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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  D,  C,  January  14j  189:2, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  jiresent  herewith  for  publication  as  a  circu- 
lar of  information  a  work  on  the  subjec^t  of  the  Southern  Women  in  the 
Reeent  Educational  Movement  in  the  South.  Jt  has  been  prepared  by 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  who  has  traveled  through  the  various  sections  of 
the  South  for  some  twelve  years,  visiting  educational  institutions  of  all 
kinds,  and  acquainting  himself  with  the  labors  and  results  of  the  vari- 
ous educational  forces.  A  circular  letter  has  been  sent  to  various 
authorities  soliciting  information,  and  the  replies  received  have  been 
very  numerous  and  satisfactory. 

This  treatise  includes  the  work  of  the  Southern  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  girls;  secondly,  the  work  of  Northern  and  Southern  women 
in  the  superior  schools  for  colored  youth;  and  thirdly,  th(»  common 
school.  It  is  a  notice  of  the  labors  of  many  noble  women.  Inasmuch 
as  education  in  our  time  is  coming  more  and  more  largely  into  the  hands 
of  the  women,  the  phase  herein  treated  is  becoming  more  significant 
every  year.  The  body  of  the  treatise  relates  to  the  foundation  and 
management  of  that  class  of  schools  which  exercises  a  molding  effect  on 
the  entire  elementary  education ;  for  the  secondary  schools  of  the  South 
are  doing  most  of  the  work  of  educating  the  teachers.  In  the  case  of 
the  colored  schools  one  may  say  that  the  secondary  schools  educate  also 
the  preachers  who  are  doing  the  best  work. 

Of  Dr.  Mayo  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  as  he  is  well  known  to  the 
literary  world  and  to  the  educational  world  as  a  thoughtful  writer  on 
the  subject  of  the  social  questions  branching  out  from  education  as  a 
center.  He  is  skillful  in  literary  style  of  presentation  and  has  himself 
been  for  a  long  time  a  great  power  for  the  uplifting  of  the  teacher  and 
the  school.  It  gives  me  pleasure,  therefore,  to  transmit  for  publication 
this  circular  of  information. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  T.  Harris. 

Hon.  John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^  Washington^  D.  C. 
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SOUTHERN  WOMEN  IN  THE  RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  MOVE- 
MENT IN  THE  SOUTH. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Early  in  January,  1891,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edaca* 
tion,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  canoed  tbe  following  circular  letter  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  to  be  widely  distributed  through  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union.  In  this  document,  as  here  repeated, 
the  original  intention  of  the  author  of  the  present  circular  of  informa- 
tion was  fully  set  forth. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WashingtoHjD,  C,  January  5,  1891. 

Dear  Sir:  A  oircnlar  of  information  is  now  in  course  of  preparation,  entitled 

.^>  uchorn  Womin  in  the  Recent  Educational  Movement  in  the  South,"  by  Rev.  A. 
"*).  ^layo.  The  object  of  this  publication  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  services,  espe- 
cially in  the  recent  elementary  and  secondary  education  of  Southern  children  and 
j^outh  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  rendered  by  the  women  of  our  Southern 
States,  who  as  teachers  and  friends  of  this  edncational  movement  deserve  the  appro- 
bation of  the  American  peoplo. 

This  circular  wiU  treat  of  the  schooling  of  Southern  children  and  youth  in  all  vari- 
eties of  *nbcitution8  under  the  direction  of  Southern  women ;  of  schools  for  the  spe- 
cial instruction  of  girls  of  all  descriptions;  of  the  service  of  Northern  women,  espe- 
cially in  the  iustruction  of  the  colored  people ;  of  the  growth  of  recent  Southern 
Ifte^'iture,  by  female  writers;  noting  the  development  of  associations  of  women 
fo**  th-'  promotion  of  literature,  music,  and  art,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  brauch 
of  iudostriai  education  bearing  upon  domestic  economy ;  and  whatever  social  move- 
ments may  be  interesting  as  an  indication  of  the  interest  and  activity  of  Southern 
women  in  the  general  inteUectnal,  moral,  and  religious  uplifting  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. 

It  Is  earnestly  desired  that  all  persons  who  may  receive  this  letter  wiU  at  once 
signify  their  interest  in  its  object  by  contributing  information  bearing  upon  any 
portion  of  this  work.    All  communications  should  be  sent  to  this  Bureau. 

Hoping  for  an  early  "response  to  this  request,  I  remain, 
RespectfnUy,  yours, 

Wm.  T.  Harris, 

Commiasioner. 

character  of  information  desired. 

1.  Catalogues  of  all  private,  corporate,  and  denominational  schools  for  girls,  accom- 
panied with  any  docoments  that  will  throw  light  on  the  history  of  such  institutions. 

2.  Reports  of  local  pablic  schools  and  State  institutions,  either  for  girls  or  coeduca- 
tional. 
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EDUCATIONAi.   MOVKMKNT    IN    THE    MOliTU. 

Ati  liiinest  iiud  careful  deliaoatiou  of  tlio  eutire  realm  of  e^lucatinual 
life  roiireseiiteil  by  tlii\  sohools  for  girls  in  tli«  Stmtli,  with  tbe  peoiilia 
rctRtioD  of  Hmitlieni  women  thereto,  a^  tltcso  mattcra  have  njipeare 
to  tbe  aatbor,  would  ba  the  uiost  valuable  coDtribution  to  tbu  caase  fj 
SoaEliern  educatiou  possiblB  under  the  mrcnmstiiucos.  Tba  greal.  iiuec 
ol  our  American  seboola  is  that  tbii)  eutire  realm  of  tbe  natioual  life 
titioubl  be  brought  out  from  the  mirage  of  personal,  ecclesiastieal,  looal, 
|>roviudal,  and  patriotic  landation,  by  whicb  oar  educatiouai  estab- 
liiiliui(.'nts  ate  at  ouee  magni&ed  to  the  world  and  obscured  from  tbe 
tralbful  .judgment  of  a  fuir-utinded  and  progresaive  educational  public. 
The  educational  aB'airs  oC  the  South,  owing  to  causes  apparent  to  all, 
wein  special  need  of  tbis  treatment.  Wo  have  honeBtly  endeavored 
to  tell  wbbt  we  have  seen  ;  not  aa  the  representative  of  any  pedagogic 
theory,  but  as  a  friend  of  universal  education,  equally  intureHteil  in  tbe 
work  of  tbe  teachers  and  the  welfare  of  the  cbildren  in  every  portion 
of  t)iu  Kepublii; ;  more  desirous  of  giving  hearty  eucouragemeut  to  nin- 
oereaud  capable  elfort,  and  bearing  generous  teslimotiy  to  what  haa 
been  achieved,  than  to  eniphasize  defects  that  can  only  be  outgrown  b^^l 
a  eru<lual  development  of  what  is  already  well  begun.  ^M 

This  circular  in  therefore  little  more  than  a  somewhat  elaborate  revievH 
of  what  we  liavo  soeu  ami  loarned  in  the  twelve  years  wholly  given  to 
a  ministry  of  education  in  the  Houth,  which  has  included  every  variety 
of  Buhool,  both  races,  and  alt  classes,  in  ita  ob^rvatlous  and  labora; 
vitii  the  study  of  all  available  literature,  educational,  hiatorical,  a'n^g 
aocial,  bearing  on  this  central  theme.  ^M 

As  the  educational  public  of  the  South,  ao  far,  has  not  seriously  coi^| 
eidorud  the  higher  education  of  woman,  either  in  the  wotnan's  coUeg^f 
tbe  annex,  or  tlie  coedncatioual  university,  and  the  cooperation  i^H 
women  as  inslriictors  and  managers'in  this  department  is  very  limite^H 
tberu  has  lieeu  only  sueb  rul'eruuce  to  this  portion  of  the  school  life  ^H 
the  South  aa  the  arrangements  already  existing  would  justify.  ^H 

Tbe  three  main  divisions  of  this  essay  are,  tirst:  Southern  schoO^| 
for  the  education  of  girls ;  second,  tbe  work  of  Northern  and  Soutberi^ 
women  in  th^  superior  schools  for  colored  youth;  third,  the  common 
euitool.  In  all  thew)  departments  of  educational  activity  the  women  of 
tbe  Sonth  ai-e  every  year  l}ecomiug  more  broaiUy  and  vitally  interested^ 
and  here  must  we  look  for  the  most  important  manifestation  of  the  ilHH 
flaeoce  of  woman,  through  cduoation,  upon  the  unfolding  social  8tatl^| 
of  this  portion  of  the  country.  jH 

In  furtherance  of  tlie  general  purpose  of  the  circular  it  bae  bet|^| 
deemed  advisable,  at  tbe  suggestion  of  the  United  States  <JommiaBioa!^| 
of  Gdiicatiou,  to  include  in  an  appendix  several  essays,  originally  pr^S 
pared  as  lectures  or  magazine  articles,  bearing  npon   the  subject  of 
education  in  tbe  South.    All  of  these  are  either  now  out  of  print  as 
fagitive  pamphlets,  or  hitherto  nnpubUshed.     These  were  all  mldressed 
to  a  Xortheru  public,  with  thi-  liopu  of  giving  more  ititdligent  and  e^fl 
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coura^in^  iiiforniatiou  u|K>ii  Soatbern  affairs  thau  could  be  gathered  ' 
from  the  partisan  political  press,  or  is  accessible  to  the  occasional  yisitof ' .'' 
to  these  States.  They  were  written  under  the  impulse  of  actual  obeer-;;!'^ 
vatiouy  and  inspire^l  by  the  spirit  of  hopefulness  that  inevitably  ibllbwtf.^^ 
an  exten<led  acquaintance  with  the  recent  educational  movement  in  th€i. /•  .^ 
South.  "^  -f 

As  the  only  intent  of  this  curcnlar  of  information  is  the  just  appreQift«'<':^i^^ 
lion  and  eiic4)iinij^ement  of  the  efforts  of  the  Southern  educational  pab-  >.^ 
lie,  teachers,  an.l  school  authorities  to  face  the  mighty  problem  of  tii6 
fit  training  of  tlie  coming  generation  of  6,000,000  Southern  ohUdreB 
and  youth  tor  <roo<l  American  citizenship,  the  author  will  be  grateftil- T';^ 
fur  intelligefit  and  sympathetic  criticism^correctionsof  misinfcMinatkia^::% 
and  contributions  of  material  that  will  make  a  subsequent  review  of  the  ^^ 
present  essay,  or  any  future  work  upon  the  same  theme,  more  worthy  oC- 
attention. 

A.  D.  Mayo, 
25  Beacon  St.^  Boiton^  Man, 


PART  I. 

SCHOOLS  I-OR  'IHi:  liDl'fATiON  01-  SOUTHIiRN  I'.IRLS. 


I. 

rJndflr  the  lofty  aKpimtion  fur  thu  rustnrution  of  National  tJnity  in" 
the  ywiM  iiiimeilintely  fiillowiiig  th«  «lose  of  tli«  ureiit  nivil  war,  tbe 
pcoplu  of  tlie  Nurtlierii,  wltli  Iheforiiiiil  nisiieDt  of  the  Soiithoru,  States 
placwl  several  aineiidinontH  tii  the  Ootirttitutiou  of  the  Reimblic.     lu 
thvir  logical  aiitl  practiwil  appliiiatiou  these  ani(^iiduimits  were  a  full 
geiteration  lii  Bdvauoe  of  the  actual  life  of  the  Northern,  aud,  noder  ex- 
UltngeiroaDistaiioeH  and  oooditioiiH,  for  a  loug  time,  eouhl  only  t)eaii'v 
ideal  to  Southc-ru  society.     No  retlectiug  man  can  doolit  that  the^M 
ideals  will  retiiaiu  and,  lut  the  years  gu  on,  become  a  vital  element  in  tti^B 
life  of  the  whole  Republic.     But  the  average  Statesman  of  the  most  a(^| 
vaoved  portion  of  the  Union,  cradled  in  the  fierce conHicts  and  demoraH 
ixeil  by  tbe  donbtful  practices  of  local  partisan  politico,  cun  not  be  ez9 
pected  Co  recognize  tbe  fact  tliat,  only  by  a  slow  and  tortnons  process* 
0r«iln«ation  has  the  country  beenlifted  to  the  vision  of  such  an  l<leut,  and 
cnly  by  the  evolution  of  the  republican  consciousness  daring  successive 
yeara,  perhaps  ^generations,  can  this  strangely  compounded  Americat).— 
pMple  bu  brou{;ht  to  the  consistent  practice  of  what  has  been  placed  bj 
Uiefandauientiil  law  of  the  laud.  fl 

The  steadily  growing  confidence  uf  the  most  reliable  poitioii  of  tliM 
American  people  in  the  progress  of  the  Southern  State8  towards  th^| 
Ainericaii  order  of  affairs  is  not  founded  on  the  fiuctuatious  of  politicafl 
ItartJM  or  tbe  peiiotlicai  trium[dis  of  partisan  platforms.    The  threal 
tadical  issueo,  on  whose  decision  hangs  the  future  of  the  Republic,  are : 
First,  the  limit  of  National  obligation  to  educate  American  youth  for 
Atnericjin  oitizi^nship ;  second,  the  corresponding  obligation  to  legislate 
for  the  moral  devt-litomeutof  the  neople-asillustratcd  in  the  presentmovaJ 
meiitrorOongressioualftctionconcemingtemperaueo,  marriage,  divorc^B 
&«.;  Ihini,  the  attitude  of  the  National  Government  towards  the  vaafl 
and  involved  demand  for  the  rea<yustment  of  labor  from  the  Enropeaifl 
lu  this  American  order  ut  atl'airs,  including  the  entire  questions  of  tnrJBEM 
currency,  and  the  claims  of  the  socialistic  achenie.     Beneath  thes^ 
inijbiy  issni'S  of  the  near  political  future,  already  looming  on  the  hori- 
lOUHud  darkening  the  heavens  above  the  venomous  warfare  of  tbe  po- 
IttltMl  imrtics.  our  present  partisan  conflicts  a|ipear  petty,  superficial, 
«ud  fragmentary.  M 
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couttitiniiH  Hii<l  iiiitUM-laItt  for  Uiu  uoii)tidt!i'aiioii  of  lijcstt  monieu- 
nfitilioiiH  i)ri>  uow  being  prepAred,  iu  all  portions  of  llie country; 
pa  nowbfri>  iiioro  »ieol*tvely  than  in  tbe  sixteeu  former  Hluve 
K.    To  thi>  viT.T  fuuDdatiuus  of  society;  to  tbe  reailjaHtmeiit  of 
';  t1ie<Ievt>lo)imeiit  of  better  borne  life;  antl  tbc  placing  on  tbe 
ntl  a  TODiplcto  and  «ff«(!t]vp  8}'st«ni  for  tbe  scbooliog  of  all  itbildreJi 
yuQtb  in  ibc  eleuiftnU  of  koowledge  and  discipline  essential  to 
d  Atnerii-an  citizeuBbi)),  muBt  we  look  for  tbe  mo^t  liopefnl  evidence 
this  movenicntlbrougb  »ll  tli<?«e  Conn mon wealths. 
.'io  proof  of  ibc  eABetitial  Ami'rican  cbaracter  of  tbe  wbite  popnla- 
ins  of  ibo  sixteen  Soutbiru  States  is  so  conclasive  as  tbo  way  ia 
bicb  they  baw  grappled  wltli  thc4ie  famlamental  questions,  witb  whose 
>)u(inn  tb«  very  existenue  of  National  lile  is  bound  up.     BsaeuCJally 
iDglo-Siiiun  in  itM  pnweul  couKtitntioii^  not  largely  implicated  iu  the 
liltieult  proMt-m  of  edueAting  several  niitliouH  of  recent  Euroiieon  im- 
migrantA,  cfaietly  of  the  humbler  clusses  of  the  Old  World,  into  accord 
with  American  idean  and  babitt ;  not  yet  demoralized  by  tbc  wonder- 
ful intliix  of  material  prosperity,  which  haa  already  lifted  whole  claaaes 
of  onr  iieople  to  a  stat«  of  pb>McaI  comfort  and  social  aspiration  hith' 
erto  unknown  in  Obrioteftdoin  and  maitHed  wealth  in  vast  combinations 
that  pmpbeKy  a  new  arlstoeracy  in  the  bean  of  the  liepublic;  its  less- 
favortsl  cliUM,  of  both  ri<ee«,  in  a  condition  tbut  will  allow  reasonable 
time  for  grswinal  uplift  and  aiijunttDent;  the  Southern  jwople,  under  ' 
singula!  I>  aAtute  and  iiersisient  leadership  iu  publiu  atfairs,  baa  ga 
Hlmai  (liiH  work  iu  the  biatoriciU  and  cnnserTative  method  of  thegr 
Brilii>li  I'iiilixaUonorer  the  )iea.     It  haa  resisted,  witb  growing  suOt 
every  prematttre  attempt  to  deal  with  tbc  political  and  social  nspei 
Kiiuilii'rn  iwciety.     While  some  of  the  methods  Uy  which  thiK  ba^ 
aecornpli-diedeau  not  be  defeode«l,  the  ultimate  iasueof  tbiacontr 
in  alri-ady  ap|>ar«nt.    Ttie  last  out4M>Die  of  an  uplift  of  any  r 
|>eople,  •'iniinued  through  generations,  is  the  full  IteHtowment 
nianhtMKl  Miffragv  and  ibe  breaking  <low»  of  old  barriers  ' 
ciKti-,  <t\  wbieh  the  mam  of  mankind  has  been  fenced  ofl*  fro 
ji'vmeiit  iif  tbe  upiivr  reginiis  of  iM>ciaI  life.     It  wun  not  till 
ii-aii  Kejiulilic  lM-ati)we«)  tbe  greatest  ojiportunity  ufmcHlemci 
manhiKxl  luiflVuKn.  on  tbe  eiuaucipated  nlaves,  that  the  mot' 
iiHik  tbi'  tlual  step  toward  placlug  tho  ballot  in   the  bar 
Knglirtlj  man.    The  aoeial  emancipation  uf  British  society  W 
of  tbe  fut-ott  fultire.     Id  notable  oortvxpondence  with  t 
over  tbe  Mm,  in  the  bon»e  of  CoitRtitutioual  governmer 
and  itbledaMi  Iliat,  up  to  the  present  year,  dominated 
eiy,  baa  Itudsted  on  dbow-moui,  spaoe,  time  for  tbai  g 
Htantial  gTfiwtb  uf  the  edacnlional,  ind Eintrial,  and  dor 
Southern  life,  wilhoat  whieb  all  partial  aud  preniatnr' 
tlie  polittral  aiMJ  luicial  pnitiletns  would  only  beqtiea' 
mrulaaud  |>rril*  to  future  geaerutlonH.  , 
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II. 

At  last,  out  from  the  drifting  uiists,  even  amid  the  rifts  of  the  politi- 
cal 8torm-cloud8,  have  euierj^^ed  two  realms  of  the  new  continent  of  onr 
Southern  life.  The  attention  of  the  Nation  lias  first  been  attracted  to 
the  fact  that,  during  the  past  generation,  since  18G5,  the  South  has  been 
growing  a  pair  of  sturdy  financial  legs  and  getting  a  business  head  on 
its  shoulders.  Underneath  the  inflated  rhetoric  of  the  Press,  the  land 
agents,  and  the  investors  of  capital  in  *^  booming^  towns,  have  appeared 
these  solid  facts:  First,  that  the  natural  resources  of  this  vast  country 
are  a  perniuneut  addition  to  the  world's  stock  of  raw  material;  secondi 
that  capital  from  all  the  great  c^^iiters  of  civilization  is  steadily  flowing 
Southward  for  ])ermanent  investment;  third,  that  at  present  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  Southern  i>eople  is  engaged  in  pro<luctive  lalior  than 
at  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  South. 

it  is  not  strange  that  great  statesmen,  in  their  legitimate  anxiety 
that  the  Negro- American  citizen  should  come  into  the  ex)mplete  exercise 
of  the  sufl'rage,  should  hardly  appreciate  to  what  an  extent  he  has 
improv(Hl  his  more  radical  opiK>rtunity  of  free  labor.  With  the  single 
exception  of  oi)erative  work  in  the  new  cotton  mills,  the  Southern 
colored  man  and  woman  are  now  well  on  the  way  to  a  self-supporting 
participation  in  every  branch  of  )iroductive  industry.  More  and  more 
does  the  negro  mono|K)lize  agricultural  labor  and  only  awaits  a  lietter 
training  in  methods  of  farm  work  and  economy  to  iH'conie  the  owner 
and  cultivator  of  vast  areas  of  the  old  South,  with  a  fair  share  in  the 
possession  of  its  new  lands.  Through  the  splendid  benevolence  of  the 
North  he  has  already  receivetl  an  imi>etus  in  the  eilucation  for  the 
various  mechanical  trades  which  has  opened  the  door  to  tliis  entire 
realm  of  ]irofitable  lal>or.  The  foremost  leader  of  industrial  education 
in  one  of  our  most  progressive  Southern  States  two  years  aigo  told  a 
legislative  committee  that,  unless  they  s|>eedily  went  about  the  gen- 
enms  Nup|)ort  of  a  State  schcMil  of  technology,  they  must  be  prepared 
to  hand  over  the  leadei*ship  in  mechanics  to  the  gniduates  of  these 
great  sc^hools  for  the  instruction  of  colored  youth.  Already  is  the 
negro  woman  in  full  possession  of  the  department  of  domestic  service 
in  the  Southern  home,  and,  with  the  training  inaugurated  in  many 
Si>nthern  schools  in  skilled  housekeeping,  she  may  beix)me  the  most 
valuable  serving  wonuin  in  Christendom.  An  increasing  multitude  of 
bright  rolon'd  lN>ys  and  girls  in  all  these  States  are  learning  a  variety 
of  trades  and  occupations  which  will  fit  them  to  be  successful  comi>eti- 
tors  for  many  of  the  operative  and  even  skilled  industries,  in  a  few 
vears  to  l)e  fullv  established. 

Hut  the  white  lM>y  and  girl  of  this  region  are  not  idle.  In  every  great 
educational  center  of  the  South  the  arrangements  for  industrial  educa- 
tion are  l>eiug  considered  or  placed  on  the  ground  for  both  sexes.  At 
present  the  Southern  boy  leaves  school  at  twelve  to  face  the  world,  and 
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Ilia  sister  m  getting  tbe  modern  woman's  share  of  thu  secondary  aad 
liigher  educatioii  tliat,  under  modern  metbadd  of  itiHtructlou,  will  de- 
velop lier  capacity  for  all  varieties  of  skilled  profitiibEe  work. 

In  short,  the  Soiithcru  people,  of  all  Glasses  iitiil  botb  nivus,  aro  mak- 
ing steady  progress  in  tlie  art  of  gi-.ttiug  au  honest  living  and  making 
money — according  to  Dr,  Johnson  one  ol'  the  most  rwligions  of  bnman 
occupations — and  iire  working  to^vards  tbe  new  industrial  civilization 
with  an  assiduity  and  success  that  com]>eI  the  attenlron  of  the  country 
and  the  world.  And  into  whatever  vagaries  of  financial  speeutatiou  and 
disastrous  experiment  the  masses  of  the  South  may  I>e  inveigled  by 
ignorant  and  ambitious  political  leaders,  it  can  be  safely  predicted  that 
onr  SoDthern  American  States  are  in  the  line  of  a  steady  progress 
towards  a  powerful  industrial  civilization  that  will  develop  tbe  amazing 
inatcria]  resources  of  their  extended  country. 

III. 

Along  with  this  gradual  uplift  m  the  field  of  industrial  occnpation, 
we  note  a  decided  advance  in  comfortable  liviugaud  an  improved  home 
life,  especially  for  great  numbers  of  the  humbler  sort  of  folk  iu  every 
portion  of  the  Houthern  States.  It  was  never  understood,  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Confederacy,  what  a  complete  wreck  of  Southern  private 
fortunes, amonutiug  to  a  widespread  practical  bankruptcy,  was  wrought 
by  tbe  war.  An  interesting  literature  has  sprung  up  during  the  past 
ten  years,  revealing  the  almost  inci-edible  privations  of  multitudes  even 
of  tbe  lietter  sort  of  Southern  families  during  these  dreadful  years.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  put  out  of  mind  tbe  fearful  spectacle  of  the 
crowds  of  poor  white  refagees  from  tbe  border  States  that,  during 
these  years,  swarmed  the  northern  shore  of  the  Ohio  River,  to  say 
nothing  of  tbe  cloud  of  "contrabands,"  all  fleeing  from  actual  starva- 
tion. This  great  disaster  could  be  compared  to  nothing  more  fitly  than 
the  reduction,  in  a  State  like  Massachusetts,  of  every  family  worth 
(G,(IUO  and  upward,  to  absolute  destitution  of  tlie  means  of  living,  as 
far  as  available  property  is  concerned.  The  noble  qualities  of  this  pop- 
ulation came  out  in  tbe  heroic  endurance  of  this  overwhelming  calamity 
of  personal  bereavement,  poverty,  and  the  failure  of  a  cause  which,  cer- 
tainly to  the  vast  majority,  seemed  worthy  of  all  consecration  and  sac- 
rifice. The  devotiou  of  the  slave  population  during  the  war,  not  from 
fear,  but  largely  with  remarkalile  intelligence  of  what  was  going  on  for 
their  interest,  to  the  defenceless  families  of  women  and  children,  is  a 
bond  of  gratitude  apparent  to  every  observer  of  Southern  society. 

Even  thiough  the  prolonged  war  of  politics  which  in  some  of  these 
States  held  on  until  tHT6,  the  mass  of  the  Southern  people,  especially 
the  superior  families,  were  largely  absorbed  by  the  problem  of  self 
support.  If  the  women  of  these  States  ever  gave  cause  for  the  im- 
I  jpatation  of  laziness,  it  has  been  thoroughly  disproved  by  tbe  expe- 
jdeoocs  of  the  past  twenty-five  years.     Thousands,  it  is  said  a  full 
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tniUioQ,  or  Soutlit-ni  young  itieii,  dm-iug  this  |>eriod,  have  left  the  oldd 
plantation  life,  seeking  their  fortunes  in  the   new  Soabhwe»t  t>eyondfl 
lliii    Mi»Nif4»i|)pi,   iho    gi-owinp   towns    nf  tlic    new   Northwest,   audi 
the  citit'8   nf   the  tmrder   frmii    New    York  lo   Ssui   Friuidsco.     TbeA 
••burden  and  heitt"  of  thin  new  day  hat*  bi'cu  lioriie  by  the  devoted 
tuotbern  and  cIiin;;ht4TH  nf  the  runil  districts.     Amid  the  di8ti"LCtione 
of  a  disortlered  domestic  service,  often  witli  de-slitution  of  the  means  of 
ontnfortattte  living,  and  the  eonfiiaioTi  of  the  readJuHtnietit  of  labor— « 
trials  llmt  wonkl  ii]t\>:t\  any  class  of  wonivii  with  lesH  nerve  and  nativfifll 
«bi*erftihieH8— they  have  gradually  hroaght  order  out  of  chaos,  anrnf 
evcrj' jwir  are  livingwithsoDiewbatmoreof  comfort,  looking  to  "a  good  ' 
time  iMoiing"  for  tlie  children.     The  few  village  and  city  life  that  has 
ooutt  up  In  the  tnie  American  atyle,  especially  in  the  border  and  South- 
woptern  Slates,  is  steadily  receiving  a  valuable  element  of  populatiuu;  _ 
the  enter  pricing,  ambitioas,  and  aspiring  Soiitheru  families  who  desirM 
for  themselves  and  their  children  all  the  opportunities  of  the  preseun 
American  life.     Already  is  one-tbird  of  the  population  of  Texas,  thd 
laUiBt  and  most  pi'OK|ierouB  of  all  these  States,  collected  in  villages  and 
cities.    The  rapid  growth  of  eeores  of  these  new  aud  old  centers  of  proaj 
parity  is  u  suriirise,  even  to  our  Northern  and  Western  people,  accr.a^ 
Inmed  to  mir.icle8  of  similar  development.  ■ 

?lB»nwhilc,  Ihonsaiidsof  the  humbler  sort  of  the  white  folk,  whoM 
under  the  foraierdispeii^ation, even  in  the  oldest  Stat«s  of  theSouth.wervl 
living  in  ways  for  which  there  was  no  parallel  amid  our  native  American 
pcqialatioD,  have  been  able  to  procnre  laud  and  improve  their  condition. 
The  poor  (loiintry  school  is-aboon  tomany  of  their  more  promising  youth, 
awaking  a  spirit  that  has  led  the  bright  boy  or  girl  out  from  the  shut- 
up  doDiain  of  childhoml  to  the  wonder  land  of  the  new  Southern  life. 
la  the  Oulf  States,  especiallj-  in  the  old  plantation  country,  tiie  farmers 
are  (dill  greatly  oppressed  by  the  iotolerable  "lien  system,"  wherehj^J 
the  growing  crop  is  mortgaged  to  the  factor  iu  town  aud  the  family  id 
wiupelled  to  buy  it«  uecfseities,  often  at  exorbitant  rates,  of  the  inaiM 
wbo  holds  it  by  the  throat,    This  condition  of  affairs  of  itself  is  euougu 
to  uxplaiii  the  recent  uprisiug  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  aud  the  bitter>| 
ueu  of  recent  political  contests  in  several  of  these  States.     It  is  to  bM 
feared  that  the  wild  and  dishonest  schemes  of  a  class  of  the  leaders  oM 
tliia  iuiport.ant  niovemeut — amounting  to  a  practical  policy  of  wholesalH 
TVpudlatlon  of  ddtts  and  scuttling  the  credit  of  States  aud  the  Nation—^ 
will  Ivnvu  innltitudes  of  these  honest  and  credulous  people  worse  offl 
than  Irofore.     But  natnre  is  bountiful  in  this  favored  Sonthlaud.     F07I 
the  past  twenty-five  years  the  people  of  whole  districts  of  this  portioOa 
of  the  countryhavebeenlivingundereouditious  which  would  have  drivenfl 
tb«  farmers  of  any  Northern  State  lo  desperation,  carried  throngh  In 
the  anos  of  the  boiiuteona  Southern  mother,  uaturc.  I 
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TV. 

Tbe  gri<»  itii:  niiintiracturiiiKaiH)  miiijug  eiit(>r{ irises  of  tlie  South  baV 
aluo  affoiitt-il  tlio  nieunti  orimfroved  livitif;  h)  mnuy  tliousands  of  tfi 
poor  wliiic  A-  will  aa  colored  ixjople.     Iti  all  thesis  nrennos  of  labo 
til*  colot.-d  i.ilk  liav-ca  full  share  of  op|>ortunit.v,  with  the  exception 
tbe  cotton  II]  ills,  which  are  Htill  operated  b;  IhoiK>orer  whites.     Nnwhe 
in  the  t>6iii-i  si<l<'  of  manufacturing  influRtrj',ooii8idered  as  au  agency  ^ 
the  «>levii[ii)ii  ut  a  degnwletl  and  ])o vvrty  atrJcken  class,  so  forued  iip( 
theatieiit'oii  n-s  iii  many  of  these  mauufuctiinug  villages,  in  iieigbM 
hootlH  n  ^'i'iiiT;iii>in  ago  inhabite^l  by  "p04>r  whit«  trash,"  equattera,  aij 
trampc,  li\iii;.'  in  indescribable  ignoraiiee,  squalor,  and  vice.    N^owtlie 
{leople  uri'  ;:iil1icn>d  Inia  vltla^i-s,  where  HCeady  labor  \iati  wrought  1 
great  reli>rtii!>tion  ;  df<M'nt  housing  hiMl  rokcn  up  the  disgusting  hof 
dling  of  till- "111  Hhnuty  life;  ami  good  n   boots  and  churches,  generu 
supplie^l  \>\  (he  (.-or|>oratJun,  have  ufiercd  to  the  children  the  first  r 
op|M>rtuiiiit   nf  iiieotul,  moral,  and  scjcial  traiuiug.     Such  villages^ 
itraiiite\  illc.  S.  I'.,  Anniston  and  Oirard,  Ala.,  scores  of  new  places 
the  ex)uiiir>.  au<\  wboltt  dislrict*  lu  ttouie  of  the  most  prosperous  cid 
attest  tk>-  w.iiiiIiTfiil  improveineot  of  tbiitcliusii. 

The  iiuiiii'inut  Hge  11  ci CM  of  household  machinery  now  being  in trodudi 
into8oaih>'rii  home  life  are  bringing  the  fueilities  for  respectable  livU 
whert'it  mi.t  :tii  im|iimsihility  before.  TheraJIroatl — the  American  JoJ 
the  Uapii-i  III  Die  wilderueaN,  sonndiug  forth  the  oDcoming  uf  »  OUc 

tiancivihV;ii ^i.4iiuu'|H?nrtra(iiig  the  vastiuonntain  realms  of  the  ti 

cenlnil  S'lmli,     New  towns  and  settiemuntsare  Hpriuging  up  along^ 
inth,  giH-il  t;iiiii1ies  are  coming  in,  and  all  the  uplifting  agencies' 
civill/alKnj  iir.-  found  where  solitude  or  a  life  merging  on  barbar' 
bad  pre\  nl.'l.     The  present  rpn.ias  will  show  »  decided  advance Ir 
valiiatiiiii  "I  iIm-  majority  of  thete  Blatt'M  and  a  oorrespooding  int 
of  foiiif-Tt  ill   fiimiiy  Ufa.     Yet,  maltttndeit  of  American  citizet 
tbf  lix!'  i.ivxnit   whitw  and  a  large  {Mrtiou  of  the  negroes — ar 
iiliiditii:  Ml  .1  slough  of  pfaysicnl,  mental,  and  moral  despond,  a 
ing  ii'|>r>'  II  li  i.i  .it'hristiau  country,  which  pours  forth  its  ti'easr 
Hfnii.-<  iI"  tii-'iixii^ineh  to  tbeendaof  the  earth,  while  the  mostd 
bi-iithi'ii  in  till'  world  are  at  its  own  doom. 


Of  i-iiurM-.  tliis  gradaal  improvement  in  the  means  of  livl 
|tiinii'>l  i)\  .1  corresponding  advanoement  in  the  morale  of  ' 
honif.     Till-  family  life  of  the  saperior  class  of  the  Soothe 
luni;  iH'i-n  tlifir  boast.    Certainly,  in  a  beautiful  perso 
MH-ial  fri'eihim,  faelpfQlneas,  and  the  ability  to  get  the  r 
lea«r  promising  eoTirDnment,  this  claim  is  still  borne 
auiliiiion,  (-uter[>rifle,  and  love  of  elegance  in  all  matte 
life  will  den-lop  a  state  of  society  in  coming  years  w 
American  Sonthlaod  one  of  the  favored  strata  of  C\» 
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But  the  most  evident  growth  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Soutlicrn  home 
18  in  the  improved  circumstaucea,  opi>ortunitie8  for  ednmtion,  andsodal 
refinement  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  families  who,  since  1865,  have  had 
their  first  outlook  upon  the  new  world  of  American  aspiration.  It  is 
only  an  ignorant  or  hoi>eles8  view  of  tlie  fact  that  still  denies  the  steady 
improvement  in  '^  gentle  manners  and  irood  morals,''  even  among  the 
average  class  of  the  colored  folk.  Our  Southern  friends  are  sometimes 
too  apt  to  forget  the  increasing  number  of  these  families  who  aie 
living  in  resi>ectability,  morality,  even  with  many  of  the  refinements 
and  most  of  the  decencies  of  a  Christian  home.  Swarmed  n\H>u  as  are 
all  the  centera  of  Southern  |>opulation  by  the  idle,  vicious,  and  shiftless 
of  this  race;  driven  to  despt^ration  by  the  difticulty  of  obtaining  honest 
and  etVective  housivservice:  exasperated  by  the  silly  and  mischievous 
crowd  of  '<  big-headed  ^  youth,  whom  a  little  schooling  has  s|>oiled  for 
the  faithful  working  habits  of  their  ignorant  parents;  it  is  not  strange 
that  many  of  the  best  Southern  friends  of  the  Negro  almost  despair  of 
the  situation.  But  a  more  aireful  and  wider  view  corrects  this  partial 
estimate  and  sees  in  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  the  better  sort 
of  families,  in  all  these  States,  the  formation  of  that  genuine  upper  class 
on  which  the  masses  Im'Iow  must  more  and  more  <lei>end  for  their  uplift 
into  a  l)etter  social  life.  It  is  through  this  class  that  the  friendly  white 
l>eople  of  both  sections  can  best  serve  the  masses  of  the  freetlmen  and 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  what  is  called  ^Mhe  lace  (piestion/*  This 
solution  is  simply  the  process  of  elevating  the  majority  of  the  coloreil 
I>eople  to  a  condition  of  intelligence,  morality,  profitable  industry,  e<*4>n- 
omy,  and  good  home  life,  where  all  the  higher  inlluenees  of  American 
civilization  e^n  l>e  brought  to  bear  upon  their  future. 

What  this  enlargement  of  the  Southern  home  in  all  classes  during 
the  past  twenty  years  signifies,  and  what  it  pn^phesies  for  the  swifter 
years  to  come,  can  l>e  In^st  apprtHjiatt*d  by  one  who,  like  the  wiiter  of 
this  «*ssay,  has  lived  for  twelve  years  in  the  homes  of  the  |>eople,  of  "all 
sorts  and  conditions,^  in  all  theM'  Southern  States.  During  the  coming 
twenty-five  years  all  these  go<Nl  agencies  and  infiuenees  will  work  with 
tenfold  |K>wer  towards  the  day  when  the  full  problem  of  Southern  so- 
ciety can  In.*  taken  up  and  considei*etl  with  an  intelligence,  calmness, 
absence  of  local  susceptibility,  and  a  breadth  of  sympathy  by  the  whole 
American  people  which  is  now  impossible. 

VI. 

If  we  have  seemed  to  linger  unduly  upon  tliesi^  fundamental  condi- 
tions of  the  pn'sent  Southern  life,  it  is  because  nowhcn^  are  the  indus- 
trial an<l  home  interests  of  a  i»eop1e  more  vitally  interwoven  with  all 
their  higher  interests  than  in  these  States,  esiH^cially  those  which  Huf- 
fered  most  in  the  ruin  of  the  civil  war.  And  nowhere  so  notably  in  this 
country  as  there,  is  that  peculiar  e<lucational  infiuence  de|MMidenton 
the  imi»erative  dirfH;tion  and  watchful  control  of  a  i>opulatioD  just 


emerging  from  a  staw  of  atrvitude,  confiisoti  betweeu  the  decay  of  the 
old-time  habits  and  the  impKictical  iiiiil  inflated  expectations  born  of 
the  nii^'bty  and  [>eriloiia  gift  of  full  Aiiicrioan  citizousliip.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  t  lie  riiltiviin^d  youth  of  our  Northern  States  often  suffer 
from  latk  of  the  jiecaliur  disciplino  of  this  habit  of  eommniid;  the  im- 
perions  necessity  of  the  direction  of  an  inferior  people  dependent  in  a 
thousand  ways  on  a  superior  cla.'ut.  Tn  the  Northern  States  this  office 
is  largely  assnmed  by  the  Catholic  priesthouil  for  a  hirgo  gcetiou  of  the 
hnmhier  class  of  late  European  descent.  So  thniiBikiidti  of  our  culti- 
vated Norrhem  yonth  of  the  bettor  sort  are  never  brought  iu  contact 
with  any  set  of  people  in  a  iflnliun  similar  lo  that  vhich  ia  forced  ui>on 
every  Southern  youth  of  good  family.  No  eilncation  so  develops  a  pre- 
mHlure  manhood  and  womanhood — most  hateful  and  oQ^nsive  if  wiCliout 
good  culture  and  Christian  character,  but,  allied  with  the  belter  guali- 
ties,  most  attractive,  powerful,  and  largely  inlluential  in  all  realms  of 
life. 

The  care  of  Lhe  home,  especially  in  the  coimlry  during  the  civil  war, 
was  a  great  university  to  the  women  of  the  South.  The  iimaaing  diffi- 
culties of  the  home  situation,  even  to  the  present  day,  hao  traiued  multi- 
tudes of  young  girls  into  a  womanhood  of  great  promise  The  Soutb- 
,  em  boy  who  steps  ont  from  his  brief  school  life  at  12  or  14  to  face  the 
'  world,  amid  his  peculiar  environment  gets  an  eduoatioual  diKoipliae 
that  might  often  be  envied  by  the  graduate  of  the  noblest  university. 
If  the  most  favored  lot  of  any  American  youth  is  to  be  born  and  reared 
where  the  demands  for  an  effective  and  noble  manhood  and  womanhood 
are  most  apparent  and  the  horizon  is  crowded  with  opportunities  for  a 
worthy  success,  then  is  the  young  man  and  woman  of  our  Southland  in 
no  condition  to  be  pitied  ^  rather  to  bo  eougratnhtted  and  aided  by  the 
human  sympathy  and  friendly  rivalry  of  bis  companions  iu  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Republic. 

Emphatically  tme  is  this  of  the  better  class  of  the  colored  youth.  It 
in  enough  to  discredit  any  young  colored  nmn  or  woman  who  has  en- 
joyed the  opportunities  now  offered  to  thousands  of  the  race  for  a  good 
education,  to  be  seen  hanging  about  a  Northern  city,  whining  and  mak- 
ing parade  of  race  disabilities.  All  disabilities  in  this  life  have  their 
compensations.  If  this  young  graduate  of  Fiske,  Hampton,  or  Howard 
can  not  go  to  the  white  man's  social  entertainment,  sit  in  the  parquet 
or  private  box  at  the  theater,  and  is  shut  out  Jroni  the  qnestiouable 
opportunities  of  the  upper  world  of  fashion,  he  has  yet  the  supreme 
opportunity  of  manhood ;  to  be  the  missionary  of  the  higher  American 
civilization  to  7,(M>0,t)tlO  of  his  own  people,  twice  the  number  of  the  con- 
stituents of  George  Washington,  fii'st  President  ot  the  United  States; 
]  a  relatiou  so  peculiar  that  do  other  American  man  or  woman,  sacred  or 
oecular,  has  anything  that  quite  resembles  it. 

In  these  directions  must  we  look  for  a  great  educational  inflnen«e 
peculiar  to  our  Southern  civiliKaiion,  if  reiiuforced  with  good  vultUM 
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aud  broad  charity — furuisbiug  a  aiiivennity  of  mauliood  aud  womaDhood 
full  of  rieli  CM>iiii>eD8atiouB  for  the  lack  of  iiuineroiiH  advantages  whioh, 
without  thi8  central  discipline,  are  of  doubtful  utility. 

VII. 

In  short,  it  is  inipossiblo  to  obtain  a  fair  estimate  either  of  the  recent 
educational  inoveuient  in  the  South  or  the  relation  of  Southern  women 
thereto,  without  a  ean*ful  consideration  of  the  whole  environment  of  in- 
dustrial, domestic,  social,  ecclesiastical,  and  political  life  ami<l  which 
this  remarkable  awakening  has  taken  place.  And  then,  after  a  toler- 
ably correct  overlook  of  the  general  features  of  Southern  society  has 
been  obtained,  there  must  betaken  into  consideration  the  differences  in 
State,  local,  and  even  county  and  neighborhood  society.  The  enthusi- 
astic admirers  of  the  old-time  civilization  who  still  demand  a  distinc* 
tively  ''Southern^  education,  literature, and  manners,  obtain  little  re- 
6]>oiise  outside  the  domain  of  partisan  i>olitics.  Even  this  unity  of  po- 
litical action  through  sixteen  States  will  disappear  with  an  adjustment 
of  the  race  question,  which  is  steadily  coming  to  pass  by  the  action 
of  agencies  over  which  politics  has  little  control. 

There  is  notable  signilicance  in  the  Giilf  State  habit  of  speaking  of 
the  border  and  Piedmont  region  of  the  old  South  as  "the  North." 
Northern  in  any  provincial  sense  these  great  Commonwealths  will  never 
become.  Even  a  much  larger  immigration  of  Northern  people  than 
now  siH*ms  probable  will  not  essentially  change  their  peculiar  charac- 
teristirs.  Hut  there  is  a  steady  growth,  in  all  the  more  prosi)erou8 
regions  of  the  South,  into  an  Americanism  that,  preserving  the  most 
valuable  characteristics  of  the  old  home  life,  will,  as  the  geiuL'ratious 
go  on,  be  polarized  by  the  thought  that  the  name  ^^  American  citizen" 
is  the  noblest  earthly  title  and  theopportunitiesof  the  new  national  life 
a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  loftiest  human  ambition.  Outside  a  persist- 
ent though  somewhat  wavering  devotion  to  the  platform  of  one  |)oliti- 
cal  ))artv  in  national  aft'airs,there  areas  radical  differences  between  these 
Stales  as  among  those  beyond  the  old  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  These 
diverse  conditions  plainly  api>ear  in  the  different  measures  of  zeal  and 
efficiency  in  the  supiioi  t  of  the  iKM)ple's  common  school ;  pnureeding 
with  remarkable  vigor  in  the  new  Southwest — Texas,  southern  Mis- 
souri, and  western  Arkansas — but  still  lagging  in  the  old  cotton  king- 
<lom,  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  the  Sabine  River.  All  these  consideni- 
tions  must  l»e  regiirded  in  any  correct  estimate  of  the  present  educa- 
tional situation  in  the  South. 

Vlil. 

The  large  class  of  illitenite' white  i>eople  that  is  still  found,  even  in 
the  oiliest  of  these  States,  must  be  studieil  in  connection  with  its  his- 
tory and  surroundings  in  order  to  obtain  a  just  estimate  of  this  element 
of  iM>pulation.    The  old  Northern  and  several  of  the  new  Western  States 
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have  no  ftppreoiable  illiterate  clasa  of  the  original  "  native- Amerioan" 
descent.  Theconsideniljle  miinbor  of  wblte  people  tbat  figure  in  tlie 
edavational  Htatistics  of  tbeiie  Stateij  as  "  illiterates  "  are  almost  entire); 
of  recent  Earope»u  or  (Jtmadiau  origin,  and  tUeir  children  are  rapidly 
being  lifted  oat  of  this  "  slough  of  despond  "  by  the  common  and  paro- 
chial achoolii.  But  ignorance  of  letters  implies  a  special  condition  of 
uiiiid  in  a  fainll;  shot  into  American  life  from  the  lower  strata  of  Italy, 
Biiiisia.  Hungary,  or  even  the  Teutonic  civilization  of  northern  Kurope, 
and  from  the  most  foreign  of  all  countries,  the  French  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  of  Oanada.  This  family  comes  to  the  country  with  no  outfit 
of  knowledge,  experience,  or  ability  to  get  in  range  of  the  new  Ameri- 
oun  life,  and  when  it  is  captured,  at  once,  by  a  poUtical  or  ecclesiastical 
"  boss  "  and  enlisted  in  a  "  grand  army,"  under  orders  as  despotic  as 
the  European  military  service,  the  chances  of  a  broadening  view  of 
American  affairs  arc  small.  The  deliberate  vote  of  a  decided  majority 
of  the  voters  of  one  of  our  most  progressive  Northwestern  States  against 
the  compulsory  touching  of  the  English  language  in  all  schools  may 
well  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  American  people.  To  this  whole  class 
of  illiterates  the  Uicii  of  ability  to  use  the  language  of  the  country  ia 
reading  and  writing  in  like  a  sentence,  perhaps  for  life,  to  a  prison,  with 
no  outlook  beyond. 

But  the  illiterate  farmer  of  the  Southern  Piedmout  realm,  orthe  iguo- 
raut  mountaineer,  as  seen  on  court  day  crowding  the  public  square  of 
a  Southern  upland  county  town,  is  a  man  of  another  sort.     Unless  a 

ufirmed  tramp,  a  member  of  the  declining  order  of  "  poor  white  trash," 

a  criminal,  he  is  a  genuine  product  of  the  soil,  aud  bears,  in  every 
characler  and  mental  peculiarity,  the  stamp  of  a  historic  orgin, 
[is  grandfather  shouldered  l4ie  "queen's  arms"  in  the  Kevolutiou; 
>tramped  the  uwl'ul  Journej',  through  pathless  woods  and  mountain  * 
gorges  with  Boone  and  Sevier,  to  settle  the  new  SouVhwest;  waded 
through  a  generation  of  bloody  warfare  to  suppress  the  savage;  followed 
on  the  heels  of  "  Old  IJickorj"  from  the  Ohio  River  to  New  Orleaus; 
saved  the  wihl  Northwest  from  British  occupation,  while  Washington 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  old  Northeast  were  facing  the  armies  of  the  great- 
est Empire  on  the  globe  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  His  father  was 
educated  by  the  tough  and  shut-in  life  of  the  upland  Southern  region,  be- 
fore 1860,  when  the  traveling  preacher  and  backwoods  politician  were 
the  schoolmasters  in  the  two  departments  of  the  American  university 
open  for  his  instruction.  Ijater  came  along  the  mighty  whirlwind  of  the 
war  of  the  sections,  marshaling  on  opposite  sides  himself  aud  his  neigh- 
bor; as  the  conllict  swept  on,  Haming  out  into  neighborhood,  family, 
and  local  hatreds  that  even  yet  burst  out  all  over  this  vast  i-ealm  on 
the  least  provocation,  like  half- smothered  fires. 

To  such  a  man,  to  whom  the  title  of  "  free  and  independent  American 
citizen"  is  the  most  precious  inheritance;  often  a  sharp  trader,  a  vio- 
hint  hiy  theologian,  and  local  "  ring  "  politician ;  not  nufr6<iuently  a  man 
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of  sabBtuQtial  native  ineuul  aud  moral  wortli ;  tbe  snggestiuii  of  diifl 
fraDchisemetit  for  illiteracy  wonid  come  like  the  propomtion  tu  take  tlie' 
suffrage  from  the  descendati t»  of  tbe  Warrens  aud  Adamses  uf  New 
Kiiglnnd,  the  CUuTous  aud  Jays  of  New  York,  the  Jeffersoiis  ami  Leea 
of  Old  Virgiuia.     Whatever  the  Southeru  people  may  lie  jwrsuaded  or 
driven  to  do  by  tbo  perils  of  an  iauompeteiit  citizeuship,  tbcxe  will  be 
no  (terious  »tteiii|it  to  separate  the  white  native  people  on  a  literary 
Hue.    The  most  that  can  be  expected  in  this  direction  is,  that  wLeutbe_ 
Southern  country  common  school  has  liecome  as  oommun  and  as  effectjB 
ive  ns  in  the  North — poor  enough  even  there — a  rigorous  suffrage  Iail9 
may  iu;t  as  a  sharp  goad  to  impel  the  lazy-goiug  ciowd  uf  the  igaoraii{| 
and  ebil'tless  to  edacate  their  children  for  good  eitizensliip.  I 

IS..  M 

There  are  tevenvl  millions  of  the  Southern  Negro  population  to  wboiH 
tbe  American  epithet  of  most  contemptuous  import,  "  ignoramus,"  caifl 
be  applied  in  no  similar  sense.     Above  the  lowest  strata,  still  in  thn 
bonds  of  semibarbarism,  is  &  great  multitude,  mightily  stimulated  b« 
tbe  aspiration  to  throw  off  the  incubus  of  ignorance,  looking  to  edncafl 
tion  m  the  magic  key  that  shall  unlock  the  shining  gates  of  a  lull  uu« 
free  American  citi:'>enship.     Could  the  story  of  the  hopes  aud  lougingsfl 
the  prayers  aud  toils  and  sacrifices  of  this  great  body  of  new-made  ciisM 
izens  for  the  schooling  of  their  children,  as  we  have  seen  it  even  in  it^ 
later  phases  during  the  past  twelve  years,  be  written  oat,  much  mure 
as  displayed  under  the  ])athetiG  conditions  of  the  days  of  early  emanci- 
pation, it.  would  forever  shut  tbe  mouth  of  every  man  worthy  tbe  Amer- 
ican name  who  might  be  moved  to  resist,  ridicule,  or  in  any  way  obstruct 
this  wondrous  uprising  of  a  race.     Whatever  may  be  truly  said  o(  the 
lamentable  inefficiency  of  the  average  school  for  the  two  millions  of  our 
ooloted  chQdren  and  yonth ;  however  melancholy  the  result  of  the  shan^ 
e^uuition  of  thousands  who  have  only  come  in  sight  of  "  the  little  leacol 
lug"  which  is  "a  dangerous  thing,"  still  this  great  movement  to  liftupfl 
ward  fteven  mdlions  of  Americjtn  citizens,  only  a  generation  ago  eman. 
cipatedfrom  twobuudredyearsofboudage,  isoneof  tbemostmemorablu 
in  the  history  of  any  country.     Especially  honorable  is  it  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Southern  people  who  have  entered  into  and  persisted  in  thiflfl 
ffloi>'ement  in  the  face  of  ancient  prejudice,  Qnaucial  embarrassment^ 
political  distraction,  aud  sectional  misunderstanding.  ■ 

X.  I 

From  these  lowlandsof  Southern  life,  where  ufull  third  of  ilK  ■Jn.O(iy,IH)M 
of  people  still  abide,  up  through  the  intermediute  realm,  even  to  tb(fl 
cultivated  olasst'S,  these  modifying  circumstances  already  presenledJl 
and  othiim  hereafter  to  be  pointed  out,  must  he  taken  into  consideration 
\T  tbe  student  of  the  i-ecent  edui;atioijal  movi^uicnt  in  the  South  is  t« 
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come  to  uiiy  n>iiul>I«  ooncta^ion.    Outside  a  hidaM  tlioiij^L  f(mdaallf ' 
enlargiu^c'laN^<>rtheiioiiaaDil(Iungtit«r»  oftbe  more  rnvoreiliii  worldly  ' 
means,  ti>  ihi-  v:i.'<t  luKJority  ol' the  cbildreii  ftuil  youth  uf  the  respetstnble 
white  folk  ut'ilitMtu  atHt«8,  thepursait  of  a  good  edncHtioii  still  retoaiiia  ' 
ft  Rharpi'limU  up  "»  Hteep  and  rugged  way."    To  appreciate  itwemaat 
go  back  a  lull  li^lf  ccDtory  in  the  Northeast  ami  a  luug  generation  ia 
th«  Nortli  u  r~.\,  ;uid  feoall  the  exLaustiug  toils,  painful  ecouomies,  anil ; 
patient  hitcnihi-.-tiif  the  ooiiiilry  pe^tple  to  save  for  the  growing  hoy  and  j 
girl;  the  luii^'  iltlly  journey  to  the  Utile  distnet  school ;  the  oncasioual  * 
term  at  tin-  l<x-ul  acwleuiy ;  the  untraaee  to  college  with  meager  outfit 
of  acbolartv  ]irfpnraUou  and  'the  ainewB  of  war;'  the  weiiry  winter  and 
eDmmer  mIiooI  keeping  tu  "  keep  tlic  pot  boiling."     We  have  been  living 
for  the  past  twelve  years  among  people  in  all  these  sixteen  SontbWB 
States  «tio  ;iie  carrying  on  Ibo  work  of  educating  their  families  witti 
a  penustt^iiif,  Helftleoial,  even  a  waste  of  life  energy,  that  kiudluH  the 
bamblest  Mlaliun  with  a  bright  gleam  of  honor  and  prophesies  all  goo^ 
things  for  tlio  future.    Even  yet  a  full  tbird  of  the  children  and  yoat 
of  legal  school  age — and  the  mass  of  Southern  youth  from  fourteen 
eighteen  atv  us  surely  in  ueed  of  good  schooling  as  those  of  mi 
favored  sertioim  from  t«u  to  fifteen— aro  ia  uo  useful  conueetiou  w: 
aoylhing  •li'strviug  the  name  of  Mibool.    The  periotlical  outbreak 
impatieii<'<-  Jiiuii  the  moAt  oom]*etent  Southern  educators  over  the 
efUviene>.ii|[riitlie  worse  than  uselessuesM,  of  the  oouutry  district  so' 
through  u  lii>li'  maleM  doeii  not  exaggerate  the  fact  that,  after  m 
yean*  of  iirfKligious  effort,  mnltitudes  of  the  children  of  this  sevtioi 
not  getljii;;  t'vtij  a  tolerable  allowance  of  the  conimou  heritage  oft 
America ti  >uiiih— tbe  meager  elementary  education  which  will  oet 
the  g<tte!^  <il  i-iimpetent  citizenship. 

So,  wli'ii  t  Ik-  iiiH]»ecU>r,  Northern  or  8oiithenj,  going  around  revie 
(he  prfsfhi  t><liK'aiioDal  facilities  of  theiw.-  States  with  the  pedagr 
yanlstiek  of  th<-exi>efti  veut«  his  disgust  or  indignation  at  tb 
frets  anil  tir.inds  the  people  as  *'  illiterate"  in  the  sense  of  tha 
at  the  eenii-iH  of  cutturfe  at  home  and  abma<),  he  uiisHes  the  verj 
and  pii  li  uf  ll>i-  whole  matter.     For  this  colonel  boy  or  girl  that 
all  day  ar  llatnplOD  scliool  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  awake  t4 
after  AUiidow  ii,  and,  then,  after  a  year  of  this  schooling,  must  r 
toil  or  tc-ai'li  with  the  food  hope  of  eouung  again  and  again 
todolh<!  M-hool  work  of  two  years  in  live — i.i  gettingout  of  thi 
war"  adi-H<vpliiieof  dianhoodaitd  womatiboiKl  which  many  a  ri 
son  or  dauijliLT,  n«m  to  Europe  for  a  "  finish,"  might  envy,    'J 
garint  niKiiiilaiDetrr,  who  "shows  up"  at  Ilerea  or  U.  S.  Grant 
nity  witlioiii   xliirl  collar,  iroaM-rs  tUGke>«I  into  hi»  muddy  boo 
ing  his  bliixhing  sister,  coaHin,  or  sweetheart,  there  to  "beg" 
beginning."   vurkiog  up  from  the  second   reAiler  and  mnlf 
ublf :  off  4i>'l  ou,  going  borne  to  work  ou  the  new  niilroiul,  c 
I>eddl<-  U>.>1.<.  or.  Ilka  Gcotgs  Wttshlugton's  old  nchoolmas 
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the  little  moantaiii  boys  and  girls  all  he  knows,  is  in  the  very  state  of 
vital  reception  which  would  be  the  ideal  of  Pestalozzi ;  a  state  whore 
every  sort  of  knowledge  sticks,  and  mind,  heart  and  soul  concentrate 
into  the  same  desi)eration  of  purpose  whereby  Borace  Mann  fitted  for 
college  in  three  months,  Hugh  Miller  dug  his  way  down  to  the  old  red 
sandstone,  and  thousands  of  the  world's  bravest  and  best  have  *^  taken 
the  kingdom  by  force." 

As  we  stand  before  the  curious  and  eager  crowd  in  the  Southern 
graded  village  school  or  the  country  aca<lemy  to  tell  anew  our  <<  story 
without  an  end,"  we  mark  the  quick  rebound  of  emotion  from  the  seats, 
the  flashing  eye  of  this  pale-faced  boy,  the  kindling  cheeks  of  this  gen- 
erous girl,  and  feel  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  of  aspiration,  hope, 
and  high  resolve  from  soul  to  soul.  That  boy  is  here  l>ecauHe  a  whole 
family  has  been  denying  itself  new  clothes,  home  comforts,  journeyings, 
more  things  than  they  tell  each  other,  that  the  promising  son  may 
have  his  chance.  That  girl  will  go  home  to  pull  up  her  younger  sister 
or  teach  a  country  school,  three  miles  off,  through  winter  mud  and  summer 
blaze,  to  keep  her  brother  in  college.  These  teachers,  often  of  the  best 
families  in  the  county,  are  living  on  salaries  that  wouhl  be  scome<l  by 
the  proud  ^^bonnen^  that  swarm  the  Central  Park  of  New  York,  or  the 
stylish  cooks  and  chambermaids  that  march  in  stately  procession  to 
Sunday  morning  service  in  Chicago;  lending  of  their  little  store  to  the 
promising  scholar  of  the  school,  ever  turning  about  in  their  shut-up  life 
like  a  tired  man  in  bed  to  find  an  easier  spot  to  lie.  Three-fourths  of 
the  children  and  youth  in  a  dozen  of  these  States  who  really  think  of 
gaining  an  education  are  getting  their  schooling  amid  circumstances 
that  are,  in  themselves,  a  most  stringent  and,  if  rightly  understood  and 
used,  a  most  valuable  university  of  American  citizenship. 

XL 

And  to  thousands  of  families,  this  discipline  of  toil,  economy,  and 
sacrifice  for  the  children  is  itself  the  most  precious  ^^supplemental 
educational  course;"  in  middle  or  even  advanced  life  opening  a  new 
realm  of  observation  and  experience.  The  most  favored  class  of  South- 
em  students  are  not  exempt  from  the  peculiar  influences  of  the  new 
Southern  life;  if  not  stinted  in  money,  often  shut  in  by  walls  of  local 
and  home  environment  which  tell  on  their  entire  future.  Nowhere  in 
Christendom  are  6,000,000  children  and  youth,  the  younger  tliinl  of  a 
great  iK)pu1ation,  coming  up  to  resiionsible  manhood  and  womanhood 
through  a  personal,  domestic,  neighborhootl,  and  historical  experience 
BO  notable,  in  some  ways  so  valuable,  in  all  wa3's  so  essential  to  a  just 
understanding  of  the  educational  situation — sih  in  these  sixteen  States 
we  once  called  the  Southern  American  Commonwealths.  Could  the 
whole  story  of  the  Southern  educational  situation  have  l»een  disen- 
taugletl  from  the  everglade  of  misunderstanding  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, cultivated  theorizing,  and  political  malignity  in  which  it  has  been 
8810- 
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obBcarei)  eveu  from  the  view  of  the  average  lioneat  aud  intelligeot  ob- 
server, no  atateaman  looking  to  the  verdictofbistory  would  have  put 
his  name  on  record  with  the  fatal  annex,  "  No,"  over  against  the  wise 
aud  patriotic  scheme  of  l>Iational  Aid  to  Southern  Educatiou  which  was 
finally  rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1S90. 
The  name  aud  fame  of  the  men  who  projected  aud,  to  the  last,  held  fast 
to  that  great  conception  are  secure  and  will  come  forth  from  the  little 
cloud  of  present  obscuration  to  lead  the  way  to  some  even  more  com- 
prehensive and  radical  movement  of  the  whole  American  people  to 
stamp  out  the  illiteracy  which  is  the  bottom  peril  of  every  American 
community,  from  metropolitan  New  York  to  the  most  remote  ranch  of 
New  Mexico  or  the  glacier  slopes  of  Alaska. 

SII. 


In  no  way  has  the  United  States  Bareau  of  Kducation  more  decisiTfl)) 
vindicated  its  importance  than  by  its  persistent  eflbrt  to  make  i 
Southern  people acquaintedwith  theirown  educational  history, progrti 
and  present  necessity.    Tweuty-flve  years  ago  it  seemed  almost  a  bcq 
less  task  to  understand   the  condition  of  educational  affairs,  befoij 
^1865,  even  in  the  oldest  of  these  States.    Probably  a  large  amount  jl 

alnable  material  for  such  a  record  had  been  destroyed  during  the  OiH 
There   were  no  reliable  educational   collections  in   the  Sta 
aroliives  and  even  the  college  aud  university  libraries  were  scauU 
famished  with  catalogues  and  historical  memorials  of  the  higher  cl^ 
of  schools.     We  do  know  enough  of  the  state  of  eilucation  among  8^ 
lower  masses  of  the  white  people  to  discredit  the  estimates  thea  I 
subsequently  made  concerning  popular  illiteracy.     By  the  unweaii 
labors  of  Henry  Barnard  and  John  Eat^n,  the  two  first  United  Stftl 
Oommissioners  of   Education,  a  considerable   mass  of  material  1 
accumulated  in  the  library  of  the  Bureau  and  arranged  by  its  iudefiM 
gable  librarian,  Mr.  Henderson  Presnell,  in  a  way  that,  while  it  I 
spired  gratitude  for  the  immense  labor  implied  in  the  collection,  did  liti 
more  than  reveal  its  amazing  deficiencies.     Under  the  administration! 
Hon.  N.  Q.  R.  Dawson  a  series  of  excellent  monographs  on  Sonthll 
education,  previous  to  1860,  has  been  issued,  which,  fragmentary  as  tl ' 
are,  have  the  great  merit  of  directing  the  attention  of  Southern  sot 
men  and  statesmen  to  this  interesting  field  of  home  inquiry.    It  wm 
be  a  great  service  both  to  American  educatiou  aud  civilization  c 
the  historical  department  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  which  (I 

lareanof  Education  is  already  so  indebted,  push  these  invcBtig) 

their  last  possible  result  and  give  the  country  a  truthful  bistc 

the  school  life  of  the  fifteen  Sootheru  States  before  the  great  war. 

Not  even  the  most  powerful  Northern  State,  with  its  large  faciUtl 
for  accumulating  statistics  through  its  public-school  department,  hadfl 
rived  at  any  very  satisfactory  understanding  of  its  own  condition  ii 
respect  previous  to  18C0.    Bat  in  the  fifteen  Southern  States  all  1 
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edncatioiml  aud  social  t^^ndencies  and  habits  of  the  people  were  nn- 
favorablo  to  such  an  efiTort.  Outside  a  dozen  State  universities  and  the 
free  schools  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  cities,  there  was  no  organ- 
ization of  the  public  school  system  that  claimed  the  attention  of  legis- 
lators through  yearly  rei>orts  of  the  true  educational  condition  of  the 
people.  The  Southern  educators  as  a  class  had  taken  to  heart  the  ven- 
erable fallacy  that  eilucation  proceeds  downwanls  ft'om  the  summit  to- 
wards the  base  of  society.  It  is  true,  no  less  in  education  than  in  every 
realm  of  human  affairs,  that  the  few  inspired,  highly  endowed,  and 
ampl}'  furnished  leaders  of  the  race  are  the  guide  posts  of  civilization. 
But  it  is  a  painful  fact  that  in  no  age  or  land  has  a  superior  cultured 
class  heeu  strongly  moved  by  its  own  impulse  to  hand  down  the  torch 
of  good  learning  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  The  innate  selfishness  of  our 
obstinate  human  nature  is  eiisily  satisfletl  with  any  superiority  of  the 
individual  or  a  favored  class,  and  finds  a  thousand  plausible  arguments 
for  withholding  the  inalienable  rights  of  our  common  humanity  from 
the  majority  of  mankind.  Thus,  while  in  every  country,  ancient  and 
modern,  the  movement  for  universal  education  has  doubtless  been  led 
by  a  devoted  group  of  eminent  scholars  and  thinkers,  the  organized 
higher  education  of  the  country  has  always  been  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  reformer.  No  illustration  of  this  fact  is  more  strik- 
ing than  England.  With  a  famous  university  system  dating  back 
through  centuries,  a  glorious  literature,  a  cultured  clergy,  a  trained 
statesmanship,  and  a  habit  of  constitutional  government  that  led  the 
old  world,  even  in  18G0  there  was  nothing  in  England  that  deserved 
the  name  of  a  public-school  system,  and  the  secondary  schools  at  a  later 
date,  as  a  ch&ss,  weredeclared  by  the  evidence  of  experts  unworthy  of  the 
country.  Until  the  legislation  of  the  present  year  no  Englishman  could 
obtain  free  elementary  public  schooling  for  his  children  without  the  last 
humiliation  of  poverty — a  sworn  declaration  of  inability  to  pay  the 
small  tuition  fee  of  the  present  system ;  and  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
concentrateil  interest  of  the  great  secondary  and  collegiate  system  for 
generations  barred  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  high 
schiK>l.  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  intelligent  masses  of  the  people 
in  every  country  have  wreste<l  popular  education  from  the  i>owers 
alN)ve  by  direct  political  iiction  upon  the  Government,  as  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  or  by  an  imiK>sing  demonstration  of  the 
I>enls  of  illiteracy  to  national  existence,  as  on  the  Continent 

XIII. 

Doubtless  our  Southern  Unite<l  States  had  weighty  reasons  for  with- 
holding the  free  school  from  even  the  mtyority  of  their  white  i>opulation 
in  the  very  constitution  of  Southern  society  previous  to  18G0.  Their  in- 
dustrial system  concentrated  power  and  opiK>rtunity  of  all  sorts  in  a 
small  and  extremely'  able  claas.  The  arrangements  for  the  e<lucational 
training  of  this  i)ortion  of  their  people  were,  all  things  considered,  rea- 
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HOiiabl;  adequate  to  tbe  liomanda  of  Bociety.  Tlie  collegiate  and 
academical  schools  of  these  fifteen  States  were,  with  few  exoeptions, 
(leiiomiDatioiial,  aod  hir^ety  under  the  infiiience  of  the  leading  Protea- 
tant  clergy.  Many  of  these  were  Bati8faetx>ry  to  their  patrons  and 
some  of  them  of  natioual  reputation.  The  isolation  of  plantation  life 
made  home  instruction,  tbrongh  resident  tutorship,  a  favorite  resort, 
or  gathered  little  gronps  of  children  in  neighborhood  private  schools. 
The  wealthy  families  often  sent  their  children  to  the  North  or  to  Europe 
for  superior  training.  The  attempts  at  au  eS'ective  system  of  common 
schools  for  the  humbler  white  people  were  spasmodic  and  never  very 
satisfactory.  The  chronic  jealousy  of  concentrated  power,  even  in  a 
State  government,  paralyzed  the  ett'orts  of  the  more  zealous  aud  en- 
lightenetl  public,  achoolmen  who  urged  the  dire  neceasity  of  universal 
education  upon  the  legislatures.  The  growing  alienation  of  the  great 
leaders  of  political  aB'airs  from  the  Northern  policy  told  strongly  against 
animitationof  tbe  common  school  systemof  that  portiou  of  the  country. 
Although  tbe  persistent  appeals  of  an  inDuential  class  of  writers,  in 
journals  like  I>e  Bow's  Review,  in  disparagement  of  Northern  schools, 
teachers,  and  educational  literature  for  Southern  youlb,  seemed  to 
have  failed  to  estrange  the  more  intelligent  class  from  the  connection 
with  this  source  of  educational  supply,  there  was  yet  little  probability 
that  any  of  these  States  would  follow  tbe  educational  lead  of  the  old 
Northeast  or  the  new  Northwest. 

To  these  and  other  causes  must  we  look  for  the  singular  lack  of  val- 
uable information  concerning  tbe  educational  affairs  of  tbe  South 
before  18G0.  Indeed,  the  more  earnestly  the  effort  is  made  to  obtain  a 
truthful  account  of  this  perio<i  the  more  uncertain  are  tbe  results. 
This  uncertainty  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  habit  of  mutual  exaggera- 
tion in  the  attempt  to  picture  the  actual  state  of  affairs  during  this 
]ierioil.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Northern  educator  and  statesman,  dis- 
heartened at  the  dearth  of  reliable  data,  is  inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
illiteracy  of  the  Southern  masses,  and  depreciate  the  quality  aud  quan- 
tity of  tbe  educational  facilities  in  actual  operation.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  fllass  of  Southern  educational  and  popular  leaders,  who  hold  to  tbe 
amiable  policy  of  claiming  all  things  for  their  civilization  in  tbe  golden 
age  before  the  flood,  obscure  the  truth  aud  mislead  tbe  public  mind  by 
a  boastful  exaggeration  as  unreliable  and  far  more  mischevious  than 
the  opposite.  The  South  can  afford  to  face  the  plain  truth  concerning 
itself  at  any  period  of  its  history.  The  Southern  historian  who  will 
patiently  and  conscientiously  gather  up  the  previous  movements  of  its 
educational  life,  from  the  colonial  days  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  will  not  only  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  his  own  section,  but 
enrich  tbe  National  educational  literature  with  the  record  of  a  great 
people  struggling  against  the  disabilities  of  a  vast  new  couutry  aud  a 
peculiar  industrial  system,  slowly  feeling  its  way  towards  the  American 
idea  of  universal  education;  meanwhile,  training  a  superior  class  which, 
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in  executive  facnlty,  in  iitiblicntfairB  and  social  iuSiience,  for  a  time  held 
tke  acknowledged  leadersliip  or  tlie  Republic 

XIV 

Ho  part  of  this  record  would  be  nioro  valuable  tban  sucb  a  picture 
as  miglit  be  trathfiilly  drawu  of  t!ie  eftbrta  to  educate  the  entire  white 
popatatioQ  of  these  flfteeu  States  during  the  seventy-five  years  ftom 
the  revolutionary  era  to  the  begiuning  of  the  Civil  War.    Even  before   ■ 
the  revolt  of  the  thirteen  colonies  from  Great  Britaia  the  leading  minds  ' 
of  Virginiit,  with  sympathy  in  otber  colonif^s,  had  fully  apprehended 
the  imperative  necessity  of  a  public  system  of  schooling  for  the  white 
people.    Thomas  Jefferson  went  further,  and  outlined  in  his  remarkable 
Bcbeme  a  plan  for  the  eioaucipatiou  of  the  slaves  and  their  ti-aiuiug,  by 
indnslrlal  education,  for  their  dnties  as  freedmen,  or  removal  from  the 
conntry.    His  compreheumve  plans,  set  before  the  people  of  Virginia 
previous  to  the  Hevolutiouary  war,  were  substantially  approved  by  the 
doxeu  foremost  minds  of  that  epoch.     Washington,  Madison,  Cabell, 
and  Marshall,  wiih  a  lieroic  following,  labored  for  an  entire  generation 
to  convince  the  people  of  tlie  old  Dominion  of  their  necessity,     lint  the 
gulf  between  the  foremost  and  the  average  comprehension  of  republican 
society  was  too  deep  and  broad  to  be  spanned.    The  ecclesiastical  inter- 
est concentrated  in  the  leading  denominational  seats  of  learning  was  1 
opposed  from  the  tirst.    The  average  planter  wa»  either  too  well  satis- 
fied wiih  what  he  could  bny  for  his  own  honsehold  or  too  skeptical  con-  I 
c«n  ling  the  result  of  educating  "the  common  herd,"  to  favor  such  ani 
Qtieertaiii  experiment.    The  result  of  this  protracted  struggle,  one  of 
the  most  interestiug  and  instructive  in  American  educational  annala, 
through  the  first  generation  of  the  Republic  tilt  1820,  was  the  virtual 
(lefuat  of  Jefferson's  plan,  with  the  sole  esception  of  the  University  of 
Virgini.i,  the  capstone  of  the  edifice.     Even  this  great  school  v 
ImposHtble  in  the  older  part  of  the  State,  and  tlie  new  university  arose 
on  itH  western  edge,  a  prophetic  suggestion  of  the  future  development 
of  a  State  university  system  lowarda  the  sunset,  even  to  the  remote   , 
Pacific  coast.     Virginia,  then  as  now,  was  the  educational  leader  of  the   . 
South,  aud  the  history  of  public  schooling  in  the  remaining  fonrteett 
StateK,  till  IsDO,  was  a  repetition  of  the  confiiut  in  the  mother  Common- 
wealth. 

But  it  was  not  without  frequent  and  partially  successful  efforts,  for  a 
broiMliT  policy  that  these  States  were  all  found,  in  ISIJO,  tied  fast  to  the 
old  Hritich  system  of  public  education,  as  far  as  it  could  be  applied  to 
a  new  country  and  circumstances  In  many  wayn  so  diverse.  All  these 
Cuminonweulths,  in  INffll,  wtre  supplied  with  a  State  uulvorsity  or  de- 
nonduational  colli-ges  of  respeotiible  standing,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  that  educationally  fur  olfperiufl.  Thi-re  were  a  suilicient  number  of 
academical  achuols,  chiefly  of  the  sectarian  Christian  type,  to  supply 
the  (lemrind  for  tlie  secomlary  education.    Of  course,  in  the  dearth  o{  ^ 
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common- school  opportunitiea  and  the  low  grade  of  numbers  of  t 
Tate  or  neighborhood  facilities,  these  secoodary  schools,  thoagh  often  * 
dignified  with  the  title  "college,"  were  largely  given  to  what  is  now 
regarded  the  higher-elementary  and  grammar-grade  instruction  in  a 
good  Southern  graded  school.  It  is  impossible  to  learn  the  number  of 
pupils  sent  to  the  2^orth,  instructed  by  iiortheni  or  Europeau  teachers 
at  home,  or  educated  abroad ;  but  from  occasional  statements,  cape- 
cially  in  the  older  States,  it  must  hare  been  considerable.  _ 

i 

But  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  most  obscure,  portiou  of  thitt  * 
record  is  the  persistent  effort  of  leading  educators  in  all  these  States  to 
establish  au  effective  system  of  public  elementary  schooling  for  the 
masses  of  the  white  people.  The  glimpses  into  the  dark  realm  of  lower- 
class  illiteracy  which  opens  in  twilight  vistas  along  the  journey  tra- 
versed by  the  historical  student  are  painfully  suggestive  of  an  educa- 
tional destitution  not  known  or  not  recognized  by  the  educated  class. 
The  i)ersistent  effort  of  an  eminent  group  of  educational  reformers,  of 
whom  Preside ntThoru well  of  South  Carolina,  Dr.  Breckinridge  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Dr.  Wilt-y  of  North  Caroliua  were  illustrious  examples, 
to  arouse  tlie  public  mind  to  the  danger  of  such  a  condition,  drew  a 
broad  avenue  of  light  through  the  twilight  of  popular  intelligence  up 
to  the  very  year  of  the  war  of  seoesajou.  No  volume  of  greater  inter- 
est and  value  to  the  present  condition  of  the  South  could  be  published 
than  a  collection  of  the  addresses  and  a  record  of  the  important  meet- 
ings called  in  every  Southern  State  by  distinguished  men  for  the  fur- 
therauce  of  this  style  of  public  education. 

The  Southern  free  school  of  this  period  did  not  propose  to  be  a 
"common  school"  for  "all  orders  and  conditions  of  people."  Like  the 
English  board  school,  it  was  professedly  a  limited  elementary  system 
of  public  instruction  for  the  large  number  of  children  and  youth  unable 
to  incur  the  expeuse  of  the  established  collegiate  and  secondary  insti- 
tutions. In  several  of  these  States,  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Morth 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Missouri,  G-eorgia,  and  Louisiana, 
au  intermittent,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  N^orth  Caroliua  for  a  few 
years  lietOre  IUGO,  a  hopeful  success,  was  achieved.  But  the  whole 
tide  of  political  policy  and  the  established  habit  of  society  worked 
against  the  permauunt  establishment  of  such  a  meager  system  of  public 
education.  The  schools  were  so  often  poor  and  the  conditions  of  lower 
caste  life  so  oppressive  that  they  were  avoided  by  the  very  i>eople  for 
whom  the  system  was  established.  An  American  citizen  may  be  igno- 
rant, degraded,  full  of  the  prejudices  and  vices  of  illiteracy,  but  the 
one  thing  he  will  not  abide  is  the  imputation  of  "  sitting  down  at  the 
second  table  "in  any  public  arrangement.  Against  this  and  other 
equally  serious  impedimeuts  this  system  struggled,  swamped  in  failure .o 
or  achieving  a  spasEuodic  success  eveu  more  discouraging  to  the  iut« 
gent  friends  of  universal  education. 
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Bot  in  several  of  the  foremost  cities  of  tUe  South,  iu  Charleston, 
C,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Bavauuab,  Qa.,  and  New  Orleaus,  La.,  in  Kushvi: 
and  Mempbis,  Teuii.,  with  greater  success  iu  Baltimore,  Louisville,  aud 
8t,  Louis,  on  the  border,  a  city  syatem  of  public  instruction  was  estab- 
lished, of  eflieient  character,  ttequeutly  under  the  direction  of  eminent 
tCRcbors  fi-om  the  North,  which  included  large  oumbers  of  the  more 
favored  class  of  the  puimlation  aud  laid  the  fonndation  of  the  pre-aent 
excelleut  public  schools  otall  those  cities.  £B|>eciallj  to  this  movement 
in  Tenneijsee  and  North  Carolina  is  the  South  indebted  for  a  numerous 
body  of  fluperiiiteudents  in  the  new  graded  schools  in  all  the  Southern 
Atlautic  States,  as  Virgiuia  still  furuishes  a  largecontingent  of  the  pro- 
fessors aud  presidents  of  the  loading  colleges  of  the  Southwest.  _ 

XVI.  I 

Bnt  it  is  not  to  this  imiierfect  ante-bellum  system  of  public  education 
that  we  are  to  look  for  theschooliogofSoatheru  girls  in  the  last  gener- 
ation.   Up  to  1865  there  was  uo  coeducational  State  uuirersity  in  the 
Sonth.    The  intermittent  aud  feeble  free  schools  of  the  opeu  country 
oStered  small  attraction  even  for  the  daughters  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Twenty  years  ago,  vtstting  a  public  school  in  Sheffield,  England,  I  ob- 
served with  aatouishment  the  inferior  dress  and  general  appearance  of.   . 
the  girls,  for  which  the  charactoiistic  explanation  was  given  by  the  .4 
master ;  "  You  mn^t  kuow,  sir,  that  an  Euglishman,  of  the  class  that 
patronize  these  schools,  gives  all  he  has  to  the  boy  of  the  family  aud 
leaves  the  girl  to  get  on  as  she  can."    The  lot  of  the  girl  of  the  hum- 
bler classes  of  white  people  iu  our  Southern  States,  a  generation  ago, 
did  iiot  iuclude  even  the  small  allowance  of  schooling  granted  to  the  J 
boy.    The  exception  to  this  habit  was  the  large  atceudance  on  the  new  '1 
public  schools  in  a  few  Southeru  cities.    In  each  of  these  an  excellent 
public  high  school  for  girls  was  established.    Indeed,  one  of  the  most . 
significantresults  of  this  movement  was  the  coming  to  the  frontof  a  large 
olass  of  enthusiastic  girls,  already  waiting  for  the  opening  act  of  the 
inspiring  drama  of  woman's  free  education  iu  the  Southland.  ' 

The  secondary  schools  of  these  States,  esteblished  by  the  different  j 
religious  bodies,  sometimes  by  private  or  even  municipal  associated  * 
enterprise,  were,  during  the  period  that  closed  in  1800,  the  chief  de- 
pendence of  the  Southern  girl  who  aspired  to  more  than  the  ordinary 
home  or  neighborhood  trainiug  aud  was  not  able  to  go  to  more  ambitious 
seminaries  in  the  North  or  study  abroad.     In  another  place  we  shall 
endeavor  to  give  a  list  of  the  more  celebrated  of  this  class  of  schools  1 
which,  under  the  numerous  titles,  "female  seminary,"  "college,"'  "  in-   J 
stitute,"  were  multiplied  through  all  the  fifteen  States  south  of  Mason     ' 
aod  Dixon's  line,  up  to  the  memorable  opening  year  of  the  great  con- 
flict.    Here  agaiu,  the  unfortunate  lack  of  valuable  statistics  prevents  a 
sattsfaclory   estimate  of  the  number,  quality,  or  iudueuce  of  these 
nntuurous  and  highly  appreciated  semiuaries.    A  few  of  the  best  have 
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preaerved  iLtereatiuK  records.  Tiie  grateful  recollectiou  of  nainbers  of 
good  woiuen  trained  iu  them,  and  ttie  States  and  localities  blessed  by 
the  labors  of  tlieir  more  celebrated  teachers,  niiglit  be  drawu  upon  for  a 
memorial  of  wbat  is  rapidlj  passing  out  of  public  remembrance.  One 
of  tbeaeiuBtitutions,  tbe  Wesleyan  Female  College, of  Macon,  Oa.,claimB 
the  honor  of  beiug  the  first  in  the  Cuited  States  to  bestow  college  de- 
grees on  young  women. 

Tbe  cliaracter  of  these  schools  probably  did  not  differ  essentially 
from  tbe  same  class  of  schools  for  girls  in  the  Northern  States,  althoagb, 
in  the  North,  there  were  a  large  number  of  coeducational  academies. 
The  old-time  academy  of  New  England,  attended  hy  the  ambitious  boys 
and  girls  of  the  neighborhood,  was  the  suggestion  aud  model  of  the 
American  coeducational  college.  Thereisnodouhtthattheinstructiou 
iu  this  class  of  secondary  schools  was  more  thorough  than  in  the  female 
seminaries  of  similar  rank ;  for  the  presence  of  a  considerable  class  of 
young  men,  preparing  for  college,  was  an  incentive  to  their  friends  of 
tbe  other  ses.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  tbe  present  advanced 
opinions  and  elaborate  arrangements  for  the  secondary  aud  higher  edu- 
uatiou  of  girls,  iu  the  Northern  States,  largely  represent  an  educational 
movement  of  the  past  thirty  years.  A  few  really  superior  schools  for 
young  ladies,  mostly  too  expensive  for  general  attendance;  a  smaller 
number  of  less  exj^nsive  colleges  or  higher  class  academies,  like  Ober- 
tin,  Ohio,  aud  South  Hailley,  Mass.;  two  or  thc^e  colleges,  somewhat 
reluctantly  opened  for  the  admittance  of  female  students;  and  the  new 
State  Normal  School  of  the  East,  blazed  the  route  of  the  splendid  high- 
way along  which  the  American  girl  now  walks  amid  the  observation 
and  applause  of  the  educational  public  in  both  hemispheres.  Tbe  best 
arrangements  for  a  general  8iii)erior  training  of  young  women  up  to  1S60, 
were  perhaps  found  iu  the  upper  grade  of  the  State  uortmil  schools  of 
Massachusetts.  Ilere  was  introduced  a  method  of  instruction  that  was 
destined  to  supersede  tbe  regulation  female  seminary  type  of  superfi- 
cial cramming  iu  the  solid  and  rapid  "shamming'' in  the  ornamental 
branches.  Some  of  these  Northern  schools  attracted  large  numbers  of 
Southern  girls.  Of  these,  the  celebrated  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Female  Seminary, 
established  aud  presided  over  with  great  executive  ability  by  Madame 
Emma  Willard,  was  the  most  celebrated.  Even  up  to  the  year  ISGO,  as 
werecall,  this  school  was  crowded  with  the  daughters  of  leading  families 
from  all  the  States  of  the  South. 

Some  of  the  home  schools  of  this  description  were  established  and 
tiugbt  by  Northern  educators,  like  the  Central  Female  College  at  Clin- 
ton, Miss.,  by  Dr.  Oillmau  and  others  hereafter  to  be  named.  Others 
were  under  the  direction  of  teachers  greatly  prized  and  affectionately 
remembered  at  home.  Bnt  few  of  them  were  under  the  entire  con- 
trol of  women.  The  Southern  Protestant  clergy  during  ibis  jieriod 
were  as  indueucial  in  the  directiou  of  the  academical  and  college 
ediMsatlon  of  the  South  as  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  any  Europtian 
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nation  to-day.    Especially  was  tbe  "feoiale  college"  a  special  profes 
cional  presflrve.    Tbe  labors,  sacrifiiies,  and  devoted  services  of  maiiy 
of  these  nieu  endeared  them  to  tbis  generatioa  of  Soathero  vomen,  j 
aad  their  aS'ectionate  appreciatioQ  of  their  spiritnal  leaders  has  hia> 
deretl  the  development  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  public  schools  and  j 
Inr^ty  aided  in  tbe  rebuilding  of  tbe  old-time  seminary  for  girls  ove^  , 
thrown  by  the  war. 

SVII. 

The  lack  of  ^ood  preparatory  home  schools  and  the  isolation  of  faoKl 
ily  life  in  the  eoantry  were  a  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  this  class 
of  institutions  and  hindered  the  solid  education  of  the  Southern  youog 
women  daring  all  these  years.  Even  now  thousands  of  these  good 
girls,  eager  for  educational  opportuuity,  are  compelled  to  come  to  the 
academy  so  imperfectly  prepared  in  the  elements  that  a  thorough  see- 
oodnry  edncatiou,  in  the  brief  period  of  attendance,  is  a  virtual  impos- 
sibility. In  these  earlier  years  the  hindrances  must  have  been  even 
more  formidnble  than  itt  present.  But  with  all  these  drawbacks  there 
was  a  fair  amount  of  excellent  work  going  on  in  these  namerons  female 
colleges  and  seminaries,  as  the  large  class  of  intelligeut  and  accom- 
plished Southern  women  of  that  day,  trained  exclusively  in  them,  at- 
tests. One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  old-time  Boutbern  education  was 
tbA  large  number  of  Guglish,  Scotch,  and  Protestant  Irish  teachers  in 
all  these  schools,  Mauy  of  them  were  men  of  emineut  ability.  Some 
of  the  Catholic  schools  of  these  States,  especially  those  of  Maryland 
and  Louisiana,  are  said  to  have  had  unusual  merit.  There  were  also 
in  every  city  of  the  Sooth,  and  now  and  then  in  the  villages,  schools 
of  especial  value,  semiprivate,  generally  a  small  number  of  select  stu- 
dents grouped  about  a  teacher  of  rare  ability  uud  notable  womanhood. 
Would  tliat  a  picture  of  this  deeply  interesting  world  of  the  old  time 
school  life  of  the  Southern  girl  could  be  reproduced  even  as  vivid  and 
vital  as  is  jiossible  for  the  similar  realm  of  culture  in  tlie  Northern 
States.  No  occupation  should  be  more  attruclive  to  a  large  number  of 
yonog  literary  aspirants  in  the  South  than  the  gathering  up  of  these 
memorials  of  tbe  dear  old  da,\s  of  the  mothers  and  grandmothers,  and 
presenting  them  in  the  simple  garb  of  honest  and  truthful  histories 
for  tbe  reverent  recollection  and  encouragement  of  the  wideawake 
yoaog  Southern  womanhood  of  to-day. 

XVIII. 

But  it  must  be  evident  to  every  careful  observer  of  Sonthern  affairs, 
for  tlie  past  generation,  that  tbe  school  life  of  these  States  previous  to 
1860  docs  not  inufSciently  explain  the  remarkable  revelation  of  South- 
ern womanhood  subsequent  to  that  critical  epoch.  Valuable  as  some 
of  these  schools  may  have  been,  and  much  as  a  limited  class  may  have 
availed  themselves  of  larger  opportunities  elsewhere,  still  the  que^slion 
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forces  itself  upou  tbe  observer,  to  wbatmnst  we  attribute  the  wonder.' 
fol  display  of  abilii^y,  industry,  and  patieut  endurance  of  the  greatest 
earthly  trials  by  multitades  of  Southern  women  during  the  wart  How 
acflouut  for  the  marvelons  rebound  of  ambition  and  energy  that,  in  the 
tweLty-Bve  years  since  its  close,  have  virtually  placed  the  youuger 
womauhnod  of  all  these  States  in  control  of  the  upper  story  of  the  new 
order  of  Sontlieru  society  t  Now  that  the  old-time  aesuuptlon  of  a 
hereditary  social  superiority,  dating  from  the  colonial  era,  has  been  rel- 
egated to  the  domain  of  romance,  the  reasonsfor  this  condition  must  be 
sought  in  the  envirooment  of  the  woman's  lot  during  the  generations 
before  this  flood.  There  must  we  took  for  "the  hiding  place  of  power' 
in  this  episode  of  the  social  history  of  the  South. 

Our  human  nature,  in  spite  of  its  "  natural  and  acquired  depravity*! 
and  its  "  often  intirmities,"  has  a  wondrous  facility  in  adjusting  itself  to 
iuliexible  conditions.  What  cau  not  be  had  through  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  supply  will  "  by  hook  or  crook  "  be  secured,  at  least  in  a  partial 
degree,  often  by  the  most  circuitous  route  aud  in  ways  iiicompreheusi- 
ble  to  the  social  aud  educational  pedant.  Ko  people  on  earth  has  dis- 
played the  practical  ability  to  wrench  tbe  best  things  of  life  out  of  the 
most  uncompromising  surroundings  to  such  an  extent  as  the  energetic 
and  aspiring  race  that  formed  the  bulk  of  the  settlers  of  the  old  thir- 
teen American  colonies.  Xeitber  tbe  southern  nor  northern  Atlantic 
coast  has  any  special  reason  to  boast  of  the  current  of  "  gentle  blood  " 
from  the  old  world  mingled  with  its  population  previous  to  the  Rovolu- 
tiouary  war.  In  the  South  it  was  oftener  a  hindrance  thau  a  help.  The 
leading  patriotic  class  in  each  of  the  Atlantic  colonies,  that  seized  the 
reins  of  public  aQ'aira  at  this  crisis  aud  dragged  an  often  reluctant  fol- 
lowing at  its  heels  through  the  terrible  eight  years  of  conflict,  was 
everywhere  composed  of  the  intelligent,  progressive  "  middle  interest  •' 
that  has  made  the  larger  Great  Britian  of  to-day.  Such  a  people  divines 
by  a  swift  instinct  the  essentials  of  success  in  education  and  drives  at 
thebeartof  the  matter  through  methods  inscrutable  to  the  cultured 
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Nowhere  iu  any  civilized  country  has  been  seen  a  ai>ectacle  like  the 
career  of  the  women  of  New  England  from  the  lauding  on  Plyniouth 
Bock  to  the  edge  of  the  present  half  century.  For  more  than  two  htin— 
dred  years  these  women,  not  inferior  to  any  iu  the  world  in  the  capacity^ 
for  tbe  noblest  culture,  devoutly  religious,  tbe  best  blood  of  the  gre 
middle  class  of  the  British  Islands,  worked  at  the  development  of  am 
of  tbe  most  dilficult  countries  ever  subdued  by  civilized  man.  Expoe 
to  the  hardships  of  a  savage  climate  aud  ableak  and  stubborn  soil ;  witj 
no  servant  class ;  compelled  to  build  up  their  home  life  from  the  fouD-^ 
dation  by  tbe  work  of  their  own  hands; — such  a  record  of  toil,  hardship, 
sacrifice,  and  eufl'ering,  so  patiently  and  silently  eudured  that  uo  ade- 
quate picture  of  it  has  yet  passed  into  the  literature  of  Now  Euglaud, 
is  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  any  superior  race.    But  oat  of  Che 
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heart  of  this  bitter  straggle  with  a  hostile  euviroument  came  the  New 
Englaiid  womaotiood  which,  more  thau  any  other  iadueDce,  accounts 
for  the  aatonishiog  aucceas,  in  all  realms  of  oar  Americsan  life,  of  that 
little  corner  of  the  Kepublio.  Those  women,  out  of  the  meager  district 
school  and  the  couuty  boardiug-school,  deprived  of  access  to  the  higher 
regiou  of  liberal  culture,  cooriuered  the  situatiou.  Half  a  century  ago 
they  had  becorue  the  beat  iuforuied  aad  must  aapiring  body  of  womeu 
in  Christendom.  And  wlieii  Providence  came  to  the  rescue,  with  tho 
reeuforcement  of  the  Irish  peaaant  girl,  and  labor-saving  machinery  re- 
liesing  the  awl'ul  strain  of  two  centuries  on  her  physical  energy,  she 
charged  upon  and  captured,  one  by  oue,  the  most  vital  opportunities  of 
the  new  age,  Hhe  found  out  threebundredand  fifty  ways  of  getting  an 
honest  living.  She  took,  as  her  right,  niue-teuths  of  the  positions  as 
teuoher  in  the  common  school.  She  thronged  the  academy,  free  high 
and  normal  schools,  aud,  later,  developed  a  group  of  the  most  thorough 
institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  woman,  and  porsnaded  suocea* 
sive  legislatures  to  declare  ber  a  voter  aud  holder  of  office  in  State,  city, 
and  township  school  affairs.  And  now,  flushed  with  success,  she  lias 
placed  even  Harvard  University  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  Woman's  An- 
ues  of  that  institution  "  has  come  to  stay  " — planted  before  its  gates — 
till  the  last  American  stronghold  of  exclusive  masculine  opportnuity  ta 
nniversity  education  strikes  tho  dag  aud  the  woman's  victory  is  won. 

XIX. 

We  shall  never  du  justice  to  the  Southern  sisterhood  of  the  Republic 
till  we  recognize  in  the  womeu  of  these  sixteen  States  the  capable  aud 
aspiriug  native  type  of  character  so  magniQceutly  displayed  In  the 
women  of  New  England  and  the  North.  In  the  South,  society,  less  mod' 
ified  by  recent  foreign  admixture  thau  even  the  New  England  of  the 
past  generatiou,  was  more  strongly  dominated  by  obstinate  laws  of 
caste  than  even  in  the  mother  country.  With  no  hereditary  civil  or 
social  privilege,  theold-time  industrial  system  of  itselfdrew  apractical 
landmark  of  social  separation,  even  more  difKcnlt  to  overleap  than  the 
wavering  line  of  what  Richard  Cobden  called  "  the  Chinese  social  caste 
of  Great  Britain."  Nowhere  was  the  opportunity  for  educational  and 
social  development  more  persistently  withholden  from  the  majority  of 
women  of  the  lower  orders  thau  in  the  older  Southern  States  previous 
to  18C0.  Tet  nowhere  was  there  to  be  found  a  greater  body  of  the  sex, 
of  gtKHl  natural  parts,  with  all  the  capabilities  of  womauly  advance- 
meut,  iu  a  condition  so  nnpropitions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old 
plantation  life,  though  in  some  respects  favorable  to  the  training  of  a 
sapei'ior  womanhood,  was  heavily  weighted  with  occasioDs  for  de- 
spondency, discouragement,  and  all  the  temptations  that  besiege  the 
b(Mne  of  a  more  favoretl  class.  Unfortunately  the  outside  world  too 
often  came  iu  contact  with  that  sort  of  Southern  woman  which  mis- 
ropreseutti  any  community — the  pleasure  bunting,  selfish, ultra  fashion- 
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able  eet,  QQ  which  all  UDfavoriiblo  influences  tell  most  visibly.    Tbvfl 
result  was  that  the  North,  several  generations  before  the  war,  came  ■ 
to  regard  the  most  ilemoustratire  class,  the  Soathern  visitors  at  its 
su  mmer  resorta,  as  the  type  of  the  superior  womau  of  the  fifteen  South- 
ern States. 

XX. 

Even  in  the  twilight  of  the  partial  acquaintance  of  the  present,  one 
is  amazed  at  the  grotesque  misapprehension  of  Southern  womanhood 
that  in  the  generation  preceding  the  civil  war  prevailed  everywhere 
outside  of  special  circles,  especially  in  the  Northeastern  States.  The 
day  of  the  omnipresent  society  editor  of  the  metropolitan  journal  had 
not  dawned.  The  growing  estrangements  of  public  policy  and  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  political  press  with  exasperating  diflerences  really 
shut  off  these  fifteen  States  from  the  great  mass  of  respectable  people 
through  the  entire  North.  The  only  class  of  Southern  women  that  was 
spoken  of  was  the  society  based  on  the  life  of  the  slave  plantation)  with 
the  professional  classes  that  at  once  served  and  represented  it. 

The  peculiarities,  individnal,  domestic,  and  temperamental;  the  local 
and  provincial  habits  of  social  life;  the  lights  and  shadows  of  this  far- 
off  realm  were  magnified  ami  distorted,  till  a  notion  of  Southern  woman- 
hood as  misleading  as  the  corresponding  caricature  of  what  was  styled 
the  Puritan  society  of  New  Eugland  became  the  established  conviction 
north  of  Mason  and  Bison's  line.  The  eccentricities  of  individuals, 
conceits  of  cliques,  and  antics  of  visiting  adventurers  in  Washington 
and  the  Hammer  resorts  of  fashion  were  transferred  to  the  entire  class. 

The  Southern  womau  was  pictured  as  an  object  lesson  of  feminine 
self-indulgence  and  laziness — a  sort  of  barbaric  queen,  surrounded  by 
her  dusky  satellites,  who  anticipated  her  every  whim.  Her  pet  activities 
were  ftirious  secession  politics,  nltra  fashionable  excesses,  with  an  occa- 
sional cyclone  of  jealousy  or  passionate  rage  over  one  of  the  inevitable 
outbreaks  that,  like  trojucal  earthquakes,  relieved  the  stagnation  of 
her  monotODons  home  life.  With  occasional  brilliant  exceptions  igno- 
rant of  letters,  art,  and  music,  with  no  capacity  for  literary  production 
or  interest  iu  the  great  movements  for  the  elevation  of  humanity  that 
80  profoundly  excited  the  serious  society  of  other  States  and  nations, 
she  was  pictured  rather  as  the  heroine  of  the  sensational  novel,  or  the 
leiuling  lady  of  the  stage,  than  as  the  descendant  of  Martha  and  Mary 
Washington  and  the  group  of  notable  and  patriotic  Southern  dames 
and  damsels  of  an  earlier  epoch. 

And  still,  although  the  opportunities  for  intimate  a«qoaintance  be- 
tween the  |)eople  of  the  diflerent  sections  are  wondcrfnily  enlarged,  i» 
the  face  of  the  annual  march  of  the  army  of  tonrista  to  '*  tJie  sunny 
South  "  and  the  growing  hiibit  of  visitation  to  the  Northern  cities,  at 
all  seasons,  by  crowds  of  eager  yonng  Southern  women,  the  old  time 
uotion  of  the  personal  and  social  status  of  the  Southern  women  remains 
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"a  delation  aud  a  snare."  I  am  iierpetaally  questioned,  by  iiitelligent 
and  iutlueutml  people  in  all  [iiirtMof  tlie  country,  coaceniing  the  South- 
eru  woman  of  the  period  in  a  way  that  is  at  once  an  amusement  and  an 
amazemeut.  At  the  bottom  of  this  misconception  is  foand  the  extreme 
(lilficulty  of  an  impartial  aud  J  list  estimate  of  an  aristx>eratiu  and  di^mo- 
cratic  order  of  society  from  mutual  observation;  aud  when,  as  in  the 
present  oaee,  the  difficulty  is  exaggerated  by  the  fact  that  society  in  the 
South  is  an  aristocratic  in  a  state  of  rapid  transformation  to  an  Ameri- 
oan  democratic  order  of  affairs,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  popular  mis- 
Bppreheusion  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

XXI. 

Bnt,  even  at  tbisdistance  of  time,  underthe  greatly  changed  condition 
ofaflTairain  the  Southern  country  life,  it  is  [wssible  for  a  sympathetic  aud 
just  observer  to  picture  to  himself  the  life  of  the  great  body  of  good 
Sonthern  women  of  the  old  time ;  the  class  which  in  every  community 
ileals^ith  the  common  interest  and  keeps  society  alive.  The  plauta- 
tion  "house- mother"  of  the  years  before  the  great  Revolution  was, 
in  feet,  a  most  laborious,  sorely  tried  woman,  burdened  with  weighty 
responsibilities.  Instead  of  the  oriental  queen,  attended  by  her  hand- 
maids, she  was  the  responsible  head  of  a  family,  made  up  of  all  tlieele- 
ineuts  that  "  try  women's  souls,"  iu  a  |iosition  requiring  the  host  admiu- 
iatxativ'e  talent  and  nntlagging  tact.  The  mituation,  all  the  time,  ap- 
pealed to  herdeepest  sympathies  aud  taxed  toexhaustion  the  resources 
of  nn  intelligent  aud  forcible  womanhood.  Her  hasbaud's  slaves  were 
»  urowd  of  esiicting  and  depemlent  children,  always  at  baud,  looking 
to  her  as  the  comforter  In  trouble,  the  kiud  uiediatoriu  every  difficult;,— 
til©  Lady  Bountiful,  from  whose  generous  hands  descended  perpetaal'l 
showers  of  (he  good  things  that  made  the  condition  tolerable  and- 
wreathed  its  darkness  with  such  rainbow  hues  as  its  fearful  possibilities 
would  admit.  Bow  she  lK>re  herself  during  that  long  period  amid  the 
dnties  of  her  common  life,  outside  the  snrface  realm  of  her  private 
opinion,  prejudices,  and  natural  preference  for  her  own  style  of  lilo,is 
only  to  be  learned,  at  present,  by  one  who  has  lived  with  her  now 
these  dozen  years,  aud  through  the  sacred  confidences  of  uuuiberleas 
families  has  been  able  to  reconstruct  that  fabric  of  old-time  society 
that,  seen  through  the  lurid  splendors  of  a  mighty  revolution,  now  ap- 
pears the  golden  age  to  the  imaginative  maideu  iu  the  seminary  or  to 
the  grandmother  in  the  dilapidated  mansion,  sinking  away  from  this 
life  through  dreams  of  the  dear  old  days  that  can  never  return.  The 
life  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  best  women  of  the  South,  then  as  now, 
was  lived  far  from  cities,  outside  the  attractions  and  temptations  of  the 
fierce  and  splendid  metropolibiu  living  of  to-day,  on  the  plantation  in 
the  oonntry,  or  in  little  villages,  which  were  roaiuly  collections  of 
well-to-do  people  brought  together  by  the  public  necessities  of  the  • 
OOUDty  affairs  of  that  far-off  period.  J 
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XXII. 

This  ooantry  and  village  life  was  tbe  real  university  ^ 
trained  the  womanhood  which  was  the  best  product  of  the 
The  absence  of  the  magnificent  opportunities  of  tbe  aristc 
of  Europe  drove  tbe  boy  of  tbe  plantation  into  the  tempta 
always  beset  a  leisurely  class  in  a  new  country — rough  sim 
Hual  and  desiMtic  personal  habit,  and  a  perilous  opportun 
abuse  of  irresi>onsibIe  i)Ower.  But,  because  of  this  peril 
whole  world  outside  tbe  homei  the  wife  and  mother  drew 
I'ords  of  restraint  uiK>n  the  daughters  of  the  house.  Hei 
very  heart,  tbe  ^* siiving grace ^  of  tbe  old  Southern  life;  tl 
and  mother  among  her  daughters*  and  bandmsiids  in  her  o\t 
buiiHi*.  Though  shut  up  by  the  inflexible  law  of  the  old-time 
MH'iety  from  much  that  is  now  open  to  her  granddaughter,  ( 
srrt  and  maintain  a  singular  i>ersonal  independence  in  her 
duiiiain.  What  she  could  not  do  with  the  men,  she  did  achi 
ni<»ie  surely,  with  the  women  of  tbe  household.  No  set 
(.'briMtendom  were  watched  with  more  vigilant  eyes ;  mor 
guanletl  from  tbe  sight  or  even  tbe  knowledge  of  much  that 
on  alM>ut  them;  more  persistently  urged  by  tbe  Gbristi 
and  clergyman  to  take  fast  hold  on  tbe  solemn  realities  a 
the  divine  consolations  of  religion;  in  all  ways  more  sure 
aWont,  as  with  a  wall  of  fire,  from  tbe  sensual  temptations 
at  borne  and  elsewhere,  than  the  Southern  young  women  oj 
favored  sort  in  those  early  days. 

Many  of  them  were  educated  entirely  at  home,  often  by 
superior  merit.    Large  numbers  of  tbe  most  eminent  men  of 
among  whom  in  tbcMr  student  days  were  William  11.  Sewan 
liam  Kllery  Channing,  and  James  G.  Blaine,  serve<l  an  app: 
as  tosicberM  and  tutors  in  Southern  families.    In  our  joumeyin 
tbe  Southern  States  wc  often  come  ui)on  an  excellent  fai 
iiMit  biT  or  KraiidmotbercauK*  South  as  ateacber  of  girls  and  rei 
caNt  in  her  lot  with  tbe  i^eopleof  tbe  section.    And  when  thee 
thfhntiM*holdcame  borne  for  her  brief  outing  from  school, — a 
tii!i  in  MN.'iety.  nbe  almost  invariably  succumbed  to  tbe  comr^ 
an  iMrly  marria;:e  and  joined  tbe  pro<!ession  of  bard-workii 
ii*l«*n  wiveMand  mothers  who  were  tbe  heart  and  soul  of  her  di 
:.ind.    This  liTe,  with  all  its  drawbacks  of  a  narrow  sphere  0 
.i<ti\ity.    inevitable  jiroviueial  and  class  prejudice,  its  terri 
•  •!i  till*  physical  ener;:ie*4,  and  constant  trials  to  the  higher 
.irNstic  sensibilities,  bad  tbe  com]>ensation  of  a  genial  socis 
i-r<»vriliial  hospitality,  a  charming  i)ersonal  frankness  of  ms 
.i  'I'lirk  M'Usibdity  to  exalted  sentiment  and  noble  enthusiasm 
'I,.-  U'tttr  S4irt  of  our  American  Southern  women  an  enviabl 
-^'NMtv  at  Washington  and  o|>ened  doors  of  welcome  in  ever 

laud. 
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Here,  in  tbia  peculiar  life,  desliued  by  its  very  nature  to  be  tempo-  | 
rary — always  tbreateDe<l  with  tlie  perils  of  insurrection  from  below  or   ' 
Bggreesion  from  outside — did  tlie  Southern  woman  of  the  dominant  class 
of  half  A  century  ago  find  her  real  uuirersity.    Here  did  she  ooiicentrato 
her  native  power  and  plume  her  restless  aspirations.    And  here  did  she 
BO  prevail  in  her  own  sphere  of  inflnence  that  the  best  manhood  of  the 
South  fell  down  and  worshiped  at  her  shrine;  so  that  the  heroine  of 
the  new  Southern  iiteratare  is  the  woman  of  the  old  time,  the  house- 
mother, the  qneen  of  society,  the  peacemaker  of  the  neigUborhoo<l,  the  i 
BaiDt  of  the  cbarch.  | 

XXIIl.  I 

But  the  environment  of  the  old  social  order  found  its  inevitable  close,  j 
lato  this  woman's  kingdom  of  the  old  Southern  country  life  baret  tlio 
BtoTui  of  the  greatest  ciril  war  of  modem  timea,  a  confiict  burdened 
with  more  radical  changes  of  the  basal  strncture  of  society  than  any  in 
the  chronicles  of  time.    As  by  a  terrible  black  hand,  the  country  in 
eleven  States  was  swept  clean  of  its  effective  fighting  manhood,  leav- 
ing the  women,  children,  and  slaves  in  virtual  possession  of  the  land. 
Ho  period  of  American  history  is  so  rich  in  the  materials  for  a  national 
literature  as  the  condition  of  these  States  during  the  progress  of  the   i 
four  years'  war.     Still  largely  hidden  from  popular  knowledge,  thw   I 
period  abides  in  the  memory  of  the  Southern  people  of  both  races  with  1 
a  teuAcity  that  no  argument  or  experience  of  other  conditions  can  eOUco.  j 

During  these  terrible  years  the  Southern  woman  came  to  the  frontas  I 
□ever  before,  and,  like  American  womauhood  in  every  great  emergeacy, 
revealed  qualities  not  only  of  endurance,  but  of  great  executive  capacity. 
As  the  years  go  on  all  ihis  will  come  out  in  hterature,  in  the  recollec- 
tions of  families,  in  the  gathering  of  local  historical  materials,  but  most 
of  all  in  the  impression  left  upon  the  generations  by  this  great  nprising 
of  the  mothers.     For  this  was  the  awful  day  of  decision,  whether  the 
Bepublic  should  lose  the  treasures  of  womanhood  garuered  through 
two  centuries  of  Southern  life,  now  being  revealed  amid  the  perils  of   1 
revolution   in  such  prodigious  force  of  character,  henceforth   to  be  j 
evolved  into  now  excellence  through  the  long  centuries  of  constructive  I 
American  civilization.     This  episode  was  the  fit  culmination  of  the  j 
peeuliar  stylo  of  life  which  had  been  the  university  of  the  Southern   I 
woman  from  the  early  settlement  of  the  southern  Atlantic  coast  till  the  ' 
olose  of  the  *'  war  for  the  independence  of  the  South."     Happily  for 
the  cause  of  republican  society,  for  the  uplift  of  man  through  all  com- 
ing time,  au  all-wise  Providence  decreed  that  only  through  the  living 
together  of  the  whole  American  people  in  "  liberty  and  anion,  one  and 
indivisible,  now  and  forever,"  could  be  realized  the  highest  form  of  local 
Independence  consistent  with  a  Christian  nationality  in  the  present  age 
of  the  world.  I 
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During  tliis  entire  peno<l,  tlie  four  years  of  conflict  aaA  iii  large 
measnre  through  tlie  ten  years  frotu  18G0  to  1870,  the  majority  of  th« 
academical  schools  for  Soatbeni  girls  were  closed.  Mauy  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  them,  like  the  colleges  for  youug  uieu,  lost  their  eudovr- 
ments.  Their  buiMiogs  were  often  either  left  in  ruins  or  clila)<idated; 
their  teachers  scattered  ;  in  some  cases  their  properties  confiscated  or 
f  archoned  for  the  new  schools  of  the  freedmeu.  The  great  majority  of 
Ebis  generation  of  girls,  of  the  best  families,  in  early  childhood  or  born 
Pdnring  this  decade,  came  up  to  young  womanhood  with  only  the 
scholastic  training  picked  up  amid  the  cares,  toils,  alarms,  and  conflicts 
of  that  terrible  time. 

Probably  a  large  number  of  the  girls  at  home  obtained  something 
resembling  an  education,  in  its  way  superior  to  that  of  their  brothers, 
since  the  latter  were  far  more  demoralized  by  the  war  spirit  and  more 
engrossed  by  the  demand  of  home  work.  One  of  the  most  serions 
drawbacks  to  the  progress  of  the  South  in  its  upper-story  life  to-day  is 
the  lack  of  a  good  common  scliooling,  almost  the  lack  of  any  schooling 
at  all,  by  a  large  class  of  men  who  represent  this  generation  of  stay-at- 
home  boys.  Deprived  of  ttie  invaluable  training  that  made  the  intelli- 
gent Confederate  soldier  the  most  valuable  citizen  in  the  reconstruction ; 
most  deeply  impressed  with  sectional  and  race  prejudice;  never  quite 
reconciled  to  the  evil  fate  that  deprived  them  of  the  glories  and 
sufferings  of  the  fighting  days,  these  people  often  seem  to  await  a  dis- 
cipline which  will  open  their  eyes  to  what  is  evident  to  any  thoughtful 
Southern  man  who  faced  the  majestic  Republic  in  arms  and  came 
borne  not  only  satisfied,  but  inbis  heart  rejoicing,  that  here  waa  a  power 
impossible  to  be  overset,  flanked  or  warped  to  auy  other  destiny  than 
the  anion  of  all  States  in  a  mighty  brotherhood  of  the  freedom  of  all 
men  and  the  complete  enjoymeot  by  all  of  every  essential  opportunity 
of  American  life. 

XXV. 

With  the  close  of  this  bitter  conflict  came  in  another  era,  no  less  try- 
ing tu  the  womanhood  of  the  South ;  a  virtual  prolongation  of  the  war 
in  the  humiliations,  sufferings,  esasperatious,  and  despair  of  the  early 
period  of  reoonstrnction.  Theenfcirebodyof  slave-owners  of  the  South.  ' 
ern  States  in  1S6U  probably  did  not  eqnal  the  present  population  of  the 
city  of  Boston ;  and  the  whole  mass  of  people  directly  concerned  with 
the  tnstitntion  included  scarcely  a  third  of  the  white  population  of  the 
section.  Bat  no  class  so  few  in  numbers  was,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
so  powerful  in  any  Christian  nation.  It  had  virtually  dictated  the 
political  policy  of  the  Republic  from  the  accession  of  Thomas  Jeflerson 
to  the  Presidency  and  was  all  powerful  in  each  of  the  fifteen  slave  States. 
Iq  a  brief  four  years  tbia  class,  ia  tbe  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  its 
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own  theory  of  government  and  with  no  doubt  of  its  easential  Buperioritj, 
aspiring  to  tbeeHtablishmentof  anewiiatiouality,  was  more  completely 
UTei'ttirowu  and  permauently  ilisintegratod  than  any  ariBtocraoy  of 
modern  times.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recall  the  doleful  era  of  the  tran- 
sition, from  the  close  of  the  war  in  ISfia  to  tlie  resumption  of  full  polit- 
ieal  activity  by  the  reconstnicted  States  in  1876.  Enough  to  say  that 
the  women  of  the  South,  in  this  as  in  former  trials  of  the  war  period, 
bore  the  heavy  end  of  the  home  burden ;  to  the  exhausting  duties  and 
ernsliing  sorrows  of  the  household  life  adding  the  task  of  comforting 
and  encouragtug  the  returning  soldier  and  toiling  for  the  fit  education 
of  the  children. 

It  would  seem  incredible  that,  during  this  ])eriod,  from  ISGU  to  1870, 
including  the  school  &ge  of  an  entire  generation,  amid  all  the  discourage- 
ments and  distractions  of  Southeru  life,  there  still  went  on  a  sort  of 
prolongation  of  the  old-time  system  of  education  for  the  hoyH  and 
^rls.  But  the  rcatler  of  any  one  of  a  score  of  the  memorials  of  life  ia 
the  Sooth  daring  the  flghtiug  years,  describing  the  marvelous  fertiltty> 
of  resource  by  which  that  life  was  made  endurable,  may  picture  thtt 
ilevioes  aud  schemes  for  schooling  the  children  through  which  the  old 
love  of  letters  was  maintained.  Unhappily,  too  many  of  the  boys  cume 
ont  of  this  period  with  little  preparation  for  the  state  of  ad'airs  that 
confronted  the  manhood  of  the  South  in  those  critical  years.  To  this 
lack  of  good  training  in  the  school  and  the  inevitable  demoralization 
of  childreu  in  the  home  incident  to  a  revolutionary  epoch  must  be 
ascribed,  in  large  measure,  the  melancholy  exhibitions  of  disorder, 
f^^pecially  in  dealing  with  the  nice  question,  which  stilt  appear  in  more 
than  one  of  these  States.  A  portion  of  the  old  schools  for  girls  were 
revived.  Others  were  uxteuiporized.  In  Virginia  and  acvcral  of  the 
more  progressive  States  the  common  school  was  inaugurated  iw  early 
as  1S7I),  and  much  more  was  done  than' would  seem  possible  to  meet  the 
sharp  demand  even  for  the  limited  opportunity  of  school  life  enjoyed  by 
the  mothers. 

But  to  another  class  of  the  white  children  of  the  South  this  experi- 
ence came,  not  as  the  dowufall  of  a  lofty  ambition  and  the  destruction 
ofa  social  order,  but  as  a  now  era  of  hope.  The  uonslaveholding  white 
population  of  the  South  in  1S60  was  twice  as  large  as  the  class  we  have 
already  described.  To  multitudes  of  these  people  the  opportunity  of 
an  education  in  the  elements  of  knowledge  was  now  for  the  first  time 
afforded.  The  common  schools  established  by  the  temporary  govern- 
ments during  these  years  were  for  them  an  open  door  to  the  temple  of 
instruction.  Many  of  their  more  promising  young  people  became  teach- 
ers.  From  that  day  has  gone  on  the  steady  growth  of  "  the  third  es- 
tate of  the  South,"  now  rising  to  the  political  control  of  every  Southern 
State,  and  a  most  notable  element  in  the  material  prosperity  of  this 
eection. 

Yet  to  this  class  the  hope  of  an  educational  uplift,  has  so  far  been  of 
8819. 4 
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small  rBulizatiOQ.  Tbe  best  common  scboola  of  tlie  Sontli  are  still  in 
tlie  citieb  and  towns.  lu  do  State  is  tliere  yet  established  a  system  of 
coGDtry  scliools  satist'aotory  to  any  family  really  moved  with  educu- 
tional  aspiration  for  ita  children.  The  academics  and  colleges  for  wliite 
youth,  though  administered  often  at  a  great  Sitcriflce  to  their  teachers 
and  managers,  and  doing  abontall  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  for 
tliis  class  of  pupils,  are  still  inacueasible  to  the  majority  of  girla.  There 
are  few  arraagemeuts  for  stndent  aid  to  this  class;  indeed  less,  by  far, 
tbau  for  the  more  aspiring  youtli  of  the  colored  ra<!e.  The  problem 
that  now  weighs  on  the  heart's  of  the  noblest  e<lauators  of  the  South  is 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  secondary  scliooliug,  at  once  good  iu 
itself  and  cheap  enough  to  attract  large  numbers  of  thcsie,  tbe  future 
women  of  these  States,  many  of  whom  iu  time  will  enjoy  material  pros- 
polity  and,  by  native  force  of  character  and  self  culture,  become  influ- 
ential leaders  in  society. 

I  wish  it  were  allowed  to  print  a  letter  received  by  the  writer  of  this 
circular  of  information  from  Bishop  Atticus  Haygood,  setting  forth 
tbe  longing  desire  and  imperative  need  of  thousands  of  tbe  girls  of  this 
olasa  iu  the  Southwest  and  the  great  hope  of  his  noble  heart  to  estab- 
blisb,  somewhere  on  the  border  between  tbe  lowland  and  upland  realm 
of  tbe  Sonth,  a  great  school  of  all  work,  adapted  to  their  limited  means 
and  amply  furnished  for  their  esi>ecJal  needs. 

5XVI. 

It  is  therefore  easily  understood  why  from  the  women  of  its  more 
favored  class,  who  thirty  years  ago  were  alone  competent  to  teach, 
there  should  have  come  to  tbe  front  a  remarkable  body  of  instructors 
iu  response  to  tbe  call  of  these  States  for  the  rebabilitation  of  its  old-time 
system  of  education  for  girls.  For  several  years,  in  some  of  the  States 
till  1876,  the  reconstruction  goverumcnts  labored  with  zeal  and  a  com- 
mendable purpose  to  establish  tbe  Northern  system  of  free  common 
schools  for  both  races.  In  another  place  we  shall  trace  the  beginnings 
of  the  great  and  good  work  that,  inaugurated  amid  the  confusion  and 
perils  of  civil  war  for  the  past  generation,  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
Christian  people  of  the  Northern  States,  through  church  and  private 
organizations,  for  tbe  education  of  the  freedmen.  It  was  uot  strange  that 
neither  this  nor  the  corresponding  eflort  of  tbe  reconstruction  govero- 
menta  for  the  establishment  of  the  free  common  school  for  both  races 
should  at  first  be  appreciated  by  a  people  in  tbe  condition  of  the  popa- 
tation  of  the  eleven  ex- Uon federate  States.  The  people's  common  school 
flrat  came  to  the  Sooth  as  a  part  of  an  overwhelming  revolution  that 
had  forever  destroyed  tbe  old  order  of  Southern  society,  reduced  ita 
eiincated  and  leading  class  to  poverty,  und  forced  npou  a  dozen  proad 
American  commonwealths  a  government  by  their  own  freedmen,  upheld 
by  the  national  authority  alone.  The  war  for  the  Union  really  con- 
tinued more  than  ten  years,  and  was  not  closed  till  the  final  restoration 
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of  self-government  to  all  the  rerulting  3tat«s  in  1878.  A  good  deal  of 
preliiuiiiary  work  was  done,  some  of  it  well  done,  by  the  temporary 
masters  of  the  situation,  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  both  raoeB, 
the  building  of  sehoolhouses,  the  esiu'tnl iture  of  large  sums  of  money, 
and  the  labors  of  devoted  men  and  women,  whose  memory  i8  precious 
at  Lome  and  compels  the  admiration  of  the  Ghriatian  peoples  across 
the  sea.  The  Peabody  educational  Innd,  under  the  energetic  and  con- 
ciliatory a^l ministration  of  its  presitleiit,  Hon.  ttobert  C  Wiuthrop,  and 
seoretaiy,  Ur.  Barnes  Sears,  was  plaiitiuf^  tiie  beginnings  of  the  people's 
common  school  all  over  the  South. 

But  the  special  interest  of  this  circular  of  information  is  couceruad 
with  the  beginnings  of  that  great  revival,  which  is  described  in  its  title 
as  "The  Iteoent  l^ducattomil  Movement  in  the  Sonth."  This  naturally 
began  ae  an  attempt  to  revive  the  old  schools,  prostrated  or  saspeuded 
by  tue  war,  and  to  establish,  by  private  eflbrt  or  the  coiiperatioii  of  the 
different  churches,  new  institutions  to  meet  the  imperious  call  tor  the 
schooling  of  the  youth.  The  imminent  danger  in  1865  was  that  si  whnle 
generation  of  children,  rapidly  passing  into  or  out  of  the  ordinary 
school  age,  would  come  np  without  the  onliuary  oitportnnities  of  ele- 
mentary education  ;  even  that  the  sous  and  daughters  of  good  families 
would  be  ttung  back  a  full  half  century  in  educational  opportunity.        ■ 

XXV  li.  ■ 

When  Gen.RobertE.  Lee  bade  farewell  to  his  defeated  soldiers,  saying, 
"  Go  home  and  cultivate  your  virtues,"  he  struck  the  keynote  of  the 
higher  American  civilization  through  sixteen  great  States.  When  he 
quietly  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  college  established  by  the  bounty 
of  Wttsbiugtoo,  and  linked  bis  own  name  with  that  of  the  Father  of  hia 
GoDutry  iu  its  reorganization,  he  became  an  illustrious  object  lesson  of 
the  fundamental  t)ee<l  of  bis  section,  and  set  forth  the  ouly  practical 
way  by  which  these  States  could  bv  finally  brought  into  perpetual  uud 
patriotic  union  in  the  new  Bepublic.  Wisely  avoiding  the  stormy  realm 
of  politics,  be  reorganized  this  institution  of  learning  on  the  basis  of 
the  advanced  university  education,  and  gatliered  about  him  a  fiiculty. 
Several  of  whom  have  gone  forth  to  become  leaders  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation iu  all  the  Southern  States.  Dr.  E.  S.  Joynes,  the  veteran  advo- 
cate of  the  public  school  and  the  wisest  illustrator  of  its  best  methods 
of  organization,  discipline,  and  instruction,  among  the  college  mea  of 
the  South ;  William  Preston  Johnson,  foremost  of  the  university  presi- 
dents of  the  Southwest,  and  broadest  of  all  it^  educators  iu  his  wiseaud 
profound  comprehension  of  all  educational  forces  in  the  training  of  a 
Southern  (Jommonwealth,  with  others  only  leas  earnest  and  able,  went 
out  from  Washington  and  Lee.  And  all  over  the  South  the  most  emi- 
oent  of  the  surviving  milit-ary  men,  who  wisely  looked  to  the  silent  up- 
bailding  of  the  new  Southern  life  through  the  educational  tniining  of ; 
n  geueratiun,  followed  the  example  of  their  venerated  commaud^ 
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Tlie  conntry  has  yet  to  learn  its  indelitedness  to  tliis  demoiistratiou  a 
the"  brigadier"  iu  tliesclioolroom.  Many  of  tlieseelderly  men  were  grad- 
uates of  West  Point  or  Northern  colleges  before  the  war.  They  were 
fonnd  everywhere,  from  Delaware  to  Texas,  the  ablest  leaders  of  the 
DBw  educational  moveuieut,  as  far  as  it  included  the  young  men  seek- 
ing the  higher  aud  secondary  instniction  through  all  these  States. 

In  like  manner  did  the  corresponding  class  of  educated  women  r.ow 
appear  as  leaders  in  the  revival  of  the  seminaries  for  the  training  of 
Southern  girls.  Hundreds  of  the  most  cultivated  and  distinguislied 
women ;  many  of  the  widows,  daughters  and  sisters  of  men  ooce  emi- 
nent in  civil  aud  military  affairs  before  and  during  the  great  conflict; 
found  their  way  to  the  schoolroom.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
almost  every  celebrated  family  in  the  old  Atlantic  Southern  States  was 
represented  there  by  some  woman  of  high  social  standing,  good  cuttuie, 
and  eminent  character.  A  list  of  names  that  Lave  fallen  uuder  the  ob- 
servation of  the  author  of  this  circular  during  the  past  twelve  years  of 
his  ministry  of  education  through  the  South  would  suggest  the  entire 
history  of  these  sis teeii  Southern  States  for  the  past  half  century.  The 
first  Stat«  institute  of  the  teaehers  of  Virginia,  held  in  the  summer  of 
1880,  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  numbered  among  its  500  pupils 
and  instractors  a  representative  as  complete  of  the  historical  families 
of  the  Old  Domiuiou  as  conld  have  beeu  furnished.  Some  of  the  best 
private  and  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  have  beeu  and  are  still  under 
the  direction  of  ladies  representing  the  families  of  Jetlersou  Davis, 
Governor  Humphrey,  Bishop  aud  Geu.  Polk,  Sargent  S.  Prentiss,  Gen. 
Beauregai-d,  and  others  only  less  eminent.  The  widows  of  several  Con- 
federate governors  and  generals  were  fonnd  teaching  in  private  or  pub- 
tic  schools  in  all  the  Southern  States.  The  largest  public  school  for 
colored  children  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  with  its  1,500  pupils,  was  in  1883, 
otfincred  by  a  Soathern  brigadier,  with  a  full  corps  of  women  teacners, 
of  native  birth,  representing  good  families  in  Charleston  before  aud 
since  the  war.  The  widows  of  Gen.  J.  E,  B,  Stuart  and  the  brave  Gen. 
Pickett,  who  led  the  final  charge  at  Gettysburg,  have  beeu  al  the 
head  of  seminaries  for  girls  in  Virginia.  Indeed,  this  feature  of  the 
recent  Southern  school  life  is  so  common,  that,  except  for  illustration, 
it  would  be  useless  to  print  the  long  catalogue  of  excellent  wonieu  who, 
In  the  hour  of  educational  emergency,  obeyed  the  call  of  their  people ; 
a  splendid  volunteer  army,  standing  in  their  places,  doing  the  work  anil 
biding  the  time  wLen  the  South  can  put  on  the  ground  a  complete 
arrangement  for  traiuiug  the  teachers  of  its  growing  system  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

xsviri. 

it  can  readily  be  seen  what  an  elevating  and  powerful  iuUuence  this 
roust  have  been  in  the  opening  era  of  this  work  of  rehabilitation,  twenty- 
five  years  ago.    It  brongbt  the  highest  religious,  literary,  and  social 
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womanly  cQltare  in  these  States  in  contact,  not  only  with  the  daugbt«ij 
of  tbe  Buperiorfamiliea,  bat  often,  iu  the  new  private  and  public  bo hoo]^ 
with  the  children  of  both  seses  and  all  classes,  gathered  iu  from  the 
litghwaya  and  byways.  In  several  of  the  Southern  cities — largely  iu 
Baltimore,  Richmond,  New  Orleans,  and  Charleston — the  new  public 
schools  for  colored  children  and  youth  were  taught  by  wooieii  gf 
Southern  birth  and  training;  in  some  instauces  by  women  who  had 
presided  as  the  mistress  of  the  "old  plantation  home"  in  the  old  time. 
The  widow  of  ex-President  John  Tyler  spent  her  later  years  as  tta 
matron  of  the  Louise  Home  for  reduced  Southern  gentlewomen  in  Wasu 
itigtoii ;  and  the  youngest  son  of  the  old  statesman  is  now  president  0 
old  William  and  Mary  College,  revived  as  a  normal  college  for  the  train" 
iug  of  common- school  teachers,  with  a  larger  attendance  of  students 
than  in  its  most  Nourishing  days  of  the  past.  To  realize  this  feature 
of  the  great  educational  movement  of  the  Southern  people  after  the 
war,  we  mast  imagine  a  region  like  the  New  England  States  suddenly 
reduced  lo  poverty  by  the  overthrow  of  ita  great  material  interests  and 
the  wreck  of  all  private  fortunes,  with  the  drift  to  the  schoolrooms  a 
all  the  benevolent  institutions  of  multitudes  of  the  most  cultivate 
women,  to  engage  iu  the  work  not  only  of  supervision,  but  of  ordiuai 
instruction,  for  an  entire  generation. 

Uf  ooiirse,  this  feature  of  the  new  Southern  educational  situation  ij 
temporary,  and  will  disappear  as  these  States  are  able  to  put  an  effea 
ive  system  of  common  schools  on  the  ground  and  rebuild  and  endo^ 
their  secondary  and  higher  seminaries  and  colleges.  Already  have  all 
those  States  either  actually  established  or  proposed  to  put  on  tiio 
ground  the  modern  State  and  city  normal  school,  with  its  annex,  the 
leachers'  institute  and  Chautautjua  Assembly  for  the  summer  training 
in  pedagogy.  But  it  will  always  be  held  by  the  edacational  historian 
of  the  South  a  signal  "  dispensatiou  of  Providence"  that  in  the  hour  o. 
its  greatest  nee<l  this  army  of  good  women  rose  up  and  "held  1 
fort"  till  the  people  could  come  to  their  relief.  And  this  army  of  "elei 
ladies  "  was  enrolled  from  the  graduates  of  that  university — the  h 
and  family  life  of  the  superior  class  of  these  fifteen  Stat«s  iu  existence 
for  a  century  before  the  war. 

It  was  from  this  deep  fountain  of  womanly  character,  intelligence, 
ami  worthy  ambition,  so  long  pent  up  within  the  limits  of  the  planta- 
tion and  the  parish  church,  with  its  chief  outlet  into  the  realm  of  social 
success,  that  issued  this  "  woman's  movement "  of  which  we  write.  It 
was  au  original  movement;  as  far  as  any  local  indueuce  can  be  said  tu 
originate  anything  of  the  sort  in  our  country,  quite  inevitable  under 
the  now  situation.  No  body  of  superior  women  ever  lived  faster  than 
tile  women  of  the  South  through  the  ten  years  from  18U0  to  1870. 
iug  the  actual  continuance  of  the  war  they  shouldered  the  upper  sidii 
of  dvilizatiou  in  the  eleven  Confederate  and  largely  came  to  the  I 
In  Uin  four  border  States.     Tor  the  first  time  in  ttie  history  of  this  p 


tion  of  Ibecouiitry  Imd  its  women  been  calleil  to  any  similar  aHsertioi 
of  personal  indepenileiice,  varied  executive  activity,  auclisupi'emereapoil' 
sibility.  During  the  years  imuipdiately  following  tliu  suspension  of  tbe 
couflict  of  arms  the  lueu  were  so  absorbed  by  the  problem  of  self  sup- 
port, the  adjustDient  of  Indnstries  and  tbe  exasperations  and  buinilia- 
tions  of  the  civil  interregnum,  that  this  babit  of  the  honsehold  went  OQ  i 
unobecked,  even  supported  by  the  gratitude  and  cbivalric  enthtiBiasin  I 
of  the  other  eus. 

XXIX. 

So,  at  theeud  of  the  ten  swift  years  from  the  close  of  the  armed  strife, 
it  was  evident  to  every  careful  observer  that  a  uew  woman's  day  was 
dawning  in  the  Southland,  to  become  an  element  of  Southern  society  as 
permaneutastheemancipatiou  of  the  slave  orthe  upheaval  ofthemassof 
nonslaveholding  white  folks  that  has  so  thoroughly  agitated  the  politic 
cal  affairs  of  the  section  within  the  past  two  years.  Tbe  movement  did 
not  assume  at  first,  and  has  not  yet  assumed,  the  type  of  the  Korthero 
progressive  American  woman's  demand  for  equal  civil  rights  and  op- 
portunities with  men.  It  rather  worked  along  the  channels  already 
worn  by  the  older  Southern  society ;  at  first,  through  the  demand  for  a 
broader  and  more  thorough  education  for  the  new  generation  of  girls } 
next,  the  assumption  of  a  more  decided  influence  in  the  church  ;  then  a 
deep  interest  in  the  moral  pnriJieation  of  society  through  tbe  temper- 
ance reformation,  and  a  final  push  towards  the  capture  of  a  whole  class 
of  industries  for  women,  hitherto  nnknown  to  or  neglected  by  tbe  sex. 

The  beginning  of  this  great  movement  that  has  already  wrought 
such  powerful  changes  in  Southern  society  was  naturally  a  demand 
for  the  restoratiou  of  the  old  and  tbe  establishment  of  new  educational 
opportunities  for  the  girls.     As  fast  as  possible,  the  old  schools,  pros- 
trated or  suspended  by  the  war,  were  revived,  pnt  on  their  feet,  and 
filled  at  once  with  a  crowd  of  students.    The  dearth  of  good  element- 
nry  schools  in  the   country  compelled  many  of  these  young  women 
to  come  to  the  seminary  with  small  preparation  for  real  academical 
work,  and  the  lack  of  means  too  often  gave  tbem  but  scant  time  evea.l 
to  get  on  their  educational  feet.    Of  course  there  was  the  usual  amount  J 
of  superficial,  pretenlious,  and  practically  useless  instruction  in  many  i 
of  these  iustitutions,  diguified  with   high   sounding  names.    But  it  1 
gradoaliy  became  known  that  "  the  power  behind   tbe  throne,"  the  J 
thoughtful  women  in  every  community,  was  insisting  on  a  better  sty 
of  instnictiou,  more  solid  acqairements,  an  education  that 
graduate  the  daughter  better  able  to  teach,  to  make  her  own  way  ii 
world,  to  walk  abreast  with  the  young  women  of  other  portions  of  t 
country.     Althongh  these  schools  were  still  largely  officer 
their  executive  details,  managed  by  men, it  was  apparent  that  the  day  | 
when  the  father  of  the  bouse  and  the  parish  minister  could  draw  a  b 
and  fast  educational  and  social  diagram  of  the  Southern  woman  ^ 
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passing.  Tberonin  U^acliiug  in  tliese  schools  was  largely  n)otio|joli 
by  women.  Tbe  growiug  demand  for  s1{ill(>d  teachers  in  some  ci 
wa«  brini^nug  in  trained  iiistrnttors  from  the  North }  but,  oftener, 
ing  the  home  teachers  oti  their  travels  during  the  snimner  to  observi 
stad.v.  make  valuable  a<:qnaintaDC08,  and  retnrii  with  new  and 
coni]ireUpriHive  vlcui  of  tlidr  work.  The  seminaries  that  were  managed 
by  eminent  women,  or  in  which  advanced  methods  of  instruction  and 
more  exalted  ideas  of  womanly  cnltare  prevailed,  received  the  best  ma- 
terial for  Btudeiit  life  from  all  portions  of  the  South. 

The  real  impetus  of  this  important  movement  was  in  a  thousand 
homes,  where  the  mother,  grandmother,  and  maiden  aunt,  who  had 
lived  tUrongh  the  life  of  the  awful  revolntionary  epoch,  were  toiling, 
saving,  scheming  to  keep  the  elder  daughter  in  the  best  school  and  im- 
press upon  her  the  fact  that  at  the  earliest  opportunity  abe  must  join 
the  rankM  of  the  helpers  to  lift  up  the  younger  sisters,  possibly  the 
brothers  of  the  family.  These  women  were  probably  in  no  special  mood 
of  repentance  for  the  past,  and  loved  the  dear  old  days  with  all  thi 
fervor  of  an  attachment  to  what  ia  forever  lost.  Perhaps  the  full  im^ 
port  of  what  they  were  doing  was  not  always  so  apparent  to  them  as 
an  appreciative  and  fair-minded  looker  on  ;  bnt  they  felt,  in  the  way 
wise  and  forward-looking  woman  always  does  feel,  with  the  force  of  h< 
entire  womanhood,  that  the  past  was  past  and  could  never  return ;  thai 
the  present,  with  all  its  drawbacks  and  disappointments,  was  not 
field  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  a  decaying,  but  a  wide  lot,  piled  high 
with  the  materials  for  a  coming  order  of  aR'airs,  better  and  nobler  in  all 
opportQuities  for  the  mass  and  not  inferior  in  its  ideal  for  the  loftier  style 
of  womanhood. 

If  wo  were  to  name  the  one  feature  of  Southern  life,  which,  during  a 
twelve  years  Ministry  of  Education  that  has  been  a  virtual  residence 
witbaudstudyof  Southern  society,  has  most  compelled  our  attention,  we 
should,  withoat  hesitation,  indicate  this,  tkepuskto  the  front  of  the  better 
sort  of  Siiuthem  i/oiinffwomanhood,everywhere  encouraged  by  the  sympathy, 
gvpport,  Hacrijioe,  toils,  and  prayers  of  the  superior  women  of  the  eUJer  gen- 
eration at  Uome.  We  are  aware  that  this  will  be  denied  by  the  loud  and 
blatant  class  who  seem  to  regard  every  suggestion  of  progress  in  South- 
era  affaire  an  an  imputation  on  the  past  or  an  assumption  of  superiority 
by  other  portions  of  the  country.  It  is  doubtless  deplored  by  a  diniiu- 
ishing  clas.t,  who  look  on  any  departure  from  the  ancient  order  as  a  ste] 
townnis  social  degeneracy.  It  is  not  always  understood  by  the  peopl&l 
who  should  be  in  the  most  complete  sympathy  with  the  movement,  eS' 
pecially  in  the  western  States,  preoccupied  with  their  own  prodigiona 
advancement  and  almost  oblivious  of  what  is  going  on  east  of  the  Alle- 
fffacnics  and  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio.  It  is  not  fnlly  compre- 
hended by  thousands  of  noble  women  who  are  wearing  out  their  life  to 
bring  in  this  new  day  of  the  Lord.    But  coming  it  is,  more  rapidly 
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than  ever  was  known  in  the  development  of  any  society  so  lari 
i'nni]tl«*x,  with  bright  omens  of  hoi>e  and  cheer  not  only  to  the 
womanhood  of  the  South  but  laden  with  a  benediction  to  America 
Kctiiniing  to  the  8|>ecial  direction  of  this  movement  in  the  reha 
ti(»n  of  the  arrangementa  for  the  secondary  and  higher  school 
ynuii;:  women,  we  note  several  characteristics  of  progress  esp 
otiMTvtMl  in  the  Itetter  class  of  these  institutions  that  have  come 
«»iir  <»l).siTvation  during  the  past  twelve  years. 

XXX. 

Fit  St.  An  increasing  demand  for  superior  methods  of  instruc 
th«*  rninmon  English  studies,  and  a  more  thorough  grounding 
«*sMMitials  of  a  solid  elementary  e<lucation.  The  weak  side  of  our 
ir.iii  schfNiling  for  girls  has  always  been  the  neglect  of  the  essem 
srliitl.trship'and  the  furious  rage  for  *^ high  things ; "  a  cheap  tr 
ill  1an;;u:iges,  a  laborious  trifling  with  the  so-called  *^  accomplishn 
piMir  iiiusic  and  una^^thetic  art.  The  South,  from  its  peculiar  U 
tioii  to  tiiake  social  success  the  chief  end  of  woman  outside  the 
ha>  siiftfnHl  most  of  all  from  this  educational  heresy.  The  No 
riiinnioii  si*h(MiI,  with  all  its  defects,  has  kept  alive  in  the  mind 
;:ir1.  no  less  than  the  Im)^',  the  importance  of  iLaking  this  ground 
th«'<'ItMuont8  the  fundamental  condition  of  education.  The  frei 
aiMl  imrrnal  sch(M)ls  have  reconstructed  the  '^female  seminary"! 
I.i^t  ;:«*iit*rntion,  and  mightily  exulte<l  and  broadened  the  whole  re 
M-}to«»1  culture  for  young  women.  In  the  South  ithasonly  been  witl 
!•  1st  twiMity-five  years  that,  even  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  asn 
t  i:il  >\  st«*tn  of  publir  gratled  schools  has  introduced  the  natural  m* 

fnt  iri-trnction  which  so  ditlerentiate  a  su[>erior  school  of  to-day  fr 
}i:i-r.     In  the  rountry,  outside  of  favore<l  localities,  there  has  1 
I  I'll'  !t;aM«*  failun*  to  brin;:  these  schools  up  to  the  needs  of  the 
<A  >   .  ii-;ill\  dcsin*  a  gixMl  education  for  their  children.     It  is  ofte 
ill. if  rljf  |iri*s<'tit  situation,  for  this  class,  is  less  favorable  than  th( 
-:!H-i  tlji*  hftttT  sort  of  fatnilies  often  have  not  the  means  to  sem 
«l.i>i.'}i?t  r-«  from  honi<%  and  the  district  school  of  the  neighborhoc 
.  rrli*  Mm*.     In  this  etn(T;;eiicy,  there  has  l>een  a  decided  pressnr 
!    >•:.  nt  till- l«M<iin;;  private  and  <lenotninational  seminaries  fo; 
:■>!    I  -:\)i'  of  or;;atiization,  discipline,  and  instruction  abreast 
:  :.  •:.'»-!  op|M»rtu!iitii»s  of  thf  eouulry. 
( >:  •  liiir-^f  tins  ilrinand  is  first   n*sponded  to  by  an  eruption  a1 
.  < o'uiTiv  of  ]iri-t<*ndt*r8,  slioutin;^  the  names  and  the  methods 
•  • 'I    it  lioriM*  ami  al»roa<l.     Adventurers  from  every  where  who 

*  •■  »r.tiii  :i  n'N)MTtaM«*  <Mi;;a;:etne!it  at  homo,  cranks  and  chai 

•  I  •  linffil  truinp«*tt*rs  from  all  lands,  have  swarmed  in  U|K 
!  :•  oi  t^i-  roiintiy.  A  little  ^^onp  c»f  chiltlren  in  a  noisy  nun 
'                     '  •   i..i;Mi  of  ii!i  inip<MMinious  lady  han;;s  out  the  sign,  "  Kinderg 

i  i.i  *tA  time  )iiivaicM.'ho4»l  is  recliristoued,  ^^ Normal.^    Uivaldcu 
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tjooal  seminaries  for  girls,  at  best  poorlj'  orgaQizetl  primary  anil  gram- 
mar  academies,  coafront  each  other  as  "  Female  Oolle^ee,"  aiid  print 
diplomas  that  wonlil  astouiah  Smith,  Va88ar,Welle8ley,  and  the  Harvard 
Annex.  Tbe  most  lamentable  display  of  this  mischievous  teiideucy 
ecems  to  be  io  the  pretensions  of  a  noisy  crowd  of  foreign  musicians, 
who,  with  the  most  sablime  assumption,  slaughter  the  time,  spend  the 
money,  and  torment  the  people  with  the  antics  of  the  musical  pupil ; 
unless  the  portentous  devolopmentof  the  regulation  "Art  Department" 
may  be  a  rival.  But  this  U  an  evil  that  subsides  with  the  progress  of 
sensible  home  ideas  and  acquaintance  with  real  schools,  where  the  am- 
bition is  to  thoroughly  worlt  out  a  moderate  curriculum  and  send  forth 
f  yonng  woman  able  to  help  herself  along  the  broadening  highway  of 
American  culture. 

One  of  tbe  most  cheering  indications  in  this  department  of  Southern 
educational  activity  is  the  steady  improvement  in  tbe  better  class  of 
these  schools  for  youug  women,  and  the  increasing  patronage  of  the  in- 
stitutions that  have  resolutely  given  in  their  adherence  to  this  upward 
movement.  Our  great  Northern  cities  are  swarming  through  the  sum- 
mer with  bright  and  energetic  Southern  teachers,  often  at  sacrifice  of 
time,  money,  and  health,  spending  their  vacation  in  study.  Tliey  abound 
at  the  Summer  J^ormals,  Oliatauquas,  Institutes,  and  often  prolong  the 
visit  for  a  round  of  observation  among  the  most  celebrated  schools  of 
these  comnmiiities.  The  ablest  leaders  of  these  summer  schools  of  in- 
struction in  the  North  are  often  brought  down  to  tbe  Southern  institutes, 
and  come  back  eloquent  with  the  Inspiration  of  their  hearty  welcome 
and  full  of  praise  for  the  splendid  enthusiasm,  especially  of  their  youug 
women  pupils.  Several  of  the  best  Southern  seminaries  now  arrange  a 
foreign  summer  tour  for  their  teachers,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
young  women  are  now  preparing,  in  the  best  European  and  American 
centers  of  learning,  for  work  at  home. 

The  new  State  and  city  normal  schools  do  better  work,  each  year, 
and  every  attempt,  by  a  reactionary  poliLical  squad,  to  abolish  or  crip- 
ple this  side  of  tlie  public-school  system  results  in  their  more  complete 
iwtablishnient.  Two  States,  Mississippi  and  Georgia,  have  established, 
and  South  Carolina  is  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  peculiar 
seminary  for  girls,  which,  under  the  name  of  "  Indnstrial  and  Normal 
Orillege,"  under  Stat«  control,  offers  freely  or  at  reduced  charge,  in  one 
institution,  opportunity  for  Academical,  Indnstrial,  and  Normal  train- 
ing. Wo  have  rarely  visited  a  Southern  academy  for  girls  during  tbe 
past  ten  years  that  did  not  have  at  least  one,  often  more  than  one,  sujw- 
rior  woman  in  theclaHS  room,  full  of  zeal  and  appreciation  for  tbe  best 
way*  of  doing  the  most  thorongli  and  practical  work.  This  tendency 
was  never  so  evident  as  at  present,  and  it  is  full  of  promise  for  thistle- 
partuent  of  tbe  new  education  in  the  new  South. 


Second.  The  inevitable  resalt  of  this  reform  in  respect  to  a  good  ele- 
mentary training  is  the  motlilicationof  tliB  old-time  curriculum,  in  whieh 
the  energy  of  ii  crude  mind  was  exhausted  in  a  tuesle  with  boarding- 
school  Latin;  while  our  glorious  mother  tongue,  with  its  literature, 
science,  history,  and  geography,  philosophy  and  pedagogics,  were  pushed 
aside  for  a  waste  of  precious  years  over  a  HirUitiou  with  opera  ninsiu 
and  the  regulation  picture  painting,  miscalled  art.  The  cornerstone  of 
all  valuable  studies  is  a  good  foundation  in  "  the  three  K's  " ;  good  read- 
ing, spelling,  grammar,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Much  of  the  so-called 
higher  education  in  the  girls'  college  of  the  past  was  a  ishirkiug  of  real 
cnltnre  from  this  lamentable  inefficiency  in  the  elements.  We  note  a 
strongly  growing  appreciation  in  these  seminaries  of  the  value  of  the 
broader  culture  that  places  a  young  woman  in  vital  connection  with 
the  age  in  which  she  lives,  the  country  of  which  she  is  a  citizen,  and 
the  new  social  condition  of  which  she  is  a  part. 

Au  introduction  to  the  realm  of  nature-knowledge  opens  the  gates  of 
a  wonderland,  more  enchanting  thau  all  the  idle  vagaries  of  romance. 
A  taste  for  good  literature  is,  in  itself,  a  great  education.  With  the 
present  ease  of  access  to  books,  in  connection  with  this  instruction  in 
English  and  American  literature,  we  mark  the  growth  of  the  school 
library,  the  nucleus  of  the  free  public  library  of  the  future. 

History  and  geography,  combined  with  the  structure  of  American 
civil  government  and  [lolitical  economy,  will  alone  qualify  the  young 
woman  of  the  South  to  realize  the  true  significance  of  the  social  prob- 
lems in  which  she  is  involved  and  save  these  States  from  an  era  of  the 
ignorant  and  destructive  experimenting  of  machine  partisan  politics. 

In  place  of  the  snpeidcial  trifling  with  "high  art,'"  we  hail  the  coming 
in  of  a  genuine  training  in  free  hand,  industrial,  and  decorative  drawing, 
with  design,  which  will  at  once  enlarge  the  popular  intelligence  in  all 
matters  coucerning  architecture,  home  building,  and  the  ornamentatioD 
of  life,  and  open  the  door  to  a  career  of  industrial  activity  so  essential  to 
multitudes  of  young  women  in  the  South.  Why  the  Soutbeni  girl  should 
flounder  on  through  humiliating  dependence  and  straitened  means  into 
the  vortex  of  a  half-enforced  early  marriage,  the  greatest  social  disabil- 
ity, while  her  sister  of  the  Xortli  has  at  command  350  ways  of  gaining 
an  honorable  selfenpport  until  the  day  when  she  can  deliberately  and 
with  womanly  independence  choose  her  lot  in  life,  is  a  vital  question. 
The  answer  is  already  lieiug  rendered  in  the  steady  drift  away  from 
that  style  of  female  education  which  lands  the  girl  on  the  edge  of  wo- 
manhood, a  helpless  mush  of  morbid  sentiment  and  a  pathetic  object 
leSftou  of  practical  infficiency,  a  child-woman  cast  into  the  arms  of  the 
man  to  whom  her  life  is  linked  for  support  and  direction  in  all  the  great 
emergencies  of  life,  towards  a  broad,  sound,  mental  and  industrial 
training,  which  shall  bring  to  ber  husband  a  "  help  meet  for  him  "  and 
give  to  society  its  essential  ballast  of  womanly  wisdom  and  character. 


the  stiub'  of  pbiloaopby  in  connection  with  physiology,  and  the  »]>]>li- 
cation  of  l)utb  to  tliocoiicliKflof  life,  with  the  introduction  of  pedagogy, 
not  only  the  art  of  "  school-keeping"  but  of  traininE  the  young  Ameri- 
can of  the  day  for  American  citizenship,  is  a  new  departure  of  inestima- 
ble value.  In  couoectiou  with  a  genuine  Chiistian  education ;  a  train- 
iitgin  self-oontrol,  moral  discernment,  and  "  the  common  Christianity" 
of  the  Ooldeu  Rule,  the  Sermon  on  th«  Mount,  and  the  law  of  love; 
vfe  mu«t  look  to  this  for  a  reform  in  the  go-as-you-please  type  of  family 
discipline  which  is  casting  upon  society,  at  tho  perilous  epoch  when  the 
aoeial  relations  of  different  raoea  and  the  blending  of  all  local  activities 
into  a  new  nationality  are  to  bo  determined,  multitudes  of  undisciplined 
1>oys  and  capricious  girls,  food  for  the  bi^ot  and  the  demagogue,  a 
olirooio  peril  to  Araencan  civilization. 

XXX I L 

No  praise  can  be  too  great  for  the  wise  e^lucators  who  are  resolutely 
nud  persistently  sltaping  the  ourrioalum  of  the  wontau^s  college  and 
seminary  in  this  direction.  Their  work  is  really  the  exaltation  of  the 
home  education  that  molded  the  superior  woman  of  the  past,  to  a 
broader  recognition  and  a  permauent  organization  in  the  school  life  of 
the  coQUtry,  And  not  the  least  advantage  of  this  movement  will  be 
its  result  in  bringing  the  higher  education  of  Southern  women  into 
sympathy  with  the  best  ideals  and  methods  now  prevailing  in  all  civil- 
ized lands.  The  most  mischievous  obstruction  to  such  education  today 
is  the  narrow  crotchet  which  demands  a  special  education  for  the  South; 
as  if  human  nature  in  these  sixteen  American  States  were  so  out  of 
gear  with  Christendom  that  its  manhood  and  womanhood  must  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  new  century  of  provincialism.  The  young  Southern  Ameri- 
can woman  of  to-day  will  not  and  ought  not  to  be  satis&ed  with 
iiuything  less  than  a  free  range  through  the  entire  field  of  the  noblest) 
culture  of  her  sex.  Thus,  with  a  womanhood  so  trained,  she  will  beat 
learn  tlie  npplieatiou  of  the  broadest  ideals  of  American  society  to  the 
pccAiliar  demands  and  exigencies  of  her  special  lot  at  home. 

XXX IJ  I. 

Tbinl.  Along  with  this  we  note  with  great  interest  the  admirable 
notionaof  social  training  in  many  of  the  good  women  who  direct  the 
leading  schools  for  Southern  girls.  Probably  the  worst  nse  an  Ameri- 
can well-to-do  family  can  make  ofita  money  ia  to  send  adanghter  to  the 
regulation  "tinisliing  school"  as  a  preparation  for  "coming  out"  in 
polit*  society.  As  far  as  our  observation  extends,  this  absurdity  is  not 
yet  fastened  upon  the  best  seminaries  for  young  women  in  the  Southern 
Stut«iS.  The  true  leaders  of  the  coming  Southern  society  are  now  fonnd 
in  the  group  of  wise,  cultivated,  Christian  women  who  are  guiding 
thousands  of  girls  into  an  ideal  of  social  life  which  will  save  the  coming 
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^rrieration  from  the  wild  and  senseless  riot  to  which  our  new  A 
A«  «*alth  is  the  temptation.  In  place  of  the  old-time  fashionable  I 
8rli(M)I,  where  a  girl  was  ^^  groomed  "  for  a  race  of  social  folly 
**  luiish  **  in  the  sort  of  marriage  to  which  this  life  is  the  prelndi 
in  nianj  of  these  seminaries,  in  the  discipline,  instrnotion,  an( 
ronduct  of  affairs,  the  ideal  of  an  education  for  a  genuine  Amei 
wliioh  prophesies  good  things  for  the  perilous  years  to  come. 

The  ideal  of  social  superiority  will  have  more  to  do  with  the 
th<'  South,  under  its  present  rising  ambition  for  wealth  and  e^ 
ot  enjoyment,  than  the  wrangles  of  legislatures  or  the  dispute 
s<M7tarian  theologians.  The  young  educated  Southern  woman  ii 
into  her  own  right  of  mistress  of  society,  and  according  as  that 
is  tilliHl  by  the  women  we  now  meet  as  school  girls  will  be  th 
life  (if  this  i>ortion  of  the  Republic  through  long  years  to  com 
far  more  powerful  than  any  influence  from  the  outside  worl 
sUMdy.  quiet,  iiersistent  pressure  of  this  group  of  the  true 
rlass.^  the  l)est  women  who  are  shaping  the  coming  order  < 
aflairs  through  a  school  life  they  superintend. 

XXXIV. 

Fourth.  Already  can  be  seen  the  tendency  of  this  broadenii 
the  ideal  of  education  in  the  best  of  these  seminaries  for  young 
in  the  growth  of  higher  literary  and  esthetic  ideals.  There  ca 
ipiestiou  of  the  native  capabilities  of  the  Southern  mind,  espc 
Sniithem  womanhood,  for  high  a<*Jiievement8  in  the  coming  lite 
:irtistic  life  of  the  nation.  Alreaily  are  we  gathering  the  first 
thJH  interesting  development  in  the  shafH)  of  a  new  Southern^ 
litf^rature,  no  longer  shut  up  in  narrow,  provincial  limits,  but|i 
<iut;:rowthof  the  history  and  conditions  of  Southern  life,  trul; 
r.iii  in  spirit,  in  vital  conncH^tion  with  the  highest  literary  ideal 
)ir»*s«*iit.  It  iri  possible  that,  f(»r  the  coming  generation,  1 
nn^iiial  litiMary  priNlnrtioii  will  be  in  this  i>ortion  of  the  count] 
T.tuily,  nowhere  in  (Miristendom  are  the  materials  so  richanda 
tni  ii  fri*>h  out  birth  of*  piK^try  and  romance  or  so  suggestiv 
l>:ii.id  n-alin  ot'  so<?ial  and  <*ivic  investigation.  We  mark  with 
ttrr**r  the  growth  of  artistic  and  musical  culture  in  all  the8< 
Ilii*  foremost  arrhitiM'ts  of  the  Kast  and  the  West,  Richard 
I :««•:.  wen*  «»f  .Southern  birth.  Many  of  our  rising  young  peo 
f  ^  •!••{>.» rtiiieiits  of  esthetics  hail  from  this  portion  of  the  countrj 

♦  1  y.t  ihf>e  youn;,^  |N*ople  havi»  lM»en  <*oin{M'lled  to  seek  the  Nortl 
'  i  r*  i-^  iti  instruction  or  go  abroad  for  their  training  or  patrona 

i  ii<»v\  It.ihinions  Washington,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans  are  I 

ii'it.iMe  renters  of  literary  artivity  and  Iiigh  achievement  in  n 
<  :i;T«i-tiire,  industrial  and  ornamental  art.     The .vonnger cities 
III/  Ml  the  same  <lin*i*ti(»n. 
The  new  ofiera  house,  now  I  mi  It  in  almost  every  considerabi 
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em  town,  is  ono  of  tbe  most  »igniflcant  indicatioDS  of  the  growipg  de- 
tuBDd  for  a  better  stylo  of  pablic  amuseuieut.  In  tUnt  people's  temple 
of  culture,  good  music,  superior  dramatic  performance,  a  liigber  olasa 
ofpopiilar lecturing,  couveutioQS  and  aasembliesofeFerysorttbat  bring 
the  teazling  people  of  the  adjacent  country  togetber,  are  for  tbe  first 
time  possible.  The  closing  exercises  of  tbe  best  public  and  private 
scbools  are  improving  in  good  taste,  being  trntbful  illustrations  of 
wbat  the  school  life  proposes  to  do,  rather  than  a  sbam  exhibition, 
made  up  for  the  occasion — a  grotesque  picture  of  what  has  uot  been 
done. 

Tbe  South  is  destined  in  a  near  future  to  become  tbe  seat  of  great 
vcaltb  and  a  brilliant  society.  Whether  that  wealth  and  that  society 
shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  genuine  refinement,  wielded  in  the  interest 
of  tbe  higher  culture,  or  bring  in  a  new  era  of  demoralizing  luxury, 
bocIhI  pretension  and  political  corruption,  will  depend  largely  on  the 
outcome  of  this  movemeTit  inaugurat«d  in  the  foremost  institutions 
for  the  training  of  Southern  girls. 

XXXY. 

Fifth.  The  reformation  and  reconstruction  of  the  ordinary  primary 
ficbool  of  the  South  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  educational 
achievements  of  these  past  years.  The  venerable  humbug  inherit«d 
from  motherland,  the  old-time  "infant  school,"  has  been  for  generations 
one  of  the  most  hopeless  weights  upon  American  educational  life.  The 
traloiDg  by  a  good  mother  in  the  life  of  a  well-ordered  Christian  family 
18  doubtless  God's  own  nniversity  for  the  little  child.  But  when  the 
little  one  tirst  leaves  this  natural  method  of  instruction  it  is  of  supreme 
importance  that  it  should  be  taken  up  by  a  school  fashioned  on  the 
plan  of  a  large  family,  where  the  ao(|uisition6  of  tbe  home  life  shall  be 
utilized  and  expanded  into  a  broader  training  for  the  larger  companion. 
Hbip  of  society  and  the  sterner  occupations  of  practical  life.  If,  at  this 
critical  age,  the  child  is  cast  into  tlie  regulation  infant  school ;  a  crowd 
of  small  children,  too  often  huddled  around  an  incompetent  woman, 
"keeping  school  "  to  keep  herself  alive  or  to  while  away  the  lonely 
yeura  of  a  barren  widowhood  or  maidenhood,  indulged  in  all  tbe  little 
caprices,  tyrannies,  and  selfish  freaks  of  ungoverned  childhood,  taught 
in  tbe  stupid  and  soul-stidiag  ways  only  possible  to  such  a  place,  with 
theever-presentdegrading  spectacle  of  favoritism  and  flnnkeyism  which 
is  so  often  the  moving  spirit  of  success,  it  is  easy  to  predict  tbe  result. 

If  the  conipet«nt  teachers  would  tell  the  tale  of  their  own  bitter  and 
almost  boijeless  experience  with  tbe  multitudes  unfitted  for  onlerly  or 
thorough  school  work  in  this  paratlise  of  spoiled  childhood,  we  should 
better  nuderstand  tbe  failure  of  even  the  beat  public  and  private  schools 
witb  pupils  of  larger  growth.  Add  to  this  tbe  almost  criminal  stupid- 
ity of  foolish  pareuU^  who  permit  a  child  to  run  wild  through  the  pre- 
ctouB  years  when  the  foundations  of  a  good  education  should  be  laid, 
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a  terror  nt  home,  a  curse  to  himself,  ami  a  nnisaoce  to  the  community, 
till  he  is  launches!  into  school  a  youogaavage,  aud  we  aliall  have  a  key 
to  the  Bitnation  in  many  a  family.  The  UemoralizatioQ  of  the  great 
rovolationary  epoeJi  is  douhtle&a  responsible  lor  much  of  this  neglect 
and  perversion  of  youth.  The  physical  condttious  of  life  iu  the  open 
Soutberu  country  are  still  very  uDfavorablo  for  the  schooling  of  young 
childrfu.  The  toils  and  sorrows  of  good  teachers,  all  the  way  up,  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  this  uoglect  and  perversion  of  children  through 
their  lirst  eight  years,  are  only  hnown  to  themselves  and  Gud. 

We  are  happy  to  chronicle  the  beginnings  of  a  great  reform  in  this 
matter.  The  new  graded  schools  iu  the  cities  and  larger  towns  have 
beeu  of  iuestimable  value,  especially  in  the  department  of  primary  iu- 
structiou.  It  has  beeu  demonstrated  to  thousandsof  good  people  since 
the  establishment  of  this  system  that  young  children  can  be  governed, 
educated,  and  led  through  "  ways  of  pleasantness  and  paths  of  peace" 
np  to  asQccessfuI  youth  and  manhood  without  the  chronic  peril  of  the 
old-time  notion  of  Plato,  "a  boy  is  the  wildest  of  all  wild  beasts."  In 
the  new  education,  as  in  the  true  Christian  family,  we  first  realize  the 
ideal  of  the  Master,  "  Snfi'er  little  children  to  come  uuto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaveu." 

This  reform  has  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  superior  schools  for  girls  in 
its  most  attractive  development.  Under  the  leadership  of  educators 
like  Miss  Blow,  Miss  Uonway,  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  Seaman,  and  nuuibers 
of  like-minded  experts  of  the  new  education,  the  primary  department 
in  many  of  these  schools  is  now  the  most  beautiful  illustratiou  of  the  trae 
philosophy  of  culture  in  an  expansion  of  a  good  family,  with  methods 
of  instruction  drawn  from  the  ideal  of  a  true  motherhood — the  divine 
method  by  which  the  Father  of  all  educates  the  children  of  men.  The 
Kindergarten,  so  often  only  a  name,  is  coming  to  a  better  organization ; 
not  a  noisy  nursery,  trampling  out  the  life  of  a  long-suffering  "kinder- 
gartner,"  bat  the  method  of  training  best  adapted,  in  our  civilization, 
for  use  in  agood  home;  elsewhere  avital  element  of  the  natural  system 
of  primary  lustmction  and  discipline  ni>on  which  all  good  schooling  de- 
pends. Here,  far  more  than  in  the  multiplying  of  facilities  for  the 
higher  education,  will  be  found  the  way  out  of  the  maze  in  which  the 
school  life  of  the  South  has  so  long  wandered  iu  aimless  confusion,  4 
most  hopeless  of  good  results. 

XSXVI. 

Sixth.  ■'  The  building  of  Gtod,  the  bouse  not  made  with  hand8,*3 
call  Edncation,  is  one  compact  structure  from  foundation  stone  tori 
pole,  and  only  by  the  process  now  outlined  can  it  be  honestly  und  pen 
nently  lifted  to  "nearer  commerce  with  the  skies."    The  natural  method 
of  lifting  the  roof  is  to  place  a  mighty  lover  under  the  mudsills.    Thou, 
as  the  grouud  flour  rises,  every  story  above  is  raised  and  the  whole 
house  exalted.     The  reckless  and  preteutioas  uae  of  the  time-worn 


maxim,  "Eiliicatiou  ileeceuds  from  the  university ,"  hits  nowhere  boine 
sncb  bitter  fruit  as  in  our  own  land.    It  should  be  eaid  in  praisu  of  ^ew 
England  that,  the  fitttiers  of  its  educatioiwl  system  uerer  fell  into  the 
conceit  of  baptizing  common  schools  with  uncommon  names.    The  com-  | 
mon  Bcliool,  the  high  school,  the  academy,  the  preparatory  .-ichool,  tbs   ' 
college,  the  university,  from  the  first  rosie  in  well  ordered  gradation.   ' 
Each  department  honestly  attempted  its  proper  work,  and  however  a 
imperfectly  it  was  done,  it  did  not  pretend  to  bo  the  work  of  the  story 
above.     The  one  niistukf)  of  admitting  boys  to  college  on  an  imperfect  j 
preparation,  into  which  sonieof  these  minor  institutioun  fell,  was  atoned  J 
for  at  the  espeueo  of  the  nuhappy  student  thus  favored.    Of  the  thirty  J 
freshmen  in  our  own  alma  mater,  in  the  class  of  1847,  a  dozen  onntafl 
from  the  superior  preparatory  schools  of  Kew  England,  while  the  re*4 
niainder  were  admitted  in  varions  stages  of  iueompetence.     But  thajj 
scheme  of  instruction  was  pitched  ou  the  highest  keynote;    with  the  ' 
result  that  half  the  class  fell  out,  with  wrecked  health  or  from  di^eonr- 
agement,  before  graduation  day.    But,  unfortunately,  the  new  States  of 
the  West  built  up  the  nnyority  of  their  higher  schools  on  the  false  sys- 
tem of  calling  small  things  by  large  names;  with  the  result  that,  west 
of  the  Hudson  River,  outside  half  a  dosen  of  the  older  fouudations,   ' 
the  countrj'  swarmed  with  "  colleges"  which  for  the  first  half  ceutnry 
of  their  existence  had  no  standing  in  educational  centers;    although 
good   academic  and  occasionally  fair  college  training  was  fonud  in 
their  classes   and    many  celebrated  public  men  obtained  their  only 
Bchooliug  therein.    But  the  better  sort  of  youth  must  always  use  the 
best  means  of  education  at  hand;  whether  George  Washington,  making 
his  own   school  books  at  thirteen;  Abraham  Lincoln,  splitting  rails 
to  earn  the  money  f-o  i>ay  for  the  loss  of  a  borrowed  volume ;  or  more 
favored  men,  graduating  from  a  country  academy  with  an  imposing  col- 
lege diploma. 

The  evil  of  this  system  is  not  seen  in  the  student  of  nnnsnal  nat- 
ural ability  and  phenomenal  persistence,  but  in  the  average  scholar,  , 
who  honestly  believes  what  he  is  told,  and  goes  forth  with  college  airs, 
lifte<I  up  with  the  conceit  of  ixissessing  the  higher  education,  to  faoe 
IIm  inevitable  hnmiliatious  of  after-life.  It  is  only  within  the  last  thirty 
jtara  that  the  great  Northwest,  which  baa  wrought  with  such  prodi- 
gious Energy  in  the  building  of  the  common  school,  has  begun  to  place 
her  Hystem  of  higher  education  on  the  solid  fouudation  of  genuine  col- 
lege and  iiiiiverHity  work.  The  groat  State  of  Ohio  still  permits  a  group 
of  pretentious  academies  to  so  obscure  the  public  vision  that  it  seems 
to  remain  unable  to  establish  a  State  Normal  School. 

SXSVIL 

Nowhere  has  this  bad  habit  wrought  such  mischievous  results  as  in  , 
the  SoatbcTd  States,  especially  during  the  recent  educational  movement  j 
of  the  Becundnry  and  higher  education.     The  one  false  note  in  theb 
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«*«iiu:ati(>iial  Hcheme  ofTboinas  Jefferson  was  bis  imitation  oft 
|M'ari  organization  of  the  secondary  and  higher  instruction,  illi 
thr  chronic  habit  of  our  Euro|)e-6mitten  chiss,  which  has  v 
stvl«Ml,  **  adopting  half  of  an  European  arrangement,  with  no  ] 
luiiilaniental  dilTerences  in  society."  When  Jeflerson  fastened 
'*  rollege,*"  on  a  preparatory  village  academy  and  established 
v»*r>ity  of  Virginia*'  which,  for  many  years,  continued  to  be 
i'ro\v«l  of  lM>yH  atlmitted  to  an  elaborate  elective  system  of  stu 
uith  the  most  meager  preparation  even  for  a  good  secondary  s 
s«»\ii*d  the  seeds  of  a  crop  of  institutions  that  have  covered  tl 
hind  with  splendid  eilucational  titles,  which  are  only  a<lvertisi 
hiis  tor  students. 

Kvcry  bail  fashion  declines  to  a  grotesciue  imitation  at  t 
end  nt*  society.  The  negro  girl  of  fifteen  whom  I  saw  with*t 
of  a  rrimson  o|)era  hat  tilted  on  her  siiucy  head,  the  remnsi 
enil>roidere«l  sae^iue  tied  about  her  bare  and  dingy  waist,  a 
rhcap  calieo  skirt  dangling  about  her  knees,  while  her  bare 
ii'gs  were  half  buried  in  the  red  mud  of  the  highway,  was  a  fit 
iin  tht9  style  of  young  ladyhoo<l  that  paraded  the  sidewalk  in  f 
Si>  a  thousand  little sch(K)ls,  often  of  small  claim  to  any  notice 
il.ishy  e^italogurs  and  absurd  pretensions,  cariciitnre  the  ori{! 
t.ike  of  giving  the  name  of  students  of  high  degree  to  erne 
boys  and  girln. 
The  foremost  university  and  college  men  of  the  West  and  E 
(  ni»\v  t'ullv  awake  to  the  evils  of  this  educational  blunder.    D 

{  III  th«*  majority  of  these  establishments,  there  is  gooil  teaohi 

I  roiiiiiitMidable  m'holarship,  and  much  that  claims  the  sympaf 

;  rh.illrnges  the  admiration,  of  the  fair-minded  observer.    But  1 

)h-  no  iNTmaneut  goiMl  and  nothing  but  ultimate  evil  in  edn 
u'iiKi.itioti  of  vonth  into  a  false  estimate  of  themselves.  ( 
>«••  •>tid  rate  si*hiN)l  a  ''c*ollege**  or  a  great  building  full  of  boys) 
ill  .ill  >ortf<  of  4*li*mi'ntary  and  secondary  school  work  a^'nni 
i^  .1  >hani.  howcv«'r  valuable  nniy  be  the  institution  of  its  k 
•  li-\«*li)]H'd.  lint  this  mischievous  [>ractice  vitiates  all  the  w 
.11  r(i:srIiiNs  of  KchiMils.  It  fills  their  managers  with  a  conceit 
I  .>>i:t,\  rh:it  ronfounds  all  limitations  of  good  scholarship.  It 
r!i'tijH.ii:<lHfif  Inivs  and  girls  who  ntn^d  a  solid  foundation  in  the 
\\":\\  ;:»-Tting  cvni  tliat,  while  their  years  are  wasted  in  vain  ^ 
-^.;il  ni.itt«M<«  alMivc  their  r«»inprehension.  It  blinds  the  eyei 
:r.'''!]i):i-iit  ]i«*opli'  to  till*  con<lition  of  edu(*ational  affairs  in  t 
>!.iN-  anil  (■•iiiiiiiiniiticH,  and  postp(mes  the  inevitable  wakii 
.'.  :,..li.  ^i-rtiitn-i  of  tiif  country  to  tlicir  real  condition. 

Ilin-.  .1-  will  be  M-en  further  on,  we  bear  cheerful  testimor 
:-.<  il<  'il.iiili*  giHid  w  I  oil  gilt   in   many  of  these  schools.     We  i 
:  :•  <j»-'.iif !oM.  altilit\.  self-sacrifice  of  their  teachers,  and  the 
e\.r!j;>!f'  of  the  U'tter  class  of  their  students.    The  mistake 
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been  so  miicli  tlie  fault  of  the  former  aa  the  miscliievuus  maoa^ment 
of  tlie  wliole  realm  of  aecondaiy  school  life;  and  it  is  more  charitable 
tn  uiulerstaud  anil  more  gratefal  to  apologize  for  it  than  to  hold  it  np 
to  the  reprobation  of  the  educatioiial  public. 

XXXV  III. 

Of  all  eohoola,  those  nbich  undertake  the  education  of  Ainerioaa 
women  should  be  grounded  ou  truth  aud  boaeaty  and  drive  from  their 
pceclactsaa  with  a  scourge  of  small  cordA  every  form  of  pretense  and 
sbam.  For  the  Ameriuaa  woman  of  the  comiug  generation,  whatever 
may  be  the  theory  with  which  she  euters  upon  her  career,  will  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  condition  that  wdl  t«»t  every  faculty  and  - 
expose  every  flaw  in  her  preparation  for  life.  And,  of  all  others,  the 
Southern  American  girl,  who  iu'  ten  years  will  be  found  struggling  with 
the  most  complex  and  difficult  social  problems  that  now  confront  any 
people,  may  well  claim  that  her  schooling  shall  rest  on  foundations  of 
truth,  practical  efficiency,  genuine  character,  wholesome  physical  hab- 
its, and  healthy  aspirations  that  can  not  be  moved. 

Ilere  is  the  place  where  the  sham  we  now  deplore  is  EtH]>euially  mia- 
chievous,  in  too  many  institutiuus  in  the  South,  The  boy,  however 
misdirected  at  uchool,  if  endowed  with  ordinary  capacity  and  push, 
Huds  his  level  among  his  fellows  and  iu  due  time  is  forced  to  put  off 
bis  student  conceit  aud  pnt  ou  the  most  effective  mnuhood  at  his  com- 
mand. But  the  girl  thus  trilled  with  at  school  goes  out  iuto  a  hotbed 
of  perilous  flattery.  From  the  hour  wheu  she  receives  her  lying  diploma, 
in  a  cloud  of  "  illusion,"  amid  the  rain  of  flowers  aiid  the  "  thundering  ■ 
applau»<e"  of  the  ordinary  commencement  crowd  ;  on  through  the  sict- 
ening  atmosphere  of  village  incense,  represented  in  the  local  press ;  the 
idol  of  fond,  worshijiing  friends;  lifted  ou  the  tide  of  inflated  masculine 
rhetoric  that  flows  through  the  disgusting  "society  column  "  in  the 
metropolitan  journal ;  her  life  wavers  in  a  mirage  of  self-delusion.  Out 
of  that  realm  of  falsehood  she  emerges,  often  too  late,  at  thirty,  with 
broken  health,  Ivowed  under  the  cares  of  a  family  she  is  incompetent  to 
rear,  sinking  down  into  the  American  slough  of  female  invalidism  or, 
worse  yet,  swelling  the  throng  of  foolish  wives  and  niothers  who  per- 
petuate their  own  misfortunes  aud  "glory  iu  their  infirmities."  And 
the  most  mohuicholy  feature  of  the  case  is  that  the  giil  is  not  to  Idame 
for  all  this,  but  is  the  victim  of  a  system  of  miseducatJon  which  would 
ruin  any  geueratiou  of  youth  less  fortiUed  by  native  ability  and  geuer- 
ouB  aspirations  than  the  better  sort  of  the  young  women  of  our  country. 

It  atitinld  be  saiil,  injustice,  that  we  find  iu  a  majority  of  the  private 
And  denominational  schools  for  Southern  girls  a  growing  concern  to 
tfJevatv  the  work  and  reduce  the  pretensions  of  this  class  of  establish- 
ments. But  the  diflitiulties  iu  the  way  of  reform  are  so  formidable  that 
it  is  not  strange  that  they  arc  so  gradually  overcome.  The  jiopular 
ideal  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education  in  many  localities  oompeU 
6819 5 
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tilt*  inoHt  faithful  teaohorA  to  a  reluctant  coufonnity.  The  maji 
(Tills  that  enter  the  boanlin^^  schools  have  come  up  with  insi 
pniii.iry  instruction  and  are  in  no  condition  to  begin  the  wo 
soiunl  academic  training.  They  are  at  an  age  when  the  desiiv,  t 
nut  ot*  ;:irlho4Ml  into  the  dazzling  i*egion  of  young  ladyhood  is  sti 
TiHiiild  to  go  hack  to  the  three  R's,  they  often  demand  a  numl 
«|M.iliiy  «»f  studies  utterly  beyond  their  capacity.  Along  wit 
**sitlii|  branches^  they  exi)ect  to  become  proficient  in  music  t 
I'uU'ss  their  demands  are  complied  with  they  are  disappointed 
(lined  to  go  where  the  largest  pretensions  invite  them  to  the  ind 
of  their  wihlest  expe<*.U»tions. 

The  faithful  student,  limited  in  time  and  aware  of  her  own  < 
eif<.  t<M) often  destroys  health  and  breaks  down  the  educational 

I  bv  overwork.    The  careless  and   frivolous  push  on,  in  the  t 

iiiMlerstood  by  their  teachers,  who,  with  one  hand  strive  to 
some  ;r'N>d  olemeritfi  of  mental  discipline,  and  with  the  other  { 
]M  ll«'«l  to  uphold  the  faltering  steps  ot  the  pupil  on  the  slippe 
.she  i-^sjiyH  to  climb.  Many  of  the  girls  are  spending  their  last 
tills  S4'minary.  There  is  no  evidence  that  another  would  do  i 
thiir  teal  fNlucarion.  Thei*e  is  rarely  any  endowment  of  the  sch 
]t-«  f*i)r{K>nfttion  or  religious  denomination  insists  on  the  success 
Im'In  sufficient  to  keep  it  above  debt  and  expand  its  faciliti 
thi'*if  things  press  hardly  on  the  faithful  group  of  men  and  wot 
br.ii  the  strain  of  the  entire  management. 

Another  evil  result  of  the  situation  is  the  growth  of  the 
sti.ini  educational  establishments  that  flood  the  country  with  the 
<  :iiiil.(rH  and  liojistful  catalogues;  vexing  anxious  parents ii 
nmIii  itations  of  an  army  of  educationaMMlrummers,''  ^^  bnllin 
itwu  :iiid  **  l>«*aring'*  rival  institutions.  That,  amid  such  an  ' 
•  •  :r.  iMMiiiin;;  lieneath  the  load  of  pecuniary  disability,  these 
->  I  •  \'*\  iMit  itfteit  make  rapid  progress  out  (»f  their  present  con 
'■•  MMi.irkabli*.  Rather  i^  it  an  eviilenre  of  the  steady  pro 
\  .T  11  ind  honest  ideas  that  so  many  of  the  schools  for  Southc 
-::  >  .'.  1  have  iMToine  so  excellent,  and  their  teachers  and  th< 
^>  :*•  I  .t)i|ire<*i.iteil  in  all  portions  of  the  country.  It  is  signiflc 
r.  <■  vpi^r  lehable  of  tijese  institutiims  do  not  sport  the  name  '^< 

I  .i";i-  :^(i  many  of  them  have  tacilitics  for  a  gootl  training  thri 

;  I  •  !i.  •    '  >i*ats  of  college  life.     It  would   In*  invidious  and  nee 

■  ^  p.  !?  ''If  names  «if  these  admirable  seminaries;  for  their  exce 
[  .  .,  :■  ^  1  «»t  aM  uhi»  art*  look  in;:  for  the  superior  schooling  of  thei; 
,                            ••  :    .   I'   1  Thev  are,  bv  all  odds,  the  nM>st  successful   in  the  nun 

.  V.  of  theii  piipil>.  Nowhere  could  a  generous  endowment  c 
:•  :!i<>rf  ii-etiil  ili.in  in  enabling  this  class  of  institutions  to 
*;•.       '.ii-ul;\  to   miM't   the  increasing   popular  demand   for  a 

■  1    J  ;••;   eilin-.ition.     No  il;4>s  of  uoitliv  AmerM'au  teachers  is 

)  '  .    .  .'mnI  '.voik.  for  a  compensation  so  small,  under  so  many 

•^.  .i-jMje  Tvaclicis  t»f  ihcs*'  s«*houls, 


XSXIX.  ■ 

TbU  pressure  has  at  last  brought  the  Southern  people  to  look  witfl 
purtial  f»vor  on  coeducation,  hi  the  liigber  semiuaries  of  ]cariiin^| 
The  State  uuiversities  of  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Missonri,  Texas,  apiB 
Mississippi,  possibly  others,  non-  admit  Si'irie  to  all  the  opportuniti^H 
and  honors  of  college  life.  The  loiijorily  of  the  new  State  noi-uiflfl 
schools  are  coeducational ;  some  of  the  most  Houriabing  academies  Btfl 
of  the  same  sort.  Unless  some  of  the  denominational  colleges  ca^H 
obtain  the  means  to  ocenpy  the  place  of  Vasaar,  Smith.  Brjn  Maw^B 
Wellesley,  and  other  similar  foundations,  an  increasing  numlier  of  sta9 
dents  will  be  sent  northward  every  year.  It  is  irnposHibJe  to  stale  tbid 
number  of  Southern  girls  now  being  educated  in  the  atuidemical,  nor3 
mal,  artistic,  and  professional  departments  of  these  or  siini-tar  institiM 
tions.  It  probably  reaches  several  thousand,  besides  the  throng;  thoS 
crowds  theoorthernOliatauqnas  and  Ruramer  schools.  Hwillbenseleafl 
to  resist  this  hegira  by  a  loud  and  arrogant  prodaniation  of  the  equflfl 
or  superior  merit  of  homo  educational  eKtablixhnients,  or  to  fall  baclfl 
ou  the  espludod  notion  of  a  system  of  Southern  school  books.  Thd 
leading  educational  public  of  the  South  is  no  longer  provincial,  haU 
Kational,  and  proposes  to  push  the  ett'ort  for  the  superiority  of  \t»  owflS 
section  on  the  lines  of  a  generous  appreciation  and  emulation  of  tblfl 
best  everywhere,  rather  than  retreat  into  a  dark  corner  and  blavr  )fl 
brazen  trnmpet.  fl 

In  our  view  it  is  now  only  a  question  of  money  that  hinders  theestaUB 
lishment  of  a  genuine  Southern  woman's  university,  good  us  the  broadei^B 
aud  l>est,  at  some  central  locality  ou  the  border  between  the  lower  anfl 
upper  region  of  these  States.  The  millions  required  for  such  a  founJ^M 
tton,  acceptable  to  every  girl  who  can  get  her  hand  on  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  are  in  somebmly's  bank  account,  and  the  prayers  of  IImH 
faithful  will,  in  due  time,  Iransfer  them  to  their  own  place,  a  genninfl 
livnediction  to  a  people  so  deserving  of  friendly  i"<l  ti>id  so  filled  witfl 
a  mighty  hunger  for  the  l)read  and  water  of  the  soni.  fl 

XL.  I 

Seventh.  The  secondary  school  for  girls  in  all  portions  of  our  country  1 
18  now  coDtJrouted  with  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  department  of 
t>edagogic3.     The  assamption  that  has  descended  from  the  college  and 
university  to  the  academy,  for  now  these    many  years,   that    good 
scholarship  is  an  all-suBicient  jtrepunitiou  for  the  work  of  the  teachei;(9 
is  now  boldly  challenged  by  the  Viist  majority  of  competent  edncaton» 
backed  by  the  protest  of  sensible  parents  and  public-school  men.    Tli^fl 
the  siic^essfnl  Btudent  of  nnch  an  inntitulion  is  somewhat  qualified  tM 
imilattt    the    pedngogiu  work  of   his   own    teachers,  including   I he^j 
blunders,  in  the  snme  type  of  school  of  which  he  is  a  gradnali',  is  iiQJB 
UispuM.    Put  the  rmlical  changes  lp  metliods  of  jnmfucpion  in  llffl 
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most  couservative  colleges  and  semiiiariea,  including  tbu  giiW  ausidemy^ 
demand  a  special  training,  to  be  Lad  at  present  only  in  a  few  of  the'  J 
more  atlvaoced  iustitutious.  It  is  almost  iucredible  that  so  few  of 
thexe  iinportatit  foundations  for  the  Iiigber  education  of  woman,  estab- 
lished during  tlie  past  twenty  years,  liavti  a  satisfactory  arraugeiueut  for 
tbe  training  of  the  large  pi-oportiou  of  til  eir  graduates  wlio  intend  to  teacll 
without  tbe  reading  of  an  educational  treatise,  the  hearing  of  aleetiire, 
or  an  intelligent  conception  that  there  is  a  science,  a  history,  and  a 
great  literature  of  pedagogics,  possibly  with  an  occasional  disparaging 
reference  to  the  entire  scheme  of  instruction  known  as  the  New  Educa- 
tion. Thousands  of  these  young  grailuates  are  sent  forth  to  occupy 
the  most  responsible  positions,  often  over  the  heads  of  the  skilled 
teachers  who  are  considered  indispensable  to  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades  of  the  best  public  schools. 

The  failure  of  the  free  high  school  to  meet  the  intelligent  demand  of 
the  educational  public  is  largely  owmg  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  coming 
from  the  excellent  lower  departments  find  themselves  often  in  the  hands 
of  in'aduates  who  never  taught  school  a  day  and  never  read  or  studied 
an  eduvatioual  book,  in  profound  ignorance'of  the  beautiful  ways  by 
which  these  pupils  have  eome  up  to  Lhem,  often  conteuiptuous  of  every- 
thing save  the  regulation  drill  of  the  college  whose  diploma  they  hold. 
A  term  of  this  mechanical  teaching  is  enough  to  quench  the  ardor  and 
exasperate  the  soul  of  the  unhappy  student,  who  falls  out  in  disgust  or 
plods  on  iu  a  realm  of  dull  routine.  Our  college  men,  who  "  have  no 
nse  for  normal  methods,"  meaning  the  natural  methods  of  inslruction 
wrought  out  by  the  highest  experience  of  four  thousand  years,  are  hardly 
aware  bow  these  schools  of  the  higher  education  are  depopulated  and 
deprived  of  multitudes  of  youth  who  are  thus  chilled,  wearied,  and 
turned  back  from  a  liberal  education  by  thisesperience  in  the  secondary 
school.  The  coming  question  in  all  these  higher  and  leatllng  secondary 
seminaries  is  the  establishment  of  a  department  that  shall  at  lea^t  put 
their  gra^tnates  in  touch  with  their  professional  work.  Some  of  the 
Utate  and  a  few  of  tbe  deunmimitioual  colleges  and  universities  have 
now  established  a  professorship  of  pedagogics,  and  tbe  necessity  of 
making  a  special  provision  for  tbe  multitude  of  young  women  who  are 
looking  to  this  profession  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  tbe  mdu^ 
agersof  the  academy. 

Nowhere  is  this  necessity  so  apparent  and  so  imperative  as  in  I 
Idouth,  The  public  normal  school,  State  and  citv,  has  only  begun  toda 
its  work,  and  the  summer  institute  is  still  in  its  incipient  stage.  A  Sta4 
like  Texas  requires  an  annual  supply  of  3,000  teachers  for  its  pubfll 
schools  alone,  and  not  500  are  graduated  or  brought  into  the  Statewd 
bave  received  professional  training.  There  is  no  such  waste  of  puM 
money  iu  these  sixteen  States  as  in  the  employment  of  tbuusiinda.il 
these  teachers,  who  so  often  come  to  the  tnostserious  professional  o 
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[lation  not  only  with  very  inferior  Bcbolarsliip,  but  almost  wliolly  with- 
out njiccial  {>r»par)itiou.  Without  some  dmsivo  uiovemetit  on  this  line, 
ihv  vntiiig  of  Aililitiunal  supplier  for  public  educaliou  only  means  the 
eup{)ortofa  larger  number  of  educational  iuuompelentsfor  lon^r  terms, 
(nnibllijg  with  tht^  children  in  inferior  schools. 

There  is  uo  snrplna  of  teachers  in  the  North  from  which  to  draw  a 
supply  even  of  specialists  for  the  South  ;  and  tliera  is  no  good  n'twon 
why  the  thousands  of  bright  and  capable  girls  jti  these  sixteen  States 
should  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  preparation  for  this  work.  Wheu  we 
consider  how  easy  it  would  be  to  establish  a  department  of  pedagogitut 
in  any  of  the  numerous  public  seminaries  for  girlsiu  the  South, the  won- 
der grows  that  it  is  not  attempted.  The  Peatwdy  ediiciitioual  fund 
has  done  its  best  work  iu  the  eMtiiblishmeut  of  the  Peabody  Normal 
School  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  in  its  contribations  to  the  State  and  city 
uormals  and  institutes  receiving  its  aid.  Butthe  amaltauiu  itis  able  In 
Ufsburi^e,  le»«  than  oiie  hundred  thousand  a  year  for  the  whole  South, 
is  but  a  suggestion  of  the  great  need.  It  la  oneof  the  hopeful  symptoms 
of  progress  that  several  of  these  great  seminaries  for  women  in  the 
South  are  now  seriously  contemplating  this  demand  tiud  we  believe  the 
looming  docaile  will  see  a  decided  itioverm^nt  in  thiK  direction. 

"XLl. 

Eighth.  This  rehabilitation  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education 
for  Southern  girls,  not  only  by  the  revival  of  old  but  theestablisbmeot  . 
of  many  new  institutious,  is  all  the  more  significant,  since  it  is  almost  J 
entirely  tJie  work  of  the  educational  public  at  home.  Outside  of  afew 
hundred  thousand  dollars  contributed  to  a  small  number  of  schools  by 
private  benevolence,  this  great  expenditure  has  been  met  by  the  South- 
eru  people.  A_nd  the  impetus  has  largely  come  from  the  superior  women 
of  the  South,  who  have  often  ]>ushed  on  a  reluctant  community  or  in- 
spired a  lagging  church  to  furnish  improved  facilities  for  the  education 
of  their  daughters.  The  introduction  of  the  new  methods  of  instrnc- 
tion,  the  kindergarten  and  industriaf  training,  have  been  often  due  to 
the  zeal  of  the  foremost  women  of  this  department  of  the  new  educa- 
tional life  of  the  South.  The  State  of  Mississippi  owes  the  foundation 
of  Its  peculiar  institution,  the  Normal  and  Industrial  College  fur  white 
girls,  tu  the  persistent  efforts  of  a  few  noble  women  who  persuaded  the 
legislature  to  its  establishment,  organized  societies  in  many  counties 
for  assisting  deserving  young  women  to  attend  it,  stood  in  its  defense 
through  all  its  trials,  and  will  make  it  a  wise  and  etfective  southern 
arrangement,  to  be  adopted  by  otherStates.  Webearof  organizatious 
for  loauiDg  money  to  needy  girls  whose  success  is  the  promise  of  the 
fortber  development  of  such  a  beuellcent  agency  for  student  aid. 


^^ 
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XLII. 

Ninth.  The  importance  of  indastrial  training,  especially  in  the 
of  liome-making  and  the  various  occapatious  of  women,  is  noi 
i\vn  on  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  thoughtful  women  of  the  SontI 
vn%\  organisations  hare  sprung  up,  in  different  cities,  to  fnrti 
eii«1.  So  far  these  enterprises  are  conttned  to  the  larger  cities  1 
timore,  Washington,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Nashville,  New  i 
Atlanta,  and  Charleston.  All  good  things  grow  fhst  among  t 
so  appredative  and  enthusiastic  as  the  foremost  class  of  S 
women  interested  in  the  education  of  Southern  girls.  It  will 
tturprisiug  If  this  movement  reaches  a  development  in  the  com 
mle  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  Th< 
iichfM>l,  for  many  years,  outside  the  leading  cities  and  larger  to' 
not  do  the  work  of  the  secondary  education.  One  of  the  most 
taut  considerations  therefore  is  to  adjust  the  work  of  these  d« 
tioual  and  private  academies  to  supplement  the  best  common 
In  this  way,  with  no  violent  changes,  the  South  may  hope  to  1 
a  Mvstem  €i  good  instruction  which  will  offer  to  all  her  child 
vouth  the  young  woman's  great  chance  in  life— a  fit  training 
worUFs  greatest  opportunities  for  good  American  citisenship. 

Ill  the  appendix  to  this  circular  of  information  will  be  found 
the  princi|Md  schools  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education  fo 
em  girhi  accessible  to  the  National  Bnreau  of  Education.  S| 
fort  has  been  made  to  obtain  informstion  bearing  upon  this  p 
the  present  essay.  All  that  has  been  said  in  tiiis  connection  1 
suit  of  personal  observation  for  the  past  twelve  years  throug 
Southern  States,  including  personal  visitation  to  and  aoqn 
with  many  of  these  schools  and  their  leading  teachers. 
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PART  11. 


NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  WOMEN  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF 

THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  SOUTH, 


XLIIL 

No  experiment  in  school  life  within  the  memory  of  man  is  so  fall 
of  interest  and  instraction  to  the  educational  public  of  all  civilized 
countries  as  the  attempt  at  teaching  and  training  the  enfranchised 
Negro  for  American  citizenship  daring  the  past  thirty  years  in  the 
Southern  States  of  this  liepublic.  The  notable  European  educational 
experiments  of  the  past  half  century  have  dealt  with  the  lower  classes  of 
their  native  peoples,  differing  from  the  ruling  orders  mainly  by  their 
long  and  obstinate  isolation  in  an  inferior  position  in  society.  This  per- 
sistent exclusion  from  the  higher  opportunities  of  life  had  resulted  in  a 
fearful  development  in  all  these  countries  of  the  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness peculiar  to  lower-class  humanity;  including  all  the  constituents  of 
illiteracy;  ignorance,  superstition,  shiftlessness,  vulgarity,  and  vice. 
But  it  has  still  been  held  by  a  class  of  socinl  theorists  that  the  Negro  is 
so.fatally  septirated  from  the  superior  races  of  the  world  that  he  is  an 
exception  to  the  laws  that  govern  educational  development;.  Yet  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  his  besetting  infirmities  and  vices  are  in  no  es- 
sential respect  different  from  those  of  the  European  races  under  similar 
conditions.  Indeed,  in  the  most  dangerous  of  them,  the  sexual  infirm- 
ity, he  does  not  surpass  the  lower  orders  of  several  European  nations, 
after  a  thousand  years  of  such  personal  freedom  as  has  been  possible 
in  European  society.  It  was  reserved  for  the  American  people  to  deal 
with  this,  as  with  many  another  social  problem  declared  insolvable  or 
closed  to  further  experiment  elsewhere,  under  conditions  so  peculiar 
and  on  a  scale  so  vast  that  the  result  can  not  be  ignored.  What,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this  result  has  been,  at  the  close  of  one 
generation  of  this  interesting  experiment,  will  appear  in  this  portion 
of  the  present  circular  of  information.  And  it  will  also  be  even  more 
evident  that,  for  the  most  favorable  results  in  this  experiment  thus  far, 
the  country  is  especially  indebted  to  the  consecrated  and  practical  work 
of  American  women. 
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Here,  as  nowhere  else  iu  the  troubled  rejilm  of  our  later  America^;, 
life,  Uaa  the  effort  to  develop  the  bent  possibilities  of  a  newly  eiuanci' 
pated  race  been  somewhat  isolated  from  the  tiereer  complications  of  ita 
poUtioal  aud  social  environment.  Neither  in  the  great  sobools  for  the 
Negro  established  by  the  Natiou  and  the  Northern  Christiaa  jieoplo  in 
the  South,  nor  in  the  coiiimim'Sebnol  system  for  the  Nepro  supported 
by  the  Southern  people,  has  there  been  any  exasperating  attempt  to 
solve  the  vexed  question  of  the  present  or  future  social  relations  of  the 
two  races.  Since  the  complete  restoration  of  the  revolted  States  to 
their  autonomy  in  the  reconstructed  Union,  the  political  element  in  the 
ednu:itiou  uf  the  colored  folk  has  not  assnraed  special  importance.  The 
problem  lias  been  to  ascertain  if  the  children  and  youth  of  7,UOO,0(IO 
people,  of  a  different  race,  three  hundred  years  ago  a  t;i'onp  of  pagan 
savage  tribes  in  Africa,  until  the  year  1805  resilly  held  in  chattel 
slavery,  practically  emancipated  only  twenty-live  years,  are  capable  of 
that  instructiuii  of  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  hand  which  is  the 
basis  of  good  American  citizenship.  These  favorable  conditions  have 
largely  been  due  tu  the  fact  that,  while  many  excellent  and  some  very 
able  men  have  been  distinguished  tigures  in  this  experiment,  yet  even 
tbey  have  been  indebted  far  more  than  they  are  aware  to  the  industry, 
patience,  tact,  practical  faculty,  and  ol>stiriate  devotion  of  the  women 
who  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  real  instruction  and  discipline  in 
these  schools.  The  time  has  not  come  to  unfold  the  fall  significance  of 
this  advent  of  American  womanhood  in  the  civilisation  of  a  body  of 
people  now  twice  as  numerous  as  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  during  the  presidency  of  Washington,  destined  perhaps  to  an 
increase  as  large  aa  the  present  census  of  the  Union.  There  are  yet  so 
many  obstacles  in  the  bitter  heritage  of  the  past,  the  embarrassments  of 
to-day,  the  malignant  strife  of  sectional  polities,  especially  tie  lament- 
able .separation  of  several  great  American  churches  on  sectioiial  Ihies, 
that  the  historian  may  well  postpone  the  theme  to  the  cooler  ami  more 
impartial  audience  of  the  future. 

But  no  estimate  of  womau^s  work  in  the  recent  educational  move- 
ment of  the  South  will  be  complete  without  an  houest  effort  to  chronicle 
this  dcojily  interesting  phaseof  a  mighty  educational  enterprise;  to  give, 
as  far  as  possible,  an  impartial  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  came  up 
and  has  gone  on  during  the  brief  aud  hurried  generation  since  I860;  to 
gather  out  of  conflicting  opinions  and  confused  experiments  some  gen- 
eral and  reliable  facts  concerning  the  results;  especially  to  emphasize 
the  most  interesting  fact  of  all,  that  here  is  a  new  and  notable  demon- 
stration of  woman's  benelicent  influence  in  our  American  civilization. 
Aud  not  the  least  important  consideration  in  this  great  movement  is 
the  fact  that  here,  as  nowhere  else,  have  the  best  things  been  accom- 
plished by  the  "  working  together  for  gootl "  of  the  iteople  of  both  sec- 
tions, divers  churches,  and  the  leading  imlitical  organizations.  For, 
whilt  tbe  women  of  the  South  even  yet,  on  the  one  hand,  do  not  fully 


cow  prebend  the  profoimd  signiticance  of  tliia  mission  wrought  To  tboiia 
mirtst  by  their  sisters  of  tbo  Nortb,  or  ou  the  other  hnnd  n»cogui»e^ 
what  a  service  ban  already  been   rendered  to  the  welfiire  of  Southern 
society  liy  the  young  Negro  men  and  women  in  tlie  common  sclioola ; 
while  different  classes  in  both  seL'tions  are  soutetinie^  pushing  this  work 
in  a  narrow  spirit  of  sectarian  praselylism  ami  mutual  distrnst ;  and 
while  the  lower  strata  of  politicians,  by  their  niiserable  jealousies  and 
malignant  misrepresi'Dtationi^,  have  arrested  tbe  wise  and  benevolent 
sohenie  of  national  aid  for  the  overcoming  of  Southern  illitenicy ;  auila 
the  so-called  upper  strata  of  whole  stictions  oC  the  country  jiroclaim  m 
boycott  of  the  New  Testament  law  of  love  by  drawing  the  social  lineafl 
a  white  woman  teacher  in  a  negro  school ;  yet  tbe  good  Proridenoen 
that  has  waited  on  our  national  development  from  the  fintt  has  beCrin 
(^aImly  superintending  and  directing  all  beneficent  endeiivors  for  then 
ultimate  good  of  tbe  children  and  youth,  bringing  nearer  the  time  wbe» 
nil  these  conbicting  partiet;  will  coafexs,  with  wondering  gratitude,  tbatfl 
they  have  been  the  instruments  of  a  higher  power.  | 

It  18  not  strange  that  a  work  so  diOionlt.  gigantic,  and  original,  begnir* 
amiil  the  receding  waves  of  a  prodigious  civil  war,  should,  for  a  lime, 
have  separated  its  best  workers  into  hostile  camps,  apparently  striving 
for  irreconcilable  ends.     As  a  noble  Ueet  caught  by  a  tempest  in  mid- 
ocean  m(.y  be  threatened   with  wreck  by  collision  or  blowii  apart  by 
raging  hnrrieanes,  only  to  find  itself  together  in  some  far  distant  haven 
on  another  8lo|»e  of  the  globe,  bo  the  powerful  rival  forces  engaged  in 
edncating  lb«  Negro  for  American  cttiSieuship,  even  yet  almost  incap^J 
ble  of  mutnal  understanding,  aie  destined,  even  in  our  day,  to  a  greftfl 
awakening,  when  all  shall  cry  out  with  joyful  amazement,  "Stand  wtilW 
and  see  the  s:i)vaIion  of  God."  I 

XLIV.  % 

The  fit  appreciation  of  this  educational  work  depends  on  Home  knowl- 
edge of  its  origin  and  growth.  With  this  view  we  invite  the  reader  to 
B  brief  sketch  of  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  efl'ort  to  educate  the 
Southern  Negro  successively  'W  "  contraband  of  war,"  "  freedman,"  and 
"  citizen  of  tbe  United  States,"  during  tbe  past  thirty  years.  With  no 
attempt  at  detail,  the  account  of  this  interesting  experiment  is  offered 
from  antbeutic  sources.  J 

Negro  slavery  was  not  established  in  the  British  American  Oolotiien 
Its  a  missionary  institution,  but  never  in  bnman  history  was  ivtrnnsfor^ 
maUon  «o  vast  and  rapid  i-fTecIed  in  tbe  life  of  any  great  body  of  people:* 
M  ill  the  condition  of  the  ancestors  of  the  seven  millions  of  our  Negrafl 
American  ciiizens.  Dnring  the  past  two  hundred  and  seventy  yearsj 
tbeae  people  have  been  transported  from  a  condition  of  absolute  barba-9 
listn  and  paganhini  fn  the  dark  continent,  3,(iltll  miles  away,  to  tbe  oDiyfl 
country  that  had  ever  been  in  fit  condition  to  attempt  their  emancipa-J 
tloD  and  elevation  to  republican  citizenship.  For,  in  spiteof  the  romau-  ] 
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ti<!  legemls  which  ca|>tiviite  the  imagination  ol'  some  of  the  historians-' 
of  this  peogile,  our  liritish  aitd  colouial  fathers,  tbri^e  ceuturita  ago, 
uiil.y  knuTC  the  Negro  hs  au  African  savage  ami  pa^^ati,  gathered  at 
borne  into  coiiteutioim  tribes  and  nationalities,  "  easy  to  be  entreated  " 
to  sell  his  own  desh  and  blood  to  supidy  the  greed  of  servile  labor  for 
a  new  country.  From  1C20  to  1808  a  steady  current  of  these  people 
was  poiinng  across  the  Atlantic  into  onr  Southern  States,  how  many 
eiiu  only  be  gneased.  The  legal  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  in 
1;0.S,  only  oheeked  the  current.  The  traffic  lingered  in  New  Ei>glaud 
till  IStiU  and  was  never  entirely  suppressed  in  the  Gulf  region  of  the 
South  until  the  final  abolition  of  slavery.  Wbatevcr  may  have  been 
the  horror  and  waste  of  life  in  the  transfer,  the  African  i^lave  "  increased 
and  uiulti plied,''  until  in  1860  theiti  were  hardly  leas  than  five  millions 
of  servile  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  free  Negro  population  in  the 
country,  all  but  200,000  of  whom  were  to  be  found  aoutb  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line. 

Withsucb  a  people,  so  cironmatauced,  education  through  books  and 
achooU  could  have  little  to  do,  Tlie  majority  of  tbe  Northern  States, 
up  to  ISGO,  were  shamefully  negligent  of  their  duty  to  their  colored 
people,  and  schooling  was  an  impossibility  for  tbe  slaves.  lu  the  earlier 
perioda  there  aeema  to  have  been  leas  public  oppoaition  to  tbe  teaehiog 
of  the  Negroes  in  the  South,  perliaps  from  general  indifference  to  edu- 
cation. But  alter  the  first  great  politiual  division  over  shivery  exten- 
fiioii  iu  1S20,  with  the  growth  of  the  abolition  seutimetit  in  tbe  North, 
the  lineK  were  more  closely  drawn.  The  leadiug  Southern  States  enacted 
severe  laws  against  the  instruction  of  the  alaves,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
law,  public  opinion  forbade  it  in  them  alt.  Litter,  the  free  blacUa  fouud 
the  slave  States  no  place  for  comfortable  living. 

Yet,  by  tbe  nature  of  tbe  case,  such  laws  were  liable  to  frequent  eva- 
sion. Tlie  slaves  were  owued  by  the  cultivated  and  ruling  clastt  of  the 
South.  Probably  at  no  time  were  more  than  2,000,000  of  its  whit«  peo- 
ple directly  concerned  with  tbe  institution.  These  2,000,000  largely  mo- 
nopolized the  educational,  social,  religious,  linaucial,  and  civic  forces  of 
fifteen  States.  With  the  5,000,000orfi,000,000ofnonsiaveholding  whites, 
the  Negroes  had  little  to  do.  Thus  it  was  practically  im|)08sible  to  pre- 
vent any  slaveholder,  especially  of  those  who  lived  in  the  open  country, 
from  giving  to  favorite  servants  such  instruction  as  his  good  nature  or 
sense  of  religious  duty  might  demand.  A  considerable  number  of  eui>e- 
nor  bouse  servants,  in  this  way,  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  in^ttruetiou, 
and  the  schooling  of  free  Negroes  was  not  absolutely  neglected  in  the 
larger  cities. 

lu  Washington,  for  thirty  years  before  the  war,  there  bad  been  per- 
sistent and  8Ui!«esafu]  efforts  to  establish  schools  for  the  free  Negroes. 
Tbe  result  of  this  schooling  was  a  body  of  remarkable  colored  people 
in  the  District  who  t(H>k  up  tbe  work  with  the  advent  of  freedom.  The 
present  excellent  colored  schools  of  Wasbinicton  are  supervised  by  tbe 
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the  son  of  Qim  of  these  old  ttcboolmastertj,  astiiisteil  hy  Lwo  yoiiDg  men 
wlio  wfre  born  iu  freedom  i«  Lonisiivria.  Tbe  bt-xoic  «?ffort  of  MyrttUa 
Miuer  lo  ustablisti  n  noiimil  »eliool  tbreotoieil  girlu  in  Wastiiiigton  was 
for  several  years  reprt^eiitt'd  by  the  traioiiig  scUooI  for  teacberit,  bnilc 
u|i  by  an  escellent  womau  of  tbaCrace,  Miss  Briggs,  bornaud  edneatiKl 
iu  Massachusetts.  The  CatUoliG  Charch  had  also  done  something  hi 
(.Ilia  direction  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  sind  Loiiisiaoa, 

But  the  chief  educational  traiuing  of  the  souttieru  Negro  before  iStUT 
was  in  the  severe  university  of  shive  life.  It  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  that  a  savage  people  thus  distributed  through  the  superior  class  | 
of  fifteen  republican  States  should  greatly  profit  by  the  contact.  Apart  i 
from  occasioual^excex'tioniJt  the  couditiou  of  these  people  was  not  one 
ot  i«peoiai  hikrilshi|)^;  indeeil.  it  was  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  r 
ItroiigesFattach meu ta  in  the  more  favored  househould  uervHiits.  For 
TnoreTlraii"  two  centuries  the  American  Negro  received  the  most  effec- 
tive drill  ever  given  to  a  savage  people  in  the  three  fuudameotal  condi- 
tions of  civilized  life:  First,  regular  and  systematic  work  ;  second,  the 
langUHge;  and,  third,  the  religion  of  a  civilized  country.  During  the 
samepei'iod  the  American  Indian.in  the  exercise  of  a  haughty  independ- 
ence, rejected  all  these  conditions  and,  with  esceptions  that  emphasizeX 
the  rule,  remains  a  savage  to-day. 

It  was  a  prodigious  step  towards  civilization  when  these  Africans 
were  put  to  steady  labor  and  trained  even  to  the  alow  and  unskilled 
type  of  agricultural  industry  developed  in  the  South.  Their  abler  work- 
men became  mechanics,  And  at  present  the  leading  bnilders  in  some  of 
the  Southern  communities  are  of  the  same  class.  The  plantation  of 
the  DaviH  families  was  once  owned  and  well  managed  by  a  man  who 
before  I8UU  is  said  to  have  become  the  commercial  agent  for  the  sale  of 
the  plantation  products  in  New  Orleaus.  It  was  another  step  towards 
civilisation  tu  learn  the  English  language,  the  great  language  of  free> 
dom.  It  was  imperfectly  learned  by  the  masses,  but  the  upper  class 
luitrncd  and  used  it  with  bettei  effect  than  a  considerable  portion  of 
Ibe  present  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands,  and  along  with  this  came 
H  marked  cultivation  from  the  conversation  anil  soi-ial  life  of  the  supe- 
rior sort  of  white  people.  The  betterofl  Negro  was  really  the  humbler 
member  of  the  family  in  thousands  of  the  best  homes  of  the  South,  and 
with  his  great  natural  aptitude  for  language  and  manners  his  edaca- 
tion  went  on  apace. 

The  most  importiint  element  in  his  training  was  his  reception  of  the 
Cbristtuu  religion  at  the  hands  uf  the  ruling  Southern  peoplo,  It  is 
easy  to  ridicule  the  mixture  of  pagan  and  Chiistiun  faith  which  is  the 
actUAl  religioQ  of  multitudes  of  our  colored  citizens,  and  they  have 
fiiJIeu  too  easily  into  the  uruwning  heresy  of  white  Christianity,  the 
separation  of  ix^ligioo  and  morality ;  but  no  man  except  a  professional 
eiiemyof  Gliristinnity  can  doubt  the  prwIigiousinSuenoeforgootlof  the 
religious  training  of  the  Negroes  iu  their  estate  of  slavery.    The  Chris- 
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tiiiu  master  and  mistress,  anil  a  large  portion,  often  tbe  most  distin- 
guished  of  the  clergy,  wrought  faithfiill.T  ou  ttiU  line;  and  never  was 
a  more  genial  mnl  tor  profound  religions  impression  tliau  the  tropical 
nature,  intense  imagination,  and  kindly  social  aptitude  of  this  child  of 
the  sun. 

XLV. 

So  when  tbi-  ruling  dasR  of  tlio  South  made  war  for  the  disruption  of** 
the  Union  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  confedemcy,  they  were  not 
oidy  able  to  bring  in  a  m^ority  of  the  uouslaveLolding  whites,  bnt  to 
control  the  valuable  services  of  an  equal  nutnber  of  slaves  for  the  con- 
duct of  tliinga  at  home.  It  was  not  because  the  Xegro  was  cowardly 
and  stupid  that  he  stood  by  the  South  everywhere  until  liberated  by 
the  advancing  armies  of  the  Xorth,  As  fast  as  the  Nation  set  Iiim  free 
he  worked  and  fought,  200,000  strong  in  tbe  Union  Army,  for  freedom. 
Bat  he  stood  by  '■  the  old  folks  at  home,"  till  be  saw  tbe  Stars  and 
Stripes,  as  the  best  thing  to  dn.  He  loved  the  women  and  children, 
served  them  with  beautiful  fidelity,  and  loves  them  to-day  best  of  all 
on  earth.  Bishop  Haygood,  tbe  foremost  educationfil  observer  in  the 
South,  declares  that  tbe  conduct  of  the  Negroes  during  tbe  war  was 
largely  owing  to  their  sense  of  religious  duty.  But  they  were  wise 
enough  to  know  that  this  "white  man's  war"  was  all  for  them.  No 
body  of  people,  5,000,000  strong,  so  circumstanced  could  have  gone 
through  that  awful  period  as  they  bom  themselves,  without  a  most 
effective  schooling  in  the  fundamentals  of  civilized  life,  the  result  of 
their  training  in  the  university  of  Southern  society  through  two  huudred 
and  fifty  years. 

By  one  stroke  of  the  pen  slavery  was  abolished,  od  paper,  and  by  the 
fall  of  the  Confederate  armies,  in  fact,  in  ISOo.  Within  the  subsequent 
live  years  these  5,000,000  emancipated  freedmen  found  themselves  citi- 
zens of  the  world's  chief  Republic,  voters,  members  of  legislatures, 
filling  every  office  but  the  highest  in  State  and  Nation.  And,  as  by  a 
dramatic  change  of  scene,  a  plantation  of  the  Confederate  presidential 
family  became  the  property  of  a  family  slave,  and  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  in  tlie  Senate  of  tbe  United 
States  was  Mr.  Revels,  the  first  colored  memberof  that  body.  Tbe  laotthat 
this  prodigious  revolution,  apparently  tbe  wildest  experimentin  human 
atfairs,  did  not  swamp  the  Southern  States  in  hopeless  anarchy  and 
deslroy  the  Nation,  we  owe,  first,  to  the  training  of  the  Northern  people 
in  republican  institutions  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  Americaui 
idea  of  self  government  which,  in  1870,  practically  forbaile  the  persist- 
ence in  the  insane  attempt  to  govern  15,000,000  of  people  by  their  own 
emancipated  slaves.  We  owe  it  also  to  the  republican  training  of  the 
Southern  white  people,  who,  through  a  good  deal  of  violence,  did  pliu>e 
tbeirState  governments  right  side  up  and  compelled  the  Northern  people^  — 
to  stand  by  tbe  rule  of  the  upper  strata  of  society. 
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Bat  now  comes  iu  another  elemout  in  the  problem,  oveu  yet  httlfdo- 
Teloped,  the  education  of  tke  freedmen  for  reliable  Aiaertoan  cithcetuhip, 
and  ttii^  is  tLo  l»st  word  coooefuiiig  Southern  itftalrs.  If  the  South- 
era  ifegm,  within  half  a  century,  cau  be  reasouably  tmiiied  in  the  edo- 
eatiou  of  the  he;U't,  tbe  heud,  and  the  band,  be  will  find  his  own  lylooft, 
audau  honorable  i>lacti  at  that,  in  the  great  brotherhood  of  our  new 
repabliuan  life.  OtherwiBe,  the  most  thoughtful  man  has  the  most 
profound  concern  for  the  woes  that  will  befall  that  devoted  iioi-tion  o 
our  land.  The  edncation  of  tbe  freedmen  now  involves  the  whole  quea- 
tiou  of  republican  civilization  in  our  Southlnnd,  not  only  the  snceefls  of 
free  labor  and  frae  government,  but  tbe  higher  question  of  tbe  social, 
mental,  and  religious  proffress  of  the  white  population  of  these  States; 
for  tUp  grauiteat  work  given  to  any  people  to-day  is  the  duty  and  privi- 
lege oQ^retl  to  the  Southern  people  to  educate  the  Negro  citizen  for  the 
Kepublic  that  is  to  come.  The  effectual  doing  of  this  work,  with  the 
help  of  the  North  and  the  Nation  and  the  sympathy  of  all  civilised 
I>eoples,  will  lift  it  into  the  highest  place  iu  the  confidence  and  loveoi 
Ohristeudom. 

XLVI. 

In  the  stormy  years  of  the  past  centuries  we  read  of  the  priesthood 
of  the  Catholic  church  following  the  conquering  armies  of  the  Euro[)ean 
powers  on  two  heiuiapheres  to  convert  the  conquered  peoples  to  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ.  But  in  the  history  of  tbe  human  race  there  is  no  record 
like  that  of  onr  great  civil  war;  when,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  conflict, 
the  Christian  people  of  the  North  and  the  National  Guvcruuient  sent 
forth  an  army  of  teachers  and  poured  forth  money  without  stint  to  carry 
the  knowledge  of  letters  into  the  very  heart  of  a  hostile  country,  among 
a  pupnlatioitiD  revolt  ngaiust  the  existence  of  the  Union  itself. 

ft  was  inevitable  that,  at  first,  the  helping  hand  thus  oS'ered  should 
be  taken  by  the  colored  people  that  were  thrown  acroHS  the  track  of 
the  Bdvaneiug  Duion  armies.  Very  early  iu  the  war,  the  Government 
forced  oame  iu  possession  of  large  districts  along  the  Southern  Atlantic 
coaRt,  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  valley  of  tbe  Mississippi  as  far 
»«  Vicksburg,  and  a  good  portion  of  Tennessee.  At  the  same  time, 
tniiltitudes  of  vagrant  fVeedmeu  and  destitnte  whites  were  thrown 
afnUBK  the  border,  often  a  serious  incumbrance  to  military  operations 
at  critival  points.  With  an  instinct  that  seemed  to  behold  the  outcome 
of  this  great  oonflict  the  friends  of  Gbristiaii  education  in  the  North 
jireHsed  iu  wherever  there  was  an  open  door. 

As  eariy  as  September,  ISSl,  the  Atnerican  Missionary  Associatiou, 
rcprevetiting  the  evangelical  Congregational  church,  o|>ened  its  first 
t)cliool  for  "thecoutrabands." at  Hampton,  Vn.  In  thefollowing  January 
subooU  were  opened  at  Hilton  Elciid  and  Ueuulort,  S.  C.  In  March, 
1882.  6fl  teachers  wltb  sent  to  the  eastern  Atlantic  coawt  from  Uoaton 
and  New  Vork  and  in  June,  1S62,  SO  teachers  were  at  work  at  va- 
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rious  points  betweeu  Hauiptou  Hoadu  autl  ililtoii  Ileiid.  The  great 
JnHnx  of  destitute  colored  people  tbloiig  this  shore  compelled  the  mili- 
tary authorities  to  appoint  Gen.  Riifus  Saxtou  to  the  superiLteudcucy 
of  these  people  in  the  Carolines  and  the  work  grew  spate.  In  March, 
18C3,  the  American  Tract  Society  gathered  50  destitute  cou trahiinds 
in  a  building  near  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C,  with  Ur.  Johnuon 
for  instructor.  Under  the  eucouragement  of  Gen.  Wadsworth  this 
euhool  increased  and  multiplied  until  more  than  2,000  pupiltj  of  all  agea 
were  being  iustrncted  in  iSGi,  piirtly  by  act  of  Congress  appropriating 
a  portion  of  the  tiLxes  of  the  District,  but  largely  by  the  free  gitl  of 
the  people  from  the  North. 

Early  in  1.8IJ3  teachers  were  seot  to  Teuueaaee,  who  began  the  work 
of  instruction  in  the  same  way.  In  \S63  the  gathering  of  vast  crowds 
of  colored  people  threatened  the  most  serious  embarrassment  to  the 
armies  of  Gen,  Grant  advsincing  upon  Vicksburg.  With  the  remarka- 
ble power  of  laying  bis  hand  upon  the  right  man  for  importaut  military 
duty,  characteristic  of  this  great  commander,  Gen.  Grant  called  to  his 
office  in  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  the  young  chaplain  of  an  Ohio  regiment, 
the  Rev.  John  Eaton,  a  native  of  New  Uampshire,  teacher  io  Cleveland, 
and  superintend  cut  uf  public  scboolH  in  Toledo,  Ubio,  and  placed  iu 
bis  charge  perhaps  tbe  most  distracting  task  given  to  any  man  in  those 
days:  the  duty  of  superintending  the  colored  people  through  the  en- 
tire region  included  iu  the  Army  operations.  This  meant,  ti rat,  the 
sepfiratiou  of  these  people  from  the  active  Army,  the  employment  of 
I  tbcir  effL'ctive  men  and  wouii'd  in  various  kinds  of  labor,  the  support 
I  of  the  myriads  of  their  poor,  with  an  indefinite  military  authority  to  do 
I  all  things  possible  for  their  welfare.  Gen.  Grant  had  not  uiisttiken  his 
,  man,  and  to  John  Baton  the  country  owes  the  largest  and  most 
effective  system  of  educational  operation  in  any  one  district  of  the 
^oatheni  States  between  ISfiU  and  l!i63. 

^.  Without  definite  iiiKtiuctions  the  military  authorities  in  the  Valley  of 
j  the  Mississippi  began  to  encourage  the  t«acbers  from  the  Northwest. 
They  gave  them  transportation,  rations,  opportunities  tn  gather  their 
,  schools;  turned  over  vacant  buddings  to  their  use,  and,  in  various 
;  ways,  assisted  in  their  work.  The  desire  of  the  freednien  to  learn  was 
something  marvelous.  In  their  ignorance  they  associated  knowledge 
I  with  power,  and  multitudesof  their  adult  peojde  Hocked  to  these  schools. 
When  enlisted  in  the  army,  their  white  chaplains  became  schoolmasters, 
,  and  20.000  of  the  80,000  enrolled  in  the  armies  of  the  Southwest  were 
thus  (aught  to  i-ead. 

I  The  work  assumed  vast  proportions,  and  in  1866  Col.  Eaton  had 
770,000  of  these  [wople  nuder  his  snperiu tendency,  with  several  sub- 
,  ordinate  officers  in  charge,  and  a  vast  system  of  instrnction  iu  four 
:  States.  In  Memphia  nearly  all  the  colored  children  of  school  age  were 
gathered  in  schooli*,  and  niultilnde-s  of  adults  were  willing  to  pay  IVom 
to  11.23  jMT  niontli  for  iqilion.    Witliiu  six  montlis  tlio  frMfl- 
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met)  paid  887,000  for  udliooliDg  and  perbnpe  aqii»rter  of  a  million  dollars 
vr&a  first  and  Ust  gatliercd  from  theii-  scanty  earnings  for  the  instruo- 
tioD  of  tbemselvcK  and  their  <;bildren  in  h«1iooI.  Industrial  schools 
were  also  opont-d  for  women,  aud  orphans  were  gathered  in  tentporarj 
asytnms.  Tlio  teaohei-s  who  thronged  to  thia  work  were  sin  exculleiit 
representative  of  the  l>e»t  mind  and  heart  of  the  North.  Many  of  the 
uieu  who  went  in  at  that  time  have  become  the  presidonla  and  pria 
cipala  of  important  aeiniuarius  for  both  races,  aud  hundreds  of  the 
choicest  woraou  from  Eastern  aud  Western  homes  gave  their  time  «ud 
often  their  life  to  this  beneficent  work. 

The  poor  wliite  people  were  not  neglected  whenever  it  wa»  possible 
to  include  tlieoi  in  this  disitonsatiou  of  letters,  ladeed,  tliere  was  never 
in  the  bisti^ry  of  Christendom  it  movement  that  hud  in  it  less  of  any 
base  alloy,  more  thoroughly  born  ont  of  the  heart  of  (Jhristiau  good 
will,  tlian  thi8  spontaneous  advance  to  the  ediicatioual  front  by  th 
Christian  people  of  the  North. 

Tlie  cbnrches  of  every  denomiuatiou  engaged  at  once  iu  this  most 
Christian  endeavor  to  give  the  Negro  that  mental  and  moral  training 
without  which  his  new-fouud  freedom  would  be  only  a  curse  to  bimself 
aud  a  peril  to  the  country.  Foremost  in  this  eflbrt  was  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  for  many  years  the  most  thorough,  intelligeut, 
and  auocessful  of  all  our  OhriHtiau  agenuieii  for  the  schoulingof  the  col- 
ored race.  This  association  b.id  it^  central  support  from  the  Congre- 
gational churches,  though,  at  first,  assisted  by  people  of  all  creede 
aud  assisting  wherever  its  ineana  would  permit.  The  Freedman'a  , 
Bduoaliou  Commission,  including  all  chuiclies,  was  established,  \r\th 
bt>anchea  in  the  New  England,  the  Middle  and  the  Western  States. 
Large  sums  of  mouey  and  vast  stores  of  provisions  and  clothing  were, 
(lisburoed  through  these  channels.  One  book-publishlug  house  in  OiU' 
cinnati,  Ohio,  sent  $15,000  worth  of  school  books  to  the  front  for  freai 
distribution  at  the  ocuupatiou  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  begiuningsr 
of  the  colored  school  which  has  since  growu  to  Fisk  University  were, 
laid  in  the  barracks  of  that  city;  and  Nashville,  which  had  already' 
gained  an  enviable  reputatiou  for  its  pnitlic  and  private  schools  for 
white  people,  before  IHGO,  rapidly  grew  into  the  great  educational  con*' 
ter  for  the  Southwest  whioli  it  has  now  bocouie. 

XLVll. 

But  already  the  educational  work  was  outgrowing  the  ability  of  the 
nililary  aachorities  to  control  it,  white  the  zeal  of  rival  organizations  in 
llie  North  threatened  comjilicatioiis  at  every  point.  In  lSiJ5theGoverri- 
meitlof  the  United  States  nppearetl  upon  the  iield  in  the  organization 
of  Ihu  Freedman's  Bureau.  For  seven  years,  under  the  BUperinteud- 
vae»  of  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  this  organization  besides  doing  a  great 
deal  of  other  work  was  the  central  agency  through  which  the  Goveru- 
W9^^  W\  v»rious  org^tuisttUouH  untoitg  the  [luojile  of  (tti>  ^oiili  nutl 
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foreign  lands  contrihiitcil  to  this  great  work  of  edncalion.  All  funds 
in  the  bands  of  the  military  Huperiutendeiits  of  freedmen,  renta, 
licenses,  fees  from  abivodoued  plautntiouH,  aud  properties  of  various 
sorts  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  during  the  war,  were 
consolidated  into  the  "refngees  and  freednieo's  fund."  The  sale  aud 
rents  of  iiroperty  belonging  to  the  Oonfederat«  States  were,  by  act  Of 
Congress  in  1866,  turue^l  over  to  the  Freedman's  Bureau  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools.  Another  large  source  of  income  waa  the  direct  appro- 
priation of  money  by  Congress,  From  these  three  sources,  beginning 
with  the  ttiodentte  sum  6f  $27,000  in  18(15,  the  iueome  of  the  Freed- 
tnan's  Bureau  reached  nearly  a  million  dollars  ($976,853,89)  in  August, 
1S70.  Between  January  1, 1885,  and  August  31,  1871,  when  the  Freed- 
man's  Bui'eau  ceased  to  exist,  the  sum  of  $3,700,000  in  money  passed 
through  its  hands,  which,  added  to  $1,500,000  worth  of  other  than  cash 
appropriations,  amounted  to  more  than  $5,000,000  expended  under  the 
direetion  of  the  Grovernmeut  of  the  United  States  for  the  cduuiitiou  of 
the  Negro  in  seven  years. 

At  the  close  of  its  labors  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  milliou  of  pupils 
were  receiving  inatructiun  in  the  various  schools  under  its  supervision. 
Normal  schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  the  foundations  of 
academical,  collegiate,  and  professional  schools  were  then  laid,  which 
have  since  risen  to  commanding  importance  in  the  various  i^oatheru 
States.  There  is  no  record  more  intensely  iuterestiug  to  everj  friend 
of  humanity  or  more' deeply  histrnotive  to  the  student  of  pedagogy 
than  the  enormous  literatnre  which  grew  np  around  this  work  betweeu 
the  years  1861  and  1871.  In  the  reports  of  ^upt.  >Tohu  Baton  and 
others  in  the  early  period,  and  in  the  subsequent  voluminous  doca- 
mcnts  issued  by  Secretary  Alvord,  of  the  Freedman's  Burean,  and  the 
various  agents  in  all  the  Southern  States ;  in  the  records  of  a  score  of 
Christian  and  other  educational  associations  that  vied  with  each  other 
and  with  [he  Government  in  this  great  enterprise,  and  in  the  euor- 
mous  amount  of  writing  in  the  newspaper  and  jieriodicul  press,  Con- 
gressional debates,  political  aud  educational  addresses  of  the  period, 
will  be  found  the  materials  for  a  volume  of  thrilling  incident  and  in- 
structive history  in  the  record  of  that  eventful  time. 

In  186(  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  in  command  in  Louisiana,  made  the  first 
regular  attempt  to  tax  the  Southern  people  for  the  support  of  a  syuteto 
of  free  schooling,  and  for  a  time  the  scheme  had  as  much  success  aJS 
could  be  expected  under  such  circumstauces,  50,000 colored  people  hav- 
ing learned  to  read.  Daring  the  existcuee  of  the  provisional  goveru- 
meuts  the  national  authority  was  invoked  for  the  protection  of  theau 
systems  of  popular  education  established  in  several  of  these  States. 

While  mnoh  can  doubtless  be  said  in  disparagement  of  this  early  effort 
to  plant  the  common  school  in  these  conquered  Commonwealths  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  leading  classes  of  people  who  were  still  di8- 
frauchtsed.  there  is  uo  doubt  that  much  wiis  iiccomptishcd  iu  the  f^ 
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awakciimg  an  intereet  iu  pupuUreducaiion  amouf;  the  Immbler  ulasses 
of  the  |)eopt«^.  The  men  from  the  North  in  oflicial  pomtion  dariug  this 
period  were  not  veteran  schoolruiislers,  but  young  sohliers.  Their 
Sonthtni  associntca  in  ofllw,  of  both  races,  were  Inrgely  uutraiuerl, 
either  In  ciriw  opedncatiiiiitil  nftiiirs.  It  was  a  haKanloiiHCS]H-rioieutto 
itnpose  a  cx)iuptete  school  KyHteiu,  like  that  iu  the  North,  ujion  a  people 
who  never  hail  enjoyed  and  were  largely  distrustful  of  it,  and  to  anpport 
it  by  A  taxation  often  atiMirtlly  beyond  the  means  of  the  country.  In 
Bome  qaartere  the  attempD  was  made  to  force  the  coeducatiou  of  the 
race;!.  In  others dishoneHty  and  ignorance  nittde  a  wn^ek  of  the  enter- 
prieie.  It  w»B  well  that  this  [;reat  ellbrt  to  jtush  the  cause  of  popular 
edncntioii  finally  gave  plrnie  to  the  proper  activity  of  the  Southern  people, 
rentored  Ut  their  civic  duties.  Yet  this  effort.,  revolutionary  as  it  might 
he,  WAR  largely  instrumental  in  prejiaring  the  ground  for  the  work  of 
coming  years. 

XLVIII. 

Meanwhile,  it  mav  be  well  to  follow  out  the  work  of  the  National 
Government  incidental  to  the  Freedmau's  Bureau,  and  show  bow  far 
the  South  is  indebted  to  national  interest  in  edncatiou  to-day.  From 
]86I  till  the  present  year  Congress  has  given  a  great  deal  of  incidental 
aid  to  education  in  all  these  St-ates.  In  many  cases,  iis  at  Harpers 
Ferry,  Hampton,  and  other  points,  it  gave  valuable  Government  prop- 
erty and  facilities  for  both  races.  Ar  Charleston,  8.  C,  it  passed  over 
to  the  hands  of  Dr.  I'orter  a  valuable  property,  the  Dnlted  States  Bar- 
racks, to  be  used  in  his  admirable  school  for  white  boys,  the  sous  of 
reduced  people  iu  that  State.  Everysessionof  Congreiishaa  witnessed 
more  than  onegrantof  this  sort  for  the  encouragement  of  education  iu 
the  South.  Some  of  the  more  recent  of  these  appropriations  are  the 
gifts  of  valuable  military  properties  iu  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  also  Government  swamp  lands  in  Louisiana,  and  a  rich 
mineral  tract  iu  Alabama.  All  these  have  been  donitted  jiutright  by 
OongresH  for  the  common  school,  secondary,  and  university,  and,  inoue 
iUHtancc,  ilenominational  education  of  white  youth, 

In  18f!J  Congress  paused  amid  the  tumult  of  war  to  make  a  new  ap- 
pntprtation  of  public  lauds  for  the  eHtablishment  of  agricultural  and 
meehauical  colleges  in  all  the  States,  and  the  sixteen  Commonwealths 
of  the  former  slaveholding  region  have  received  3.4-lf,000  acres  of  land 
from  this  inuuiliceiit  donation.  Every  State  has  made  some  use  and 
t^evoial  »  valuable  use  of  this  fund  both  for  its  white  and  colored  people. 
In  1890  Congress  supplemented  this  gift  of  pultlic  lands  by  voting  a  sum 
of  mtiuey  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  of  all  the  States — 
$lfi,OllU  a  year  at  tirst,  increasing  iu  ten  years  to  $25,1100,  with  a  proviso 
lh»t  the  colored  citizens  should  be  fairly  considered  in  (hedistribution. 
Every  Southern  St^atu  is  now  supporting  or  preparing  to  support  indns* 
trhil  education  for  tlie  Negro  under  this  form  of  ualional  aid. 
8819 6 
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dh  tea  largdJ^VI 
r  white  amr''*' 


The  NatioD»l  tiovertimeut  basnleo  eatablisbe'l  uail  oouti-ibntealarj 
■to  the  sapirart  of  the  admirable  system  of  publio  acliools  for  white  aoflf 
ilored  children  in  the  city  of  Washiiigtoo,  These  schools  for  colored 
iiliilH  lire  ii  model  for  all  similar  communities  in  the  Statoi>  aouth\'rest 
'■of  the  uatioual  capital.  The  system  includes  all  grades,  wiih  a  high 
school  aod  training  school  forteachers  of  both  raws,  which  are  attended 
by  many  children  of  the  most  distingnished  officials  of  the  Government, 
and  are,  beyond  (juestiou,  the  best  schools  iu  the  city.  Tin'  Government 
also  laid  the  foundation  of  and  still  gnbsidizes  Howard  University, 
Waaliington,  which  offeDTthe  most  ample  opporluuitj'  for  collegiate, 
iBgrtl,  medical,  and  normal  training  at  moderate  cost  to  colored  youth, 
of  both  sexes  from  the  whole  conntry. 


XLIS. 
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With  the  close  of  the  Freedmau's  Bureau,  in  1870,  the  direct  action 
of  the  National  Government  upon  the  growing  edneatioii  of  the  South 
came  to  an  end.  One  by  one  the  Southern  States  were  organizing  a 
system  of  elementary  common-school  instruction  for  both  races,  which, 
although  painfully  inadequate  to  grapple  with  the  fearful  illiteracy  of 
the  poorer  classes  and  not  entirely  in  favor  with  the  leaders  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  was  yet  gaining  ground  and  promised  to  become  the  sauie 
permanent  agency  of  Southern  society  as  il  hnd  long  been  in  the  North. 
The  various  private  and  church  movements  that  had  been  largely  occu- 
pied with  elementary  education  now  gradually  withdrew,  and  for  the 
past  ten  yearn  there  has  been  no  general  habit  of  aiding  in  the  school- 
ing of  Southern  rhildrcu  below  the  age  of  twelve,  either  by  the  coutri- 
bution«  of  money  or  the  supply  of  teachers  from  the  Korth.  Butit  soon 
became  evident  that,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  impoverished  South- 
ern people  would  not  be  able  to  offer  to  the  freedmen  any  general  sys- 
tem of  seoondaryor  higher  education,  or  even  the  normal  training  of 
teachers  to  take  charge  of  the  common  schools  for  the  colored  race. 
And  upon  this  point  especially  has  the  Sortheru  private  and  church 
work  for  the  freedmen  been  concentrated  since  1870. 

The  great  mass  of  work  now  done  by  the  North  for  the  colored  peo- 
ple is  concentrated  in  a  score  of  associations,  representing  the  different 
religious  bodies,  acting  without  interference,  in  a  field  so  vast  that 
there  is  room  enough  for  all.  The  Catholic  Church  has  not  forgotteu  its 
ohi  habit  of  bringing  iustrnction  to  the  colored  people,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  several  useful  establishments,  latterly  by  the  mnniBcentgift  of 
Miss  Drexel,  for  the  training  of  the  superior  children  which  are  the  upper 
grade  of  its  system  of  parochial  schools.  The  Episcopal  Ohnrch  seems 
waking  np  to  the  same  obligation,  and  at  Haleigh,  N.  O.,  supports  u 
flourishing  seminary  for  the  training  of  colored  clergymen,  besides  ef- 
forts in  various  localities  through  these  States.  The  Friends,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  ami  means,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  have  done  a 
great  deal  tor  both  the  colored  and  white  children  of  the  South,  and  still 
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Bre8up|)ortii]^  a  coiisidenibU^  number  of  schools.  It  is  not  unlikely 
tbut  tliiH  sunill  religious  body  has  coiitributcil  ueiir  half  ii  million  dol- 
lars to  tlieso  efforts  since  I8(K>.  Tho  Presbyterian  Chureli,  North,  now 
8upiK)rts  TkS  schools,  with  6,0(NI  pupils,  white  and  coloriNi.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  are  of  the  higher  sort  for  the  frtMHlmen.  The 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  lias  several  lar^;^  and  tiourishing  colleges 
for  the  fivedineii,  .md  its  labors  and  expenditures  for  the  last  twenty 
years  must  be  ostimHted  at  many  hnudrtnl  thousand  dollars.  Several 
of  the  smaller  denominations,  both  of  the  evangelical  and  liberal 
churches,  have  contributeil  with  gn^it  generosity;  the  latter  chielly 
through  the  constant  donations  of  their  wealthy  people  to  institutions 
like  Miss  Bradley's  schoid  for  whites  at  Wilmingt4>n,  N.  C,  the  I]am|>« 
tun,  Va.,  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for  Negro  and  Indian  students, 
and  the  excellent  Normal  Institute  at  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

L. 

But  the  most  prominent  of  these  agencies  has  been  the  Freedraen^s  Aid 
Society,  representing  the  Northern  Methodist  and  the  Americiin  Mis- 
sionary Associations,  chiefly  8upiK>rted  by  the  Congregational  churches 
of  the  country. 

At  present  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  supports  21  schools  for  (Mil- 
ored  ]>upil8,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $220,000.  During  the  past  twelve 
years  #1,577,917  have  been  expende<l  in  its  colored  and  white  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  the  South.  Its  21  schools  for  coIohmI  pupils 
em]>l(>y  233  te^ichers  and  contain  4,971  students.  Several  hundred 
thousantl  children  are  now  l>eing  taught  by  the  colored  teachers  traiue^l 
in  its  seminaries.  Several  of  these  larger  schools  have  valuable  de- 
partments for  e^lucating  ministers,  for  housework  for  girls  and  farming 
and  cari^entry  for  boys,  ami  support  an  excellent  school  of  medicine. 
This  organization  also  is  establishing  schools  of  superior  graile  for  white 
])upils,  and  seems  on  the  point  of  a  pn>digious  effort  to  which  its  pres- 
ent achievement  is  only  the  intn»duction. 

But  iKM'haps  the  most  notable  success  in  the  secondary,  normal,  and 
higher  training  of  colored  youth  hjis  l>een  achieved  by  the  American 
Missionary Ass4)ciation.  Since  the  day,  in  1301,  when  it  set  up  its  lii*st 
little  sc;hool  for  '^the  contrabamls*'  in  sight  of  the  beach  vexed  by  the 
tirst  slave  ship  that  lantled  at  Hampton,  Va.,  this  association  has  been 
indefatigable  in  developing  that  peculiar  type  of  aeademical  and  colle- 
giate «Hlucation  among  the  frtH^dmen  which  has  made  the  Congrega- 
tional \hh\\  of  Christians  so  famous  in  the  higher  educational  life,  first 
of  New  Kngland,  and  afterwanls  of  the  n4)rthern  |N>rtion  of  the  \Vi\st. 
The  American  eommon  srhtNiI  was  establishe^l  in  New  Englan<l  when 
this  denomination  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  it  isonlyjusticetosay  that 
no  botty  of<Miristians  hiis,  on  the  whole, l»een  S4>  linn  in  its  allegiance  |i» 
the  rommon  si'Ihn)!.  At  present  its  labors  in  th«*  Soutli  aire  largely 
directeii  to  training  stiiierior  colored  youth  of  both  sexes  for  the  work 


of  teiutliitig  ill  the  new  {mblicittiboolt^.  It  now  »upiK>ttB  bix  itiHtitutionf 
calleil  colleges  auil  universities,  in  wliicli  not  only  the  ordinary  Englis| 
studies  are  pursued,  but  opportunity  is  offered  fur  the  few  who  desired 
Diodemte  college  course,  lu  eaoh,  special  attention  is  ^liveii  to  trainiofl 
com  mou' school  teachers  and  iu  most  of  tliem  a  valuable  departmeifH 
of  edueation  for  boys  and  girls  is  under  way.  There  are  besides,  73 
schools  of  a  less  preteutious  type,  being  practically  high  schools,  for  tlie 
colored  people  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  South.  Last  year  this  associa- 
tion disbnrsed  $237,001)  for  1J,305  pnpils  of  various  grades.  Durinn 
the  past  thirty  years,  $10,IHH),0tKI  has  thus  been  wisely  and  eeonomican^ 
adminiiuistered  for  the  colored  people  of  a  dozen  States,  and  proballtS 
tuorc  than  a  million  children  have  been  taught  by  its  graduates. 

LI. 

Nearly  all  these  inatitntious  educat«  young  men  and  women  togetlia 
and  tho  majority,  theoretically,  are  open  to  white  pupils ;  but  only  ^ 
Berea,  Ky.,  and  a  few  smaller  schools,  is  there  a  nutineabte  mingling  o 
races.  Theirschool  buildings areuDiforuilytbe most strikingand  modern 
of  any  in  the  South,  occupying  conspicuous  positious,  often  surrounded 
by  spacious  grounds,  and  in  many  eases  incUidiug  a  well  cultivated  farm 
and  workshops.  Thoir  teachers  are  almost  entirely  white  people  from 
the  North,  although  colored  and  white  Suuthern  teachers  are  being  in- 
troduced. They  all  require  tuition  fees,  and  the  larger  schools  furnish 
board,  in  spacious  dormitariee,  where  the  young  women  are  instructed 
iu  domestic  pursuits.  The  ordinary  expense  is  usoally  within  $100  a 
year,  aud  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  pupils  are  able,  by  work  at 
the  schools  and  teaching  at  vacations,  to  raise  that  sum,  although  the 
majority  are  more  or  less  supported  by  student  aid  from  the  North. 
The  presidents,  professors,  and  teachers  iu  all  these  schools  are  an  ex- 
cellent representatire  of  Amedcau  school  keeping,  the  men  and  many 
of  the  women  being  graduates  of  leading  colleges,  uonual  8chools,and 
higher  institutions.  Through  all  these  schools  is  constantly  passing  a 
throng  of  distinguished  visitors  from  North  aud  South,  who  contribute  ■ 
valualile  addresses  and  sometimes  courses  of  lectures.  Several  years  ago 
the  Congregational  and  Baptist  schools  were  placed  under  the  able  super- 
nsion  of  superintendents  of  instruction,  ami  all  are  rapidly  improving 
as  educational  institutions.  They  are  all  under  the  most  pronounced 
Christian  influence,  each  with  its  church  afllliation,  and  the  moral,  re- 
ligious and  social  training  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
work. 

It  in  impossible  to  estimate  the  widespread  inlluence  of  this  group 
of  32  colleges  and  100  normal  and  academical  schools,  dispersed  from 
Harper's  Ferry  to  Texas,  with  25,(W0  of  the  Huperior  young  colored  peo- 
ple uuiler  instruction.  No  less  than  Sl3,0t}0,000  have,  first  and  last,  been 
imt  into  this  special  work.  Already  the  leaning  people  of  the  South  nrsj 
thoroughly  awake  to  the  great  value  of  these  establiehmeatB.  Eacli  ( 
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them  iiidutles  distiiigiiiKlietl  SmitluTii   men  on  its  Imanl  of 
aii<l  tlii*  Stat(*s  of  Virginia,  Wosl  Virginia,  South  ('aroliiia,  a 
sissippi  make  ail  smiinal  appropriati4)iifor  tho  imhistrmlaiul  noi 
l»artmeiitM  of  several  of  them. 

At  present  the  ehief  support  of  this  chiss  of  s(*hools  (romes  1 
North.  Within  the  past  few  years  hir^e  sums  liave  been  eoni 
for  new  luiiUliuf^s  ami  fat'ilities,  Mrs.  Vah^ria  Stone  of  Massai 
liein^  one  of  the  largest  eontrihutors.  Mr.  John  F.  Slater,  of  C 
cut,  made  a  l>equest  of  dl.(KNl,(KKl  for  the  edue^ation  of  eolorei 
antl  A  cor|)oration  similar  to  the  PeaiuNly  ednration  fund,  ^ 
President  K.  B.  Hayes  for  [in^sitlent  and  r>isho[>  Attieus  Hay 
Georgia,  ami  I>r.  .1.  L.  M.  Curry,  4)f  \Vashin;;ton,  sis  seeretai 
Lmmmi  formed  for  thedistrihutitui  of  its  ineonie.  Mrs.  Mary  Hen 
4if  Hostou,  has  tn^en  <'4mspieuous  anion;;  the  large  number  of  > 
women  who  have  been  known  as  generous  eon tribn tors  to  the; 
tutions.  Mr.  K(K:kerfeIler  has  largely  aided  Sjiehnan  Semi 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  United  States  Senator  McMillan,  of  Michi; 
made  a  generous  eontribution  to  the  Mary  Allen  sehool  for  eoloi 
in  Texiis.  The  most  <'ons])ieuous  of  these  iveent  gifts  is  the  gre 
tion  of  |tl,(K)(MNN)  by  Mr.  Danit^  Hand,  of  Conneetieut,  to  the  A 
Missionary  Asso<*iation,  to  be  useil  largely  for  student  aid.  li 
would  Ih^  imi)ossible  to  do  justice  to  the  wise  anti  persistent 
lenee  of  the  Northern  churches  and  indivitluals,  movi^^l  by  tb 
tian  and  ]>atriotic  impulse  of  training  these  2,(NN),00()  of  coloi 
dn*n  and  youth  fi»r  American  citizenship.  The  present  )>oli< 
the.se  associations  M*ems  to  be  the  tlevelopment  of  these  great 
HtMuinaries  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  South,  encouraging  tb 
ern  iHMiple  to  unite  in  their  management  and  support,  until  tli 
iMM'ome  the  future  univeixities  for  the  higher  ]>rofessional  and  in 
etlueation  of  tlie  superior  class  of  tin*  colored  race. 

In  this  way  have  the  North  and  the  Nation  e\ten4le<l  the  ht*lpi 
to  the  South  in  giving,  tirst,  to  the  fn'eilman  the  elements  of  km 
and,  of  late,  that  higher  training  which  has  raised  up  a  iMMly  < 
thousaiul  c<dore4l  teachers,  clergynu'U,  and  enlightetied  vtuing 
who  are  now  the  mi»st  |N)Werful  agency  in  the  new  leadershi] 
raee. 

\V|i4*ii  it  is  4)bjecte«l  that  all  this  schooling,  alnive  the  primar 
ha.s  U*en  of  little  value  to  the  Negro,  the  objector  forgets  that  n< 
can  get  on  without  a  head;  a  genuine  arist4K*racy  of  eh.iratrtei 
gence,  antl  executive  power.  The  head  that  the  great  body  (»f 
ored  citizenship  will  ultimately  follow  is  nt>t  ton  mi  on  the  sIh»i 
anv  elass  of  white  men.  The  Anieri<*an  white  nuin  4*an  do,  jii 
but  one  railicMl  thing  for  the  colored  man,  outsi4le  respect  tor  hi 
Ity  befon*  the  law,  and  that  is  to  help  him  to  that  educatio 
shall  ilevelop  a  genuine  upper  4*]ass  which  will  lea4l  him  t4>hiso^ 
in  Ameri«'an  a  Hairs. 


Willi  the  iiiforiuatioii  iifForded  by  tbis  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  aad 
progrese  of  this  vapt  adventnre  of  educatiug  the  American  Negro  for 
his  new  Ameiiuan  citizeuahip,  I  now  proceed  to  record  my  owu  expe- 
rience In  ii  twelve  years'  careful  obBervatioii  of  that  portion  of  the  work 
eapeciftlly  in  charge  of  the  Christian  churches  and  people  of  the  North- 
em  States.  lu  a  aabseqneiit  chapler  of  this  circular  I  will  treat  of 
the  correspondiug  effort  of  the  Southern  people,  in  the  establishment 
and  support  of  a  system  of  free  common  schools  for  the  Negro  in  every 
State,  now  supplemented  by  normal  and  industrialtraining  for  the  same 


In  the  winter  of  1SS<),  after  a  previous  summer  tour  of  observation  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  I  Anally  entered  upon  the  "ministry  of 
education,"  which  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  engrossed  my  entire 
energies  and  carried  me  Into  all  the  sixteen  States  onoe  known  as  the 
South.  I  came  up  to  tbis  deeply  interesting  ministry  through  mauy 
^Kars  of  observation,  study,  journalism,  lecturing,  and  service  on  edn- 

itional  hoards  of  all  departments  of  school  life  that  occupied  the  leia- 
ire  of  a  crowded  ministry  in  the  Uui venial ist  and  Unitarian  churches 
in  the  Eastern.  Middle,  and  Northwestern  States.  For  the  past  twelve 
years  the  Southern  work  in  the  field  has  occupied  two-thirds  of  eii<;li 
year,  the  remaining  months  having  been  spent  in  the  equally  important 
service,  through  speech,  the  press  and  private  communication,  of  giving 
to  the  Northern  educational  public  a  truthful  account  of  Southern  life, 
as  far  as  it  is  involved  in  the  great  educational  movement  for  the  last 
tweuty  years;  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  feature  in  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  New  South.  The  workdone  in  the  Southern  States 
has  almost  entirely  been  "  a  labor  of  love,"  inclading  the  visitation  and 
careful  observation  of  all  varieties  of  educational  institutions,  constant 
school  talks  to  children  and  students  of  every  age,  courses  of  lectures 
to  teachers  in  all  classes  of  seminaries,  common  schools,  normal  schools, 
and  institutes,  with  frequent  public  addreses  and  preaching  and  con- 
stant intercourse  with  all  classes  of  people  of  both  rac^es.  For  six  years 
this  work  was  combined  with  an  important  position  as  chief  editorial 
writer  in  the  New  Knglaud  and  National  Journal  of  Education,  and  the 
press  of  all  sections  has  been  with  great  unanimity  opened  for  my  use. 
A  small  library  of  pamphlets  has  also  been  written  and  distributed  con- 
taining the  results  of  my  observation ;  two  of  these  published  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education.  Several  of  these  pamphlets,  now  out 
of  print,  by  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, are  included  in  this  circular,  as  throwing  additional  light  on  the 
subject  and  further  illustrating  the  work  of  Southern  and  Northern 
women  in  this  department. 

It  should  be  said,  in  Justice  to  my  own  religious  denomiuation,  that, 
for  the  past  twelve  years,  this  ministry  of  education  haslwen  support 
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hv  i\w  Aiiieriraii  rnitariaii  A.ssociation  ami  lieiievolent  men  and 
wonuMi,  cliiotly  with  a  view  to  its  operations  in  l)eha1f  of  the  ctouinion- 
K(!hoo1  system  ami  the  education  of  tlie  colored  people.  It  Khoiihl  be 
niiderst(N)d,  in  this  connection,  that,  outAide  it^own  theoloi^^ical  schools 
and  a  somewhat  indelinite  connection  for  a  time  witli  Harvard  Univer- 
ttity,  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  and  an  occasional  nnde:u>minationH>  acad- 
emy, the  Unitarian  is  the  only  Christian  chnrch  in  the  country  that  has 
never  seriously  attempted  the  work  of  what  is  called  denominational 
Christian  education,  its  distinguished  representatives  in  the  eiluca- 
tional  field,  followini^  the  leadership  of  Horace  Maun,  in  every  State, 
have  been  iViremost  in  the  su[)port  of  the  people's  common  school  and 
every  phase  of  pojmlar  education.  It  i<,  then^fore,  |H.Tfectly  in  the  line 
of  this  e<lncational  policy  that  the  ]>resent  representative  of  this  min- 
istry of  cilucation  has  been  ))robably  theonl.\  educational  missionary  sup- 
|H>rted  by  the  iMM>pIe  of  one  relij;ious  denomination  for  a  work  throuf^h 
the  SouthtTii  States  entirely  disconnected  with  thcolo|rical  or  ccclosias- 
tical  oblipuious,  the  primary  object  of  which  is  the  development  of 
the  American  system  of  common  schools,  in  their  iK'st  practical  methods 
of  operati(m,  in  every  c(»mmunity  of  these  >ixteen  States.  The  uni- 
versal approbation  with  which  this  ministry  has  been  received  by  all 
classes  of  the  Southern  people,  with  full  understanding  of  its  meanini;, 
is  (me  of  the  most  significant  iiulications  of  the  steady  ^ro«vth  of  pub- 
lic conUdence  through  all  these  (creat  Commonwealths  in  the  pcople^s 
common  scho4>l :  a  warning  that  may  well  l>e  taken  to  heart  by  every 
class  of  the  opponents  of  this,  the  nmst  radical,  essential,  and  inde- 
structible of  the  foundations  of  republican  government  ami  Americau 
soirietv. 

UIl. 

rntler  these  circumstances,  I  have  reganled  it  a  subject  of  |)eiaonal 
ctingratiitation  and  an  evitlence  of  a  growing  liberality  in  the  n'ligious 
pul)lic  that,  through  the  past  twelve  years,  almost  every  religious  de- 
nomination— Christain.  Hebrew,  or  Kthical — has  cheerfully  afforded  me 
the  most  ample  opportunities  lor  my  work,  with  constant  invitations 
for  public  addresM*s  on  every  «lay  in  the  week.  Jiiit  the  most  valuable 
ot  tli«*si'  opportunities  have  been  found  in  the  univcrs;il  invitation  to 
visit  c\ery  class  of  educational  establishment,  with  the  most  thorough 
op  poll  unity  for  observation  of  their  work  ;  with  friendly  and  even  con- 
thicntial  communication  with  their  teachers  and  managers.  The  first 
invitation  of  this  kind,  and  one  of  the  most  important  in  its  results, 
was  the  proposition  in  the  year  1880,  the  first  year  of  my  (*ontinuous 
work,  by  the  American  Missionary  Associatitm  ((Vrngn^gatioiial)  and  the 
FriMMlmen's  Aid  Society  (Methodist)  to  visit  all  their  mission  schools 
for  the  Negro  in  the  Southern  Stales,  deliver  courses  of  lectures  to  their 
students  and  teachers  on  the  art  of  instruction,  meanwhile  carefiillv  in- 
s|H*cting  theirentiree<lucatio!ial  management.   These  schools  were estab* 


I 
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Ii*>li4'il  in  every  Soutlieru  Stiit«at  the  most  vital  centers,  and  in 
riMiIil  8ucli  corre4*t  iiiformiition  l>e  obtained  concerning  the  entir 
nt  I  ill*  Nef^m  popnlation  of  the  Soath  as  by  this  familiar  coniuiu: 
w.th  their  stuiients, drawn  from  every  portion  of  this  vast  are 
twM  vrars  this  en;:a;;ement  ludd,  only  saspended  because  the 
wiirk  contemplated  Wiis  aecompiished.  It  involved  a  residence 
iiiN;ii(itionsdurin;;a  considerable  portion  of  these  years,  withe 
pnit  unity  fnrt'luseobsiTvation.  It  was  soon  apparent  that,  witl 
n.il  invitation,  I  was  ex|iecte4l  to  visit  the  simihir  schools  of 
n  !i^ii>nsdenoniinationsof  the  North  ou  my  line  of  operations,  w 
>tani  lally  the  same  opportunities. 

TIm*  intimate  eonne«!tion  with  this  class  of  schools  wiis  no  ba 
ni<)<.r  friendly  reception  by  every  class  of  educational  Inst 
till'  n;:h  these  sixteen  States.  Armed  with  the  best  testim< 
p}.ir«'d  mysidf  at  once  in  connection  with  the  public-school  ant 
St;ite,  municipal,  and  ItM^al.  I  also  found  the  ^Matchstrin^ 
4*\irv  ini]iortant  private  and  Protestant  <lenominational  and  c( 
M'hoiil  i'or  whiti!  stud^Mits  in  every  Southern  State,  with  oppoi 
tor  obst'rvaiion  :ind  work  only  limiteil  by  personal  ability.  I  i 
st.iiill\  ainon;;  the  new  Southern  common  schools  for  the  Ne^roci 
niii^i.uii  anil  I'rirndly  relations  with  the  educational  public  of 
tidii.  In  this  way  I  was  saved  fmm  the  chronic  tein])tation  to  s 
vir'.v,  I'liableil  to  compass  the  entire  circle  cif  lite  in  which  the  i 
(if  N<'^ro  etlutMtion  is  involved.  Meanwhile  I  have  never  lost 
nil  this  iKxly  of  Northern  Mission  Schools,  which  still  remains  prs 
thi*  rit;idel  of  the  whole  system  of  thescho(dln;j:  of  the  seven  mi 
tl.i-M*  peopli*,  furnishing:  a  larj^e  m;iJ4)rity  of  their  superior  teacL 
priti(-<*>ioiLil  haulers. 

I  ic;:.Krd  it  a  ptM'iiliar  a«]vanta;:e  in  the  Just  estimate  of  this 
!i!«  pr  «it'  .Sonthern  eilu<Mtioii  that  1  have  betMi  able  to  study  i 
p.  .:!?  cii  virw  sin;:u!aily  I'avor.ible.  I  have  traversed  all  the  S 
>virt^  .IN  all  fiiiKMtioiial  obs4TV4*r,  fully  committed  to  the  most  a 
:>li- 1^  <tt'  iiniv»*r>.il  «*diiiMtion.  with  mxpiestion  ciMicerninf:  tllce^ 

•  •I  \  'i.i-nc.in  ci\  ili/.aiioii ;  with  as  litth*  partisan,  S4'('tarian,  or  h 
;>:•  .  i:i*ca>  is  i-iMi<«iNt«'nt  with  a  ilcvout  lM*li4'f  in  the  reli;;ion  < 
<       .  •?  .tiid  an   iiiiiitnvabh*  faith    in  Am4Tican   republican  civi 

L  **i!if*«-ri'  .i?i<l  ;:rowiii;;  appr4M-iaiion  of  and  atlet!tion  for  al 
.1         'I'i:  r.ui-N  t»i  Un-  Soiithi-iii  p4'fi|ih». 

'•1  .  i.:«^t  irniiii"»N:'iii  ••!  N4-;:i«MMliicatioii  at  llampt4>n,  Nashvil 

.  N.  A  i»rliM!i-.  AiiNtiii.  M<ini;:4mi4'ry.  Talhnle^a,  Atlanta,  ai 

■  ■:•  ir.T  ii-nii-r^  •»?  tin-  st-coiidarv  and  Iii;rli4«r  instruction  wj 

:■     •  1  i>i«»:iiNliiiii-iir  at  the  iiiTcllj;:i*n4'4',  nn^ntal  vivacity,  teacha 

:•      ir..ilih.'  .-uli'inliii  itiiiii  to  dis!  ipliiic,  and  j^eiieral  ^ootl  co 

•  •  ;■  .;'i;h  in  all  iiii'»f  ;:iiMr  si'hnuN.  Daring  tli4*sc  tirst  tW4> 
;•-•'  m:>  V  >aw  Ml  ilii'iu  lojiooruhtrtMi  .students  in  all  tlnr  Stuither 
I  t-'  "t  Thr  Mi-«*»i>sippi,  lH'^i4les  Texas.     I  t'ouinl  in  them  all  an  i 


foray  faniiliar  leoturea,  not  nl»u<!  on  skUooI  work,  but  raugiug  Lhi-oiigh 
tlie  vrhule  Thoiiiv.  of  thoir  new  Auierlcaii  Gkizea8hi|>,  which  gnititled  me 
by  its  intelligent  fitui  reMjiotisive  appreciation,  and  luit  mo  into  niiiiiy  of 
the  secrets  of  efltctive  puWio  speeoli.  Since  those  years  I  have  mrely 
prepared  an  edncational  addreHS,  even  fora  Sortliern  nniversity,  which 
has  not  been  "tried  on"  as  a  familiar  extern poraueons  talk  before  a 
colored  audieuuo;  ami  the  talks  that  mostdeeply  interested  them  iiav6 
proved  to  be,  with  due  elaboratiou,  the  most  acceptable  to  the  critical 
BtudKtit  crowd  iu  the  college  chapel  or  the  gre:at  assembly  on  cum- 
tneoeemeut  day.  1 

LIV. 

1  was  constantly  asking  myself  and  everybody  I  met,  how  this  con- 
dition wns  U.I  be  explained  f  These  students  were  generally  from  tlie 
superior  claaa  of  colored  people,  at  least  the  class  which  had  the  great- 
est desire  for  good  schooling.  But,  as  late  as  18S0,  they  were  chiefly 
the  children  of  parents  who  had  onco  been  enslaved,  with  small  oppor- 
tttnity  for  scholastic  ti'eatmentathome  and  receiving  little  ad  vantage  in 
the  poor  oouatry  schools  from  which  they  came.  They  had  not  been  so 
long  under  the  influence  of  their  present  discipline  as  to  be  essentially 
changed  in  lliese  particnlars.  It  was  the  tirst  of  the  numrirous  pnzzleg 
in  Xegro  education  which  t  enconutered,  ami  I  doubt  if  1  should  so  sooa  I 
have  begun  to  unravel  this  tangled  uketn  had  [  not  all  this  time  beeiV^ 
amou^  the  [wople  who,  in  some  respects,  know  more  of  the  general  ca- 
imbilities  of  the  Negro  ;  certainly  have  been  more  intimately  connected 
with  him,  thun  the  people  of  the  North.  I  found  the  more  zealous  r>f 
the  workers  in  these  schools  finite  carried  olf  their  feet  by  this  [diuiiom' 
euon  which,  along  with  the  mysterious  '•  magnetic  "  quality  of  the  race, 
often  seemed  to  involve  the  whole  Hie  of  their  teachers  in  a  mental  and 
spiritual  mirage,  iu  which  all  things  were  magniGed,  and  these  children 
of  nature  loomed  np  as  a  new-found  superior  race.  Not  only  was  it 
claimed  by  many  of  these  teachers,  especially  the  religious  workers, 
that  the  Negro  student  was  as  capable  as  his  brother  in  white  of  every  i 
grade  of  mental  training,  but  in  ndigious  capacity  was  actually  tba; 
superior  of  the  American  white  child  and  youth  of  European  descent^ 
Many  of  the  Northern  churches  and  communities  were  lifted  to  a  strauge  *' 
anil  powerful  entliusiasm  by  the  ferviil  reports  of  this  class  of  worker-s 
enforced  by  theinteresting  platform  exercises  and  !)athetic  singing  of  the 
tronps  of  traveling  students  that  usually  accompanied  the  missionary, 
tt  was  certainly  a  temptation  tu  theyouiig  college  graduates,  often  s 
dlers,  Willi  were  appointed  to  the  supervision  of  tliese  great  schools,  t 
bclKtve  the  testimony  of  their  enthusiastic  subordinates  concerning  tl 
new  constitnency.  They  honestly  enough  ussuiued  the  titles — president 
aud  professor — in  institutions  christened  by  the  most  venerableeduca- 
tional  names — college  and  nniversity — and  governed  essentially  on  the 
same  plan  ms  Harvard,  Vale,  and  riinceton.     It  was  no  disparagem 


of  these tCAL-l)er«i,  ofteii  gatliered  from  the  best  schools  of  the  North,  al- 
ways drawn  from  agood  sooial  class,  freqaetitly  representing  the  most 
ili)itJQgnishetl  sociuty,  that  iii  the  mental  and  moral  iDtosicatiotiof  this 
siriKulttr  enviroument,  possessed  by  a  coiiaccration  in  whieh  rolicious 
and  patriotic  considerations  were  iutimutely  blended,  they  should  be 
swept  along  the  swift  "  tide  of  successful  experiment."  Successful  it 
was,  in  a  striking  degree,  iu  the  enthusiastic  desire  for  education  and 
the  sacrifice  it  inspired  in  thousands  of  these  young  people,  their  parents 
nndfrieuds;  snccessfulin  the  devoted  and  eshaut«;ing  toils  of  their  faith- 
ful teachers — liriugumltT  the  same  roof,  bound  willi  a  tie  almost  as  close 
as  the  family  relation  to  this  palpitating  crowd  of  dependent,  affecfiou- 
Ate  and  exacting  boys  and  girls;  uniformly  successful  in  the  glorified 
reports  of  the  work  before  excited  congregations  of  Northern  Christian 
peojde,  trained  by  (illy  years  of  missiouHry  support  in  foreign  lands, 
elated  by  the  still  recent  triumph  of  the  national  arms,  emanoipatiou 
and  recnnstrnotiou  in  the  South,  ready  to  put  forth  more  money  and 
receive  with  distiuguishod  honors  their  owu  children  and  frieuds  re- 
turning from  the  Southern  field  for  the  usual  summer  campaign  at 
boiiic. 

LV. 

But  1  could  not  fail  to  see  what  an  advantage  it  would  have  beeu  at 
th«  early  stage  of  this  great  enterprise,  could  the«e  workers  have  been 
brought  into  friendly  relations  with  the  superior  class  of  ihe  Southern 
people,  who  within  twenty  years  had  been  the  masters  and  mistresses 
of  this  enslaved  race,  and  who  had  periled  and  lost  their  all  in  an  hon- 
est and  heroic  defense  of  Southern  society  as  it  existed  up  to  1S60.  It 
would  have  given  these  new  comers  the  inside  view,  without  which  tUe 
most  vital  facts  concerning  a  people  so  cimumatauced  can  not  bo  cor- 
rectly known.  It  would  have  somewhat  cooletl  the  ardor  of  the  early 
enthnsiasm,  dimmed  the  rainbow  hues  of  many  a  splendid  prophecy, 
hut  also  have  saved  many  a  nobleman  »nd  woman  from  the  reacliou 
into  a  disap|)ointmeut  and  disgust  as  misleading  as  the  mount  of  exal- 
tation from  which  they  had  descended.  Still,  oul}'  In  this  way  could  the 
marvelous  f^ct  of  this  wonderful  liveliness  and  eagerness  of  mind  and 
undeniable  capacity  for  many  sorts  of  iuformatiou  find  an  iulelligent 
explanation. 

But,  uuhappily,  this  intimate  communion  even  with  the  Christian 
people  of  the  South  had  not  then  become  possible,  and  oven  to-day  ix 
very  imperfectly  established.  I  found  a  group  of  admirable  Southern 
men,  as  ofU^n  laymen  as  clergymen,  in  ail  these  educational  ceulers, 
wilh  a  remarkable  appreeiatiau  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  South 
by  these  schools ;  ready  to  welcome  all  the  sensible  teachers  and  work- 
ers to  a  personal  acquaintance  that  often  ripened  to  friendship;  in  all 
practicable  ways  standing  betweeu  the  schools  and  the  majority  of  the 
uommunity.     And  there  were  "  noble  womeu  not  a  few  "  who,  iu  spite  of 
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tho  disparnf^emeiit  of  sonoty  tind  the  iiidifrervncc  or  hostility  of  tho 
chun*hos,  iKMsisted  in  a  chise  coinm union  with  tho  corivspondin^  clnsH 
of  these  workers,  always  ready  to  aid  to  the  uttermost  of  their  imwer. 

Hut  the  work  was  so  exaetin^if  jn  itself,  the  situation  of  the  majority 
of  the  schools  so  remote  from  the  residence  of  the  better  sort  of  people 
in  I  he  towns,  and  the  home  and  outdoor  duties  of  their  8outhern 
friends  so  overwlielmin^,  that  less  came  from  this  acquaintance  than 
could  be  hoped.  And  it  must  be  remembeivd  that  some  of  these  work- 
ers were  neither  qualified  by  previous  culture  nor  breiwlth  of  view  to 
ap])reciate  anything  beyond  the  immediate  task  at  hand.  This  class  re- 
garthMl  themselves,  honestly  enoufch,  as  persecuted  apostles  in  heatlien- 
dom:  often  interpreting;  as  slights,  negle<tt,  and  malignant  op|>osition 
what  had  no  such  real  intent.  At  all  events  this  was  the  situation  in 
is.su.  And  such,  in  si  modilied  degree,  it  remains,  jifter  the  growing 
mutual  understanding  4)f  the  past  ten  years. 

Hut  nu*an while  the  more  tlnuightful  educational  ami  religious  pub- 
lic at  the  North  has  learnetl  to  put  a  more  sol>er  estimate  on  the  ac- 
counts of  this  work  by  its  immediatt*  workers;  while  direct  op|>osition 
and  unfriendly  feeling  in  the  South  has  gradually  subsided,  with  a 
deeitled  movement  in  State  and  church  among  the  Southern  ]K'oplefor 
building  up  institutions  of  the  same  gratle  for  the  same  object.  Indeed, 
several  of  the  more  important  of  thest*  great  seminaries  are  already  un- 
der a  mixed  management  of  Northern  and  Southern  trustees,  or  snbsi- 
4lized  by  the  States  or  communities  in  which  they  are  established. 

LVI. 

Hut  the  radical  i»roblem  still  remained  unsolveil.  IIow  should  I 
account  tor  the  contlition  in  which  the  better  sort  of  these  students 
presented  themselves  at  these  schools,  or  even  for  the  singular  aptitude 
of  considerable  numbers  who  came  u]>  from  th<*  most  unpromising  sur- 
rountlings  ?  One  reasonable  explanation  couhl  only  be  found ;  the  pre- 
vious tiainiug  of  the  colored  people  through  their  generations  of  servi- 
tude, especially  by  the  Southern  women  and  the  clergy*. 

Wiiatever  may  have  been  th(M>rij:inal  aptitudes  or  disabilities  of  the 
native  African,  three  ciMituries  ago  in  his  home  beyond  the  sea, and  what- 
ever of  truth  there  may  be  in  theenthusiastit:estinuiteof  his  capabilities 
for  all  sorts  of  excellence  by  some  of  his  new  teachers,  this  factor  must 
come,  as  a  large  element  of  the  situation,  as  I  lirst  observed  it,  in  the 
year  isso.  Any  race,  in  circumstances  similar  to  tho  colored  people 
previous  to  lS4i4),  tiiitls  a  way  of  concealing  its  higher  aspirations  and 
devehtps  the  habits  essential  ti»  making  a  comfortable  estate  of  an  inev- 
itable system  of  iNindage.  The  friendly  Northern  and  European  man, 
esi>ecially  the  woman,  does  understantl  the  np|H*r  side  of  the  Negro 
nature  as  it  can  hanily  be  divines),  eveu  by  the  most  faithful  worker 
for  his  uplifting  of  Southern  birth  and  asscM'iation.  Still,  the  lower 
side  of  this  (H^ople  is  iK'St  knowu  through  huig  and  troublesome  expe- 
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lidiice  ib  the  uomi 
tlie  average  Sontheni 

ftomed  to  Ilie  "ofttu  i 

rBQirgestion  of  a 


ti(.'s  of  wliicb  tliey  are  a  viliil  i>nrt.     fTn happily, 

wliitB  man  and  woinan  hivve  bei!oiue  no  accDS- 

firmitics"  of  the  "  brother  iu  black"   that  the 

humaii  nature  m  somewhat  of  a  etraia  upon 


the  imagination  and  the  story  of  his  actual  advancement,  under  the 
educational  discipline  of  tVeedoui,  in  apt  to  be  rejecte<l  as  a  delusion  or 
resented  a»  an  uETront  upon  the  superior  race.  On  the  otiier  hand  it  is 
almost  impotiHible  for  the  Xorthern  man  of  British  descent  to  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  any  growth  toward  the  hifjher  estate  of  man- 
hood in  HQch  a  condition  of  chattel  bondage  as  enveloped  the  colored 
race  previous  to  the  civil  war. 

But  a  little  exercise  ofthereasou  and  that  interpretative  imagination, 
withont  which  logic  is  the  champion  liar  and  even  experience  the  chronic 
misleader  iu  human  affairs,  should  long  ere  this  have  opened  the  eyes 
of  fair-minded  people  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  American  Negro  to  this 
element  in  the  schooling  of  his  houi^e  of  bondage.  And  when,  as  in  my 
own  case,  an  exceptional  ojiportunity  was  oQ'ered  for  years  to  observe 
and  work,  in  the  confidence  of  all  sides  of  Soiithcrn  society,  sa%'e  an  occa- 
sional jealous,  conceited,  or  grumbling  schoolmaster  or  a  small  editor 
spoiling  for  a  Northern  "  head  to  hit,"  I  should  be  unfaithful  to  oar 
American  civilization  in  all  its  varied  constituents  did  I  not  bear  hearty 
t€stimony  to  the  great  work  of  preparation  on  the  old  Southern  jdauta- 
tion  for  the  new  schoolhouse  imported  from  the  North. 

LVII. 

Here  is  a  great  estate  in  the  heart  of  a  wide  country,  connected  with 
others,  great  and  small,  by  bro:td  spaces  of  partially  occupied  lands. 
The  family  in  possession  stands  to  its  working  class  in  a  relation  more 
nearly  resembling  the  patriachal  family  of  the  Oriental  world  than  lit 
eloewhere  possible.  If  of  the  superior  class,  it  in  a  group  of  peoplfi 
educated  by  the  usual  methods  of  the  secondary  and  higher  academical 
and  coUegetrainiugof  half  a  century  ago,  possibly  one  or  two  members 
imjiroved  by  travel  and  graduation  fmni  Northern  or  European  schools. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  attraction  abroad,  the  home  life  offers  the  one 
fjnality  that  appejila  most  strongly  to  the  educated  man  and  womim; 
the  otiport unity  for  the  exercise  of  an  almost  absolute  power  and  an 
intlnence  practically  irresistable.  The  men  of  the  household,  if  amhi- 
tions  and  able,  represent  at  homo  and  abroad  the  most  powerful  aristo- 
uratio  class  in  Christendom.  The  women  of  similar  qualitications  are 
received  at  the  National  Capital  as  ftooial  magnates  and  pass  for  their 
full  worth  as  guests,  even  iu  portions  of  the  country  in  a  growing  polit- 
ical hostility  to  theirown. 

But  the  mass  of  good  women  in  any  country  are  not  magnates  of 

fashion  ;  rather  home-keepers,  careful  mothers  of  children,  good  nian- 

agers  of  the  domestic  environment.     And  here  is  the  center  ot  themat- 

'  velous  power  exerted  by  the  Southern  woman  of  the  bett^rsortthrongb 
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loug  ^ciicnvtioiH.  Powerless  to  change  the  social  organization  into 
whiclk  she  \va8  born,  early  schooleil  to  turn  away  from  more  than  one 
pit  of  perdition,  along  the  slippery  edge  of  which  she  niove<l  in  her  daily 
nmnd,  nhe  turned  to  the  genial  social  life  of  a  new  country  in  a  South- 
ern clime  for  entertainment.  liut  her  l>e8i  womanly  energies  were  con- 
centrated on  the  few  points  in  her  home  life,  where  her  own  will  was 
law.  We  have  seen  how  her  influence  prevailed  in  the  home  and  family 
ednr^tion  of  the  Southern  girl,  often  compensating  for  the  serious  detects 
of  the  ol<l  a(^emic  school  system  of  the  South.  But  even  more  exact- 
ing was  her  relation  to  her  husband^s  slaves.  This  whole  area  of  men- 
tal and  moral  destitution  lay  o|)on  beneath  her  gazi*.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  lidelity  to  the  higher  duties  of  mastership  in  the  mascu- 
line side  of  that  old  plantation  life  (and  I  am  di8|K)sed  to  credit  the 
master  with  a  g4)Oil  deal  of  good  service,  esi>ecially  in  the  arrangement 
of  (mt ward  affairs  and  the  administration  of  pnictical  justice  iK'itwcen 
man  and  man),  still  the  ])eculiar  relation  of  almost  irreponsible  iNiwer 
sustained  by  the  white  man  to  the  slave  woman  was  a  temptation  at 
onc<>  to  self-forgetfulness  and  the  capricious  overindulgence  of  his 
favorites  that  no  quality  of  saintship  yet  develoi)ed  this  side  the  water 
has  been  able  to  resist.  With  full  comprehension  of  the  |>eril8  amid 
which  she  walkeil,  the  wise  Christian  woman  was  forcetl  to  become  a 
missionary  at  every  point.  All  that  woman's  power  cimld  accomplish 
was  done  by  her.  Even  the  womaii  of  the  world,  if  not  hopelessly  de- 
moralized by  vanity  and  childishness,  instinctively  acquire^l  some  of  the 
most  valuable  elements  of  the  religious  character  in  such  a  ^'  strait 
between  two''  as  her  life  must  be. 

LVIII. 

The  most  promising  of  the  young  slaves  in  such  a  place  come  espe- 
cially under  the  eye  of  the  mistress  and  are  promoted  to  househcdd 
service.  And  that  youth  must  l>e  a ''fool  and  blind"  who  does  not 
profit,  in  a  score  of  ways,  by  the  university  of  the  old-time  planter's 
home,  with  its  attractive  habits  of  confidential  life  and  outspoken  sen- 
timent and  opinion,  abiding  in  an  atmosphere  of  genial  social  inter- 
mingling, with  its  everhisting  "talk  by  the  wjiy"  with  every  eliejible 
guest  that  could  be  allured  to  its  boundless  hospitality.  So  the  "old- 
plantation  home""  became  the  iK'st  possible  training  school  for  the  gen- 
eral enlightenment  and  discipline  of  a  i>eople  whose  fathers,  |>erhaps — 
certainly  whose  grandfathers — had  been  captured,  brought  acnms 
3,(NNi  miles  of  ocean,  and  lauded,  a  crowd  of  pagan  savages,  upon  a 
foreign  sliore. 

And  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  this  woman  to 
call  in  her  clergynmu  as  adviser  and  colaborer,  espeirially  the  i*n)testant 
minister,  whose  power  is  sheathed  in  an  elastic  theohigy  of  influence, 
representing,  chiefly,  the  great  dissenting  booties  of  ( 'hristians,  schooled 
ID  the  contlicts  of  liritish  e<rclesiasticism.    The  l>etter  the  |uistor  the 
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more  nt^lily  doea  liu  (.^uSiterate  with  tbu  mistress  of  tbe  little  kingdom 
for  the  religiouH  and  mor.tl  n]ilifting  of  the  people.  Bishop  Haygood 
is  probably  iiot  fur  from  right,  wheu  be  doclares  that  tbe  woudert^il 
bebiivior  of  the  slave  populiiCiou  during  the  war  waa  lurgely  tbe  reanit 
of  its  previoas  religious  truiuiiig.  It  is  trae  that  on  tbe  great  plauta- 
tioua  of  the  lower  youth,  multitudes  of  tbese  people  wonld  hardly  feel 
the  touch  uf  this  double  relation  of  the  church  aud  the  nomau  side  of 
the  plaut«r's  mansion.  But,  iit  the  border  States,  ami  along  the  vast 
Fioduiout  region,  tbe  assoeiatiou  of  servant  and  master  was  closer  and 
the  iu&ueaue  from  above  more  widely  diffused. 

The  four  years  of  the  war  intensified  this  {leculiar  training  of  tbe 
women  of  the  household.  On  thousands  of  louelj  estates,  indeed  every- 
where in  tho  country,  tbe  woman  came  to  the  front.  Left  with  the 
children,  the  inlirrn  men,  and  tbe  slaves,  she  toiled  on,  uuder  a  strain 
of  mind,  heart,  and  circumstances  almost  inconceivable.  The  abler  of 
the  negro  youth  learned  the  lesson  of  the  hour  apace  and  took  on  some- 
thing of  responsible  manhood  and  womanhood  impossible  before.  No 
wonder  that  tbe  personal  attachments  between  the  races,  especially  the 
generation  that  went  through  the  war,  are  still  the  most  characteristic 
aud  beautiful  mauitestatious  of  our  Southern  life.  Indeed,  the  love  of 
tbe  Negro,  especially  lor  the  white  woman  and  the  child  side  of  the 
home,  still  abides  in  a  depth  far  below  his  gratitude,  confidence,  and 
attachment  for  bis  Northern  friends,  to  whom  he  owes  ft«edom  aud 
citizenship.  This  persistent  aft'oction  of  the  ordinary  Negro,  especially 
for  the  "old  folk  at  home,"  tbe  women  and  children,  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  possessions  of  the  South;  far  more  important  to  tbe  future  of 
these  States  than  the  wealth  of  material  resources  so  loudly  heralded 
to  the  nations.  This  confidence  once  gone,  tbe  tiouthland,  with  all  its 
magoificont  opportunities,  becomes  a  social  pamlemonium.  That  pre 
served,  all  good  things  are  possible  through  the  might  of  time,  tbe 
reconciler  of  all  discords  here  below.  All  the  more  abhorrent  is  the  at- 
titude too  often  aissumed  by  a  class  of  Southern  politicians  who  pander 
to  tbe  lower  element  of  race  prejudice  by  an  insolence  and  injustice  of 
8|»eech  aud  behavior,  to  which  the  old-time  relation  of  master  ami  ser- 
vant in  respectable  classes  is  a  stern  rebuke. 

LIX. 

I  found  among  tbe  more  thoughtful  class  of  the  teachers  and  workei 
in  these  great  schools  a  growing  appreciation  of  all  this,  and  agratito 
toQod  forwbat  had  been  done  by  the  Sou  them  women  and  tbe  clergy  § 
the  old  time  to  luak  e  their  own  work  a  possibility.  And  here  I  pnfn 
my  earnest  protest  against  the  too  common  habit  of  a  portion  of  tiu) 
Southern  political  and  religious  leaders,  of  charging  on  these  teachers  a 
studied  and  systematic  depreciation,  even  defamation,  uf  the  better  class 
of  ibe  Southern  people.  Of  conpse,  tbese  men  ami  women  are  in  the1^j| 
places  to  repri<3ent  the  American  idea  of  to-day ;  to  prepare  their  impf^ 
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for  the  full  citizousliip  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  National  Constitution 
and  laws;  to  do  what  every  fair-minded  and  broad-hearted  Southern  man 
believi'8  i.s  the  only  way  to  escape  perils  that  can  not  be  ma^^nitied. 
There  has  bt*en  and  still  rtMnains  a  good  deal  of  misinformation  eon(H.'rn- 
ing  the  aetual  conditions  (»f  Southern  life  bi*fore  and  since  the  war. 
Doubtless  there  is  still  undue  creiluiity  in  listening  to  the  representa- 
tions of  their  pu[>ils  and  their  friends,  who  naturally  can  see  only  their 
own  side  of  a  realm  so  vast  as  the  complex  life  of  the  Ue))ublic.  And  it 
would  be  strange  if  among  the  many  thousands  of  workers  who  have 
drifted  through  these  schools  during  the  past  thirty  years  there  had  not 
been  some  wliose  iniluence  was  mischievous  and  who  tieservetl  the  dis- 
pleasure of  all  sensible  Christian  people. 

Hut  with  the  qualifications  that  must  always  go  along  with  the  fair 
estimate  of  any  great  moral  enterprise,  worked  amid  especial  complica- 
tions and  perils,  I  pronounce  this  general  charge  of  unfriendliness  to 
the  Southern  people  by  the  res|»ectal)lo  class  of  these  teachers  ground- 
less and,  as  sometimes  pressed  in  high  quarters,  simply  malignant,  i 
have  visite<l  every  one  of  the  great,  and  many  of  these  secondary 
schools,  in  all  the  Southern  States  during  the  past  twelve  years,  and 
known,  in  the  confidential  way  that  belongs  to  such  relations,  the  habit- 
ual intluence  of  these  leading  institutions.  And  I  unhesitatingly  de- 
clare that  influence  thoroughly  friendly  to  the  South,  according  to  the 
ideals  of  its  own  superior  chv^is.  1  find  everywhere  the  influence  of 
these  schiK>ls  most  resolutely  opposed  to  all  tlie  results  so  often  impnto<l 
10  the  education  of  the  Negro  by  itsopponents.  Whatever  failure  there 
may  bt%  and  there  must  l)e  a  considerable  margin  of  failure,  is  not  due 
so  much  to  the  schooling  as  to  the  pnMligious  difliculties  surrounding 
the  cntt*r[irisc  of  developing  the  offspring  of  a  slave  iK>pulation  into 
responsible  American  citizenship,  with  its  varied  mental,  moral,  so«2ial, 
and  industrial  constituents. 

Especially  have  I  known  that  the  longing  desire  of  these  gooil  women 
instructors  is  not  for  what  is  called  "social  recognition."  They  are  all 
socially  n»speetable  and  many  of  them  represent  families  of  distin- 
guisheil  position.  Their  time  is  so  ocoupie<l  that  social  life,  in  its  ordi 
nary  aei-eptation,  is  almost  as  impossible  as  to  the  inmates  of  a  ('atho- 
lie  C4invent;  iiut  what  they  are  longing  and  praying  for  is  the  sympa- 
thy, eontidence,  and  communion  with  the  Christian  women  of  the  South 
for  ani  in  their  diflicult  work.  Such  a  cooperation  is  i>erfe(:tly  practi- 
cable, antl  nothing  prevents  it  but  a  chronic  habit  of  elevating  a  pro- 
vinrial  social  law  to  the  rank  of  a  Christian  principle.  As  it  is,  I  l)e- 
lieve  no  Inxly  of  fH^ople,  es|H'cially  of  superior  women,  ever  wrought  in 
any  good  work,  in  this  or  any  land,  with  a  more  single  eye  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  constituency  and  a  more  delicate  consideration  for  the 
IHMfpIe  amid  whom  their  lot  has  l>een  C4ist  than  these  teachers  and  mis- 
sionaries. 


Tli«rv  id  no  compromise  with  a  true  apirit  of  OhristiaD  ftvedom  and    ' 
]tiitrioti»iii  in  vlaimioK  what  has  been  now  aaserted  for  theedooating 
ill  ttueiKri-  of  tti«  old  onler  of  Hoathem  society  in  preparing  the  freed-  , 
m.iii  fur  liis  new  American  citisenshlp.    It  only  conflrms  the  fact  that    ' 
tlicn*  ia  a  UiKl-Hido  to  a  great  deal  that  is  ooly  temporary  and  ofleu . 
)arf;ply  opposi'il  to  human  development  in  this  world.    It  is  this  wbftA  -  - 
kefpti  onr  hnnnin  life,  with  all  its  follies  and  diabolisms,  after  all,  worth  - 
living,  iind  at  laKt  comeK  in,  at  the  downfall  of  everj'  great  ipstitation 
mitcniwii  Uy  humanity,  fts  a  saving  grace  In  the  reconBtrDction  for  ■  _ 
hi^litT  estatf.    Certainly  there  can  bo  no  ezcnfie  for  one  situated  as  I  .■ 
hiivt!  Ih'cii  to  remain  ioaeneible  to  the  prodigious  work  done  by  the  "* 
women  of  tliL-  old  South  and  the  Southern  clerg>',  in  the  mitigation  of^J 
tht-  liunlshipK  of  slavery  and  the  invalnable  preparation  for  the  "good  { 
time  coniiiifr,"  by  tlieir  ftiitbful  labore  in  the  long  yew  before  the  flood. 
And  it  nIioiiIiI  be  remembered  that  in  comparison  with  the  toils,  trial%', 
and  sorrows  of  tbiK  life  on  the  old  plantation,  the  most  devoted  mlfti 
Hionar.v  of  education  and  religion  in  the  Hoiithlaud  to-day  has  no  canw 
fur  siiii'ilnal  pride  or  special  dtBcouTagemenU    And  here,  in  a  fbtnilE 
not  far  awiiy,  will  be  woven  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  Ohristlai^ 
women  of  I  lie  North  and  Soath,  all  the  stronger  becanse  its  recognl^ 
tinii  aiKlexjiri'SHion  have  been  so  long  delayed  by  circumstances  beyoiM| 
their  coriiiol. 

LXI. 

In  Mrn'lyiiit:  the  mental  aptitudesof  thesestudenbi,  I  wasim] 
anew  wiili  rhi-  fundamental  truth  of  what  is  called  "The  New  Bdacs*  _ 
tiitn.**  lis  ;;r<iniid  principle  is  the  Liet  that  the  mental,  moral,  and  iD-^ 
dnstn:il  tnijiiirii;  of  the  child  and  youth  must  proceed  along  the  path  _ 
drawn  in  iln-iji.-linvtive  mother- sen Ae.  WheuPestHlozzi.in  bisfamoo*. 
iMHik,  "  I.<'u[jaMl  and  Ceitrtnlc,"  set  forth  the  divine  law  of  education  Itt; 
tlif  tnn  tir<i|i(i.;iiiiiis  that  the  mother  in  the  iiiKpired  teacher  of  the  gener>: 
atioti>aii>l  tliat  the  natnral  metho<lR  of  inittruction  and  discipline ift. 

a  i: 1  lioiiK'  iiinst  l>e  followed  in  everj'  grade  of  nchoul,  he  spoke  alio 

ilif  iniiij.-ihii;:  wordeoneerniugthctminiueof  the  Negro  foe  American 
riii/i-n-h![i.     Tjii-se  Ktudentit,  even  of  the  betterclasH,  were  the  children 
111  ii.itiiii-.  uiiIj  nil  lieritnce  ol'  scliool  culture,  etlucated  solely  in  the 
iini>  I'loirv  i>t  lil<-,  in   the  environment  of  tlieir  narrow  lot.    The  next 
liii).  -Ii.iiii.l  li.ive  l>een  far  nmrc  apparent  than  it  was  to  many  of  thesr 
n<'«  leai  Ik'I  ■> :  lo  pla4-e  iheM-  eliililren  in  a  Kchool,  organized,  discipline' 
till  iicninling  to  the  nioKt  rational  handling  of  tlietie  natni 
j<  li  iiiaki' tin- tw:hiK>l  an  enlarged  and  glorifled  Lome.    Whe 
"111  III  III  and  eflWtive  methwls  were  adoptefl,  1  saw  them 
'  -u!t<.    The  young  Negro,  Iwni  and  reare<l  in  tbeconr 
•li-velo]Htl  a  sense-faculty  and  habit  of  obsen-ation 
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furniHhed  the  grctitcst  opportunity  for  the  skilled  toadior.  I^liavo  re- 
l>e;ite(lly  seen,  in  primary  schools  for  colored  children  under  eiy^ht  years 
of  a^e,  evidences  of  ability  in  this  direction  full  of  encouragement  to 
every  frit*nd  of  the  race. 

It  was  one  of  the  ineritablo  educational  disabilities  of  this  Southern 
work  that  it  ]>roceeded  so  exclusively  from  the  church  as  hardly  at  first 
to  reeoi^nize  the  school  side  of  the  North.  What  is  called,  in  theolop:- 
ieal  ])arlance,  ^^Christian  education,*'  includes  that  department  of  paro- 
chial, academic,  and  collegiate  training  under  the  special  charge  of  the 
clergy  of  the  different  denominations  of  Christians.  In  resiHM'.t  to 
methods  of  instruction,  it  is  usually  half  a  century  behind  the  so-4»illed 
^'seculareilucation  "  in  the  better  sort  of  the  common  schools.  Even 
in  the  realm  of  moral  discipline,  where  its  asserted  su])eriority  exists, 
its  methoils  of  operation  are  often,  in  comparison  with  the  discipline 
and  moral  training  of  the  New  Education,  narrow  and  ineil'ective.  Tlie 
managers  of  these  great  seminaries  for  colored  youth  were  chiefly 
clergymen  or  young  graduates  from  colleges  where  the  Reformation  of 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  in  educational  methods  wrought  by  the 
common  schools  had  not  been  duly  a]>preciated,  often  disparaged,  in 
the  double  interest  of  sectarian  theology  and  scholastic  pedantry.  A 
great  amount  of  devote<l  labor  was  thus  being  wasteil  in  the  vain 
effort  to  school  these  children  by  reversing  all  the  methods  of  nature ; 
foiving  the  school-l>ook  between  the  learner  and  the  thing  to  l>e  learned; 
endeavoring  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  the  race  for  the  higher  cult- 
ure of  the  university ;  wrestling  with  problems  that  still  divide  the 
greatest  educators  in  the  most  eminent  seats  of  learning.  I  attributtnl 
a  gooil  deal  of  the  fiiiluro  of  these  graduates,  especially  of  the  mass  of 
pupils  who  only  linger  a  few  months  or  a  brief  year  within  collego 
limits,  to  these  ermneous  methods  of  instruction.  A  better  system  at 
first  wouhl  have  greatly  heli>ed  along  the  movement  and  taken  out  4>f 
the  mouths  of  objectors  the  most  telling  arguments  against  its  intluence 
on  the  pupils. 

Hut,  within  the  past  twelves-ears  of  my  acquaintance  with  these  in- 
stitutions, this  defect  has  been  gra<lually  modified.  A  lietter  class  of 
teachers  has  been  enlisted.  Skilled  supervision  lisis  hiH*n  called  in. 
Some  of  the  ablest  school  men  and  women  of  the  country  have  l»een 
brought  into  this  work.  The  Ilanipton  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute) 
is  now  one  of  the  Itest  models  of  a  great  school  for  this  class  nf  pupils 
in  America ;  and  all  the  leading  seminaries  have,  more  or  less,  profited 
in  this  rt*s|>ect.  The  majority  of  them  now  recognize  the  imiierative 
ntMMl  of  special  instruction  and  practice  in  iKMlagogy  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  their  graduates  who  go  forth  to  teach  in  the  common  schools. 
Their  buildings  an>  often  occupied  during  the  summer  vacation  by 
normal  institutes,  conducted  by  distinguished  ex|H>rts  from  all  |H)rtionH 
of  the  country.  A  greiit  original  treatise  on  the  natural  methods  of 
education  is  yet  to  be  written  in  our  country,  and  its  writer  may  pes- 
88111. 
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aibly  be  a  teacber  Hcliooletl  in  tliis  iiistriutivc  mid  BUggestive  rfalm 
where  the  young  colored  citizeiia  of  the  Sooth  are  traiued  for  tbe 
American  maolLooil  aiid  womanhood  that  make  for  good  Americaa 
citizeoship. 

LXII. 

The  iDflaence  of  the  aute-belluui  plaotation  trainiDg  already  described 
still  liuKcrud  aiuoiig  these  students  iu  a  coustitatioual  habit  of  submis- 
sioti  to  the  authority  of  their  white  teachers,  especially  when  rwii forced 
by  kiodueHs  ami  contiderice.  No  papiU  are  so  easily  governed  by  a 
skilled  disci  pi  ilia  riao,  working  on  the  lines  of  moral  developuieot,  as 
these.  They  are  still  the  childlike  children  of  the  Republic,  not  yot 
demoralized  by  our  wretched  Auiericau  heresy  of  cbild-spoiling  which 
initiates  iuto  a  precocious  manhood  and  womanhood  in  their  teuderest 
yeara.  This  dociio  dependence  on  their  beloved  teacber,  this  opeuiiess 
to  reasonable  sti;;gestioU8  for  their  owu  improvemeut,  tiiis  spirit  of 
heroic  M-ifsacriHceaud  endurance  of  baitlship  in  their  school  life,  were 
an  irresistible  fo-scination,  especially  to  the  devoted  women  who  wero 
mo!4t  intimately  ixtunected  even  with  the  deeper  moral  and  spiritual 
training  of  the  Uivii. 

But  it  was  tbe  uniform  experience  of  these  instructors  that  nudtr- 
neath  this  do<;ile  ext^^rior,  often  near  tbe  surface, lingered  the  elements 
of  the  original  eLHracl«r  still  nntiaiued  in  the  severe  school  of  respou< ,  j 
sible  life.    Tbe  Negro  slave  did  learn  aud  learned  remarkably  woll  tbo    T 
paMttve  virtues  possible  in  his  lot.     He  also  learned  to  work,  and  he,^ 
leumed  the  language  and  tbe  religion  of  a  civilized  people.    This  wa«^ 
the'-aavtijg  clause"  )u  bis  emancipation,  which  prevented  his  sudden 
elevutiiiii  rriiin  snampiug  theSoatbiu  iiuarcby.     But,  unlike  the  Euro- 
]H'aii  rues,  he  had  not  endured  tbe  awful  schooling  of  '* sword,  (lesti- 
h'lice,  :iiiil  f:)iriiii('"  through  centuries  of  upwiird  struggle  out  of  the  hdl' 
whieb  the  Uiwi-v  side  of  European  civilizatioa  remained  for  a  thousand'.* 
years,     TIiuh  bi;  si  ill  greatly  lacks  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  etfectivfl 
American  i'iliz<-n>liip ;  setf-coiitrol  and  tbe  habit  of  dealing  with'Justioe| 
arnuiess,  ami  kimlly  tact  with  men. 

Here  m:is  sffu  the  most   formidable  obstacle  to  his  rapid  advanoo- 
ment.     I'lvery  gri'al  school  seemed  to  me  like  a  tloating  tropical  island, 
liable  at   anylioarto  be  swept  by  an  irreflislible  temi)e8t  of  dealruct-  ' 
iieexi'iii'nii'nt,  "the  wJud  blowing  a*  it  listed,"  often  Inslied  toacycloim 
at  I'  I-  ^liclii'si  apparent  provocation. 

The  irii»t  f\|i<Ti<-nce4l  teaebers  confessed  themselves  often  powerleaa  3 
iH-fiire  ^n<:lI  ib  iiiiTisIrMtions,  standing  appalled  by  the  opening  of  * 
j.iwnin;;  deips  of  primitive  nature,  as  by  the   iibyss  nf  ;ni  eiirthii 
Herein  is  dis|ilaye<l  tbe  superior  tact  aud  disciplinary  skill  of  tbe 
class  of  till'  SiMiiheru  people,  who  know  these  liabilities  and  ga.. 
once  atraiiisi  i]j<.'  martinet  system  of  restraint  and  the  powerful  ( 
meuttt  which  so  often  raavt  loto  dangerooa  exoeeaes.    But  it  is  a 
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proof  of  the  radical  Htaiuiiia  of  tbc  Negro  chai  acter  that  he  ha^  miai  vived 
the  tenitk'  strain  imposed  upon  him  by  the  ignorance  of  the  North  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  too  often  inteuHiilcd  by  the  reckle^is  hostility  of 
the  peoph'  in  contact  with  bin  new  citizenship.  That  ont  of  8uch  a 
test  of  a  full  generation  he  has  emerged,  ou  the  whole,  a  l)etter,  more 
intelligent,  industrious*  and  hoi)eful  citizen,  is  **  greatly  to  bis  credit" 
and  full  of  hope  to  the  patriot  and  Christain. 

LXIII. 

I  '^as  now  led  to  examine  the  very  i>o5itive  conviction  of  an  inlliien- 
tial  class  of  his  teachers,  that  there  is  little  dif!'ereni*e  in  the  capacity 
of  white  and  colored  youth  for  schooling  of  the  ordinary  sort.  I  also 
noted  the  equally  positive  opinion  of  many  Southern  |H!0ple,  not  un- 
friendly to  the  elementary  training  of  the  Negro,  that,  while  the  young 
children,  possibly  to  the  age  of  twelve,  were  remarkably  bright  and 
teachable,  there  was  little  to  Iw  expected  l>eyond  that  age;  a  fatid 
race  limitation  of  intellectual  power  coming  in  to  batlie  the  efl'oi  t  for 
the  secondary  or  higher  etlucatiou.  It  seemed  to  me,  after  long  and 
careful  examination  of  these  schools,  that  both  these  theories  left  out 
the  very  important  consideration  of  hexetUty  in  estimating  the  capacity 
of  this  class  of  chihiren  and  youth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  regard  hered- 
ity as  the  implacable  fatcof  the  materialist,  or  to  ascribe  to  it  any  inor- 
dinate intluence,  to  hohl  that  the  ability  to  gather  knowledge  through 
lNM»ks  and  the  (»nlinary  pn>cesses  of  school  training  is  prodigiously 
in<Tcascd  thereby.  A  people  who  never  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
this  sort  of  training  may  l>e  all  the  time  gaining  in  many  important 
phases  of  mental  capability.  The  senses  may  he  stimulatetl  to  the  last 
degree,  an<l  the  mental  habits  essential  to  succt^ss  in  common  life,  war, 
or  the  form  of  society  amid  which  it  abides,  will  acquire  a  remarkable 
vigor.  If,  as  in  the  ciise  of  the  American  Negro,  this  race  has  lived 
in  the  most  intimate  contact  with  a  powerful  and  educated  people  that 
is  its  master  and  director,  it  will,  in  addition,  appropriate  a  great  deal 
of  inlorniation,  and  even  form,  by  unconscious  imitation,  habits  of  men- 
tal activity  similar  to  the  superior  class. 

liut  meanwhile  that  special  training  of  the  will  in  connection  with 
mental  etVoi  t  whichenables  the  youth  not  only  toobserve,  but  todassify, 
ariange  and  adjust  information,  proceed  from  facts  to  their  lit  disposi- 
tion, learning  to  convey  to  its  own  place  whatever  is  acquired  and 
fowniiig  the  habit  of  rapidly  assigning  any  mental  tMMpiisition  to  its 
properdepartun'Ut:  that  power  which,  in  the  depths  of  the  mind,  ap|>ean} 
like  a  pair  (»f  mental  pincers,  seizing  niNin  an<l  disposing  of  whatever 
comes  in  range,  is  wanting.  This  con<Iition  of  pn)loiiged  chihlishness, 
of  dependence  on  a  commanding  will,  had  hindered  the  formati^ni  of 
the  m\sterious  faculty  which  distinguishes  the  descendants  of  a  long 
line  of  well-schooled  iM'ople,  like  the  native  {Hipulation  of  Scotland  and 
New  England,  from  all  other  *^  sorts  and  couditious  ^  of  ^>i^\S&« 
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I  fnuud  tlie  vaot  minority  of  thcao  students,  bovrerer  bright  and  eager 
for  knotrledf^,  greatly  defiripnt  in  lliie  stnyiug  jxtwer.  It  was  easy  to 
eicite  inlt^ifst  aii<l  lift  up  tbeae  <!]aN«i>«  on  a  high  wave  of  ontbiisiaHin, 
and  ill  Mliittifa  « Im-h  nK|iiir«  cbietly  an  exercise  of  tbe  memory  in  deal- 
iDg  vitb  dis('onti('i*t<Ml  facta  there  wan  ofteu  brilliant  progresB.  H&re 
cam«  in  that  wnixU-rrdl  capacity  for  ci\-i I i station  so  often  misjudged  as 
a  sort  of  aiiiiiial  ii]iiitude  for  "  imituttou,"  whereby  the  Negro  in  tMo  huit- 
itretlaod  fifty  yenrs  of  slave  life  has  made  greater  progress  oat  of  barbar- 
isHi  than  any  previous  race  In  lilstory.  Bnttbebest  leucliers  were  least 
minlfd  by  this  lacility,  and  realised  more  and  more  the  difBculty  of 
establishing  in  x\t<-m  sbifltug  mental  saiids  a  solid  basis  for  steady 
growth  and  accunite  judgment.  It  seemed  as  if  the  task  of  the  tUought- 
fal  teacher  in  thiK  \fOTk  van  twofold ;  on  the  oue  hand  tojudge  discreetly 
how  much  to  ofler  and  how  great  a  pressure  to  impose  od  the  power  of 
aoQuiHition,  ami  i>ii  the  other  to  carefnlly  baild  up  iu  the  deep  places  of 
the  intellect  the  iH-giiiiiliiKti  of  the  iiower  which  insures  scholarship  as 
distiiiguitihed  I'loiji  the  random  appropriation  of  facts ;  a  power  that 
would  tell  on  anniher  generation  and  go  on  increasing  aa  the  oppor- 
tuuilies  mid  ex|H'ri<-i)ceH  of  a  genuine  educational  training  were  estab- 
liKhed.  SiK-li  11  lank  indeed  demands  the  wisdom  of  a  Pestalozzi  or  a 
FiiJeliel,  :uid  was  tar  beyond  the  ability  of  the  majority  of  the  workers 
in  these  schools,  though  even  there  appreciated  by  the  more  skillful. 

LXIV. 

Thin  consideration  would  have  greatly  modifled  the  courses  of  stud; 
I  found  e-iisting  in  maoyofthe.se  nclioola.  I  was  surprised  to  note  how 
much  wiLs  often  atterojited  with  children  and  youth  just  out  of  the 
fiimplefit  life  of  the  country;  coming  up  to  this  high  place  to  acquire 
even  the  coinuiiin  ltabit«  of  decent  livlnx  ;  with  a  range  of  ideas  and  a 
viM-almlary  so  iimiit^'d;  confusiil  and  overwhelmed  by  a  life  as  stninge 
and  exa<'lint;  :in  if  the  children  of  an  ordinary  American  common  school 
vert'  suddenly  slint  into  the  society  of  Windsor  Castle,  or  stranded  in 
the  iicad'-uiic  ^.tom-m  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  I  wondered  wliy  the 
preu<'i'Li|iati<>i]  of  uijud  inevitable  to  such  a  change ;  the  absorbing,  as 
tliroii;;!]  iIk' i><ir<H  of  the  skin,  of  a  strange  new  eavironmeut ;  the  op- 
jirtv^-sivi' rtiaii;:e  Imm  the  wildest  fivedom  to  tho  strictest  discipline; 
did  not  siic^rot  I  lif  absolute  necessity  of  a  very  elementary,  simple  in- 
trudtt'iiorj  t'l  r<  al  M-hixd  life;  an  adaption  of  the  kindergarten,  natural 
mi'tliiHls,  :iii>i  iijiLii>irial  triiluing  to  a  condition  eo  peculiar. 

Hilt  I  ton  rill,  ill  the  majority  of  theae  aehools,  a  fixed  course  of  stndy^ 
in  no  ts"'iitial  w.n  different  from  the  onlinary  graded  school  o' 
m<>»t  i-iiliivaleil  communities.  It  seemed  to  mea  sheer  impossi 
that  till'  avt-ra^c  student  could  successfully  grapple  with  this  st; 
I»er>i>t<'iii  menial  labor,  in  addition  to  all  he  was  compelled  to  set 
think  and  f«.i'l  and  do  by  the  ueceasities  of  his  new  position,    i 
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marvclcil  at  the  delusion  that  these  pupils  were  acquiring  a  correct  and 
Iruitfnl  impression  of  these  branches  of  stud}',  so  ra^ndly  gone  over, 
where  a  leview  or  examination  only  added  new  confusion  to  the  mind. 

1  could  understand  the  reasons,  or  rather  the  excuses^  for  this  course 
of  proceeiUng,  so  evidently  unprolituble  and  sure  to  bring  this  whole 
system  of  instruction  into  disrepute.  These  pupils  were  in  great  ik>v- 
erty ;  could  often  take  only  snatches  of  school  life ;  were  fre<iueotly 
8U]»ported  by  the  gifts  of  chundies  and  ^jenevolent  |)eople,  who  required 
constant  encouragement  by  favonible  accounts  of  progress.  They  were 
wild  to  study  great  things  and  a  great  many  of  them,  an<t  often  frac- 
tious and  unmanageable  if  n^strained  within  their  proi)er  capacity. 
li(>side,  the  sharp  rivalry  between  the  dilterent  sects  by  whirh  these 
colleges  and  universities  are  supported  is  a  grievous  temptaticm  to  at- 
tract students  by  chea|)ening  education,  admitting  incom|)ctents,  and 
grading  by  lower  tests.  All  the  evils  of  this  sort  of  com]ietiti<m,  so 
destructive  in  every  <lepart men t  of  our  American  school  life,  I  found 
aggravated  here. 

So  I  early  came  to  the  conclusion,  not  that  there  is  a  fatal  race  limi- 
tation to  the  capacity  for  acquisition  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  fifteen,  or 
that  the  higher  education  ia  an  imiK>ssibilily  to  an  increiising  numt>er 
of  these  students;  but  that  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  many  quar- 
ters, a  great  lack  of  {ledagogic  skill  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
Negro  school  life,  in  helping  these  children  not  only  to  fix  the  habit  of 
acquiring  and  retaining  knowleilge,  but  especially  in  developing  the 
power  of  assimilation  and  of  imparting  it  in  tuni  to  others.  It  is  no 
BiK^cial  reflection  on  the  managers  of  these  excellent  institutions  that 
this  mistake  was  macle.  They  were  working  in  an  untried  tiehl,  where 
the  ex|H>rt8  might  well  pause.  Tiieir  failures  were  no  greater,  all  things 
considereil,  than  the  blunders  in  the  schooling  of  the  children  of  the  white 
race  that  every  where  confronteil  me ;  and  I  res]>ecteil  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  higher  class  of  these  workers  to  learn  from  their  failures.  Indeed, 
soon  after  these  early  visits  in  1«S80  all  these  missionary  associations  es- 
tablished a  more  careful  supervision  of  their  school  work,  whicli  in  some 
form  now  exists  in  them  all.  The  splendid  giftsof  the  Slater  and  Hand 
funds,  and  the  marvelous  ]K'rsistence  in  generous  giving  by  the  North- 
ern |)eople,  have  enabled  these  bodies  to  add  a  proper  industrial  and, 
sometimes,  a  genuine  normal  department  to  the  purely  academic  sys- 
tem that  at  first  so  largely  prevaiknl. 

LXV. 

r»ut  here  comes  in  an  im|>ortant  ccmsideration  in  estimating  the  nv 
suits  of  the  etlucatiou  of  the  Negro  during  the  past  twenty-live  years. 
It  Is  true  that  a  great  many  of  these  pupils  have  been  asad  disiippoint- 
nient  to  their  teachers  and  friends,  as  far  as  the  development  of  mental 
|K)wer  and  even  moderate  scholarship  goes.  It  is  alsotme  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  atteudautA  in  these  high  places  have  returned 
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bonic  in  a  lnni.'iit:il>|p  Mftte  of"  big  head,''  which  faas  inailuthdr  "littlfl 
l«aiiiinp"n  hum  liu'Vima  hii<]  tuometiuiea  a  "  ilangeroiis  thing."  And  if 
tbix  waj*  the  n  snU  m  the  njtpcr  regions  of  cnlturp,  among  tbo  superior 
cUas,  what  Cdltl  havf  bewi  expected  in  the  common  hcIiooIs,  where  tbo 
vast  tnnjoniv  wore  |;atbered,  under  nuch  cnndilions,  in  charge  of  »iicb 
teachers;  in  all  ways  iio  weighted  wHfc  burdens  that  tbei-e  is  no  won- 
der that  (he  ntcagrr  lhre«  montfaa  a  year,  hi  «  country  school  liouae, 
witli  all  itH  iiili-rriiiitloiis  and  difubllitics,  wa8  otientt  demoralisation 
nitber  than  lih  •ilnuution  1  Nobnly  wbooe  upiutun  in  worthy  of  reMpect 
will  maintain  Hint  micb  flchuoling  aa  bnlf  tbo  colored  children  of  thu 
sixteen  Southern  Stalea  even  now  obtain  in  much  more  than  a  name. 
It  is  simply  tiie  \n'nt  tbene  peo))Ie  can  obtain  ander  the  circiini'ttatioeH. 
Id  several  or  tin-  Southern  cities,  in  1880, 1  found  the  colored  pubiio 
schools  in  cliititri-  <>(  Southern  white  teachers;  in  some  cases  of  superior 
character,  grMxl  itttaiuments,  and  rtsitectable  social  stuuding.  Their 
sacceas  was  no  l>etter  than  that  of  the  Northern  teachers  already  de- 
scribed ;  altboriKh  their  ac(|naiiitance  witli  the  pecnliHrities  of  the  race 
wa«  HD  adranlii^c.  Hat  the  vast  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  South- 
ern coloretl  oonmiou  ncboolH  are  of  tbeir  own  race;  largely  graduates 
of  the  schooU  in  wbirh  they  are  now  employed.  But,  even  with  all 
these  drawbiii'krt,  I  .taw  enough  to  confirm  me  in  my  faith  of  the  capacity 
of  the  aveniK'f  i-olnred  boy  and  girl  for  the  acqatrement  of  the  scliool- 
ing  essentiHl  ti>  i:«(>d  American  citizenship  and  of  the  abler  youth  for  a 
respectable,  s times  a  remarkable  degroo  of  scholarship.  The  meth- 
ods of  inKtrtii'ii>>iL  are  slowly  improving ;  the  demand  for  better  teach- 
ers increii.scr>.  lit  hhort,  with  half  a  century  of  the  work  inaugurated 
during  I  he  iiu!»t  Iwenty-flve  years,  the  Kepubtic  will  not  be  ashamed  irf 
its  ten  millions  of  new-made  citleens  or  dfswp]>ointed  in  the  heavy  oat- 
lay  of  nione.\ .  tinir,  ai)d  toil  iu  the  building  up  of  the  colored  peopIo'H 
university  :  tli-'  •oniiuon  school,  Eupi*orted  by  the  South,  iu  couuectioii 
with  ihf  scciiDitiiry  luid  higher  seminary,  so  far  largely  the  contribu- 
tion of  till-  NdiiIi,  to  this  truly  national  work. 

LXVI. 

Itut.  meauwliilr,  it  do«s  beoome  tliese  great  institutions  that  umt 
ret:ini  tti<-  leHiI'Tthip  of  tbo  school  life  of  the  race  for  another  geuura- 
tioii,  tiliR-atiuL'  the  higber  grade  of  teachers  and  the  upper  class  foe 
thf  i:iiiil.iiirt'  <>|  ili(it  people,  to  iionder  well  the  resiiousibility  for  the  fit 
mi-iilal  iniioiii;:  nf  their  .10,00(1  students.    Ko  pressure  of  sectari«i 
Iir<ii.ii:;;iMli-iii  <ir  '■t>ooin''of  heedless  Iwnevolence  or  any  other  un- 
wiittliv  niiii:vi<  oli'iiilil  eunin  in   to  swerve  tbeir  jwlicy  from  the  strict  _ 
lino  of  liiitli.     ■'Christian  education  "  is  edocation  according  to 
diviiji-  ].i\\-  III  hiiii>:iu  development  implanted  in  the  soul  of  m:iu.  ii 
pn-liil  liy  III)'  k'rowtug  educational  experience  of  the  ages,  nni' 
violation  of  Mi-u-  imiuntabl^laws  and  methods  (tan  Iwatouml  forb; 
ntmoft  Ecul  in  thi-  reftlni  of  special  religious  or  moral  cultivatiOQ- 
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Hovonil  (lin*(*ti()iis  there  Wii8  a  Hpcody  and  encouraging  responROto  gocnl 
teaching  in  all  Miese  Hchools.    TUo  Negro  has  a  genius  for  language^ 
In  tho  two  hundred  yeai 8  of  his  American  bondage  ho  nia<le  a  greater 
stride  towards  the  speaking  of  intelligible  English  than  entire  districts 
of  lilnglish  horn  people  have  achieved  in  the  two  thousand  years  siuco 
the  Roman  oeeupation  of  the  British  Islands,     lie  has  even  been  able 
to  impress  his  own  dialect  upon  his  master  class  to  the  extent  that  a 
full  generation  of  <*orri'ct  language-teaching  will  hardly  bring  several 
millions  of  white  Stmthern  people  up  to  the  condition  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent pupils  ill  these  mission  schools.    Nowhere  do  the  beautiful  methods 
of  languagi*  instruction,  now  a  part  of  our  progressive  school  work, 
bear  moiv  abundant  fruit  than  among  the  children  of  this  susceptible 
and  talkative  people;  and  nowhere  are  the  stupefying  and  unscientific 
old-time  ways  of  teaching '^  the  three  K^s^'so  convicte<l  of  absurdity 
siud  inellieiency  as  in  the  Negro  schools.    The  progress  in  writing  and 
<lrawing,  when  properly   taught,  has  been  remarkable.     The   hand- 
writing of  large  nnml)ers  of  these  students  showed  great  natural  apti« 
tude  and,  in  freehand  drawing  and  design  they  are  often  superior  to 
the  white  pupils  of  similar  grmle  and  class.    The  aptitude  for  orna- 
mentation  appeared  in  the  good  taste  displayeil  in  dress,  the  arrange- 
ment of  tlowers  and  adornment  of  rooms,  wherever  the  fit  opportunity 
was  ol!i»red.     I  have  overlooked  a  score  of  colored  girls  who,  two  years 
l>efore,  had  never  slept  iu  a  bed  and  were  strangers  to  many  of  the  com- 
mon hcihlts  of  decent  living,  waiting  at  t^ible,  arrayed  in  gowns  of  their 
own  making,  in  manners  and  appearance  challenging  admiration.    The 
work  of  riasses  in  physics,  in  the  construction  of  apparatus  and  excel- 
lent manipulation  in  electrical  experimenting  and  ingenious  devices  in 
general,  ]iroves  the  mechanical  faculty  storiMl  up  in  what  is  to  becomo 
one  of  the  most  valuable  oi)erative  chisses  in  the  country. 

If  the  present  senseless    no-metho<l  of  teatdiing  history  could    be 
ehangeil  to  the  free  oral  storytelling  method  for  little  children  and  the 
introduction  to  the  notable  characters  and  stirring  iiundents  of  our 
national  life,  no  bo<ly  of  young  people  in  the  United  States  woolcl  more 
eagerly  and  intelligently  <1eal  with  it,  especially  when  ooDnected  with 
a  teaching  of  giHtgraphy  which  makes  it  in  truth  a  <<deseri|»lH>n  of  tb« 
earth.^     In  the  higher  mathematics  and  philosopi^f  ^'  «tadio^  «|^ 
maoding  maturity  of  mental  habit,  i»oi8eof  miod«  aotMani'  ^^Airsjj;^ 

I  find  these  pupils  geuenilf  dr^f^t^l^    Rr.j  ;j  j^ 
we  on  their  incapeo/OV*"'*  ^'^^^  ^  .tttr  to 
Vegro  udui  '^J^^'^  *:  t  iwa 

■^  '  t» .  • 
'^  •    •  '. . 
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BCtous  of  a  Boul :  in  short,  wlieii  the  exi>Iutle(l  in«thods  of  inBtrnctiofta 
that  still  hold  iu  tlie  majority  of  Soatheru  scboolrooins  give  place  to  th^ 
Keiv  Eilucatiua  Ami  a  vigorous  system  of  moral  iDBtrciction  wakes  npl 
the  lluc  material  in  Iwth  races  for  au  excellcQt  teaching  force,  we  shal" 
I>ehol(I  results  in  ^i1!  thesis  seminaries  that  will  be  a  new  revelatioD  I 
tUeediicatioDal  piil<li<^-.     It  is  a  great  misfortuue  tUHtthe«oinstitutionSffl 
built  u)i  with  BUi  li  fnum'cration  of  money,  time,  aud  precious  life,  could  J 
not  lit  once  reBi.i  tht  l>eat  metliods  of  instruvtion  in  vogne  in  I 
centers  of  Sortb.-ni  piihlic-scbool  life.    For  lack  of  this  there  has  li 
a  fearful  wanti-  of  energy  and  often  a  failnre  of  satisfactory  results,  an^j 
the  prejudice  of  i  he  eiieinies  of  Negro  education  baa  been  confirmed  1} 
the  iMHipIc  BupiKirtmg  many  of  tbe  stadeuta  therein. 

LXVII. 

It  has  beon  a  ^invligious  advantage  tbat  ia  tbe  industrial  training 
thath;i»  griuliially  btien  introtlnced  inlu  these  schools  the  metbodt] 
have  been  good  arid  the  success  almost  nuiforuily  gratifying.    The  bat 
habit  of  associatirif:  sciiolarshi])  witb  idleness  aud  contempt  for  manui 
lalwr  was  certainly  not  brought  to  the  Soutb  by  tbe  managers  of  tbei 
institutions,  attliuiii;h  it  has,  in  some  cases,  been  intensified  aud  pro 
longed  by  their  Kliictance  to  adopt  natural  metbods  of  instruction  and'] 
industrial  tniinin:.'.     Nowhere  has  there  been  a  more  remarkable  dia'\ 
play  of  native  alutity  for  mechanical,  operative,  and  even  decorativtfS 
.  work  than  amon^'  the   trained  students  at  Hampton,  Claflio,  Clark 
Stwluian,  Tuskt', ■>'•',  and  others  of  these  great  Beats  of  the  uew  ia*9 
stnictiuu  for  the  ihildreuof  thefreedmen.    The  stolid  prejudice  agaioi 
tbe  employmeut  mI  t  In-  Ni-gro  in  any  capacity  save  as  a  field  baud  1 
giving  way  in  tli<'  lat-i-  of  tbe  excellent  work  done  by  many  of  thee 
yiiuii^  ]>e<i|ile.     h   ilie  wicked  JJegro-hatred  of  the  great  labor  organH 
zatiuns  and  the  i;:[ii>raQt  immigrant  workmen  that  now  degrades  labt 
and  inisri-pre,seii[-i  ihe  better  sentiment  of  the  Xorth,  can  l>o  arreatei 
on  Ihe  licinliT,  tin-  South  iu  due  time  will  possess  iu  il«  colored  )ieopIt 
one  of  iIk-  inii'st  Mitisfactory  indnstrial  classes  iu  the  world ;  not  t 
because  it  n-iw  wurks  clivn ply,  perhaps  receiving  all  its  style  of  d 
skilled  iviirk  is  «..rili,  but  twMiauBe  there  ia  in  this  people  a  capability  J 
for  Ixiih  iniellt;;eiii  aud  skilled  workmanship  tbat  will  yet  surprise  t 
country. 

Till'  rocit  of  nuii'li  rif  the  misunderstanding  and  injustice  from  which  ' 
I  he  Negro  every  nh'-ie  In  the  sufferer  is  the  constitutional  Hense  of  geH- 
i-ral  while  suiM-r,Mii  i(y  coupled  with  the  pagan  notion  tbat  snperiority  of 
el  J.'*'*.  r;i<e,  .ir  c-n!tnre  implies  a  perfect  and  divine  right  to  a  contTk 
all  inferior  el;i<.-(e!t  that  amounts  to  a  virtual  slavery.    It  is  yet  to 
deeiiled  j[i  th'-  future  development  of  man  what  is  the  limit  of  t 
v^iuntol  A]i;;Ii>  Saion  superiority.    In  an  era  when  martial  skill  f 
MU|M-n<>rit.v  in  gt-ueral  executive  power  is  at  tbe  fh>Dt,  he  remaioR 
topmost  m.t[i  of  the  modern  world.    But,  io  more  than  one  departi 
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of  life,  o»])€ciiiIly  ill  the  roaliii  of  the  spiritnal  aud  artistic  caltnre  of  the 
mcey  \w  is  notably  KU(;oiKl-l>o8t ;  the  Oriental  and  the  Southern  lilnropeau 
leaving  him  far  in  the  rear.  There  will  never  Ih^  a  lack  of  sullirient 
Aii^lo  Saxon  nianhoo<l  and  womauhooil  in  our  country  to  asnure  the 
preservation  of  constitutional  Republican  institutions  and  the  vigor  and 
enterprise  that  are  the  propelling  forces  of  our  civilization.  But  Just 
M'hat  the  fierce,  overlKiaring,  and  often  brutal  Anglo-Saxon  man  needs 
most  of  all,  especially  in  these  States,  is  the  modifying  and  mollifying 
influence  of  a  people  possessing  the  very  qualities  which  at  first  made 
it  a  serving  class,  but  in  the  ''good  time  coming,'^  will  lubrituite,  soften, 
humanize,  and  broaden  the  whole  structure  of  American  society.  If 
there  is  no  God  in  the  world,  no  Providence  in  hisUir}*,  and  no  place  for 
the  humbler  |H*oples  of  the  e^irth,  then  a  war  of  races  will  be  the  close 
of  the  intolerant  semi  barbarism  that  can  not  live  alongside  a  depend- 
ent class  without  subjecting  it  to  per|)etual  servitude.  liut  if  there 
is  anything  in  what  we  all  prophesy,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  on  its 
way,  and,  as  it  comes,  superiority  everywhere  will  be  an(»ther  name 
for  an  overwhelming  obligation  to  follow  the  Master  in  *' seeking  and 
saving  that  which  was  lost,^  then  the  *'  ways  of  (lod  to  nian*^  will  be 
*' vindicated"^  most  of  all  in  the  relation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Amer- 
ican to  the  peoples  intrusted  to  his  charge  in  this,  the  world's  normal 
s<rhool  of  Republican  society*,  ^*  coming  from  the  Bast  and  the  West, 
the  North  and  the  South,''  to  sit  down,  each  ^^  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig  tree,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  afraid.'' 

LXVIII. 

But  I  soon  freed  myself  in  my  observation  of  these  seminaries  from 
the  narrow  pedagogic  crotchet  of  testing  their  general  success  by  their 
immediate  achievement  in  scholarship.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  southern  Italy,  48  of  Central  Buro|)e  and  a  smaller  ])er  cent  of  Great 
Britain,  are  still  unable  to  read.  Each  Southern  American  State  ban  a 
body  of  native  white  illiteracy,  great  enough  in  some  possible  division  of 
political  parties,  to  rule  the  commonwealth.  So  I  couhl  not,  like  s<une 
eminent  critics,  dismiss  this  great  work  of  Negro  e<Iucati(mas»  failure,  on 
a  simple  estimate  of  its  mental  results.  The  basis  of  edm^ition  is  char- 
acter training,  without  which  all  sliarpeuiug  of  the  mind,  discipline  of 
the  executive,  or  development  of  the  artistic  faculty  only  intensify  and 
eonfirm  the  most  intense  barbarism.  Here  must  we  look  for  the  ful- 
crum over  which  the  lever  of  the  Northern  schools  for  the  Negro  in  the 
S4>ntli  should  pry.  So  my  attention,  though  never  distrsicted  from  the 
mental  instruction  and  discipline  going  on  in  these  schools,  was  more 
and  more  directeil  to  the  observation  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
children  of  these  millions  of  newly  emanciimted  a<lult  slaves  should  be 
le<l  out  from  the  religion  and  morality  of  the  plantation  to  the  ty|H*  of 
morality  and  religion  which  is  the  solid  roaudation  of  American  citizen- 
ship. 


lOfi 
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I  Aoon  foumi  timi  tlieimperiouBtieinatidtiof  thesitiiatioQliadwroDgbK 
tln-ir  inevitable  results  on  this  entire  body  of  teachers.     For  two  bntu 
drvd  years  the  Auiorioati  cburcli  biu  fitly  glorified  tlie  bciuispbei 
the  Obmtiiiii  re1i|;ioa  toroed  towards  God;  while  the  correspondiDE 
obligation  to  "Idvp  tliy  neighbor  an  thyself,"  has  largely  been  detg 
miuml   by  a  secuhir  gospel  of  "  the  life  that  now  is."    6nt  if,  in  thiii 
work,  there  cann-  down  to  the  Sniitlilaml  a  niintster  or  layman,  mai 
woman,  wlio  hiwi  t.It  iDovml  M  hoiuetode[(reciate"  mere  morality  "in  tbi 
interest   of  "spiritual  religion,"  bin <M>Dversion  to  the  wbule  gospel  ( 
Obrist  wa8  8i>ee4ly  and  complete.     For  thia  worker,  if  sincere  and  prM 
tical,  was  at  once  confronted  with  a  people  who  bad  been  chiefly  train«^ 
to  one  Hide  of  tLi'  v!i>it  glolw  of  Chriatianity,  often  without  a  HOHpicidi 
that  there  was  another  alope  that  looked  off  on  the  wide  domain  of  ^ 
personal  chariictrr  baAed  on  the  common  Cbristiun  moralitj'.    It  waf  J 
impoasible  to  giv<-  to  the  Ifegro  slave  mncb  more  than   (he  efde  ofl 
ChriNtianity  whit-li  touched  on  hi«  pexuliar  lot-     All  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  miui  an  a  free  citizen  of  thii4  Republic;  bia  natural  right 
tohimHelf:  the  use  of  his  own  mind;  the  development  of  his  special 
oTtler  of  manbixxl  ;ind  womanhood ;  all  that  Qneslioned  the  absolntA 
dtvini>  right  of  iln-  Hyst«m  of  society  of  which  be  was  the  nnderpin- 
ning,  was  necess;irily  left  out.    The  most  evident  result  was  the  devel- 
opment of  a  tyjn'  of  religions  character  which  came  up,  as,  indeed^ 
three-fourthx  of  Ibt'  Cliriatian  people  in  the  world  now  remain,  with  no 
practical  fitith  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  native  divine  childhoi 
of  man  as  man,  or,  that  the  Christian  religion  demands  an  easential 
mmliflcatinn  of  i  In^  old  pagan  heresy  that,  in  this  world,  things  nfi;fat|| 
go  by  the  might  nl'  the  strongCKt.    lint  the  side  of  religion  that  c 
soWand  comfort-^  iimid  tbo  trials  of  a  hard  mortal  lot,  making  thisU 
tolerable  to  the  llil.^t   and  bearable  to  the  least  favored  of  the  eart 
offering  tlif  gloncr^  of  heaven  to  the  converted  as  a  compensation  t 
the  di^iliolixm  t-v.-n  of  CbHittian  civilization,  was  so  faithfully  instillej 
into  the  slave  pi>|inlation  that,  with  it«  natural  affectionnlenoss  r 
eniotioiiid  fusoi-pijliility,  it  wrought  most  powerfully.     Doubtless,  ; 
KiHbop  []a\go<>>l  ilt-ilarcH,  this  wan  a  vital  factor  in  the  submission  I 
thi"  [veoplt'  to  thr  I'ondilionnof  the  old  life,  and  largely  explains  t 
wonderful  devonrwi  of  Ibc  Negro  to  the  Southern  women  and  cbildM 
during  the  war. 

Lxrx. 

Itiii.  inifortnn:it<-ly,  the  outcome  of  this  partial  training  here,  a«  1 
all  Christian  Uti'Ik,  was  the  failure  to  counect  the  moralitiomof  c 
lift-  with  ilji-  npp'T  realm  of  the  so-called  "Christian  experience.* 
thci'e  iM-w  trarh'-r-!  rame  to  a  work  which  sometimeii  first  opened  I 
eyi>!4  to  ilii>^  ili'ii'i  t  of  the  popular  religion,  and  enforced  the  prao 
manditTi—  i>t'  (In-  <ii»[>vl  as  never  before.  Tbey  found  in  this  stndi 
chibi  luitn.  or  woman,  not  a  "falleD"  creature,  only  half  oooado 
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the  claims  of  the  t^o  most  essential  moralities,  chastity  and  truthful- 
ness, and  all  the  iniuor  morals  that  cluster  about  these  central  pillars 
of  Christian  manhood  and  wonKUihood.  They  found  a  |>erilou8  habit 
in  their  pupils  of  confounding  the  demand  for  common  morality  with 
the  arbitrary  law  of  a  master  enfi>rcinp:  his  own  whim.  The  ready  defi- 
nition of  freedom  I  heard  in  a  class :  ^'A  free  country  is  a  country  where 
a  man  can  do  what  he  pleases,"  wiis  the  practical  notion  of  too  many 
of  these  youth.  No  wonder  that  for  years  in  all  these  schools  the  one 
imi>erious  necessity  Wiis  not  so  much  "  school  discipline,'- — for  the  Negro 
youth  inherits  a  habit  of  uufpiestioniujjf  obedience  which  can  be  easily 
developed  into  a  remarkable  order  by  a  moderate  effort — as  the  ground- 
ing the  child  and  youth  in  the  fundamental  moralities,  without  which 
his  entire  educational  Rtruoture  would  be  *^  a  house  built  on  the  sand.'' 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  a  good  deal  beside  the  ordinary  *<  word 
of  command,''  or  the  commonplace  of  rewanl  and  penalty,  is  essential 
to  this.  First,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  notion  of  religion  as  a  wild 
halfpagan  orgy  of  the  passions  and  senses  should  be  gradually  elimi- 
nated. The  revival,  in  some  form  a  necessity  of  the  Christian  school, 
was  utilized  ;  but  shorn  of  its  excessively  emotional  characteristics  and  * 
made  a  season  for  the  imparting  of  solid  instruction  on  the  duties  of  a 
Christian  life.  The  lazy  boy  who,  converted  in  one  of  the^e  seasons, 
got  out  of  bed  at  5  o'clock  on  a  winter  morning,  split  a  big  pile  of  wood, 
built  a  tire  and  welcomed  his  astonishe^l  mother  to  a  breakfast  well  on 
the  way,  saying,  ^'  Mother,  they  have  got  a  new  kind  of  religion  up  at 
the  mission  school  that  tells  me  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  help  yoa 
get  breakfast,"  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  new  dispensation. 

I  have  visiteil  all  the  great  and  many  of  the  smaller  schools  of  .this 
sort  in  tlie  South,  and  am  confident  that  in  no  church  in  America,  with 
the  most  intelligent  membership,  are  the  implacable  demands  of  the 
Christian  moralities  more  i>ersisteutly,  clearly,  and  efifectively  presented, 
through  organiziition,  discipline,  home  life  and  outdoor  relations,  with 
greater  profit  to  the  hearers  than  in  them  all.  The  labors  of  this  de- 
voted band  of  Christian  teachers  and  workers  for  the  moral  and  social 
uplifting  of  their  disciples  has  added  a  new  chapter  to  the  n*cord  of 
Christianity  in  America,  and,  in  due  time,  will  beacknowle<lged  in  South 
and  North.  As  Julius  Caesar  went  off  into  Gaul  and  Oermany  and 
liritain  to  learn  how  to  return  as  Emfierorof  K<»me«so  the  church  of 
Christ,  North  and  South,  is  indebted  to  this  body  of  mis*<ionaries  to  the 
fn*edmeii,  largely  to  the  woman  side  of  this  working  corps,  for  such  a 
refreshment  of  power  in  the  union  of  practical  morality  and  the  popular 
religion  as  will  give  it  a  new  and  commanding  force  in  dealing  with  the 
awful  problems  of  our  new  American  life. 

LXX. 

Here  has  l»een  displayed  as  never  l>«*fore  the  <^  power  and  potency^ 
of  a  wisiA  Christian  womanhood  in  lifting  her  own  sex  out  of  the  slough 
of  anchastity,  the  bottomless  pit  of  ancient  and  modera  Ufi^    *\^^ 
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most  discoiiragib;;  feature  ia  "  the  race  questioD  "  in  the  South  is  tta 
wtdeHprcod  boliif  amou^  the  8U[>erior  class  that  tliia  aud  the  com 
RpoDdiDg  vice  of  ijiiiniiliftiliieHHareespecialrai^e  characteristics,  peria 
Dent  and  inurndii.ilik'.  in  ihti  Negro.  This  profound  skepticism  conceri 
ing  the  [mssiblo  viitm.-  of  the  Negro  woman  is  an  important  element  ii 
the  Tiolent  resistiitu-e.  ea|»ecially  of  Soatborn  women,  to  eocial  contoi 
Itis  honestly  l>eIii-\<-il  by  multitudes  of  goo<l  Southern  people  tliat  n 
oaltiration  of  tht-  mitnJ,  no  training  of  the  iudustrial  facnlty,  no  relij; 
iooa  experience,  will  essentially  change  this  characteristic.  While  thll 
ooDviction  prevails,  the  i>opuIar  Ubristianity  of  the  South  will  staiU 
behind  the  abaobite  denial  of  all  social  opportuoity  to  the  Negro,  irra 
spectire  of  bis  appiirent  advancement  in  the  more  superficial  traits  0 
dTillzation. 

This  opinion  is,  of  <»>nrse,  the  heritage  of  the  "  old  estate,"  and  is  still  , 
too  well  confinn«>l  liy  tbeHCtnalcouditioaof  great  numbers  of  the  Negro  I 
popnlation.    Dm.  otitgjdo  on©  State,  the  Southern  people  have  not  been,  j 
brought  in  clo!»e  rontact  with  any  prominent  lower  class  save  the  orf-j 
ored  man  or  woman.    Their  own  white  "  low-down  folk,"  often  as  in] 
moral  und  far  nmn- dangerous  than  their  former  slaves,  are  already  "t| 
the  Bwira"  of  relWrniatioD,  often  ready  to  seize  on  the  new  oiiportual^ 
ties  of  American  lile.     So  tt  is  not  recognized  that  what  is  regardwl 
as  noruml  race  f^luiracteristicH  of  the  Negro  are  simply  the  infirmities 
of  our  common  liiiman  natu^^,  alwayH  and  everywhere   under  similar 
conditions.    The  stxnal  weakness  of  the  Southern  Negro  is  no  greater, 
than  of  vast  p<>[>tihiti<jnsof  theOld  World — the  people  of  southern  Italy, 
of  eoutheasleru  Dnrope,  of  South  America,  of  myriads  in  the  Orient. 
Wherever  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  have  been  held  nnder  the  iron 
discipline  of  despotic  power,  coDplod  with  the  only  disi>ensation  of  re- 
ligion possihh-  hi  nuc.h  a  state  of  society,  the  masses  have  been  left  in 
childish  uiiciiiistiotisiKws  of  the  sanctity  of  home  life  and  the  obligation 
of  the  <-ommnn  muntlittes.    The  oniimiry  uncbosle  Negi-o  woman  is  not 
the  "fallen  wumin"  of  the  old  civilization,  but  a  half-animal  creature, 
on  her  way  up  fjniii  the  lower  realm  of  human  existence  to  a  family  life 
in  arconl  with   ili"  fundamental  virtues  of  a  Christian  ctvilizatioOr , 
Truth  is  uniform  Iv  ihe  latest  comer  of  the  virtues  even  iu  a  highly  oir- 
ili7.ed  state.     Kv.n  yf  t  in  the  great  practical  affairs  of  this  world  it  ia 
a  virtue  -*ni<>re  liiitmred  In  the  breach  than  iu  the  observance."    Th« 
hojiefut  fratiirc  in  the  moral  instruction  of  the  Negro  is  that  he  18  ft 
monil  rliild,  lirsi  l>'.irntng  tlie  character-aide  of  the  Christian  religion, 
n..l  the  ".Itgi-rniilo  win  of  noble  sires." 

I  a|>|<ri'eiatf<t  ili''  skdl  with  which  the  ail mirable  women  I  everywhere 
m«-t  iu  th>-s.-  si-;].pih  aitjiiHted  tlicir  m;w:hinery  of  reformation 
eondiiioris:  illn^lr.lting  the  old -aying  of  (,'ol.   Davy  Crockett,  ■ 
comic   alni.inai— "  to  shoot  the  Mexicans  in  their  crooked  inl 
meuts,  I  u-t'd  in-ikud  artillery."    A  great  nee  was  made  of  ind 
training,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  mental  instruction  of  thi. 
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age  pnpil  must  often  bo  made  to  give  way  to  the  more  nulieal  moral 
discipline.  The  one  thing  essential  to  success  was  found  to  be  constant 
occupation  of  the  mind  and  hands*  The  great  majority  of  these  schools 
were  coeducational,  for  the  gooil  reason  that  the  training  of  the  sexes 
together  in  the  radical  virtues  of  chastity  and  tiuthfulness  was  the  only 
assurance  that  the  graduate  would  not  be  dragged  down  by  marriage 
with  an  unfit  companion  on  going  out  into  life.  *'  How  do  you  keep 
your  boys  virtuous  in  this  great  school!^  I  asked  a  celebrated  leader  in 
this  work.  ^^  I  get  them  out  of  bed  at  5  o*c1ock  in  the  morning,  give 
them  a  smart  military  drill,  put  them  thnmgh  their  paces  in  study  and 
work  till  0  o'clock  at  night:  and  I  will  answer  for  all  the  damage  they 
will  do  after  that  hour.** 

LXXL 

Nobody  save  one  who  has  the  inside  look  at  these  large  assemblies  of 
youth  can  realize  the  intense  and  ceaseless  drain  u[>on  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  devoted  women  whoare  e<lucating  these  leaders  of  the  new 
race  into  the  common  virtues  which  must  be  thec^)rner  stone  of  all  their 
succe^.  "  Beset  behind  and  before,"  as  every  attractive  (»)lore<l  girl  in 
our  America  is,  by  temptation,  she  has  found  her  providential  protec- 
tress, the  defense  that  no  American  church  has  hitherto  becMi  able  to 
give,  in  this  body  of  devoted  apostles  of  womanhood.  I  am  <M)nvinctHl 
from  the  most  careful  observation  that  the  per  cent  of  sexual  failure 
among  these  young  women  gnuluates,  after  fair  trial  in  these  schools, 
is  not  greater  than  in  modern  ^^  |K)lite  society"  and  far  less  than  among 
the  women  of  several  of  our  immigrant  peoples  frt)m  abroad.  There 
is  a  steadily  growing  res|)ect  for  the  moralities  of  life  among  the 
better  sort  of  colored  i>eople  in  the  South.  The  regulation  scaiK'grace 
Negro  preacher,  generally  a  liar,  often  a  boor,  a  thief,  and  a  caucus 
l»olitirian,  the  champion  blatherskite,  is  being  supphinted  by  a  class 
of  respectable,  often  educated,  and  efiective  young  clergymen,  tniined 
in  these  schools.  And  when  SouthiTu  housekeepers  tell  mo  that  cdu- 
Ciition  has  spoiled  the  servant  class  of  the  home,  I  marvel  why  they  for- 
get that  the  descendants  of  their  old  faithful  *^  mammies'*  and  ^*  aunties'' 
are  generally  now  **  si»t  in  families,''  otlen  successful  housekeepers  on 
their  own  account,  as  thousands  of  comfortable  homes  of  ctdoietl  people 
in  town  and  i^nintry  demonstrate.  The  present  class  of  young  women 
servants  is  now  largely  drawn  from  the  old  set  that  wen>  occupied  in 
tiehl  or  menial  diudgery.  With  no  home  opi)ortunity  for  training,  com- 
ing from  the  nndesirtible  life  in  which  they  are  reared,  even  if  treated 
with  as  much  consideration  as  the  ordinary  servant  girl  elsewhere,  they 
c«in  not  reasonably  be  exf^ecteil  U^  have  what  the  American  woman  ex- 
IH*cts,  us  Dr.  Johnson  said :  '*All  the  Christian  virtues  for  three  and  six- 
pence a  wiH*k.*'  The  time  in  at  hand,  under  the  lead  of  these  great 
schools  and  the  i)eople  tniined  tberein,  when  the  still  divided  churches 
of  the  North  and  Soatb  will  auite  in  the  greatest  mission  work  now 


no  soirrnERN  women  in  the  recent 

open  tt>  tlie  rt.'li;.'ii>us  pvoplv  uf  Amerku;  the  moral  aud  social  apDftlng 
of  the  illitenite  (.liii^ses  of  tb«  sisteeti  Southern  States ;  a  work  now  of 
more  im[tortniicf  to  n  ChriRtian  dvlltKation  tbati  the  effort  to  briug  the 
inatu»eii  of  the  [);i;:aii  world  into  the  ac«cpIaDce  of  CtiriBtiaii  trath, 

LXXII. 

It  is  erervwhtrri,!  ii3sert«d  thiit  the  fuiidnmentji.  educational  necessity 
of  the  Southern  Ne^To  is  industriul  traiuing.  lu  the  large  sense  this 
subject  now  assuiues  to  the  thoughtful  edacutioual  public,  the  assertion 
is  correct.  lu  tljt^>  uiirrow,  reactionary  neofle  in  which  it  is  pushed  by 
people  who  only  sie  the  little  environment  amid  which  they  are  living, 
it  means  what  iievi-rcau  or  will  happen. 

If  the  Negro  has  only  stepped  out  from  his  old  ei'tdte  of  chattel  wlavery 
iuto  the  |H'nuant.'iit  condition  of  iv  Eiirojieau  puusaiitry,  with  a  wall  of 
iron  and  granite  ab<int  him  and  his  occupation,  with  uu  civil,  industriid, 
or  social  outlook  lieyond  the  pnwuut  coudltiuD  of  the  majority  of  his 
kiud.  llicn  the  ejitirirsyntem  of  education  now  purHoed  at  tlie  South 
is  a  fatal  blundii.  The  free  commuu  school,  however  poor,  is  a  ladder 
up  which  every  rlilld  in  iuvit«d  to  climb  to  every  place  that  beckonw  the 
Americiku  Ixty  ii  i^'wl  for  the  service  of  Amtrican  citizeusbip.  The 
seouiidary  an<l  ht;^!iiT  cdDcatioii,  supported  from  abroad  or,  as  now,  by 
every  Soulheni  Si.iii-,  i.ionly  the  up)>er  section  of  that  ladder.  No  man 
or  party,  huwi-vi-i  jMuiitive,  iulolerant,  oreffectiveat  present,  ran  resist 
the  logic  of  the  tntiulu^  now  given  by  the  Southern  people  Ijj  the  ool- 
ure<l  folk.  The  only  limitation  U>  the  upwanl  climb  is  in  the  capacity 
of  the  clinilHT.  The  superior  will  prevail  when  be  has  demonstrated 
his  sujM.Tinriiy,  ,iiid  no  man  can  change  this  law.  Similar  stati-s  of 
chitraclei,  iiili-!li:;<  HOC,  and  usefulness  to  the  community  will,  in  the  outp- 
come,  usKure  !•>  >  vrry  nianV  children  all  the  rights  guaranteed  by  law 
to  every  citiziri,  li.iving  social  and  )H-r>H>naI  relations  in  charge  of  tli« 
unwritten  luw  th.it  uuliody  enacteil  and  nobody  can  repeal,  being  tha 
nuMMire  of  the  iviT.ige  civilization  and  Christianity  of  tbu  couiuiuuitf 
in  u'liich  it  pKvaiU, 

Th««  the  luud  r.ill  for  iudnstrial  education  for  the  Negro  will  be  an* 
HniTed   in  the  K.itiie  way  as  a  similar  demand  in  any  portion  of  the 
ciiuiiiiy.     The  Ne;;in., ouUide  the  vagrant  and  criminal  class  of  the 
Siinihern  eiues  ninl  villages,  for  which  the  local  authorities  are  liirgely 
rt>iMin*'liIf.  IS  imi  ihe  champion  lasybone*  he  is  published,     lie  does 
his    fitlt  >li<ire  i>i    the  work  in  the  ooantry,  altboogh  his  reward  ia 
UKt  ;ilw;i\>  J II  i<p>{'<iitioa  to  bis  fwrvices.    His  defects  as  a  laborer  are 
the  ^.lIh^■  a-  <■(  :•'■[  <'laMes  of  Ignorant  workers,  toiling  by  the  old-i 
If  fffort,  Huchanged  by  mentnl,  moral,  or  social 
iirne  i»f  the  Sontb  to-day  is  just  tbia  sort  of  I 
'  of  her  iudnstnal  life.     In  figures  the  cheapei 
iirest  labor  in  auy  civilizes)  land,  and  out  of 
vclopwent  of  this  great  cotiutiy,  so  propb< 
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landed,  and  loii^i^ed  fur  by  it8  progressive  people.  It  is  nut  capital  ur 
intelligent  white  immigration  that  is  half  so  much  needed  l>3*  States  like 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  by  all  the  essentially  Southern  Com- 
moiiwealtlis«  as  that  thorough  training  of  tlie  head,  heart,  and  hand 
that  will  lift  up  the  entire  working  class  of  Iwth  races  in  range  of  the 
corres|M)nding  class  elsewhere  in  the  Republic.  That  done,  each  State 
will  move  forward  by  the  aid  of  its  own  citizenship  and  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  invite,  welcome,  and  ntilize  all  that  may  come  to  it.  There  will 
be  no  large  n^sponse  by  any  considerable  class  of  desirable  people  to 
come  to  the  South  to  aid  the  politicians  and  the  reactionary  set  they 
so  largely  represent  in  their  effort  to  reduce  the  Negro  to  a  perpetual 
peasant  and  essentially  reestablish  the  old  order  of  afl'airs.  There 
should  be  investment,  immigration,  and  aid  that  reenforce  no  party  or 
class  save  that  portion  of  the  Southern  people,  the  true  etlucational 
public,  who  are  bravely  struggling  against  prodigious  oildn  to  place  their 
communities  on  the  highway  of  a  genuine  American  civilization,  by 
lifting  their  own  people  out  of  the  bonds  of  provincial  and  narrow  civil 
and  industrial  habits. 

The  valuable  industrial  training  for  the  Negro  is  what  he  is  getting 
in  these  great  schools  now  under  consideration.  First.  It  will  enforce 
the  dignity  of  labor  upon  a  chiss  who  will  be  calle4l  to  lead  a  less  favored 
constituency  in  the  near  future.  Second.  It  will  put  the  thinking  brain 
into  the  working  hand ;  making  the  masses  intelligent  and  their  leaders 
skilled  workmen,  capable  of  meeting  the  growing  demand  of  the  South 
for  all  varieties  of  industrial  effort.  Third.  It  will  put  the  conscience 
into  tlie  hand  and  lift  the  mass  of  common  workmen  above  their 
wretched  habits  of  shirking,  cheating,  and  generally  unsatisfactory 
wtirk  that  now  make  life  hardly  worth  living  for  all  de|)endent  on  this 
clasH.  Fourth.  It  will  put  the  soul  into  the  hand  and  teach  the  youth 
of  both  races  and  all  classes  the  fit  use  of  money,  by  lading  up  ^Hreas- 
ure  in  heaven ;""  learning  to  sa%'e  on  the  lower  side  in  order  to  spend  on 
the  upper  side  of  life.  The  Negro  has  enough  now,  if  he  has  this  art, 
to  place  himself  far  above  his  present  estate  and  give  him  opportunities 
enjoyed  by  no  laboring  class  in  this  country  a  century  ago. 

Tins  type  of  Industrial  Education,  of  course,  must  be  a  vital  depart- 
ment of  all  schools.  Manual  training,  sewing,  cooking,  all  are  a  useful 
part  of  it.  But  whatever  ignores  the  mental,  moral,  ami  s[>iritual  ele- 
ment in  the  training  of  American  youth  will  only  contirm  the  awful 
gHMMl  for  money-getting,  with  no  reganl  to  man  or  concern  for  the  law 
of  (Sod,  which  is  becoming  to-day  one  of  the  most  serious  |)erils  of  the 
Scmth.  No  man  fmm  abroad  has  the  moral  right  to  go  to  these  States 
with  tlir  sole  idea  of  **  business."  His  supreme  obligation  is  to  Ciist  in 
his  lot  with  the  really  su|)erior  class  who  are  working,  as  no  other  set 
of  American  |>eople  are,  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  Uod  in  the  South- 
land. 

Uere,  once  more,  we  bear  testimony  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  major* 
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itf  of  these  Nor;  hi-ni  teitcliora  harewroup;bt  in  the  Southeni  eiliioa- 
tional  fi*lti.     W)itli>  a  ]Hirlioii  of  tliem,  very  ualuraUy,  have  bad  "an 
eye  lo  the  main  -IjaQce"  and  have  uot  left  the  South  poor  or  wroagbt      ' 
witboDt  pay,  thi-*  good  vonieii  have  "borne  the  hiirden  and  heat  of 
the  day,"  amid  suih  disadvaiitageH  of  schooliug,  often  with  snch  over- 
pressure  of  work  and  deprivation  of  all  Ihal  makes  the  outward  life  of     i 
an  edncated  ADii-rimn  woman  a  bleseing,  that  nothing  bnt  an  atiMTf-      i 
ieb  service  of  the  Mailer  can  accoiiut  for  tli«>  [>ersi8teuce  in  their  mith      i 
Btuo.     And  it  ch'>uld  Dot  be  forgottfu  thai,  whatever  may  bare  been 
the  altitnde  of  Southern  society,  these  nomeu  who  have  really  aotifrht      * 
it  with  the  namt'  dilicence  and  tact  essential  anywhere,  bare  often 
foand  among  the  Christian  women  of  the  South  the  reliable  Kiipport  of 
perMnal  fritriidNJup.  generoas  nympathy,  and  ai>preciatiun  which  has 
been  to  Iheni  a  gri-at  comfort  and  the  prophecy  of  the  coming  day  wben 
we  shall  all  ''sei-  eye  to  eye"  id  the  glorious  union  of  chiirchea  aud 
peoples  fur  the  CDinmoD  good. 

laxxiir. 

And,  DOW,  if  ihv  <in»tion  i«  again  forced.  What  has  all  this  worlc 
of  the  Sorthem  Christian  people  really  accomplished  for  the  Negro 
aiHl,  through  him.  for  thv  South  and  the  Nation  t—[  answer:  Jost 
what  ciiaKttutu.  tn  iu  joat  estimate,  is  now  doing  fur  all  children  and 
yoatb  iu  Amcricdu  AchooU.  A  mischievous  heresy  of  the  time  is  tlie 
jM;alantic  iK'iioD  of  luakiug  (be  American  common  Bcbool  an  arraiigfr 
luent  to  Mt-ure  --  M-boUrabip''  for  the  maxseft.  Boneat  instrnetiou  ia 
anythiu;;  >ni  th<^  lines  of  troth,  that  acorns  the  Bhallow  anil  shabby 
habit  of  calljtii!  •'•>mm(Mi  (biuga  by  OHCOinmon  nameM,  filling  the  cbil^;- 
«jlh  a  o-iKU'ti  i*r  ^ihat  he  is  not,  in  ecsential  to  all  onceessfid  schoolitic^* 
Iliil  "fU'ho'.ir-liii' "  m  any  gvauine  sense  is  a  vtrtaal  imposaibiUtf  to' 
th«-  m.i--  of  m;iij-.ni|.  The  oommoQ  school  of  the  Anierican  iieoplo 
an  iIl^']t'IIlllll  f'<r  :lj>- trainingaDd  development  to  manhood  ami  woi 
h»o>l  of  Am*-nr;iri  .vooth  Ihrongh  a  scheme  of  instruction  and  dlsoit 
plinc  wiD'-li  Mt-niis  tb«  mural,  bontat  and  executive  elements 
pr"]rf>nior>.  Hit  teuda  OQt  tU  gndnate  at  the  end  of  five  or  ten  ycartr 
■t-ll  itt.irt'-d  oil  ibat  linu  of  Ufa,  witfa  ao  tuig»r  desire  for  mi-ulal  Im/ 
proVfnK-iit  ;iiM>-<l  to  a  aolid  ataodiog  oa  gooi]  ehatact4>r  and  the  ability 
(o  ijv-  lii>  III!  [jmI  .ii)>I  moral  acqalrementB  to  bis  everyday  work  in  Itfei, 
thii  j^  3II  'w-  hay  the  ngbt  to  aak. 

Tr;.-!  !■>  tlji-.  t.-i  no  body  of  700th  io  this  connlry  can  give  a  heU«c 
".i-'-oriiit  of  their  stewanUbip  *  tbaa  Um9  miviontyof  those  who  have 
Ixfii  ii:i<l<-r;li<-  indaetKw  of  Umm  Mtaaioo  schools  long  enough  to  ba, 
ri-.illy   .itT--<-i>-d  iliereby.     Even  the  roogb  plantation  boy  or  e 
girl  wijo  itrift.'s  tim^ugfa  Athuita  or  Pisk,  or  lodges  for  a  time  in  ( 
the  rtiHior  srruin  tri«-M,  generally  goe*  home  more  inclined  to  do 
ihiti^  )»'t;.-r.     Kut  it  requires  a  genaine  coarse  of  some  yeara—pe 
beiitr  irv.irj--.l  vnU  ooeaaiooal  l«achtng  or  home  life — to  bring  0 
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best  rt'snlt.  Whatever  muy  he  said  of  the  superficial  Hchohirship  of  tbe 
majority  of  their  pupils,  or  of  the  occasional  over-elation  of  some  of  the 
weaker  heads,  the  general  effect  of  their  tniinini;  is  j^oikI  and  helpful, 
not  only  to  themselves  hut  to  their  i>eople.  I  know  of  what  I  aflirm. 
I  hav(*  lived  for  twelve  years  past  in  constant  contact  with  and  care- 
ful observation  of  these  young  i>eople.  There  are  now  thousands 
of  them  scattered,  through  the  South.  Many  of  them  have  married 
their  school  companions;  indeed,  the  coeducational  featun*.  of  the  sys- 
tem is  one  of  its  most  valuable  elements,  tending  to  bring  together,  on 
a  hi;:lier  plane  of  Christian  friendship  and  marriage,  where  such  object 
lessons  are  most  im])ortant.  1  And  these  people  at  work  in  all  the 
superior  avenues  o])en  to  their  race;  in  the  church,  as  pastors  and 
workers  of  an  improved  style,  physicians,  mechanics;  the  women  good 
mothers  and  housekeepers,  bringing  up  their  children  ^Mn  the  fear  of 
the  Lord;-*  the  life  of  the  common  school  a8  teachers;  blessing  the 
ciiurelies  and  communities  in  which  they  live;  in  short,  acting  well 
their   part  of  leadership  in  every  realm  of  life  among  their  people. 

When  it  is  said  that  their  educsition  unAts  them  for  work,  the  asser- 
tion simply  means  that  intelligent,  ambitious,  self-respecting  American 
youth,  of  every  race,  chiss  or  <* previous  condition"  will  not  and  ought 
not  to  become  workers  of  the  old-time  sort;  servants  under  the  despotic 
control  of  aselllsh  and  exacting  mistress;  laborers  in  a  life  little  above 
the  old  conditions  of  slavery  ;  humble,  cringing,  or  reckless  and  "strik- 
ing''  (operatives,  enlisted  and  maneuvered  by  demagogues  in  the  bitter 
war  of  labor  agsiinst  capital.  These  educated  young  people  an'  doing 
what  the  childrt^n  of  every  ies|)ectable  family  in  any  part  of  our  coun- 
try are  doing:  working  acconling  to  the  improved  industrial  methods, 
ill  moilern  style,  moved  by  the  new  ambitions  of  the  day  and  time. 
Already  have  the  communities  of  the  South  had  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  what  has  been  done  in  this  way.  The  system  of  common  schools 
for  the  coIohhI  folk  would  l>e  impossible  without  their  work  in  the  school- 
nK)m.  The  Negro  church  would  be  sloughed  in  a  half-pagan  supersti- 
tion without  their  ministry  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  Sundiiy  school.  They 
art*  leading  the  way  as  honestly,  effectively,  and  successfully  as  any 
p«'ople,  all  things  considered,  to  a  lK*tter  time  coming  for  the  States 
which  must  remain  the  permanent  home  of  the  race. 

In  auMthei  place,  in  my  observations  on  the  common  scluKd  and  wo- 
man's work  therein,  I  shall  write  of  the  great  M^irvici^  of  the  coUired 
\  (Ming  women  themn.  Suffice  it  here  to  repeat  what  has  all  along  been 
repeated,  that  in  this  blesseti  ministry  of  education  the  women  of  the 
North,  by  what  they  have  contributed  and  what  they  have  done,  have 
not  4inly  laid  the  sixteen  Southern  States  and  the  American  people 
uiKler  a  weight  of  obligation  that  only  time  will  reveal ;  but  which,  also, 
time,  the  all-reconciling  fon-e  in  human  affairs  will  Imi  c(*rtain  to  bring 
to  the  remembrance,  appreciation,  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
Kepiibli(>. 
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LXXIV. 

Of  course  tlic  question  most  be  met  and  answered,  What  is  to  be 
tbe  filial  status  of  this  class  of  schools  t  It  will  be  decided  by  each 
n-li;:ious  Inxly  on  i^ronnds  satisfactory  to  itself.  But  certain  tendencies 
are  already  apparent,  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction. 

First.  It  lias  lM*en  for  some  time  apparent  |iiat  tbe  elementary  school* 
iiif:  of  coIohmI  cliiMren  should  be  left  to  the  local  public  schools  as  fast 
as  they  are  <;oiuiM'tent  to  do  the  work.  Probably,  in  a  large  majority 
«>f  c;i8i's,  this  would  be  feasible,  especially  as  in  these  communities  the 
comnionschool  teachers  are  largely  drawn  from  these  institutions.  It 
will  be  imfiossible  to  gather  the  funds  in  the  North  for  the  support  of 
a  threat  system  of  elementary  education  in  the  South.  No  State  in  the 
Union,  not  even  Massachusetts  or  California,  now  pays  so  much  per 
capita  for  the  most  complete  system  of  public  schooling  as  it  costs  these 
institutions  for  the  training  of  their  graduates,  over  and  above  what  is 
received  for  tuition  fees  and  student  work.  There  has  been  too  much 
of  ttie  teiKleiicy  in  all  these  Northern  churches  to  push  their  Southern 
e^lueational  work  on  the  lines  of  the  parochial  and  ^^Ohristian  educa-' 
tion  **  M;heuie,  a;:ainBt  which  the  Northern  Protestant  people  are  almost 
a  unit  in  opiNisin;;:  the  Catholic  programme  in  their  own  States. 

The  Southern  colored  people  can  not  educate  their  children  in  their 
own  panN*liial  schools  without  such  incessant  demands  upon  Northern 
benevolenre  as  will  not  much  longer  be  met  If  the  colored  people  can 
Im*  an>usiil  t«)  their  own  responsibility*  and  lifted  above  a  present  dan- 
gerous (Irpendence  on  Northern  charity',  they  can,  in  different  wi^S| 
Hupplement  the  public  school  and  make  it  in  time  adequate  to  their 
nee^ls.  Whetht-r  they  do  it  will  depend  largely  on  the  cheerfhl  codper- 
ation  of  thes«'  ^'leat  institutions  with  local  boards  of  instruction. 
There  is  no  doubt  tliat  all  these  seminaries,  called  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, wt»uhl  hv  tar  more  effective  if  their  number  of  students  were 
deereas«Ml  by  a  tliinU  carefully  sifted,  and  the  work  of  the  institution 
eoiK'entrat<Ml  mi  a  class  of  pupils  who,  by  age,  capacity,  and  character 
will  ri*pay  thr  labor  aud  money  exi)ended  upon  them.  At  present 
evi'rv  iiii'orii]MtiMit,  half-trained,  unreliable  scholar  sent  forth  feeds  a 
popular  ]iii)>i<l!fc  a;;ainst  negro  e<lucation,  perpetuates  the  reign  of  poor , 
tea«-li«-i>  ainl  u^rlrss  schools,  and  works  unfavorably  in  the  reaction  at 
th«*  baH«'  (it  >upplit*s.  For  a  freneration  yet  this  class  of  academies  will 
virtna:;>  liax  <•  in  its  hands  the  fixing  of  the  standard  of  teaching  abil- 
ity anil  ;;tiii  lal  piofesaional  character  among  the  colored  people  of  the 
Soiirh.  K\  i-ry  institution  established  by  State  or  local  home  effort  will 
Im*  cMinprlNMl  to  follow  these  motlels.  It  would  be  far  better  could 
'J.^iNNi  >ru<lrnT>,  sifted  from  the  mass  that  is  rushing  upon  these  iusti- 
tntionn,  b«*  s«)«'eti*d. assisted,  if  need  be,  to  remain  until  well  trained 
ami  fhtii  ur.i«luat(MK  than  to  cx|>end  thousands  on  children  who 
as  Wfll  U-  >«h*M>lfd  in  the  onlinary  w::y. 
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LXXV. 

Second.  This  will  involve  the  necessity  of  a  general  effort  to  endow 
the  best  of  thesi>  scliools  until  they  are  raised  above  their  present  ueees 
sity  of  ^Mivin^  from  hand  to  niouth.'^ 

The  result  of  tliis  would  be  a  sui>erior  class  of  teachers,  l)etter  paid- 
and  more  permanent,  three  most  desirable  elements  of  sncC/ess.  The 
schools  themselves  would  then  be  lifted  above  their  precarious  depend- 
ence on  annual  contributions  by  churches,  Sunday  schools,  and  per- 
s<mal  ^nfts.  They  wo;i1d  also  be  fortiHed  against  the  two  home  perils.* 
a  raid  by  ambitious  colored  churches  and  iuterestinl  leaders  to  capture 
and  iiiana|;e  them  in  their  own  way,  and  the  occasional  upheaval  from 
the  lower  regions  of  Southern  life,  which  is  still  to  Im3  guarde^l  against 
in  every  St;ite. 

LXXVI. 

Third.  Thus  defendeil  and  concentnited  it  will  be  i>erfectly  safe  to 
call  to  the.se  boards  of  management  and  instruction  friendly  and  uom- 
petent  Southern  men  and  women  of  both  races,  anticipating  the  time 
when  all  these  schools  can  be  handed  over  to  the  Southern  people,  the 
grandest  educational  gift  ever  yet  conferred  upon  any  people,  by  the 
combined  philanthropy  and  Christian  patriotism  of  the  North  and  the 
Nation. 

These  suggestions  are  in  no  way  original  with  the  writer.  They  are 
all  strongly  confirmed  by  the  growing  conviction  of  the  most  exi>erienced 
managers  and  workers  in  this  Held.  Indeed  more  than  one  of  these 
colleges  is  now  virtually  planteil  on  this  platform  and  others  are  look- 
ing that  way.  It  is  high  time  that  the  indiscriminate  and  often  thought- 
less giving  of  our  Northern  i>eople  for  the  education  of  the  Negro  should 
give  pliice  to  a  concentrattMl  effort  to  secure  and  thoroughly  establish 
the  positions  already  gained.  Through  the  entire  summer  the  streets 
of  our  Northern  cities  are  swarming  and  our  churches  besieged  by  a 
host  of  solicitors,  of  both  races,  often  wholly  unknown  or  commended  in 
the  ns-klcss  way  in  which  people  can  be  sent  from  any  community  any- 
where to  beg  UiV  ''  a  gooti  cause.*'  As  an  old  railroad  president  gn>wled 
out  to  one  of  these  iM*titioners,  ^'  You  can*t  educate  2U,000,(M)0  i>eople  by 
passing  round  a  hat.''  Our  Southern  friends  mistake  in  their  gooil- 
natured  indorsement  of  many  of  tliese  solicitors,  and  pn)voke  reaction 
by  favoring  this  incessant  application. 

While  there  has  probably  been  no  m(»re  questionable  or  incomiM^tent 
management  of  such  funds  than  could  l>e  exiK*cted,  there  has  l>een  the 
asual  result  of  spreading  great  sums  of  mone}*  in  a  misi'ellaneous  way 
over  vast  spaces,  often  to  be  handled  by  workers  iiUMunpetentor  vision- 
ary. Many  a  church  pays  an  annual  tax  for  the  sup|Kirt  of  a  good 
brother  or  sister  ^'  missionary  down  south,''  when  the  same  money  ap- 
plied to  build  a  colored  schoolhousei  place  in  it  a  better  teacher,  and 
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extend  its  term  wmild  help  ten  times  (he  tmmber  of  children,  besidefl 
forgiQft  one  more  Iiiik  in  the  ohaiii  or  iniian  and  g(>od  feeling  between 
tbepeople  of  biiiti  KK-ciorix.  But  we  nre  aware  ttiat  all  this  dcpcodH 
largelyontheriri.il  itnion  of  Ilie  Ktlll  disniptcd  cittirrlius  of  the  three 
great  religions  <li'ii><tiiiTintinnH  that  oont»tii  iiine-teulhs  uf  the  Soutbeni 
people.  TbiH  fill. il  mumiih  of  American  patriotiHin  and  the  Christian 
leligiou  once  a<  luivril,  all  good  tliinKH  would  weni  ^lOHHible. 


PART  III. 

SOUTHHRN  WOMHN  I\  THH  SOUTHHRN  COMMON  SCHOOL 


LXXVII. 

On  i\  inidsiiiiiiiier  day  in  August,  1880,  I  was  fir8t  iiitro<lucc<l  to  the 
university  life  of  our  Southern  States.  Ur.  Ituffner,  Stiite  8U|>enntend- 
iMit  of  educiition  in  Virpnia,  had  Hunimoned  the  iirst  gathering;  of  the 
teac'hors  ot  that  Sttite  in  a  midsumaier  institute,  and  the  University  ot 
Vir;:inia  had  tendered  the  use  of  its  buifdinn^s,  wi(h  all  their  facilities^ 
>%'hile  the  foremost  of  the  professors  and  their  families  gave  their  vaca- 
tion to  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  their  guests.  Several 
hundred  of  the  white  teachers  of  the  State  assembled,  repn*sentiug 
every  portion  of  its  territory  and  almost  every  family  of  eminence  in  its 
history.  Indeed,  as  one  overlooked  this  remarkable  gathering  of  teach- 
ers it  almost  seemed  like  a  rally  ofthe  descendants  of  the  noblest  |>eople 
of  the  Old  Dominion  to  C4.'lebrate  the  illustrious  marriage  of  which 
Thomas  Je(l*>*rson  published  the  bans  sixty  years  before,  and  which, 
after  a  stormy  courtship  of  more  than  half  a  century,  wsis  concluded 
in  those  midsummer  weeks. 

F(»r  a  whole  generation  Thomas  Jeflferson  and  the  group  of  like- 
miutled  public  men  of  old  Virginia  had  lalH>red  with  the  p(H>ple  of  that 
State  to  establish  a  thorough  system  of  education.  Jet1erson*s  plan 
originally  included  the  emancipation  and  industrial  tniiiiing  of  the 
Negr(N\s ;  a  free  common  schoi)!  for  all  white  children  ;  a  system  of  high 
schools,  ]»artially  free ;  and  a  State  university.  During  his  life  he  only 
arcomplislieil  the  founding  of  the  State  University,  which,  with  several 
denominational  colleges  and  a  number  of  secondary  schools,  in  con- 
n<*ctioii  with  private  instruction,  was  relitMl  upon  toeduc^ite  the  res|>ect- 
able  cliiHsos.  A  system  of  free  instruction  for  the  piNirer  white  iMH>ple 
was  n*iHsitedly  aittemptiNl,  but  never  attained  the  dignity  of  a  common 
s<*iioo1  that  any  large  nuinl>er  even  of  that  class  in  Virginia  cared  to  use. 

Who  will  say  that  times  have  not  change<l,  when  the  mime  class 
that  rej«H;te4l  Jefrers<in*s  m*Jiool  in  18'J0,  in  tUYy  years,  as  the  (conservative 
party  in  the  State  government,  struck  hands  with  Massaic*husetts  in  the 
management  at  Hampton ;  a«lopte<I  the  Uichmond  fretvschool  s3*st4Mn, 
iM'gun  by  Boston  women;  establishinl  a  system  of  public  instruction 
for  l>oth  races,  essentially  the  same  aa  in  all  the  States ;  in  the  free  high 
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8<*h(M>1s  and  State  normal  Bi^hool  for  wblte  and  colored  papils  indoraed 
the  snp|N)rt  of  the  secondary  education  by  the  State ;  resamed  the  work 
of  Hnbsidifin^  the  univeraity,  and  crowned  the  whole  by  calling  to  the 
leadershii)  the  son  i)f  an  old  Virginia  college  president,  Dr.  Buffner,  the 
IIonK'e  Mann  in  the  public  school  revival  in  the  new  Sooth  f  For  ten 
years  this  work  had  gone  on,  of  conrse  amid  the  opposition  and  hin- 
drance of  a  revolutionary  epoch.  And  I  count  it  one  of  the  chief  oppor- 
tunitieit  of  my  life,  as  it  was  the  dedication  service  of  my  now  ministry 
of  e<luc«itiun,  that  I  should  be  included  as  one  of  the  corps  of  lecturers 
that  were  drawn  from  every  section  to  aid  in  this  memorable  session 
of  }«ix  summer  weeks. 

The  conductor  at  the  university  was  Dr.  Newell,  the  eminent  State 
sui>erinteiident  of  schools  in  Maryland.  The  institute  was  opened  by 
imposin^i;  ceremonies,  including  an  address  from  the  governor,  who  came 
out  «»f  the  war  with  only  a  left  arm.  Distinguished  gentlemen  and 
ladies  from  ditlen-nt  )K>rtions  of  the  Union  supplemented  the  daily  in- 
Mtnictioii  by  aildresses  and  entertainments.  In  the  audience,  even 
anion;;  the  tea(*hers,  was  represented  almost  every  Virginia  family  of 
eminence,  from  Patrick  Henry,  the  brother  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
down  to  th(*  rereiit  military  and  civil  dignitaries.  There  was  no  hold- 
ing ha4'k  hy  tlte  university  people,  in  whose  person  the  higher  educa- 
tion in  Vir;:ini:i  at  last  struck  hands  with  the  common  school.  The  aged 
librarian  of  th4*  university  was  there,  showing  his  first  commission, 
si;;ntMl  by  .IrtlVrsou,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  silent  marble  statue 
of  the  ^'leat  IVtsident  might  be  awakened  to  life  in  visible  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  roiniu^  of  this  memorable  day.  For,  as  the  day  when  Jef- 
frr^MMi's  <*du(Mtional  plan  was  rejected  was  the  precursor  of  woes  in- 
nuni(*nibl«*  to  tht*  Old  Dominion,  so  was  that  summer  gathering  of 
teachers  at  fli.irlottesville  and  of  coloretl  teachers  at  Lynchburg  on 
subNiM|iiiMit  wri-k^  tlie  herald  of  the  new  epoch  of  glory  which  awaits 
the  new  Viru'iuia  in  the  new  Republic. 

LXXVIII. 

]'I\i-iy  SoiitiiiTu  State  had  followe<l  the  example  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion |ii«*viii:i.  r  •  l^(;<».  In  several  of  the  great  cities  the  common  school 
fnr  wtiiti- « ii:!«li«Mi  and  youth  had  been  established.  Two  or  three  of  the 
Stat«-^  h.fU  )»rili.i|><,  done  l>etter  than  Virginia  in  their  attempts  at  a 
free-  I'liHiiiioh  H.iiooi  for  the  masses.  But,  practically,  the  Southern  sys- 
t«-tii  111  «dii<  .iT!m:i  ii|i  t4»  1SIi<i  was  as  close  an  imitation  of  the  Bnglish 
ni«'t lit hU  it]  ii.iit  .1  <«Mitury  a:;o  as  could  be  exi>ected  in  a  new  country. 
Th«*  irNiilr  \v.i>  .1  vast  amount  of  white  illiterncy,  of  which  there  is 
VfiN  hr:-.-  .!• .  nrt-  iiM'ord  in  the  statistics,  while  the  slave  i)opulation, 
of  roiiiM-.  w  i-^  .iiinoHt  wholly  untaught.  Kven  this  system  in  1865  was 
invMMfii  Ml  :tM-  >.i'ne  ruin  that  overwhelmeil  all,  save  a  few  of  the 

l«iir..k:tii  Mt^Mj  tli:^  }^\M  the  only  consistent  aud  persistent  educational 
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eiVort  of  the  South  up  to  tlio  year  1800,  yot  we  Khali  do  the  Southeru 
people  ^reat  iujusticit  if  wesuppose  there  had  not  been  throug^h  its  entire 
history  ^reat  and  partially  nuccessful  etfortn  looking  towards  the  educa- 
tion of  the  white  masses,  at  one  time  even  contemplating  the  emancipa- 
tion and  instruction  of  the  slaves. 

We  repeat  that  Thomsis  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
IndopciHience,  was  also  the  broadest-minded  American  school  man  on 
the  ground  at  the  beginning  of  our  national  existence.  New  England 
had  already  established  the  free  district  school,  the  aciuleni}',  and  the 
college,  encouraged  and  partially*  sn]>ported  by  the  State,  and  in  1770 
was  the  ouly  part  of  the  country  which  had  a  complete  system  of  iK>pn- 
lar  education.  But  New  England  had  not  yet  wrought  out  that  inter- 
dependence among  its  schools  which  now  prevails,  and  had  not  con- 
templated <mr  modern  State  university,  unsectarian  in  religion  and 
elective  in  curriculum,  which  is  now  found  in  every  Southern  and 
Western  State. 

This  was  the  crown  of  the  grand  temple  of  American  education  seen 
in  vision  by  Jefferson  a  hundre<l  years  ago.  His  scheme,  as  l>efore 
stated,  included  the  emancipation  and  industrial  training  of  the  slaves, 
the  free  district  school  for  the  white  masses,  the  county  academy  for 
the  secondary,  and  a  State  university,  including  opiM)rtunity  for  train- 
ing in  letter:,  professions,  arts,  and  arms,  for  the  higher  culture  of  boys. 
In  greatei  or  less  degree  the  main  features  of  this  system  were  accepted 
by  the  leading  statesmen  of  Virginia  and  were  largely  indorse<l  b^'  the 
most  eminent  publicists  and  scholars  of  the  Southern  colonies,  even  men 
of  the  people,  like  Gen.  Marion,  of  South  Carolina,  giving  a  hearty 
assent.  In  every  Southern  colony,  especially  Virginia,  an  honest  effort 
was  made  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  entire  white  population, 
and  few  probably  contemplated  the  perpetuity  of  negro  slavery.  But 
these  efforts  failed  entirely,  because  the  Southern  colonies  were  poor 
and  had  been  overrun  and  greatly  demoralized  by  the  war ;  l>ecause  the 
nonslaveholding  whites  were  ignorant,  unorganized,  and  indifferent; 
but  chiotly  berans«'  the  average  planter  and  slave-owner  did  not  believe 
in  this  theory  with  sufficient  vigor  to  consent  to  be  taxed  for  schools  to 
which  he  did  not  care  to  send  his  own  children.  But  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  South  in  the  First  Congress  did  heartily  unite  with  the  North 
in  persuading  the  southern  Atlantic  States  to  give  up  their  claim  on 
the  vast  western  wilderness  and  to  enact  that  great  statute  which,  at 
onee,  dedicated  the  mighty  Northwest  to  free  lal)or,  offered  to  every 
settler  a  Inmus  and  set  aiMirt  a  generous  portion  of  every  tiiwnshlp  for 
the  support  of  schools,  with  ample  provision  for  the  higher  education  of 
th«*  sup«Tior  few. 

For  seventy-five  years,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  this 
vision  of  popular  education  seen  by  the  fathers  was  never  absent  from 
the  heart  of  any  State  of  the  South.  When  the  history  of  Southern 
education  shall  be  fairly  written  the  wonder  will  be,  why,  with  such  a 
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04)iistant  and  arrowing  desire  among  a  portion  of  its  inflaential  wbtte 
|MMi|i1e  uiid  sucli  brilliant  and  eameiit  advocacy  fh)ui  great  numbers  of 
its  l<*adin^  minds,  so  little  had  really  been  accomplished.  Very  early, 
ill  Virginia,  S4>uth  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana,  the  matter  of 
free  public*  4Mlu<*ation  had  been  broached  and  discussed  in  legisla. 
tun*s,  in  mime  cases  incorporated  in  the  words  of  the  fundamental 
law.  Thcs4*  <'tlorts  culminated  in  ievery  Southern  State,  at  different 
IM*ri(Mls,  in  srlicnies  which,  however  ineffectual,  really  committed  the 
State  t<i  the  theory  of  the  education  of  the  people. 

In  Man  hind  a  system  of  county  academies  was  endowed  by  the 
State.  In  Vii^'inia  the  university  of  Jefferson  was  established  in  1820 
and  an  ;irran;:enient,  by  which  some  $50,000  annually  was  appropriated 
f«>r  the  sch(N)lin^  of  |>oor  children,  either  in  free  schools  or  by  paying 
tuition  to  )»rivate  sicademies,  prevailed  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  With  even  more  intense  earnestness  did  South  Carolina  wrestle 
with  the  H;inie  problem  of  overcoming  the  ignorance  of  large  masses  of 
her  p«iorer  whitt*  class.  More  than  one  of  her  eminent  governors  re- 
IK'atedly  enfon^eil  the  subject  upon  the  legislature.  Educators  like 
Dr.  Thornweli  and  a  brilliant  group  of  schoolmen,  extending  up  to  the 
laHt  deea<le  of  slaver}*,  had  euileavored  to  reconstruct  the  ineffectual 
system  of  frtM*  schools  for  the  poor,  then  in  vogue.  The  cities  of  Balti- 
more, Wibnin^ton,  l>el.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  had  built  up  the  free 
selMNil,  essentially  ou  the  Northern  basis,  before  1860,  and  Savannah 
ami  An;:nsta,  (la.,  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  bad  followed  on  the  same  road, 
(ireat  efforts  were  also  made  in  Louisiana  to  establish  schools  for  the 
white  masses  and  considerable  sums  of  money  were  expended  for 
many  \ ears,  witli  very  questionable  results.  New  Orleans  hml  built 
np  a  donbleh<'a<b.Ml  system  of  English  and  French  public  instruction, 
of  whieh  th«*  rity  was  very  proud.  A  remarkable  series  of  men  in  that 
eit\  :itt«*!iii»t(<I  !•»  endow  education  and  charit3'.  Chief  among  these  was 
•liihh  M«'P«»MM;:h,  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  went  to  New  Orleans 
in  l'%4Hi  aihl  <lir<l  in  1850,  leaving  what' he  supposed  a  property  of 
^jjNMijNMi.  to  lit'  di.Ntribnted  for  industrial  and  iK>pular  education  io 
Nru  OiiiMiiN  .iriil  Haltimore,  with  further  outlook  for  Northern  cities 
ami  ttiw  u-^.  Hail  the  scheme  carried  and  the  pro|>erty  been  faithfully 
iini^tii  thi>  wiMiIil  have  been,  i>erhaps, considering  the  time, the  grand* 
v>i  bt'iHt.Ktioii  u)>  to  that  date  for  education  in  the  country.  If  a 
)•! -.111. lilt  :iir.i.\  •>!  ;:t«Mt  men  and  splendid  women  ha^l  been  sufficient  to 
iiiHiiii-  rh«*  im1(ic  irio'i  of  the  )>eople,  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  a  genera- 
tion a::**,  \%o)iI<l  have  led  the  South  and  challenged  the  most  fiftvored 
>'>i:ih<-iM  iti*'rrt>|MiIis  in  varietl  and  abundant  opi>ortnnities  for  the  en- 
tut'  'Air.Tr  p'i|iti],itiiin.  Moiie}'  was  given  with  profusion,  and  brilliant 
i'\:iM.;'l<-^,  l«itr>  tiratory.  and  a  sincere  effort  backed  the  outlay.  It 
\\.t^  *»\u\  iiiiiitlii'i  illnstmtion  of  the  faet  that  no  i>eople  was  ever  yet 
riiii<  .iN-.|.  itt  iU\'^  Krpubtic.  by  anyboily  but  itself.  Uere,  esi>eciallyy 
]Mipi.:.ir  iii<1itl*riii<e  and  ecclesiastical  hostility  have  prolonged  the 
hini^;;ii'  «'Vi  II  In  the  present  day. 
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The  most  intere8titig  content  duriiif;  this  period  was  in  the  State  of 
EcHtiirky.  The  State  laid  the  foundations  of  a  comniou  school  fund 
and  earnestly  iH'gan  the  experiment  of  educating  its  white  children. 
Then  broke  out  the  famous  educational  war  to  suppress  this  generous 
movement,  engineered  by  hostile  church  inflnenccis  in  combination  with 
a  narrow  political  i)olioy  and  social  intolerance.  That  the  i>eople's  com- 
mon school  was  saved,  the  Commonwealth  owes  largely  to  the  prodigious 
efforts  of  the  famous  divine,  Dr.  Eobert  Breckenridge,  who,  through 
a  series  of  years,  thn*w  himself  with  all  the  resources  of  his  powerful 
manhood  into  the  heart  of  the  contest,  saved  the  school  fund  of  the 
Staite,  and  kept  alive  the  purpose  to  educate  the  people.  Yet  in  this 
'*  holy  war  ^'  the  common  school  of  Kentucky  was  wonnde<l  nearly  to  the 
death,  and  is  not  yet  out  of  hospital,  though  making  steady  a^lvancea 

The  State  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  whole,  had  scored  the  greatest 
success  of  any  of  the  original  Southern  States,  and  under  the  zealous 
suiH.'rintendency  of  Dr.  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  at  a  short  period  previous  to 
the  war,  seemed  on  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  a  vigorous  system 
of  public  instruction  for  the  white  masses,  large  numbers  of  children 
being  gathered  together  for  several  mouths  in  the  year,  and  $208,000 
appropriated — the  largest  sum  eij^ended  by  any  Southern  State  for  free 
educaticm. 

The  new  State  of  Missouri  before  1800  had  already  attempted  the 
western  system  of  schools  with  partial  success,  and  St.  Louis,  by  the 
help  of  magnificent  land  grants  from  the  (rovernment,  bad  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  present  eminence  in  education. 

The  republic  and  afterwards  the  State  of  Texas  began,  with  splendid 
intentions,  in  setting  apart  public  lands  as  extensive  as  all  Xew  Kngland 
for  educatitm,  but  up  to  1800  there  had  been  no  great  result.  Arkan- 
sas and  Florida  were  but  feebly  stirred  with  educational  ambition. 
Outside  its  large  cities,  Georgia  was  firmly  wedde<l  to  the  a(;ademiiial 
and  collegiate  idea.  Mississippi  was,  i>erhaps,  the  educational  lagganl 
of  the  Southwest.  Alabama  in  1854  hati  attempted  a  scheme  of  public 
schools  which  one  of  her  enthusiastic  sui)eriuteudents  compared  favor- 
ably with  those  of  ^^  boastful  Massachusetts." 

LXXIX. 

Hut  the  radical  cause  of  failure  was  not  far  to  seek,  and  the  history 
of  p4)pnlar  education  in  the  South  before  1800  (wiiits  one  way.  Al- 
ways we  find  a  desire  easily*  waked  up  among  the  i>oorer  masses  of 
white  people  for  l)etter  schools ;  always  a  noble  brotherhood  of  eminent 
ukeii  plea^ling  their  cause,  but  always  the  average  man  of  wealth,  the 
country  ])lanter,  indifferent,  obstructive,  or  hostile  to  the  ideu,  even  to 
the  extent  of  nullifying  any  system  on  the  ground.  This  class  owuimI 
the  |iro|M»rty,  made  the  laws,  and  shafied  the  educational  i>olicy  of  the 
country  in  all  these  States.  Living  an  isolated  life,  absorlied  in  their 
own  interests,  with  no  desire  to  bring  their  children  in  contact  with 
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their  inferiors  in  school^  they  ooald  never  be  held  ap  to  the  large  taxa-  ^ 
tion  and  vi;;ilaiit  administration  eeeential  to  success.  The  schoolsestab- 
linlied  for  the  poorer  classes,  with  few  ezoeptious,  were  poor  schooliEL 
A  strain  of  complaint  at  careless  administration  of  funds,  unwilling-  -  ! 
nesR  or  for^^et fulness  to  keep  records  or  report  to  authorities,  the  poor  ^^ 
quality  of  t^^udiers  and  the  indiiference  of  the  people  themselves  to  the  '< 
sraiity  sup))ly  of  Hchooling,  runs  through  these  reports  in  all  the  Stateis.  /T 
Whatever  may  l)e  true  in  Europe,  any  system  of  churching  or  school-  f^ 
uifl  in  tlie  United  States  of  America  that  fences  off  a  lower  class  for  a  c^ 
8i>ecial  work  will  l>e  at  once  neglected  by  those  who  give  it  and  de- 
spised by  those  to  whom  it  is  offered.  In  many  cases  the  superior  chil-  '.^ 
dren  of  this  sort  were  educated  in  private  schools,  and  it  was  possible 
for  an  ener^retie  youth  of  obscure  parentage  to  get  at  the  elements  of 
knowledge.  Hut  the  numerous  ditBculties  in  the  way  were  too  much 
for  frreat  multitudes  of  the  poor,  who  subsided  into  an  ignorance  that 
tilled  every  tlion^'htful  man  with  alarm.  In  two  or  three  of  these 
Stati'8— Missouri  and  North  Oarolina  especially,  in  lesser  degree  Een- 
tueky  and  Tennessee — the  more  democratic  idea  prevailed  and  greater 
results  w<*re  at'bieved.  But  at  the  date  of  the  breaking  out  of  the- 
civil  war,  outside  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  the  American  idea  of  school-  :\ 
in^  the  mass  of  white  children  for  the  honorable  and  difficult  obliga-  • 
lion  of  Ameri(*an  eitizenship  had  either  not  been  adopted  or  in  any 
eflW'tive  way  eiifon*ed  in  these  fifteen  States,  while  the  5,000,000  of 
their  slave  |M>pulation,  with  individual  exceptions,  were  abiding  in  abso-^ 
lute  i);noraue«*  of  letters. 

LXXX. 

The  time  will  rome  when  the  Southern  ex-Confederate  States  will  do 
full  jiistift*  To  till*  <*ffort8  made  to  build  up  the  American  sj'stem  of  com*  Tj 
moti  «-1mhi1  iti^tiiittion  for  theentirepopulationduring  the  troubled  years** 
of  the  **rt-roiistriirtion  i^eriml."    This  )>eriod  held  on  in  some  of  the 
States  tor  till  y«*ars  after  the  close  of  the  war.    While  it  continued,  . 
tilt*  St:ifi*  ;:MV«rriin«'iits  were  mainly  in  the  hands  of  that  portion  of  the  . 
whitr  p*'o]>lr  in  sympathy  with  the  newly  enfranchised  freed  men,  while  ^ 
fir   a    tiiiii-    tlii'ir  |M)litical  opponents   were  disfranchised,  or,  even  '?i 
wIhii  niia^iliMtcd.  held  aloof  from  political  action.   Of  course  these  \ 
p)VtTiiiiiiiit>«  *.\»'Ti*  upheld  by  the  military  power  of  the  nation.    It  was  ..^ 
a  p«rio<{  nt'  MiU  ns«*  and  implacable  political  conflict;  indeed,  for  all 
pr.i<t:<  il  piup.^.s  <»f  rt'conciliation,  a  continuance  of  the  civil  war, '^ 
witli  iv.  II  irtni.'  «]mtraeting  results  in  the  States  thus  governed. 

Hut    iiinlnititi'illy  the  bent  thing  done  in  this  turbulent  era  for  all 

til Sr.ittN  w.i^  till*  honest  attempt  b3' their  State  governments,  for 

iIh*  Tir-t  t:M  4-  in  tli«-ir  hiHtor>%  to  put  on  the  ground  the  full  Ameri- 
(Mii  N\^f.  t'l  lit*  ioTiiinon  school  instruction.     In  each  of  the  eleven  re- 
Hti»iiil < 'oiiiftiMiiu«Mlth8  a  common  Kchool  system  was  CRtablished,  snffl-  ' 
cit-nt,  runld  It  h.ivi*  beeu  thoroughly  enforced,  to  well  begin  theimmenaa ; 
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labor  of  educating  the  whole  people.  It  was  a  loovemcnt  destined 
to  partial  failun)  by  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case.  The  old  well- 
to-do  clasA  was  in  poverty,  for  a  time  disfranchiscil,  and  in  a  state  of 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  whole  order  of  afl*airs.  There  was  no  money 
to  support  the  large  exjiense,  no  suitable  outfit  of  buildings,  no  body 
of  comi>etent  teachers,  and,  more  than  all,  no  belief  in  the  system  itself 
by  the  large  majority  of  educatnl  and  professsional  ])eople.  Tlie  North- 
ern oflicials  were  not  veteran  etluc^itors,  but  young  soldiers  and  i)oliti- 
cians,  profoundly  ignorant  of  Boutliern  society,  even  when  honestly 
attempting  to  establish  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  the  common 
school  system  of  Massachusetts  and  Ohio.  There  was  also  the  usual 
amount  of  ]>lunder,  rascality,  and  general  diabolism  that  inevitably  fol- 
lows the  attempt  to  govern  an  American  State  by  the  military  and 
centralizing  methods  of  old-world  administration.  No  wonder  that, 
under  these  conditions,  the  new  system  of  Southern  common  schools 
established  and  generally  put  in  operation  during  these  years  ehould 
have  failed  to  realize  the  enthusiastic  expectations  of  the  North,  and 
should  generally  have  been  largely  mo<iitied  as  soon  as  the  msijority  of 
the  Southern  white  iiopulation  were  restored  to  their  i>olitical  status 
and  once  more  resumed  control  of  public  afifairs. 

Yet,  it  will  remain  a  i)erpetual  wonder  that  so  much  was  really  done, 
even  under  these  unpromising  circumstances.  Large  sums  of  money 
were  contributed  by  the  National  Government,  through  the  Freedman's 
l^ureau,  and  by  private  contributors  at  the  North ;  great  numln^rs  of 
teachers  from  the  same  States,  and  even  from  the  Ganadas  and  abroad, 
pressed  into  the  work,  and  occupation  was  given  to  many  Southern  ]>eo- 
ple ;  many  thousands  of  children  in  all  these  States  were  gathered 
in  schools,  and  more  was  accomplished  than  can  be  described  through 
the  clumsy  vocabulary  of  educational  statistics.  In  the  8i*,hool  reports 
a  thousiind  children  are  but  a  thousand  '^  figurehea^ls."  Hut  the  fifty 
goo4l  heads  in  that  motley  crowd,  destined  to  ^Migure"  in  the  rising 
eilucational  wtirk  of  their  State  for  a  generation,  can  only  be  known 
through  the  widespread  intluencye  for  go<Nl  of  their  magnetic  manhood 
and  w(»maniiOiMl.  Si^veral  inii)ortant  points  were  mside  during  these  ten 
stormy  years  in  which,  like  a  child  born  on  shipboard  in  a  tempest, 
the  present  southern  American  common  school  saw  the  light ;  its  cnidle 
rockeil  l)y  high  winds;  its  very  existence  in  i>erpetual  iK*ril ;  yet,  by 
the  help  of  a  proti*cting  Pn)vidence,  coming  into  port  at  last  with  a 
sturdy  pair  of  legs  of  its  own,  prepared  to  run  the  children's  race  through 
coming  years. 

LXXXI. 

The  first  great  point  was  that  the  large  numl>er  of  Southern  people 
of  the  ))oorer  white  and  colored  sort  who,  for  years  had  Imh^u  longing 
for  e<lucational  opportunities,  found  in  this  movement  their  first  chance 
of  securing  for  their  own  chihiren,  often  for  themselves  and  the  whole 
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po|iuUtiiiii  thev  reprasetiteH,  the  loeBtimnble  blessing  of  fivcr-dacation 
Tntlifiri  iiiuKt  l>c  added  tlie  ooDsiderabte  Damberof  th«  rtitin^'  cluai 
wlio  hait  always  Iteeu  in  sympathy  vitb  these  views,  and,  ovi'u  in  fao< 
ufthf  ilMplfasiire  of  their  owo  flrieods,  bad  joined  with  mora  or  leai 
vipor  in  tin'  wiirk. 

Stfom).  A  targe  namberof  persons  of  competent  eduuatiun,  nmnj-  9 
thcin  old  toai'licra,  were  either  persnadedto  resume  work  oi-  foici-d  b] 
IMS'uniary  m-ucKsiiy  to  teach.  Besides  them,  an  opportaniiy  vrun  uD'eret 
r<>ro(-i-u|>ati(iii  to  a  considerable  class  of  odncated  men  nnd  woiiit>ii  iu  n 
ductal  c-i  re  II  III  stances  to  earn  a  livinfc  in  tbo  schoolroom.  What  witi 
tlif  rt.-TiVHl  of  the  colIeRes,  academies,  and  private  in  a«lilitii)n  to  ttu 
imlilic  acliools,  the  demand  for  teachers  was  never  bo  gtaxt.  Irnlvod 
it  w:ut  iilmiiKt  tlie  only  place  where  an  edncated  woman  cniikl  cum  lia 
lirrail.  So,  iit  once  there  began  that  movement  of  superior  Soutlieri 
wiitiianh<Miil  ii]ii>n  this  profeaslon  whieh  has  become  the  nioHt  (.■liarnctef 
jstic  fi'alnrt'  of  the  new  edncation  in  the  Bonth.  A  part,  uml  a  moa 
iniiMirlaiil  piirt  it  has  already  become,  of  this  movement  Max  tlitt  iiiiro 
dnction  i>r i-nlored  men  and  women  as  teachers  in  the  codiiiioii  ttulioob 
of  t1i(>ir  nwAf.  It  is  impossible  to  measnre  by  any  Anglo-Saxon  Htan<f 
ani  tlif  iiii>!)ity  import  of  the  fact  thaterenanhnndredyutingiuen  aoi 
women,  Iwni  in  alaver^',  within  twenty  years  were  standing,  with  tfa) 
MipiMirt  of  public  authority  in  the  State  of  their  birth,  on  tli«  teacbei'j 
pliiirorm,  instructing  the  first  generation  of  the  five  milliotiN  of  th^ 
IKHi|)I<-  fver  invite«l  to  oome  in  at  the  open  door  of  the  peopk''t<  <-ominoi 
M-hool.  * 

Thinl.  For  the  first  time  in  these  years  these  States  Hi-riniiHly  eti 
tiTeil  on  the  i-ritic4il  eiperiment  of  pablio  taxation  for  univcTnuI  cduod 
ti4in.  No  Soiithcru  State  before  this  had  taken  the  position  that  tfa 
M-lioolini;  of  lilt-  whole  |)eop1e  is  a  just  and  legitimate  claim  upon  ttj 
l>ro)>i-riy  of  tin-  Commonwealth.  Whole  classes  of  the  Soiit)i*>rn  pev 
pit-  hi  ill  <!<>  iiiii  ^ii-i'i-pt  this,  the  fundamental  theory  of  the  A  nii'i  icau  com 

iiiiiiisrl I, ;!-.  jsnliown  by  the  constant  complaintof  theinjusiicc  ofodlf 

<.'atiii;:  il  <-  Ni-jio  at  tbp  eipensc  largely  of  the  white  profii'ily  holdet^ 
as  1 1  tills  wi-K-  not  the  corner  slone  of  the  system — that  in  lonsiiliTatiot 
111  ili>-i'<.[itrilin(lon  of  labor  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  vealtli  fiiionld  b| 
frt'<-l\  t^t\>-.l  lor  iliiit  enlightenment  of  the  masses  which  ntaliL'M  labej 
nn-ri'i'toiit.ii.i,',  property  more  secure,  and  works  genen)ll.v  for  the  oo^ 
nion  ;:ii<»l ;  .iml  that  this  assessment  shall  be  ma<le  by  tlie  ro1«^  of  tlj 

«ti":i-  i |ilf.  -nice  tilt*  whole  [teople  ooutribnte  totbepros])i>ri[y  of  th( 

Si.i'.-.     In  liiK  i-:ise  there  was  injnstii-e,  in  that  the  snpeiior  ohixs  ha^ 
hti:>'  1 1'  •'•'  ;rj  li'cislation  and  the  ignorsmt  masses  were  in  llir  Imnds  d 
polt;i-,.l  ■■  cii^'v"     Hilt  the  great  principle  was  so  efiectively  dnvm  il 
ilx'  iiM  i.iji'  SoLtthern  mind  that  no  reaction  haadislodged  ittothapi 

i'>>iii-li.  A  ;jn'at  many  schoolhouBeM  were  built  and  school  propi 
]<nri'|i.i>.'.l  |.>  national  or  Northeni  fundx  during  thiti  i>eriod.  8^ 
of  iIk'  Lullfgoii,  fur  a  time,  were  used  by  the  public  autboritjea. 
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LXXXII. 

On  the  whole  this  ten  years  work  can  not  be  justly  called  theimpo. 
Bition  of  the  Northern  public  school  system  upon  the  conquered  ISouth, 
as  is  even  now  asserted  by  unreconciled  opponents.  It  was  rather  the 
one  dei>artnieut  of  the  provisional  or  '* carpetbag"  State  govern- 
ments that  met  a  long  felt  and  deeply-seated  necessity  of  Southern 
so<riety.  For  this  reason  it  was  hailed  by  thousands  of  good  people  in 
IM)litical  o))po8ition  to  their  government  and  welcomed  with  unspeak- 
able joy  and  gladness  by  the  entire  ()opulation  whose  educational  needs 
had  been  neglected  under  the  old  r^'gime.  And  how  large  that  ]K)r- 
tion  of  the  white  i>eople  was,  none  of  the  recent  Southern  historians  of 
the  old-time  school  system  seems  to  know  or  cares  to  tell.  The  {Kisitivo 
assertion  of  a  class  of  Southern  educators,  that  the  present  illitera(*y  of 
Southern  white  i>eopIe  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  war,  is  pure  assertion, 
unsupiK)rte4l  by  fact.  There  was  no  system  of  educational  statistics  in 
any  of  these  States  before  1860.  But  enough  can  l>e  gathered  from  the 
most  authentic  sources  to  show  the  absurdity  of  this  claim.  There 
was,  doubtless,  during  this  period  as  during  the  war,  a  suMi>ension  of 
school  life  to  large  numbers  of  the  children  of  the  moie  favon^d  class, 
and  this  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  coo|K*ration  of  many  of  these 
people  even  then  with  the  movement  for  the  only  schools  which,  in 
their  im|>overished  condition,  they  could  use.  But  the  slaveholding 
class,  all  told,  never  included  one-third  the  white  i>opulation  of  the 
South.  Thus,  to  multitudes  of  the  remaining  white  people,  this  estab- 
lishment of  the  free  common  school  came  as  the  first  fruits  of  their  own 
emancipation  into  that  intelligent  and  independent  citizenship  which, 
in  the  brief  i)ericMl  of  twent3'-flve  years,  has  made  the  '^  third  estate  of 
the  South"  virtually  the  controlling  political  i>ower  in  the  majority  of 
these  States. 

Outside  of  the  eleven  ex-Confederate  were  the  four  old  border  States, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  in  which  this  peculiar 
system  spoken  of  did  not  prevail,  l>esides  the  new  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. In  all  these  Commonwealths,  esi)ecially  Maryland,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Missouri,  the  work  of  popular  education  was  at  once  taken 
up,  and  under  the  eminent  leadership  of  educators  like  Dr.  Newell,  Dr. 
liarris,  and  a  brilliant  corps  of  teachers  great  results  were  achieved. 
In  the  Central  States  also,  notably  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  the 
work  1»egan  s<K>n  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  under  the  superinten- 
dency  of  .John  Katon,  Dr.  Kufl'ner,  Sui>erintendent  Binford,  the 
PealHMly  Normal  School,  at  Nashville,  and  the  remarkable  binly  of 
public  school  men  and  women  that  have  always  kept  Virginia  andTen- 
nesM'c  the  most  hoi>efnl  of  theex-(/Onfederate  Southern  States  in  |>opu- 
lar  e^lucation,  decisive  results  were  obtaine<1,  while  several  of  the  Gulf 
States  had  not  yet  overcome  their  enforced  political  appnMiticeship. 
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But  (hrouffh  nil  thwie  troubled  years,  itp  lo  IS*),  one  Bteatly  hvam  of 
light  itetietrau'il  i  lio  coufiived  twiHelit,  am)  one  calm,  jiciiKtrittiiig  Tuiue 
of  ei>coiiraf:<'ii'i'"t  cbLi-rwl  tbv  bvart  of  «vcry  patriot  eiluuator  tUroagh 
thene  Bixteoii  }ifiivny  bortliinetl  ami  sorely  stricken  CoiDmo»wi>altli(i. 

Never  wat^  Ilif  ;;ood  providence  of  0<h1  more  Rignally  iiiniiirestud  tliUD 
in  ibe  inspirtitioti  of  George  Peubody,  a  New  Hnglaiid  boy,  fur  the  66- 
tabliBhrnenl  of  the  pvut  educational  riiml  cnllet)  by  his  name.  The 
orgauizatton  ;ind  lulmiuUtnitioii  of  thi8  miigiiiliceut  charity  seem  to 
have  been,  even  lo  the  [>rei)«nt  day,  under  the  same  protection.  In  lt« 
presidency,  Uun.  iCobert  G.  Winthrop.  of  Massaclmaetts,  has  richly 
earned  the  tillo  to  a  statehmaoship  of  :lucalion  that  vill  abide  when 
myriads  of  ;:re;it  political  namcB  have  m  tited  down  the  tide  of  time. 

No  man  lu  (Ik^  Tnlteil  States  vra*  litte<l  Tor  the  delicjite,  aluiOBb 
perilous  offiui'  "I*  lirtt  M'crctury  of  tl  noani  as  Dr.  Barnas  8can9,  of 
New  England.  I'or  thirteen  ypara  this  tjxiog,  wise,  and  sweet  scholar  ' 
and  divine  iriiverHed  all  thene  Htaten,  jnktn^  amid  the  earthquakes 
and  rolcanio  f  rnptioRH  of  reconstruction  puUtica,  "  beiiriug  yifts,"  of 
which  the  U-att  wore  tho  motlerate  euins  of  money  at  his  disposal,  thtt 
best,  those  wiirdsofsympatby.fricmlly  encouragement,  common  seiisei  < 
and  mauly  df  ffiiHe  of  pducatiou  prophetic:  of  the  present  coming  to- 
gether of  tlif  Ix-ttvr  souls  of  both  set'^tionri.  I  remember  the  story  U 
me  in  a  citi.  i>r  Ti-xais  that  one  night  at  a  pnblic  meeting  held  foi'lj 
coDsiderati^'ii  ><(  tliv  im|>enitiv«  eilucational  needs  of  the  town, 
■lotwdy  seeiiii'd  to  know  the  way  out  of  the  tangle,  a  qoiet  Ktraid 
ftvm  the  audience  came  to  the  platform,  asked  permisiontoHpeak,a 
in  a  voice  seiireely  above  a  wbisiwr,  aaid  :  "I  am  Dr.  8eant,  agt 
the  PealxKly  t-ditcational  fnnd.  I  have  heard  your  debates  antV 
preciHte  .M>iir  Mtnatiou.  I  will  give  you  ait  much  ait  you  will  i 
etttabliiib  your  n<-\\  common  schools."    Tbo  same  brief  message  ( 

lisheil  till-  »■ ijjoii  iwhool  at  almost  every  educational  center  iu  1 

Hiates.     Ill  a  journeying  of  twelve  years  through  all  the  Sontbl 
I   have  heanl  only  bletwings  for  the  memory  of  this  great  and  fl 
man  itiid  unKttnred  praise  of  the  wisdom  of  thin  fnnd.    No  otbei 
niilti<>iiMif<1<i'l:ir!>  invested  in  edncfilion  havo  wrungbteuch  wido-«{ 
lM-nvli<'e»i-.-  a«  tltiif. 

l>r.  KIh'Ii  StLMrnH,  a  veteran  of  uonnal  school  and  academical  iaRl 
tion  in  till-  NiTih,  waA  sparetl  for  the  last  and  betit  years  of  hiB  li 
(>rg:ini/c  111!'  r>'.i1>iHly  Nonnal  School  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  l 
the  adiiiiiii^ituiii.n  uf  bis  devoteil  suce«»i*or.  Chancellor  WUIiai 
I'ayne,  i>f  Ml'  iii;:;in,  in  growing  into  t  be  preparation  for  the  fina 
meiit  ubirh  imH  |>rr>l)»bly  make  it  the  first  real  normal  uni\ 
tb.-  Inioii. 

The  l:)ter  adniinistratioD  Of  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Corry,  of  Alab 
thiiroiiirtilv  runiislied  and  moat  courageous  of  all  ail  vocateaoi 
education  lu  the  South,  who,  after  thiity  years  of  brilUaa 
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member  of  the  National  and  Confederate  Congresses^  professor,  clergy- 
man, minister  of  the  United  States  to  Spain,  and  author,  has  finally 
returned  to  the  agency  of  the  Peabody  and  assumed  the  additional  con- 
tn>I  of  the  Slater  educational  fund,  has  only  broacieued  and  deepened 
the  obligation  of  the  South  and  spread  abroad,  through  all  lands,  the 
admiration  for  the  wisdom  of  this  moilel  educational  trust.  It  only  re- 
mains that  the  new  industrial  South,  the  sound  and  splendor  of  whose 
rising  iin|K)rtance  are  filling  the  Nation  and  arresting  the  attention  of  the 
world,  should,  through  a  group  of  its  new  wealthy  men,  build  the  south- 
ern monument  to  this  group  of  heroes,  in  the  shape  of  an  addition  of 
$10,000,000  to  the  Peabody  educational  fund. 

LXXXIV, 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  the  first  effort  of  the  Southern  people  to 
establish  their  own  system  of  public  instruction,  in  accordance  with 
their  own  estimate  of  financial  ability,  only  four  years  after  South 
Carolina,  I^uisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Florida  had  come  into  the  man- 
agenu*nt  of  their  own  political  affairs,  that  my  first  visit  to  Virginia, 
already  referred  to,  took  place.  In  that  most  eventful  month  of  my 
edueational  exi)erience  I  spent  three  weeks  in  attendance  on  the  State 
institute  for  white  teachers  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  Albemarle 
County.  Thefourth  week  was  given  to  the  institutefor  colored  teachers, 
at  Lynchburg.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  introduced  to  a  gathering 
of  several  hundred  young  people  of  this  race,  already  engaged  in  teach- 
ingin  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  who  had  come,  often  at  great  sac- 
rifice, to  meet  Dr.  Kuffner  and  his  corps  of  instructors.  One  resolute 
group  of  these  young  men  had  walke<l  100  miles  through  the  stifiing  heat 
of  August  to  be  present.  The  most  effective  teachers  of  the  school  were 
the  brothers  Montgomery,  two  young  men,  born  in  f^reedoni,  taken  in 
childhooil  from  New  Orleans,  educated  by  a  friend  of  my  own  boyhood 
in  Vermont,  now  su))ervisors  of  the  excellent  public  schools  for  colored 
youth  in  Washington.  That  visit  to  Virginia  in  August,  1880,  struck 
the  keynote  of  the  ministry  of  e<lucation  which  has  engrossed  my  entire 
atteiitinii  during  the  past  twelve  years,  leading  me  through  every 
Soutliern  State,  to  every  im|>ortant  e<lueationa1  center,  with  a  wide 
opportunity  for  observation  of  every  description  of  educiitional  estab- 
lishment or  arrangement,  in  conta<*.t  with  the  foremost  e«lucators  and 
n'[)resentatives  of  the  educational  public  in  these  sixteen  States. 

It  is  l>ecause  of  this  unusual  opjiortunity  for  i>ersonal  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  field  of  Southern  education  during  the  past  twelve 
years  tlmt  this  circular  of  information  is  so  largely  a  record  of  personal 
ex|>erienw.  These  years,  from  1880  to  181^,  cover  what  ma^*  lie  called 
the  Hwond  i»eri(Nl  of  the  recent  e<1ucational  movement  in  the  South, 
eHiHH'ially  as  concerns  the  establishment,  by  State  and  local  effort,  of 
its  new  public  schools. 


12b  socraBKN  wouk!«  m  the  recknt 

LXXXV. 

PrevioDs  to  iliifl  dat«  the  work  bail  beeu  largely  expori mental,  in 
the  face  of  a  loiiHi^int  iKiaae of  inability  by  ttio  people  to  alioulUcr  the 
expeuAc:  a  Rb:ii|>  iitnl  obstinate  resistance  by  a  portion  of  the  univer- 
Bity,  collfgv,  a'kI  iiaulttmlcHl  mon,  who  looked  iiitoii  thn  eoiunion -school 
movement  ait  lioirtile  to  ibvir  own  estAblishiaents;  the  denunciation  of 
the  pc«;le8iaHli«']ii  i-ucmiod  of  State  edacatioii,  except  as  a  Hubsidiiiius 
annex  to  the  olil  h^uropean  nyAtem  of  acctarian  "  CUn»Han  education"; 
sad  the  lialf-hiMrtcil  Hnp|M>rt  of  the  average  politician,  ready  to  crush 
the  dchooU  iu  tlit'  intere-st  of  reaction,  or,  if  that  were  irDjiossible,  to 
rapture  and  iii;>iKt(;e  them  in  the  interest  of  partisan  politics.  Th« 
leacherK.  with  tln^'xceptiouof  the  men  who  had  comedown  from  a  past 
generation,  wen-  l.iri;ely  women,  often  of  the  most  distingniHhed  fam- 
ilie«,oompel)e4l  l>y  i-iruuuiHtaiicea  to  this  work  at  drat,  but  often  remain* 
ing  in  tt  from  ilu-  liii;heiit  motlvi^.  Alniast  ftvery  city  of  2fl,00«  peoplo 
and  npwanU  in  iti>'w  ftixteeu  Statex  In  18^  had  already  etntabliHhed  a 
system  of  gmiU-d  schools  for  both  races ;  iu  Bullimoro,  Louisville,  St. 
Louix,  Charlenloii.  Niinhville,  Now  Orleans,  Savannah,  Augusta,  n»d 
Uoliile,  the  orii;iiiid  schools,  rei-ivedand  largely  improved,  for  the  Drat 
time  takinKtbiM'oIunHl  children  and  youth  in  charge.  A  secondary  chiM 
of  cities,  like  [.yru-lilinrn,  IVteraburg,  Raleigh,  Montgomery,  Atlantji, 
Jackson,  Meni|>ln>i,  Little  Itock,  and  a  few  others,  had,  for  the  tirst  time,  .- 
established  public  schools  by  local  taxation,  of  ever)'  grade.  Itestdea 
tfa6«e,  in  the  twelve  States  below  the  bonier,  there  were,  in  J880,  prob- 
ably not  fifty  villages  (oities  as  they  are  called)  of  from  2,000  to  S,000 
people  with  a  similar  arrangement.  Indeed,  in  Texas  [the  State  per^ 
baps  iH-st  able  itt  that  time)  there  were  not  half  a  dozen,  and  only  two  j 
of  its  five  leading  ritie«  bad  eatahlishe*!  a  reliable  Hehoo]  system. 

In  the  Often  (v>iiiitry  the  common  s<.'hool  hud  everywhere  been  set  ap 
by  legal  enactment,  after  the  feeble  faahiou  of  the  ilay.     Almost  every 
locality  sufticienily  populous  had  its  school  for  white  and  colore«l  obi|> 
dren,  but  ReUlimi  hou-ied  in  a  suitable  buildiiifc,  lusting  nirely  more  thou 
three  and  ofltn  i>ril.v  two  months  In  the  year,  with  such  teaching  ■» 
might  In-  ei]>('''i>-<l  under  these  conditions.   The  cities  of  secondary  im-^ 
|K>rtaiii-e  uiul   \  illiiges  were  chiefly  getting  on  in  the  old  way,  with  • 
swarm   of  litit>-  i^nvnie  schools,  one  town  of  8,000  white  people,  as  I 
remember,  hannk'  thirty  of  these  eatabUahments.    There  were  not  half 
a  doxeti  cuod  I'ln-iilatlug  libraries,  and  I  do  not  recall  one  large  trtv 
lilinry  sonjh  <<r  WiiKhington.    There  were  no  reliable  eilni^ttoual  sta* 
tistK's,  iitiil  iioIhhIv  K«-emed  to  have  any  clear  umlerstanding  of  the  nam*  ■ 
ber  of  cliiliirt- ii  iinil  yoolh  in  any  sebool,  of  the  length  of  the  te' 
eDlcivMi  y  of  1 1)1'  teachers.    An  eminent  jnde<'<  of  the  supteme  Co 
Ciulf  Suite  ili'|il>>ri->l  the  faet  that  there  was  but  one  place,  the 
univerxity.  wlim-  m  Imy  could  l>e  sent  with  any  expectatiuo  of 
ble  M-hnohng.  jod  that  InKtltntion  was  a  crowd  of  boys  chiefly  . 
of  the  moat  eleiucuiar}'  edilcatiou.    The  schools  of  the  city  of 
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leans  were  in  a  state  of  siege,  their  teachers  working  like  a  heroic  band 
of  missionaries,  without  pay,  under  the  lead  of  good  Supt.  llogers,  whose 
patient  and  cheerful  courage  at  this  juncture  saved  the  system  from 
wreck.  The  old  University  of  South  Carolina,  at  Columbia,  had  just 
struggled  up  to  a  new  life,  supported  by  the  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical e<lucation  fund  voted  by  Congress  in  1862.  The  University  of  Texas 
had  not  been  established,  and  the  University  of  Kentucky  was  enjoying 
one  of  its  brief  periods  of  convalescence  from  the  series  of  ups  and 
downs  through  which  it  ha<l  fought  its  way  to  its  present  estate.  Na- 
tional aid  for  common  school  e<lucation  was  advocated  and  voted  for  in 
Congress  by  all  but  3  of  the  22  Senators  of  the  eleven  ex-Confederatc 

States. 

LXXXVI. 

But  from  this  year  on  began  the  new  era,  which,  in  the  years  from 
187(>-'77  to  1889,  has  shown  the  brilliant  resnltreconled  in  the  annexed 
table,  compiled  by  the  present  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. By  reference  to  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that,  during  these 
thirteen  years,  the  sixteen  Southern  States  have  nearly  doubled  their 
common-school  enrollment  of  white  and  nearly  trebled  that  of  colored 
pupils.  The  enrollment  in  all  classes  of  schools  for  the  colored  people 
for  1889  was  1,238,622.  The  whole  expenditure  in  1888-'89  for  common 
schools  in  the  South  was  $23,22^982.  The  total  amount  ex|>ended  for 
the  Southern  common  school  in  thirteen  years  is  $216,044,699.  The 
average  school  session  varied,  in  1889,  from  the  South  Atlantic  divi- 
sion, eight  States,  ninety-five  days,  to  the  Southern  Central  division, 
seven  States,  eighty -eight  days  in  the  year. 

TABLE  NO.  1. 

Table  of  common  $chool  enroUmentf  er^teHditurett  etc.,  for  sixteen  Southern  States  for  thir* 

teen  jfear$. 

[TrepAred  by  Hob.  W.  T.  Hftirls,  (J.  8.  c;oiniDlMionor  of  Edticationl 
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Thfi  following  I»)>I^  comiilletl  from  tkf  last  auH  fortbcoining  repocjj 
ortb«  National  Itnri^'Hiiof  Education,  iu  oonneotion  nitli  Tftblti  1, : 
niiib  an  ovirtnnk  nf  tli«  prMent  comlitiun  uf  the  conimoii-achool  »yaU 
iu  flAeen  Sanlbcrti  StaUw.     In  thU  e8tiaiatc,  Missouri,  altlioui;li  a  f 
uxtT  Hluvf  Stntf,  iitiil  ilic  T)istric!t  of  Oolumbia  are  omitted,  as  propet^ 
belongiu^  to  tlii'  Wettlrrii  AnOnatioual  system  of  educatiou.    Table  Kq 
3  ipvea  tb«  at-'lMMl  <»ii<lttiun  of  school  atteiitlance  by  the  ctiildren  fa 
'  tw«en  tb«  ac^s  of  ti  aod  14,  the  real  American  Hobool  age.    Table  ] 
3  Kivra  Ihtt  Hum  |H-r  capita  expended  by  each  i^oiithera  Statfi  for  cosi 
mon  Kchooliric.  with  Che  oinonntexiicuded  iu  mills  per  dollar  of  asscsM 
Taloation. 

TABLE  No.  S. 

lUb  sMog  tit  vkolc  numhtr  oj  papiU  rnrolitd  In  Iht  common  nohooU  offiftttn  Sonihp^tM 
m»tf,  riiA  iKt  numbrr  in  avtrayt  daily  atttidanre  in  t«^'^. 
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LXXXVIII. 

My  n>|>on    nl*   rhe   common-ecbool    npbaildiDg  duriDg  the 
.Tcitrr)  siiic-t'tlial  nit'murable  sommer  visit to  Mootieelto,  the  faomi. 
ftTMiii.  thf  carlit'Mt  o<)umliODal«tate8maaof  theSoatb,  iaiiot' 
with  tUt;  HtDnuy  |>eriod  of  recoiutractioii,  when  the  North 
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tiou  were  hiboriiij]^  to  plaut  the  American  common  school,  for  the  lirst 
time,  in  the  n*hieUint  soil  of  the  former  shive  States.  Neither  does  it 
eonct'iii,  sav4^  by  eonipariHon,  the  initial  period  of  home  etibrt,  between 
1S70  and  188(>,  when  the  people  of  every  Southern  State  miulo  their  first 
^reat  niovenient  which  in  twenty  years  has  wrought  such  remarkable 
rrsnits.  My  pers^mal  observation  covers  the  second  period,  during 
w  liich  it  may  Ih*  said  tho  American  common  school  has  become  a  vital 
part  of  the  life  of  every  Southern  Commonwealth,  and  has  been  perma- 
nently lodged  in  all  the  Territories  that  will  henceforth  increase  the  num- 
Ikt  of  the  distinctively  Stmthern  memliers  of  the  Union.  I  have  now  to 
chnMiii*le  the  din^ply  interestini;:  story  of  the  steady  gmwth  of  the  Smith-  * 
em  common  scIhm)!  as  I  have  watchetl  it  by  personal  Journeying;,  observa- 
tion, and  lal>or  in  eight  months  of  annual  field  work  and  four  months  of 
annual  study  during;  this  perioil. 

And  1  re|>eat,  that  I  call  attention  to  my  own  observations,  from  a 
«;rowin^  convidion  that  only  by  such  testimony  can  the  educational 
public  of  the  South,  to  say  nothing  of  the  North,  obtain  any  reliable 
notion  even  of  the  su|>er(icial  facts  of  the  case;  and  only  by  such  care- 
ful 6tu<ly  of  the  common  scdiool  movement,  in  conniH*.tion  with  the  past 
history  and  industrial,  social,  educational,  and  religious  condition  and 
present  status  of  affairs  in  the  South,  can  any  reliable  estimate  be  formcMl 
of  the  real  significance  of  the  movement,  not  only  to  this  section  but 
to  the  Republic  and,  indirectly,  to  Christendom.  It  will  thus  In*  seen 
what  far-reaching  issues  are  involved  in  this  great  experiment. 

Indeed,  the  American  common  sirhool  is  now,  by  all  (k1<1s,  the  most 
potent  agency  by  which  the  Southern  section  of  this  Republic  is  passing 
over  fn)in  an  aristocratic  to  a  democratic  republican  American  form  of 
society.  In  comparison  with  it,  all  other  influences  now  at  work  in  the 
new  South  are  companitively  su|>erticia1  or,  at  l)est,  inde<risive.  There 
is  still  a  powerful  party  in  this  section  laboring  for  the  restoration  of 
*Mhe  old  South  ^  on  its  original  aristcK^ratic  foundations  of  the  immuto* 
ble  distinction  of  race  and  class.  This  is  a  i>ossibility,  and  no  pres«*nt 
developement  in  its  |N>litical,  ecclesiastical,  social,  and  industrial  affairs, 
with  one  exception,  is  strong  enough  to  resist  it.  That  one  exception 
is  the  iNirtentous  political  uprising  of  its  thinl  estate,  in  which  grt*at 
masses  of  the  plain  white  ]N*opIe  in  all  these  States,  under  the  nameof 
the  Farmers*  Alliani*e,  have  practic;illy,  for  the  time,  obtained  the  iM)lit- 
ical  control  4>f  them  all.  At  pn^m^nt  this  movement  is  so  involved  in 
the  roiitlicts  of  hs-al  and  State  politics,  and  so  confused  by  the  personal 
ambition  and  crude  |H)litical  theories  of  some  of  its  prominent  lead(*rs, 
that  '*  it  dt»es  not  yet  ap|N'ar  what  it  shall  be.^  Hut  it  may  !n>  safely 
pn*dicted  that  it  signifies  in  the  immediate  future  the  reign  of  the  white 
iNMiple  instead  of  tlie  domination  of  a  class,  and  in  a  later  future  tho 
elevation  of  the  cohinnl  citizen  to  his  fair  and  rightful  participation  in 
publii*  affairs. 

liut  i*ven  this  deeply  significant  movi*nient  is  entirely  di*pentlent 
for  its  C4»mplete  success  upon  the  fundamental  o^fencv  oC  ^v^v^^^'^^^^ 
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civilization,  the  Sonthom  common  sohooL    Only  as  the  maaaee  of  the 
white  |K»]Miiati(>n,  who  oocnpy  the  open  ooantry,  can  obtain  enitable 
advantages  for  schooling  their  children,  and  be  persnaded  to  local 
effort  for  the  l»etter  training  of  the  colored  fblk,  in  many  portions  the 
majority,  will  this  movement  be  able  to  sioogh  off  the  crowd  of  dema- 
gof^ueH  now  rushing  to  its  leadership;  free  itself  from  crude  and  sui- 
cidal theories  of  government  that  would  scuttle  any  American  State; 
ri8e8U|»erior  to  thedestructive  pngudiceof  the  race  aboveand  the  degrad- 
ing jeah>iisy  of  the  classes  below;  arrest  the  drift  of  intelligent  young 
IMMiple  from  the  country  districts,  and  generally  refresh,  broaden,  and       ^ 
elevate  the  entire  public  policy  of  the  section  in  its  relations  to  the 
national  life.    And  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  morement  is  that 
it  haA  every  wh  ere  been  accompanied  by  An  imperative  demand  for  better        >^ 
common  m*hool  facilities,  and  in  every  State,  save  one,  a  decided  st^       ^ 
f4>rwanl  in  tlie  improvement  of  the  country  schools  has  been  made.  '\} 

The  remainder  of  this  portion  of  the  present  circular  will  deal  chiefly  ."'-^ 
with  my  own  oliHervatiou  of  the  Southern  common  school  in  its  large 
and  profound  rehUion  to  the  present  drift  of  Southern  society.  And  as 
the  most  sif;nitir;int  feature  of  all,  especial  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  w<»rk  of  Southern  women  in  its  development  and  in  the  regions  of 
Southern  life  adjiR'^ent  thereto. 

LXXXIX. 

Hut  it  can  not  l>e  too  often  repeated  that  only  the  moat  general  and 
RU|Hfrfu*ial  idea  of  the  common-school  system  of  a  country,  in  the  pres-  ■! 
ent  condition  of  these  fifteen  Southern  States,  can  be  obtained  from  - 
rea4lini;  tables  of  ntatistics.    Everywhere  unsatisfactory,  the  soienceof  -^ 
(Nluc!ation;il  statistics  is  the  latest  de[)arture  in  the  new  South.    Evett  ^' 
for  the  rc>u;:li  purpoHeH  of  the  local  distribution  of  school  moneys  it  is 
by  no  mt'ituH  satisfartory  to  the  people  of  these  States,  and,  atbesti 
liaM  !mt  an  approximate  value  for  the  common  necessities  of  adminis- 
tration.    Th«*  \\  liole  vocabulary  of  common-school  life  has  a  different 
miMniii::  in  thr  o|»en  rountry,  oven  in  the  cities,  of  States  not  yet 
with  twi-iity  y«*;trs*  ex|ierieuce  of  universal  educiition,  and  aregionUke 
N(*w  lOnulaihK  n^  ii«Te  the  system  wa.H  established  two  hundred  and  flftiy    '' 
y«*ars  :i;ro.     As  *a<-11  compare  one  ot  the  great  ^^  universities^  for  tte 
rolniid  p«Miplf— .1  crowd  of  children  and  youth,  nine-tenths  of  whom 
would  Ih*  iiii.khlf  to  t*nter  the  up|)er  graden  of  a  good  gnuled  grammar 
K4*li4M»l  and  ThtMiiajority  would  Ik*  found  in  the  ele  men  tar}' department^ 
with  llarxani,  Coluiiiliia,  and  Ann  Arbor,  or  the  average  *^  female  col* 
h*^«*  "  of  thi'x*  Stutrs  with  Vassar,  Smith,  and  the  Harvard  Annex,  at 
th«'  avi*r.ix'«*  r«)iintry  s<;hool,  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  Southern 
rhildriMi  ail*  srili  compelle^l  to  receive  their  training  in  letters,  with  the 
**rouiiTr>  •li'^tiirt  s4'hoi)l **  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States.    The 
|H«r!«ist4*nt  rotnplaints  of  eminent  Northern  school  authorities  over  the 
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defects  of  the  Northern  district  school  come  from  the  8har]>  contrast 
lietweeii  the  i;reat  educational  progress  in  cities  and  villages  and  the 
slower  movement  in  the  open  country,  also  from  the  constantly  stimu- 
lateil  ideal  of  common-school  instruction,  which  bids  fair  to  provoke  a 
reaction  in  the  etlucational  public. 

The  city  and  an  increasing  number  of  the  graded  village  schools  of 
the  South  are  organizeil,  disciplined,  and,  in  many  cases,  taught,  by  the 
prevailing  methods  of  ^Hhe  new  education."  Their  su|>erintendent8, 
often  men  of  large  ability  and  admirable  zeal,  with  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  their  teachers,  are  laboring  earnestly  to  keep  themselves  in 
elbow  touch  and  hearty  sympathy  with  their  professional  friends  in 
other  portions  of  the  country.  But,  outside  certain  favored  districts 
and  occasional  schools,  the  entire  country-school  system  of  the  South 
is  in  no  condition  to  institute  a  fair  comparison  with  that  of  any  North- 
ern State,  either  in  the  ability  of  the  |»eople  for  its  support,  the  char- 
acter of  its  school  buildings,  the  quality  of  its  teachers  and  the  facilities 
for  instructitm,  the  length  of  its  term  and  regularity  of  attendance, 
the  number  of  years  given  to  school  life,  the  social  and  etlucational 
environment,  the  facilities  for  resMling,  the  character  of  the  occupations 
of  the  children  out  of  school,  and  the  home  life  of  multitudes  of  the 
humbler  classes.  A  gooil  country  district  school  in  Miissachusetts  or 
Indiana  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  entire  history  an<l  civilization  of  the 
locality  and  the  Commonwealth,  the  spiritual  thermometer  which,  better 
than  any  other  test,  reveals  the  status  of  that  neighborhood  and  its 
relation  to  the  present  condition  of  Christendom.  The  three  or  four 
months'  white  or  colored  Southern  country  school,  esi>ecially  in  the 
vast  lowland  regions  where  illiteracy  most  prevails,  even  if  the  best 
that  the  i>eople  can  affonl,  established  and  supporte<l  with  a  zeal  and 
ssicritice  often  pathetic  and  worthy  of  all  admiration,  is  another  sort 
of  institution,  of  which  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  its  intelligent 
friends  are  ^^  forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind  and  pressing  for- 
ward to  the  things  that  are  l)efore."  Man^^  of  the  village  graded  schools 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  des|>erate  struggle  out  of  the  jungle  of  embarrass- 
ments and  ditllculties  in  which  they  were  born  and  cradled  into  the 
**cleare<l  land"  where  e<lneation  e^u 'Miave  free  course,  run,  and  be 
glorified."  And  more  than  one  of  the  larger  Southern  cities  is,  to-day, 
in  the  hands  of  the  vilest  of  all  rings,  an  educational  politic^il  clique, 
with  only  ho|»e  from  the  political  dynamite  that  will  blow  o|>en  the  eyes 
of  the  |>eople  to  the  rights  of  the  children. 

XC. 

All  this  is  no  special  disparagement  to  Southern  schoolkeeping.  The 
common  schcHil  everywhere  is  a  slow  growth  and,  like  the  child,  is  des- 
tined to  pass  through  the  whole  circle  of  childrens'  diseases  before  it 
finds  itself  on  a  pair  of  legs  strong  and  swift  enough  to  run  the  race. 
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First  conies  Itit^  t-tjort  of  the  aecUriaii  cimrehci)  to  viipttiri*  tlie  nSi 
Mcbool,  ttiurk  it  uiih  their  own  inemlH-ra  as  teacliers,  and  nsi?  it  aa  a 
prosetytiug  tniuliinc.  Next  (lie  local  imliticmns  Jnmp  n[)on  it  and  on- 
(leavor  to  mak>'  i[  n  teader  U>  the  imlJtlcal  cD^nc.  Then  comea  in  tb« 
insidious  and  ali-pfn*adiiig  social  intiii«ue«  ia  which  fivery  little  f;roiip 
offaniiUea  etidiMVoni  to  get  jiwwt.'iiaion  of  the  reloe,  adJiiBt  the  whola  ar- 
rangement to  i  heir  owo  Dotioim,  and,  through  their  own  sisters,  consinR, 
and  wiuts,  aa  ifiuhers,  virtually  ednnatn the  town.  Not  less  miechiev< 
OOR  is  the  reinn  of  ))etlantry  j  when  a  narrow  schoolman  at  th«  head 
of  the  system  sivjicliee  offa  public  school  upon  tlie  side  track  of  a  petty, 
fnittle.'w,  and  iih^tiuate  effort  to  change  it  to  an  imitation  college  or 
academy  of  the  <>ld-time  sort.  Ik-sides  these,  there  are  morbid  tenden- 
cies innamenililf — -ah  numerous  and  as  mischievous  as  the  enemies  that 
llgbt  the  life  oi  a  r.hild  from  the  cradle  to  manhood — that  keep  the  pub- 
lic school  in  "  a  itlale  of  siege  f  so  that  only  by  the  eternal  vigilance  of 
an  intelligent  :tiiil  rt«olaie  nlucational  pnblio  can  it  l>e  kept  to  its  own 
work  till  siifely  huided  In  that  central  position  where  every  class  can 
1)6  relietl  u)>oti  to  I  tocome  its  defender  in  any  hunr  of  peiil. 

The  common  M;tKx)l  has  fonght  its  way  up  to  its  present  vantage 
ground  of  i>onLT  in  every  Northern  State  through  generations  of  oon- 
tlict.  Kven  yot  it  in  "  under  arms"  against  the  assault  of  its  eeleslaii- 
tical  and  pulitiiMl  foes,  often  lu  combination,  that  would  change  the 
Ameriuin  to  the  tlaroitean  and  Uanadinn  type  of  public  c^luoation.  So 
powerful  are  iluxe  iiiltnences  that  ibf-re  are  not  a  score  of  cities  of 
1Q0,UWI  peoph-  111  (he  North  whera  the  people  are  able  to  command  the 
aervices  of  an  ■•<lii<.-4torof  the  flrat  class  as  superintendent  of  scboota; 
ami  even  the  im)H>rtaut  ofUce  of  Htate  co misissioner  of  edncation  too 
often  comes  in  :ii  the  end  of  a  )mlitioaI  "  deal,"  tH'8towe<l  with  no  good 
will  to  the  ('hiMr>-n.  It  is  not,  then,  remarkable  that  the  Sonthom 
common  M-h<><>l,  iii>l  >et  a  generation  old,  born  and  cradled  in  a  rerO' 
lutioiiary  epixU.  'iiviroiwid  with  peeuliaraud  obstinate diQiculliesofita 
oni),  shoiiltl  Ix'  >r\]\  beset  almost  to  the  death  by  all  these  hostile  in- 
lliii-uces.  ofli'ii  in  ihi-ir  most  aggravated  form.  That  such  is  the  <awQ 
is,  howcvt-r.  the  liiinl  fact  that  must  modif)'  the  estimate  and  reveal  i 
the  alisimlity  nf  the  prodigious  praise  of  its  reckless  and  boastftll 
"iKMiintTK,"  Noitli  and  Suntti.  That  it  ba«  survived  and,  at  the  end  oT 
twenty  vearA,  ivinie  ont  victor  in  this  "  holy  war"  is  another  stubborn 
fart  thai  <'li:tll<7nt.'e«  the  admiration  and  demands  the  sympathy  of  % 
trui-  t'<lii('atioij:ii  public  at  home  and  abroad. 

XCI. 

Tht-JM'  wonN  •■1  caution  are  es]>ecially  in  order  in  view  of  n  I 
style  of  iiii>aj>|>r>-lit-i]Kion  of  the  pn-«ent  condition  of  Southern  i 
Kch'Hi)  .iH.iir",  u  )ii.'|i  not  only  atTLtts  the  proper  judgment  tliroi 
Noiiti.  Iiiit  H  in  i;ruat  danger  of  oonfusiog  the  educatioDal  ] 
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The  first  is  tlie  iiievit»bl('  Anieriraii  bii.bit  of  iiuudinutcMfXUf^f^enition 
mid  u  boast  fulness  that  bonlcrs  on  insolenco  in  pnshin^  the  chiinis  of 
any  portion  of  the  country  to  public  consideration.  There  is  just  now 
a  real  danger  that  tho  Northern  educational  public  will  !)o  lillc<l  with  a 
thorouj^^hly  uisleadin^  notion  of  the  real  status  of  tho  Southern  com- 
mon school.  The  more  reliable  educators,  the  real  statesmen,  and  the 
l^enuine  educational  public  of  that  section  are  not  responsible  for  this 
exaggeration.  In  the  South  it  is  the  work  lar|i:ely  of  the  local  press 
and  the  great  army  of  all  sorts  which  in  every  community  makes  a 
religion  of  the  indiscrimin<ite  laudation  of  its  own  locality,  its  people 
and  institutions,  its  essential  superiority  to  every  other  people  and 
scH*iety  at  home  or  abroad.  But  an  e8|>ecial  cause  of  this  tendency  is 
found  in  the  highly  coloreil  r(*predentation  of  the  numerous  companies 
of  intluential  persons  engage<l  in  the  industrial  development  of  the 
mining,  manufiicturing,  transportation,  and  immigration  interests  of 
these  States.  More  than  one  of  these  State  official  departments  is  pub- 
lishing to  the  world,  as  an  attraction  to  ^^  res|H'ctable  immignition^  to 
the  South,  a  thoroughly  unreliable  account  of  the  common-school  facili- 
ties of  vsist  regions  of  country,  doubtless  with  a^lvantages  of  a  sort, 
but  so  |K)orly  supplied  with  educational  furnishings  that  their  owu 
"  respectable  people'*  are  steadily  emigrating  to  the  towns  and  cities, 
largely  to  the  Northwest,  in  search  of  the  same  advantages.  The 
Northern  press  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  vast  combinations  of  capi- 
tal that  are  moving  ui>on  the  South  in  an  industrial  invasion  second 
only  in  |K>wer  to  the  armed  host  of  a  generation  ago,  ami  easily  lends 
itself  to  the  highly-colored  publication  of  anything  that  will  move  an 
emigrating  army  in  its  train. 

XCII. 

Thesi*  influences  are  not  pec*uliar  to  Southeni  life,  and  their  exagger- 
ations art^  easily  understood  by  the  more  intelligent  |K)rtion  of  the  peo- 
ple everywhere.  But  within  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  si>e. 
cial  and  systematic  misrepresentation  of  Southern  educational  aflairs* 
originating  in  the  (peculiar  combination  of  hostile  forces  which  has  tem- 
porarily defeatcMl  the  nu^vement  for  national  aid  to  education  in  Con- 
gress. The  most  efVeetive  iuhtrumentality  employed  by  this  combi- 
nation has  l»een  the  systematic  falsification,  misivpresentation,  and 
misn*ading  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  educational  status  i»f  the  South 
by  an  influential  section  of  the  Northern  metropolitan  press.  By  a 
dishonest  manipulation  of  statistics,  the  skillful  casting  of  false  lights, 
exagi^erating  the  positive  and  suppressing  the  negative  side  of  educti- 
tituial  progress,  wdfull^*  misinterpreting  the  just  and  natural  praise  of 
the  l>est-informiHl  eiliicators  ami  bringing  to  the  front  the  absuni  over- 
statements of  |>eopleof  no  local  reputation  for  edutrational  ability;  by 
IKMsisteiit  malignant  assaults  u|K>n  the  Hiremost  friends  of  naticuial  aid 
in  the  North,  and  the  stiidie<l  concealment  of  its  almost  universal  in- 
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tlorseiiioiit  by  the  weight  of  educational  opinion  iu  the  South ;  by  adroit 
pla>  \\\^  u|H»ii  siH^tioiialy  political,  and  ecdeeiastical  prcjudioes,  the  lead* 
ing  preK8  uf  the  Northern  cities  has  been  made  the  vehicle  to  diseeinL 
nate  a  view  of  the  progress,  pro8i)ect8,  and  general  effldenpy  of  the 
common  m\\wA  that  fills  its  best-informed  friends  everywhere  with 
amaziMuent  and  intlignation.  As  a  result,  the  scheme  for  national  aid 
was  finally  ilctVated  in  the  Senate  by  New  England  senatorial  votes, 
cast  unilfT  a  thorough  misapprehension  of  the  present  condition  of 
HoutlHTii  tMluration,the  necessities  of  the  masses  of  Southern  children, 
and  the  iiiijirobahility  of  any  effectual  change  that  will  meet  the  de» 
mandrt  of  the  pros^Mit  generation. 

A  iiioment'K  examination  even  of  the  tables  appended  to  this  circular 
will  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  this  wholesale  misrepresentation. 
There  are  t4»-day  not  less  than  6,000,(100  children  and  youth  in  the  six- 
teen Hoiithern  States  in  imperative  need  of  a  good  elementary  educationi 
only  |K>s8ible  from  several  years  attendance  on  a  good  school,  at  least 
six  months  in  a  year.  Of  Uiese  some  four  and  one-fourth  millions  are 
represented  by  the  vague  educational  mirage  denominated  ^'enroll- 
ment." Some  two  thirds  of  this  drifting  multitude  are  reported  in 
<^  average  daily  at  tendance  ^  \\\  schools  kept  from  eighty -eight  to  ninety- 
five  days  in  the  year.  Fifteen  Southern  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  pay  this  year  less  than  $25,000,000  for  common  schools 
for  all  theM-  rhihlren,  not  three  times  as  much  as  the  State  of  Massa- 
chuM'tts  for  her  4(Ni,(MKl;  only  one-third  more  than  the  State  of  New 
York  f<»r  Iht  Grin,u(Hi  school  children.  From  the  most  reliable  estimates 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  the  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  Divisinn.  including  fifteen  Southern  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  had  in  1SS8,  resjiectively,  57.25 und  54.08  per  cent  of  their 
]>opnlati«)n  troni  r»  to  14  iu  common  schools  of  this  short  annual  dura- 
tion, with  all  the  <  lianees  of  a  brief  term  of  school  life.  Meanwhile  the 
North  Atlantirand  North  Central  Divisions  had  respectively  73.99  and 
TT.ri:)  and  iv«mi  the  new  Western  Division  00.93  per  cent  of  the  same  age 
HI  a>er.i;:e  .ittrntLinet*  on  schools  nearly  twice  as  long  in  session  each 
year,  uith  a  \\\\\k\\  lar;;er  habit  of  prolonged  schooling.  The  two  southern 
divisions  are  aliN*  to  ex|»eiid  annually  |ier  capita,  on  this  ^*  average  at- 
t4-nila!Mvr  iiirlinlin^'little  more  than  one-half  the  real  school  |)opulation| 
bnt  i^T.HhiiMl  ^ti.i»:;,  while  the  North  Atlantic,  North  Central,  and  Western  *; 
]>ivisi<)iiHf\|Miiil.r*'sjH*etively,  $21.67,  $19.37,  and  $29.99  on  an  ^'average 
attrndaiio-r  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  South.  The  result  is  that  the 
Nnrt  h  A  t  lant  i«*  1  >i s  i>ion,  ineluding  tbesix  New  England  States,  withNew 
Vt»rk,  Nt  \v  .lti<«*-\.  and  Pennsylvania,  the  most  wealthy  and  cultivated  •;' 
|H»itit»n  lit  the  I  nion,  schools  73.99  ])er  cent  of  its  |K)pulation  between 
t*  and  1 4  by  an  »xp«*nditureof  4.04  mills  |ier  dollar  on  its  assessed  valua- 
tion. Mranuliih*  th**  South  Atlantic  Division,  the  original  portion  of  the 
Chion  that  h»'l|MMl  win  national  inde])endem*c  and  establish  the  Kepublic 
and  ^ivc  to  it.s  eaiJier  years  the  great  company  of  statesmen  grouped 
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about  Washington,  without  national  aid,  which  baa  been  |K>ureil  like  a 
river  throuj^h  the  whole  Republic  west  of  the  Alle^i^henies,  in  to-day 
expvmlituj  4.(Ki  milln  per  dollar  on  its  valuatiorij  only  1  mill  per  dollar  less 
than  the  rich  and  powerful  Northeastj  to  educate  51 ,25  per  cent^  little  more 
than  half  itx  children  between  6  and  14,/rom  88  to  95  days  in  the  year. 

This  biiet'  Htatenient  of  *^ figures  that  don't  lie'^  casts  an  electric  light 
upon  the  delusion  whereby  five  Senators  from  Maine.  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut— States  where  thI.Oil,  09.90,  and  76.42  of  each  100  chil- 
dren are  in  daily  average  attendance  on  schools  of  longer  duration  and 
better  (piality,  with  greatly  sui>erior  facilities  for  private  school  instruc- 
tion— were  ]H*rsuaded  to  defeat  the  national  educational  bill  in  the  S^eu- 
ate  on  the  plea  that,  in  the  words  of  the  great  poi^ular  scientific  journal 
of  the  country,  *'The  South  is  doing  ver>'  well  now.''  This  plain  state- 
ment of  facts  dissolves  the  whole  realm  of  cloudlau<l  and  sectional  fog 
in  which  the  Northern  etlucational  public  has  bt^en  set  adrift  during 
the  past  five  years,  pilotetl  by  the  '^cultivated"  leadership  of  metro- 
l>olitan  Journalism,  in  humble  imitation  of  the  present  attitude  of  up« 
per-class  England,  until  the  present  year  in  Parliament,  resisting  to  the 
death  every  movement  to  give  an  effective  free  school  system  to  the 
masses. 

XCIII. 

Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  great  injustice  is  done  to  the  Southern  com- 
mon school  and  the  eilucational  public  responsible  for  it,  by  a  class  of 
critics  who  have  insisted  u]>on  judging  it  by  the  severe  test  of  the  natural 
methods  of  schoolkeeping  which  only  within  the  past  twenty  years 
have  been  heartily  accepted  in  the  most  favored  seats  of  iK)pular  edu- 
cation in  the  country.  Even  tried  by  this  standard,  before  which  the 
major  half  even  of  New  England  schoolkeeping  would  go  to  the  wall, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  wholesale  depreciation  of  the  movement  to 
which  we  have  been  treated  by  this  class  of  hyi>ercritieal  ex|)ertR.  Our 
north<*rn  ("hautauquas,  summer  institutes,  and  normal  and  professional 
seminaries  of  all  kinds  are  thnmge<l  with  the  young  teachers,  espe- 
cially young  women,  from  all  these  States.  A  rising  fiood  of  Southern 
visitors  is  pouring  through  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  the  great 
Northern  cities,  intent  on  the  observation  and  capture  of  the  best 
thin;:s.  An  increasing  number  of  young  men  from  Southern  colleges 
is  going  abroad  for  advanceil  study,  and  were  it  not  that  so  many  of 
them,  on  their  return,  are  caught  up  by  Northern  institutions,  the  whole 
region  of  Southern  etlucation  would  be  more  largely  refreshed  then^by 
than  at  present.  But,  as  it  is,  there  is  already  a  great  deal  going  on 
in  the  graded  schools  of  all  the  Southern  States  that  need  not  fear  com- 
parison with  anything  done  under  similar  conditions  in  the  East  or 
West.  Es|)ecially  are  many  of  these  schools  rich  in  the  quality  of  their 
women  teachers,  nuD)l>er8  of  whom  represent  the  best  families  and 
bring  to  their  work  the  social  culture  and  personal  enthusiasm  iiecnliar 
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to  the  forenicwt  Hiioiely  of  thitroj^iou.  Fortbo  past  ten  yearati 
eminent  editcntorx  nf  tha  Nortb,  meu  like  Harris,  Soldan,  DickinBon, 
Parker,  Duiitoti.  Waltoii,  Tlaiioook,  Nfiwcll,  niiil  scores  of  women  of 
corresponding  t'-{>iitaiioD,  linve  made  ttii-ir  annual  BUminer  pUgrim- 
age  to  tbe  Somli  in  Mniwrinteiul  tbe  Slnte  and  local  institutes,  that, 
by  the  encoura;;rnu'nt  of  Ihe  I'«ibo<ly  Edncation  Fond,  bare  been 
belt!  in  every  Si;iii-.  for  tvauhers  of  bothriicen.  These  visiting  ex[)firls 
anifonnly  return  . utliDHiaMtiR  in  their  praise  of  tbe  flue  spirit  and  hard 
work,  often  reai'lini<;  the  pitch  of  (xtusecratiori,  with  wtilcb  tlipy  have 
been  (jreete*!.  No  sclnKd  of  itedagoiiy  in  the  country  reitclies  so  lii-oad 
a  field  and  ei^Tl"  au  inflnence  mo  radiuiil  a«  ihei  Peabody  Nurmal 
School  at  NafliivilK',  in  whii;h  114  dUideuls,  elected  by  competitive 
examination  from  icu  StiilcH,  are  trained,  for  two  years,  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  I'lahody  Education  Fund,  witli  another  division  of  245 
lu^ly  fromth<-  Sr;iti'  ol'Teunessee.  Every  Southern  State  IiaB  estab- 
lisheil  its  noriD.l1  sclnwli  for  tennhers  of  both  rares,  or  Is  on  the  eve 
of  doing  the  saim-. 

But  tbe  most  ixiwerful  iuHnenee  fur  good  in  the  Sontbern  common 
■cbool  is  tbe  trr'-it  detnru  for  leaniiug  amting  a  large  number  of  i(« 
pupUii  and  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  a  growing  nnmber  of  ita 
teai^liers.  Uur  Norilieru  people  have  been  told  thio  by  their  own 
teacbeni  workiii;;  in  tbe  great  wjbools  for  colored  youth,  and  the  pa- 
thetic story  of  ilir  labors  and  KiieriAoes  of  these  young  pupils  iiud 
their  families  h:u*  drawn  both  teitiit  and  liberal  checks  from  thou- 
sands of  churcheH  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Northland. 
Bnt  loo  often  tt»'  other  side  of  the  story,  when  rightly  viewed  eren 
more  inspiring,  li. it  cither  Itcen  left  out,  "damned  with  fiuntpmise," 
or  systematically  iiMxrepn'sented — tlie  story  of  t)ic  upbnilding  of  the 
new  Southern  funuitDri  school,  so  far  almost  at  the  expense  and  by  the 
lieniistent  effort.t  uf  tbe  class  overwhelmed  with  ruin  in  the  great  civil 
war. 

xoir. 

Tbi-  bistnriiin  nt'  ibu  Kepublie  in  the  near  future  will  Mil  his  broadest 
pagt'  Willi  ]11iiTtiiii,(ied  tyi>e  to  record  the  lu-t  that  in  the  closing  decade 
of  tli.'  first  t:eini;itiiin  after  tlie  war  this  )>eopIe,  as  the  first  offering 
of  itf  ifviviu;;  iif-n'riiy,  expended  ^216,000,000  in  the  support  of  tbetp 
new  fn-c  ciimnMiii  mIlwIs,  $,%o,000,000  of  which  were  given  for  Uie  first 
i'X|M-nriient  in  Uuut^iu  lijxtory  in  tbe  universal  education  of  ri,(MHi,00(l of 
Btav.-.H.  eniaini|.iitt  -t  riy  a  military  chief,  without  e4im[>eDsation,  involving' 
the  absoUiti-  lit  -rrnrtiuii  of  the  only  industrial  system  ever  kuowu  in 
flft^H-n  Aineri'.iM  roiniiioiiwealtfas. 

And  it  .xlioitM  Ih>  ri'inenibered  by  the  fastidions  edncatiouale 
thai,  afti't   :ill  li.i-  Ixfii  said  in  praise  of  tbe  natural  methods 
Btrnrtioii,  t)i.-  S.mtli  during  the  past  twenty  years,  at  the  be»' 
only  -  kept   m'IkhiI  "  itccurding  to  the  same  ideas  by  wbiob  the 
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bt*fore  ItSOO,  was  develofKMl  into  that  mi^i^hty  induHtrial  civilization  that, 
in  live  years,  trained  the  *Krrand  Army  of  the  Republic'"  that  saved 
the  Tnion  and  hmnched  the  reconstructed  United  States  on  its  pres- 
ent career  of  unexampled  national  prosperity.  The  bottom  educa- 
tional factor  in  this  country  is  an  American  lK)y  or  girl,  inspired  with 
tlie  hopes  and  ambitions  of  i*epublican  society,  with  a  boundless  hori- 
zon in  front,  working  for  the  eilncation,  more  or  less,  that  will  become 
tlie  tools  of  nianhoiMl  or  womanhood,  the  one  element  S4)  i»ersistently 
ignored  by  a  large  class  of  our  educational  critics  in  their  unfavorable 
contnist  iK^tween  the  school  training  of  the  United  States  and 
Continental  Kuroi>e.  The  knowledge  gained  in  a  school,  whether  pri- 
mary or  university,  is  valuable  in  proportion  iis  it  is  fused,  absorbed, 
ineorporate<l  into  the  lifeblood  by  a  strong  motive  power  in  the  scholar. 
The  poorest  old-fashioned  Yankee  gristmill,  with  a  swift  mountain 
stream  iH'hind  it,  will  grind  more  grain  than  the  splendid  gnmp  of 
tlouring  palaces  of  Minnea|K>lis  in  a  drought  with  no  reinforcement  from 
steam.  In  thous^inds  of  crude  country  schools,  ex-temi)OTe  academies, 
and  ^* shingle  palaces ^Mvith  the  sign  ^^  college"  above  the  front  door, 
the  children  of  the  sixteen  great  Northern  Stat»^  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi were  educated  into  the  generation  that,  in  saving  the  American 
l- nion,  did  more  for  the  uplift  o!*  mankind  than  all  the  universities  of 
KuroiH'  for  the  last  century.  To  day  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said 
for  Southern  education  is  that  it  is  ^^  fighting  it  out  on  that  line,"  with 
the  advantage  of  national  sympathy,  experience,  and  ^^  material  aid," 
and  the  near  pros|)ect  of  an  industrial  pro8[)erity  which  will  enable  it 
in  time  to  develop  every  realm  of  instruction  according  to  the  best 
mo<lern  ideals. 

The  one  thing  that  everywhere  forces  itself  u})on  my  attention,  in 
])assing  through  these  Southern  schools  of  every  grade,  is  that  1  am 
again  living  over  the  educational  life  of  the  New  England  of  fifty  years 
ago.  The  same  erowil  of  brave  boys,  with  their  lively  sisters,  pretty 
cousins,  and  youngish  maiden  aunts,  are  pushing  on,  through  the  same 
(liflieulties,  to  the  same  end,  as  in  the  old  district  schools  of  Franklin 
County,  Mass.,  New  Salem  and  Deerfield  academies,  and  the  Amherst, 
Williams,  Mcuint  llolyoke,  and  Harvard  of  half  a  century  ago.  There 
is  no  general  etlueational  stagnation  in  these  sixteen  Southern  States. 
Through  them  all  pours  a  steiuly  on  (lowing  tide,  bearing  0,O()O,(HM)  of 
young  Americans  ami  all  l>elonging  thereto  towards  the  ** good  time 
coming."  As  in  the  Father  of  Waters  there  are  eddies,  bayous,  gn^at 
inland  lakes,  marshes,  snags,  and  ssindbars,  and  periodical  overflows 
that  threaten  to  bury  civilization  nnder  a  new  deluge;  but  in  spite  of 
all  these  things  the  mighty  torrent  pours  on,  always  tlowing  the  t«amo 
way,  towanls  the  o|hmi  sea, — thus,  while  there  is  sore  need  of  improve- 
ment in  every  go<Ml  way,  a  loud  call  for  more  money,  better  teachers, 
more  etlective  methoilsof  school-keeping,  longer  terms,  more  yearo  in 
school,  and  esiRHiially  more  children  brought  on  the  school  grounds 
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nnd  ii)ur<>  Aud  b«'ii.-r  HKlimtllioutwH  to  contain  tlii-m,  yet  below  ull  tliis 
thv  Kieut  river  ilu«.i  .tu,  ]muriug  fniiii  tlic  liills  of  llie  Lord  toward 
Ihu  buundlfHH  or,-.iu.  Tiie  20,0<K},(KIO  of  tbe  Soutlilaiid  ure  afloat  on 
)t«  irresistible  tiHi'.  Aud,  while  ntl  Kort«  of  disuassiou  are  going  ou,  !□ 
reganl  to  acbootiTi;;,  in  geuvntl — the  traiiiiug  of  different  olaB3e»  and 
races,  the  limit  uf  ilie  coiumoii  and  tbu  rights  of  the  private  and  de- 
QomiuatioDal  school,  the  c1mra»t«r  of  suhoolbooks,  all  of  which  is 
daly  reported  to  the  cottntry  by  tho  critical  schooliuati  of  the  average 
type,  whom  we  ".■vir  have  with  iis;" — yet  all  this  is  a  grand  debate  on 
the  deck  of  a  cr^fi  Kioadily  borne  onward  by  an  inland  »e»  that  no  man 
can  resist,  and  ovtn  ihe  great  Republic  has,  so  far,  been  powerless  to 
tame.  And  even  ivliilu  the  eager  disputants  are  wrangling  over  the 
present  critical  isirn.ition,  the  man  on  the  oulJook  calls  a  new  landing, 
and  tbe  old  situutum  is  forever  led  behind. 

This  is  the  "oiK-luHiunof  the  whole  matter,"  as  Ihoo  it.  There  in  no 
excuse  for  maguiiv  in;;  the  resnits  already  gained,  es{>euially  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  geneml  tipbuilding,  which  in  more  dependent  on  the  progress 
of  tme  edueatioii  iimn  tii>on  all  things  else.  Mneh  lesn  is  there  exoutie 
for  that  most  un^i-i<Milllle  and  tiseless  criticism  which  leaves  out  of  the 
Account  (he  nioti\<>  [lower  of  Amerleau  institutions  t>ro)ielled  by  the 
irresistible  forces  ol'  our  new  Atuvrican  life.  Nowhere  is  that  motive 
power  more  evident  tlian  in  tbe  now  edacational  movement  of  tlie  New 
South;  and  all  ptopbeta  of  despair,  wherever  they  may  prophesy,  will 
be  left  behind,  otntmled  each  on  the  little  sand-bar  of  his  own  {toMt* 
mistic  "fad,"  whi'e  t1i«?  ehihlrenof  the  South  will  move  onward  to  their 
own  place  in  the  clDrions  oonfedefation  of  American  life. 

xcv. 

It  has  been  m>  int-'ntion  tlirougU  tbe  investigAtions of  the  past  twelve  1 
years  to  do  unipt--  |ii>«lic«  to  alt  tlie  jtositive  suoceeses  achieved  in  thaj 
Southern  i'omi)i'>[i  ■•iLoul.  But  below  this,  of  far  greater  interest,  ik] 
class  of  niDD-  i«i;.'iiiil<'.tTii  lacts  at  once  attracted  my  attentio 

The  Hr^I  and  inont  radical  of  all  was  the  fact  itself  of  this  effort  of  tl 
Soulheni  i>eo|ik'  tu  establish  the  American  common  xohool  for  ■ 
sorLi  and  condit  khin"  of  ita  population.     Here  wiks  the  decisive  " 
deparrtire,"  nliieii  more  titan  all  things  elseslruck  the  keynote  of  t 
New  Siiiiih.     Till'  olil  South,or  llieSoathern  confu<lemcy,  if  succeasftl 
<Mtild  li.ive  a('hi><Mii  many  of  the  results  now  loosely  ascribed  to  ti 
new  ordtTofiiil'iiii^.     It  coald  have  attracted  a  large  and  superior  popi 
latioii   fnint  claf-""  sympathetic  with  Itii  social  order  in  our  own  okM 
foreign  <'oHiitne!..     It  rould  have  developed  manafacturps ;  flourisbl 
in  lilcracire  :tii<l  nt :  n-hiiitt  and  enhirgeil  its  old  system  of  eduoat 
grown  in  wealth  ;  ^.-iven  new  proofs  of  the  charm  of  its  social  life, 
made  new  d>-riioii-'r,itiori  of  splendid  military  and  political  ability— 
the  outcome  cf  ;>  r>  |<iiMlc<inized  aristocracy,  ttiJ  tlowvr  of  the  cl 
ideal  of  the  ItepiiMi'-. 
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Hut  the  pivotal  point  amid  the  confusion  of  the  past  generation  is 
the  establishment  in  this  section  of  the  Republic  of  the  American  com- 
mon H<*hool  for  the  whole  people.  It  is  not  estiiblishecl  according  to 
the  Knropean  fashion,  an  elaborate  system  of  class  education,  nowhere 
quite  free,  controlled  by  a  central  government  to  train  the  diflerent 
strata  of  subjects  each  for  its  own  place  in  the  empire.  It  is  every- 
where the  American  system,  proceeding  from  the  people,  supported  by 
taxation  imiK)sed  upon  the  i>eople  by  themselves,  sui>ervised  by  officials 
elected  by  and  responsible  to  the  ]>eopley  open  thi-ough  all  its  depart- 
ments to  the  humblest,  free  to  all  who  come,  proceeding  on  the  idea 
that  nothing  in  this  world  is  too  good  for  the  common  training  of  Ameri- 
can children  and  youth  for  their  common  life  on  the  windy  uplands  of 
American  citizenship.  I  saw  at  once  that  this  step  was  not  taken  by 
the  educational  public,  that  from  1870  has  laid  out  the  roa<l  for  the 
children  and  youth,  under  any  misapprehension.  It  was  taken  delil>er- 
ately,  once  for  all,  and  during  the  past  twenty  years,  although  at  times 
the  column  has  wavered  and  the  usual  number  have  fallen  by  the  way, 
desertiHl  or  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  yet  in  no  State  has  there  l)een 
more  than  a  delay  on  the  march,  never  a  i>ermanent  check  or  an  enforced 
retreat. 

It  was  a  most  interesting  study  to  learn  who  was  res|K>nsible  for  this 
ra<lical  new  departure.  Not  the  North,  save  by  example;  for  the 
Northern  common-school  system  had  been  for  generations  a  political 
scarecrow  in  the  South,  and  the  attempt  to  fon;e  it  upon  these  States 
in  the  rt^construction  peri<Ml  had  bred  disaffection  and  resistance 
almost  like  the  breaking  forth  of  a  new  contlict.  Not  the  nation;  for 
thesup|>ort  of  this  educational  experiment  by  the  National  (roveniment 
had  seemed  an  intolerable  grievance.  If  I  looked  at  any  entire  class, 
evenof  n*s|)6cUible  people  at  home,  I  might  decide  that  the  system  had 
l>een  sprung  upon  these  States  and  could  not  endure.  If  I  considered 
the  artual  poverty  of  the  miisses,  even  of  the  old  HU|>erior  class,  dur- 
ing this  decade,  1870--S<i;  their  reluctance  to  taxation  ;  theendlessde- 
mands  upon  the  community,  and  the  peri>etual  wrangles  and  protests 
against  this  new  im|>osition,  I  might  be  discouraged.  All  thes4)  things 
I  saw.  But  underneath  this  surface  currt^nt  I  was  soon  aware  of  the 
prodigious  undertow  of  which  all  these  demonstrations  were  only  the 
signs ;  all,  in  one  way  or  another,  dependent  thereon.  The  long  sup- 
pressed dcsireof  multitudes  of  the  l>etter  sort  of  all  elass<»s  and  both 
races  had  at  last  found  expression.  The  blind  impulse  of  two  C4'n- 
turies  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  even  more  intensitiod  in  the  new  South- 
west, IilN*rated  by  the  ovt^rturnings  of  a  revolutionary  ep(H*h,  had 
now  become  a  force  like  one  of  the  forces  of  natun\  not  to  be  resiste<l. 
A  resolute  and  intelligent  common-school  pubbc  hail  In^en  develoi»e4l; 
no1)ody  knew  how;  hartlly  conscious  of  it  sHf;  often  unreco;rnized  asa 
party;  while  the  movement  went  on,  diffusetl  abroad,  but  always  felt 
like  a  rock  of  resistance  or,  if  provoke<l,  like  a  devastating  hurricane 
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ofvratb  at  auy  )(r-i'iouHor)tauized  attempt  to  Hboliali,  realrniu,  oi  es- 
soDtially  chaQ)f<-  ilii>  clianKst^r  of  tli»  people'v  cmdiiduu  Hcbuol.  Tlio 
wiser  poUticiHUs  ;iii<I  real  slattwmeii  recoguizeU  tbe  ^leople's  will 
tbrougb  tbe  subi  )<'  |«iliti(jAl  twuse  tbat  lunkett  nreu  tbo  ablest  mid  bcst- 
famisLttl  man  a  r('4il  statecimiiTi  or  poUtioiau,  ami  touk  Ibeirstaiiil  iipou 
this  as  tbe  "corner  Htoae  not  to  be  broken."  Tbe  great  Oebatu  in  the 
Senate  of  tbe  I'lilleil  8tat«ii  on  national  aid  to  eduiMition,  iu  IS84, 
revealefl  to  tUe  t^oiiiilry  an  etliiCAtinnal  ability  and  a  recognition  of  the 
American  idea  nl  ntiivcritnl  education  among  tbe  Senatora  of  tbeee 
States  tliat,  forth*  liot  tiatv,  iuformctl  the  Nortberu  people  of  the  iin- 
perative  need  nud  iiii^'hly  longing  of  their  .Soutliem  ueighburs.  Only 
five  of  the  twciitv  Uvo  Seuatorii  repreMinting  tbe  eleven  ex-Conft)(lurat« 
8lstc«  tb«-n  voted  a^ainiit  tbe  Blair  bill,  and  at  least  two  of  ttieue  were 
oommitted  to  tb«-  uppniiitiou  of  the  free  imhool  for  all  claesefl  of  Ameri- 
can children  and  voutb.  It  was  indeed  a  monientoU8  and  most  bo|ieftil 
revelation  to  all  u  iii.>  bad  the  eyes  to  ?ee  it ;  Ibifi  planting  of  it«  fwt  by 
tbe  new  Sooth  on  Uiv  bard  pan  of  Amerieau  republieau  civilization,  in 
this  indorsement.  1>y  every  State,  of  tbe  American  eonimon  school;  the 
ooe  institalioD  iii  wtiiob  every  enemy  of  tbe  American  Kepublio,  at 
home  or  abroad,  11  driving  to-day  with  all  its  inigbt. 

XOVI. 

Second.  Another  mont  eignlflcatit  fact  was,  that  In  these  commoAjf 
•chools  for  the  fjr-'t  time  all  classes  of  the  dominant  rave  of  tbe  Sontll.  f 
bad  been  brongb  t  togelber  with  mutual  recognition  of  each  other's  ^ighl^  I 
fbl  claimR  aud  rt-ijicct  to  the  deliberate  verdict  of  all  in  a  great  pabUft  I 
eoDcern.  Doubtlt-^-.  the  war  period  lia«1  greatly  atrenglbenetl  this  feeliatf 
bylbesh^rj)  fx  iK-riiMices  of  niilitAry  life  and  tbe  sympatbiea  awak-J 
eneil  by  tlii«  mutn.il  I'tiditriUict.*  of  a  great  public  culauity  iuvolving  1 
whole  people  in  n  ii.mnion  rain.    The  isolated  and  sbandy  divided  ctu 
acter  of  tbe  oM  s.nthfirn  life  bore  it«  fruit  of  a  diviNion  of  the  whit 
population  into  .>i>.tiri>ttt^  cliques,  claxsiut,  and  religious  piirties,  wltj 
tbe  incvitahlf  fri' iimh  and  m  in  understanding  of  tblR  order  of  SM 
ely.     Hut  ht-n-  1!   till'  new  common  school  for  tbe  Itrit  time  tbe  chitdi 
of  the  men  uliii  \ia>\  fuugbt  and  tbe  women  who  biul  sutl'ered  togi 
during  the  tern  lil<- ji«ara  of  conflict  were  brought  together  for  a  c 
mon  inttreHt.     'J'ti^  n^iiull  wjw  not  only  an  uplift  of  tbe  lower  ord 
but  a  gnat  awak>  iiini;  in  tbe  »u]*erior  claaa  of  honext  pride  in  a  popi^l 
lation  hittierlii  11. >i  f.iirly  underttood.     The  neigbborhnod  Jealousies lafs 
by  an  utiiiiti-i-e^iitiiT  and  ruioou^  war  were  thuN  tivertMinie  by  nint 
labuix  and  Ki<Ttn'-e.i  in  tbe  most  reconciling  of  all  works,  tbe  "  wtn 
together  tor  gixxt "  of  the  chiidreu.    The  clergy  learned  to  aippn 
the  priMligiriuH  fi)ri'i'  of  moral  instruction  by  the  whole  people  in  ' 
pie's  Hchoti]  cTaiiliohetl  not  only  for  iostractioD  in  tbe  eleoiet 
knowledge,  but   mainly  for  tbe  tnuoing  of  tbat  worthy  manbo 
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woniaiihocMl  that  makes  for  good  citizenship.  And  even  the  least  ap- 
proachable of  all  classes,  the  intellectual  exclusive,  revolving  in  his 
little  cirrle  of  narrow  university  life,  was  compelled  to  come  forth  from 
iiis  hiding  place  and  in  some  way,  often  painfully  blundering  and  unap- 
preciative,  contribute  his  quota  to  a  common  schooling  in  which  ho  only 
half  belie.ve<l. 

And  here,  for  the  first  time,  did  the  Houthern  people  of  the  domi- 
nant nu^e  really  begin  to  learn  their  new  relation  to  their  own  colored 
folk,  who  within  ten  year!<  had  passe^l  through  the  distinct  conditions 
of  "slave,"  "contraband,"  " freed nian,'Muid  "citi7A*n  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States."  More  than  in  any  other  relation  has 
the  Soutli  been  taught  by  the  Southern  common  school  for  its  colored 
children  and  youth  the  radical  distinction  between  their  old  and  new 
time  relations.  The  one  was  the  relation  of  a  parental  order  of  society  to 
avast  population  destined  toi>ermanent  iuferiorityof  rights,  condition, 
and  culture  by  the  dictates  of  nature  enforced  by  the  relentless  l>enev- 
olence  of  irresistible  law.  The  other  is  the  relation  of  a  su|>erior  class, 
in  a  Christian  republic,  to  the  same  population — the  last  people  that 
has  stepiMXl  over  the  threshold  of  civilization ;  by  the  act  of  Providence, 
indorsetl  by  the  will  of  the  nation,  confirmed  in  all  the  right-s  and  obli- 
gations of  republican  citizenship.  This  relation,  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood and  oidy  gradually  becoming  apparent  to  either  race,  is  nowhere 
so  clearly  set  forth  as  in  the  i)eople\s  common  school.  For  here  the 
State  recognizes  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  public  wealth  shall 
be  fairly  taxe^l  to  educate  all  the  children.  And  since  the  public  wealth 
IS  more  than  half  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  masses,  the  class  whose 
power  of  organization,  direction,  and  forecast  changes  the  crude  result 
of  the  lal>or  of  millions  to  the  "valuation"  of  a  State,  should  rightly 
pay  fnim  their  abundance  for  the  common  education,  which  is  the  only 
assurance  of  the  permanent  pros|)erity  of  the  whole.  And,  over  and 
above  the  duty  of  a  superior  class  in  a  republic  to  educate  every  child 
as  far  as  p<issible  up  to  the  capacity  of  independent  and  self-relying 
citizenship,  towers  the  grander  obligation  of  acommon  ( /hristian  brother- 
hood, without  which  democracy  and  freedom  itself  an*!  only  new  and 
hopeless  arrangements  of  individuals  and  classes,  doomed  by  pagan 
selfishness  to  a  national  ruin  which  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

XCVII. 

Thinl.  Another  im|K>rtant  element  in  the  indirect  influence  of  the 
common  sc^hool  in  these  States  is  the  stimulus  given  to  local  activity  in 
]>ub]i(*  iitVairs.  A  hundnnl  years  ago  Thomas  Jeflerson  proclaimed  the 
great  advantage  of  the  New  Knglaud  township  system  of  local  goveni- 
ment  as  a  training  schcMil  of  citizenship.  In  fact,  although  the  political 
theories  of  the  South  from  the  l»eginning  have  all  been  in  the  direction 
of  the  decentralization  of  government  and  the  diffusion   of  |>olitical 
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activity  tbroogh  !ih:uI  pottits  of  udmlitiatrutioii,  tb«  only  portion  of  tti 
ooDDtry  vhere  tliis  Liieory  has  been  consistently  applied  has  been,  froiii 
the  first,  the  coniluct  of  piihtic  affairs  by  tlie  whole  body  of  voters,  ~ 
tuwinbled  perio<lti-ally  in  the  towD  meetiof;  of  New  England.     Neither  i 
io  the  Middle  our  Western  States  has  the  "town"  assumed  anything  J 
like  this  importAiiiH-  jm  »n  original  tenter  of  admiuistrution,  while  tbd  ■} 
coonty  has  been  I'valted  beyond  anything  known  in  the  past  or  present  ! 
of  the  old  Nortlii'aHi.     It  was  one  of  the  many  plans  of  Jed'enwn  in  1 
bis  early  manhu<><i  to  introtlnce  this  New  England  syntem  into  Virginia.'! 
The  plan  failed  ii>r  t-eiutons  connected  with  i.he  whole  organization  ot'u 
SoDthern  society,     llfctuitly  the  sabject  of  local  government  in  the^T 
SoDth  has  attrat-iml  atI«ntioii,  and  iuvestigationtt  and  inl^resting  oon-> 
thbotioua  have  lu-vu  made  to  the  subject,  es[iecially  by  the  group  oC^ 
yoangraen  in  JoIhih  ilopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  whom  tJlt( 
Sooth  is  indebteil  for  valnable  essays  in  the  direction  of  the  educatfonim^ 
history  of  the  wn  tioti.     In  fact,  the  most  practiejil  and  vital  begiunJn^j 
of  local  adminiKinitlcin  in  tht*se  tStatCH  has  been  the  estaljllirihoient  t 
the  school  distri't  and  the  upimlnlment  of  loual  trustees  for  its  uiai 
agemenL    Thest-  nflirials,  white  or  colored,  are  appointed  in  varioml 
waya:  by  popular  election,  nomination  by  the  county  school  board,  i 
the  oonrts,  and  ixi  under  the  snpervision  of  the  county  fluperintcndenfe,1 
himself  under  th«  t:i'neral  superviAinn  of  the  State  board,  represente 
by  the  Slate  coitirniKMiouer  of  education.     Here  is  an  excellent  opeutDg^ 
for  local  activity  ui  the  most  im|Hirtant  matter  of  public  concern,  wbiota  i 
should  be  disconcit'L-led  with  {Mtrtisan  politics,  and  will  be  lifted  aboV6  , 
disturbing  inHucui-eK  in  proportion  as  the  dintrict  board  of  mana] 
ment  is  competem  and  walons  in  the  performance  of  iW  duties ; 
Although  the  loc  il  nrhool  ofRcials  In  many  portions  of  the  South  are  tn 
otten  painfully  inrompelent  or  negligent,  yet  enough  is  done  to  demoj 
stratv  the  great  iiii|>orCanu«t  of  these  thousands  of  new  centers  of  polW 
cal  activity  in  tli>-  sixteen  Southern  States. 

The  Southern  county,  unless  exceptionally  popnlous,  is  the  i 
side  of  its  pntdic  wystem  of  adiuinistratiou.  The  people  living  in  J 
are  diit|>erM-4l  ttirongh  the  louely  areas,  with  small  opportunity  i 
communication  wtib  the  county  town.  Hundreds  of  these  diviain 
contain  b-Mttliaii  l<MMl(l|ieople;  masyof  thrm5,0(M);  often  the  uncoil 
of  the  iH-ople  i'oIodhI  laborers  or  rentcra  of  land.  The  bouudleast! 
Itargo  of  mud  iri  winter;  the  unspeakable  condition  of  country  r 
at  atl  tinii'M ;  tlie  i.-onflaemeot  of  home  work  through  the  busy  5 
the  iMn-erty  i.f  nmUitodes,  make  any  hitloentlal  relation  with  ooanl 
alfairs  pr.ieti<MiI>  lm|KMaibl«  save  to  ibe  favored  few.  The  i 
courihouKf  in  t\  ••  httle  "  bub"  of  thi^  domain,  often  strangely  Isi 
even  frniit  neiglilHiriog  coQDties.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen  how  nati 
the  most  eouveiit rated  form  of  baman  government — a  coaDt?< 
boux4>  iitig — eiintrols  local  affaire,  and  by  its  well-koown  n 
wheels  alkxit  the  m^iority,  obedient  to  ita  wilt    TheoonnQ 
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are  the  hardest  worked  and  poorest  paid  men  of  ability  in  the  ttepnb- 
lie.  The  eounty  jadge  in  Texas,  ander  the  law,  not  only  sits  on  the 
bench,  but  i>erform8  the  duties  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  and 
two  cr  three  minor  offices,  which  in  a  New  England  county  would  be 
assigned  to  separate  officers,  each  probably  receiving  a  salary  as  large 
as  this  unfortunate  functionary,  oppres8e<l  by  a  sort  of  roving  commis- 
sion to  do  everything  for  everybody  in  an  all-outdoor  region  oftAn 
half  as  large  as  a  New  England  State.  Faithful  as  he  may  be,  of  course 
something  must  be  neglected,  and  that  ^'something"  is  too  often  the 
su|)erintendence  of  the  public  schools,  by  all  odds  the  most  important 
work  to  be  done.  In  this  situation  it  can  readily  be  seen  what  possi- 
bilities of  usefulness  are  latent  in  the  school  district,  polarizing  the 
i>eopie  around  their  most  precious  interest,  the  schooling  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  calling  to  the  front  the  superior  men  and  women  of  the  commu- 
nity (for  in  some  of  these  States  women  are  competent  to  hold  these  , 
offices),  and  bringing  a  score  of  active  neighborhoods  thus  organized 
in  constant  communication  with  the  chief  town. 

XCVIII. 

Fourth.  Of  corresponding  value  is  the  graded  school  for  both  races, 
already  established  in  large  numbers  of  these  county  towns,  not  only 
to  its  own  patrons,  but  to  the  educational  affairs  of  the  whole  county. 
Before  the  war  the  Southern  States  were  dotted  by  these  local  educa- 
tional centers,  created  by  the  establishment  of  an  academy,  locally 
styled  ^'college,''  on  which  sometimes  an  extensive  region  depended 
for  eilucation.  This  institution  naturally  hugged  the  court-house, 
though  sometimes  locafe<l,  like  the  higher  college,  in  the  open  country, 
gathering  about  it  the  little  community  built  up  by  itself.  But,  valu- 
able as  were  thene  schools,  they  only  could  reach  alimite<l  number  even 
of  the  white  i>opulation,  the  remainder  of  the  children  gathered  in  little 
private  groups,  sometimes  in  the  poor  man's '^  free  school,'' or  under 
tutorship  in  the  rich  man's  family.  But  the  establishment  of  a  thorough 
system  of  grade^l  public  schools  in  a  leading  Southern  town  marks 
the  dawn  of  a  new  educational  era  for  the  whole  region  round  alH)ut. 
If  successful  (and  the  majority  of  them  are  reasonably  gixnl  and  many 
of  them  beyond  comparison  the  t)est  schools  the  country  has  ever 
known),  they  make  the  place  at  once  an  educational  center  of  command- 
ing importance.  The  majority  of  the  children,  in  time,  become  its 
pupils.  Either  free  or  with  a  small  tuition  fee  an  upper  class  is  de- 
velo|HMl,  in  which  the  families  desiring  to  send  their  children  to  college 
can  oversee  their  preparation  while  living  at  home.  The  better  sort 
of  HuiN'rintendents  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  summer  schools  in 
the  North  or  conducting  institute  work  at  home,  iK'sides  making  visits 
of  observation  to  the  great  school  centers.  In  this  way  the  iK'st 
metli04l8  of  instruction  are  introduced  and  the  teachers  instructetl 
8819 10 
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tlien-iu  lt>-  weekly  mtwUnga.  lu  Home  vues  n  teiicher'M  cUwa  for  pnpilR 
ID  tbe  bigbvr  cniilpii  of  the  school  in  eHtabtialied.  A  snbool  library  is 
(bonded  and  oiiiti  U^-^mes  un  invaluable  atinex  to  tbe  scbool.  TUo 
more  iDt«lligeiit  in-oplf  or  tbe  whole  (wuiity  vlHit  in  the  rooms,  Bomtt- 
timeft  throngiij;:  ilii<  (whooUtouKe,  and  gt*  bomo  with  uvw  idens of  e<lii- 
otion.  A  Rtetiilv  i-arr«ut  of  good  fHniilieit  from  the  oonntry  seta  iu 
upon  tbe  town,  ofU'u  waking  up  a  Rood-sized  real-eatate  "  boom  "  to 
meet  the  deni:uiit  lor  new  hooKes.  Thenouiitrj-  teanherH  visit  the  school : 
wee  often  l>roiit:ht  in,  onc(<  a  month,  at  tbe  »efl8ton  of  a  county  asso- 
ciation, where  tlii-y  meet  the  oity  teocberti. form  now  acquaintaDces,aDd 
go  home  instriii-ii'd  Aiid  encouraged.  Many  young  people,  especially 
yoang  women,  :iii<.-nd  Ihesu  schools  from  out«iile  lu  the  best  academy 
in  reach,  and  e-ipuciallj  lor  k-aruing  the  superior  methods  of  school  io- 
•trui;tion,  discipline,  aotl  organization.  In  this  way  the  country  dis- 
trict school  may  U'  HuppUe<l  with  Rood  teaobere  fk-om  the  families  of  its 
own  locality,  nlji]<'  ii  would  not  be  able  otht^rwitte  to  call  to  it«  brief 
t«rm  and  small  s^it^iry  a  com|>etent  school maater  or  mistress. 

All  theito  adv  .itituRfi  »rv  shiired  by  the  colorvd  people.  For,  although 
their  children  un'  iiluoated  in  separate  schoolit,  they  are  able,  if  vigi- 
lant, to  Hccure  ii  t,iir  pro{H>rtion  of  tbe  public  education  and  stand  iu 
the  same  relatii>ii  lo  their  own  people  through  the  tuiunty  a^  I  have  do- 
scril)«)  And  .'Mcui^timeR  the  coloml  folk  are  more  zealons  and  pcraist- 
eot  in  the  anpjinri  of  tbeir  kcIiooIm  than  their  white  neiRhltors  are  of 
their  own.  AikI  whatever  may  be  said  to  Ihe  conlrary,  I  have  rarely 
Tisited  a  Sontlnni  conoly,  with  an  average  negro  population,  where 
theae  |»eople,  l'\  Mipfin-HHing  their  chnrcb,  neigblmrliood,  and  family 
jealoaxies,  worJ^ni;:  togeiljer  under  the  lead  of  their  own  I»e8t  iwople, 
oombiuing  to  tmitil  s.'liiHilitiiU!*eK,  insisting  on  ooin[>etenC  teachers,  sav- 
ing money  to  ^i<l>!  r'l  tbi-ir  salaries  and  extend  tbe  school  term,  and, 
generally,  siaiKlm;;  1>y  »  good  school  when  they  have  it,  could  not 
greatly  iuifiniv.'  i  tn-  public  factlittee  for  tlicir  own  children,  win  to  their 
cauie  th>-  tiii>-il  ■^ll1>^t.<lutiaI  while  people,  and  make  their  diotrict  a  vala< 
able  >'iil>|t'c-t  Ii -^..11 "  for  the  neighboriuf;  country. 

XCIX. 

It  IS  almost   n:i|H»(Mil>le  that  even  an  ext>ert  schoolman  from  any 
country  oiii.tjdi'  ;l>fw  siiteen  American  Southern  Htates  should  be  able 
(oapprti'Nitc  tit.-  Aijjiiiacaoceof  themovementby  whicha  Soatbern  vfl- 
la;;i-,  i-s|HTiiill>  a  *-noauty  town,"  slowly  disentangles  itself  from  the 
eonfuHioii  i<i  •  ilui.iiMMial  amtiigrments  in  which  it  was  left  twenty  yean 
aco.  and.  nmii-r  ilii-  trad  of  a  few  reiKilnte  and  influential  oitlzet 
brought  to  ilit-  •  tili<-jl  (wlnl  of  local  taxation  for  tbe  support  of  ft 
lem  of  gr.tilt-<l  "i'Ii'IoIh  for  both  racea  and  all  classes,  free  to  all,  iti 
sion  nine  inniitli-  in  the  year,  demanding  either  the  remodeling  a« 
*UrgniKofi>l<ll>iiilitjngtilortenirarw>'OOttapatiouor  the^'tmnding' 
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town  to  btiihl  8choo]hou868  suitable  for  the  new  exi)eriiDeiit.  A  WeHt- 
ern  cotninuiiity  that,  for  half  a  oeDtury,  bas  been  workiug  out  this  sys* 
tern,  brought  froui  the  old  States,  subsidized  by  national  gifts  of  pub- 
lic lands,  refreshed  by  a  constant  reenforcenrent  of  tlie  most  vigorous 
life  in  the  world,  with  no  opposition,  save  from  the  clergy  of  two  or 
three  churches  wedded  to  the  parochial  system ;  or  a  New  England 
town  that,  for  two  hundre<l  years  has  been  so  familiar  with  the  Ameri- 
can system  that  even  the  ghost  of  Horace  Mann«  advertised  to  lecture 
in  the  town  hall  on  eilucation,  would  not  persuade  the  Browning  Club 
or  the  Chautauqua  Circle  to  acUourn,  have  no  measures  by  which  to  test 
the  profound  signiiioance  of  this  movement  in  a  community  in  South 
Carolina,  the  heart  of  Virginia,  or  the  '^Teche  country"  in  Jjouisiana. 

Could  I  transfer  to  these  pages  a  full  representation  of  what  1  have 
seen  aud  lived  with  in  hnndredR  of  these  communities  through  the  past 
dozen  years  I  might  hope  to  convey  a  picture  of  the  school  itself, 
more  or  less  faithful  and  easy  enough  to  be  understoo<l.  But  when, 
proceeding  below  the  surface,  I  attempted  to  convey  to  an  average 
Northern  community  a  fair  impression  of  the  whole  state  of  society  out 
of  which  this  School  has  fought  its  way  to  even  its  present  estate;  what 
that  long  effort  signifies  to  the  whole  community,  its  i)eculiar,  often 
pathetic  meaning  to  every  respectable  family  of  the  white  population 
and  its  prodigious  importance  to  the  colored  contingent;  by  what  mis- 
givings and  apprehensions  in  the  elder  and  through  what  strange  up- 
lifts of  hope,  longing,  splendid  ambitions,  and  exultations  of  pride  in 
scores  of  eager  boys  and  girls,  it  is  environed,  as  by  the  semitropical  at- 
mosphere of  a  changeful  Southern  summer  day ;  how  the  new  ^<  su|>er- 
inteiident,"  often  a  college  graduate  of  twenty-five,  after  a  vacati;m 
tour  among  the  summer  '*  normals  "  of  the  North,  with  a  month*s  glance 
over  the  schools  of  Boston,  Washington,  or  St.  Louis,  finds  himself,  on 
the  first  day  of  October,  the  virtual  sovereign  of  the  little  city,  with  a 
task  of  tea(!hing  a  thousand  children  to  live  and  work  together;  holds 
the  entire  community  '*  at  arms'  length  "^  while  the  new  exiK^riment  is 
being  trie<l;  trains  a  score  of  young  i>eople  who  never  taught,  or  old 
village  ''schoolmistresses"  who  know  it  all,  to  teach  and  discipline  ac- 
conling  to  the  methmls  of  the  new  education,  as  he  imparts  them  in  his 
weekly  drill ;  while  the  whole  county  is  looking  on  and  all  the  curious 
and  idle  people  are  making  a  picnic  of  his  m^hoolroom;  here  is  a  situa- 
tion so  |)ecu1iar  thac  it  needs  either  a  new  sense  or  a  i>ower  of  '<  putting 
one\H  self  in  the  place"  of  his  neighbor  only  given  by  the  special  graci^ 
of  (rod  to  appreciate  it  in  the  fullness  of  its  meaning,  not  only  to  that 
town,  c^ounty,  and  State,  but  to  the  future  of  the  Republic.  But  let  me 
destTilH*  a  characteristic  visit  to  one  of  these  places,  such  as  I  have 
B|KMit  eight  months  in  the  year  for  thelast  twelve  years  in  making.  And 
if  the  picture  includes  the  separate  features  of  diffenMit  localities,  it 
will  1h'  all  the  more  realistic  from  the  blen<ling  of  the  many  lural  iktuI- 
iarities  which  combine  whereirer  one  of  these  old  Southern  inland  towns 
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for  the  first  time  in  its  history  "girtU  up  its  loius"  lo  the  supreme 
«ffortof  educatihi;  its  entire  body  of  obildren  and  yoatb  in  Lbe  Ameri- 
CAD  commou  acbuDl. 

V. 

I  bare  decide'l  lo  accept  the  bcarty  invitation  of  "his  honor  the 
mayor,"  the  boanl  of  aldt-rmen,  iichoul.tra(it<NHi,  and  gnuled  school  hu- 
IwrintnndeDt  to  visii  ihe  county  Beat  of ,  in  the  heart  of  an  old  his- 
toric realm,  in  oi>i>  of  Uip  Southern  Atlantic  States,  with  the  assarauoe 
of  a  welcome  from  tht-  goo<l  people,  ot "  every  sort  and  condition,"  and 
tlM  promise  of  {ccuiiitit'  Southuru  hospitality  during  the  week  of  my 
■ojoam.  The  city  editor  puts  in  a  iHwtsuript,  "  I.>car  sir,  you  will  find 
tbere  ih  nothing  nwan  about  us  here.  You  can  lecture  every  honr  in 
tbedaj  if  you  n.ttjt  to,  with  alvraya  plenty  of  people  to  hear."  The 
■operinteudent  oi  Hchooln  aiUU  a  confidential  letter,  sketching  the 
■itoation,  with  griMt  ho))c  that  tbe  ooming  of  Homebody  from  abroad, 
sopposed  to  knoiv  the  KlluatioD,  fully  indorsetl,  will  strengtlieu  faia 
hands,  ooofirm  Dk- wavtring,  tibut  the  mouth  of  ojtponentx,  and  per- 
haps cbeekmate  lUe  nuhi-mv  of  a  little  miuud  of  local  jioliJiciHua  to  cap- 
ture tbe  new  sell  iHi)  aud  re(luceflxpeoset>,or,  in  other  wonls,  to  starve  it  . 
into  a  little  aone^  to  tbe  county  political  ring. 

Fully  impreSH'il  with  all  this  ceremony  of  preparation,  as  by  the 
overture  of  au  0|i<'r,),  I  arrive,  if  )>o«isible,  ou  (he  great  day  of  tbe  week, 
Saturday,  for  a  citit-ral  overlook  of  tbe  situation.  Tlie  little  burg  ia 
crammed  thronglj  all  its  main  atreets  with  the  vinitlng  Saturday  crowd 
fh>m  the  county,  a  utiugling  of  races, claHses,  and  folk  of  all  sorCS,  repre- 
senting Southern  life  from  ita  lowent  to  its  bigbest  estate,  in  half  an 
hour's  observation  giving  a  more  vital  impression  of  local  affaim  than 
a  library  of  tbe  nf  w  Southern  novels. 

The  Sortbern  in^tii  who,  for  llfty  year*,  has  Iweu  thinking  of  South- 
ern black  aud  wlii'i-  humanity,  mnased  in  hostile  columns,  rubs  his  eyes 
at  tbiH  first  s)>e<Tt;ii'lL-  of  such  an  univeraal  mingling  of  a  thousand  peo- 
ple iu  a  whole  d-iy  of  good-natured  ha  If- business,  balf-escursion,  if 
the  plaj-e  ba]>i)fiis  to  be  "dry,"  thoroughly  kindly  association  that 
wouM  boiiii]>o«Hil>1>-  at  home,  a  sight  that  gives  the  first  rough  jolt  to 
all  hiH  pre<'on(-eiM><l  theories  of  life  in  the  Sooth.     He  notices  the  re- 
B|>ectat)le  dress,  i;<km]  behavior,  and  general  iutelligeuoe  of  a  oousider- 
able  |>or(ion  of  1 1i»  colored  crowd  and  tbe  free  and  easy  manners  of  all 
classet.  the  wa>  in  which  everybody  seems  tu  manage  to  get  a  little 
"fun"  out  of  i-virvtbing,  and  says  to  himself:  "If  a  New  England 
Goiumuiiity  nniM  unov  import  this  wonderfal  social  spirit,  this  ho[>eful, 
childlike  <ibf.t)u.i-  \  in  getting  tbe  best  out  of  everything,  what  a  p*""- 
dise  iiiiffht  wr  hiiw.witb  everything  else  in  the  world  atooroonuD 
If  the  town  i^  still  -'  wet,"  as  the  day  goes  on  tbe  little  hot  Ilqau 
limuit  an-  Ininleii  to  tbe  muule,  and  as  social  distinctions  dls^ipe 
the  gutter  iiiiil  "  li'w-dowQ"  black  aud  white  are  mixed  in  all  the  d( 
doings.  It  iH  pmli^ible  that  adoxen  flghta  and  possibly  a  mardl 
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Agme  in  the  startling  Leadlines  of  a  great  Northern  metropolitan  jour- 
nal as  *•  Another  Southern  outrage,"  '*  Outbreak  of  a  race  war/'  etc.  My 
own  conclusion,  at  the  end  of  a  dozen  years'  careful  observation,  is  that 
ba<l  whisky  and  ignorance  are  at  the  bottom  of  75  percent  of  the  *'  out- 
rages'^  and  ^'race  collisions,"  and  that  a'  campaign  of  one  generation 
of  a  good  common  school,  backed  by  a  sensible  church  administration, 
and  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  would  make  the  South 
certainly  not  the  most  turbulent  end  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  greeted  at  the  railroail  station  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  city  digni- 
taries and  by  choice  established  for  the  week  in  comfortable  quarters 
in  one  of  the  pleasant  hotels  that  are  now  found  in  almost  every  grow- 
ing town  in  the  South.  And  here  lot  me  touch  my  hat  to  the  noble 
army  of  '<  drummers,"  tlie  splendid  cavalry  corps  of  the  industrial 
army  of  the  Republic.  Not  their  least  imiH>rtant  office  is  their  prodigious 
intluence  in  the  improvement  of  the  hotel  service  in  hundreds  of  South- 
ern towns.  They  are  the  best  customers  of  the  landlord  in  these  places, 
expect  the  best  rooms,  demand  fair  uccommodatioiis,  boycott  an  obsti- 
nately ''  mean  "  hotel,  gather  on  Saturday  where  the  best  company  can 
be  found,  dance  on  Saturday  night  with  the  prettiest  girls,  the  better 
sort  seen  Sunday  morning  in  church,  and  generally  take  a  hand  in  any- 
thing wideawake  going  on.  Not  the  least  among  them  is  the  popular 
8chooMK>ok  agent,  often  a  thorough  schoolman,  competent  to  super- 
intend the  eilucation  of  a  first-class  city,  conduct  an  institute,  deliver 
a  lecture,  talk  to  a  Sunday  school,  sing  in  the  church  choir,  make  him- 
self agreeable,  es|)ecially  to  the  ^^  lady  teachers,"  and  go  about,  the 
educational  **  man  of  all  work"  of  this  i)ortion  of  the  country. 

Every  squad  of  reactionary  school  men  that  raises  the  perimlical  cry 
of '^Southern  school  books  for  the  South,"  and  every  prophet  of  dismay 
in  the  North  who  bewails  the  danger  that  Southern  children  are  being 
e<lucated  for  a  new  war  of  rebellion,  *'  reckons  without  his  host."  As 
far  as  this  thing  goes,  ^'  the  Union  is  safe,"  while  this  splendid  army  of 
eilucational  "crittersoldiers,"  Hampton,  Wheeler,  Custer,  Phil  Sheridan, 
and  Stonewall  Jackson  fused  into  one,  goes  careering  on  its  annual  raid 
fmm  New  York  t4>  Mexico, brandishing  its  invincible  improved  ''small 
aims,'*  the  suiHTb  UKMlern  schooIl>ooks,  with  pictures  to  match;  ''sup- 
plementary rea/ling,"  kindergarten  gifts,  plans  for  school  libraries,  flag- 
raising  on  the  schoolhouses,  etc.  The  people  of  the  United  States  may 
as  well  make  up  their  minds  at  once  that  young  America  down  South 
neither  dresses  in  the  sackcloth  nor  dines  on  the  ashes  of  the  past,  but 
is  rapidly  l)ecoming  the  most  ambitions  and  exacting  set  of  youngsters 
in  America.  They  demand  the  l)est  things,  scho<>ll>ooks  included,  as 
any  fu't  of  solemn  professors,  ambitious  Im^al  publishers,  or  riMctionary 
politicians  will  find  out  to  their  confusion. 

NolMMly  but  a  madman  attempts  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  e<lucation  in  a 
Southern  town  on  Satunlay  night,  unless  he  chooses  to  mount  the  horse- 
block in  front  of  the  court  house  and  "  try  titles  "  with  everything  goia^ 
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on  in  tbe  pablic  square.  Rat  an  early  caller  at  my  liotvl  it  probably 
one  of  tbeclergj'iiK-n,  toiuviteinvto  wlial  taruaouttobe  "  a  uuionKerV' 
ioe"  of  tbe  leading;  rbtirclies  of  the  place  on  Sunday  night  to  listen  to 
tlie  first  address  ul  the.  new  visitor,  a  sermon  on  cbildren,  or  some  topic 
paving  the  way  t^r  il)«  work  of  tbe  oomiug  week.  A  Soutboru  Sunday 
in  a  oonnty  seat  i-%  no  •■  day  of  re«t "  for  anylwdy  who  can  be  brought 
into  cbnrcb  work.  Tbi;  ^aded-«chool  Moperin tendon t  ia  usually  super- 
intendent of  a  Siiii<l;iy  t^cbuol  and  as  maoy  other  things  as  one  man  can 
be,  and  liia  teach>'[H  iirt>lhe  foremost  workers  in  tbe  woman's  end  of  the 
charohes,  cbaritahlf  and  temperance  organizations.  Tbe  mate  colored 
teachers  are  ofWit  mininUTH,  and,  if  graduateti  of  one  of  the  great  col- 
ored universities,  ulictbur  men  or  women,  leaiicrs  of  tbeir  jieople  in  all 
gopd  tbings.  1  himll  probably  be  invited  to  address  two  or  three  Sun- 
day scboot8,sit  in  ihi>  pulpit  with  oneof  the  ministers  in  the  forenoon, 
speak  to  500  colbti-<l  people  iu  the  afternoon  on  "  How  to  make  an 
American  citizen."  with  a  double  row  of  old  "  uncles "  and  "aunties" 
in  the  front  seab*.  ■■'spi-oiully  in  tbe  paa«age  where  I  pioturu  the  "  big- 
head"  graduate  4>l  lie  colorwl  university  educated  beyond  the  pointof 
hard  work,  responding  in  a  loud  chorus  of  "aniens-"  In  many  of  these 
towns  tbe  moroin;:  >tt-rvice4  iu  the  churches  are  not  well  nttended.  In- 
deed there  seemft  ijuite  too  mncb  dependence  on  the  perioiUual  coming 
of  tbe  "evangelist"  to  wake  up  *'  th«*'alleyofdrylM>nes"  that  religions 
allairs,  through  tlu'  mud,  rain,  anddcspondencyof  a  Southern  winter  iu 
these  remote  tonrjs  are  apt  to  become.  But  the  Sunday  night  must  be 
Ibrbidding  that  di»'.Hn't  bring  out  a  urowd  at  tbe  union  servioe  of  the 
"ministrv  of  edui'ittion.'' conducted  by  tbe  aswmbled  clergy,  with  all 
tbe  beartiness  ami  M\irwtb  of  appreciation  of  a  down-South  audieuce. 
In  ft  twelve  year-<'  w^uidndDg  through  all  these  St^ttes,  unt  a  dozen 
dergjmeu  or  chnti  )ics  have  openly  raised  tbe  question  of  my  own  reli- 
gious connection  wiih  tbe  Unitariau  Church,  and  nlmosteverySunda$f4^ 
generally  in  the  largcxt  Protestaut  house  of  worship,  sometimes  in  t 
Hebrew  talH-niacki,  I  fiud  the  best  opiwrtunity  of  the  week. 

Tbt-  press  uf  the  town  ia  open  to  ample  notice  of  my  visit  and  o 
to  lung  rt'[x)i  1(4  uf  my  pabUo  addreawd.    Monday  begins  with  a  regula 
vittiialion  uftUv  ]>iiMic  school.    Tbe  graded  school  for  wliile  cbildre 
eH[>e<-iiillv  in  an  jril.tnd  town,  Is  often  gathered  in  the  building  i 
grouii'ls  of  uu  old  huiv  acjhlemy.     Here  1  Had  perhaiwSOl)  scholars,  ti 
majority  of  ihc  u  )iite  scbuol  potmlation,  hard  at  work  trying  the  a 
eiiN-iiiiR'til  orM'liiHiimittbnvhildreuofever^-claeH together.    Thoyoung~ 
su|M'ririti'ijil''Tii  h^>^  ^.'iritrral  charge  of  tbe  educational  uBiiini  of  the  place, 
with  iMThiips  .i[i  JiHir  or  two  ofb-.-ichingiu  Uie  higher cliifw,  assi^tfid  hv  _ 
a  young  man.     Tlic  remaining  teachers,  who  bear  tbe  bnrden  ol 
work,  an-  uoini-ti.    They  are  a  very  interesting  group,  perlu^ 
L-luduig  (lie  wi'low  of  the  governor  or  tbe  general  of  the  Ooafederati 
or  a  -■  rrlii'i"  i.fiiic  tirst  fomily  of  tbe  place  in  the  old  time,  thetw< 
thret.-  l»-«t  private  school- teachers  displaced  by  the  new  anaogei 
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oi'Uni  an  exiK*rt  primary  teacher  from  the  North,  and  half  a  dozen  prls, 
more  or  Iohb  educated,  in  their  flrHt  year*8  work.  This  Innly  of  in- 
structors is  exi)ected  to  receive  a  Saturday's  driU,  alternating  with  the 
colorecl  teachers  in  the  organization,  discipline,  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  new  e<lucation.  I  find  a  collection  of  educational  perio<lical8 
and  books  in  their  hands,  and  a  school  library  in  process  of  gathering 
for  the  pupils,  the  first  free  library  ever  known  in  the  place  outside  the 
Sunday  school. 

The  school  work,  under  such  conditions,  goes  on  witli  the  peculiar 
**  vim^  characteristic  of  everything  heartily  done  in  a  Southern  commu- 
nity. A  judicious  mixture  of  military  drill,  marching  to  the  beat  of  the 
drum,  and  promotions  with  military*  titles  take  the  phi(H>  of  the  ancient 
iuelfable  disorder  and  '^studying  aloud '^altemateil  by  the  savage  tlinish- 
ing  of  uproarious  boys.  Indeed,  the  discipline  in  large  numbers  of  these 
graded  schools  is  almost  ideal,  the  enthusiasm  and  constitutional  fol- 
lowing of  popular  leadership  in  the  white  and  the  hereditary  habit  of 
ol>edience  in  the  colored  children  doing  the  work. 

Of  course  the  scholastic  results  of  all  this  must  be  for  the  time  un- 
certain. These  children  have  been  gathered  in  from  a  score  of  private 
schools,  often  with  no  real  preparation,  unaccustomed  to  the  whole  life 
they  are  now  living.  A  great  deal  of  their  energy  is  absorbed  in  learn- 
ing lessons  in  the  art  of  living  together ;  working  to  a  common  end ; 
waking  up  to  the  meaning  of  education,  more  important  than  anything 
in  the  books.  Probably  I  find  the  beginnings  of  industrial  work  in  the 
schools  of  both  races.  In  each  is  a  class  being  fitted  for  college.  The 
su|>erintendent  is  training  his  half  dozen  brightest  girls  to  fill  the  va- 
cancies or  new  positions  in  his  teaching  force,  i>erhaps  a  dozen  spirited 
young  men  and  women  from  the  county  among  them.  I  am  exi)ecte<l 
to  talk  to  every  grade  of  the  children,  often  to  give  a  lecture  each  day 
to  both  divisions  of  te.ochers.  Sometimes  a  general  holiday  is  granted 
for  a  grand  gathering  of  young  America  in  the  biggest  audience  room 
in  town,  or  I  am  present  at  a  tree-planting  or  commencement  exercise. 
These,  with  an  occasional  educaitional  barbecue  or  county  association 
of  teiK*hers,  fill  out  the  crowdeil  week. 

At  least  once,  simietimes  twice,  during  the  visit,  a  public  free  lecture 
is  exiKH'te^i,  in  which,  with  ])erfect  freedom  and  pungency  of  applica- 
tion, the  whole  subject  of  the  new  education  in  all  its  l>earings,  is  dis- 
cussimI.  Meetings  with  the  school  board,  invitations  to  private  hos- 
pitality, and  the  mighty  talk  of  the  South,  that  ^*  goes  on  forever,**  fill 
out  the  days  with  a  meilley  of  public,  private,  social,  often  tli«*  most 
<ielightfully  c^>nfi«lential,  and  friendly  intert*ours4\  that  stamps  the 
occasion  hh  another  vital  experience  of  a  busy  life. 

KverylNMly  wants  to  talk  on  everything,  with  a  frcH.Mlom  :ind,  gen- 
erally, a  courtesy  and  ready  sympathy  which  tempt  to  giving  the  best 
at  hand.  The  bright  side  of  the  Southern  character,  its  longing  for  a 
just  an«l  kindly  understanding,  gratitude  for  honest  apprinnation,  the 
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giowtog  pride  III  ttie  grandeur  of  tlin  iicmv  nHtiunu)  Ufv,  v«\ircitilly  tbe 
enthtuiutjc  r<-)i|xiiiiu>  of  tbe  cliildren  »nd  younc  folic  to  tbe  uplifting 
WDbitionsftHil  ii|>|iiifiunltiei(  K;Rib()ltzt^  tiy  the  olil  flag,  all  tiear  wit- 
DeH  to  tbe  Diitrlity  furcfs  of  native  Ainericau  eiierg}'  in  tbese  States, 
biding  tbeir  limi- of  full  development.  If  tbvre  1>«  nn  academy  in  tba 
place,  I  am  «'iit>-<-u-(I  to  visit  tbat  and  maku  tbi-  usnal  address;  if  a 
college,  to  do  IikfwtM<.  Indeed,  tbin  miniotry  of  L-ducatioii  becoiuoa 
eTcry  year,  ii>  my  c;uu>,  more  and  more  n  minintry  of  American  ideaa 
And  tbe  sapenor  American  civillxutiou  to  tbontiaudR  of  Southern  ohil- 
dreo  of  tMth  rai'VM  and  all  claiuteH,  who,  with  the  teachers,  young 
paMDta,  and  n^ttiiral  leaden  in  church  and  itodety,  make  up  tbeeduoa- 
tkinal  public  of  iIjc  South. 

CI. 


ica-  ^1 


Thin  is  but  It  [>«<>r  ontlinc  of  week  on  week  of  similar  visitation, 
oonrae  more  or  It-Mf  HUoceKSful,  with  the  nsoat  "  upn  aud  downs  "  of  fit 
work  in  any  w»*i  cause.  Uonbtleas  in  every  pla*M  there  is 
qrmpathetiv  i'ii>u<)  that  keeps  out  of  the  vay.  There  are  churcbea  and' 
clergymen  vim  -' li;ive  no  une^  for  uie;  teachers  that  want  nolwdf 
about  from  abrouij  l>evBUBOthey  have  uothlug  to  leuru ;  local  andconnt;  - 
boards  of  edtii.-^>noi]  that  do  not  edncate,  and  wbo  are  too  bui«y  even  to 
■eeorht^r;  Mimeiimea  schools  so  crude  or  entertainment  so  primltire 
aa  10  diHCourii;i:<'  work  at  all.  But  1  never  spent  a  day  in  any  place 
that  did  not  i-oiituin  the  "ten  righteouft''  that  would  save  any  Sodom. 
And  the  picinn-  I  lutve  drawn  Is  one  so  ooumion  that  It  is  fair  to  judge 
the  up|>er  sltlt-  of  ili><  new  Sontbem  school  keeping  by  it,  iiccording  to 
the  golden  rule  of  criticism,  that  he  wbo  does  not  appreciate  the  best 
bas  no  cii|uurliy  to  judge  of  the  worst  In  anything. 

But  tbe  ont'  imli-Miribable  element  in  all  Ibis  is  the  flush  of  spring* 
time  in  eviT>  lumtiiunity  blejuted   by  a  successful  movement  for  tbe 
grade^l  iH-h'Mil.     Ii  liecome*  at  once  the  center  of  public  interest;  tbe 
great,  new,   )>1<-»m-<1  ihiug  tbat  has  come  in  to  untangle  old  snarls, 
reoincile  i-lironu'  neighborhood  (|uarrela,  inspire  fresh  hopes,  show  a 
way  nut  of  tli<'  <l;)rk  race  prvblem,  polarize  a  thousand  familiea,  all 
looking  to  th<-  t:ic;it  school booae,  and  genemlly  make  life  again  worth 
living,  ill  rbt- 1>>'»  (-x|>erienceaftheyouug,  in  communities  fur  thirty  years 
Ita^t  hIowIv  >-tii>-r^Jiig  from  the  sorrows,  sacrifices,  losAeK.and  humilia' 
ttuns  of  a  rfVoliiiiiinHry  epoch.     If  our  good  Northern  people  wbo  are 
now  iTuwdiiiK  ilii'  gn-at  winter  routes  of  travel  Uirongb  nil  the  South- 
land n-ally  itcmtr  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  New  South,  let  them  stop 
off  at  one  of  tlx--"-  tittle  cities,  waking  to  a  new  life  in  the  old  ]>luiila- 
tion  <-oui)iry,  milk   Mito  tbe  graded  scboolhouse,  introduce  tbemsel 
(o  the  teaclii'r>.  In-itr  and  afv  and,  if  tliey  are  able,  talk  to  tbe  chil 
leaving  a  giU  for  tin-  libnu7"tobe  rejuembered  by,"  and  they  wii 
only  return  with  hii.-li  an  inaide  view  as  they  never  had  liefore,  bnt 
have  li-ft  iK-biti'l  tlii-m  an  iuveatnent  of  loviog  kindncBM,  patriotl 
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patby,  and  a  l)enedictiou  of  peace  and  good  will,  compartMl  witli  which 
the  niilHoiiH  of  Northern  gold  flowing  Southward  are  bat  dross.  For 
the  Union  that  is  to  be  in,  more  than  all  else,  the  union  of  heads  and 
hearts  and  hands  now  being  wrought  out  among  the  twenty  millions  of 
youni;  Anieric^ins — more  than  in  all  places  else  wrought  out  in  the 
laboratory  of  American  patriotism,  the  American  common  school. 

OIL 

In  dne  time  this  graded  school,  planted  in  the  leading  town  of  such 
a  distri(*.t,  linds  its  natural  environment.  Everything  i>ertaiuing  to 
education,  the  general  culture  and  moral  uplift  of  the  a^ljacent  coun- 
try, gets  into  vital  relations  with  it.  If  the  county  lioanl  and  commis- 
Hioiior  of  etlucation  are  worth}*  of  their  place,  an  association  of  teach- 
ers is  formed,  which  meets  at  stated  i>eriods  and  utilizes  the  superior 
faculty  of  instruction  for  the  general  good.  The  summer  school  for 
teachers  is  held  in  the  graded  schoolhouse;  often  presided  over  by  the 
town  superintendent.  Every  year,  several  of  the  more  ambitious  of 
these  young  people,  especially  women,  go  northward  to  one  of  the  num- 
erous centers  of  summer  instruction ;  or  encamp  in  the  cities,  the  jol- 
liest  and  most  indefatigable  crowd  of  sight-seers  and  students  that  one 
meets  on  the  i)avements  of  Boston,  New  York,  or  St.  Louis.  The  Chau- 
tauqua reading  circle,  the  book  club,  all  the  new  methods  for  the  exten- 
sion of  good  leiirning  and  the  forwarding  of  mental  companionship 
among  th«^  active-minded  i>eopleof  North  and  South,  go  on  apace. 

Meanwhile,  the  town  itsell'steadily  grows  by  theinflux  of  good  families 
from  the  country,  brought  there  to  scshool  their  children.  In  nmny  cases 
the  first  movement  in  real  estate  since  the  depression  of  the  war  comes  in 
this  way.  1  remember  how  an  entire  region  of  an  old  Southern  city  was 
still  littered  by  the  black  ruin  of  the  Are  caused  by  the  Federal  occupation 
until  on«*  of  the  earliest  years  of  the  'dO's  found  it  covered  with  a  score 
of  new  houses,  built  to  accommodate  these  families  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  brought  there  by  the  new  gradeil  school.  And  the  term 
<<  educational  center,^  has  a  ]>eculiar  meaning  when  applied  to  one  of 
these  numerous  old  towns — before  the  war  known  as  the  residence  of  a 
few  superior  families — with  its  whole  network  of  traditions  dating  back 
to  the  c'ol(»nial  days.  The  new  educational  movement  brings  it  again 
to  the  front  in  a  way  most  attractive  to  the  best  people.  The  graded 
schools  draw  thither  from  the  up|ier,  not  the  lower  stiata,  of  the  oi>eu 
country :  and  the  old  village  that  has  been  sleeping  under  its  great 
trees,  its  historical  houses  decaying  amid  their  neglected  grounds,  wakes 
up  like  the  sleeping  l>eauty  at  the  touch  of  the  prince,  puts  on  new  life, 
and  renews  its  youth. 

The  most  attractive  places  in  the  South,  at  present,  are  this  class  of 
historie  communities,  aroused  to  a  new  life  by  an  educational  revival 
which  brings  the  young  element  of  society  to  the  front.    Many  of  them 
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b«T«  establiHUfil  ili«  new  opem  hoaite,  wlitcb  becomes  the  mental 
'^clearinfr-boti.M-  "  of  the  county,  hrincing  a  better  claes  of  lectures, 
ooDcert«,  and  i)nimikticeiiterUtiiimenb<,  aUnifitiDftcoiiveutioiisaiid  pub' 
lie  meetings,  iim).  tH'Ht  of  itU,  t{'v>»8  t'**!  S^''**^  people  of  tlie  town  iind 
vicinity  frequi'iil  opiiurtuiiitivs  of  meetiug  each  other  and  thii»  brettk' 
oat  from  the  narrnKiit-JM  of  nouial  and  Heclarian  vburcli  exetuaiveneatt. 

If  in  addition,  an  in  now  olten  tbe  oasu,  one  of  these  old  family  i 
■ions  is  fitted  ii|>  -m*  a  ooinfortable  wioter  boarding  bonse,  or  a  nice  uen 
hotel  is  builr.  ilun^  cau  be  no  more  aeusible  and. delightful  way  ol 
■pending  a  &iiiiili<-ni  winter  for  a  cultivated  Noithero  family  really  de- 
■irooB  of  knowing;  )iow  goo  I  |teople  down  Sontb  live.  Such  a  family 
WDold  easily  iIikI  pli-tity  of  agreeable  company ;  and,  if  they  showed 
a  genuine  inUnvt  i  n  the  plat%,  would  learu  more  of  ^titliuru  affairs  la 
a  month,  with  inliiiittly  more  comfort  andnitional  enjoyment  for  tbeiQ- 
eelvee,  than  )<>  :i  t^ro  yearv'  touriug  over  the  great  routes  of  travel 
with  annual  "roosting"  amid  the  crowds  that  awarm  the  piazza  of  ^1 
*■  iraJatial  hott-l  "  with  palatial  prices ;  looking  off  into  a  desulate  pine' 
forest  or  a  piitili-nt  Jungle:  witli  the  idea  that  the  black  and  white 
trami>B  and  '■  rilf  niH"'  of  the  neighborhow)  an>  a  fair  representative  of 
"Southern  soiifiy." 

1  rarely  lay  iIo»  n  a  Northern  newapairar  or  magazine  iu  which  Bomo 
"  ready  writer  "  lias  not  for  the  thousandth  lime  "  sized  up  "  the  Sontb- 
era  situation  im  thii  strength  of  a  t>ockeIfnl  of  ejccnrsiou  ticketa,  a 
month  at  -lack  mid  vllle,  St.  AugiiHline,  Thoirninville,  or  any  of  the  great 
reaorts;  an  hour  in  a  uegro  M^hool  and  a  stroll  among  the  slums  of  the 
Tillage,  wtthnnl  asking  "Whom  did  these  i)«ople  avo  and  through  what 
colored  gtassi-s  did  thov  look  upon  the  country,  that  they  seem  to  kuoir^ 
more  of  it  than  I.  after  living  a  dozen  years  in  the  heart  of  this  ciril 
ization,  with  *-^>r>  wide  o|ien  to  its  abortcomliigs,  wkh  no  letting  doi 
of  my  old  Nciv  KugUnd  Ideals;  bnt  vllh  an  honest  intention  to  see 
things  for  mynelf,  give  theories  the  gu  by,  and  gather  what  new  hope 
1  can  for  the  new  South  iu  the  new  Uepablic  iu  the  momentous  yean 
of  the  oomini;  iiiitinrial  life.'' 

OlIL 

Of  foiipif.  tlif  tTiMled  Kbool,  with  Ibi  cluster  of  academical,  profea- 
sionat,  ami  mlltjiatc  iniititliUolu,  is  a  sontewbat  different  affair  in  one 
of  thi-  pro.-i|icTi><iH  citieti  of  ttaeSoatb,  especially  iu  a  great  town  like 
Athmta.  IlinniriK'liam,  Sasbville,  Obattaaooga,  or  the  new  cities  of 
T«-\as.     lliT"  Dk'  <-(lacatiooa]  plant  was  generally  made  at  an  early 
dat<-;  (hi'  si-litxil  -tyntem   haa  lieen  often  generously  supported,  baa 
gru«  n  nipully.  JMi-iiute  a  leading  interest,  and  la  in  no  s|)eciul  way  i 
ft-rfnliatt-il  fn-m   [lie  pabllv  schools  of  tlie  Western  cities  of  aim 
character  lh,jt  It.tVf  come  up  since  the  war.     In  several  of  them 
schiHils  »t;rv  KOixniiwd,  really  built  up,  liko  those  of  New  Orleans 
Chartt'-xtou  at  an  i-arlier  date,- by  able  aehoolniBD  from  tfae  tfoitlL 
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preseut,  with  the  exception  of  Texas,  whose  rapid  educatioual  growth 
still  makes  her  ilei^endeiit  on  the  Northwest  for  superior  teachers,  the 
schools  of  the  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi  are  managed  and  hirgely 
taught  by  their  own  people.  The  States  of  Tennessee  and  North  (3ar- 
oliua  have  furnished  a  group  of  men  and  women  of  remarkable  ability 
in  the  higher  grades  of  common-school  work,  as  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  Virginia  and  Maryland  are  still  the  gieatest  source  of  sup- 
ply for  instructors  in  the  higher  education  through  all  the  South. 

But  even  in  the  most  active  of  these  new  cities,  where  material  interests 
api>ear  to  run  riot  and  dwarf  the  higher  life,  the  common  school  is  a  |>e- 
reiinial  fountain  of  the  better  influences  that  in  due  time  will  control  the 
new  wealth  and  dictate  the  Anal  social  status  of  the  place.  The  students 
drawn  to  eities  like  Nashville,  Atlanta,  and  others  of  similar  impor- 
tancH*  are,  in  themselves,  with  their  friends  and  families  that  often  follow 
them,  an  important  element  in  the  iK>pulation.  There  are  probably 
L\0(M)  students  of  this  sort  in  Atlanta,  twice  as  many  in  Nashville  (which 
still  remains  the  most  im|H>rtant  educational  city  of  the  South),  large 
uuml>ers  in  New  Orleans,  and  hundreds  in  any  one  of  fifty  smaller 
eilucational  centers  like  Staunton,  Macon,  Austin,  Springfield,  and 
i^Temphis.  There  are  probablv  10,000  of  the  better  population  of  sev- 
eral df  these  new  cities  that  have  been  brought  there  by  the  educatioual 
opportunities  of  the  place. 

Sitting  one  day  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  At- 
lanta, that  gooil-natured  functionary  was  suddenly  calleil  to  face  a 
cyclone  in  the  shape  of  a  brei^zy,  bouncing  woman  who  burst  u|K>n  him 
with  the  leading  question,  ^' When  can  my  Jane  get  into  schoolf 
With  as  much  calmness  as  possible  in  this  high  wind  of  indignation  the 
goo<l  *'  inajor  *'  i>ointe<l  to  a  long  list  of  names  hanging  on  the  wall  and 
said,  '*  There's  Jane,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  to  her  she  shall  have  a  seat  ^ 
but  you  S1H5  that  there  are  hundreds  waiting  ontside,  while  the  city  is 
building  school  houses  every  year."  "  Well,^  stormed  the  good  lady, 
'M  think  such  a  woman  as  I  hi%»  rights  in  these  s<;hools.  Didn't  I  make 
my  husband  movt*  to  Atlanta,  invest  $10,<K)0  in  his  business,  and  both 
of  us  are  working  like  dogs  to  educate  the  children,  and  now  Jane  can't 
get  in  !*'  **  Well,  well,  gocxl  woman,  weMl  take  Jane's  case  intoconsid- 
eratinii  and  she  shall  have  a  seat  at  the  beginning  of  next  term,'*  and 
the  eyclone  was  detleeted  without  further  iwril,  to  the  ])avement.  **That 
woman,**  said  the  major  '^  has  ten  rhihlren.  Eight  of  them  are  aln'ady 
disiN)sed  of,  and  Jane  e^ime  of  school  age  only  a  week  ago.*' 

Thar  is  the  kind  of  family  that  is  storming  the  gates  of  every  South- 
ern rity  and  town  that  has  established  a  sncoessful  system  of  common 
S4*Ihn>1s,  often  to  the  damage  of  the  open  country,  whole  divisions  of 
which  are  losing  their  most  substantial  i>eopte  for  lack  of  goo<l  etluca- 
tional  faeilities,  their  pla4!es  being  taken  by  ^^  renters," or  colored  oceu* 
pants  of  the  old  plantations,  generally  an  inferior  class.  This  movement 
from  theo|K>n  country  can  only  be  arreste^l  by  making  every  village  of  a 
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thoosand  peojile  an  ^(iitcalfonal  point,  ntid  the  more  favored  country 
folk  leading  a  revival  for  local  taxation  and  tbe  iirivatu  iissifitaiice  of 
public  scboolK.  T\w  national  eiliivational  bill,  in  tbia  wiiy,  would  liava 
given  tbe  outdoor  8onth,  where  tbree-fonrtbs  of  its  children  live,  a 
gieat  lift;  doubled  the  flcbool  term  ;  e8i>e<:ially  encouraged  tbe  people 
wbo  still  are  »)iii|>«tlled  to  (tboulder  tbe  burden  of  support  for  Bcboola 
which  theyofu-ii  laii  not  uw;  and,  lit  arrcstint;  this  "break"  for  tbe 
cities,  in  many  wiivn  have  L-onferrctl  a  blent^tup  upon  evt^ry  State. 

At  present  tlit-  larfr«r  uitius,  like  Washington,  arc  swarmed  by  thou- 
sands of  negro  ramilies,  often  a  charge  upon  tbe  commnuity,  drawn 
there  to  put  Ihi'ir  children  in  the  Bchoold.  They  can  not  bo  kept  out; 
and  nowhere  could  money  be  better  inrented  than  in  a  gift  to  these 
public  school  autlionties  to  enable  them  to  eRt.ab)iRh  a  Ihorongh  indnS' 
trial  de|tartment,  i-ontpulsory  for  every  child,  as  i»  already  partially 
eatablished  in  tli«  Washington,  U.  C,  scboolti  by  a  grant  from  Con- 
gress. There  ik  ulreiwly  in  many  of  .these  larger  townaabody  of  gradu- 
ates f)f  their  {lulilic  schools,  the  mo»tho|>efiilof  the  yonnger  population, 
ready  for  all  i;<>o.l  work  in  tbe  growing  life  of  tbe  community;  a  most 
bopefnl  oontia.si  tu  another  crowd  of  Igiiomnt,  "  loud,"  iniuchtevons 
yoang  men  auil  foolish  girls  that  still  ndsrepre-sent  tbe  l>est  life  of  tbe 
Sooth,  tbe  ciirK<-  oT  the  smaller  villages  and  open  country  by  their 
brutal  Negro  h^itrcd  and  abson)  provinuiulism;  "powder  and  ball  for 
tbe  political  dcmngogue;"  the  "lyucb-law"  fraternity;  tbe  heaviest 
burden  of  the  Sttuih,  which  all  good  men  deplore.  And  the  most  pain- 
fal  fact  of  tlx-  in^mer  is,  that  a  );ood  system  of  country  and  village 
Mhooling  with  all  rhat  goeM  therewith  would  have  saved  thousands  of 
them  for  goo<l  i-itiii-nitbip,  leaving  tbe  mischievous  cbi«8  in  a  permanent 
minority,  and  ri'licvint;  their  localities  fhim  the  bad  repute  in  wbioh'^ 
they  are  so  ofii^ii  involved  by  their  semibarbarisin. 

CIV. 

It  could  be  niched  that  in  that  great  iiational  jargon,  known  as  tbe 
tariff  dt'bate,  in  which  thecaunlJ-y  will  be  luvolvcil  for  the  coming  two 
yeutH.  some  >>r  I'tir  Honthern  statesmen  would  be  moved  to  tell  Che 
country  th<-  hiiiicrit  truth  concerning  their  growine  m an nfacturtng towns, 
expecialK  of  the  >iiiatler  sort,  ooumdernd  as  agencien  of  civilization  in 
their  rfsiH-ctjw  i)i'i>;b)>orho»da.      A  generation   ago  an  enterprising 
mpn-liaFit  of  I  oUiiiiliLa,  8.  C,  aSootchmau  by  birth,  conceived  the  ide*. 
of  t'.»ial>li>liiii ;:  I'or  tun  mills  iu  ndesvrtcd  region  in  the  west  of  the  Statefl 
a  rhmI  ■-  |iiiii'>  >«o<mIh"  rounir)-,  largely  inhnbilated  by  the  most  dft'f 
pluralilt'  of  iKttivi-  American  white  folk,  known  as  the  lower  ui 
•  cracker*';''  dt-spisttl  even  by  theold-time  slaves  as  "  poor  white  trkr 
The  idea  wa.s  to  ;:atber these  i>eople  lu  as  mill  operatives  and,  for 
fint  tiitif  ill  (heir  lives,  give  them  Steady  oooupation,  decent  bomea,  i 
bring  iiroiuiil  ilicm  generally  the  ogeociee  of  dvilization.    Five  ; 
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ago  I  speut  one  of  the  most  interesting  days  of  my  ministry  in  Granite* 
ville,  the  present  name  of  the  town  that  has  grown  nparonnd  this  clus- 
ter of  mills.  As  a  financial  venture  I  learned  that  the  oxi)eriment  had 
been  a  success,  holding  on  through  the  war  and  steadily  growing  since. 
I  found  what  might  be  called  without  exaggeration  a  model  village, 
with  churches  and  schools,  no  liquor  sold,  comfortable  homes  for  the 
working  people,  and  no  visible  remains  of  the  old  barbarism  in  the  ad- 
joining country.  The  portrait  of  "  The  Georgia  cracker  in  the  mills," 
drawn  by  Miss  Gnifteureid,  a  Southern  woman,  in  the  Century  Maga- 
zine, which  has  ^^  fired  the  heart"  of  the  Georgia  editor,  is  correct 
enough  as  far  as  it  descril)es  the  condition  of  these  {M'ople  in  their  orig- 
inal barbarism  and  squalor.  It  may  be  true  in  some  little  manufactur- 
ing villages  or  city  factories  managed  in  the  interest  of  a  greater  bar- 
barism to  make  money,  whatever  becomes  of  the  i)eople  who  do  the 
work.  Hut  it  certainly  is  not  true  in  communities  like  Graniteville,  S. 
C,  Columbus,  Ga.,  Anniston,  Ala.,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  where  Amy 
Bradley,  a  down-east  school  ma'am,  with  great-hearted  Mary  Ilemmen- 
way,  the  educational  Lady  Bountiful  of  Boston,  twenty  years  ago  set 
up  the  Tileston  Free  School  for  the  children  of  ^^  dry  pond,"  the  ^^  poor 
white  tnish  "  end  of  the  town.  She  has  not  only  dried  up  the  moral 
marsh  and  changed  these  people  to  a  res|)ectable  laboring  class,  with  a 
fair  proi>ortion  of  the  better  sort,  including  teachers,  artists,  and  pro- 
fessional |)eople,  but  has  now  resigned  leaving  her  institution  one  of 
the  moilel  schools  of  the  State. 

There  is  another  side  to  American  manufacturing  industry  than  the 
|H>ssible  increase  of  prices  for  some  articles  of  home  consumption,  and 
that  is  the  development  of  manufacturing  centers  as  agencies  of  the 
higher  civilization.  The  first  lift  out  of  the  unsi)eakable  degrailation 
of  the  class  n*ferred  to,  that  iK>rtion  too  shiftless  to  emigrate  in  the 
old  time  to  (^  Egypt,"  or  later  to  Texas,  has  come  from  the  establishment 
of  manufacturing  centers  that  have  given  them  employment,  often  at 
the  expense  of  the  cor|>oration,  which  has,  as  at  Anniston,  Ala.,  and 
numerous  other  towns,  built  schoolh<Mises  and  churches,  decent  homes, 
and,  in  ways  so  familiar  in  hundreds  of  our  great  Northern  industrial 
communities,  made  the  ^'  factory  village  "  a  gtMiuine  |HM)ple*s  university. 
This  is  all  the  more  im|M)rtant  in  the  South;  while  the  operatives  in  all 
its  new  industries  are  chiefly  its  own  white  and  colored  people  of  the 
humbler  classeis.  It  is  already  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  ^*  white 
trash  **  so  trashy  that  a  manufsicturiug  town,  manageil  on  Christian 
principles,  will  not  redeem  it  to  civilization. 

And  it  is  coming  to  be  understood  by  Southern  economists,  who  steer 
by  the  heaillands  of  demonstrates!  facts  rather  than  cruise  through  the 
drifting  fogs  of  theory,  that  these  sixteen  States  have,  in  their  7,<KMI,0(M) 
colored  population,  the  most  reliable  and  valuable  material  for  a  great 
o|H«rative  and  mechanical  industrial  class  in  America.  The  yearly  ex- 
hibition of  the  industrial  department  in  all  the  great  schools  of  these 
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peoplv,  iricliiiliii^  ttio  |inb)io  Mihoolxof  WAsUioetou,  U.  O.,  haaalrLiuly 
given  I  Ix'  i;.i  liv  to  rliuDotJoD  tlinttlieNvtirowlio,  in  tbreeliandnMl  years, 
basto.Kio  izn'-itcrNirkivduutofArricau  lutrbarUmtoirardB  modern  civili- 
xalion  ili.iu  w^inrver  made  in  Europe  in  n  tliotisand  years  is  doomed  by 
a  mysu'i  i.ms  nift-  infirmity  to  l>e  a  perpetual  "  peasant "  of  tlie  old-time 
Buroifiiu  »<ir[.  If  tbe  South  and  Jt«  Hnuncial  friends  who  are  voiuinir 
to  its  itnl  <'}i'i  1i:ivt«  tbe  nUdoia  for  tbo  next  twenty  years,  to  put  in  an 
effective  hit  riKintht'wmmon  school  in  llio  counlrj-and  uine  inontlm  iu 
town,  with  [iiiiiiii^il  trainJnK,boatiekeepin(r,and  ADmucb  of  general  indus- 
trial iiiMlniotiun  iiH  is{M»aible,and  meanvbtlediscoarai^eand  in  all  local 
ways  (|iH<-inni(iMiiincetheuiust  intolerable  tk-Kpotisni  tbat  tbreateus  tblB 
Bepnt>1ir,  tlx^  >:it.'>tritiu  oombinulion  of  ICtiropuan  immi^rautM  in  tratles 
aDion^,  iliat  |>r.icni-allycmwd  Ainerieau-liornlatmrttithe  wall,  ijlbowoff 
the  Ni'^m.  and  pliicu  tbe  wbole  field  of  mecbaulcal  and  operative  indus- 
try in  tilt'  iDind.t  t>f  a  self-elecled  congress  of  labor  demagngnoH,  it  may 
realiu'  iL'^  (irrscnt  drean;  of  develo[»mout  Into  a  wealth  and  power  un- 
known and  im[K>ssiblo  in  itH  original  estat«. 

CV. 

Some  five  years  ago  I  was  invited  by  the  eaterprisiog  mayor  of  Ashe- 
Tille,  v.  ('.,  Ut  viHJl  that  tittle  eity  of  the  mountains,  then  riipidly  com- 
iDg  iui"  tioik-t'  an  a  charming  sanitaritLm  and  pleasure  resort,  with 
eight  moritliH  nf  practical  snmmer  and  four  months  of  a  mild,  moun- 
tain t^iiitiT.  1  found  myself,  even  in  May,  in  an  almost  ideal  realm,  a 
great  Im.wI  in  the  hilla  watered  by  pleasant  rivers,  a  ji^nrden  of  lloral 
beaut;,  uitli  iiiitixTous sightly  outlooks,  rimmed  around  with  an  encir- 
clemeiil  of  moiuiujiis  from  S,WM  to  41,000  feet  above  tidewater;  tbe 
Tillage  itM'Il'  :il  Ml  altitude  of  '2,'200  feet  above  tbe  Bea.  Ilere  was  evi- 
dently itic  liMuiiLiiu  resort  of  the  future  for  the  whole  country  east  of 
tbe  Mi'<>)'^'>Lpp].  Situated  midway  of  th»  great  soutbern  Appalachian 
aplau'l  ii^liti,  I'liMt  miles  in  length  and  2(K>  in  breadth,  extending  IVotD 
nariMi'i  IVrrv.  W.  Va.,  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  including  a  )>ortion  of 
Dine  SiKiilif-in  Stat4^«,  crowded  with  mineral  wealth,  burdened  with 
mii:h1y  rxn-st",  il-spaatareflcapable  of  grazing  "tbe  cattle  on  a  thousand 
bills,"  nnd.  » lnTi  the  dog  pe«t  is  extermiitateil,  the  favored  home  of  the 
Hheep,  viJtli  a  itirliter  climate  and  n  more  fertile  soil  than  tlie  famona 
old  SialfA  of  iiortltera  New  England,  within  the  piwt  ten  years  for  the 
first  time  brought  in  vital  connectiuu  even  with  tho  lowland  imrtiou  of 
Hit  own  Si:i[i<s,  <i(.'<itine«I  in  balf  a  century  to  be  one  of  the  most  iittract- 
irt'  ]*urtK>ri?t  of  [lii-  eiwlem  tTnited  States,  Asheville  can  not  fail  to 
be«om>-  111  tiiiK-  till-  most  uote4l  and  coKmopolitan  of  onr  monnt»in 
cities. 

lint  my  trr.knil  was  of  another  sort — at  the  snggeatioD  of  the  oew 
guvfrriTiK-tit  to  v-.\kt'  op  an  ioteiest  in  the  eetablishment  of  the  Bv 
ern  sy>ii<-iii  »f  ;.'radwl  schools.  At  tbat  date  it  ia  doabtfol  if  oatr<' 
the  two  VirKini^u,  Teonewee,  northera  Georgia,  and  Alabsnis, 
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was  a  gnuled  hc1u)o1  iu  thin  vast  couutry  of  eastern  Kentucky  and 
western  North  Carolina,  including  wide  oorresi)Ondiu||^  regions  in  the 
other  States.  Small  public  Kchoi>ls,  generally  little  better  than  nothing, 
were  scattered  about  throuj^h  these  vast  and  lonely  areas,  and,  with 
such  private  instruction  )is  was  available  and  an  occasional  acuidemy, 
were  the  de|»endence  of  the  majority  of  more  than  a  million  of  this 
niounUun  white  iK>pulation.  Every  year  its  upi>er  strata  slid  off  in  an 
immigration  to  Texas  and  the  new  Southwest.  A  portion  of  its  more 
enterprising  youth,  esi^ecially  in  Tennessee,  made  their  way  to  the  low- 
land 8(^h(K>ls,  lHMX)ming  as  I  saw  them  there  generally,  a  hanl-working, 
ho]iefhl,  and  occasionally  a  very  successful  student  material.  The 
idea  was  that  Asheville  should  establish  a  good  public-school  system 
which  would  be  an  educational  be^icon  for  the  whole  hill  country. 

At  present  Asheville  is  l>ecoming  the  true  eilucational  capital  of  this 
monntiiin  world.  Its  public  schools  are  said  to  Ih)  among  the  In^st  in 
the  State.  The  famous  Hingham  AciMlemy  for  lK>ys  is  to  be  transferred 
to  its  suburlw.  Other  valuable  institutions  of  learning  and  charity  are 
coming  up,  and,  with  the  magnificent  estate  of  the  Vanderbilt  family 
aiul  other  attractive  places,  its  cluster  of  grand  hotels  and  new  indus- 
tries, it  is  steadily  increasing  in  importance.  There  is  no  more  valuable 
native  ]>opulationin  the  country  than  the  l>ett<^r  sort  of  these  mountain 
l>eople,  and,  even  its  lower  estate,  with  its  chronic  habit  of  iK>verty, 
shiftlessness,  ignorance,  and  gross  su|)erstition,  in  which  some  undeni- 
able primitive  virtues  strike  hand  with  a  savage  ferocity,  is  probably 
more  approachable,  through  the  agencies  of  American  civilization,  than 
the  majority  of  the  humbler  Kuro|>ean  immigration  that  is  now  tasking 
to  its  uttermost  the  mental  and  moral  agencies  of  the  whole  North. 

Already  the  movement  has  l)egun  which  is  planting  in  the  wildest 
regions  of  this  mighty  wilderness  centers  of  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
lumber  industries.  In  every  one  of  these  new  settlements  the  old  battle 
iH'tween  the  Archangel  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is  in  full  blast 
Kverything  takes  passage  on  the  new  railnmd.  Tht*  place  can  easily 
berome  a  ^Mlell  Town,**  astonishing  the  most  violent  (kI*  the  native 
trilN^s  with  its  new  varieties  of  dialmlism ;  or,  by  the*  early  planting  of  a 
g(MNl  graded  common  scIkn)!,  it  maycat^rh  the  children  early,  arrest  the 
demoralization,  and  make  each  new  city  in  the  wilderness  virtually  a  mis- 
sionary station  of  civilization  to  the  region  nmntl  about.  The  |>eople  of 
thisentin*  n^gion  were  largely  loyal  to  the  (Jnion  durintr  the  civil  war, 
and.  with  thi*  colored  continj;ent  of  the  lowlands,  put  into  the  field  for 
tilt'  preservation  of  the  Kepublic  .'{(N),(NN)  soldiers,  a  larger  army  than 
was  ever  commanded  by  Washington  in  the  old  Revolution.  Surely  the 
North  and  West,  thnmgh  whose  capital  ami  enterprise  this  great  and 
interesting  region  is  now  so  largely  l»eing  deveh^piMl,  will  rise  to  the 
opi»ortunity  (»f  putting  in,  at  every  available  )M)int,  those  potent  agencies 
of  American  eivili/ation  that,  in  4lue  time,  will  work  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion and  reclaim  this  si>  huig  neglecteil  portion  of  the  country. 
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,"..lli-ii«."  "••eolar,"  "onmotul,"  "immoral," 
^  -iin  '^  th«Mi  ti»«olof)cal  uickuumes,  and  « 
'I  "TitantEatiaaof  itMown  legitimate  e<luca(lunal  r 
•  'fine  tiM  ff«aC  maaaea  of  "low-down'^  America  ij 
>  •  f*nj,  aa  it  caa  eaatly  be  made,  the  l>etter  0 
r  tli*  miHUam  of  children  and  youth  that  noir  a 
t-^ai  of  all  for  tbe  Cbarob  of  Christ,  by  thin  i 
I.jLmI  from  ao  n:rlraiai(tie4l  4-oiiceit  that  more  I 
>:  lirn-ale*  tu|«in  ila  a■^^alottlf(  ami  |>ost[>oiie 
tij;r|rim  of  (ioat  in  America.     If  CbriHtianily  Li  wl 
■■  Ugttt  of  the  wiirid,  it  baa  lone  ere  tfata  ao  petmei 
r  ••lit  o«ru  land,  wt  Ita  type  of  moruls  and  shaped  it 
•i"iu,  that  the  whole  Amerti-aii  people.  iiiHtnicte*!  by 
i>iwtr>iit  Ut  take  up.  KUpiHirt,  atitl  itit])ei  intend  the  only 
rnlerm  tlte  tower  it^n?  of  the  Nation,  the  improved 
wli'fol,  without  tbt«  euiiatant  impdcbineiit  of  practical 
i<  itilera  uf  tbe  great  coateiitioux  s^vln  that,  in  ttro 
u-tsf  not  learned  the  meaaiag  of  the  Master's  prayer 
i\    lie  one."     Ilowi  ver  thin  may  be,  tbere  is  no  hope 
i>ri  und  nplin,  either  of  the  white  llHteracy  or  colored 
—  .tiMilrtfitl,  -avi-  Ity  tin-  ■aim-  iiiilinitiiiii  to  whirh 
I)  (')  any  other  canae,  owes  ita  prest^nt  potency  ■ 
vnl  iind  motlemiEed  onmmnn  nchool,  through  all 
plaiilatlou  primary  to  the  nnirerslty  of  the  State. 
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OVII. 

If,  DOW,  the  quostioii  be  aHked  ^Ho  what  inuMt  be  ascribed  the  re- 
markable deveh^piiieiit  of  the  Aiiiericun  common  school  through  theHe 
sixteen  Southern  States  during  the  twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890?" 
as  far  as  my  own  observation  extends,  I  unhesitatingly  reply,  very 
lar>:ely  to  the  din'ct  and  indirect  inliuence,  esiiecially  amon;:^  the 
white  popuhition,  of  Southern  women.  My  own  observation  of  the 
Southern  common  school  bej^au  midway  of  these  years,  at  tlie  close  of 
winit  might  bi<(  called  itseairly  formative,  exi>erimental  ]ieriod,  and  has 
continued  through  its  remarkable  growth  of  the  past  decade,  when  it  may 
be  said  to  have  liecom«'  a  vital  part  of  the  civilization  of  all  these  States. 
I  am  not  dis]M>sed  to  do  injustice  to  the  mas<*uline  side  of  the  eiluca- 
tional  public  of  the  S<mth  during  this  momentous  [lericMl,  when  its  most 
important  interest — the  future  education  of  the  children — has  really 
been  nearest  the  heart  of  all  thoughtful  iHH)ple.  Without  the  educa- 
tional statesmanship  of  the  great  common  school  lea<iers  of  the  South, 
men  like  Drs.  Kuffuer,  Curry,  Hay  good,  Newell,  Joynes,  Baldwin,  (jov. 
Thompson,  Armstrong  of  Alabama,  Trousdale  and  Smith  of  Tennessee, 
Rogers  of  Louisiana,  iiinford  of  Virginia,  FingcT  of  North  Carolina, 
Co(»i»er  of  Texas,  Mallon  of  Georgia,  and  of  others  like  minded,  espe- 
cially the  brilliant  corps  of  young  superinteiuients  of  graded  scrhools, 
like  Moses,  Tomlinson,  Johnson,  Woolwine,  Branson,  and  a  steaidily  in- 
creasing number  of  such  as  they;  the  powerful  intiuence  of  the  IVa- 
Inxly  Normal  Sch(H>l  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  its  earlier  days  under  the 
masterly  administration  of  Dr.  Stearns,  and  in  its  enlarged  sphere  of 
US-fulness  under  Tresident  Payne;  fairly  including  the  services  of  the 
moif  ci»h-brated  eilueators  in  the  great  colored  mission  sclnmls,  like 
Arnistniiig,  Wan*,  Steele  Alexander  Wilcox,  Cravath,  Pope,  Hurnstead, 
llitcheock.  Patten,  King,  and  others  only  less  eminent  than  they ;  be- 
sides the  large  number  of  N(»rt  hern  schoolmen,  from  Dr.  Sears  tlmmgh  a 
gn)wiiig  list  always  reaily  to  ix^spond  to  a  cidl  for  any  nuisonable  work 
over  the  border,  it  wouhi  have  been  im|H>ssible  to  organize  and  olliier 
the  Southern  common  school  and  hold  it  up  agaiust  the  ]»er|>etual  as- 
saults of  its  enemies  and  the  chronic  disexmragement  and  inefliciency 
of  its  hulf  li4*arL4Ml  friends. 

And  less  known  in  educational  circles,  but  no  less  esseiitial  to  the 
success  of  the  movement,  has  l>eeu  the  work  of  the  city  lM>ards  of 
etlucatnui  and  the  C4>uuty  boards  and  sui>erinteudents  tinit,  with  all 
their  failuivs,  have  certainly  gone  through  a  great  deal  of  <iit1icult  and 
valuable  work.  With  oce^isional  exceptions,  where  the  new  grmled 
school  had  lieen  captured  by  the  local  politicail  **ring*^  or  muddled  by 
the  (juarn*ls  of  rival  sei^tarian  or  soirial  cliques,  1  have  found  the  city 
)K)artls  of  educatit>n  compose«l  of  the  most  reliable  men  in  their  re- 
spect ivt*  rom  muni  ties.  Such  men  are  the  most  valuable  friends  of  the 
M-Iiools  ill  the  South.  Their  knowledge  of  business,  e\|K*rience  iti  piib- 
66VJ 11 
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tic  affaini,  close  imidi  of  |M>|)iilur  njiiiiioii,  and  wise  fore8ight  of  puU 
necessities,  ettiM-iuilly  their  <)<Mire  to  k-arn  t\n>  tuyalery  of  the  new 
gospel  of  i>o|)u]iii  oiluuatiou,  iii»ke  lUem  oft«u  a  bulwark  of  defeuBO 
against  tbe  obstinacy,  narrowness,  and  irritable  iuetSeteucy  of  teachers 
and  tbe  social  fcirtiou  and  ecclesiastical  "of&uhuess"  that  are  among 
the  most  rormidaLil><  oM-aoles  to  saucess.  And  all  honor  should  be 
paid  to  the  nobli'  lirotlierhoo<l  of  public  men  who,  witti  a  courage  and 
tact  beyond  all  I'mis*^',  have  piloted  tbo  educational  ship  throngh  all 
the  i>erilB  of  il^  •tirlier  voyaging  out  into  the  open  sea,  where  it  now 
rides  the  waves  wuh  Hying  cohirs,  confident  tliat  every  wind  will  waft 
it  to  the  haven  nf  Hut^ess. 

And  in  tbe  cant*  tif  the  colored  jieople,  beyond  question,  more  is  dne 
to  the  young  mr-n  whu  have  gone  forth  from  the  numerous  mission 
schools  as  teachers  for  the  upbuilding  i>f  that  division  of  popular  edu- 
cation than  to  tiny  other  intlaence. 

OVIIL 

But,  wbt-'ii  all  ttii:<  is  cheerfully  coneeiled,  tbe  greater  fact  has  h 
impressed  utxiii  nu^  Ihrou^h  tbe  entire  years  of  my  ministry,  that  1 
most  elTiH'tive  ul  ;ill  (he  forces  that  wrought  this  great  advance  I 
SoutlRTu  piiiKiLii  iMluciition  has  l>eea  from  the  Arst  the  persistent  t 
Huenu'  of  tlii;  liL')ii-r  Southern  wouianhixxl.    There  has  been  and  sflO 
coulinm-K  to  Ik-,  '"jTeciiilly  iu  the  older  Southern  States,  a  powerful  clal 
of  inllucntial  men  distinctly  o|i|KMed  to  any  thorough  development  I 
the  Ami'rluati  cuniiium  Ncbool,  oven  for  tbe  white,  and  obstinate  ii 
op[tosilion  to  it  Un  tbe  colored  jicople.    Thero  are  statesmen  and  p 
licians  of  wIkmii  <ii-n.  firant,  in  the  White  House,  said:  "There's tl 
Hiucli  reading  ami  writing  now  tosnlt  a  good  many  great  men  iipintl 
Ciipitol."     A  r.v*|i.-ciable  division  of  the  clergy  of  every  ehnreh  is  at! 
in  the  bonds  ut  \<  li:ir  they  choose  to  call  "Christian,"  but  what  rvftl^ 
means  the  iiiifn-.ly  Hi-ctarian  type  of  denomiaatiooal,  academical,  a 
i-iillc^iiiic  m'IkioIii;;  that  malEM  an  vdacAtionul  instttulioD  an  annex  to  1^ 
clitinii.     A  I'liiiMilirable  class  of  socially  exclnsive  heads  of  faniU 
evtii  III  tlitir  own  ,lew»y  bold  BtooUy  to  the  faith  that  the  ancient  » 
n';;itiii-  wii.-.  till-  i:r'.indeitt  on  •■arlb  and  in  its  rt-vival  is  the  only  ht^Qfl 
of  .-•■cial  iii'l'iiiMiri;,'  in  the  South  of  the  future.     A  portion  of  thefl 
uliits,  i-orin-iiiju-  i\pn  of  the  State  universities  and  of  the  s 
acadt'iiiiial  colli^i-.^  and  acudemU-s  for  bolb  sezcs  of  the  whit«  popI^  1 
latioii,  stiti  in  th'ir  hiitirls  Uilleve  that  all  schooling  beyond  the  throo 
K'liuixl  a  liitlv  n  ilu'Urial  training  in  the  prerogative  of  the  few  who  call 
makf  ititir  w.iy  t,.  the  class  of  schools  they  represent  and  be  content 
with  ilir.styl.-  <ii  tsitu^-iitiooal  manipulation  that  prevails  in  their  instr 
tutioiiH.     Tlijo  l.iiiiT  rliuw  it  iierhapa  more  obaliuctive  than  nil;  for,  I 
aiMiiKiri  lo  jt«  lioiirxi  opinion  that  ihe  ohl  lime  Soatliera  educi>'< 
Wiw  iHiitr  tliad  ;iiiy(hiiig  to  ilay,  and  its  obstinate  adherence  to 
<'las>L<-il  lyi--  ai    I    i<ii-i  Ji.iinnkl  ini-tb<-U  of  tli<-  Ki-i.'Ohilar>  and  bi|n 
tii.-ini.tiod  «-K-rywhurc  iu  vogue  half  a  ceotory  ago,  they  mv  U 
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by  their  i)erHoiial  interest  to  oppose  tlie  establiahment  of  the  graded 
school,  which  robs  tliom  of  the  majority  of  their  I'lemeutary  department 
and  threatens  even  the  upi>er  story  with  the  rivalry  of  the  free  hij^h 
school.  In  several  States  this  s|>ecial  inHnence  is  largely  reH|)onsible 
for  the  slow  progress  of  universal  education,  and  through  the  whole 
South,  as  in  England,  it  is  today  largely  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the 
secondary,  liigher,  and  even  normal  professional  education  as  a  part  of 
the  public  system. 

All  these  hostile  forces,  working  together,  greatly  impede  the  satis- 
factory development  of  the  common  school.  The  ^^n>ligious  press,'' 
too,  often  niises  the  old  war-cry  of  ''Godless,''  ** secular,*'  •'immoral,'* 
in  its  treatment  of  this  great  public  interest.  The  legislatures  are 
besiegeil  by  a  lobby  that  works  against  generous  appropriations  even 
for  the  elementary,  and  often  succeeds  in  defeating  the  Just  treatment 
of  the  State  university  and  similar  claimants.  It  wa.s  the  persistent 
opposition  of  this  class  that  finally  turned  the  tide  in  the  South  against 
the  national  aid  which  would  have  placed  the  Southern  common  school, 
in  ten  years,  high  and  dry  a1)ove  the  wash  or  even  the  overflow  of  hos- 
tile public  sentiment  in  every  Southern  State. 

And  to  this  must  be  added  one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the 
success  of  the  common  s<;hool,  both  in  country  and  town:  the  presence, 
often  as  su|>erintendents  and  teachers  in  the  higher  classes  of  the 
graded  schools,  of  a  class  of  men,  either  old  and  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  nature  and  demands  of  the  work  the}*  are  doing,  or 
young  graduates  of  colleges  thoroughly  out  of  sympathy  with  com- 
mon-school work.  Again  and  again  have  I  seen  a  public  movement, 
genen>usly  inaugurated  and  for  a  time  heartily  supported  by  the  lead- 
ing people  of  a  community,  so  mismanaged  by  the  i>ersistent  conceit 
and  halfhearted  faith  of  its  leading  teachers  of  this  sort  that  it  finally 
fell  into  disrepute  and  was  brought  under  the  fire  of  the  class  that 
everywhere  believes  in  that  system  of  public  economy  which  knocks 
out  the  brains  of  things  to  save  money.  In  more  than  one  of  the  larger 
southern  cities  the  common  school  to-day  is  in  the  hands  of  a  little 
educational  ring  of  masculine  teiu^hers  and  s<;hool  ofiicialsof  this  sort, 
with  steady  loss  of  confidence  in  the  substantial  classes  on  whose  sup- 
IM)rt  imblic  education  must  depend. 

So  widely  extended  and  eflective  was  the  op|K)sition  of  these  classes 
from  the  first,  that,  in  connection  with  the  undeniable  financial  inabil- 
ity of  whole  States,  and  the  chronic  Southern  {lopular  hostility  to  taxa- 
tion for  any  pur|N>se,  somt;  infiuence  more  vital,  irresistible,  and  |)er- 
sistent  than  the  ''good  fight**  of  the  gixxi  men  com[K>sing  the  more  vis* 
ible  school  public  must  1h)  found  to  siccount  for  the  decisive  victory 
alrt^ad}'  won  in  this  holy  children's  war. 

CIX. 

That  infiuence,  I  rei>eat,  can  only  1h^  found  in  the  revival  of  the  old 
and  the  awakening  of  a  new  and  {lowerful  impulse  for  educatiua  vi.un5;^>&% 
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the  HQiiehor  surl  I't  ull  claasBHanil  uoiitlktouH  of  Souttiern  wom«u.  Elw- 
where  we  bare  told  the  Htorj'  of  the  Southern  wnnmii  of  the  more 
farore<l  cliuw,  in  i  li<'  loiijtjeurH  bofun.-  llm  war,  luid  hiu'eshowu  the  great 
iuilebU'ilDesM  of  Uir  Soiitht-m  )>eoi>lu  to  th«  ttflbrtti  of  tho  ounii'  claiwi. 
amid  the  wreck  .uid  iluKoartigcineDt  after  IS05,  in  rostoriug,  erou  in 
bftter  uouilition.  tljc  uld-ilme  nrraufteini'Dti^  for  Ihe  etliicatioD  of  Rirte. 
Bat  it  must  be  rt'ijumberej  tlmt,  diiriug  the  remiuniiiK  school  jreara  of 
the  children  whi..  m  ISOo.  were  from  0  to  10  year**  of  ane,  twpeciatly  in 
the  eleven  exConfcdcraie  Statea,  the  large  majority  of  the  fiirnier  well- 
to-do  people  wei<-  m  no  condition  to  st-nil  otther  glrli  or  boya  to  the 
only  cla«s  of  m;h<H)]is  they  hud  ever  unitiHirUHl.  I'rivale  Iiiltion  woh 
equally  iTn)H>st)il>l>-,  itucunliuu  tu  the  furnier  methods.  A  ^^reat  deal  of 
temporary  work  whu  done  in  these  years  by  home  iuiitructiun.  A  dis- 
tiuttuished  Senator  iif  the  United  Htaten  informed  me  that,  tn  a  political 
campaign  throuj.;!]  A  large  itortJou  of  bia  own  State,  he  found  himttetf 
endowed  with  a  m-n'  office,  hcIiuoI  examiner;  in  almottt  every  house 
being  reqiieetetl  :■'  -  examlue  ^  the  ohil(lr«>n  in  tlieir  home  lessoui*.  There 
was  aim  a  prodiuii'ii^  entpUonof  private  schools,  chiefiy  established  by 
the  better-e^liKiiu-il  IinlicA  of  good  families,  who,  iu  their  own  homes  or 
■ueh  buildingK  its  ntre  Hvailiiblu,  gathered  little  groups  of  their  neigh- 
bom' children  for  such  instruction  a^  was  possible  under  tbe  circnm- 
■tanues. 

When  we  eCnsider  the  pant  etlucational  history  of  thiaclaMt  of  Sonth- 
eru  women  we  can  «a«tty  real[»<  the  great  deain^  for  the  schooling  of 
their  children  at  i  he  close  of  the  war.  Through  vast  regions  the  schools 
had  liecn  closed,  or,  when  open,  distarbetl  by  fretiucnt  alarmti  and 
eicitemcuts  (lui t If l;  those  fearfnl  yeani.  The  peutnpednttationalapiritf 
DOW  re  le  II  SCI  I  h\  ilic  coming  of  |ieace,  raxlied  forth  and  tilled  every 
channel  ojieii  li'i  ii.%  reception.  lltoiisandH  of  ehildren  received  »)t 
their  sehiMil  irunni;:,  [irevious  to  1880,  in  thrs  class  of  schools,  with 
snch  iithtniciioii  ni  the  home  and  the  chnnrh  bh  was  available. 

The  hriiliurit  itsil  nuceessfal  lady  princiiml  of  one  of  the  most  cel«- 
brate.|  s.hool'-  fi  .1  Southern  girls  lelU  the  siory  of  the  begiuniag  of  her 
own  eduiMtioii  In  .1  Hnlo  private  scbool  where  everybixiy  "studted 
alouil."  SIk'  liii,iH>  lilt  B|>on  a  way  to  get  her  Latin  Imson  iu  the  midst 
ol  till- 1  iiiitii-iiiii.  lit  iHKinding  licr  bvnch  with  her  list,  "  beating  bur 
niunic  out"  .<riii>l  Hk' jargon  of  Iter  nulsy  eitvimunient.  liobody  coutAll 
what  :>  ('oiiiiiiiiiiii>  of  rvsolnte,  intelligent,  American  women  can  ao- 
ciiniiilUh  tujtiI  tl'- i-\|ienmeut  is  tried.    Some  of  the  most  entertaining 

vol ■•.  •><  111.-  :     11  Southern  literature  are  the  picturing  of  neightioP 

hiMxl  lile  111  111.-  I  ;r  i|uiet  ^Nilhern retreats,  whi^re  fainiUes'TefUgPud" 
during  ili<-  ;;r..i-  ..iidri-t,  with  Ihe  inancUoiw  -vtays  mtd  means"  ' 
wliu  h  tlo'>  iioi  ..Illy  lived  but  nia«le  life  very  well  worth  living  iuh 
ilie  I'll  >-uiii>t. nil-.'-.  The  Son  them  itoman  who  can  sketch  a  vivid  ai 
iiaiiii.tli>u.  |>.>M[.Kt  of  chilli  life  during  the  {leriod  now  couitiden 
with  the  »  li.'t'liii;:  oi  idl  kindd  through  which  the  more  ambitiotu 
them  pii.-li*'<l  fiii-ii  way  up  to  ach<>larsbip,  would  be  sure  of  an  audi< 
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of  2(),(MMMMM)  American  boys  and  i^irls.  with  ])n>halMlity  of  translation 
into  Iialf  a  dozen  Knropean  antl  Oriental  lan^^nu^eR.  The  accomplished 
president  of  one  of  the  Western  State  nil iversi ties,  a  boy  at  tlie  close 
of  tht'  war.  living  on  the  ohi  Hall  estate,  where  Mary  Washinfyton  was 
born,  felt  the  spirit  of  tliat  vi«i:orons  ohI  lady  in  the  air,  an<l  chopped 
tri»es  in  the  **  piney  wooils"  to  earn  the  money  that  sent  liim  to  the 
nniversity.  Of  cours**,  the  men  of  the  period  had  tlieir  share  in  this 
first  movement  for  the  chihlren.  Hnt  dnrin^;  those  years  of  trial  the 
Sonth  tnrned  to  its  forema^^t  women  fi»r  ho|>e  and  cheer  in  all  things. 
And  especially  in  everything  relating  to  the  ednoition  of  the  children 
the  voice  of  the  woman  was  snpreme. 

Hnt  this  t<Mnporary  makeshift  for  thee<]neation  of  several  millions  of 
wliito  children  and  yonth  could  not  permanently  satisfy  a  people  so  am- 
bitiiMis  as  the  mothers,  ^*  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts'*  of  eleven  American 
States.  So  thousands  of  families  that  h<id  never  before  thought  of  the 
c(mnnon  school  in  any  other  relation  than  as  the  *'  low-down  free  school^ 
for  p<H>r  white  folk,  before  the  war,  found  in  it  the  only  hope  of  cdaciting 
their  own  children  and  satisfying  the  rising  demand  of  the  chissea  below 
them  in  the  social  scale.  In  all  the  old-time  cities,  like  Nashville,  New 
Orleans.  Mobile,  Savannah,  Memphis,  (Charleston,  where  the  jrrade<l 
school  was  in  operation  in  ISOO,  it  wiu<  taken  in  hand  at  once,  put  on  its 
feet,  and  supervised  and  taught  often  in  a  mon>  et1'e<'tive  way  than  l»o- 
fort*.  In  my  first  visit  to  New  Orleans  in  1809,  I  found  the  frw  high 
school  for  girls  in  operation,  with  earnest  and  commendable  work  going 
on.  The  best  of  their  former  teachers  who  were  living  were  at  work 
and  many  women  of  the  leading  families  and  education  had  joined  the 
tearhrrs*  corps.  The  IVabody  educational  fund  enabled  an  increasini; 
number  of  towns  fi>r  the  first  time  to  establish  the  free  common  school, 
by  dividing  the  expense  with  the  people,  and  in  this  way  the  movement 
towards  fn*e  instruction  for  all  captured  the  most  commanding  educa- 
tional centers  of  the  South,  in  the  grad(Ml  school  planting  the  citadel  of 
the  pi*ople*s  new  liofK.'. 

Hut  here  came  in  a  mighty  rei*n force m en t  to  the  old  school  public  of 
these  .States^  in  the  multitudes  of  families  of  tin*  "plain  white  |>eople," 
in  town  and  country,  who,  now  for  the  first  time,  assi*rted  the  right  to 
their  place  at  the  educational  feast,  however  meager  it  might  be.  And 
this  demand  came,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  more  vigonxis  and  intel- 
ligent mothers  and  ambitious  daughters  of  these  classes.  While  it  was 
possible  under  the  old  academical  and  collegiate  systems,  that  a  bright 
boy  eould  make  his  way  up  fmm  the  humblest  surmundings  an<l,  often 
by  the  aid  of  a  more  pros| Herons  ni*ighbor,  reach  the  university,  there 
was  small  chance  for  the  girl  of  the  family,  perhaps  with  a  l>etter  mind, 
and  with  longings  she  waaf  eomi>e1led  to  suppress. 

It  should  always  be  reuiemliered  that,  in  ISiMI,  the  slave  holding 
families  of  the  entire  S4>ntli,  with  their  professional  e\vv\\v^\\\\\^^\\^x^\^ 
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not  iiieltiilt:  oiie-fourtli  the  white  itopulation  of  fifteen  States.  Tbei 
has  never  beet)  nil  V  rett»blna(uwiirit»f  tbc  0]tportnnit.v  for  eveo  elemei 
tftry  e<)ucatiati  ^njoyfti  bv  s«rora1  niillioiir-  of  the  "  third  estate;' 
off-hiiDd  assertion  of  Intv  Boutbeni  writvn  M»t  in  States  liice  Oeorgiaj 
Terniessee,  and  \  ir;;iniii  thcro  was  oon^alliick  of  «uch  facilities,  havin) 
no  reliable  fouiiilji  inn,  inileeij.  being  disproved  ii.v  overwhelming  proofls 
the  declarations  nf  itic  moHt  emiueiit  Southern  authorities  and  the  fl 
quetit  apiiealf  of  c'i<ur('Dlion»  held  in  the  iutcrcst  of  public  e<lucat{ou  0 
to  the  very  yeai  cf  M-t^jutioii.  In  any  general  dearth  of  opportunitiM 
the  girl  is  uIwu^n  left  out.  Anybody  who  koows  this  section  of  tb 
Sonthem  people  <-ini  underMtand  the  prodigious  tiwakeniug  of  ainbitioi 
and  hope  throuuli  ;dl  its  classeis  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Thetie  tneii  hai 
fonne<l  the  altnn-.!  invincible  soldiery  of  the  Uoufederate  armies,  untt 
the  dwindling  |>ri>H|>eots  imd  terrible  privations  of  the  cause,  with  tin 
emancipation  ptnilaniation,  had  wrought  a  steady  disc^jntent  in  the  -' 
ranks  during  thi-  L'losmg  yearn  of  the  conflict.  As  a  elftss,  the  coming 
of  pe.ice  found  llit'sr  (wople,  in  some  respects,  in  a  better  condition  to 
face  the  worbl  tlian  their  old  neighbors.  At  once  began  that  upward 
march  of  "  the  plain  people  of  the  South,"  which  in  a  short  generation 
has  turned  the  fn-f  nf  that  seetion  to  the  rising  suti,  place<l  it  foremost 
in  the  great  iroh  imliiHtry,  ereatotl  thousaudHof  new  landholders,  built 
up  flourishing  ciiK'i  by  the  energy  of  these  new  workers,  and  to-day 
has  place<l  the  ■■  l^'^rmers'  Atltanoe"  in  virtual  possession  of  {wlitioal 
l>o«crin  every  Simtheni  Commonwealth. 

The  etlncatioii^tl  riMM>rd  of   this  |>ortion  of  the  Southern  i>eople  fol 
largely  to  be  re:t<l  in  the  history  of  the  new  common  suliool  of  the  vflJ 
lages  and  0|»en  country.     ISven  to-day  only  a  small  minority  of  thtA 
yoong  |>eople  are  found  in  the  acailufflios  and  colleges,   although  thq 
are  entering  in  l.iii;''r  n  ambers  everywhere.     Some  of  the  most  prom 
iiiing  giritt  I  li^ivt-  nicl  in  my  wanderings  have  been  of  this  class.    I  ~ 
reni<-ml>er  one  ]iiil<-  woman,  from  the  hills  of  Western  Virginia,  whose 
priM-eKH;iy  on  om-  of  Shakespeare's  plays  brought  also  a  testimonial 
from  the  now  SliitLeH(>eare  Society  of  Loudon,  educated  by  money  bor- 
rowed of  ;i  ymint'cr  brother,  with  obligation  to  pay  by  teaching,  that  iM 
might  take  hi-*  I  urn  iit  school.    The  first  real  movement  for  the  school- 
ing of  thiK  i-jasff.  after  the  war,  was  through  the  public-school  system  for 
the  country,  cHliI'li-ihixl  by  the  temporary  governments,  lasting  in  some 
l^7t<.    Whatever  may  havel>eeu  theslnsjustly  charge* 

>  <-.trM  of  ■■  earpet  bag  "  administration,  the  masses  of 
[•■  {K-ople  nhonid  be  forever  grateful  for  this  honest  at- 
•:  lime,  to  edociite  all  the  children.    Imperfect  ae  wem 

>  were  better  than  three-fourths  of  the  Southern  p«< 
ii'forv.  Thousands  of  children  spent  their  only  aebc 
rill  enined  that  love  of  knowledge  and  ambition  ii 
VI  hich  has  wroggbt  so  powerfully  in  the  upward  stri^ 

iinl  criUte"  even  to  this  day. 
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CXI. 

One  oftho  moBt  8i|;niflcant  features  in  this  now  onler  of  affairs  wa8 
the  railing  to  the  front  for  the  flrst  time  of  i;reat  nuniberH  of  yonn^ 
women  as  teacliern  in  these  new  Achools.  Hefore  1800  the  somewhat 
limited  opportunity  of  the  ^Mady  teaeher^  in  the  Sontli  had  been,  by 
the  very  necA.>ssities  of  the  eiiae,  the  vocation  of  the  lady  of  |;ood  fam- 
ily. There  was  no  eonsiderable  number  of  women,  from  the  class  now 
Bimken  of,  whose  acquirements  were  ni>  to  the  work  of  instructing  even 
their  own  neighbors.  But  now  came  in  a  new  regime,  in  which  the 
competent  women  of  all  onlers  and  conditions  were  summoned  to  the 
front  to  meet  the  greatly  increased  deman<i  for  teachers.  Of  course, 
the  large  majority  of  the  workers  in  the  new  schools  were  men.  Even 
in  1889,  in  fifteen  Southern  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
ratio  of  male  to  female  teachers  was,  in  the  South  Atlantic  o2.3,  in 
the  South  Central  Division  GO  i>er  cent;  while  in  the  North  Atlantic  it 
was  LM).3,  North  Central  32.8,  and  Western  Division  31.2  per  cent.  The 
smallest  |>ercentage  of  male  teachers  is  found  in  the  New  England 
States,  in  only  one  of  which  does  the  percentage  of  male  teachers  reach  18 
I)er(^nt;  while  Massachusetts,  with  i>erbaps  the  l>est  general  etluca- 
tional  facilities  in  Christendom,  has  only  8.0  ]>er  (;ent  of  men  in  its 
public-school  teac^hing  corps.  The  proportion  of  male  and  female 
teachers  to  the  whole  number  in  the  respective  States  once  known  as 
the  South,  with  the  District  of  Columbia,  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

TABLE  NO.  4. 

Whoff  number  of  diferent  teaeker*  rmplot/ed  in  lH-i!^>*H9  in  fifteen  Southern  Statee,  and 
the  Tiiiffti  Stalee  and  itefire  dirieiontj  clawijiedhjf  $ex.  Proportion  of  teacher*  trho  are 
malf9. 
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It  in  not  esuty,  ii-nnMy  in  New  EitKlanil,  to  nppreciale  the  pnxIigioiU^ 
RigiiiK<.-niic<-  of  [lii.4  riiovemeiit  wliioli,  in  niio  genttratioii,  has  bniugbjd^ 
the  Soutbpni  woniiin  (o  the  front  AMteiHihPr  in  the  tipw  Sninliern  scliw 
milil   she  now,  m  imf  (1ETi8loii,  is  within  '2,  ami  in  anntlier  within  ' 
|»fr  wnt  or  pfiuality  In  nutnlH-rti.    The  larijc^  ni^joHly  or  ttuioberajd 
thet»loreil  xckonhor  lli«  Sontb  are  Hltll  men.  8o  thai  it  is  not  ltDt>r 
ut)ie  that  tlic  woriKMi  Irachont  oro  in  »  saiall  imijurity  in  llio  whools  fl 
white  childrt'n  ituil   yontti.     At  firnt,   twenty  years  afto,  in   tb«  c 
alxftPB  of  this  itoiuaD'H   movement,  an   obsttrvatioti   eHiiecialty  of  tia 
common   Hcbooln  revealed  a  nonilitinn  of  affairs  porbaps  never  befor 
Keen  in  the   annuls  of  etlnration.    On  the  one  banil,  great  Dnmbersd 
tlie  l>etter  e<liicuii'il  l;itlieK  of  tb«  bent  families  were  taking  up  buIioo)^ 
teaching  often  hs  h   tnuttwr  of  iicceitsity.    Tliu  widows  and  daughtvrt 
often  the  wives  of  living  OoDfoderalo  officent  and  pnbllu  men,  eoine  UinM 
ofthe  highest  rank,  werv  given  tJicw  positions  in  preference,     While  tl 
ucatleniies  for  gitN  iilraorbed  iierhaps  the  larger  nnmber  of  the  bett« 
quHli6e4l  of  thfsi'  iicrsnnH,  many  were  still  found  in  Che  common  school 
botii  of  the  eit.v  liikI  ootintry,  not  only  teaching  white,  bnt  In  1880,  i 
nume  of  the  hirt^ii  litlee,  at  work  In  the  colored,  schools. 

The  Cnited    Hi;ite«  Oommieaioner  of  Labor  reports  that,  whsre 
sixty  years  ago  iIht.^  were  t>iil  7  paying  liKlnstrial  oconpationa  1 
American  wonn-n.  iheru  are  now  $iti.    But  even  now  thera  are  ooj 
forty-sii  ways,  |>i)KsiUly  not  Iwcniy-flve,  outside  a  few  loealities,  where  " 
a  ftoutbern  uirl  .ii  lioine  can  make  a  respectable  living  in  any  way  anil, 
twenty  years  Hgi>.  M<<.hool-teaching  wan  certainly,  even   with  its  Rinall^ 
coFn|>ensatioii.  ilic  moHt  attractive  and  reliable  of  the  doiuin  nncertol 
methisls  of  keoiiiiit:  (he  wolf  froni  the  door.     In  the  eai'lier  yeaiii  t 
my  own  SoiitliiTii  vtsiiation  I  was  constantly  meiaing  ItuUes  of  StMj| 
presencf  htmI  go.Ml  :u'(]uireRients  teaching  In  the  graded  seboola  of  t 
towns  and  citii-s  and  iti  the  country  disiriebt  where  their  old  famfb 
home  w;is  loi;iii-it,     <»f  ronrse,  many  of  the  more  elderly  of  these  p 
soiiN  h.id  riiM'oii-i  iir;)ble  profrasional  gilt.     A  m<jte  than  usual  numbi 
of  tlKiii  Will-  t-iii. .  iilfd  and  diAcoiiraga^I  by  the    es[>eriences  of  tbi 
paiit.      Miiii>    111    -I,,,  younger  elaw  were   very  yonng,  compelled  tOil 
liegiii  ili>-  nriik  -':  I  lie  with  little  sebolaallc  preparation  and  nothing!) 
the  ptriihl  .ii  ,-iiii>  Mii-nr  and  fieettoni  everywhere  dear  to  the  heut  t 
the  ;;jii.     Iini.  :l  .jiainteil  MS  1  liave  been  With  all  elusses  of  then 
tfiu'li.r-  iif  till'   N'prUi  fiw  many  years,  I  ejui  truly  say  that  I  t 
tlii-»-  »Mri)i'>!.<lii    :<l'  the  flmt  ten  years  of  the  Sodthern  comm 
•lnl  iiioK'    i,Llri;ii    .     work,   for  smaller  eoinpensation,  nnder  more  flla^ 


I  I  h.i 


.■lH.-«i,Vl 


And.  It 


of  .ill,  I  r 


i;  them  less  of  dlsoontent,  less  complaining  of 
.Ihcr'n  lot.  a  greater  willingness  to  be  tustmot 
lid  energj'  for  self-improvement,  than  I  havefoi 
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Aloni;  with  tlio^se  ropresentativos  of  t1ioo1<ltime  prosperous  fiiinilieH, 
I  also  was  jjroatly  inton^sted  by  the  incroasiii^  number  of  euerj^etic 
youii^r^'omon.  pushing  up  from  social  surroundinprs  where  school-teach- 
injj  for  the  lirst  time  was  Ix'cominfr  a  recognized  profession.  These 
^irls,  often  with  oidy  the  poor  advantajjes  of  the  country  or  villa(j:e 
common  school,  would  be^rin  in  n  small  way,  in  the  three  months'  term 
of  the  ccmntry,  use  tlicir  money  for  a  season  at  the  academy;  next  year 
teach  a  larp:er  school,  perhaps  in  to?,  n;  push  up  to  a  j^ood  summer  in- 
stitute or  Chautau(]ua  assembly  in  the  Norlh  at  vacation,  and,  in  the 
way  so  familiar  to  the  women  of  the  North,  pull  up  the  yonnjjer  chil- 
dren <»f  the  family,  sometimes  In^aring  the  heaviest  burden  of  the  house- 
hold. 

(^XIIl. 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  sort  of  intluence 
exerted  uponchihlren  in  seluHd  by  a  mechanical,  routine  style  of  work- 
in>r  even  *' improved  nu*t hods,*' under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  the 
vitality  garnered  up  and  {perpetually  going  forth  from  this  aimyof 
Southern  women  in  the  new  educational  movement  of  the  past  genera- 
tion. Multitudes  of  these*  teachers  for  the  first  time  were  brought  out- 
side their  old  exclusive  family  life  into  the  moat  familiar  relations  with 
the  chil<lren,and  necessarily  with  the  parents,  of  peopleof  whom  they  had 
known  little,  often  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life.  Perhaps  never  in  the 
history  of  civilization  has  the  superior  culture  and  worth  of  the  women 
in  any  country  been  brought  so  largely  into  the  work  of  instructing  the 
unlettered  classes.  And  these  children  thus  taught  were  not  a  Kuro- 
pean  peasantry,  receiving  '^  with  mec^kness"  the  gifts  of  the  Latly  Boun- 
tiful with  per])etual  reminder  of  an  impassable  social  separation.  They 
were  the  children  of  the  mi\iority  of  the  people  who,  for  the  lirst  time, 
had  realized  their  commanding  position  in  affairs,  forcing  to  the  front, 
filled  with  the  new  ambitions  and  the  inevitable  jeahmsies  of  the  new 
Southern  life.  And  alongside  of  this  strata  of  up|M'rclas8  teachers 
was  working  the  new  contingent  of  gills  coming  ui>  from  the  nuiks, 
often  displaying  a  capaeity  l>eyond  their  more  cultivated  and  favored 
si<terho<Nl.  And  all  these  women  were  bearing  their  own  burdens, 
almost  t<N>  great  sometimes  to  be  ?nduied.  Here  was  a  combimition  of 
ciienmstanees  ot  all  others  calculated,  especially  in  the  ndigious  women, 
to  develo]>  ori;2inal  power,  awaken  new  views  of  duty,  broaden  the 
horizon,  and  blend  the  eariu'st  workers  of  every  elass  in  a  noble  sister- 
IkkhI,  <'onsiH;rated  to  the  great  uplifting  of  the  mass«*s.  Anti  hen\  ever>' 
hour  of  the  day,  were  iH^ing  woven  those  lM)nds  of  sympathy  and  appre- 
ciation, the  intens4>  love  of  the  taithful  teacher  even  for  the  fisdish  and 
en  ing  child,  through  the  whole  bless4Ml  realm  of  lalN>r  antl  love  in  the 
common  s«'hool.  .Inst  what  the  (.'hristian  minister  or  the  metroiMilitan 
religious  journal  means  by  its  flippant  and  cruel  stigmatizing  of  such  a 
realm  of  consecrati'fl  labor  and  Christian  endeavor  as  **  (stKlless,*'  ^^secu- 
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lar,"  only  "imparting  mentjil  slircwdiiww"  to  Ameriiaii  children,  is 
what  I,  whose  |irivjlc(;i<  it  hits  been  for  twelve  years  past  to  live  amoug 
these  people  ami  ni^rk  the  beneflceut  outcome  of  tbeir  work  in  every 
way,  can  not  p] ctcrnl  to  oaderstanO. 

CXIV. 

I  ererywliort'  tixik  note  of  the  snpuHor  intensity,  fiili^lity,  tepchable> 
neM,  and  zea\  lor  iiiiiirovement,  enpecially  amunt:  the  younger  t^^aehers 
of  this  sisterlioixl  nl'  Instruction,  In  all  8oiit)iern  nchools.    The  great 
opportuuitieB  fm  Kiirces8  in  busioeas  lift'  and  all  indnfllTial  occupatioaa 
in  the  South  arr  htilt  monopolized  by  young  men.    OiitHidc  the  opera- 
tive clatM  and  rill'  h:ilf  do/^u  ordinary  oeoiipntions,  like  di-eBBiiiaking, 
board ing-house  ki'<-|>ing,  the  Indefinite  region  of  "  fancy  neeille  work,'' 
and  a  liniite<l  ent  ploy  men  t  in  clerkHhips  of  various  kinds,  there  is  yet 
no  rapid  develupmeiit  of  opportunity  for  protitablLi  litbor  for  young 
white  women  In  tlif  South.    The  realm  of  household  aervicc,  the  higher  ' 
operative  labor  ^md  a  great  deal  that,  in  the  North,  employs  thouaattd 
ID  reH|>ect»hlc  and  wt-ll-paid  woman'it  work,  will  more  and  more  be  care 
for  by  the  nion'  mlelligent  and  enterprising  young  women  of  the  c 
ored  race.    Tfai^   wilt  compel  the  white  girl,  tteeking  employment,  t 
pDHh  towanis  tlxiu-  oocupatious  dependent  on  general  intelligeDce  nod 
ex|>ert  training.     The  rapid  development  of  the  nchool  ayeteni,  moi 
marked  every  ye:ir,  with  the  riiitng  demand  for  butter  teachers,  the  cofN 
reH|K)nding  incri'.kxt'  of  waged,  length  of  scboul  terms,  improved  build- 
ings.  etc,  will  F>timnlate  the  educated  young  women  of  the  South  toJ 
redoubletl  eft'ori.t  iij  ciipture  thia  profeHHion.     Atrea«ly  is  it  becoming 
dilticult  to  hold  .Mutiik'  men  of  competent  abdity  to  the  teacher's  f 
even  in  the  mo>i   n-.-potittlble  and  bexi  |>Mid  |>oaltioii8  in  the  comtDM 
schools.     Irt  Tr\.ix.  iIk-  mo.st  vnterpri«iug  of  the  public-school  Stiit«s,£ 
found  the  will)!''  n'^noii  of  enperiut^ndenue  and  hlgher-claiui  tvocbtoj 
"a  diKsohing  vn  «,"  with  cliangve  so  frequent  as  to  iH>nou»>ty  impair  tiwi 
efilcieticy  and  ultniHii  deatroy  ooDtinDity  of  work  in  the  larger  towiia|.|f 
alremly  the  p4'<i|'l>'  of  one  of  the  moAt  cnltix'ateil  of  the  larger  citJetiH 
having  elected  ii  wimai)  as  superintendent. 

Tlie  Hanie  M»i.-  of  alTaint  tliat  |>entnaded  Snpt.  A.  J.  KickufT,  in  01ev4 
land.  (>hi<i,  tw<tii>  jear*  ago  to  "dUBt  out"  liitt  entire  crowd  of* 
iiia>'ter;<.  chiellx  >"tiiig  men,  teaching  in\-iewof  busiueBHorprofeuioiMl^ 
life,  iiiid  place  ;iT  liie  lieatl  of  all,  exc«pt  the  high  and  normal  schoots,  ' 
the  iH-nr  wiiiiieii  timt  conld  be  obtained  by  the  salary  of  a  man,  whereby 
the  fithooU  of  t  li;it  city  were  pronounced  by  eminent  Knrojiean  risitora 
the  iH-^t  in  the  riii»ti ;  that  gives  to  the  young  women  of  Massaol 
KvttM  !Ni  [MT  cejit  of  I  lie  potiltlons  In  the  common  schools,  and  to  wom 
every  ihwiIiuii   hi   lire  public  scfaooln  for  while  children  iu  MotDI 
Teiiii.,  Hste;nlii'.  ni.iviog  to  the  pame  result  through  the  Sontb. 
Huutlii-rii  >uuug  white  mau  of  to-day  no  longer  worahlpa  hiaown  Sti 
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bat  like  the  American  '^  smart  boy ''  everywhere,  goes  where  he  can 
get  or  do  the  most  good.  Even  the  Sonthern  yoiing  woman  is  begin- 
ning to  follow  his  footsteps.  She  has  an  honorable  place  in  the  school- 
room in  every  border  city  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Loais.  She  is  making 
herself  felt  in  the  higher  occupations — artistic,  professional,  journalistic, 
literary — in  all  the  States.  Probably  several  thousand  of  these  young 
women  are  iiow  in  the  best  schools  of  the  border  cities,  and  the  North- 
ern colleges  for  women. 

CXV. 

But  the  home  field  of  education  is  becoming  their  pro|>er  preserve. 
Many  of  the  more  successful  common-school  teachers  of  the  earlier 
I)eriod — like  Misses  Haygood, Conway,  Kelly,  and  Rutherford — are  now 
at  the  heA4l  of  the  most  important  seminaries  for  girls.  Every  Southern 
State  seems  to  have  now  accepted  the  situation  and  is  giving  higher 
educational  op|K>rtQnities  at  public  exi>ense  to  its  young  women.  The 
three  Southwestern  States — Missouri,  Arkansas, and  Texas — now  admit 
women  to  the  State  University,  and  two  of  them  have  excellent  normal 
schools  with  a  vigorous  development  of  the  normal  institute.  Several 
of  the  States  east  of  the  AUegbeuies  have  opened  the  State  University 
to  women,  and  all  of  them  have  either  established  or  are  about  to  pro- 
vide normal  instruction  for  teachers.  In  six  of  the  Southern  States 
modified  woman's  sufifrage  in  school  affairs  and  the  right  to  hold 
official  position  in  school  administrations  are  granted  to  women.  In 
New  Orleans,  Tulane  University  has  made  the  new  departure  of  the 
woman's  annex,  in  the  Sophia  Newcomb  College  for  girls.  A  few  influ- 
ential women  In  Mississippi  rightly  claim  the  honor  of  inaugurating 
the  movement  which  persuaded  the  legislature  five  years  ago  to  estab- 
lish the  free  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Girls,  an  institution 
where  a  young  woman  with  free  tuition  and  small  expenditure  c«iu  ob- 
tain a  good  academical  education  with  normal  professional  training, 
and  with  some  industrial,  bread-earning  occupation  a  compulsory  fea- 
ture. Oeorgia  has  alrea<ly  establishe<l  a  similar  school  and  South  Caro- 
lina is  preparing  to  do  the  same. 

And  this  great  movement,  including  the  people's  common  school, 
of  which  it  is  the  outcome,  is,  to  far  greater  extent  than  is  understood, 
the  work  of  the  women  of  the  South.  The  old-time  prejudice  against 
all  save  the  social  leadership  of  woman  still  hinders  the  progress  of  the 
common  school  and  is  felt  more  strongly  in  the  academical  antl  collegi- 
ate establishments,  largely  sectarian  and  still  greatly  controlled  by  the 
clergy.  I  ^find  numbers  of  important  towns  that  still  ^*  linger  shiver- 
ing on  the  brink  ;"  held  fast  by  the  su]>erstition  of  masculine  superior- 
ity in  e<lucation,  whoever  the  man  maybe;  and  ^' fear  to  launch  away" 
b3'  placing  their  public  instruction  in  the  hands  of  a  splendid  woman, 
to  whom  the  heart  of  the  community  gravitates  with  a  prophetic 
instinct  that  can  not  be  forever  8U[)pressed. 


17"2  SOITHKHN    WOJIKN    IS  TIIK    RKCEN'T 

For  the  most  itntahle  ontisome  of  tUe  great  \r»r  of  redemption  in  ^ 
Soutli  tiafllieen  tlit>  cniaucipatlon  of  woman  from  the  l-jiiro|H>an  to  I 
American  relalinn  to  society.  DnriiiK  the  fonr  ynflrit  of  oiiHict  a 
garnered  n|)  her  jioirers  and  trained  herself  to  a  u«vr  It^tadership  iu  prM- 
tical  life.  She  ^ah  the  moviag  spirit  in  t)ie  rcvivul  of  etiiicatloii  in  its 
secondary  and  bixluT  dopartrannts  for  girla.  During  the  teu  troubled 
yeani  that  follon-i><l  tlio  cointnir  of  peace,  in  the  home,  the  prirate,  aod 
the  new  common  sitbtHils,  she  blazed  a  way  ont  of  the  woode  towards 
the  open  coimtr^  orniiiverxal  edauallon.  To-day  she  is  in  possession 
of,  probably,  the  rniiioHty  of  (KuiitionH,  ami  does  three-fonrths  of  the  val- 
uabie  teavbiiit^iii  the  tiominou  mjIiooIk  for  white  people.  Everywhere, 
at  botup  ami  in  i  lie  neigbboriug  Stati'i>,  she  is  pusbiug  in  at  every  open 
opportunity;  rin;;iiiB  the  beli  and  banging  "tbe  knocker  on  th«  big 
fhiuttloor"  locki'i)  on  tfaeinitide.  The  coming  ten  yearn  will  record  her 
victory.  Iu  plotitig  in  her  hands,  to  an  great  an  extent  an  eveti  in  New 
England,  tbo  a&:iirR  i>f  atl ministration  and  laHtrnctlon  in  the  people's 
common  xchool,  :iiid  in  ojicning  to  her,  as  fVe^tly  as  in  the  Weflt,  a^lniia- 
siOD  to  evfry  realm  of  tbe  higher  education,  the  men  of  the  South  will 
give  the  bent  pniof  of  the  reality  of  that  chivalrio  estimation  of  their 
own  womanh<>o<1  which  is  tbeir  boant.  Chivalry,  iu  its  Amerioau  ac- 
ceptation, iBsim|>ly  the  Master's  golden  rule  everywhere  applied  in 
life.  To-<lay  tht-  (Miunlry  awaifi,  with  "gn>at  expectation!;,"  the  floal 
demonstration  oi  the  higher  civilization  by  the  New  l^ioiilh,  by  placing 
io  tbe  hands  of  it*  ki'kmI  women  (he  education  of  its  younger  children, 
with  equal  op|H>rriinlty  for  study  and  service  through  tbe  whole  upper 
story  of  the  secomUry  uud  higher  cultare,  from  the  plantation  primary 
to  the  [Jniven<it,v  of  Virginia. 

CXVI. 

No  feature  of  the  nt-w  Soul  hum  common  school  lit  more  bnnlened  < 
with  far-reachiiici-otiNfipiencvn  than  the  department  ikstablioheil  and  sup- 
ported for  thf  lit'oi-tiLof  more  than  1.000,000  children  and  youth  of  tbe 
colnretl  [>oople.  It  would  grvutly  clear  up  the  Southern  situation  if  tVO 
nets  of  ]>eoplc.  Ixuli  doubtleow  honeat  in  tbeir  convictious,  would  tak*»a| 
themselves  outKuli'  of  prwrnnceived  theories,  iu  which  they  are  wandei 
ing  as  in  a  Fli>iid.t  everglade,  with  no  pmetlual  outcome,  aud  tbo  o 
poKHible  rexiilt  in'W  cjiniplieAtiotis  iu  the  future. 

The  lintt  t-luM  i-t  a  r«>nsJdurable  {wrtion  of  the  Southern  white  people,'  ' 
eN]H-cially  ill  tli>-  :iirjl  districts,  who  either  question  tbo  value  of  educa- 
tiiiritothi'  Ni';:r<il.ilK»rerorprote.'(i  against  the  "injustice"  of  educating 
him  in  fn'i-  ■iriHO'l-i  -iiiiiiorte*!. as  they  are  very  largely,  by  the  taxatloi 
<.f  til.-  whit.'  r.i»-.-.     Whde  no  Southern  State  save  two,  wo  believe,  ba 
lie.-ii  tM-r-.ii,iil.-<i  by  "his  party  to  r^fiifieto  l»e  taxed  for  tbo  support  of  i 
tf.i-;  I  lie  cli-iiieiit^try  comniou  ttchool  for  all  children,  yet  in  more  thl 
luii'Si^ite  ;i  nioiciiK-iit  has  tn-en  inangnrated  to  return  to  the  system  abe 
d.iiit'.l  liy  k.'iilii<'hy.  of  set  ling  apart  tbe  whole  taxation  of  these  peo[r.- 
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for  their  owu  use,  or  in  some  wuy  withdrawing  the  aid  of  the  white 
])eople.  In  oue  SUite  a  law  of  this  kind  was  defeated  by  the  decision 
of  the  courts.  In  every  State  there  is  enough  of  this  agitation  to  alarm 
and  exas|>erate  the  colored  folk  and  at  once  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
coIore<l  churches,  many  of  whose  clergy  are  trying  to  establish  the 
parochial  sectarian  school  system,  and  stimulate  the  sectional  spirit 
which  all  giHul  people  in  the  country  deplore. 

For  in  the  llrst  jilace  if  anything  is  demonstrates!  amid  the  confusion 
of  tongues  that  rages  around  '^the  labor  question,^  it  is  that  intelligent 
labor  in  the  mass(^s,  organized  and  guided  by  the  skilled  labor  of  experts, 
is  tht'  only  method  by  which  any  Ameri<*^in  IStiite  can  develop  its  re- 
sources ami  build  itself  up  into  the  varied  tyi>e  of  industry  character- 
istic of  Republican  institutions.  The  most  serious  burden  upon  labor 
to-day  in  our  country  is  the  illiteracy,  incomi>etence,  and  general  hand- 
to-mouth  style  of  working  and  living  in  which  millions  of  our  country- 
men still  Hounder.  Tht*  man  who  asserts  that  the  seven  millions  of  our 
colored  citizens  are  worse  off  for  their  education  for  the  past  twenty- 
live  years,  either  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about>,  or  does  know 
exactly  that  the  logic  of  his  contention  leads  back  to  slavery,  or  a  con* 
dition  so  little  removed  therefrom  that  any  State  in  which  It  prevails 
may  as  well  make  its  ^<  last  will  and  testament,''  and  prepare  to  disap- 
|)ear  from  the  fellowship  (»f  civilized  communities  within  the  coming 
generation.  The  only  cure  of  the  present  defects  of  negro  educsition  is 
more  schooling  of  a  l>etter  kind,  solid  elementary  instruction  six  months 
in  the  year,  with  industrial  training  by  a  class  of  teachers  reliable  as 
moral  guides  no  less  than  competent  as  instructors  in  letters.  The  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education  of  these  people,  outside  what  the  State  can 
atfonl,  is  now  well  cared  for  in  the  great  mission  schools.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  Southern  peoi>le  do  their  duty  the  North  may  be  relied  upon 
to  help,  and  Congress  will  resfiond  to  any  practicsible  system  of  national 
aid  acceptable  to  the  eilucational  public  of  the  South. 

The ''injustice '- complained  of  is  apart  of  the  American  common, 
school  system  whereby  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  i)erhai»s  by  a  third 
of  her  population,  taxes  itself  9S,000,0(N)  ye^irly,  paying  $20  a  head  to 
educrate  her  4<K>,(NK)  school  chiltlren,  IN)  i)er  cent  of  whom  are  given  the 
advantages  of  a  free  high  school,  with  uulimitetl  years  for  attendance, 
beside  a  score  of  good  normal  schools  with  fnH3  tuition  for  teachers,  and 
such  facilities  for  goinl  reading  iis  are  enjoyed  nowhere  else.  The  Ameri- 
can idea  is  that  the  profierty  of  the  State  shall  oiiucate  its  children,  and 
the  denial  of  this  fundamental  principle  would  precipitate  a  ^Mabor 
agitation''  compared  with  which  the  disturbance  of  to-day  is  a  summer's 
breeze  to  a  cyclone.  Xot  only  justi(!e,  but  every  consideration,  indus- 
trial, social,  political,  and  religious,  |N>intsto  universal  education  as  the 
l»ottom  question  in  every  American  State,  the  neglect  of  which  un8(*t- 
tles  everything,  the  wise  handling  of  which  will  settle  all  things  aright, 
with  persistence,  patience,  patriotism,  and  (rod*s  providence  as  irre- 
sistible allies. 


SOLTUKRN    WOMKN    IN    THK    KICCENT 
CXVII. 


On  the  other  IihikI,  u  [wrtUin  uf  the  e<)ticated  colored  peopli 
their  Northern  rrk-ndii  do  i;r6ftL  iiijutttiou  to  the  Southern  miiiitationi 
public,  which,  in  i-stablishiug  urnl  riai)portiug  the  uoDiuiun  hcIiooI  for 
the  Negro  now  tliese  twenty  years,  defeuding  it  against  its  enemies 
and  making  it  somi'what  better  every  year,  deserves  tbe  approbation  of 
the  Bepublic  huiI  tiH|><>cially  the  hearty  cooperation  of  tbe  colored  eiti- 
Eena  and  their  u-itxtMu  friends.  Tlie  separation  of  colored  from  white 
children  in  BohonllriK  n"  itiinply  inevitable,  and,  like  all  inevitable  oon- 
ditious,  has  gm.u  iidvautages  tti  the  present  condition  of  the  race. 
Unly  in  separatf  schools  can  the  children  of  these  people  acquire  the 
entire  circle  of  pcri^onal  ({nalitiea  wbieh  make  tbe  self-reliant  cicizeiii 
be  protected  frmi  unfavorable  KHAociatJonx,  and  be  schooled  in  tbe 
wayn  best  adapi  •■•{  to  the  first  generation  of  a  race  that  hH«  received 
edacation  thri>ui;li  the  tnediuro  of  letters.  Besides,  the  coeducation  of 
tbe  races  in  tlie  Sunth  would  practically  deprive  the  suiterior  cIohh  of 
yonng  coloretl  p>'<i|i]i<  of  their  most  valuable  opportunity  at  prcttont — 
their  1ea4lership  ni  the  common-Hchool  training  of  1,01X1,000  colorcil 
children — by  alt  i»l.l!<  the  most  imjKirtant  profeHBioual  work  now  o|>en  to 
them,  including,  iis  ii  Hit  often  does,  the  building  up  of  an  iutolligeut 
and  reliable  nuiir'<iry,  and  the  Improvement  of  the  Sund(^  school  in 
the  colored  chunlH-it. 

1  am  often  diHiunnigud  by  what  HceuiB  to  mu  a  fnilnre  to  appreciate 
tbe  present  op|>ortiiuities  of  tiie  younger  third  of  the  Negro  i>eople  by 
a  considerable  puriiou  nf  their  etlucated  claMH  who  persiHt  iu  looking  at 
tbe  general  situiii  imi  through  the  clouded  spectacles  of  their  own  pecul' 
iar  dittabilitiex.  Ktcry  wiite  and  good  uian  dc]>lore«  ibcite  disabilities, 
and  lalmrs  for  I  lit'ir  gradual  removal.  Unt  too  many  of  this  chuts  fail 
to  apprvi-iato  ili-'  fiict  that  to-day  no  set  of  eduf^ted  young  people  iu 
(JhriiilendtiMi  lin"  tuch  au  opimrtunity  as  tlietmselves  in  the  mental, 
moral,  religions,  ^tint  social  leadership  of  7,000,000  peopl(^-a  natioo 
vitliin  a  iiatinri— »>  jtitimalely  inwrunght  luto  thu  very  texture  of  clvili* 
zatiun  in  one  iIiimI  our  American  Htateo  that  not  only  their  welfare  but 
that  Of  the  K<-|iiiblio  is  largely  duiwiidenl  njmn  the  outcome.  Every 
conr'iilt'ration.  ui-t  only  tbe  higbest,  but  witie  ex[>ediency,  i>ersonalcou- 

uern,  unit  coriin ^enne,  now  implores  the  more  lavored  ctiktx  of  this 

lN-4>pl.'  to  put  oiii  ..I  niiu<l  everything  that  will  conflict  with  the  practical 
work  •i[j  li.iiiil.     rii^t  work  iis  within  a  generation,  to  bring  the  younger 
tbinl  "if  ihi'i  ;;ria!  (■o|)Hli(tion  toHuch  au  industrial,  mental,  moral,  and 
wx'iiil  ^t«te  oi  iKni'M  for  full  American  citizensbip  that  no  State  will 
eithci  ilan-  or  il'sin'  to  withhold  from  itall  legal  protection  in  tbeob- 
niun  (-ivil  rik'l>'>  uncorded  to  the  whole.     White  national  legislation  m 
<h>  mmifu  li;it,  Nrirtbern  symjiathy  more,  aud  a  growing  conviction 
iHtibi-jvii'iuiil  riirirtiian obligation  among  the  Southern  people  ntosl 
alt.  It  sLuiilil  Ix-  nntlenitood  plainly  that  this  result  depends  won 
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the  cousecrateil  labor  and  the  intelligent,  firm^  and  conciliatory  attitude 
of  |)erhap8  a  hundred  thousand  educated  and  able  men  and  women  of 
that  nice  than  upon  all  other  influences  combined. 

CXVIII. 

And  no  division  of  this  leading  class  now  occupies  such  a  post  of 
vantage  as  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools  for  the  colored  i>eople« 
There  are  now  23,000  of  them,  and  their  numl>er  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, through  the  enlarging  opportunities  of  the  great  mission  schools 
and  the  systiuu  of  normal  instruction  now  supi>orted  in  every  Southern 
State.  It  only  needs  a  larger  body  of  competent  (people  to  open  every 
public  colored  schoolhouse  door  in  the  South  to  teachers  of  this  race, 
with  increasing  opiK)rtuuity  in  the  seminaries  for  higher  instruction 
established  by  the  North.  At  present  the  men  are  in  a  considerable 
majority  in  this  work,  partly  because  a  larger  pro|>ortion  of  young  men 
are  competent  and  because  the  superior  class  of  the  younger  colored 
clergy  often  combine  teaching  with  the  ministry.  The  more  intelligent 
young  men  too  often  are  making  the  serious  mistake  of  crowding  the 
tew  professions  ojien  to  them,  or  thronging  the  cities  and  the  National 
Capital  tor  office  work,  iuste;id  of  following  the  example  of  great  num- 
bers of  educated  white  men  in  looking  to  the  various  mechanical  trades 
and  Industrial  openings  where  they  are  e.si)ecially  needed,  and  where 
there  still  remains  large  opiiortunity  for  success.  Many  of  these  men 
are  now  invaluable,  not  only  as  teachers  and  preachers,  but  as  general 
workers  and  leading  citizens  among  their  people. 

We  here  enforce  again  what  has  already  been  said — the  unique  op- 
portunity and  commanding  position  of  the  colored  teacher  in  the 
Southern  cominon  school.  There  is  no  more  i)estilent  nuisance  in 
America  than  an  ignorant,  vicious,  mischief  making  man  or  woman  in 
this  (position,  unless  It  be  the  ^'bighead''  graduate  of  a  colored  uni- 
versity, contemptuous  of  labor,  inflated  with  the  ^^  little  brief  authority  " 
of  the  schoolroom,  a  social  '*  inashcr,^^  a  i>olitical  wirepuller,  and  a 
general  intermeddler  and  disturl>er  of  good  feeling  between  the  l>etter 
classes  of  the  community,  lint  nowhi*re,  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
can  a  more  valuable  work  l)e  accomplished  than  by  '^the  right  man^ 
from  Hampton,  Fisk,  Atlanta,  or  Tuskegee,  *^  in  the  right  place,"'  his 
8ch(K)lnM)m,  an  office  wherr  he,  the  man  of  all  good  work,  is  building  up 
bis  jieople  in  all  g<KMl  things. 

CXiX. 

And  rs|K»ciulIy  is  the  colored  woman  teach«*r — (M>in|H'tnit  in  acquire- 
ments, chanicter,  professional  ability,  religious  consecration,  womanly 
tact,aii«l  practiced  and  patient  industry — such  a  bi'iuHliction  to  her  i»eople 
as  nolMNly  c>an  understainl,  unless,  like  myself,  he  has  st^en,  year  after 
year,  the  development  of  this  class  of  the  coIohmI  teachinglMMly  in  the 
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teiii,  and,  under  the  prindpiilship  of  Miss  Lucy  Mot^u,  h  remtirkable 
young  woman,  vduiuitoil  in  the  Siileui  (Mass.)  Normal  School,  sustaiim 
its  Iii^h  ivputatii>n  uiu.l  supplies  the  colored  schools  of  the  city  with 
their  tea<*hers. 

Tlie  Ma^rutler  sehool  building  is  used  largely  as  the  practice  depart- 
ment for  this  school,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  better  primary  work  any- 
where, with  more  suggestive  and  satisfactory  results  in  8cholarHhi[s 
deportment,  drawing,  and  the  industrial  work  usimlly  attempted  by 
chihlren  ul'  these  years,  than  can  be  si^n  there  at  any  time  by  any 
visitor.  In  these  Washington  schools,  by  their  payment  of  gomt  wages 
and  favorable  e^MKlitions,  has  been  gathered  a  group  of  excel  lent  colored 
teachers  and  admirable  women.  Many  of  them  have  l>een  educated  in 
the  normal  seh«>ols  of  the  North  as  well  as  at  home.  They  are  not  onl^* 
good  tea<'hers,  but  women  ot  high  character  and  [Hirsonal  refinement, 
known  and  esteemed  at  home  and  abroail. 

The  great  mission  colleges,  es|)ecially  the  Hampton  Normal  Institute 
ami  similar  institutions  establishetl  by  the  Southern  States,  are  rapi<lly 
increasing  this  class  of  excellent  colonel  women  teachers.  As  the  young 
educiited  men  of  the  race  improve  their  oiKMung  industrial  opportuni- 
ties, the  call  for  young  women  will  increiise  until  they  will  become  the 
majority,  as  in  the  schools  for  white  chihlren  and  youth.  As  it  is,  their 
work  is  even  more  radical  and  essential  to  the  future  of  their  i)eople 
than  that  of  any  other  class.  As  teachers  in  the  common  an<l  the  Sun- 
day school,  leaders  of  the  w<Muen  in  the  churches,  wives  of  the  clergy- 
men and  other  educated  men,  influential  thnmgh  their  knowledge  of 
industrial  matters,  esi>ecially  valuable  in  the  reform  and  uplifting  in  the 
home  life  of  their  people,  their  work  and  worth  can  not  be  overestimated. 
For  only  as  the  home  of  the  Southern  Negro  is  built  on  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  chastity,  tem|>er«ince,  intelligent  industry,  and  all  the  qualities 
that  nuike  for  Christian  womanhocnl,  is  there  any  rational  hoi>e  for  the 
l»ermanent  advancement  of  the  riice.  What  this  sisterhcuNl  of  noble 
young  womin  should  now  have  is  the  sympathy,  wise  co<>[>eration,  and 
material  aid  of  the  Christian  women  of  the  South,  for  the  results  of 
what  they  aiv  doing  are  already  felt,  and  more  and  more  will  prevail 
in  every  Southern  home. 

CXXI. 

Thus  have  I  attempted,of  necessity  in  a  manner  sketchy  and  boundetl 
a  good  deal  by  my  own  personal  observation  as  the  interpreter  of  all  I 
have  read  and  heard  of  South(*rn  education,  to  give  the  outlines  of  my 
own  estimate  of  the  educ.itional  situaition  of  the  South,  as  concerns 
es|H.H.*ial]y  the  elementary  and  sei-ondary  schooling  of  its  chihlren  and 
youth,  and,  as  the  title  of  my  essay  indicates,  with  particular  reference 
tt>  the  heart  of  the  matter :  the  <lirect  and  indirt^ct  influence  of  ^^  South- 
ern woNuMi  in  the  recent  educational  movement  of  the  South.*'  I  antici- 
pate that  in  laying  such  emphasis  uikiu  the  woman  side  of  the  matter 
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bonier  citieti  aii.l  iliruiiji:!)  all  ttie  Soiithnra  StaUut.    There  are  noj 
probably 'S(KW  cJilorMl  wutnvu  U^ucliiug  »cUool,  the  great  m^jonty^ 
tbeut  in  the  uoiTi mull  achoob.    OTconrAc,  too  many  uf  tliout  are  <WQI 
way  iiicompeteni  itnil  loo  few  tJioronghly  iinalilled  for  thin  g:rente8t  4 
all  sort«  of  Aiuerium  woman's  work.    But  a  larger  nnmbcr  every  yei 
are  doing  better  M-rviee,  and  a  couHideraltle  ulatus  are  ho  good  thaft 
never  8i>en<l  an  bmii-  In  the  »>:lioolroooi  with  oue  of  them  wlthoiil  fe«lil 
tbattbe  colore^l  numan  btt»  a  natural  aptUnde  for  Icaeliing  not  i 
balf  uuderHluod  liy  bor  own  i>Mpk',  litit  oerttiiii  to  make  bur  ii  iiio^t  p 
erTnl  inllnence  in  ihu  fatore  of  Imth  racos  in  the  South. 

For  two  liundrvd  yeatH  the  Negro  woman  has  been  the  servant,  nan 
"mammy'"  and  ■■aunty'*  of  the  foruiuost  Southem  people,  and  withi 
hershorlconiings.  ]i;iHtand  premmt,  ia  ittill  beloved  by  the  ohildrenl 
noclass  in  similar  (^ondiUon  ba8  ever  been  in  onr  country.    Then 
atobboru  -'  ItonDxtn  "statcHmau  melts  and  talks  like  a  Christian  geull 
■Dan  in  praise  of  tix-  pwd  old  Mlst^^'r  in  bloek  who  was  more  to  his 
bood  than  even  \u*  profuse  rhetoric  citu  set  forth,     lieru  is  the  |)ni 
deotial  furnishiti;:,  in  Ibis  uative  loving  kindnetts,  uuseltUhueits,  c 
lesrt  patience,  ovxrHoniug  humor  and  sympatbetio  insight  iulool 
uaturc,  for  the  o,t\w  of  the  leacber,  with  the  added  qualillcatiouii.l 
suitable  ednuatiim,  moral  Htamiua  and  the  nocial  refinement  that  coq 
so  easdy  to  the  i-<l  united  colored  woman.     It  is  aBeleK8  to  argue  1 
point  with  oue  wlm  does  not  know  what  i«  now  going  on  la  the  schoi 
rooms  of  the  UouMi ;  and  (here  is  no  neee«aity  for  argument  with  i 
competent  obs(^>r-.  cr,  alter  suitable  obrterratioo. 


oxx. 


Thirty   years  ;i;.'o,  Myrtilla  Miuer,  a  iiortbern  achoolinistreas,  1 
the  seemitJ^^lv  li,>|>>-k>sit  work  of  establishing  a  high  auhool  for  free  Q 
ore!  Kirl'*  hi  the  >  i[>  of  WaHbJngton,  D. C  ller biography,  now  writta 
trIU  ihi-  I'litliftii    Hid  ia^piriuj*  tale  of  her  career  in  that  city. 
diMth,  Hill-  Irl'i  :>  ^uiall  pro(>erty  dedicated  In  the  higher  inatruotlj 
of  colon^il  ;.'ir]s.     \  doxen  y««T«  ago  I  first  vt8ite«t  tlie  Miner  Ifoi 
Scliix)!.  thfii  uikIit  the  vonirul  of  Che  direetun  of  this  fund,  taaght^ 
a   large  luiililiiiv:  >>nned   by  the  eorponitiun,  rn  uon'jectmn  wftli  I 
publii-srlnHiU  luiitmhing  trained  teachers  for  their  lue.     The  priooi; 
MisH  Iirii.V!<.  -t   >-i^1orvd  womao,  Imru   and  educated  in  MasMachnw 
was  i>n('  utth<'  aii>ni  competent  esperta  in  this  work  I  have  ever  knol| 
and,  niidi-r  h>T  -Ldiuirable  mauageiuent,  the  achool  made  good  pro 
Ilt-r  l.ttt-r  yt-.ir^  nerv  [tMSMed  in  Huwartl  Univvraily  as  pr«ifen»or  of  im) 
g..gi«--,  wh.-n-  >li.-  .lied  Ui  181W,  t\-gruH«^  by  all  m  h..  kne*  of  her  gn-^ 
work,     lly  wIi.it  -tiuj*  to  menn  unwuuMitiil  vi^iunary  |><'ln>,  Hii!*  ft* 
w.in  dciui'lit'il  II '1111  Uiu  normal  sehool  and  id  now  involved  iaanatten 
UI  nii^>iiMi  ,iii<l  jiKlii.striiil   work  in   tlie  eily.     But  the  Durma)  echt. 
tbiin  c.-t.il>li->ij<-'l.  I-.  now  siipjfurled  us  apart  of  the  vonimon-M:lioul  » 
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tern,  and,  under  tlu^  priiicipalsliip  of  MisM  Lucy  ^[oteu,  a  remarkable 
young  woman,  iHlucateil  in  the  Salem  (Mans.)  Normal  behool,  sustaiuB 
its  high  i*eputation  and  RUitplien  the  coloreil  (MshoolB  of  the  city  with 
their  teaehers. 

The  Ma^Tuder  sehool  building  in  used  hirgely  a^  the  practice  depart- 
ment for  this  8ciiool,  an<l  I  have  rarely  seen  lM3fter  primary  work  any- 
where, with  more  suggeMtive  and  HatiHfactory  results  in  scholarnhip, 
de]M>rtmeiit,  drawing,  and  the  industrial  work  usually  attempted  by 
children  of  these  yei\rs,  than  can  be  seen  thei*e  at  any  time  by  any 
visitor.  In  these  Washington  schools,  by  their  payment  of  gocMt  wages 
and  favorable  conditions,  has  been  gathere^l  a  group  of  excellent  colored 
teachers  and  admirable  women.  Many  of  them  have  been  eilucated  in 
the  normal  schools  of  the  North  as  well  as  at  home.  They  are  not  onl^^ 
gooil  teachers,  but  women  ot  high  character  and  personal  refinemeuti 
known  and  esteemetl  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  great  mission  colleges,  especially  the  Hampton  Normal  Institute 
and  similar  institutions  established  by  the  Southern  States,  are  rapidly 
increiising  this  class  of  excellent  colored  women  teachers.  As  the  young 
educated  men  of  the  race  improve  their  oi»ening  industrial  opportuni- 
ties, the  call  for  young  women  will  increiise  until  they  will  become  the 
majority^  as  in  the  schools  for  white  children  and  youth.  As  it  is,  their 
work  is  even  more  radical  and  essential  to  the  future  of  their  people 
than  that  of  any  other  class.  As  teachers  in  the  common  and  the  Sun- 
day si;hool,  le.iders  of  the  women  in  the  churtdies,  wives  of  the  clergy- 
men and  other  educated  men,  influent i<d  through  their  knowledge  of 
industrial  nnitters,  esi)ecially  valuable  in  the  reform  and  uplifting  in  the 
home  life  of  their  people,  their  work  and  worth  can  nut  be  overestimate^!. 
For  only  as  the  home  of  the  Southern  Negro  is  built  on  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  chastity,  tem|>erance,  intelligent  industry,  and  all  the  qualities 
that  make  for  Christian  womanhoo<l,  is  there  any  rational  hoi>e  for  the 
l^ermanent  advancement  of  the  race.  What  this  sisterhooil  of  noble 
young  wonuu  should  now  have  is  the  sympaithy,  wise  co<)peration,  and 
material  ai<l  of  the  Christian  women  of  the  South,  for  the  results  of 
what  they  aixi  doing  are  already  felt,  and  more  and  more  will  prevail 
in  every  Southern  home. 

CXXI. 

Thus  have  I  attempteiKof  necessity  in  a  manner  sketchy  and  Iwundetl 
a  good  deal  by  my  own  personal  observation  as  the  interpn>ter  of  all  I 
have  read  and  heard  of  Southern  eilucation,  to  give  the  outlines  of  my 
own  estimate  of  the  educ.itional  situation  of  the  S<mth,  as  concerns 
es|H.'cially  the  elementary  and  secondary  schooling  of  its  chihiren  and 
youth,  an<l,  as  the  title  of  my  essay  indicates,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter :  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  *^  South- 
ern women  in  the  recent  educational  movement  of  the  South.*^  I  antici- 
pate that  in  laying  such  emphasis  ujion  the  woman  si<le  of  the  matter 
S8I1» V2 
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I  go  beyonil  thr  <.-Kliinaic  of  ihe  nioraconftervative  ri«w  of  tnniiyof  tj 
most  e8teejiii?<I  piliicators  of  the.<u>  Stabm.     Rut  t  ran  eee  no  reason  fi 
belierini;  rh:U  itii>  trend  of  L>tlu«ulionnl  tliODjilU  and  tlereluptnetit.  j 
esu^otiull;  tlilti-ri'nt  in  thin  trooi  tU«  otiivr  |)ortionii  of  tbe  Uiiiou.    Tbei 
afl  t!ver,vwli.-ri   iit  niir  pouinry,  I  fiinl  thP  nubler  class  of  yonnp  worn 
moTed  by  Uw  coniiuondvHirufora  broadLT  culture  and  a  more  intlm 
iicqnaiDtaiico  nitb  itie  class  of  ataditwtliat  toucfi  on  thecKtndurt  otUM 
with  an  irrei>ri-.HMii!e  ambition  to  do  their  part,  in  thp  new  indnHtriul  a 
professioiiiil  »i>etiiii(;8  totheErsex.     And  aboveaildol  mark  the  k 
energy,  and  ittnlity  with  which  they  have  respou<led  to  the  call  of  t 
people  for  hi-i\  k  <■  In   the  (tolioolrooui.     U-reat  nnnibers  of  them, 
greater  than  m  mi<lvr»tood  at  home,  are  now  domiciled  in  our  Nortba 
cities,  doiuK'  "^li-n  i»  not  called  for.  perhapn  not  heartily  a]>iiruvediil 
their  own  nfi^rliliorlioods.     Bnt  tlie  time  is  rapidly  parsing  when  1 
capable  and  unrrhy  Sontherii  girl  will  he  eoini>elled  to  leave  her  o^ 
■ectioti  to  lind  ii  Nphere  for  any  honorable  pitriiait,  either  for  bre 
winning  or  tin-  liicber  dispensation  of  the  hread  of  life  to  hungry  Hoql 
There  is  not  iin  mtpurtautedncational  portion  in  the  South  today  t1 
ia  not  Bomcnht'ic  wt'll  tilled  by  a  woman.     Ami  lier  ttuccess  mokeall 
QotoDlyau-i'liii'i't  Iewu)u''fortboasand8ofanibi(ioii8glri8,  huttliep 
of  the  commiiiHi y.    The  leading  women  tenchert«  of  the  South  are  I 
ready  a  c<in'<|ii<'ii<iii!4  Agnre  in  Southern  society,  as  seen  from  outHidei^ 
and,  with  tlieii    liti-niry   and  arttatio  sisterhood,  they  are  coming  HJf 
occupy  the  \>\inv  of  the  Soatbern  womao  of  society  of  a  generation 
■go. 

CXXII. 

It  irao  my  oncinnl  Intention   to  follow  out  thee«  suggestive  linen  of 
deveh>|imeij[   in  the  recent  wlueationat  movement  In  the  South  by  a 
sketch  of  Dicir  Ii>Kical  bearing  npon  much  that  I  see  iu  the  iuduMrial, 
literary,  artiKiK',  .toeial,  moral  reform,  and  religious  life  of  these  Btatea> 
Uappily  fur   liie  iH^miauent  dvlltzatlou  of  this  section,  the  Soulhura 
voman  of  t-i  d;iy,  by   her  inteusu  aud  ])athetic  reminders  of  (h<>  pott 
and  the  pruditiioiiH  power  of  public  opinion,  is  held  to  a  more  gradual  > 
and  roiis4'rviiii\  t-  evolatioii  of  tier  coming  estate  than  her  sifiter  either 
in  the  new  .mil  llmitleM  West  or  the  free  and  eultnred  Hn^t.     But  nh6 
is  nioviii};  ii:i  the  name  liue^  as  the  great  inSnenrial  nujierior  clasaof 
wouifti  ill  iIk'  Niirili,  who  are  not  always  repreitented  by  Ihe  leaders  or 
thertdii-al  ••<  iiiUiil  "woman's  movement,"  (hough  ready  to  secure  every   . 
right,  till  .'v.r.i  ixmitiou,  and  use  every  opjiortnoity  that  the  "sober 
fl«^.|iiiil  ili'>iii;)it "  ;)nd  Christian  common  sense  of  American  womauhood 
will  di-iiiitii<l.     Ak  fiuti  as  that  demand  tM'eomeH  articulate  and  faiiirs 
repnst'utativi-  of  the  foremost  American  womanhood  it  willberec 
and  ur.uiti-<l  1>y  tht-  American  people,  as  it  has  been  during  the 
half  ■'•'ninT.\.     Neither  a  reluctant   Southern  maitboml,  local  thei 
n-ir  the  fxip'ixifs  (if  Hoiitheni   society  will  do  more  than  retard 
oorreti|>ondiii;;  wiimHn*H  movement  in  tliese  sixteen  States. 
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It  is  uot  necessary,  just  iio^,  to  explore  these  widely  diverging  lines, 
whicli,  liice  the  railroad  tracks  of  a  great  prairie  city,  spread  themselves 
onwanl  and  outward,  till  they  dwindle  and  fail  in  a  far-off  horizon. 
There  is  far  too  much  obstinate  theorizing,  vague  prophecy,  and  loud 
and  boastful  proclamation  now  for  the  good  of  the  Southern  people. 
What  the  peculiar  ty|>e  (as  Mr.  Bi'eckinridge  says,  ^^the  provincial 
flavor ")  of  the  coming  Southern  manhood  and  womanhood  is  to  bo; 
how  far  even  the  best  characteristics  of  the  old  aristocratic  onler  an* 
to  be  reproduced,  exalted,  and  gloritieil  in  the  democnitic  order  whicii 
is  now  so  rapidly  materializing;  whether  the  approaching  wealth,  as  in 
the  North,  is  to  bi^  educated  and  directed  into  that  large  and  beneficent 
giving,  for  the  upi>er  side  of  life,  which  is  the  glory  of  xVmerican  civili- 
zation, the  coarse  and  brutal  insensibility  to  which  fact  declares  the 
majority  of  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  ^Mabor  movement  not  only  in- 
comi>etent«  in  business  and  ^^shriekers"  in  politics,  but  vulgar  and 
second-rate  in  their  general  estimate  of  human  society  ;  or  whether,  for 
a  generation,  the  lower  and  more  hateful  results  of  new  accumulation 
are  to  inflict  on  these  communities  a  disiiensation  of  sho<ldy,  self- 
ishness, and  dishonesty,  provoking,  as  even  now  seems  to  be  threat- 
ened, an  uprising  of  the  *^  plain  i>eopIe  ^  to  overthrow  all  established 
laws  of  financial  development,  with  down-rushing  i>olitical  chaos  be- 
yond— it  iH  not  profitable  here  to  inquire.  The  noblest  heart  and  mind 
of  the  South  is  to-day  laboring  with  these  problems.  Such  a  deliver- 
ance as  that  which  comes  to  us  in  the  commencement  address  of  Preni- 
dent  William  Preston  Johnston,  of  Tulane  ITniversicy,  New  Orleans, 
before  the  University  of  Alabama,  in  July,  1891,  is  a  landmark  toward 
the  future  in  which  all  true  Americiuis  may  unite. 

CXXIII. 

But  one  duty  ap|K>ar8  to  me,  above  all  others,  imperative  upon  the 
educ^itional  public  of  these  Southern  States — in  ever}'  way  possible  in 
their  present  circumstances,  by  the  acce[>tance  of  every  honorable  gift, 
by  the  C(N)|>eration  of  the  home,  the  chnrchi  and  the  State,  to  give  to 
the  present  generation  of  Southern  girls  the  full  educational  opiK)r- 
tunityof  our  present  American  life.  No  enlightene<l  man  certainly  will 
disparage  the  importance  of  all  that  is  being  done  for  the  higher  train- 
ing of  Southern  l>oys.  The  only  regret  is  that  the  insanity  of  materialism 
and  the  Kuppo.He4l  ne<*4'ssities  of  common  life  are  driving  so  many  of  them 
away  fmm  the  opportunities  now  at  hand.  In  the  higher  grades  of  the 
excellent  public  grammar  schools  of  Atlant^i,  Ga.,  a  representative  in- 
dustrial Southern  city,  I  found  room  after  room  with  a  little  gnmpof  a 
<lozen  boys  or  less  to  a  swarm  of  girls,  and  the  boys'  high  school,  not 
one  thinl  as  large  as  the  girls'  high  school,  established  by  Supt.  Mallon 
and  presi<led  over  for  years  by  the  queenly  grace  and  culture  of  Liiura 
Uaygood.    In  another  more  |)opulous  city  I  found  but  2  iKiys  an<l  2(M) 
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girls  ill  its  ooeilncatlonal  liifcli  school.  Iiiil<.>cd,  up  to  tbe  Actuitl  cutleEe 
•ge  tbe  iptIo,  from  tliBiigv  or  10  to  18,  iir«  already  iu  overwhelm  in); 
m^ority  ih  the  Scmtbern  Hehoolroom  wher<-ver  I  go.  But  «v«n  here 
a  great  <le»l  more  AhonUl  he  done,  anil  (wn  be  ilone,  for  tlio  tK«tU<rineDt 
of  tbe  eilutMiinii  of  tlieAo  glrlR. 

It  in  of  the  tirnt  imtH>rtAii(w  thiil  n  more  tlioroiigh  sjrsteni  of  trainiDg 
teachers,  eK|ie<-iiill.v-  for  ekimi.'iitary  school  work,  KhouldbeatonceetttHb- 
lisheil.  I  Ho  not  know  of  half  a  dozen  gennine  city  triiiniiig  schools  for 
traehers  soulli  of  WAsbingtun.  It  in  sitoply  a  ttliiiider,  almost  "  an  oat- 
rage,"  lo  ibroHi  a  yoanggirf,  even  a  high  ooboot  or  "funialu  college" 
graduate,  niib  no  kiiowh?tdg«  even  that  tliore  is  a  suieiioo  aud  art  of 
e«lacation,  t>iTti.i|M  u»t  a  ntnulb's  «xi»«rk-nuti  in  earing  lor  children, 
into  one  of  iIk-m-  evHrmiiig  imniary  schoolrooniH  in  tbe  cities,  or  Into 
the  jungle  that  tbe  average  aogmdeil  cunntry  gc4ioo1  must  be.  'i1i« 
conceit  of  eeitnin  "great  edncaton,"  male  or  female,  that  th«  giri 
gnwlnate,  t-vcn  from  Va!««ar,  Li  ootupet«nt  without  timfniug  to  teach 
school,  is  fiisl  lMiv>ming  the  champtou  etUicatlonnl  bereity  of  the  time, 
Awlof  alleuuiitnei*  in  the  world  theHouth  Is  the  plnce  where  a  thorough 
system  of  noruial  tmiutug  in  the  natural  luctjiods  uf  school  keejiing  is 
most  imporlaiil.  A  few  thousand  dt^larn  extra  in  atiy  one  of  twenty 
Sontheni  clti«-J4  thus  wisely  expended  would  increase  tbe  vtilnu  of  their 
schools  l>e.\ori>l  measiin',  and  only  thus  oau  a  jtermunent  clutis  of  relii^ 
ble  teaehem  U-  devutoiied.  The  8iat«  normal  schools  are  too  few  to 
supply  tbe  dctiund,  and  tho  briof  Miinmer  inAtitiitea  only  deal  wltb 
teachers  often  conArmed  in  Iiad  hattitM.  Every  iinptirtiint  Mthool  for 
girls  iu  tlie  ^nith  and  every  graded  achool  should  make  this  a  proini> 
Dent  departtrK'rit  and  work  it  with  all  tbe  vigor  jiossible. 

txxiv. 

Oitt^ide  of  WnMhingtcn  and  two  or  three  special  Slalo  ncboolei  I  am 
noi  awar<'  rif  any  important  movement  In  tlio8^>nlb  to  make  industrial 
IniiiiitiL'.  ''ven  of  an  elementary  Iji*,  h  prominent  element  in  tlie 
M-hiMittiii;  of  white  giri«.  ThiAini|iartaut  department  of  modern  sobool* 
ke4-[>in>,'  IK  fur  Iwtter  orcaniiied  and  more  liberally  dispenxed  to  tin 
(iilonil  (liiin  lothe  white  girls  of  the  Sonlli.  Kobody  disputes  the  necvc- 
Hity  of  iloinc  -ill  Miiugs  pusstble  to  qualify  the  average  colored  school* 
(jirl  fitr  'lie  iitrt  liable  datieH  of  her  lot.  and  evoryl«)dy  kiiowa  the  lufil* 
ant-bitly  f.iilnretif  that  dangerous  •' little  learuine'' which  leaves  herft 
vii'tini  til  htxIiii-K*  iind  a  candidate  for  ruin.  But  there  are  Inmdrecls  o/t 
thousand!'  of  >niiug  white  woiu«n  in  the  South  looking  with  n  migbQr^ 
bint'iui;  fur  tliot  irjining  in  Mmr  one  of  the  SIO  breail-iriuiiing  w 
lioii!!  now  in  the  busy  hands  of  their  yorthern  sisters.  It  is  Htt 
than  ■'lit-i-i  rriK-ltv  and  heartless  itel&tUiness,  though  veneered  wik'i 
qn<-nl  ot'iiiMnentahty,  to  keep  theius  tttiod  jprls  adrift  outside  the 
beatmc  .iIhiu-   In  uuskilled  work,  till  foKed  by  pabllo  aentinct 
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a  lioisty,  early  inarriage,  in  itti  outcome  an  evil  more;  fatal  even  than  the 
free  ilivorce  of  tlio  North.  The  Southern  woman  of  to  day,  out8ide  the 
frivolous  ela88,  doniroa  to  work.  But  ahc  also  deAirea  and  has  the  right 
to  demand  that  she  shall  be  taught  those  improved  methoils  of  work 
whieh,  ]H.'rhaps,  more  than  anything  fix  the  character  of  society  and 
the  estimate  of  genuine  refinement  The  ^^conservatism"'  that  denies 
this  is  simply  a  back-water  slough  of  reactionary  des|)ond,  in  which  no 
progressive  Southern  community  will  long  be  content. 

cxxv. 

We  re]>eat,  what  has  been  said  before,  that  the  time  has  come  in  the 
South,  as  elsewhere,  when  the  silly  American  habit  of  calling  even 
second-rate  common  things  by  uncommon  names  should  be  discoun- 
tenanced, nowhere  more  sternly  than  in  the  higher  education  of  young 
women.  The  showy,  ex|>ensive,  and  misleading  parade  of  young  girl 
graduates  of  high  and  academic  schools,  trained  to  enact  a  gorgeous 
spectacle  which  is  an  educational  sham  if  not  a  farce,  amid  the  hur- 
rahs of  crowded  o|)era  houses,  the  adulation  of  friends,  and  the  sickening 
glorification  of  the  local  press,  is  the  most  discouniging  element  in  the 
movement  for  the  higher  eilucatiou  of  young  women.  It  makes  one 
even  res|>ect  the  obstinate  command  of  tough  old  (ien.  Hill  that  the 
girls  in  the  University  of  Arkansas  siiould  dress  in  checked  gowns  and 
sunbonnets.  The  very  name  and  catalogue  of  man}*  of  these  aeademies 
for  girls  is,  in  itself,  the  most  forcible  argument  for  a  severe  and  relent- 
less <Miew  departure'*  towards  the  upper  story  of  an  education  that  is 
of  the  higher  sort  in  something  beside  a  ^*  thundering  in  the  index ''and 
an  overgrown  printed  course  of  study.  At  various  points  in  the  South, 
as  we  have  before  iudicate<1,  this  reform  is  stiniug  in  the  minds  of  the 
i-eal  leaders  of  e<lucation,  making  sensible  people  disguste4l  with  the 
boastful  comi)arison  of  i>oor  and  sui)erQcial  with  genuine  schools,  every 
year  bringing  to  the  front  a  larger  numlM*r  of  resolute  girls  who  will 
either  get  what  they  want  at  home  or  find  it  elsewhere,  and  giving  a 
]>atlietic  forc4'  to  the  ap])eals,  alniast  heartbreaking  in  their  intensity,  of 
the  noblest  teachers  for  the  means  of  establishing  the  real  woman's 
G4)]leg(*  and  university  as  it  is  now  understood  in  the  gresit  tnlucational 
centers  of  every  country. 

And  these  things  must  l>e  given,  and  given  as  s|>ee<lily  as  may  be, 
to  furnish  the  young  women  of  the  South  for  the  im|>erative  demands 
of  the  present.  They  must  Ik*  given  with  the  expectation  of  meeting 
the  logical  result  of  ''  the  womanV  movement  '*  (or  higher  culture  as 
the  years  go  on.  Surely  the  men  of  the  South,  who  have  filled  the 
world  with  the  praise  of  their  womankind  in  the  )>ast,  and  to-day  insist, 
sometimes  even  with  heat  and  violence,  that  the  society  ina<le  by  her 
in  theohl  time  was  the  best  upon  earth,  will  not  iH'ly  their  own  faith  by 
tile  unmanly  fear  that  the  broadest  and  loftiest  eihiciition  appn>ved  by 
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the  CKUxeiisim  >'I  (brinteiitlom  vill  in  ati.v  ivtiy  ilwarl'  Iicr  oapadtj 
pervort  Uor  miinuntKXxl.  RHttifr  will  lliey  rfji)tc«  to  (MiiiBeorate  tlielr 
Dew  trealttt  (<i  \U  nottluat  udc,  tliv  training  of  Uio  yoniif;  womniiliood 
of  tfae  •:>oatli  lur  the  eiilargioK  dntiosnucl  tltroueitig  o|i])ortiiiiftieB  of 
"tlie  gruiid  iiiii)  nwfal  linte,"  ivt^n  now  at  liaixl,  tilvndiug  witb  tb« 
swjrt-aU\'aiiL'ii]K  H[ilen<l«ni  hikI  Holemiiitiex  of  the  y«ira  to  come. 

V\X\l. 


W"  SmUtum  Stain. 

(Thia  UbU  i*  i>v{>ikI  froai  tberaimrtauf  the  Nktiuual  BiiTpau  ol' Eilueatiui 
IMH^IW,  uiiil  i;{tim  infurmatluD  oonreminic  all  iiutitaliouB  for  Ihe  superior  »< 
tionof  womrii  m  titimi  AoiiUiem  8ulciiat  that  tiliicili  tbepnistwion  of  iha  Btllf 
AcircDlar  K(ldi.>..r.l  t«BTidlTlil«lyi!l*lHl>iil4><lamangtliliirlluwof  Mhoulkhaiibro 
a  largp  otimliFr  ui  .  Mfitln)ti>ri>  <o  xhn  flrparrni'iit,  and  from  tliU  oolloctloii  aiI<llH 
bav«lHvo  inadf  ii  ilii  11*1.     Tbo  |>«n>rruBl  «lHivrvatii>n  uf  tlienuthor  of  tbUolrc 
of  iufnrniatioti  lia>  I>i»u|[bt  liioi  lu  coauootiuu  witb  a  laTt;«  n>iinb«Tof  jirlvaM  •> 
for  Ki rill  uf  w hie li  lb.-  Bureau  ofEilDcalion  has  no  kuowliHlgc.   It  iaboiuMl  Ihatv 
•chool  in  the  B"iit1i  will  benorforth  wnil  i|i  rataluRue  Bvvry  yt'ar  {u  t)ii 
preaervation  in  llir  lidmrj-.J 
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CXXVIII. 

Ac(!<>nUn)C  to  lute  authority  there  are  now  in  15  Southern  8tateH  Home 
150  schools  for  the  HUperior  iiistructiou  of  women,  of  whieh  50  for  the 
white  nice  are  cmMlueational.  Nearly  all  the  superior  schools  for  the 
colored  rai*e  are  co<Hlncational.  The  State  universities  of  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  au<l  Kentucky  admit  women.  Tulane  Universityi 
liimisiana;  Kutherford  College,  North  Carolina ;  T.  S.  (irant  Univer- 
sity, Maryville;  Carson,  Newman.andotherooUeges  in  Tennessee;  Fort 
Worth,  Southwestern  and  Baylor  universitieH,  Texas;  and  Bethany  Col- 
le^e,  West  Virginia,  ate  coeducational.  Of  this  number  44  are  reported 
as  nonsectarian,  the  remainder  divide<l  amoui;  10  relipous  denomina- 
tions. Kight  thousand  young  women  are  re|>orted  in  the  collegiate 
department  of  these  institutions,  beside  large  numbers  now  attend- 
ing schools  of  similar  grades  in  the  Northern  States.  Nearly  a  hundred 
schools  admitting  women  in  the  South  are  authorized  by  law  to  confer 
degrcH\s.  One  hundnMl  and  twenty-seven  of  these  schools  reiH)rt  an 
income  of  $335,(MKK  It  is  I'eiKirtetl  that  in  41  public  schools  giving 
secondary  instructitin  to  girls,  in  14  Southern  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  there  were  in  1886-'87,  4,84K)  female  students,  with  300 
preparing  for  college.  In  82  schools,  classed  as  partly  public,  there 
were  4,:^K)  girls  receiving  secondary  instruction,  of  whom  22<^  were 
preparing  for  college.  In  288  private  schools,  14,500  girls  were  re- 
ceiving secondary  instruction,  of  whom  100  were  preparing  for  col- 
lege. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  all  statistics  relating  to  the 
numl>er  of  Southern  girls  receiving  the  secondary  and  higher  instnic- 
tion  in  the  South  fail  to  give  a  complete  estimate;  indee<l,  fall  largely 
Inflow  the  true  number.    The  reasons  for  this  are. 

First.  The  neglect  of  tins  ehiss  of  schools  to  report  to  the  Dnite<l  States 
Bunsiu  of  Hducation,  the  one  reliable  agency  for  obtaining  educational 
statistics,  and  fairly  representing  the  educational  condition  of  the  coun- 
try toitself  and  foreign  nations.  Tnder  the  present  efficient  ail  ministra- 
tion of  the  Bureau  a  |M'rsistent  <*tfort  is  being  ma<le  to  obtain  a  re|)ort 
fnmi  every  si*h<N)l  of  sufticient  importance  to  attract  public  attention  in 
the  nmntry.  The  fortticoming  <'olumbian  Exhibition  at  ('hic4igo offers 
a  notable  opinirtunity  to  the  private  anddenominatiomd  scIi(N)Is  of  the 
South,  for  the  first  time,  to  give  to  the  country  a  satisfactory  account 
of  themselves. 

S<H!4>nd.  Many  of  the  liest  schtmls  for  girls  in  the  South  ai-e  of  a 
semiprivate  character,  in  charge  of  su|>erior  tesichers,  with  a  limited 
numiier  of  pupils,  publishing  no  catahigue  and  making  no  sinnsial  effort 
at  public  ro|Nirt.  These  scluNtls  represent  what  is  left  of  the  old-time 
svntem  of  instruction  by  tutors  in  the  wealthy  families  of  the  South, 
anil  mark  a  decided  improvement  in  that  ty|H*  of  instruction. 

Third.  It  would  Ik*  verv  desirable  if  the  Catholic  Chun^h  authorities 
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woiiM  }{ive  to  the  country  u  reliable  account,  not  only  of  their  imstita 
tious  for  the  (Mltication  of  girl8«  but  of  their  general  methods  of  inetrao 
ti<»n,  discipline,  in«»ral,  religious,  and  social  training ;  also  the  movement 
of  the  Church  in  educational  work  among  the  Negroes.    Many  of  these 
sehiMils  are  uuderstofNi  to  have  introduced  industiial  training  with 
excellent  n*>ult8. 

Fourth.  It  is  esiiecially  imi>ortant  that  the  great  central  American 
agency  for  the  etiucation  and  training  American  children  for  good 
American  citizenships  the  common  shool,  should  have  the  benefit  of  all 
suct-essful  expL'riments  in  every  department  of  school  life.  The  entire 
realm  oatsi<le  tiio  common  school  is  in  one  seusi^,  In  our  country,  the 
realm  of  lil^erty. 

Many  su^>:est  if  >ns  for  the  geneml  improvement  of  educational  affairs — 
mnnily  religious,  industrial,  and  social— can  there  be  tested  and,  when 
their  value  is  fully  demonstrated,  adopted  by  the  common  school  ae 
far  vkA  |M>K8it)le.  In  this  direction  alone  must  we  look  for  the  "Anal  -/^^ 
solution  of  tlu*  present  conflict  between  public,  private,  denominational, 
and  colle;:i:it«*  systems  of  education,  and  to  this  end  all  good  schools- 
may  '*  work  together  for  goo«l." 

CXXIX. 

Fifth.  Hut  |MMh;ipH  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  a  just  estimate  of  the 
extent  and  value  <if  the  educational  opportunities  now  offered  to  young 
women  of  tlu;  white  race  in  the  Southern  States  is  the  confusion  wising 
from  the  haliit. originally  formed  in  the  States  west  of  the  Hudson 
Kiver,  of  iM^stowin^  the  highest  educational  titles  upon  schools  of  see-  ^  f, 
ondary  ami  oftt-n  merely  elementary  character*  Whatever  may  have  / 
l>een  the  «lt*f(Mt<  of  the  original  system  of  educiition  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  tlM'  ii.ime  of  the  school  from  the  l>eginning  to  the  present 
time  lias  Ihm'ii  a  rom-rt  exponent  of  its  gnulo  and  character.  The  die- 
trirt,  hiuh.  iimI  iiiHinal  divisions  of  the  common  school;  the  aca<Iemy, 
institnt4*,  a!iii  ^^miiriary  ;  the  college,  and  later  the  university  and  school 
of  te<-hnolo;;\ ,  iti.ii  k  the  tixe«l  departments  of  educational  work  as  undeiv 
st<HMl  and  a«lniiii;sh*n.N|  at  different  iieriods.  But  with  the  great  mova- 
nienr  ui  |M>|>ii!.ition  westwiinl  came  in  the  mischievous,  confusing, and 
nntnitiitiil  it.k  tuc  ot*  nailing  a  sign  with  an  iui|K>sing  name  over  the 
4ltMM.  «*^|Mii  tll\  lit  tlte  private  and  denominational  schoolhouse.  From 
thi*  l*««ik<«hirt'  ti:li^  to  the  Paritie  these  graat  States  have  thus  been 
filh'*!  witlj  fdiir  itMiiial  estaliiishnients  whose  names  were  no  correct  in- 
tlit'ation  ot'  tlii-u  •iniliiy.  The  eommt»nschool  system  ahme  has  been 
tri*«*  inmi  tlii*^  \  i<  hius  lialnt.  preserving  the  legitimate  names:  District 
s«*h«Hit  tiM  tIm*  n'c'iidt'd  rollertions  of  ehihlien  in  the  runil  districts; 
mtli  ivii.'li!  ^ti'iii.  pnaiary,  inteinieiiiate,  lii;:li,  city  training  and  State 
ni'Mii.il   .iii*l  iMi:\«'TMtv,  to  jndi<*ate  the  eNtablished  divisiims  of  ednoa^ 

llohal  u«>i  K. 
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The  same  excellent  habit  adfaeree  to  the  new  oommon-achool  syi- 
tem  of  the  Soath,  the  term  *^  graded "  being  oaed  to  distingoiah  vil- 
lage and  city  systems  from  the  district  school  of  the  open  oonntry,  and 
high,  normal,  and  university  being  fitly  applied  to  the  upper  story  of 
the  public-school  structure.  But  the  entire  region  of  the  pnvate  and 
denominational  system  of  education  through  these  sixteen  States,  at 
present  and  for  years  to  come  perhaps  destined  to  even  a  greater  rela- 
tive imi)ortance  than  in  the  North,  is  so  involved  in  this  confusing  and 
unreliable  nomenclature,  itself  largely  implicated  in  personal,  sectarian, 
and  local  pretensions,  that  it  is  simply  impossible,  even  for  the  most 
careful  and  fiftir-minded  observer,  to  convey  to  the  educational  public 
abroad  a  reliable  impression  of  the  actual  value  of  the  schooling  im- 
parted under  these  various  names. 

This,  however,  can  honestly  be  affirmed — that  the  foremost  educators 
and  the  leading  educational  public  of  the  South  are  following  the  heroic 
movement  of  the  Central  and  Western  States  out  of  this  jungle  of  un- 
veracity  up  to  the  high  ground  of  a  substantial  and  truthful  basis  for 
all  grades,  especially  of  the  private  and  denominational  systems  of  in- 
struction. In  this  laudable  effort  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
is  now  in  condition  to  cooperate,  and  each  of  its  forthcoming  reports  will 
be  mt)re  satisfactory  than  ever,  not  only  as  a  reliable  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  actual  condition  of  public  education,  and  a  cata- 
logue, as  complete  as  possible,  of  private  and  denominational  schools  of 
every  character,  but,  what  is  equally  desirable,  will  be  able  to  furnish  a 
reliable  educational  map,  in  which  the  different  grades  of  schooling  will 
be  accurately  represented  in  the  educational  landscape. 
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TABLE  No.  7— Continued. 
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I 


8t.  JoM»ph*s  Aeademj J  Rich  mood,  V* 

Acii(l«my  oftha  VialUtton do 

8t.  Miirv'o  Fantfldo  AcadoBij  (Qonnan) ! do 

8l  l*4tiick'a  AciMlmiy do    

St.  Mftry'H  AcAdanif j  ▲leuDdrU  ... 

St.  Mary's  Acadamy  (ncliool  for  oolurod  childrvD) do 

St.  Matj'ii  AcB'Jeiay ;  Norfolk 


PfttochUl  achoola,  tt ;  aoboUro,  S,tOO. 


DIOCISS  OF  SAK  ANTONIO,  TEX. 


Unalina  CooTanl Ban  Aatonio. 

Naxarath  (/ODToni I  VIctori* 

8«rra«l  llaart  Aoodomy  :  IlftlleUrlllo  . 


ParochUl  aohoola.  M. 


DI0CX8B  or  SAVANNAH.  OA. 


I 


CuuTeDt  of  tbo  Siatoni  of  oor  L«dy  of  Merej  (with  day  Mid     AtlaDto. 
ttf^  tchooll. 

Acodamyof  SL  VIocent  do  Paal 

St.  MaiyaArodony 

8t.Joa<j>h'a  Acodomy 

Schotd  for  colored  chlldroD !  Shoroo 

Do WMhlDfftoa 

St.Joopph'a  Acadamy < do 


SaTABiiah. 
AQKoaltt.. 
Cdnnbiia 


Parochial  nchoola.  5. 


DIOCESE  or  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  rLA. 


Siatars  of  !U.  Joaapb'a St.  Anjputiiia 

Do. Jaekaaavilla 

Do Mandarin  

1H> I  Famaadian 

1H» Palatka 

1m> ......  ..  ...  .....•....••.••........ .v.... .........I  jaoooaAUi  Branon . 

SUtar  of  tha  Holy  Kama*  of  Jaaaa  and  Mary  (whiia  and  I    Kay  Waal 

colorfNl  achoola).  |    Tamna 

Holy  Name  Acadamy San  Antonia 


'I 


Parochial  achoola,  30;  acholara.  14t0. 


DIOCESE  OF  WHBELINO.  W.  VA. 


8t.Joaaph'8  ramalo  Acadaay  i  Whaaling.... 

Acadrmy  of  thi*  Vtaitatton ;  AMncdon  ... 

KcMary'aAoadccny. I  Chartoatoo... 

St.  JoM-ph'a  AcadMoy (TlarkabvrK . . 

Academy  of  tiM  ViaUaUoo Parkarabnrg 


Number 
of  popila. 


110 


S30 

2M 

79 


107 


UO 
40 


Parmhlal  achoola  14 :  arholara.  1.000 


DIOCESE  or  WILMINOTON.  DEL. 


Aeadamy  of  tbo  TlaiUtlon 

Canwant  and  Aeadawy  af  8>  Oarcrvdn 


Wllmlnffton 
BIdRoly 
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TABLE  No.  T-Ccratiitiied. 
IM  of  C*titolie  tAoptt  for  flrb.  wilt  number  o/ paroctlial  wrAooU,  ttc. — CnDtinl]ad,''i 
VllJAHlATfcAPOSTOUC  OF  ARIZONA. 


Voul* 

Wluniiltutad. 

Knobv 

RIlTU-Olt; 

KSIX::::.:::::::::::;:. 



111  p*raelil*l  Mbool*. 

TicAniATJti.posTouc  ov  sRowssriLLs,  nz. 


■s 

aS^;^^^::;-vr 

UMllMO«na< 

!( 

VtCABlATI-AranOUC  OP  XOKTB  CABOLtKA. 


itsr: 


ClwHutW  ,. 
.....do.... 
MswUotsa 


!■    i>bn«.*i  f*ia—A.t.  •ohoUn  :  *blK  nt ,  Mland.  1». 
CdlAoIie  ■4MiM  (rtoola /or  Myraw  •■  So'lW*  Slafc*. 


xu.»rru» 

"-— 

ltofa<»U.|piVll^ 

■klU.M..Ud 

1          IM 
«,         JIT 
*  1        M« 
«          ll» 

]     „ 

^Sv'"  ■'■■■■-■■■■■' 

?     SI 
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Tb*i  «tioTv  lultli^  has  been  conpllHl  from  Sadlier's  Catholic  Dlrectoir 
for  1K9I.  Till-  Hurlior  ur  thin  rtrciilar  or  iDrorniiil.ion  van  very  dtwirona 
of  ((IviDK  a  rom|ilete  aroonut  of  tht«  Catholic  fjfltem  of  education  for 
women  in  tLe  S-iiiiliprn  Stalea,  Iml  baviuj;  never  been  invited,  dii 
hiB  twelve  ye.int'  miaistry  of  edacation  in  the  Sontb,  Ut  visit  a 
tfaeiie  instiiiKioiiH.  and  having  received  but  few  aod  unimporta 
aponiteH  to  rir<-iitAni  Hcot  from  the  BnrMn  of  BdnoatiOD,  It  baa  be 
poealbletogive  any  ideaof  tberelMiTeimpoftMKieof  thewiDStiti 
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tbeir  e<lucational  uiothotU  and  plan  of  organization.  A  re<iue8t  to 
Chancellor  Kev.  T.  J.  Donahue,  L.  T.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  that,  under 
the  central  over8ightof  his  eminonce,  Caiilinal  Gibbous,  a  chapter  of 
this  circular  shoukl  be  prepared,  giving  reliabh^  information  on  these 
points,  wiia  declineil,  ou  the  ground  of  preoccupation,  with  the  sug- 
gestion from  his  eminence  that  applic^ition  should  be  nia<le  to  the  dif- 
ferent bi8ho|)S  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Southern  States.  As  this 
MTould  involve  the  request  that  these  oflicials  should  each  prepare  a 
similar  document,  with  the  strong  ]>robability  of  a  similar  res}K)nse,  the 
author  of  the  cii^ular  regrets  that  it  seenuHl  impracticable  to  take  this 
advice.  The  pages  of  this  circular,  however,  in  any  subsequent  edi- 
tion, will  be  held  open  for  a  full  statement  of  the  Catholic  system  of 
e^lucation  in  the  South,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  education  of  girls,  the 
x;o4>|M*ration  «)f  women,  and  the  eilucational  and  mission  work  among  the 
colored  |)eople. 

CXXXI. 

Education  op  tiik  Cou>kki>  Hack  in  the  South. 

Under  this  division,  by  i)ermission  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  we  republish  the  following  set  of  tables 
containing  the  most  complete  account  of  the  condition  of  education 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  sixteen  former  slave  States  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  yet  given  to  the  public.  As  this  reconl  is  still  two 
years  behind  the  i>resent  date,  the  situation  in  18m-1>2  is  everywhere 
somewhat  better  than  shown  by  the^je  figures. 

The  same  unfavorable  criticism  must  attach  to  this  as  to  every  great 
mass  of  Southern  educational  statistics.  And  the  remarks  already 
made  concerning  the  nomenclature  of  schools  apply  with  even  greater 
force  to  the  entire  scheme  of  private  and  <lenominational  instructiou 
for  the  colored  than  the  white  raci^  and  with  far  more  signiticance  to 
the  former.  But  the  resi>onsibility  for  the  latter  defect  rests  largely 
with  the  denominational  mission  l>oanls  that  establisheil  the  more  im- 
IH>rtant  schools  at  the  close  of  the  war;  giving  the  name  ^'college'' 
and  *'  university  ^  to  these  great  collections  of  several  hundred  colored 
children,  while  their  pro|»er  cxillege  students  CA)uld  be  counted  some- 
times on  the  fingers  of  one  haml. 

Hut  it  must  l>e  allowed  that  these  mission  schools,  in  several  impor- 
tant respects,  have  led  in  the  entire  Southern  educational  movement  of 
the  past  twenty  years. 

First.  Preeminently  in  what  has  now  InHtome  so  largely  the  Ameri«*an 
practice;  the  coeducation  of  the  H4*xes  in  every  department  of  instruc- 
tion. With  few  exceptions  the  largest  and  U'st  of  these  seminaries  are 
coeducational,  and  this  feature  is  one  of  imnuMisi*  value  in  the  training 
in  letters  and  pn»i>er  sch<N>l  discipline  of  the  first  geiierati«Mi  following 
the  emauci|>atioD  of  the  race. 
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Seoood.  Until  rvoentlf  ther«  biM  been  moru  valuable  iDetraotioD  I 
pedagogics  in  tiiu  Ha[M>rior  schools  for  the  colored  than  for  tbc  whltij 
iMeiD  the  Sonth.     Every  "collefrt)"  ^od  "untvoreity"  has  coutaiM 
Mperior  tettclitrK,  trained  in  the  best  normal  wbnoU  of  the  North  i 
(Janada,  aod  »t  jire^ieut,  tfaroofcfa  the  aid  of  ibe  Sinter  fnud,  this  is  h 
ootniDg  a  inarktMl  Icnture  in  all  of  them.     As  u  consequeniMK  the  oatm 
methods  of  in^itnii-tioD  have  been  introduced   more  largely  every  j 
to  the  colored  |»ibtic  sohooU  of  ttio  Bonth  tiy  their  frradnate«9. 
Mtne  remark  upgitieii  to  the  normal  Hchools  for  colored  students  < 
Usbed  by  the  Sotiititrn  Btxteo,  alt  nf  which  are  (fiving  fair  infltraet 
io  (be  art  of  b-<i<:lnri^. 

Third.  These  ncbuols  hare  aatlci|tat«d  the  feature  of  IndDstrial  1 
log,  Dovao  highly  valued,  in  ItM  fn  trod  motion   to  Southern  educatiH 
titdeed,  6«D.  S.  C.  Arm«troDg  may  be  called  the  father  of  indnstr 
training  io  the  South,  for  hia  great  normal  aud  iDdnHtrial  institute  fttr  -^ 
eolored  yoath  und  ludiana  at  Hampton,  Vs.,  bad  become  famous  before 
any  ffioveiBeiit  of  8tmilar  importance  had  been  inaugurated  below  tbt  5 
Use  of  the  botrder  States  in  the  South.     And  still,  in  the  dozen  Soatt"' 
en  SUktM  where  indnstrial  education  is  moat  needed  for  t>oth  i 
the  odored  people  are  receiving  the  larger  proportion  and  are  makiu 
•xoetlent  oae  of  (hiPt  great  advantage. 

Fourth.  Anotlicr  imiiortant  practice  in  our  American  education,  i 
tiooed  with  great  pniise  by  Richard  Cobden  thirty  years  ago,  on  a  vifltl^ 
to  this  coautry,  the  employment  of  women  teacbera  for  boya  ftom  tha 
age  of  13  to  manhood  has  been  notably  illustrated  in  these  great  missiOB 
acbools  fur  colored  youth.  As  bcforentated,  the  great  burden  of  actual 
teaching  and  Ihe  moral,  religious,  aud  social  training  of  the  many  tboa* 
■and  boys  aud  young  men  of  this  race  in  tbeite  institutions  haa  been 
SQstaiued  by  ilit-  .4ui»enor  women  of  the  North,  enrolled  as  teacbert, 
and  to  their  lH-ii<-t1cent  Intluenre  mun  be  aMiribed  the  remarkable  ad- 
Tance  in  pemouHl  |>uril]r,  "good  morals,  and  gentle  maunere'' among 
this  class  of  studctitt,  with  the  general  commendable  behavior  of  tbeae 
yoong  men  aixl  tlicir  growing  intfuence  in  the  uplift  of  their  people. 
In  this  ri'-ijteet  I  lie  common  school  of  the  South  is  falling  into  the  Ameri- 
can custom;  ari<l  runny  of  the  seeoodary  Hch<Kils  for  boya  would  be 
greatly  improvi-il  in  manuerttaod  morals  by  ajudicious  mingling  of  able 
and  iiilliifutjitl  «<'(iieii  In  (heir  coriw  of  teachers. 

Fifth.  Alrli>tit:li    we   strongly   deprecate   the  giving  of  unsuitable 
names  to  Hi'tii>.i!i  n)  the  secoridan,-  and  elementary  iastructiuu,  yet  in 
the  urgiiiii7.alii>ri  «f  tbe  more  important  of  these  mission  schools  for  the 
coloreil  fiitkH,  tlif  lintail  idea  of  the  university  and  college  as  outlined 
by  Milton  and  .letTt-rsoo,  a  great  eemtnaiy  for  tbe  complete  develop> 
of  (be  slndt-ni   into  an   intelligent,  moral,  indoatriooa,  effeotire, 
patriotic  citizouship,  has  been  more  ftilly  borne  to  mind  thao  In  tiie 
iar  inntitnlionn  for  tbe  white  race  in  any  part  of  tbe  ooantry.    Then 
not  half  a  dozen  <-ollegea  or  oDiversitiea  Id  Uie  DdIod  eo  skb  u  s . 
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deime  for  a  giowiug  boy  or  girl,  vbem  ho  mauf  gooO  ttiiiiga  are  pro- 
|Kieed,  so  niaoti  carefnl  personal  attention  bestowed  ujion  tlie  BtndeutB, 
with  8o  IsTKe  a  proportioD  of  tL«  instructors  at  once  practical  and  coo- 
aeorated  gruides  of  yoath  as  in  tbia  elass  of  estabiishnienta.  If  admin* 
istered  on  this  line,  another  feneration  will  see  them  among  the  moat 
oniqae  mk]  important  ednoatioaal  oommnnitaes  in  Gbrintendom,  rcaliz- 
(ng  more  Mly  than  has  beea  deemed  poMible  before  the  noblofit  idi«ls 
of  the  foremost  fducstors  of  the  past  anil  present  age. 


The  thres  tables  following  (Tables  8,  9,  and  1<>)  exhibit  the  statEatics 
of  the  colored  schools  of  the  former  slave  States  placed  in  jnxtaiMMition 
with  thoM  of  the  white. 

Tabi.K  K. — C»l»rri  tekml  p»p»UHo»  m 


Anuf      KuBbH  aaiiarr         EttlBBlsd  pepntB- 
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Remarks  upon  the  tables. 

Number  of  colored  children  in  the  schools. — It  will  be  seen  tliat,  taking 
all  the  above  States  together,  the  colored  children  form  32.7  per  cent, 
or  a  trifle  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  school  population  6  to  14 
years  of  age,  while  the  colored  pupils  form  only  27.6  per  cent,  or  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  enrollment ;  J.  «.,  the  colored  popula- 
tion supplies  considerably  less  than  its  due  pro|)ortion  of  pupils  to  the 
public  schools.  This  is  the  case  in  each  of  the  States  individually,  with 
the  exception  of  North  Carolina  and  Texas,  where  the  proi>ortion  of  chil- 
dren and  of  school  enrollment  is  about  the  same,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  the  proportion  of  colored  children  is  35.3  per  cent  and 
of  coIohmI  pupils  36.3  |)er  cent. 

Looking  at  the  actual  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  each  100  chil- 
dren of  6  to  14  years  of  age  (columns  6  and  7,  Table  9)  it  is  found  to 
l>e  72  for  the  colored  i>opulation  and  91  for  the  white,  a  decided  differ- 
ence ;  and  if  the  number  of  white  children  receiving  an  education  out- 
side of  the  public  schools  could  be  taken  into  consideration  a  still 
greater  discrepancy  would  appear. 

Reffularitjf  of  attendance. — Not  only  are  there  fewer  colored  pupils 
than  white  enrolled  in  proi>ortion  to  the  number  of  children,  but  the 
regularity  of  attendance  of  colored  pupils  is  less  than  the  white.  The 
summaries  of  columns  10  and  11,  Table  9,  show  that  out  of  every  100 
oolore<l  pupils  enrolled  62.3  on  an  average  attend  each  day ;  and  out  of 
a  like  number  of  white  pupils  65  attend  each  day  on  an  average.  This 
is  not  a  very  great  difference,  however,  and  under  all  the  circumstances 
may  be  considered  a  satisfactory  relative  showing.  In  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina  the  regularity  of  the  colored 
pupils  exceeds  that  of  the  white. 

Ijcngth  of  school  term. — ^The  oolore<I  schools  are  kept  an  average  of 
89.2  days  in  the  nine  States  which  furnish  the  necessary  data  for  deter- 
mining this  item,  and  the  whit«  schools  an  average  of  98.6  days  (columns 
2  an<l  3,  Table  10).  Delaware  furnishes  a  large  part  of  this  difference, 
due  to  the  coIohmI  people  l>eing  left  mainly  to  their  own  resources  in 
that  State.  In  Maryland,  also,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  school  terms.  Outside  of  these  two  States  the  difference 
is  tritling. 

Teachers'  wages. — ^Tlie  average  of  the  monthly  wages  of  colored 
teachers  in  six  States  reporting  this  item  is  t27..'^5;  of  white  teachers, 
$•'{2.74  (rolumns  5  and  6,  Table  10).  This  difference  may  l>e  considered 
to  pr(M*4.*iHl  in  part  fntm  the  circumstance  that  among  the  white  teachers 
then*  are  a  gn*ater  proportional  nnmlN'r  of  the  higher  and  l)etter-paid 
grades  than  among  the  colonnl,  thus  raising  their  average. 

In  Kentucky  the  average  wages  of  the  colore<l  teachers  exceed  those 
of  the  white.  This  results  fn»m  the  coIore<l  districts  being  larger  than 
the  white  districts,  containing  more  children,  and  therefore  drawing 
more  of  the  State  money,  which  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  pa^'ment 
of  the  district  teacher. 
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Taslk  VZ,^ExpemdUtur§  o/MOMjft  dmriv^d/rom  P§dbodjf  Fund,  eic-^ontiuued, 

VORTH  CAROLINA.  1887-m. 
White: 

FdartMu  •choUnhipt $3,800 

NotbaI  acbools 2,  on 

^  .      ^  •*•»** 

Colored: 

PabUcMkooU 300 

Nortual  tobooU 180 

380 

UBelaMifled : 

PnbUo  Mboob 2.105 

KOUTU  CAROLINA.  188S-'88.  ^^ 

White: 

Ten tebolarsbipo 2,000 

NormAl  ecbool 3.000 

4.000 

Oolored : 

XomiAl  nebool 1,080 

UaclMiiifled: 

Teecben*  iaetitotee 167 

IHihUc  echoob 4,450 

4.617 

8,617 

TSXNE8SBE,  l888-*87.  "^ 

White: 

Foarteen  echoUrehipe S, 

Pe^bodj  Normal  College 10, 

IX 

UsrlMeiiled: 

Teorhen' ineUtatee  (6  white.  S  oolored.  in  1888-*88) 1. 

TKXA&  1887-88.  ^°" 

White: 

Nino  ecbolarehipe 1,880 

NonuUecbool 1808 

3,800 

VIRGINIA.  1887-'8B.  '" 

White: 

FoorteeD  •choUrehipe 2,800 

Nonnel  arliool 2.000 

Teerben' inetitatee 1.681 

^  , ,  0.481 

Oolored. 

Nonnal  achool 500 

Teechrre' inetiiatee 380 


7.ITA 
W18T  yiROnriA.  1888-'87.  " 


White: 

Kigbt  iicbc»Ur«hlpe 1, 
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•Sfld^vioe*  •  ••  ••*•••■•••••••  ••••••  •••••••••••••■I  •••••■■■■■••  •■•«•••  •••••••••  •••••••••      1.  o^v 
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Tablk  l%.^Siati$iic$  of  inttitutioms  for  the  inatrtictionoftko  colored  race,  for  18rt^'(i9— 

Coutinued. 


LocAtinu. 


Naof*. 


KAllffioaa  d«s 
BomloAtion. 


LonUTtlle.Ky 

Willuiiutbiirf:,  Ky 

Winal«I.Lji 

Clinton,  UiMii 

ypridlAO.  MiM     

▲uhlMiroujEb,  N.i; 

Conconl.  N.C 

Lf icMiter.  S.C. 

OrtH*iiiiborti,  N.C 

WlloiiuiEton.  N.  C   

South  KpwLyrop,  Ohio. 

rhilml«lphiJ^  i*a 

Oxfonl.  r« 

Cbtti  ItfMton,  S.  ( ' 

Columbia,  S.  (.: 

Frofcmorv,  S.  ( '  

OiADit  Vmw.  Tfon 

Jonenboro,  Toiin 

Knos ville,  Tenu 

If  Mon.  Teiin     

lloniiit«>wB.  Trnn  .  .. 
PlpAtuiDt  lliil.  Teun  .. 

Hrame.  Tfx 

MAnthRll.  Tex 

iKi    

W«4-o,Tei I 

VTttlnutwTez 

AbbTTine,Va 

Norfolk.  Va 

JUcbiuoDd.  Va 

Do  ' 


StatM  riiirerHilT 

WillianiAliiirK  Cotorml  Aoadony.. .. 

(illltert  AcMteiDV 

Mniiiit  liennun  KouuUo  Seminary  .. 

Meriiliao  Ai'ademv 

Krieiiilii'  Acaaoay* 

Soutia  Seminar  V 

Itrown  Sorotoarjr* 

B4*nnftt  Seminary  * 

(^reicory  Institute* 

N**w  Lvuie  Institute 

InHtitut**  for  CoIohmI  Voutb* 

( Kfortl  Arademy      

WallinKford  Aoiideiuy 

Ilrneilici  Iniitltutu  

IVnn  Iniluiiirial  anil  Konual  School 

CoIohmI  Academy* 

Warner  Inatiiute* 

Kn««z  vilU  ( 'oliejco 

WoMt  TenneaiMM  Preparatory  School 

Murriatown  Seminary  and  formal  InAtltate. 

Coliired  Arademy* 

ileame  Academy 

BlNbop  Colleice 

WileT  ruiTenlty 

Paul  Quin  CoUecw 

Central  Collefe* 

School  of  the  Blueatone  If  imion* 

yorfnlk  Mia«lonScliiiol     . 

Miiore  Street  I  Ddniit rial  School 

llartaborne  Memorial  CuUege 


Bapi 

il*mii 

Nonnecl  ... 

•*A *    ae      -  •  •  •  ■   ■  I 

Frlende 

Prenb , 

mI  •   Wm     •  •  •  •  •  •  i 

..  du 


>•••••  •  < 


Friends 
Nonnect  ■   .. 

Presb  

Bapi 

Nonitect  — 

Cou»;  .   

..  do 

IT.  I'n-ab.... 

M  K  

. .  lUi 

(.'onic 

Bapt 

. . .  ilo 

M.K 

Af.  M«th  .. 

NuUVH*t  .... 

U.Prenb.... 
...do 


Bapt 


■I 


t 
12 

A 

3 

2 
14 

2 

6 

8 

8 

V 

7  I 

10  ! 

3 

3 

a  < 

3  ' 
3 

t  I 
13  . 

4  ' 
5 
3 

10 
4 
7 


307 


229 

IKS 

83 

224 

too 

127 
300 
2IQ 
427 

74 
651 
236 
340 

02 
112 
257 
140 
282 

76 

48 


230 
107 
228 
220 
453 
05 
100 


Total ; 354  U, 


I 


U!CIVKlttlT1U  AHD  COLLSOU.  t 


Belma,  Ala i 

Little  Koi-k.  Ark 

AtUnU.  Qa 

Waahlnietoo.  D  C 

Berea,  Ky 

New  ( )rleaii«.  1^  

I>«  

IK> 

Holly  Springs  MiM  ... 

Jat  k^iin.  Mi«« 

Kodnev.  Mi««  

Charl.it te.  N  <; 

Kaleii:h  N'.r  

Salisbury.  N.C 

Wilberfiirce.  Ohio 

r«ihinitMB  s.  r   

Uranifrlmij;.  S  C 

Na«bv  llle,  i'eDB 

Ihl 

!).» I 


S**lma  Fnlreraitv 

PhiUndi-r  Smith' Collej;i*. 

Atlanta  Unirenity 

ij^iiirK  \ ' oi •  ** ^ny  - «••■••  ■■•«•  ••••••>«•••••••••< 

lluwanl  rnireraity} 

BereaCollege ■ 

Leland  VniverMitv 

NewOrlnann  I'nirenity 

Simthern  Unireriilty 

Straiicht  rniverniiy , 

Kufii  Coiveraity 

Jai'kiion  C<»neB<^ 

Alcorn  Acricnitaral  and  llechauiral  College  . . 

Blildle  <'nirer«lty 

^*baw  Tni^i-riiity    

Livinsfiluu  CoUfice 

Willierfurce  UniTfraity  

Allen  rnlTrmlly 

(Maflin  Uuivrr^i'tv     

CentraITenD«'it«ee  Colle;;e  

Fink  rniver»itv       

Koger  William ii  I'ulvernity 


Bapt 

M.E   

Nonnert 

If. A  ........ 

Nounect  ....  I 

..  do 

Bipl 

M.  K 

Nt'nuect... 

do    

M.E 

lUpl 

NmiHect 

PicnIi ' 

H;ipt    

aiTm.b. 

..  do 

do    .... 
Nou<H>ct 

M.  £ 

Cong 

Bapt 


I 

:2i 

12 
0 

18 

10 
0 
U 

17 
8 


187 

:iS6 

68 

09 
334 
170 
240 
360 
433 
301 


7 
7 


I 


13 

U 

0 

:*o 
:24 

17 


216 
138 


IHO 
124 
241 
046 
344 
4.^ 
63 


Total 2:i**       5.  mo 


•  •  a  •       ■  ■ 


hCTirKiLlp  OW  Tfir.i'»L*K.T    II 

Tallailet-a.  AU Talladeee  CNdlrjCf 

TiiM'jilottna.  Ala  Inalatnt*-  for  Train ini:  CidAri-d  Min<*ti-r4 

Wa^hinjtoo,  I>.  C Thf«i)oi:iral  l>t*parlnient  i>f  Howard  I'liiTfrmty   .. 

1K» WaxUnd  Semln.irv 

Atlanta  (fa Atlanta  liaiilint  Seiiiinaiy 

1^1     I  (amnion  Thcidoeli'al  S^'ninarv 

New  Orleaiia.  La liilliert  H^rrD  Scbiml  of  The«do|:y  (New  Orle-inn 

I'niri-r«it\  •. 
Tbi-oliiiciiMl  Departmeut  of  fjrland  rnivi>r«(t  v . . . . 
Thetilo;:ical  Depaitnirul  of  Straight  I'nivrriiity 


Cone.. .. 
I'rmli  . 
Nounert 

li-ipt 

. .  do  .  . 
M  K  ... 
.     do    .. 


!>•)  

IM   .    ... 
|laltim«ire,  Md 

'Suti-timiir  |ii-7-i»« 


n.ipt    . 

Non«tM't 


(Vutiiiarv  111 hlhal  lout itnte M.  K 


1 
•I 

il 
K 
5 
4 

a 


4 

1.'. 


16 
26 

W 
43 

117 
70 

0 

30 

20 

195 


t  Not  in  ludini:  pr'itfvjiidnal  d«it.irtmi"ntii 

*  Numb«*rii(  lunlrui't'itii  in  nil  tne  departinenta. 

(A6  white  ttadenta  ar^ennilied  in  th**  d I ff**rent  departments  "f  ITiwaid  I'mror^itv 

140  colored  etodeata  of  thwdo|[T  not  tnelodrU  here  wori-  aitendini:  ^chimlii  dealjcned  for  whitee. 
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Tablb  14.— «Siifiimar|f  of$tatUUc9  of  in$HtmHan$  for  the  inBtrinetkm  of  Ihe  colored  rac§  for 

1888-'09. 


Pnblio  sohoolt. 


8UlM  ttDd  Territories. 


i  CoUirod 

MllOOlpOp> 

I  alAtloa. 


▲Ubanui 220^025 

ArkMMM I««.30t 

C«lifoniiA 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorffia 


•7.670 

:'ie7,<67 


Kentacky . 
Loaiaiaoa.. 
MaryUsd.. 
Miaeiealppl 
iri... 


Miaeoai 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

PeABsylTaola 

Booth  CarollBa 

TeaneMee 

Tezaa 

VlrflnU 

WcotVlrclnla 

Diatriot  ofColuBiMa 
ladUa  Territory  — 


Total 1,213, 002 


:1<M.1U 

:§W0i7 

W.40t 

48.478 
t21fll887 


It  180. 475 
182,884 
180, 828 

tt  288, 887 
10.487 

:i8, 


BnroQ- 
meat. 


Normal  sohooU. 


InstltattoDS  for  eeoond- 
aty  iaetmction. 


SohooU. 


^S?  '  ^P"» 


Sobooki. 


10S,108 
88»382 


r 


14,887 

84,008 

:120,880 


42.820 
]61,688 

84.072 
172.838 

82,188 
tl26,8U 


8 

2 


1 

4 


104.802 

t04.43S 

••80.880 

111.172 

8^100 

12,004 


3 

1 

8 


8 
8 
2 
2 
1 
2 


71 
12 


2 
17 


14 

7 

23 


17 
86 

21 

74 

8 

13 


Teach- 
ere. 


1.445 
281 


54 

730 


57 


413 
108 
707 


738 
1,141 
874 
877 
104 
203 


4 

ii 


3 
12 


28 
10 
25 


3 
1 


5 
1 
3 
8 
0 
5 
4 


14 
12 


81 
8 
14 
31 
30 
33 
24 


Pupils. 


3,105 
'    007 


414 


001 
1.127 


817 


I 


41 


318 


7.403 


58 


384  I    11.480 


UalToniitiee  and 
collegee. 


Schoola  of  theolomr. 


Sohoole  of  law. 


atatee  and  Terriiorioa. 


I 


I 


I 

r     i 


£ 


& 


I 

I 


J*       I 


4 
1 

Si 


i 


a 


CaUfomia 


Georxia 

KoBtocky 

Looielaaa  

IfaryUnd 

MlaelMippi 

Korth  Carolina 

Ohio 

PeaoeylTanla 

Booth  Caivlioa 

Tenaeteoe 

Teiaa 

TirKinla 

Diatrict  of  Coloahla 


I 
1 


42 


7  I 


187 


2 
1 

4 


83  <        424  , 

18!       S84j. 
45  I    1.202  , 


217 


2 
1 


8 
15 


2 
3 
1 


15 
20 
13 


417  ' 

818 

134 


50 
185 


r 


3 

1 


11 
2 


88 
8 


Total. 


2 

3 


39 
48 


1,187 
758 


3  , 

3 
1 
1 
2 


10 
4 

8 

4 
14 


!»45 
i:{ 
17 
03 
HI 


1 
1 


1 

5 


5 
7 


338       6.010 


*  In  1888. 
rinl887-'8£. 

8819- 


i 


Ib1»8. 


89       1.0i« 


I  la  18^7. 

f  U.&Cenaoaof  1880. 


1 

4 


5 

15 


22 


42 


**.\pi>roximateIy. 
ft  In  J 885. 


u 
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Tablb  14.— Amnmarif  ofttaHtiics  of  im»lituiUm$  far  Ike  im»trueHom  of  Ike  colorod  raco  for 

1888-'09. 


Public  achpoli. 


8UIM  »iHi  Territories. 


NomuU  ■ohooU.         ' 


InstltatioDS  for  Moond* 
Aty  UMtmctioo. 


•   ColoTMl 

MllOOlpOp> 

I  alAtloa. 


228,025 

I««,30t 

C«lifonilA 

DoUware -7.676 

Florida tM.** 

0«>rKia :2«7.657 


I 


SaroQ- 
Bleat. 


Sohoole. 


Kentacky tlflf.^9 

Iiffniaianft 
MaryUad 


Miaeiiielppi.... 

Miwioari. 

North  CaroUaa 
Ohio 


PeaaeylTaola. . 
Booth  Uarollaa 


Texas  

VIrfloia 

WeotVlrciiiU 

Dietrlet  orColuBiMa 
ladiaa  Territory  — 


:iW6i7 

60.406 

«27t,«i 

48.478 
:M6^«87 


!i  186. 475 
182,884 

ia8»8a8 

tt  265, 887 

16,407 

:i8,266 


16&,166 
88»382 


r 


14,887 

84,068 

:120,880 


42.  an 

]51,588 
84.672 

171.888 

82.168 

tl26,8U 


6 
2 


1 

4 


104.508 

t94.435 

••86.886 

118.172 

6^166 

18,604 


8 

1 

8 


8 
8 
2 
2 
1 
2 


Teaoh- 
era. 


71 
12 


8 
17 


14 

7 

23 


PapUa., Scboobi. '  '^^i^'  PaplU. 


era. 


1.445 
261 


54 

m 


4 

..I. 
1  I 


3 
12 


10 
25 


87  I 

•I" 


3 

1 


14 

13 


413 
168 
707 


17 
36 

21 

74 ; 

8  > 

13 : 


I. 


I 


738 
1.141 
874 
877 
184 
203 


5 

Ji 

3 

6l 
.S 

4  I 


31 
8 
14 
31 
30 
33 
24 


3.105 
'    607 


414 


601 
1.127 


817 


Total ' ,  1,213,082 

I  I 


41 


316      7.463 


58 


364       11.480 


UalTeralllee  aod 
coUegea. 


SchooU  of  theoloicy. 


.SohooU  of  law. 


atatea  aad  Terrilorloa. 


I 


i 


I 


I 


4 
1 


i 


t  ■ 


a 


Alabama. 


CaUforala 

Oeorfia 

Kaatarky 

Looialaaa  — 

Maryland 

MiaiitMlppi  

NoHhCantlina 

Ohio 

^aaaylraola 

Booth  Caivlina 

Twiarieae 

Teiaa 

Tlrxiaia    

DIatrict  of  Colombia 


1 
1 


42 


187 


2 
1 

4 


18 
45 


424 
834 

1.202 


217 


3 

3 

1 


15 
26 

13 


417 
318 
124 


3 

1 


8 
15 


59 
185 


3 

1 


U 
2 


68 
8 


Total. 


2  21)       1. 187 

3  48  '        758 


,1 


3 
3 
1 
1 


10 
4 
8 
4 

14 


?4!V 

n 

17 
63 

HI 


1 

1 


1 

5 


6 

7 


338       5.A10 


ta       1.0i« 


1 

4 


5 

15 


42 


•1B1888. 
I  la  1887-  8£. 

8819- 


i 


Ial8ra 


II I  a  18>7. 

f  U.&OeaaBaof  1M8U. 


u 


"  A  pproxioiately. 
*l  la  1885. 


''  fv 
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N  ^lkt<»l^nd  raetji 


Seko<t«otiM4lelM. 

xsa-.igg 

Su>»u.dTmMilM. 

1 

i 

i 

1 

I 

VtaMU 

1 

« 

' 

aJMbCwubM                                    „                 ^_ 

i" 

' 

•■•■■il' 

""a 

« 

— m 

TbW _ 

) 

m 
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TABLE  No.  16. 

We  close  tbia  essay  by  a  table  copied  from  the  New  York  lodeiwud- 
ent,  compiled  fh>m  several  reports  by  Prof.  James  H.  Blodgett,  of  the 
Census  Bureaa. 

SlatitUei  vf  public  prit9l4,  fd  jMredtial  tekoaU  ia  Uf  Untied  Slalf. 


VlrdnU 

wyiwiBc :.;: 

ToMl... 


Whlu, 

popU^ 

l.aplb. 

7,10* 

'» 

,}£ 

i.«i 

.^12 

niSU 

S.KM 

1»,t« 

^•^!, 

I,1U 

is:?M 

m.M 

11.  Ut 

.^tiii; 

^lU, 

.!:» 

19^  Ml 

•ss 

1.411 

ts 

in.110 

ii.wKm 

1.07.01 

«M,1M 

i».iM 

APPENDIX. 


Tilt)  follow  I  ii){  tmmy  hare  all  been  preptfed  as  pablie  addreaaea  or  inaf^aaiDe  arti- 
cles. 8«verai  of  them  hare  been  widely  eircalated  in  pamphlet  fomi|  chiefly  in  the 
Nortlfern  Statea.  I  hare  alwftya  regarded  the  Northern  aide  of  mj  **  Ministry  of 
Education  in  the  South''  aa  of  eqnal  importance  to  ita  Southern  department.  For, 
even  in  educational  ciiclea,the  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Southern 
people  in  respect  to  the  schooling  of  their  6,000,000  children  and  youth  of  school  age 
is  of  Jusl  that  eonfused  deacription  that  the  most  absurd  exaggerations,  favorable  or 
adyerse,  everywhere  prevail.  Theae  easays  are  a  aeleotion  from  a  large  number  of 
similar  character,  through  which,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  writing  in  the 
educational  and.  popular  press  and  constant  pablie  speaking,  I  have  labored  in  the 
past  twelve  years  to  keep  at  least  the  Northern  educational  public  Informed  of  the 
real  condition  of  affairs  in  the  sixteen  Southern  States.  Tbey  cover  the  entire  period 
of  my  Southern  ministry,  and  indicate  my  growing  confidence  in  the  thorough  sound- 
ness of  the  Southern  educational  public  and  the  increasing  hope  that  the  majority 
of  the  Southern  people  will  consent  to  be  guided  by  it  in  building  for  the  children. 
As  an  introduction  to  the  more  mature  and  extended  discussion  of  Southern  educa- 
tional zitl'aini  ill  the  main  essay  of  this  '*  circular  of  information,''  the  addresses  and 
articles  in  this  appendix  may  be  uaeful. 

A.  D.  Mato. 
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THE  SOUTH  AT  SCHOOL. 

Am  uidrtm  ieUrtrtd  hef*n 

The  word  of  the  Lord  (wbioh  in  mj  copy  of  the  "improyed  rrrnion  "  inolndca  tl 
eommmnd  of  our  boDoml  prcaidiMit  of  Ihi-  AinericoD  IniUtnte  of  tnatroction)  c 
tome  lut  werk.  real  log  uadtT  thr  msplen  of  Wellestej'.  iwyiiiit  "Oinl  ap  tho  k 
your  mioA  and  go  Co  St.  Albaiu  to  atand  in  the  ploco  of  odd  vbnm  evoryhiMly  )•  i 
wmj*  eager  U>  bear,  and  trj  U>  make  tlin  peaplfi  forgnt  that  he  1*  awaj,"    The  II 
iDoat  vinue  of  a  good  itrhaalinan  U  a  mtMonable  <ioiiaentlo  b«  " auporriNHd,"  ft 
after  ten  jean'  trainiDj;  liv  Hn-T«t*r;  DtakiDono,  who  m  aaid  to  have  fini>«rvl«l«n  on 
the  braiD,  I  hare  at  leaat  Iraratxt  tlie  art  of  anitt  and  ip'aoiouti  olwdleoc*.     8u  1  am 
Iwre  not  to  ataiKl  in  aoylKHl^'a  ptarH  or  to  make  aiiylKHly'a  (ipecch.saTe  tbnt  whlub  ■• 
gUea  me  to  ilellver  on  my  unu  acouunt. 

It  wae  lugjceatoil  by  our  prmideut  that  I  nhoTild  "  ti>tl  my  eipenence  "  ouunnraing 
my  JoamcyinK*  during  «iKbt  month*  of  Ibe  pkit  year  tliroiigb  uiiin  of  the  Houtbarn 
8t»tea,  on  what  I  hope  it  ia  not  vanity  to  call  -'  A  oiiniitry  of  nluculion."  CortaliiI]r 
there  UennaKbtoti*ll  about  ibii.ihe  moat  iuteroatinic  >■"'  thehappiu^t  yeuurof  my  llllr, 
Bnt  when  1  be^ia  to  coUoirt  my  rBoollBotioni>,  I  roallEe  that  you  have  boea  Itiatrnetad 
thUanernooii  by  one  of  the  moat  diatintculahed  reproMiatatlvaa  of  e4lncatl«n  lit  tb* 
Boath.  Dr.  J.L.  M.  Carry,  one  wbo  know*  all  that  la  worth  talUnt{of  Ita  paat  oclioal- 
Ing,  and  who  miiat  know  more  than  all  at  ua  eouoernloK  Ifi  preaont  cnndltliii),  aapt- 
rallona,  aptitmlra.  and  pathetic  neceaaltln*.  I  certainly  ahall  not  prenuoia  to  rep«M 
hia  word  and  ohall  not  aitrmiit  lo  Rpoak  Id  any  |t<Mltive  nr  com|H>n(lluLi«  way  uu  llM 
nii)-l>l.v  theme— Kiluc  at  ton  In  tbe  Soutb. 

And  when  I  wimM  tell  tbe  Itule  atory  of  Rty  own  wandcrlnKa  >ip  and  down  alaad 
whirh,  eveu  under  the  l«ad*D  ahle*  of  laat  winl«r,  hail  klwnya  annaiiiuc  euoaslt  to 
boild  a  pathway  of  \ight  for  otte  of  it*  viallore,  I  am  mure  at  a  Iom  than  evur  whftt 
to  aa.v.  K<ir.  on  looking  bark  oiror  thoae  montba  of  pleasant  oc«npation,  1  fret  tbAl 
mnrb  that  1  heant  and  law,  and  waa  permitted  to  do,  waa  of  aoaturoaoconlldMitUlt 
aarmi,  and  iiivnireil  in  the  permnality  of  luyaalf  and  tlioao  who  met  mn  with  taok 
fHrndty  welronie.  tl:at  to  write  it  out  to  tlie  prcw  or  atiODl  it  from  a  ■nmmot'-eoiH 
fentioD  piatfiTm  would  tw  like  raahlDg  to  (be  bonsetop  and  proclaiming  a  yeu^ 
hiatory  ol  niy  i."  n  fami-lr. 

Hut  therr  in  one  line  of  remark  wblcfa  1  may  be  permitted  to  follow  to-nl|[hi  with* 
out  preeoniplloiia  interfrninee  with  the  theme  of  our  iliatlngnisheil  abaODt  or  pm^ 
eul   frienil«.      J'uaxilily  i   know    aa  mnch  of  Northern  aahool  men,  incliidioi;  Mfaodl 
women.  a«eilli'r  nf  the..-  rmlnrni  Keulleiaeo.      And.  Ihongh  I  know  Very  little  yat  of     _* 
the  South  in  ijriirral.  i.r  ih' Si.r.ih  at  ■- h.«il.  I  »m  oire  t  liTH>w  a  gr^at  deal  mo 
themiiltitnd^  «-h.>  ar^  i!  .  ;■.    r:, ... :  ,^.  , ,,  i ',,.   r,.r.u   „,0i    i..:,.!  .,ii.|    ihl.iiliblol 
tinna  for  all  th''  ill*  tliat  afflict  that  Taat  and  rariona  oommuDity.     Oovmw 
told  me  that  ihr  ni-nl  pr^fltable  InTaatment  ever  made  by  the  St  a  to  of  Nair ' 
the  xeologirat  arjrvry  that  dBiooDstralnt  then)  were  no  coal  beds  wllhla  Itt 
buundariea.     Ilrurrfurtb  do  motv  foKunea  wonlil  be  wracked  prtMpecting  lb. 
314 
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New  York.  It  will  richly  pay  seyenil  years  of  obaerration  by  more  competent  ob- 
eerrers  than  myMlf  if  the  Northern  schoolmen  and  Northern  people  can  learn  what 
can  not  be  done  in  this  vast  enterpriw  of  schoolinft  the  Sonthby  anybody  outside  itself 
or  virtually  identified  with  its  home  life.  Bnt  there  are  some  thingM  whioh  we  North- 
ern teachers,  representinf^  oM^iecially  the  old  North,  can  do.  And  these  few  things  can 
be  better  told  us  perhaps  by  one  of  onrM-lves  than  by  any  man  sonth  of  the  Potomac 
or  the  Ohio.  So  I  have  concluded  to  occupy  your  attention  during  this  evening  hour 
by  a  vrry  free,  possibly  a  rambling,  talk  :  trying  to  keep  in  sight  of  the  landmark  I 
set  upatt  my  theuus  **  The  South  at  School." 

I  am  aware  that  the  educational  public,  North  and  West,  is  now  intensely  pre- 
occupied with  local  educational  questions  which,  like  a  silver  dollar  held  Ix^fore  the 
eye,  mtky  shot  off  the  whole  niiirenie  outside  the  world  at  home.  But  the  experience 
of  the  past  year  has  brought  me  to  the  conTiotion  that  however  imiiortant  may  be 
such  local  controversies  and  interests,  neither  one  of  them  nor  all  together  com y are 
in  iuiportance  with  this  radical  qnestion  of  the  new  education  throngh  that  im- 
perial domain  we  call  the  South.  I  do  not  underrate  the  importance  to  New  Boston 
of  its  chronic  controversy  on  the  proper  administration  of  its  splendid  system  of 
scboold.  I  feel  the  great  importance  of  the  discussion,  not  yet  closed,  in  the  great 
Middle  States,  between  private,  corporate,  and  church  education  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  public  school  on  the  other ;  a  discussion  that  certainly  touched  bottom  in 
the  late  deliverance  of  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White.  I  wore  out  ten  contiuuons  years 
in  the  vain  effort  to  prevent  the  capture  of  the  gran<l  educational  system  of  the  most 
cultivated  Weetem  city  by  a  politico-ecclesastical  "ring,"  and  I  realize  that  for  some 
years  yet  the  Westeni  and  Pacific  States  will  be  vezeil  by  the  persistent  attempt  of 
these  pernicious  ronibinationa  to  administer  the  public  school  in  the  interest  of 
ecclesiastical  power  and  political  plunder.  Still  I  am  as  snre  of  this  as  of  anything, 
that  if  the  education  of  the  people  goes  wrong  through  that  vast  assemblage  of 
States  that  stretches  from  Philadelphia  to  San  Antonio,  it  will  be  comparatively  of 
small  importance  who  is  soperintendent  in  Boston,  what  nniversity  leads  in  New 
York,  what  methods  of  instmction  prevail  in  St.  Louis,  or  whether  seme  monster 
of  pedagogic  depravity  steals  the  examination  papers  in  San  Francisco. 

The  besetting  weakness  of  American  school  men  is  the  notion  that  the  school  of 
each  master  or  the  system  of  each  locality  or  State  is  a  little  world  in  itself  with 
which  no  stranger  may  intermeddle.  But  we  are  all  finding  out  that  American 
eilucation,  however  various  and  in  some  ways  antagonistic,  is  all  embarked  on  one 
steamer  Iwund  for  one  port.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  scene  on  board  a  Eu- 
ropean ocean  palace,  when  a  raging  discussion  in  the  cabin  was  suddenly  suspended 
by  a  tremendous  lurch  of  the  good  ship  that  brought  every  disputant's  stomach,  if 
not  his  "  heart,  into  bis  month  ;**  and  I  noticed  that  the  very  exclumve  Beacon  street 
family  that  so  far  had  hardly  realized  the  existenci*  of  anything  outside  its  own 
double  stateroom  gave  unmistakable  indications,  through  the  partition  walls,  that 
it  was  stirred  in  profound  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  the  colored  cooks  in  the 
kiti'heu  and  the  Mioty  salamanders  that  fed  the  fiery  furnaces  down  below.  Ameri- 
can sch(M>l  life,  underneath  all  its  varieties,  muMt  l>e  the  training  of  Amencan  children 
and  youth  for  that  intelligent  and  righteous  manhood  and  womanhoo<]  which  is  the 
alisolute  condition  of  good  American  citizenship.  If  Massachusetts  or  I^misiana  ia 
captured  by  any  power  hostile  to  this  idea  of  education,  the  great  school  ship  of  the 
Republic  will  spring  a  leak  and  we  shall  all  be  summoned  from  our  little  )N*rths  and 
graded  seats  at  the  table  to  toil  at  the  pumps  to  keep  the  ocean  from  coming  in. 

Of  the  American  children  and  yontb  now  in  or  out  of  school  it  must  bo  sni<l.  as  of 
humanity  by  the  great  apostle,  "  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  flree:  for  ye  are  all  one'*  in  the  glorious  union 
and  )K)undless  hope  of  the  new  Republic  now  coming  to  pass,  and,  we  trust  in  Goil,  to 
endure  long  enoogh  to  be  the  nonnal  school  of  self-government  for  all  mankind.  1 
can  not  diseuai  this  radical  poaition-^that  no  phase  of  education  is  to-day  half  so  im- 
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porUnt,  m>  wortli<,  ..I  mtvumi  ulwrvHtiuu,  u  Ifae  ii|Hti)t»cle  of  ttid  SuuUi  nt  iwltool— 
I  alull  eoDfine  my  rraorka  ta  •uggr'ttiunii  of  vrk»t  unr  li<iuibera  and  our  jieopio  mn  jt 
for  tba  eDcaurmK«iiiriiL  and  help  of  ouf  brelbreii  anil  «iatera  in  IhiMe  atat*«  li 
pre«nt  BDterpriM  of  paitiug  their  children  in  training  for  the  n 
which  Uto  WMin  an-  surd  U>  como. 

Am  I  look  at  thU  luatUtr  it  w«nw  vety  evident  that  the  first  and  Msentlal  dutf  h^ 
oar  Korthem  echiml mun  ia  to  celtivale  the  luoet  ft-ienill;  and  inlt>lli|{«ut  nympM' 
with  all  education  ^1 1  workers  and  e«pei;iaI1;  with  the  ;onugor  people  and  obJlilr« 
thaae  SoDtbem  St^iti-.     There  areririaiii  rolil  facln  oonooniing  thoHtatni  uf  ednid 
tloD  in  theae  coniTi:L>ii»i>alth*  which  itan  be  gathered  from  the  ui 
more  vital  shape   ir'>iii   the  report'  of  the  variuui  public,  private,  nilMionary,  I 
bome  eoeleaiaatici i  -■•  hiiola,     Ofauurwe,  inaof  jcenrral  iwIiinAte  and  mmparleou  • 

other  parta  of  tho titr.r,  the  Sonth  moat  lie  Judged  b;  theae  facte.     Bat  I  kM 

fttim  perBoual  rout  n  l  Ii»ii'  mnall  an  olcmcDt  thoae  tables  of  gtatiitioa,  even  added  t 
the  whole  paat  of  ^<<Ll1!lcr^  blaturjaud  RappIuuieoti<d  by  what  anyhody  ci 
opinioni  and  polki  •■!  u  I'diuiderable  portion  of  it»  people  who  repreeent  theoUt  p 
roalty  are  in  any  f'^r  <»tiniat«  of  tbia  ifaeatiuu.     What  tlie  eduoatiun  of  the  8 
•hall  brauine depend-  IxMaud  leaaevery  yearon  whatatl  theae  tbin^etandforlatl 
national  life.    My  icm.  bom  on  the  lint  proaldential  elvetiou  day  of  Abraham  Uam' 
rauiemben  i-othinj;  ■•(  the  iifeat  war  aare  a  riaioa  of  aoklirra  marchlnc  in  C'laelnBl 
M  repel  the  raid  «f  Joliuny  Morgan  Irom  dtct  the  border.    The  mnat  brilliant  yi 
naiTeraitymaD  of   ilif  Suuthvoit  n'aaa  boy  noder  ir>  la  Virginia,  wblln  the  Old  t 
■nlnloD  waa  ruckii,>;  to  ita  boM!  with  Ifao  wratling  of  mighty  arutieH  between  Wu 
injiton  and  Uicbmi'inl       The  ttrachera  uf  the  South,  onlaide  a  few  doceu  oull«| 
are  largely  young  [ji.n  and  women,  under  3,'i.     Thochildren,iathe»«  awlft  year«,n 
of  the  great  i-outln  i  is  Mime  of  na  heard  at  Ibe  old  war  of  the  revolution  ;  ■ 
anil  more,  the  uaii.<j.-i-iiicnl  uf  Hniithern  nliicatlou  iiipaasicig  into  tbe  handaof  ft(i 
eration  that,  iuall  >»<'iiiial  thing*,  repr«wnta  the  new  li«publlc.     The  n 
Dot  vuiird  Ibr  8uiii  )i  anil  tu  a  ■yni]>alhetio  and  friendly  eplril  met  that  portion  oflC 
peopleoio-t  drrplv  inii-tiTatwl  ia  edaeailoti.  talke*!  withiU  toaobera,  looked  Into  IT' 
fMcaofitBchiianK.  aivi  aerii  (or  bimaelf  the  abulute   luabllity  of  lla  people  t»M 
■inch  that  iaexpnlnl  of  it,  can  have  bat  little  valaable  knowle<lge  Ir.  thla  a  '' 

Geo.  Lee  unl  tu  iw  Mildlaia  at  Appomattox,  "Let  ne  go  home  and  ault(v»l«A 
Tirtoea  "     He  went   Unai*   to  beroaie  a  Mboolmaetvr.     Every  prouiiuetit  acbool  a 
of  thr  North,  for  tin    i^xt  t#u  yeara,  ahuuld  vieit  th«  South  to  cn1tlvat«  bi*a]rB|S 
Ibir*  withSouthpTii  triu  beta  and  children.     If  anybody  can  do  tbie  without  pr^M 
dicr,  with  cbarilv     in. I   mnimun  Joitlre,  and  come   back  with  Iiuy  feeling  a 
moat  profmiod  iiki    iir'.iliFily  JDioreal.  aaking  the  Lord  "  what  wilt  Thou  have  I 
to  do  t "  h<-  II  a  nik'.  1  uni  nuable  and  do  not  caiv  to  untl•^rllta^d. 

Id  all  great  {lopiiUr  mi-vameoia,  like  tbe  prMOOt  eilneatlonat  movement  thi 
thr  Snuib.  tbe  ii>o-t  viial  foroa  ie,  alt«r  all,  a  mighly  tidal  wave  of  aympatlty,  < 
flowintc  all  ■•oundi,   lirrahlag  ia  at  every  cnvlce,  Irreaiatible  aa  tbe  motlonaof  l| 
pTvvidptirr  of  Aloii^'iiy  Oed.     Dawn  in  Kenlaaky  one  Btormy  day  lut  wioUr,! 
I  alfliid  in  tber1rlp|nii|[  etatloii  Waiting  for  the  train,  a  haggard,  teebleoldgi 
aceoatril  mr  :   "I  U'-ei  yoa  are  down  Sonth  viaiting  the  eaboola.     I  waa  a  richn 
Mi<*i>*<'|>pi  tw<>nt;  y ran  ago.    The  gmal  wardnag  nM  up,  n  wmok,  npon  my  ralAttt 
in  old  Keiiliicky      I  am  almoti  ibroogb,  but  I  thaok  Uotl  (or  thin  new  boom  ht  • 
cation  and  I  want  I"  'liakn  b*Dd>  with  *  raau  that  ha*  conie  tnuii  New  Kaftond  fl 
help  ii  alun)!.''     1  lin.I  ii  not  paaj  to  eaplaln  to  t«mfortabl«  ladiea  in   Inxnriooa  f 
\on;  tu  ■harp  mrr<->>aiil>  a/ipr  Ibelrperconia  -  evnnui  tniniatoraof  the  goapel  ~ 
op  to  tbrir  rvni  lii  Itlllc  paTieb    worrlateala,   Ihe   Ibings   amid  which   I  hKVi 
for  Ibe  |>a*lyi-at.     Itut  1  k  now  if  I  conld  pnwnaHe  ■  Ibonsand  teach  eta  to  do 
HaM'ilunelbrTr  irouM  be  ■  revival  In  their  own  wiuU  that  wonid  make  tbam 
"all  tbinKKix-w."     S'«l-udj  vrrr  yet  rallniatcd  thatmalatlbic  power  of  Intelllgit 
•darainl  avnipaifa;    r^  liumaji  aflalra.    TlMMhool  p«b1k  vTtb*  North  liwlu. 
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npiM'r  Htruta,  tiiNlH  uri.sU»cT:icy.  aiiioiig  its  p«>opl«*.  If  tlmt  public  could  really  know 
tliM  wliolt*  tiitth  about  tlio  8«mih  at  Hchool  aH  it  can  be  He<^n  by  any  friendly  and 
wiM*  (ibxt^rver  wbo  giH'ii  tbent  in  a  Hpirit  of  love,  tlio  cauM  of  eduoatiou  wonld  be 
lifted  up  tbrouf^b  all  its  bordem;  aa  one  of  its  great  MiasittHippi  steamen  wonld  be 
H|M*€4lfd  on  itM  downward  voyage*  on  a  full  river  awollen  by  tbe  melting  snows  of 
Minnesota  and  tlic  mountain-  nlniiefl  of  the  the  far-off  wildcmess  that  holds  the  springs 
of  the  father  and  mother  of  mighty  waten*. 

And  if  anylKxly  askH  me,  **  Ar»  the  teachers,  the  children,  and  the  school  pnblic  of 
the  South  prepanul  for  Ntich  a  vinitation  T*  I  answer,  *'  (to  and  see/'  As  for  myself,  lean 
say  that  I  have  nu't  nowhere  in  any  country  a  welcome  more  hearty,  a  confideooe 
niort*  atfectiug,  an  oi>rnneHn  of  mind  and  heart  more  hopeful,  an  appreciation,  even  of 
the  moMt  ordinary  effort,  made  in  a  gooil  spirit  uioro  cheering,  than  among  these peo> 
pie  ;  and  I  can,  moreover,  amure  our  frietidK  that  there  is  no  field  in  the  world  now 
HO  valuabli*  for  the  observation  of  thoughtful  teachers  and  administrators  of  school 
work  as  the  South  to-day.  Far  more  valuable  to  us  than  Kuropean  school- keeping 
in  the  study  of  the  great  8outh,  waking  up  through  all  her  lM>rder8  to  send  her  chil- 
dren to  school.  A  iKJOple  ho  practical  and  intelligent  as  the  school  pnblic  of  the  North 
can  not  1>c  gn^atly  moved  withont  incalculable  results  for  good,  and  for  that  great 
revival  my  prayer  go«*s  up  continually-  to  Him  who  alone  can  move  the  sonl  of  the 
people  by  the  sweet  influences  of  His  holy  spirit  of  wimloni,  beauty,  and  love. 

Regardiil  in  this  way,  with  a  sympathetic  and  thoughtful  spirit,  these  Southern 
States  present  the  most  encouraging  fichX  for  e<lucatiooal  enterprino  now  in  the  world. 
Our  friends  in  the  Southland  have  their  own  conceits  of  superiority  ;  as  the  good 
|»eople  of  New  York^  Ohio,  and  California,  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  well  of  them- 
selvee.  One  day,  last  summer,  I  was  **  mounted*'  in  the  cars,  running  down  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  great  Miami,  Ohio,  by  a  fine  old  fellow  who  had  been  brought  there 
from  Pennsylvania,  seventy-five  years  ago,  in  an  emigrant  wagon,  and  had  "grown 
up  with  the  country.'*  Ail  thin  information  he  volunteered,  in  advance,  and  then 
turning  u^Min  me,  Haid,  "  Where  are  3'ou  frouif  *'  "From  Boston,''  I  answered,  I  trust 
with  becoming  modesty.  "Boston!  Boston!"  ho  replied,  looking  at  me  with  open 
eyes;  "  Do  you  like  to  live  way  down  tliere  f  "  I  have  never  found  a  place  so  new  or 
so  erode  that  its  people  didn't  talk  of  some  famous  city  as  "  Way  down  there."  Bnt 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  Northern  schoolmaster  or  mintress,  going  southward,  will  do 
well  to  heed  the  advice  of  a  jolly  Texas  Senator  to  a  visitor  fhiro  New  England, 
"Now,  don*t  go  to  Texas,  as  so  many  of  you  great  scholars  do,  with  the  notion  that 
it  is  iuhabite«l  by  a  pack  of  fooN.*'  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  habit  of  dis- 
couragement and  a  sort  of  ho|K'h*ss  way  of  looking  at  the  possibility  of  success  in 
sobool  work  is  a  greater  f»bstacle,  Jnst  now,  "away  down  there,"  than  any  little 
habit  of  self-glorification  whieh  the  Southern  people  share,  not  only  with  native 
Americans,  but  with  resident  fon'igncni  as  well.  I  have  been  called,  a  hundred  times, 
in  my  wanderings,  to  encourage  a  deH|>ondent  conuuuuity  where  I  have  been  moved 
once  to  smile  at  the  conceit  of  pretentious  ignorance. 

A  moment*H  reflection  on  l>oth  the  white  and  colored  divisions  of  the  population  of 
these  1<>  States  will  inspire  the  careful  obm^rver  with  a  most  reasonable  and  lively 
ho|ie  for  the  n*jinltaof  vigorous  and  well-directed  school  effort.  I  speak  of  the  white 
and  colored  children  and  youth  as  separate  divinions,  with  no  political  or  social  sig- 
nificance, bnt  simply  as  a  practical  srhooluian  trying  to  apply  the  first  principle  of 
education  :  to  take  children  as  they  are,  and  treat  them,  not  as  object  lessons  to  illus- 
trate a  theory,  but  an  human  l»eiugs  to  be  deveIo|»ed  intogootl  American  citizens  and 
sous  and  daughters  (»f  0«mI.  At  present  I  am  convinced  it  wonld  l>e  the  great  peda- 
gogic mistake  of  the  age  to  attempt  to  educate  the  masses  of  white  and  colored 
children  in  the  South  in  the  same  sch«»ols. 

The  while  children  of  the  South  are  far  more  exclusively  of  English  and  Seotoh 
deeoent  than  the  people  of  the  m^ority  of  the  Northern  States.  The  Hngneoot  and 
the  Creole,  even  the  Texas  (tenuau,  are  but  a  slight  exception  to  this  rule.     Indeed, 
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the  pMoIiuiliM  of  Ihe  difTfrotit  cluMes  \a  Soutbeni  society  are  obiefly  British  tradi- 
tion* rather  than  nsilve  ioventioDs.  Here,  an  in  Great  BritaiD  in  the  pant,  tbo  eda- 
eaUou  of  the  enperLor  cImh  na«  laisrly  a  tralDlog  fot  executive  and  paliUo  lifp  In 
fonng  men  and  eocielj  tiff  id  joang  women.  Ab  io  Oreut  Btltain,  a  nnmnroiu  claaa 
there  in  the  old  Ai,\«  waa  permitteil  to  grow  up  Dnedooated  in  schooU  into  an  ob«ti- 
naleandatroBgindiilTinality,  luakiugooeortheiuoatBtulibuni  and  foteofulsota  of  peo- 
ple that  evertrodtliiL'  I'lrCb.  Apart  from  tbeclssauf  dpgrailedamlHtnpid  vrhlto  yontb 
thai  fringea  the  avt-r^i^cSuathern  railroad  station  and  flgiirenattbeoniu-roailwbielt/ 
mill,  the  l^aihem  white  aohool  cluldraD  of  ail  oloaaea  that  I  have  snoii  (and  I  have 
faced  a  good  many  ihniraaud*  of  tbein)  m*  Jast  t)ie  boyi  and  girln  tlint  woiild  drlv* 
CoJ.  Parliet  wild  to  liiitlat«  in  the  open  myntery  of  the  "Qulncy  nietliod;"  iwrhapa 
•Ten  bolter  material  'i>  be  educated  iu  Iho  natural  vay  than  the  little  people  tbkt 
oometoacbool  bunilUyl  up  to  their  lipa  in  the  wrap  plugs  of  a  u  elaborate  metro  poll  tan 
life,  or  bardeneil  by  ilji>  nTcfnl  citydemorallrBtian  that  crushes  out  the  oiTapringof  an 
many  nf  tbe  deacvnilitDta  of  our  Earopcau  iranilgraDt*.  I  bare  never  noen  brighMr 
ehildroo,  room  nfttr  ronni,  than  la  the  piil>tic  scboolbousea  of  several  cltle*  In  ToXM. 
1  looked  oot  npou  '.'.'>»  children  In  the  aohool  of  Amy  Bradley,  In  Wiliniiigtixi,  N.  C, 
gatliered  from  ruiiiihi-^  iliat  tWHiity  years  uga  were  aocoitnted  tbe  moat  hi>p(il«M  of 
"  poor  white  tnuh,"  mid  1  iihuuld  be  willing  to  leave  Dt.  Pbilbrialc,  RiakolT.  ur  Ilnrria 
to  pawJiidgDieiil  oij  ilieirbrigbtuew,  beanty,  and  livelinesa  ut  their  buoka. 

We  must  reiiiemlji  I  ltii>t  evnn  the  moat  oeglnctedclaes  of  white  people  In  the  Soath, 
the  inhabitants  of  1  li&i  vant  Appalachian  mouDtaio  world,  the  central  fortieas  of  the 
old  republic,  aa  well  .i*  Iba  Inwiand  farming  claai  of  the  central  Sontb,  hitve  received 
■  training  by  tbe  eigHTlcDmi  of  frodtier  life  best  of  all  calculated  ia  develop  iwlA- 
pendeoce  and  origiiiulity  of  manhood,  and  lay  the  fonndalion  of  a  race  that  iiball  ax- 
oel  in  whatever  dinniioii  it  may  cnnoeutrate  its  foroe.  Tbe  men  wbotbreaded  tbasa 
mountAiD  trails;  sai»tii«d  tbe  wlldnniew  of  tbe  sontb  west;  followed  Andrew  Jack- 
son from  Lexington.  Ky.,  t»  Peiisaeola  and  arorind  to  New  Orleans i  wreocbed  avajr 
a  vMt  empiro  from  Mi-iico  and  eatAhlished  a  new  republic  in  Texas,  and  who,  g»- 
ing  forth,  on  either  -uln  in  IMI,  made  the  name  Atnerioau  lllnstriuiia  by  almost  snpar* 
faaman  valor  and  eriilurnncv,  were  tbe  grandfatbeni  and  fatberi  of  the  white  obil- 
dreo  wbo  are  now  insribaled  to  tackle  tbe  "  btne-baek  apetling  book"  and  overUirair 
tbe  dcapotiim  of  ignnraiice  and  lapentitlon  thruogh  a  realiu  aa  wide  as  Europe  weat 
of  Russia.  Ihe  futar--  home  ofcunutteaa  tnillioos  of  freemen.  I  beard  of  one  rogivaaC 
from  the  bill  rnnnlri  of  SoQth  Carolina  that  liegan  its  campaign  in  tbe  late  war  by 
ojwDiuK  a  school  du  niL|c  a  winter  encampment  from  whieh  every  man  gnvlnatediK 
th»  spnnu  well  up  m  tiii -<  Ihrwt  Its."  The  white  rUildrea  aud  youth  of  the  Soalh 
are  in  junt  tbe  ciioil.tinD  to  be  taught  by  tbe  bi%autlful  rantho>la  of  tbe"iieH-  oda«a- 
tioD.'and  we  ran  h<  Ip  tbeiii  to  obtain  that  inatructloD  wbicb  shall  bring  tbem  fortb 
tlir  joy  and  pndr  ot  i  hi-  Republic. 

1)11  theuiherban.l.  tb»  »,OU0.(XX>  oolor^  children  and  yontb  Iu  the  Sontb  plOMnt 
nuroflb.-  moit  i  n tr rrat i  ng  It* Ids  of  ubservaliun  and  eiperiment  ever  olTi>red  to  tba 
srb'MiIuieu  of  an.T  laiiil.     Tbe  country  is  full  of  tbsoriea  concerning  wbitt  Ibe  Negro 
can  not  do  and  li^.     i  toe  of  then  will  anrvivo— that  the  Kogro  neltlier  can  nor  ought 
to  lie  an  imitation  Kliite  man.     If  ever  a  raoo  of  p«ople  bad  reason  to  be  bopofnl  owr 
its  own  acbicvuieiiii  in  Ita  Hrvt  two  cnotorlos  ont  of  the  Woods,  surely  tba  AmertoMi 
Negro  IS  tbat  rac*.     Only  seventy 'flve  y«ars  ago  Kortli#rD  slave-trader*  were  landUlf 
Afriran  saraera  nn  -  In-  iwaeoaal  plaoialions  of  the  South,  and  two  bniidred  and  ftfkr 
years  a,-<>  lb-  aii<''*r<.r>  nf  oBF  T.OOO.OOU  of  freednien  were  roaming  tbs  JuoglM  oif 
"the  [lark  l'<jiitii>--:ii  "    Wbeo  I  re  in  "in  ber  what  I  have  seen  Iu  tbe  admirable  Hon^id 
em  miiHiiinary  T'lUi-get  and  elementary  tcbools  aatabUsbed  and  taagbt  bj 
Christian  p'wi|ile  fnini  tbe  North;  what  I  have  witnessed  in  obnrobea,  aoh 
bomea  wh<>Ily  under  the  infloenoe  of  Sontbern  discipline  ;  what  the  nw 
Hnuthrm  olnerv-T*  who  have  always  lived  with  them,  like  Dr.  HaygooL 
Knffner,  kay  abuut  tbem,  I  feel  that  if  any  olaat  of  people  haa  earned  than* 
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ioftD  in  so  short  time,  uDder  sncb  disabilities,  I  do  not  know  tbftt  olass.  I  doubt  if 
the  history  of  the  world  records  a  more  wonderful  progress  than  that  of  the  colored 
people  of  Georgia,  who»  fifteen  years  ont  of  bondage,  now  possess  one-twelfth  of  the 
live  stock  of  that  State  and  are  taxed  for  $10,000,0U0  of  property.  At  any  rate  I  know 
what  I  hsTe  soon  of  the  colored  Sonth  at  school.  If  thoir  teachers  will  only  begin  at 
tbo  beginning,  be  content,  with  the  roasses,  to  drive  piles  and  form  an  educational 
mind  for  one  generation ;  remember  that  every  child  of  Anglo-American  parentage 
inherits  a  thousand  years  of  race  discipline,  while  the  Negro  citizen  is  the  world's 
last  comer  in  tho  arena  of  civilisation ;  throw  wide  open  the  "  steep  and  rugged  way  " 
to  the  higher  education,  but  insist  that  the  colorwl  youth  who  treads  it  shall  be  sure 
of  every  step  and  all  the  time  lay  deep  foundations  of  moral  discipline  and  marry 
brain  and  hand  every  moment  of  the  Journey,  the  country  will  have  no  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  its  colored  school  boys  and  girls  in  the  days  to  come. 

And  it  is  now  high  time  tbat  the  school  men  and  women  and  the  superior  educa* 
tional  public  of  the  Sonth  should  oome  frankly  to  the  front  and  join  ham&s  with  the 
noble  men  and  women  of  tho  North  who  have  already  established  such  munificent 
foundations  in  all  these  States  for  the  education  of  superior  colored  youth.  I  do 
not  now  Kpeak  to  bigots,  devotees  of  fashion,  or  political  fomenters  of  sectional  strife, 
whether  in  the  North  or  the  South.  I  am  not  disposed  to  censure  and  want  to  forget 
all  of  unhappiness  and  misunderstanding  that  has  separated  honest,  sincere  Christian 
people  in  this  work.  I  find  the  legislatures  and  the  municipalities  of  nearly  every 
Southern  State  now  contributing  to  the  support  of  these  schooLi.  I  find  the  most 
intelligent  and  intluential  men  and  the  most  enlightened  teachers  in  the  South  in 
substantial  sympathy  with  this  great  work.  I  feel  that  most  of  the  mistakes  now 
being  made  in  these  institutions  would  be  avoided  could  there  be  a  larger  mingling  of 
Northern  and  Sonthem  elements  In  the  class  room  and  in  the  administration  of 
their  affairs.  The  Northern  managers  of  these  schools  need  have  no  fear  of  complete 
honor  and  gratitude  in  due  time  from  the  white  South.  They  can  afford  to  go  a 
good  deal  more  than  halfway  and,  by  the  might  ol  sympathy,  compel  the  superior 
Christian  people  of  these  States  to  comis  in  and  share  with  them  in  one  of  the  noblest 
philanthropies  of  this  age,  illustrious  for  works  of  mercy  among  all  the  ages  of  the 
world. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  omensof  educational  success  that  fell  under  my  observa- 
tion was  the  present  attitude  of  a  large  body  of  Southern  young  women,  especially  in 
the  central  South  and  in  Texas,  revealing  the  most  intense  desire  for  a  superior  culture 
and  the  intention  to  take  up  the  work  of  teaching,  with  a  will,  in  city  or  country,  in  the 
white  or  Negro  schools.  We  shall  do  well  to  make  a  large  discount  on  the  average  North- 
em  summer  correB|>ondents*  account  of  young  ladyhood  at  Southern  watering  places, 
or  in  the  dm  wing-rooms  of  the  ultra-fashionable  class  in  cities.  Even  in  old  days  of 
slavery  the  planter's  wife  always  lifte^l  the  heavy  end  of  the  log,  and  occupied  one  of  the 
most  laborious  and  distracting  positions  ever  cast  upon  the  shoulders  of  American 
womanhood.  That  such  an  ozpericnee  in  a  climate  so  trying,  often  quite  broke  down 
the  health  of  tht«  mother,  and  reacted,  as  overwork  in  the  mother  always  dm^s.  upon 
the  daughter,  making  her  less  able  and  willing  to  face  the  tremendous  onlesl  that 
American  domestic  life  in  the  past  generations  has  always  been,  is  not  surprising. 
But  the  class  of  female  imbeciles  and  buttertiiesisonly  the  fringe  of  any  large  group 
of  American  women,  like  the  cloud  of  mosquitoes  and  flies  around  the  edges  of  an 
Adirondack  lake.  The  wise  thing  is  not  to  linger  on  the  beach  fighting  insects,  but  to 
paildle  your  canoe  bravely  out  into  the  deep  crystal  waters,  among  floating  gardens 
of  hlossf>ming  lilies,  a  world  of  azure  mountain  sublimity  crowding  your  horizon  f>ver- 
heail.  No  class  of  women  in  Christendom  has  l>een  tried  by  such  overwhelming 
disaster,  so  tested  and  searched  in  every  way  in  which  Oml's  providence  can  deal  with 
woman,  as  our  sisters  of  the  Sonth  within  the  past  twenty  years.  The  schoolman  is 
chiefly  interestad  to  know  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  training  upon  the  genera- 
tion of  young  women  and  girls  now  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
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1  bad  littlq  tiini?  f'lr  tlip  pl«M>iiN«  of  iMilltv  *>K'i(>ly  iliiriDK  ui.v  iHta  tour  ai 
Sonlbrrn  Mbooln,  mil  not  bciug  •  wiciely  expert  hiive  iiu  hitentloii  of  writjtiK  u 
drawing-Tooiua  uf  Nrw  Orlraca  ut  tirw  York  ;  hut  I  naa  cotiBtntitly  brnoKbt  in 
toot  wiiti  fCMkt  niiiiilirni  of  MbMilirlriii  aD<)  joiing  woniRii  id  putillD  whoola  » 
vkt«  aeaiiiftrieii,  ua  lrx'lu>ra  Uil  •tmlinitaornnriiiid  mliAOla,  btiiI  in  tb«  great  in 
tnatitoUa  tbat  ire  iH-comiug  a  DoUlile  fvatore  In  Soiitheni  •onny  llh. 
ATerafr  acbnolgirl  rrB)KHKliDg rAMoiiab);  to  pni|>(iTeu<MurAg«m»nt  anilfcooit  li 
Uona,  failing  onnirr  from  InjailiciomiuterferniiceBt  liuuieltianfhitDiuijto'  ~ 
Witb  tbe  (aperii<r  »cliiKi1girl  I  wan  alwB.ra  Qhiirmi'd  by  an  enthniilBatio  and  a 
apotiae  tageiieitiiii  u|>pciiU*nd  am  nnduubt^  ayiupatby  witii  tlie  hlglicBt  ii 
Aawrican  Iif«.  I  In'  HiiprrioT  .vnang  wonitn  of  tbe  South  are  not  fitting  In  m 
and  aabea,  pnodiTin^  iir  iionting  over  any  dianial  paot.  Tbey  are  "up  and  ei 
a«  thoruDghly  il-'iirmlued  to  gain  fWiot  aeata  In  American  life  •• 
"down  Eaat  "oi  ■out  W™t:"  tbp)-  are  cmwdln);  •very  open  door  of  good  e 
tloD  and  ate  nol  k"">K  '*>  l»  aatlifled  wItb  tho  regnlation  of  tbe  fMhloiiabl*  U 
bcImoI,  tbesDperlii-ial  iniilatiun  of  foreign  trainiujc  la  tbe  canyent,  nr  lb( 
laatrDelioDaofiw  i.iriaa  •' female  collegea"  for  infanta  in  »bort  cilolheB.  Kvwy  gaod 
pabllo  bigb  ecb'Hit  m  thronged  by  them  in  much  largernainbera  tban  aimilnraehoola 
for  boys.  The  trw  pnud  namal  ■eboola  oontain  a  aplendid  body  of  rnthiiniaitio  girl 
aluduuti.  Aa  fait  i->  tlieir  tueaua  will  peraiit,  tbey  are  filling  up  the  few  l>Mt  aninl- 
aarlea  ftn-girli  I',  '1  ,  nnrihem  Sontb  and  are  doing  excellent  work.  It  l»  reAUy  af. 
hoting  to  aee  v  >'  nricna  an!  oheerfnlly  bomo  by  f[nat  number*  of  lm[>ov«rl«)M4 

faaJliea  to  affori  .<  w  iliingbleni  tlio  opporliiully  for  good  aobnollng.  The  teacbcn 
of  theae  bigbrr  I-  ili  viulnarlea  are  maklDg  a  reoonl  fordevoU^andiiMwiliiih  work 
of  which  the  w-^rM  Whowb  little.  I  foanil  the  inBtmi'tiun  in  white  aiid.  tu  u  larg* 
oxtant,  la  iKdoml  ..liwfl!!  falling  niare  and  niure  inlu  the  hanilii  of  ttitwe  yomg 
WDUro,  often  1 1>.'  .lungblen  of  faoillieii  that  twenty  yearn  Mg"  wore  lunung  th* 
waaltby  and  infliM  Tiiinl  people  of  theae  Statni. 

MnltitDdea  of  u  nulile  young  Women  aa  lire  in  any  conntry  am  now  clicorfnlly  at 
work  in  Sonlheni  M-hoolrooma  on  tbe  alender  wagna  of  the  Snnthnm  tnachnr,  oflen 
ehafiag  under  a  Minwuf  imparftiel  preparation,  praying  hoaven  tbataomegoudpiavl. 
dence  will  awing  i>|irii  ft-r  tbeni  lli«  "  gat<«  of  pearl  "  to  tbe  higher  cnltivatioa,  nam 
tbe  ideal  of  yoDii^  AiiHTicaii  WMnanliood. 

Off  oaa  Texan  prairie  I  frll  npon  a  crowd  of  aiuall  boya  who  lold  me  they  went  lA 
Bobonl  every  fon-tii»ii  si  home  to  their  oldeat  siater.  In  one  uf  the  largeal  vitica  at 
IhalHtale  1  r«tii..l  ilir  l«o  elder  datighlerv  of  a  judge  of  the  Federal  oouria  leaohloc 
tbrir  younger  aial'  n  A  I'liiled  Statea  (enator-elect  from  Loolaiana  told  mn  tliut  in  bla 
IbM  |-i>litirat  raiLi|.ni^i>  lliroiigh  tbe  notthwaetern  partof  the  fttato  lin  waa  captiiredag 
ever;  ajiare  inACi.  ut  liy  a  wide-awake  young  woman  and  compnlloil  to  exaoiliie  baf 
Utile  clue  •>(  iii>ii>anoiia  yoangBtMa  In  a  hooiB  eebool. 

For  Ibr  next  gi-ii-tailoD  the  Sonth  will  havn  meet  adtnlrable  iiiatM-ial  for  iMichaaa 
in  three  mnltiiiul'-it  uf  ■nporior  youeg  wnutaii  wba  mn«t  hitve  a  career.  1  Iwlletw, 
for  tbe  preeent,  iititmde  ■  limited  olaea  of  collage  gratluatoa.  the  young  luim  of  lln 
8«iilh  will  Ih-  largi-lt  •Irawa  away  troia  iBMraction  lo  build  up  the  rising  industt^M 
of  tbr  conntry  of  I..  H-ok  their  toHnue  in  tbe  groat  Northwest.  This  will  bring  thm 
yootit;  vi>manbiH»1  ••!  tlie  Sontfa  In  tbe  front  la  llaedueallon  and  vaetly  iucre 
poser  aoil  mHiii-iwi-  '■(women  in  all  ri^^iunii  of  ^»iitbem  life.  The  paat  I' 
ID  ihr  South  hui  U'><n  m  ilwlf  tbi-  grMidtvt  piieeible  oolversity  for  the  developc 
of  young  Amrnraii  ■•■manbaoil.  While  it  liae  omeluid  many  uf  Ihimo  who  S 
loo  lat<-  to  tram  n'"  I-4h>dk.  li  baa  iHinimiiDed  tbe  yomiger  gcnrratiun  aa  I 

from  hraveii  to  "  go  up  higher"  and  eoofront  tbe  nifhty  isaneaof  tba  T*v% 
tu  riime.  Whorvrr  truaia  and  werka  for  American  girk  down  Sooth  !■  a  i 
eympalhtr  aii'l  b'<|-rrii1neas  may  be  aaaared  of  hia  great  reward  bebre  tkia  g< 
aball  pan  aira> . 

.Vuw  hrie  i*  ■  -tatT  uf   aSaira  proTideutiallj  adapted  for  that  wofUnf  li 
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tha  edacational  pablic  of  North  and  South  which,  more  than  all  stateainauship,  will 
koit  the  hearts  of  our  people  in  one.  The  immediate  duty  of  the  aohool  public  of  the 
South  hae  been  eeized  by  the  quick  ioiitinot  of  the  new  secretary  of  the  Peabody  edu- 
cation fund,  Dr.  Cnrry,  who  tells  us  that  the  Southern  people  must  be  waked  up,  through 
all  its  borders,  to  realize,  not  ouly  its  educational  needs,  but  its  magnificent  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Educational  opportunity  is  not  chiefly  a  lofty  building,  a  pile  of 
money,  apparatus  too  elaborate  for  use,  and  vast  libmries  that  no  schoolboy  has  time 
or  knowledge  enough  to  read.  The  radical  educational  opportunity  is  a  generation  of 
bright  children,  pushe<l  onward  by  the  sharp  goad  of  straitened  circumstances  from 
behind,  beckoned  onward  and  upward  by  a  future  f«o  splendid  that  it  makes  the  head 
swim  even  to  think  of  its  possibilities. 

The  white  youth  of  the  South  must  be  told  that  the  poverty  of  their  parents  is  not 
their  misfortune,  but  rather  a  good  providence  that  summons  every  brave  boy  and 
girl  to  the  full  activity  of  the  highest  faculties  and  makes  life  an  inspiring  race  for 
the  noblest  prize.  The  white  people  of  the  South  must  be  told  that  they  can  edu- 
cate their  children  with  the  means  they  have,  if  they  will  put  themselves  behind 
every  dollar  and  bring  their  hearts,  heads,  and  hands  to  the  glorious  work  of  giving 
their  children  the  education  which  is  the  great  American  chance  in  life.  The  colored 
people  must  be  told  that  no  7,000,000  of  people  in  any  laud  was  ever,  on  the  whole, 
so  marvelously  led  by  Providence  as  they  for  the  past  two  hundred  and  fifty  yearh. 
Indeed,  all  the  good  there  ever  was  in  slavery  was  fur  them.  It  was  that  severe  school 
of  regular  work  and  drill  in  some  of  the  primal  virtues  which  every  race  must  get  at 
the  start ;  and  American  slavery  was  a  charity  school  contrasted  with  the  awfhl  deso- 
lation and  decimation  of  the  centuries  of  war  and  grinding  tyranny  by  which  every 
European  people  has  come  up  to  its  present  status  of  civilized  life.  But  no  nation  can 
long  afford  to  keep  school  in  a  schoolhouse  whose  walls  are  barrels  of  |K>wder  and 
whose  corner  stone  is  a  chunk  of  dynamite.  Our  African  university  exploded  twenty 
years  ago,  leaving  Young  America  of  African  descent  unsinged,  amid  such  a  wreck  as 
never  yet  came  upon  human  university  since  the  world  began.  If  the  Southern  freed- 
men  fail  to  recognize  this  wondrous  pmvidvuce  of  the  ]»a8t  and  the  boundless  opportu- 
nity before  them  and  lie  down,  in  stolid  or  tritling  iuditlerenre  to  their  future,  they 
will  deserve  all  that  their  most  coiitempLuous  critics  say  of  them.  Hut  they  will  not 
so  disappoint  the  world's  expectation  if  their  duty  aud  their  destiny  be  pointed  out  to 
them.  Their  own  wisest  Iea4ler8  are  tolling  tht^m  this  alrea«ly,  and  they  will  respond 
in  reasonable  time,  if  we  furious  Auglo-Saxons,  a  thousand  years  abend,  will  only 
have  the  Christian  patience^  to  bear  with  the  blundering  steps  of  the  Inst  child  of 
the  centuries,  standing  on  the  threshold  and  facing  the  fiero«'  electric  light  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

Of  course  this  stumping  of  the  South  must  l>e  done  chiefly  by  Southern  men. 
Every  rising  young  lawyer,  teacher,  miniiiter,  merchant,  every  aspirant  for  oivio 
honors,  every  man  of  culture,  every  woman  of  social  influence  should  take  the 
fiehl  and  in  every  way  appropriate  to  the  locality  wake  up  the  |)eople,  as  Horace 
Mann  in  Massachusetts  and  the  great  school  statesmen  of  every  Northern  State  have 
done  in  times  past  at  home.  Aud  although  the  most  brilliant  and  willful  of  Southern 
edit^irs  blurts  out  that  '*the  South  nrnnls  no  missionaries,*'  the  Southern  school  pub- 
lic, wiser  than  its  adviser,  welcomes  every  man  or  woman  who  comes  in  the  only  way 
that  any  Christian  man  of  sense  cares  to  approach  any  community  of  American 
people. 

This  great  work  has  now  begun  in  earnest.  Our  Northeni  folk  have  no  conception 
of  the  rapidly  growing  power  of  the  educational  movement  in  the  South.  It  ia 
polarizing  political  parties,  shaking  up  religious  sects,  exciting  the  cl rawing- rooms, 
pulveri/ing  "  bosses,  **  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  social,  and  bringing  mighty  senatoni 
t  J  their  knees  with  the  cry  to  the  people,  "What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  f*  And 
when  we  reflect  on  the  power  which  a  **  solid  Soath'*  has  wielded  in  the  p»«t,  that 
its  old  aristocraoy  twenty  ysMS  ago  waa  the  moat  powerful  body  of  people  in 
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toadom,  thkt  ita  aruueB  eveo  wUbont  Ifae  help  of  the  Nogto  aod  ttta  lofftl  mon 
•am  bald  st  iMf  f<>rr<>grf«U«  tbe  tr«m«Dd(iiut  power  of  aDrOoTemiii«iit  anda 
tbe  irmpatby  of  ili<-  ^TeatAst  empire  od  tb«  globo,  and  bow  eooa  that  p«opta  b 
riant  abore  a  eoiii|ite(e  overtbroir  of  it«  old  order  of  aociety ,  we  ma;  begin 
iB>t«  wbat  tbe  ftoiili  will  be  wben  wilbin  tha  life  of  most  of  iia  bera  It  will 
prmctioally  "aoU'i  '  f-i  the  new  eduoation  and  awing  into  it«  place  iu  tbe  giaod  <M 
ward  moTement  :   r  iLc  republic  that  U  to  come. 

Bat  tbere  is  a   >  >i  k  iii  tbia  ra^lestio  enterpriiie  whicb  cou  be  done  bj  the  echi 
poblio  and  peopi    i'   ilio  North,  wbicb  over;  cooalderation  of  patTiotiaoi,  Cbrii 
brotberhood,  and  <  i.ijiiunn  Jiutlce  loadl;  oommanda  ua  t»  undertake.     If  n 
do  II,  tbe  Sontb  >>  I ' '  iii>t  (ail,  al  the  end  of  woary  yeoTH  and  proloD)jed  blttemaaa  ij 
wol,  to  work  oul  it-  iiiIvatioD.     Bat  if  we  now  come  to  the  front  and  obeerfallyal 
vlaelj  do  our  part ,  iLh  good  time  prayed  for  will  come  do  eotin  that  we  iihall  be  a 
pelled  to  locate  a  uulional  aajlara  for  sectional  polilioianB,  rodnoed  aj^itaton,  w 
tba  whole  crowd  of  naliunal  btuiarda  who  UouriHh  on  fields  strewn  with  the  eorp 
•f  the  noblest  Kid  t\ii-  lorslieat  of  tbe  land.     Let  ins  brielly  aketoh  the  ontUueof  tl 
6dd  of  op«rAtion  on  it  Uya  outepread  Iwfore  me  after  a  year's  oliwrvation  and  tnM 
between  tbe  Potumito  and  the  Rio  UrandL-. 

first  of  all,  tbo  Nnrlhoro  nobool  pobliu  Knd  people  uao  beip  tbe  South  Ui  iralil  Ij 
teacbera  for  tbe  nurk  eii  Awlftly  crowding  upon  them.     Nowhere  lait 
(hat  poblic  and  lIIl^atu  iirbaoU  should  bo  langbt  at  onee  by  the  heel  methods H 
oritaDized  acconii:  [.-  ii>  tl)f>  )>ent  loodula  as  tbvre,     A  Sontbem  (loiiutry  Mhpol,  i 
two  to  four  mot !  <i»  l<>ii);.  ruui)ded  over  by  an  old  sclioolmasler  "goue  to  aeed,'S| 
flatted  by  a  nm<<ij>i  turhnol  mistmis  who  has  not  gone  beyond  the  niotbodi  of  j| 
"  bine-baok  ipelliii^  book."  uuly  breeda  miacbief  witfa  the  children  and  deipAllrli 
every  parent  endowed  with  eomnjon  sonee.     Especially  among  tho  Nngroea  and  ij 
IfDorant  whitea  miisl  the  acbooliuislTeaa  be  able  lo  stand  her  ground  and  li 
BMkiBK  ber  acboul  a  vital  reality.     A  three  niuutha'  echool  seaaion,  lu  whicb  tlw  d 
dicn  are  tboronKbly  aruuiMl  and  trained  to  gather  knowledge  fur  tbomMlTWi  il 
better  edacatioD  thnn  a  college  term  of  leu  mnntha,  where  the  soul  of  tboti 
DTerlaid  by  the  itii|juliiy  of  a  profeaiMiT  whoen  teaching  faculty  wna  never  bi 
body  of  tborongEi  T'^i-hen  for  the  neit  generaliou  means  everything  i. 
■cbool keeping.     \  t;i>cHl  le«chpr  can  ediicitle  children  andoi  a  true,  behind  k«| 
wall,  ID  tbe  Hwai:i{>-.  Ill  ibe  Techa  country  with  alUgalura  "on  tbe  nwipafa*j 
moccaaiDH  Cot  ub;.  •!  irwous,  can  Inspire  the  cbildreu,  wake  up  tbe  parauta,  " 
•ool  nniler  lb>i  rh!""  nf  the  deadest  county  Hnperintendcnt,  and  make  tbe  diw 
wildernenn   uf  igtii'raiive  blaaaom  liko  the  ruee.     The  Teabody  edu cation  Aind  H 
done  wisely  in  cou>  put  rating  itaclf  on  the  iraimog  of  teachiira,  but  Itn  gift  la  Anl 
little  rill  liuwiug  lulo  a  migbty  hollow  among  Ibe  bllli. 

This  work  m>  f*r  ba«  been  largely  done  for  colored  teachers  by  the  ([reat  a 
acbools  eatabliabod  by  Nortbera  ftiode  and  worked  by  Nurthem  iastniotom. 
ate  probably  a  hitnilml  inatitallnn*  of  tbia  kind,  supported  by  religions  deu 
tiona,  or  by  jirlvui.'  t-'TirviiIeiice,  where  large  nanibera  of  supi^riur  colotttd  jool 
wnie  or  Irw  qual  .  .1  ("I  iDslmcting  in  the  pnblLo  schools.  The  btat  of  tl 
lanes  ihoTiIil.  >i  <<rjr.  ,  in  i-nlarBHl,  maiiiflceatly  enduwed.  Mftml  in  their  b 
.'oree,  which  Bhu':!!  ti.ive  a  fair  propoition  of  Sontbern-bom  teachers,  1 
largi-ly  than  now  'jnU'-r  themanageuietilor  wise  native  trast«ea,  while  in  eaebd 
be  eatablmhed  a  ]Mi«Fifnl  ]>rofaaautBbtpar  the  beat  inethoils  of  primary  lutnef 
Thus  Piilari;(<it.  tb'r«  is  Iittl«  donbt  that,  wllb  ifswiiiable  saftignards  agalnrtM 
riao  pnipaganitKiij,  (b<y  mlnbl  cUliu  StaM  nr  national  aid,  aa  now,  iusC' 
tbej  du  rrri-ikr.  Tlix  Sflulb  oaa  not  hope  to  eetabliah  colored  uormul  scJic 
three  and  the  unioTi  of  NuTlh  and  South  In  Ibsir  development  would  only  I 

lndr*d  the  arruiceaienia  far  tlw  nomial  mining  uf  &>nlbeni  white  te^ 
pteaant  farbaluw  iLooppaiwnllkalbrUtaNagiMa.    Tb««aratiot»b«l 
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oiii«  normal  or  training  •cbooU  for  white  teachers  in  the  whole  South.  The  mats  of 
these  teachers  are  graduates  of  public,  academical,  or  collegiate  establishments,  often 
taught  by  obsolete  methods  and  not  pretendiug  to  deal  with  didactics  as  a  distinct 
science  ami  art.  No  gift  of  money  would  now  tell  so  quickly  on  Southern  education 
as  a  contribution  that  would  supiwrt  in  every  State  a  dozen  centers  of  normal  in- 
struction, or  put  into  a  score  of  high  schools  and  academies  an  expert  in  the  art  of 
teachiu>;.  If  the  three  million  dollars  for  which  Harvard  College  is  said  to  be  dying 
could  ho  hurried  up,  and  auother  three  millions,  within  ftvo  years,  planted  in  this 
way  ftir  (he  training  of  white  teachers  for  our  Southern  common  schools,  every  Amer- 
ican university  would  vibrate  with  a  new  lif^,  and  American  society  would  feel  an 
electric  thrill  to  its  finger  ends.  To  talk  about  the  higher  education,  with  the  pub- 
lic school  s>'Htem  in  its  oraille,  is  like  an  order  for  ship  timber  upon  a  country  bare 
as  the  buhl  psito  of  a  profensor  who  never  dreame<l  that  the  ]>eople  mnst  build  the 
Atiiericaii  uuivorsity .  It  in  the  bright  lK>ys  and  girls  that  are  waked  op  in  the  log  school- 
hou**eH  and  stung  into  insatiable  longing  for  wisdom  in  the  little  cross-roads  academies 
that  will  crowd  the  halls  of  the  Vanderbilts,  and  lift  up  the  drooping  heads  of  the 
deMpairing  colleges  of  the  South.  The  first  neiHl  of  Southern  schooling  is  that  thou- 
sands of  tliese  splendid  young  i>eoplc  (no  better  anywhere)  should  be  trained  iu  the 
lM*Mt  uii'thotls  of  instruction.  Then  the  public  school  system  can  be  put  on  the  ground 
and  will  tight  its  way  to  certain  victory  sooner  than  any  of  us  believe  it  i>ossible. 

I  HiK^ak  of  this  home  training  of  Southern  youth  for  teachers  because  it  is  both  im- 
possible and  impolitic,  if  possible,  that  Southern  children  in  any  large  degree  shonid 
be  t:kught  by  teachers  from  the  North.  Our  superior  teachers  can  not  afford  to  work 
under  the  disadvantag(^s  of  a  strange  climates  for  the  wages  there  paid.  They  do  not 
understand  the  situation  and  can  not  handle  the  children  in  any  such  way  as  teach- 
ers reared  iu  tlio  locality.  Thcr«  is  plenty  of  the  very  best  material  for  teachers  at 
home  who  ueo^i  occupation  and  will  be  more  deeply  interested  iu  the  schools  than 
strangeri»  can  be.  Of  course  the  North  will  be  drawn  ufHin  for  experts  in  this  work 
of  tniiiiing  teachers.  Our  Western  cities  welcome  Southern  girls  of  ability  as  in- 
strui'tors,  and  Uarvanl  has  Just  called  a  Southern  professor  to  an  important  chair. 
Our  friends  in  the  South  must  keep  open  doors  for  such  of  our  superior  teachers  as 
naturally  drift  their  way.  But  no  American  State  or  community  ought  to  rest  till 
it  raiM^s  its  own  teachers  for  its  own  public  schools.  O,  if  one-half  the  money  that 
will  l»e  wasted  in  senseless  luxury  at  Northern  watering  places  during  this  summer 
could  find  its  way  to  a  thouttand  centers  of  education  in  the  land  now  blazing  with 
tierce  suuHhine,  what  a  new  and  blessed  life  might  Iw  Iwrn  out  of  this  marriage  of 
soul  and  gold  for  the  uplifting  of  the  nation  and  the  glory  of  Almighty  God. 

It  is  true  this  development  of  Southern  e^iucation  under  its  own  teachers  may  re- 
sult in  some  changes  there  in  the  Northern  regulation  ty|>e  t»f  school.  Hut  I  do  not 
r«*ganl  this  an  evil  to  be  deplore<l.  There  is  but  one  essentia!  principle  in  American 
education;  that  a  highway  shall  be  optiued  from  every  man's  doonttep  to  the  sum- 
mit of  American  life  and  every  child  shall  Im)  invite<l  to  walk  therrin  and,  if  need 
be,  assiikted  by  the  State,  provideil  his  e«lucatiou  ia  a  genuine  walking  in  the  com- 
mon highway  to  wisdom  and  not  a  pretentious '* cutting  acn>ss  lotn"  to  earn  the 
prize  while  shirking  the  toil.  Any  State  that  attempts  to  fence  up  any  portion  of 
its  |M*ople  s<i  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  its  children  to  awpire  to  the  beat 
things,  hail  violated  the  radical  American  idea  of  a  school.  But,  this  condition  as- 
sure<l,  I  lN»]if4ve  it  only  foollHhuess  to  insist  that  the  Southern  people  shall  imitate  the 
itchtMilii  of  the  North  any  farther  than  these  schools  are  proved  best  for  the  locality. 
The  beauty  of  our  public  seliotd  is  that  it  arcominodat<*s  itself  so  eanily  to  the  needs 
of  a  cotiu II unity.  The  tine  adjust meuts  of  the  city  grailecl  schind  an*  absurdly  out  of 
place  ill  thf  red  schcMdhouiie  in  the  country.  A  teacher  at  Leadville,  with  a  mixed 
multitude  of  all  tribesHiid  tuuguraou  the  lieuchen,  must  cover  more  gnmnd  than  the 
niiatrenA  of  a  crowd  of  children  gathered  from  good  families  iu  an  old  Eastern  town. 
What  an  absurdity  ia  the  loog-dnwu  aignmeot  for  *'  purely  aeoolar  iostriMUon  "  U> 
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ft  teacher  of  50  ti'v^tu  dulilr«D  od  n  LituUi&uit  pUutatiuii ;  ■  moral  oypTcoa  aw>iDp  of 
rank  veisUtioD,  );audy  Duwi-ni,  iHiiwauuotialcH^  nrnl  wUbout  jii-rcoptlblu  tiutUinit 
demamllDg  that  juiii!  Icswiuuut  uf  orcry  t«ii  iitiuuld  E)o  a  warch  for  a  moral  aud  r»- 
ligtoaa  hardpan  iwi!u>ii(  which  kn«wl«dgo  is  aoiirao  ami  luoatal  aharpDeaa  llio  devil 
in  pftTftdiae.  It  ii  1 1 1  lin  inipuMible,  for  ynarn,  for  the  5loulb  to  develop  the  eouatty 
dUtrict  tebool  uiur  Ilia  trp«i>rthu  crnwdMi  taint  cuuiilryof  CniiueoUcut,  or  to  work 
np  Uut  AlaborBlv  nyttaai  of  twcondftrj  Mlacatlon  which  flroni  tlio  liral  hits  been  tbe 
■peeikl  glory  of  MikviBchuMiUa:  or  ro  a  doian  tbtUKS  whlsfa  pndants  in  the  aohool 
room  d«oIare  abw>luiflljr  ufcfuaary  to  '*»  Ihoroqgh  education." 

Onr  Nortbem  ■>i.bu»l  pubtio  luaal  undnntaud  that  the  Boutbeni  Mhoola  ntUKt  b«  in 
■kftii;  wayadiffcTrut  from  nun,  if  theirabildnn  are  ti>  lie  ui  well  niucatcdoanurowo. 
I  lMliB*e  tfaia  iuili'|jrn>li>iica  of  iiiauB|{eiii<tnt  will  fo*l«r  rl)[orand  orijtlnalily. 

Then)  baa  becij  im  hriiniliT  Ihlriknr  on  education  in  Ainnrlca  Ihaii  Thonnui  JaDaman. 
Hiaidea*  of  an  i:i.»'i'TarUn  roIiuliHia  milvuralty  tvlth  an  oloiitlva  ourrioaluru,  «up> 
portMl  partially  ><i  uliully  by  tbcljtalv,  hare  pr«V4tl<HlHVvrynhtir«  wust  ufthc  Hnd- 
•00  and  will  Gou !  ,  <'uui|iior  a  place  lu  Iho  uum%  «tul>boni  New  Enicland  Rtato.  HU 
plan  for  a  frrv  »i  ii<">1  urgaiiixatiou  ia  Vlr){luU,  wilbM>mitadBpt«lioD>,  iaitlll  tb«b*«l 
ix  the  Soalb,  anil  afler  a  bundrw)  yoan  uan  VirKiuia  in  doing  for  tbn  NirgroM,  at 
BMDptou,  what  JeBonou  odvlaed  at  the  uluae  of  tbe  Ravoiiitlon.  Woahoiildeuooar* 
■go  our  frivod*  In  I  be  8aatb  not  in  any  anportlcial,  aoctlonal,  or  aeelarlan  couodt  of 
aehoolkr«piug,  but  in  avitr  wim  *lforl  to  adapt  the  gniat  acltlDd  priitciplaa  of 
•dnealion  to  tbo  ai'lual  u«erMl(lM  of  Ibuir  pocullar  lift.  If  wn  do  Ibat  Ibo  time  will 
caiD«  wbgn  the  Smitb  may  gire  In  tfaa  Korlb  aa  tuany  valuable  ruethwhi  ili  tha  Wm) 
baa  already  t-iven  lu  the  Kaat,  and  every  State  of  thi»  Union  dt>v«lop  aoiiio  hcaatlftil 
Tariety  in  the  iiiktii>iiul  univeiwity — the  piiMio  acbool. 

The  good  worli  <>i  building  up  the  uaivenity  life  of  tbit  Buuth  and  of  TninntalUlc 
the  aecondory  pir  n.ir.Liory  achuuU  fur  iu  collpgca  by  Nortberu  donatinni  at  luonay 
haa  already  l>r);i,ii  I'eabody,  VanderbUl,  Cnrr.nran,  Ilnpklnii,  llrookii,  aiid  fteenay 
anallhoiuebold  'i;>iiif4  wlih  IheynnliK  iiieii  at  tbi>  8oii(b,  aad  It  l»  Kntally  to  ba 
hoped  that  this  k"o<I  »ark  of  patriiitiaiu  auil  pbilantlirupy  will  gather  otreiigtb  wlUi 
the  gtawInK  yeara. 

I  bare  nrvrr  In-lirvMl  in  tbc  policy  of  bailding  up  a  few  omnibMlowIng  niilvHvity 
eorporations  in  our  'iinntry  to  the  iiogloct  of  that  claw*  of  reaper.table  colkgii*  Mnj^ 
■Mcla  the  waDta  of  Ibn  gfvat  niuj»rlty  of  our  younj[  luen.  There  i«  oue  thing  men 
iBpnrtaiit  than  yi-\(iinail  Kbolarvbip  In  Ami'Tica,  and  that  in  n  bruad  and  lofty  tJM 

of  natiunat  iiiaut 1.     Siutv  (bti  day   when  itootge   Waihiogton,  at  tbo  agaofid^ 

eduraird  by  lb iirr  lifn  of  provitiDial  Virginia,  drew  hia  aword  nu'lfir  tho  etnt 

of  nbl  ilars  iid  (   <  ■-'£<-  ai  cDmmander.ln'tdii'f  of  the  armW  of  tbe  tbirlMii  rerol^  - 

log  coluDip*.  thr '1  tllnaUioiM  naniMi  in  Aiiinrlcaii  atalMtnaUflhip,  liteialnre,  acni^ 

and  aria  have  mil  ]f^ii  ibx  gradualea  of  (haf«iw  gn>atrr  nnivi>nitieB  in  nuffidoiit pciK 
luriiun  l-i  warraLii  ill''  lofty  edacatiooal  alniHiinoliuicaput  on  by  their  or  cr-Malon 
frirnda.     Sfl  far  "  ilir  »>-igbt  of  tb«  uwoIIb];"  boalmu  on  tbo  aide  of  the  umallercal- 

leiie"  and  t1 p-i,  luiivenuty  of  AniarirAu  lifn  aa>l  "  tho  ai^holar  In  p»lltlv^"  If  Ihtt  ' 

niran*  ili<-  d-Hin  ..t-.f  profnoor,  laoiily  tbuii  far  a  lacture-rooni  aiicu«M.  Thh)  doM 
not  ini|il>  ib;it  ei  :  niiii  arbtdatahip  IB  Dot  an  'lulneiil  good;  ouly  that  it  ia  an  opm 
qneatimi  «  b-it  ni .  1  'if  training  In  tbta  Rirpublio  Inrna  ont  eiuitMiuoe  of  any  aott  Mt 
often  bj>  (ujuMif  ill"  pTFtcnaiona  of  any  to  pde  rational  infallibility.  At  any  rateUn 
Sontb  tioK  iiri-a  '  '!ir  rnduwnient  of  many  goodacadamieal  and  colloglatn  aohoote 
whirb.  at  B  trL~.  ..hic-  raiv  of  Iul(l<>i<,  oan  give  Iw  ynung  men  a  thunnigb  stMrt,  Gtf 
more  than  iiiilb>>   -  i.'nired  into  nne  of  its  nairerailine,     Vming  men  are  kt*  ~     " 

eated  by  ii..bli-    ,.■  n   in   mtUg*  cbalra  ralhrr  than   by  natrnw   riperta   : 

maoeavfr  ;.  r.-.il i  Hrletm,  tike  a  litlla  ipltBre  «t  n  menm  lii|;  Ih>ating 

■lucifiili  rifl  ir.>.  .  M    I'lol  da<ra  In  tb"  llulf. 

K«|H-r<.iUv  ibi  T).'    •^iprrior  yonug  wnuieu  uf  the  Sonlb  demand  tbe  noi 
ioirteel  lu   all  »b<>  hjve  money  to  give  for  the  tborongh  aoadomiMl  and  i 
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eduoAtion  of  Boatbern  youth.  I  think  they  are  Jost  now  more  eager  for  the  higher 
education  thau  their  brothers,  who  are  tempte*!  by  the  brilliant  prizes  of  secular  life. 
The  opportnuities  for  them,  with  a  very  few  excoptious,  do  not  compare  with  thoee 
ei^joyed  by  young  meu,  and  coeducation  does  not  seom  to  be  the  fancy  of  the  South- 
ern pooplt*.  It  would  be  a  national  blessing  if  a  humlnxi  wealthy  women  or  wives 
of  rich  men  would  each  adopt  some  worthy  school  for  girlH  in  thu  South  and  endow 
it,  with  only  the  conditions  that  a  genuine  educational  training  of  the  higher  academ- 
ical sort  Khould  be  famished  at  the  most  moderate  cost,  with  scholurshipH  fur  meri- 
torious girls  with  slender  resoun^es.  And  I  am  confident  that  in  duo  time  the  wise 
millionaire  will  be  found  to  plant  at  Atlanta,  the  gate  city  of  the  mighty  Southwest, 
a  Southern  Wellesley,  Smith,  or  Vassar,  administered  by  a  corporation  that  shall  rep- 
resent the  whole  country  and  both  sexes ;  its  lady  president  chosen  from  that  group 
of  admirable  Southern  women  who  are  now  toiling  to  lift  up  the  scholurship  of 
Southern  girls,  furnished  with  everything  needful,  without  a  Haw  of  sham  educa- 
tion fVoui  its  foundation  stone  to  the  weather  cock  on  its  tallest  spiru :  so  well 
endowed  that  for  t*200  a  year  a  thoouud  students  may  throug  its  corriilon  and  no 
goo<l  girl  because  of  her  poverty  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  And  along  with  this  endow- 
ment of  colleges  the  wealthy  people  of  Southern  birth  now  living  in  Northern  cities 
might  plant  in  many  a  city  or  county  town  a  good  library,  with  funds  for  lectures  on 
topics  of  general  culture,  both  of  which  are  needed  beyond  measure  in  every  State 
of  the  South. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  railroad  is  the  first  university  of  a  new  country.  I  found 
the  whole  southwest  in  a  fever  of  railroad  building  and  its  mountain  slopes  throb- 
bing with  a  strange  excitement  of  mining  and  manufacturing  life.  Every  great 
planter  or  intelligent  farmer  I  talked  with  was  bewailing  the  low  state  of  agriculture. 
Every  wise  observer  of  its  new  city  life  was  asking  for  somethimg  for  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  white  and  colored  youth  to  do.  Industrial  education  is  a  necessity  in  the 
North,  but  it  Is  the  life  blo<Ml  of  society  through  every  State  of  the  South.  The  rail- 
road kings,  the  manufacturing  princes,  and  the  great  merchants  of  thu  whole  country 
should  back  the  General  and  State  Governments  in  mhnificent  provisions  for  the 
thorough  training  of  Southern  blacks  and  whites  in  skilled  labor  aronnd  the  whole 
circle  of  American  industry'.  Without  it  the  Negm  will  be  shut  out  fnmi  mechanical 
employments  ami  kept  as  a  tenant  or  a  farm  hand,  to  his  own  injury  and  the  incal- 
rulalile  harm  of  the  South  itself.  Without  it  the  iMNir  white  man  will  remain  a  p<Kir 
fellow,  while  every  |M>st  of  lucrative  labor  will  be  seixcil  by  aclventurous  emigrants 
from  foreign  laiuN  or  more  favoreil  States.  By  the  help  of  the  National  (tovernment, 
whieh  hhouhl  be  given  at  oure  in  the  mcMt  eflfective  way,  the  Southern  |KH>pIe  ean  be 
left  to  t*st»hlish  the  eommon  m'hool,  first  for  the  elementary  and,  in  time,  for  the 
•MTomlary  training  of  all  its  ehildren.  But  this  most  iniperions  necewiity  of  endow- 
mi'iitri  for  iudUMtriul  education  shoubl  \h*  met  at  once  by  that  nniiioronM  class  who  are 
growing  in  wraith  by  their  connection  with  Southern  induHtrial  life. 

It  may  se«'ui  a  little  absurd  for  me.  an  humble  minister  of  education,  whose  daily 
bread.  I'or  .1  year  piiht.  has  In^cn  the  kindly  contribution  tliat  has  enabled  him  t(» 
preach  the  gos|Nd  of  lij^ht  up  and  down  the  land,  to  be  talking  in  thi^  large  way 
alntut  ui«iiit\v  to  a  convention  of  teacherM.  most  of  whom  have  pndiably  thougiit  twice 
l>«*fore  fat'iiig  the  small  ex|>enses  of  this  annual  gathering  of  the  American  Institute 
of  IiiHtriK-tion.  But  civilinaiion  has  always  been  and  always  will  be  in  the  hands 
iif  piMir  iiH-n  who  uiakn  liold  to  **  M|M*ak  upland  demand  the  largest  things  of  men 
wlii»  Ii:iv«»  eviTy thing  to  give. 

'!  Ill-  re.ii  privilegf*  of  wealth  in  this  new  land  is  not  with  pe<»ple  who  waste  their 
tlious:!!!!!-*  in  ridiculouH  aping  of  the  ex|M>nsive  follies  of  Euro|»ean  fashion  or  wallow- 
in;;  111  a  Hloiitrh  of  lia<te  and  vulgar  luxury  of  the  home-ma<le  iuirt.  It  is  with  that 
II II nil- inns  ImmIv  tif  wealthy  m4*ii  and  women  wh(»se  Mplendid  giOs  have  made  our  laml 
aliiii«)>  a  >ft«titder  f  if  Christian  public  spirit  and  the  leader  in  the  charitien  nf  the 
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As  I  come  North.  Bn«r  b  six  munlhi'  worlciog  throutjliIboSuutli,  I  mu  KtiUMed  >t  Uuk 
•how  of  vast  wtitttb.  ih(>ui]iranial  f- mf-rt.  nntt  IhrVrlTrmhic  jiTimitnrtT]-  frf  ill  rliwicn 
of  tbe  Northeni  ixuple.  Oar  loivign- born  moch&nica  anil  opnratlvM,  wlio  are  now 
tjminfng  noder  •!rmn);.iEUM  In  truln*  uniona.are  Imttor  off  tliati  wvoral  tuillloiiBof 
napeetabte  peopk  <ir  natire  blrtb  lM>twM>u  WaHbln|;tou  tiul  San  AuUiurii.  I  iloplor* 
Um  awrnl  w>Hi<'  uf  Nurthsrn  «i)tMtADoe  in  Beuwilran  plcMare  aiid  luatal  exonu  af 
■wata  KDiI  ilriiikit  ami  draaa,  U>  llio  liitinitn  harm  tit  NurtlMra  okiltiren  bml  yoath.  I 
hare  d«  oorda  lu  '■xpnMa  my  abomiiialloii  fur  thut  luait  anJ  lii>BBiful  crew  irbo  ara 
ttadioit  la  polilk*.  ruDDiog  a  irtok«iI  raoa  for  powar  ani]  plmiOcr,  aod  uianou raring 
"Iba  roachiue"  u  If  Uioy  wleldnd  the  tleatlnioa  of  mlgbt;  States.  K  oat  gmal 
•lat«aDicD  havB  iiK  iHTopatloB  tnora  honnraMn  than  IbrowluK  jhiIUIcuI  fireballn  and 
luDd-gTPuaileii,  i<)i<iiriiigii[ithefoutD(!a«i)rpaQli<itbi<r'a  rival  burbarltniin atjil  brandioK 
each  otber  witli  wi't ioiial  and  partiaan  tiickiiamM,  iii  beavaii'ii  unitio  let  tbcm  onina 
boioe  and  li'avs  i  ti>  ra()iw>I  for  wu«  naaaiou  lii  tbe  peuplu  who  are  praying  aud  work- 
ing for  tbecbil-li.  :i  tliiit  Fvrii  Dow  arc  Iht- expoctant  heiniof  Ilia  world'*  gieut  Bopnb- 
lie.  The  glury  <<i  .Vm-riFun  niaiMinaniibip  U  to  deal  doolalvelj'  wltb  neir  iwu«K  aa 
Uwf  ariae,  nail  ii  •  ^  •■  llic  dead  Ui  bur;  tbeir  dnad  "  wlillx  follotvlni;  tbe  Lord  Into 
tbe  kinicdom  ol  'n  ivii  iiiai«TlaII(#d  tu  tbl*  nea*  world. 

Aa  I  rode,  Inm  Afril.  orvribe  flowery  prairli-a  of  Texat,  I  saw  oil  along  the  road 
tbe  cKTCaaKs  of  li.>f>«^  and  catllu  and  abeep,  atarved  In  tbe  iiaat  awftil  winter.  But  I 
did  not  we  evc-n  ibr  laatt  Mnpid  I^(>wbo)'  down  in  thu  uiud  IrjioiC  '"  blow  tba 
breath  of  life  itilo  iLn  noattiU  ol  tliMO  t\r-mA  creaturea  tbut  cumberiMl  tha  gronnd. 
Evan  be  knew  wHloiioui;b  that  the  ihinK  for  him  to  an  niu to  bridle  the  friikycolla, 
twsak  lu  ilic  MiuM^irii  liitle  mnles.  and  I'uld  the  tender  Uuiba  in  hie  arma.  Tbaaa 
molderiiii-  iikrl<  (iH>h.  li  Irt  alonr.  would  lie  flitahod  by  narrion  birda,  groDud  Into 
eompml,  or  trc~<.h  >  >ijio  thn  ground.  Other  apriuga  wimld  awaken  Ibem  Into  imw 
life  aod  Ibfj  w.  ,.  :  r.  iiiijH-ar.  not  to  gboatly  bhapoi  nr>Jt>ught<Tr«d  hovatoiu))*,  bitbtti 
anew  and  gl>ir..>ii.  Ujithnf  fiillagvaiiil  Itownra,  blniianil  erarletaiiil  pink  niidtaitilar 
gR«Dandt-luth  otg-M,  Ih  the  light  aud  warnitbof  tba  kindling  Bniiabitie.BbiaiaiarlOB 
mt  to  tbe  dim  huHuiu  lifia.  O!  friendenf  South  and  Kutlh,  have  wo  not  almaaly 
Hred  lougriiougb  amid  ihelombe.cbanliug  "thedolrful  •ouuil"ur  hbvIIuubI  hatred,, 
bewailing  tbi- futlim  and  aine  of  the  paet,  pariMtiiatiag  tbe  wreck  uflVattiaidal  warl 
Kow  let  ii«  awakr.  fur  it  la  aun  np  on  the  muruing  hiUa  of  llio  Republic ;  *■  woA  i 
wbik'  the  da>  Iaa1^"  and.  when  for  na  "  moetb  iho  night,  In  which  no  man  on, 
work,''  |>.iv>  III!  anil  up  tu  oat  better  taafc  beyonit  theabliilng  iibore,  leaving  tmbiiMlk  ' 
Yoiiii;;  A  TIM  1 1.  ,1  II  Mij>-il  forthr  glorloue  .InaUuy  that  birckoiia  fioiu  the  liei^btn  to  tb« 
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THE  SOUTH,  THE  NORTH,  AND  THE  NATION  KEEPING  SCHOOL. 

An  addreti  delictrrd  before  the  National  Ednratiom  JB§embljf  held  at  Oceam  (wrore^  N,  J,, 

Aiigm9t\^l2,  1883. 

I  MupiMim?  uiynelf  invited  to  addirwi  this  »m«eiiibly  of  euiiuont  Bchoul  men  and  friends 
of  education  beirauao  of  nouie  unusual  op|M>rtnnitie8  for  observation  of  Southern 
affairs  as  related  to  the  rising  school  life  of  this  portion  of  our  country  during  the  past 
three  yeant.  Without  enlarging  on  the  details  of  this  interesting  ex}>ericnce,  or  even 
quoting  authorities  for  my  conclusions,  I  will  conflne  myself  to  a  plain  statement  of 
some  opiuions  that  have  been  forcecl  upon  me  through  the  entire  |>eriod  of  my  investi- 
gations, and  which  havo.ut^w  assumed,  in  my  mind,  the  form  of  established  convic- 
tions. 

I  shall  8|)eak  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  sixteen  States,  which  include  our  former 
slave  territory,  since  IrXX) ;  endeavor  to  show  how  this  marvelous  work  has  been  accom- 
plisheil,  in  the  only  way  it  could  have  been,  by  the  combined  effort  of  the  South,  the 
North,  and  the  Nation  keeping  school  for  the  children ;  and  from  this  estimate  of  these 
several  educath)ual  forces,  and  the  pnKligious  work  that  still  remains  to  be  done,  I 
shall  try  to  outline  the  true  method  of  success  in  the  future. 

If  I  were  required  to  present  to  a  European  audience  the  most  forcible  illustration 
of  the  working  of  republican  institutions  in  our  country,  I  should  certainly  select 
the  history  of  the  development  of  what  we  may  call  the  New  Educationjn  our  South- 
ern State's,  from  the  bn^akiug  out  of  the  civil  war  in  181)1  to  the  present  date. 

I  s|>eak  of  the  New  Education  in  this  connection.  Up  to  18G0the  slave  States  had 
a  hyHteui  of  education  well  adapted  to  per|>etuate  the  dominant  fonn  of  Southern 
sm'iety.  It  consisted  of  a  reasonably  thorough  and  extended  system  of  collegiate, 
academical,  and  military  schools  for  the  sons  of  the  sui>erior  class  and  such  recruits 
fnun  thi'  lower  orderM  of  the  white  people  as  gave  promise  of  unusual  ability,  with 
a  large  development  of  the  onlinary  female  seminary  of  ageneration  ago  for  the  cor- 
rettiNMidiug  clasH  of  girU.  A  considerable  numlK>r  of  the  sous  and  daughters  of  wealthy 
peitple  were  also  expensively  e<lucate<l  by  private  tuition  at  home,  attendance  on 
northern  sch<M>U,  or  at  institutions  abroail.  There  was  also  a  go<Ml  deal  of  the  nort 
of  family  and  church  instruction  in  {political,  religious,  and  social  ideas  that  is  always 
going  on  in  a  concentrated  and  aristocTaiie  order  of  society.  The  result,  as  we  all 
know,  was  the  training  of  perha|>s  the  most  intelligent  and  forcible  aristocratic  class 
in  ChriHteiidoui,  which  dinplayed  an  energy  in  revolutionary  |M>litics  and  on  the  battle- 
fleld,  which,  for  fi»ur  years,  held  the  fate  of  the  Union  in  susi>ense,  and  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  eivili/etl  world. 

Hut.of  couDM*,  in  this  M-heme  of  education,  all  but  2.CiO(M>>^)  or  :t,(H)0,(NlU  of  the 
ri,(Nm,(Miu  of  the  ScMithern  iwMiple  were  left  with  no  systematic  or  persistent  attempt 
at  Mhmiliug. 

Tiio  4jHiO,(NN)  of  hlaveit  were  alm«»Ht  completely  shut  out  fn»ni  every  mirt  of  scho<d  ; 
although  American  slavery  itself  was  |ierh a |hi  the  niiMit  effective  university  through 
which  any  race  of  savages  was  ever  intnMluee<l  to  civilization.  In  that  si*vere  training 
school  the  African  Negro  learned  to  work,  acquired  the  language  of  a  civilized  people, 
and  t4N»k  on  at  leant  some  apprehension  of  the  only  n-ligion  that  ever  pro|K>MHl  to 
break  every  yoke  and  proclaim  ail  men  the  children  uf  (Sod. 
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Ttie  MvanI  id)IIk>ii<  of  DOiialaveboldioB  wliile  p«iopIn  wons  iiut  left  cntirol;  dvpl 
taM.  Many  ot  Hu-  tH>lt«r  tort  w«ru  partinllj  ednouloil  with  their laiwiiot 
eTarjSoutlMTD  S'  .T"  IiiwI  a  |>«ri(><lioal«Kperionc«  oftvukiag  up  to  tho  Impottiuie* 
aayateioof  comDi.r.  icbuoliiig  for  all  vrhili!  abildren.  And  (^t>««lall;[n  VirglntoiJ 
Caroliuaa,  K«Dtai.l>,  Alabama,  aud  Lonigtana,  thia  was  uttnmptMl,  ttioajili,  oatti 
a  faw  cities,  alwn.i  wUbiniiMrrMtiaoceaa.  Iiut  the  8onthornnoiiiilav*Ii(i1dinf;«r 
paopic,  oQtfllde  tl.'- 1  nil  of  "  pflor  white  trash,"  corretpundinK  to  nur  Niirllii»ni  ti 
had  Ui«  BchiMlin-  »  bivli  nomnt  ttam  dlMiplInn  luiplNwl  by  lh«  Mttlttment  a 
eoDOtry  aod  the  i  uiiivinitnt  nf  clllmnjihip  in  a  ntpiililjcan  }!tat«. 
that  broaf[bt  the  >.>iiMii-rii  luawui*  up  t<i  tlispolntof  tbitl  a«rouiiibiu){  aillitarj'M 
fllutc}'  which,  ali'ii^  :■  Ims  nt  battle  uf  alhon«and  tniles.  held  tbU  migbt;  Ui)li 
■no'*  leoglh  tbrt.ii^ti  fnur  terrililo  year*. 

I  liDgerovrr  tlnx  picttire  of  the  old  Southern  edaonliao  boomiM  Ipiorauos  of  [ttt 
ai«at«d  raaDj  TaU'' iioiloDi  of  the  educatloiial  problem  amonft  nnr  Nortbeni  pi 
IB  1861  the  ^ol).  v<  u  not  that  nliodc  of  inenUI  iinlxtcllItT   and  dlHOikl  Ignor 
which  Ulan;  an  tulLimiaitic  roarhvr  gmnK  down  them  han  iiragiuod.    On 
trar;,  it  waa  a  ciiimtty  where,  prrhatw,  oun-foarth  tbo  white  poo  pin  w«n  tbo 
trained  for  leadenhlp  in  the  ariatAoratlc  form  nf  Kieloty,  and  wboro  the  St 
Um  poor  «hite  inan   bad  recelvnl  a  dimipllne  In  iba  nniveraity  ot  Anwij 
friiicb  woa  Ibe   lii>it  jHwaible  preparation  for  the  Dew  urn  of  education,  : 
■eboolj,  teacben.  hiiJ  lioohii,  viton  which  the  Sontb  eiilffeil  tlio  very  year  of  t( 
break  of  Ibe  ciTll  ,.,.,, 

HiBtory  will  TV'   inl  llinl  uevi<r  before  wawvucba  Ri>ectA(^l«  wit 
waking  up  of  CliriiMmi  and  patriotic  Mai  (or  thi.'  education  of  a  people  lu  ■•! 
raroll  against  Diiii'iiml  |>uwer.     It  u  true  that  the  iniMiionary  of  religion  ha 
fallowed  an  anui   ..l  ciibjuKalion  to  vbange  the  fallh  of  nntion*  of  eavagea  « 

batiao*.     Ilui,  iiL   runt,  the  Nonfaeru  i>oople  displayed  ot  once  tlieir  Inin 

tmllh  in  the  L'uici.  :>.t    whirh  ihey  wnTt>  tlKbtlD)[.  and  their  confideuoe  and  | 
napect  for  their  ivmilierii  lirellirnii  tu   revolt,  by  taking  tho  «vLoothon«e  aa! 
pCDminenl  arlivie  iu  ib>-  hagga^e  train,  andleavlnglbvtsaoberto  balM  upU 
ptaraa  in  the  irark  »r  ilrnaUlIng  war.    The  dio«1  Ihoitghtful  of  our  Nortbamfl 
IttxD  the  flnl,  bi-lieviid  that  ■  good  ayefm  of  popular  oduoatinn  of  tha 
■laaiei  would  have  prnrenlodthn  waraudupeued  a  way  for  the  peaoefdl  a 
■laeery.     Hut.  hIiri-  that  waa  not  jwrmittfld.  thay  believed  that  the  traly  eeoar 
the  realurnl  r[il>>ii  "niiM  bo  that  general  nnlliihtcnmonl  of  biiUi  raroa  « 
britii;  ilir  v:tiii  m  n   riiy  uf  the  Soatborn  poopte  to  a  nooditivn  of  intelligent  elUi 
abip.     Ami.  bini  ^   ....  .I..iiht  nf  tl»>  •ilM'ca*  of  Iho  war,  the  lU 
by  (h-  fi.r<'l.>'  k,"       i  .'  iDilii  u  )i>ar  ftoui  llie  flrlng  ou  Sumter  bad  e*lBbll*b«di 
acbo>.l  r.ir  ib.'    '1     <  i  r.>1>iiad  "  along  the  Atlantic  iwaet,  from  Waabingtou  to  S 
flirt,  d.iwii  111!'   M     -  ■-nipi,  thn>Qj(h  thn  inland  aoulbweat,  an"!  at  the  oily  o 
Orl'aiK.     Iu  -It..       !>'■■  ■dhouimaawr  and  intflrea*  loUvweil  tbe   army  durii 
pr"|{rv—  or  III.'  u    '     I ''■(meting  tliDoeand*  of  the  Negroea  uf  erury  age ;  e; 
Urj;'-  -mill  f.iuit  :    .i..l   by  the  lieueTotenoe  of  the  L'briitiaa  people  of  Iho  14 
eT*-ri  K)ji-r>-  -ii|.[       ■  .1   by  Ibe  military  power  Bad,  to  a  eouaidcralils  r 
iD.lirpttli  h\  il..   ■.  '."iiinirat. 

Ill  W<J  III.'  S^i     I   jl  ii'>veniineut  voImI  a  mnnlUceitt  donation  of  public  ll 
Ihr.-'i  il'l>-liMi'ii>  '  !  •iincultDrsland  maehaulritlnlnt'ationluall  tbeStalea. 
palm.-  ihr  iiiiiii-  ll-   iidne  «f  Ibla dosation  to  tb*  Huulb,  tni.  laud*  of  IbeMi  It 
Suli'ii  «-r.'  r-'l.;:   ■•-U  held  In  r«aarveagainet  Ibf  liiue  when  tb<-y  nhould  b*el 
iu  ■  ■'■■('•ml  I  nil  I.       1 1   ■■  iinpoHible  to  cwtiniate  tbr  preamit  and  pmpei 
of  ihM  eift  <"  ()>•    -'.i.^U""!  I'oj.lrai  tb"ir|it''.K.iii  rii.ii*r.r  .iKnculliiral,  iiialiiil 
iii|{,  and  iiiimtii:  lEi.iiiiirj. 

Ill  l-«>.  ('niii;r>'-A  tixk  up  tbia  edaeatloiwl  work,  whiob  bod  already  ontgK 
r>>«niiri'fii»r  pnvair  l-rufvoleoon,  and.  thrauicb  annnal  appmpriallona  oonttni 
■II  >  r-ir-.  lb-'  ^ifi  ■■(  iiaiiooal  pnipcriy,  and  the  dt*eralan  of  eouflicatad  buida 
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tbediri^rtioii  of  the  Fn*«Mliiten'rt  Hiireau,  gave  an  impetiiH  to  the  work  of  Southern 
eduratioii,  i*Hi>4^:iaIly  anions;  the  fre«*drnen,  which  it  has  iiL*ver  h>Ht.  la  the  ten  years, 
from  IHiiO  to  IrCO,  it  Ih  prohable  that  not  less  than  1*20,000,000  were  thus  expended  by 
the  North  and  the  Nation  for  education  in  the  South. 

Meanwhile,  the  IVabody  Educational  Fund  of  $2,0(10,000  ha<l  been  devoted  to  the 
building  up  of  the  public  schix)!  through  the  entire  South.  And  this  niagniiicent 
lN>nefnotion  has  been  followed  by  many  large  contributions,  like  those  of  the  Vander- 
bilt  family,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Seney,  and  Slater,  Mrs.  Stone,  and  Mrs.  Ilemenway,  with 
great  unnilNTNof  <»thcrs,  which  have  pounul  a  constant  stream  of  helpful  aid  south- 
ward f«»r  the  pSHt  fifteen  years.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Northern  teachers  who  have  wrought  in  this  tleld  have  virtually  made 
their  work  a  "labor  of  love:*'  the  compensation,  even  of  pn'sidonts  of  colleges, 
being  less  than  the  wages  of  Northern  mercantile  b<M»kkeepers,  and  of  the  minority 
of  MulNirdinate  teachers  not  alN)ve  that  of  reliable  servants  in  Northern  cities. 

For  the  last  ten  yi*ars,  <mtsiilc  a  few  prominent  institutions  for  the  eilucation  of 
the  whiti'  pe<iple,  the  great  eAbrt  of  the  North  has  been  made,  throngh  the  mission 
organi/utionHof  the  several  chunrhes,  toward  the  establishment  of  all  grades  of  schools 
for  the  fri'Mlinen.  \Vht*n  the  history  of  the  educational  work  in  the  South  by  the 
Cliristian  |M>ople  of  the  North  in  fairly  written,  it  will  be,  in  itself,  the  most  conclusive 
aiiHVii'r  to  the  whole  inipeachmeut  of  our  modem  Christianity  by  its  enemies  of  every 
graile.  The  ItiHtory  of  the  world  can  n<»t  pnMluce  a  more  affecting  spcrtacle  than  thn 
growth  of  thirt  mighty  ('hristian  philanthropy,  which,  1>oginning  amid  the  din  of 
b.ittle.  luiH  Hteatlily  marched  on,  throngh  all  sorts  of  misunderstanding,  neglect, 
opiMMiition,  and  disparagement,  with  ama/ing  patience,  forlx^arance,  and  wisdom,  to 
its  present  state.  To-day  there  are  probably  not  less  than  a  hundred  important 
schools,  twenty  of  them  bearing  the  title  of  college,  with  ample  buildings  and  ex- 
cellent facilities  for  religious,  mental,  and  industrial  education,  establishtnl  for  the 
Southern  colored  |>eople,  oiiiefly  taught  by  Northern  men  and  women,  a  body  of  in- 
structors not  inferior  to  any  similar  class  in  the  cf>untry  in  general  capacity  for  such 
a  ditlicult  work.  In  these  schools  not  less  than  15,000  of  the  superior  young  colored 
people  are  l>eing  prepared,  not  only  as  teachera  and  professional  characters,  but,  what 
is  more  signlticant,  trained  for  lea4lership  of  the  7,000,000  of  A*nerican  colored  citizens. 
The  whole  problem  of  negro  citizenship  is  involved  in  thi*  formation  of  a  genuine 
leailing  rlasM — an  arist(H*racy  of  character,  skilled  industry,  and  intelligence  that 
shall,  at  once,  give  din*ctiou  to  the  millions  of  these  people,  and  become  their  true 
representative  in  all  dealings  with  the  white  people  of  ihe  Republic. 

And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  colored  {>eople,  the  South,  and  the  Nation 
will  be  indfbted  to  the  Christian  schooling  in  these  institutions  for  the  iM'ginning  of 
this  proiligious  undertaking.  Perhapn  the  most  gratifying  feature  in  this  work  is  the 
fact  that,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  it  has  conqgereil  all  vital  opiMisition  among  the 
Inailing  classen  of  the  South.  Haifa  dozen  States  now  make  annual  appropriationi» 
to  thew  collegiate  scIuniIs.  Southern  gentlemen  are  included  in  their  iMiards  of  man- 
agement. The  State  of  South  fandina,  limt  in  Necession.  has  l»een  the  lirst  to  include 
aeolon-il  college  in  the  organization  of  its  .State  University.  Many  of  thesl^  schools  of 
lowtT  griide  are  nf>w  being  included  in  the  new  system  of  public  schiMils.  The  grad- 
natenof  the  higher  Heminaries  are  in  coiiHtant  deuiand  an  teachers.  In  short,  it  seenm 
an  if  within  a  generation  all  these  great  Heminaries  will  become  virtually  S^mthern 
nni\frsttie<4.  largely  controlled  by  the  .^uithern  people  of  both  races,  endowed  by 
NorthfMi  niuniticeiiie,  the  nioHt  Mplendid  offering  in  behalf  of  '*|ieaceon  earth  and 
giMNl  will  to  men"  ever  made  under  Himilar  circumstances  by  the  Christian  church, 
In  an>  agf  ami  land. 

ThuH.  within  the  past  twenty  years,  the  people  of  the  North,  in  connection  with  the 
(flovernment  of  the  Unite<l  States,  have  shown  their  confidence,  respect,  and  aftection 
for  the  Si>uthern  people  by  a  mighty  work  of  edacatiooal  beneticenoe,  conducte<l  on 
lines  of  operation  where  it  wm  hanlly  po«ible  ibat  the  Soath  conld  help  itself,  iu- 
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volvtDg  ao  outliky  |<mliabl;,  »It  llilugn  auDudcn^(l,  uf  nut  Iimib  tliuu  (50,000,000.  Anil 
the  point  we  wmli  lo  pran  U,  tbitt  tUin  bna  boon  iIcqc!  Id  the  cliuraatcriitie  American 
T«pabli«kii  nt.}.  Thn  Nntinn  Iim  not  ^no  iuto  tbrm  Ktatea  lo  p>ii.ablli))i  xclmoU, 
■Bta£ooiiiD|i  tlirir  |<rr>{ile. uiil  parulytiug  liKinn  elTort,  bat  ba*  Hiniply  ^Iveii  (wttnt;- 
flT«  luilliunaor  pmiwrty  lo  aid  io  ■  good  work,  ami  i^HtaMisIied  in  tbo  Bureau  nr 
Edacation  one  «r  iho  moNt  potoat  ageDoiej  fur  iuepiratioD,  enconragctocnt,  and  In- 
■traction  pOMilitpiiiiitoTanrforinof  xoTemment.  Tbo  Nortbnm  obnroheii  and  peoplu 
baTe  Dot  Kon*  ilxwn  t^nntb  to  bnlld  fortTeasM  at  propagandlam.  They  havo  vtlmsly 
a^Joated  tbeir  nlix-niinnat  work  to  tbf  eiinilltlonorthii  fr«eilniaD,  tralnail  bim  to  pay 
■DODer  and  labor  fur  uikhI  aohooling,  and  wnt  liiui  f»rtti  a  sujiariur  pvnon  for  all  tlia 
OMa  and  datie^  if  Sotitbcni  cttix<>Dii1iip.  And,  allhuu^h  1  havn  no  ri);bt  to  speak  for 
may  cfaarch  ei.^i^ivl  m  tliis  in*"!  work,  I  believe,  Bfl«r  i^areful  oliMrvatiou,  that 
nothing  woald  '■•■  more  ulinfa^tury  lo  tbo  Niirtbern  Chriitiun  people  tban  to  hoc  Lbia 
aplendid  ctoatrr  "f  wticwlo,  «iili  their  invnsttaetit  of  perliupD  (20.000,000,  paat  and 
prraent,  lapae  ^i.^'l^nlty  Into  Ihn  handi  of  the  Sonthorn  pnnpic  aa  a  pnrniaiii>nt  gift 
to  their  new  e<1iii-.>ni-iuitl  [iff. 

Bat  we  Rhal]  ^fiiit;  [i>l«takn  it  we  anpiKiK'  the  moal  Jmiiortaut  work  lo  Soulbem 
adaeatioD,  dntini:  tb"  firat  Gfleeo  ;eani.  baa  been  th la  friendly  (l«nion at Totiuo  frani 
the  K'irtb  ami  ihr  N'ation.  No  people  <:an  Iw  eduoatod  porraanentl.v  bjr  anothar 
paoplc.  Aa  far  ui  conccma  it*  edncattonal  life,  every  f!tat«  of  thia  Union  in  practt- 
eally  a  aeparato  iwoiiIp.  AllbooKh  much  can  Ihi  donn,  at  certain  nritlcal  pnrlotla,  n> 
in  onr  new  8tftli-i>nf  iho  Waal,  It;  material  aid  and  tba  inaplratlon  nf  aniifrior  I«ai:h> 
era  and  advani-Kii  metlioda  Intrmlueed  from  atiroad,  y«t  each  of  thnao  ftreat  Hcatea 
fa>day  bae  bailt  tiji  i(h  own  ay»t*>in  of  ednoallnn,  iu  sume  revpectahMt^r  than  com- 
aponding  syKb  ni.  <ri  <<Mer  CDminoiiwealttia.  Ho  miLst  it  be  with  tbe  South  In  tbn 
bnilding  np  at  i  ii<-  -.  .i-<i  mit«rpriwi  of  the  New  Edncalion.  If  lhM6  aiitecn  RlaTiw, 
orthoae  of  the  m  -i  fi.  )i  were  inTolved  in  thi' oxperimeat  of  the  Coufedoranj",  had  laid 
dormant  tbrou-h  t  In  v  llflrau  yean  Juat  ontllnnd,  or  ifnboy  hod  wrnnght  In  U 
obatinate  spirii  >>f  i>|ipinilllun  loedacatJoi),  the  proapact  now  wonld  Indood  bo  hop» 
laaa.  For  thfi"  m  not  power  mongb  nndar  our  ayHlem  of  KOTernment.  in  Uw 
Nation,  the  Ch<ii-'1j.  »r  the  people  of  the  Nvrtb  to  Torn*  tbn  Amiricaii  t.vjie  of  edn* 
cation  even  into  Uriaware  againat  lla  \*ill,  to  aay  tinlbing  of  tbe  ((Igantic  folly  of 
attempting  to  •.b'Mil  a  rvgion  largn  tban  Kurupe,  with  eighteen  milllona  orpeupbi, 
at  arm'i  lengili.  ii<rr»w  a  boatila  bi>rder>land,  in  the  faox  of  political,  nuciai.  anl 
eeclniaaiioal  ili*ii>t'^-iiieDt,  Intenallled  by  a  race  probtom  mor«  vomplex  than  WM 
ever  jin-nenti'il  i.>  nny  ciTilicod  land.  Tfan*  we  can  only  onderataiid  the  real  alg. 
ntAranrr,  :iutl  |>f-'.lirt  the  onlcotDP  of  wbat  biu  alr>'ady  been  done  by  thi>  NorUl 
and  Ibe  natii>ii  iit  Honthern  ediieaUoD  whan  we  uaderotand  what  ban  liet'n  going 
on  ibntiiKb  ili>>r  ■Liiiien  Stalea daring  the  time  already  dencrllied, 

IloK --bould  »■- riiHvt  Iha  bone  edaeational  moretuent  lo  begin  in  a  c»untr7M 
proatrsinl.  il>-iii'iriliie<l,  and  eoelally  tnmsd  upaldedown  a*  the  Soulbiu  t>%'<T  AttA 
here  I  rrrxril  lui  -i|'iriinn  that  the  Nortbeni  paople  bare  nerer  raaliced  and  can  not 
and<-r*iari-l  th*-  iriili'ji[jrEad  rain  of  evary  vital  Intoraat  that  teU   npon  thn  revnlUn^ 

The  <  oiir-ili'iai"  iMiaianoe  t«  the  Overwhelming  power  of  the  Union  was  Ilka  Um 
hrroir.  almnat  iin'trnainral.  atlenipt  of  the  inhabitanta  of  a  new  Michigan  rilUf* 
t4>  iii:hi  i>il  an  il!  r.in.mning  fit*  that  u  alAodily  advajif  ing  ita  awful  eircuit.  only  |» 
flow  III  mitb  lEi'rr  f4i4l  dntraction  at   the  nod.     No    people  in  moiltm    bjatflfy  IimI    ' 
brrn  l-d  ><  iburrtii,;),)!  )ir«lrata  a*  every  olaa*  In  thniw  revoltln|{  Statoa  at  tbo  cloM 

of  Ih"  wit       A.u!  ,„  .„.i,  *b..lr*ilr  t.vrr't.,ni  lb.-  -.li....!  alnav.  k.™    lir«t.      Ili 

tber-  w^r^iT"'..'.  ■    .  \..^..-\:-    !  ■  (   i  !>■    .■!(,,    i^l,  ■::,-■.  i  ,„;;.  .::■,  ,n  (lieM  f 

in  actual  vmiiin.  Many  of  their  buildlnga  were  deetroysd  and  all  dilapidated 
eodowmrnia  )i»-l  i  .iriiibeil ;  their  teacher*  were  dead  or  acatlered,  and  their  | 
were  ai  work  <lrivL[i),-  ibrwolf  fnca  tbe  home  door,  wltb  no  ahllltj  to  MOt 
growing  cbi1iln-(>  !■>  Buy  Bchtfoi,  or  toeatabllib  any  thing  to  take  tbe  plaos  Ol 
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former  syateni.  Tho  i^ffort  of  th«  proviHional  govern  men  18  to  place  the  Northern 
6cheuio  of  free  oleineutary  education  on  the  f;roun<l,  contiiiufil  in  Monioi^tiitrH  for  ten 
>'6arB,  clestTved  far  more  respect  thao  it  received  and  more  Hnccess  than  it  attained. 
The  ratlical  weakneoM  of  this  movement  waM  tho  attempt  to  eHtahlish  an  ozpenrtive 
synteni  of  popular  education  among  a  people  who  had  U(*ver  tried  it,  had  not  come  to 
lielieve  in  it,  wore  not  ahle  to  pay  for  it,  and,  naturally,  looked  npou  It  an  a  hostile 
movement  of  the  victorioas  party  in  the  civil  war.  Yet  the  South  to-day  will  a^ree 
with  ns  that  even  this  experiment  had  its  aacH,  and  loft  on  the  >;n»nnd  a  lar^^o  num- 
ber of  RchoolhouHeH  an«l  a  i^rowing  desire  for  popular  edueation  anion>;  the  niaHsesof 
both  races  which  hati  been  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  homo  effort  of  the  pant  ten 
years. 

But  only  an  educational  enthusiast  will  believe  thata  permanent  e<iucational  move- 
ment can  be  inauj^nrated  until  theednrated  and  rcMpousible  clasA  iM  convinced  of  itM 
importance,  and  prepared  to  take  it  U)>  In  a  practical  way. 

And,  just  hen*  the  leatlinj;  clawi  of  the  Southern  StateH  displayed  that  wonderful 
conmion  S(*nse  and  *'  gumption"  which  is  the  rar^Ht  oiiicome  4if  onr  rt^publican  order 
of  human  atfairs.  It  is  poHHible  that  a  French  populace  of  a  century  ago  might  have 
t»een  flred  up  with  a  prcMligious  enthusiasm  to  andertnkc  the  Hchooling  of  the  igno- 
rant mas^en  while  the  whole  upfier  story  of  educational  life  was  a  ho|>elc8a  wnrck. 
Fortunately  for  our  country,  the  superior  claSH  of  Southern  people  bi*gan  their  now 
edncational  work  in  the  plain  common-sense  w:iy  of  first  rebuilding  the  school  by 
which  their  own  children  could  alone  be  saved  from  a  Iapt»e  into  the  barbaririni  of 
ignorance.  The  most  pitiful  H|wctacle  on  earth  Ih  the  reviTting  of  an  e<lucated  peo- 
ple to  ignorance ;  and  that  was  the  most  imminent  peril  that  faced  the  Southern 
school  man  in  leito.  The  :<,000,0(M)  or  4.0(K),iOO  of  superior  and  varionsly  educated 
white  p«^ple  of  the  South  in  that  year  found  themselves  in  boiM-leHs  poverty',  scattered 
over  an  area  as  largo  as  Europe,  outside  Russia;  the  vast  majority  sparely  distrib- 
uted through  an  oi>en  country  ;  their  homes  swarmin;;  with  ehildn>n  and  youth,  and 
uo  established  system  of  schools  to  give  them  that  meiital  training  which  would  be 
their  only  ontfit  in  the  struggle  for  success. 

In  this  emergency  it  would  have  lieeu  nnnatnral  if  the  |>oopl«'  had  pro*  eeded  in  any 
other  way  than  they  did:  to  get  on  the  ground,  at  least,  a  temp<iraiy  anangeiucnt 
for  the  education  of  their  own  children  and  those  of  their  white  neighlmrs  mon  desti- 
tute than  themselves.  To  this  work  they  l>ent  theniselveN  with  a  singlencHH  of  purpose 
and  a  |>ertinacity  thoroughly  American  and  desiTving  of  all  prai>e.  Whatever  they 
may  have  thought  of  the  great  effort  of  the  North  and  the  .Nation  in  behalf  of  the 
Negro,  they  knew  that  it  would  be  a  f|uestionablo  gain  to  give  the  (Tud«*  eleiUi'nlN  of 
knowledge  to  the  children  of  the  freedmen  if  the  otNpring  ot  the  only  i-diicated  tlass 
in  the  country  wan  permitted  to  lapw'  into  barbariNin.  I  have  studii'd  cart*fully  the 
progres!!  of  this  prodigious  effort  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  Southern  people  within 
the  pant  Hft(*en  year*,  to  ree^tabli^fh  the  upper  nide  of  education.  We  miisr  r«inem- 
lier  that,  in  States  where  the  vast  majority  of  n*Hpect:il>Ie  penpU*  live  in  the  open 
country,  the  establishment  of  even  the  secondary  |inb1i<'  hcIiooI  uiUKt  be  thi-  woik  of 
year*,  and  the  tirAt  generation  will  be  fortunate  if  it  gft^ian  elVertiverlrmeiit.'iry  e<lii- 
eatitiu  fairly  on  the  ground.  F'or  fifty  year?*  \et  the  academy  in  thi*  enunty  town 
and  the  cfillet;e,  an  we  now  find  it,  will  be  the  chief  opportunity  of  all  cl  i«m»s  of 
white  pei>pl«*  for  anything  lieyond  the  men*  element «i  nf  Hchooliiig,  tlipiugli  at  least 
a  do7.eii  of  tht»<(e  great  States.  So,  for  the  past  fll'tem  year**,  them*  people  have  1oile<l, 
as  nuluNly  can  know  but  themsidves.  through  sarritiees  almost  ineoniprehenHible  to 
onr  wealthy  Northern  communities^  to  rehabilitate  their  Iirtle  eolli'^e-t  and  acaile- 
mies,  and  to  furnish  the  huijII  amount  nece^ary  to  give  their  cli  Idieii  nuch  educa- 
tion as  they  ini^ht  in  thes^  nehools.  I  undertake  to  say  that  this  eitort  alone  entitles 
the  South  to  the  profound  intereHt,  even  a<lmirntion  of  all  thoughtful  school  men 
eveywhere.  The  etfurt  has  been  a  mo«t  gratifying  suceeHN.  Leaving  out  the  greAt 
driA  of  worthleHs  and  inditfereni  private  8<'1ioo1h  that  have  Hprung  up  with  a  mush- 
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i;  r»iiili«t,  aboald  giTU  tbeir  livM  to  the  irork  of  iuBtmctlon ; 

)   imporembed  ■honld  ountriveto  pinoii  thonnK-trea  for  tbeMlu 

II  jicoplo;  and  tJiat  gnat  nmntMnt  nhonld  NtUI  bn  dependent oi 

<'i|rhbor*  and  wtioal  corporation*  for  what  th«7  obtained. 

•',  i<>  11*7  bow  ninch  tbh  itreal  relia1jlllE«iloj  hwi  c<>«l  iha  S(Mitli 

Oiiuiile  an  oetaainual  Hift  from  tbe  North,  aiid  two  < 
-  Iiki-  Vandetbilt,  Tilvatvu,  und  Emivy — tlimaiunny  baebeeu  kbi 
I   |i<  "i^p  juit  (truicgUng  up  to  convfortotile  living,  in  beh^ofU 
:   I  I  .IrK'iktiuQ.  nlwiiyi  iinilcr Chrintiau  iaduunaaii,  And  evttfm' 
To  iiudDntand  nUat  thii  nffort  moan i,  even  t<Kdfty,l 
1.'  >■  i'»nu«cti«ut  enddenlf  rfdtiood  to  poverty;  mIiooI  ( 
I'l   ;tM  aj ;  Willi  tbe  abilltf,  al  bMt,  to  keep  afloat  u  tbrae  or  f 
■  bixi!  for  the  wiiwfti;  with  an  oocMional  Knutiul  aobool  In  tbe  d 
ii>l  <>riu  youth yftthand  In  tcboola  wbarti  tlio  widow*  of  l(«g»vi 
I'l  i)i»  daii|:bt«r«  of  Ita  proudetl  old  famllin*  ore  teaclilng,  In  « 
itl  » iiK<M  raiiginji  from  fSOO  tu  |300  a  year,  witb  an  ooobhIihmI  p 
ut  [tii-Iopi  and  tberaitt  nu()oTit7oritB  entt<rpriiiingbuy«ooinp< 
I  1 1  lo  "  keep  (be  pot  bollinft "  at  home,    I  buuw  wuU  e 
'    !•  of  tbia^  tbe  Dpper  ilde  of  tbe  now  odaoatfnn  id  tbn  Bootbt  I 
'  ■.:   I'U-ance  lliat  haa  been  powlblo  in  HaUlmuro,  WaablDgton,  I 
A  .11  S'nwOrleaoa,  tbrongb  tbegifl  of  (nverAl  lulllioDtordnllmll 
..    i)<'|iklu^  Prait,  Tulaoe,  Corcoran,  and  tbe  noltle  grunpof  ■ 
.{  il- WaabliiKton  rniv«r«i(y  of  St.  I>ouia,     But  null)  In 
null]  il'i  lioll^r  iliingi  f'lr  tbe  ohildreu  under  Blmilar  eirenn 
■■.\  u:r  my  iiiialTeotod  admtratiou  of  tbU  pn>dli{iou»  noder) 
J. ni  inuplu  uiioe  tbe  eIom  of  (bo  great  War. 
[ij  pniplo  b«ra  not  paaiad  witb  thla  attempt  at  the 
Aim  liisber  adiioatioo  for  tbo  whit*  rano.     Hnyond  tfaiA,of  tl 
notion,  in  i-vttr  snu-,  within  the  paat  tMii  yeat^  the  people'*  elementary  o< 
ecboui  for^tliiT'-  ,:iii'l  i'»lnml  ehUdronhaaboenplaiiadon  the  ground,  defended  tl 
Ibcdanu''''''  ••>''•  itiUiii'y,  made  better  erery  fear,  oiitil  It  ha«  become  a  vltft 
lotion  uf  Sunt  ti-rti  I'lvllliatJoii.    Aod  when  we  oonaider  that  eveu  Knglaiid  « 
nniil  wiiliiii  t^<'  i[<  yan  befet*  ehe  aeriooaly  nadectuok  to  be  reepunaible 

nlocalioii  uf  I  !< ^iwi:  and  that  all  Europe,  ontaideUemaay  and  Swit»erla 

bren  i-trii  iiiDr*   I  it  ly  in  thiereapect;   Ibat  tbe  free  public  •chooUng  even  of  H 
cbildii'n  wM  I'l.i-Ml.  ally  unlcnown  in  tbe  Routh,  on  any  largo  Male,  praTlomi  to  V 
wliilr  ;ill  iiiiiriii  til 'II  H'&i  farhlddeii  to  the  Negro  ;  that  the  whole  wliicatloiiandw 
]BiIiii.'*l.  i>'li;:i"ii«.  iiiid  eoclal  training  of  Iba  leading  olaaaea  waa  oppoeed  totbaii 
m"n  •■  hiKil :  tlijii,  ui  mini  lualancoa.  aU  publio-achool  fnoda  were  sunk  ii 
and  *I1  ill''  iiiiit.rt    uve  a  fow  bondred  thouaand  dullaia  yearly  from  the  Peabndjli 
otbrt  fiiii<l>.  titiiai  br  lakeo  tmta  oDtnmnnltiM  where   there  la  everything  to  baA 
aifl  •■<  III!.'  (,>.!.>  wiDj  :  that  in  MTBTBl  SUt«  more  tban  half  the  amoo 
t'>  III.-  fr-^'liii^Q.  <rliitE  little  wmae  ba«k  from  their  taiallon ;  al*»  th«  almoat  ll 
m<>uiiti)>i<"|jir.<  iili.—  ..r  dlimata,  and  Ihn  runilitioii   of  tbi'  "fru  .S'-nlhcrn  c 
■hitin);  biir  ili-'  Vf-jr ;  (bii  effort  aaaumea  a  magnitude   wortby  of  all  rsqi* 
ri>-r>  !x.'ii)i'ni  Stat''  ttie  eatabliabmentof  the  pnblio  aebool  baa  b«en  fonght  t 
III  ilir  rj.-<.  -t  ■-..■ty  rn-iuy  that  threatena  lu  eiUtenoe  at  tbe  North.     WIdi 
poi'Tti  )>ii  I"  >  'I  i!ii-aiatHlingargnmentagainat  taxation.     Seetarian  namwa 
rlerical(''.tl.  I'ltliolii-auil  ProteaUat,  havaralaed  tbaery,  "Oodlaaa,*  '■noaUr, 
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moral/*  ''cntnnmniMiL*."  Sociii'i  oxcluHivene88  ban  turiuHl  the  cold  BbotiMer  and,  as 
(Ion.  <;r;iiit  Haiil  to  me  iit  the  VVhito  IToiiho,  "  there  \h  too  niiuh  reading  and  writiug 
already  to  .niiit  a  (;ood  many  statuiinirn  iu  the  Capitol/'  In  certain  districts,  and  per- 
h«ipM  in  tlio  State  of  Lonisiana,  to^lay,  thin  bitter  conflict  between  the  people  and 
their  udverftaries  still  f^oes  on.  Yet  it  can  Im)  said  that  in  every  one  of  these  sixteen 
Staten  tlie  battle  for  the  i>eople*ri  coniiuon  school,  in  its  whole  ran^^e  of  development, 
fn)m  the  country  district  to  tbe  State  nnivorsity,  has  Ihwh  won.  Every  Southern 
State,  this  year,  is  doing  a  little  better  for  its  childnin  than  last  year.  Say  every 
thing  that  can  truly  be  said  iu  disparagement  of  tbe  new  public  schools  of  the  South; 
their  establishment  and  support,  to  this  date,  is  the  most  notable  e<lucational  fact  in 
Christendom  within  the  past  ten  years.  We  mnst  understand  jnst  how  far  this  is  a 
home  work  to  appreciate  its  magnitude.  The  $100,000  or  $200,000  of  annual  appro- 
priation, and  the  labors  of  the  agents  of  the  Peabody  fund,  have  lieen  a  great  help. 
The  training  of  colored  teachers  in  the  mission  colleges,  supported  by  the  North,  has 
l>eiMi  even  a  greater  assistance,  although  partially  kept  up  by  the  tnition  paid  by  tbe 
colored  people  themselves.  The  influence  of  the  Bureau  of  Kducation  an<l  its  apoa- 
tolio  secretary,  John  Eaton,  has  been  goo<l  and  only  good  through  all  thesis  yeara. 
The  support  of  a  superior  system  of  public  schools  in  Washington,-  partly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tbe  Cteneral  Government,  has  furnished  an  excellent  mo<lel  for  the  whole 
Sonth.  But  all  these  influences,  together  with  the  friendly  encouragement  of  North- 
ern teachers,  have  l>een  but  a  small  element  in  this  vast  undertaking  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Sontheni  common  school,  which  is  ev<%n  more  truly  the  work  of  the  Sonth- 
em  people,  unaided  from  abro;id,  than  tht^  establishment  of  the  Western  public  school 
has  l»eeu  the  work  of  the  {M'ople  of  the  West. 

For  three  years  past  my  own  time  has  been  engrossed  by  travels,  studies,  and 
labors,  largely  bearing  on  the  present  condition  of  the  public  school  in  the  Southern 
States.  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  twelve  of  these  States,  and  think  I 
anderntand  pretty  well  what  is  going  oniu  all  of  them.  Their  schools  range  from  two 
to  three  months,  in  Lonisiana,  to  five  months,  in  the  country  in  Virginia,  and  in  many 
localities  the  school  goes  on  for  a  longer  time  by  private  contribution.  In  all  the 
larger  cities,  and  in  many  smaller  towns,  the  graded  school  is  establisheil  for  lioth 
races,  and,  iu  many  cases,  handled  with  great  ability,  by  the  best  methods,  for  eight 
or  nine  months  of  the  year.  In  every  State  the  county  institute  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  in  several  the  summer  normal  institute  of  several  weeks*  duration,  and  in 
some  the  proper  State  normal  school  for  white  and  colored  pupiln,  are  establinhed. 
Ontside  a  certain  class  of  fossil  and  anti^uateil  i>e<lagogues,  and  the  usual  drift  of 
incom|>etent  youth  working  for  pay,  these  schools  are  taught  by  the  choice  young 
people  of  l>oth  raceii.  A  1>etter  class  of  |>eoplo,  mort*  earnest,  more  deteruiineil  to 
improve,  more  self-denying,  working  on  wages  painfully  and  sometimes  pitifully 
inadequate,  can  not  be  found  in  any  Christian  land  than  the  majority  of  the  public- 
schmd  teachers  of  tiie  South.  The  State  sn|>orintendeuts  of  education,  and  many  of 
the  city  and  county  snp«*r\'isors,  are  the  same  sort  of  people  as  our  leailing  educators 
in  the  North.  With  occasional  exceptions,  I  believe  school  funds  are  honestly  and 
economically  applies),  and,  in  all  but  two  States,  divided  with  reasonable  fairness 
among  all  the  children.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  tbe  average  color(^d  child  as  good 
a  scboid  as  the  white  child,  because  he  can  not  take  it :  but  the  colonel  public  schools 
are  everywhere  improving,  and  arc  hindered  as  much  by  the  ignorance  and  jealousies 
of  their  own  people  as  by  any  other  canst*.  The  charge  that  the  Southern  rnblic 
srh<KiU,  except  in  very  occasional  individual  instances,  are  M-hools  of  flinloyalty,  I 
know  to  l>e  untnie.  The  attempt  to  publish  series  of  sectional  or  even  Southern 
H<-hi»ulbookN  has  bniken  down,  and  the  Northern  eiiucational  "dnnnnicr*'  is  on  the 
heels  of  every  school  trustee  and  snperior  teacher  from  Delaware  to  Texas.  Our 
Northern  summer  schools  are  crowded  with  these  teachers,  and  thousands  mure 
would  conir  if  they  had  the  money. 

In  short,  tbe  Soathem  common  sch«»ol  Is  the  American  common  school  iu  all  re* 
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aiM^i  iM«  Huvf  ii^  bitttT  ne«*d  of  more  money,  loDgur  avMioiw.  and  more  tlioroogbly- 
traiiiwl  toartitTK.  1 1  1m.h  already  saved  thousands  of  the  ohildren  of  respeotable  white 
]»eo|ilp  fnitii  i>;iinraiii-e  and,  for  the  first  time,  brought  the  lighted  candle  of  knowU 
ed);t*  to  otlj«T  t  houNnnds  of  hoinea  where  mental  darkness  brooded  before.  Its  gradn* 
ateH  ttre  not  tho  la/y  and  shifUess,  bnt  the  saperlor,  skilled  working  elais  in  all  thftlv 
com ni nn i lien.  A  nd  i  f  any  man,  however  endnant,  honest,  or  Christian,  deolarcs  thai 
tbcfu'  Hrb(»olM  an*  pHltess,  immoral,  or  eren  nnmoral,  I  most  be  pardoned  for  telUiig 
hiiu  that  b«'  dm^s  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  If  anybody  can  look  al  the 
rolorrd  cliildrfn  ami  youth  of  Washington,  graduates  of  the  public  schools,  and  eoo- 
trast  them  with  t\w  awful  crowd  of  untaught  negro  humanity  that  swarmed  tha 
streets  of  any  Sontliern  city  before  the  schoolmistress  came  in ;  or  will  compare  tha 
whifi^  M'bool  rhililrr-n  of  Atlanta,  Richmond,  and  Savannah  with  communitiea  whan 
ignornnci*  ntill  prpvailn ;  and  will  th^n  deliberately  prefer  this  charge,  I  can  onlj  M^ 
biN  iuakc>-np  in  m\  ditVcn>nt  from  my  own  that  there  is  no  common  basis  for  an  args* 
ment  in  tin*  preniisoH.  And  I  wonld  remind  my  objector,  on  this  ground, of  the  fiMA 
that  tht'n*  is  one  ]ilot  of '*  holy  ground  "in  every  Southern  community,  when  tha 
whisky  liottlf,  tho  miiutch  of  tobacco,  the  pistol  and  knife,  protane  and  obacane  speacfc 
can  not  vuXvr,  by  common  consent;  and  that  spot  is  the schoolhousa  and  lot,  pnUlo 
even  uiore  than  private  and  collegiate,  established  by  the  Southern  people  within  Uia 
lost  tin^^n  yi'an*.  HiNide  this,  the  whole  subject  of  the  superior  and  Indnatrlal  adno^ 
tion  of  the  inlon'd  peiiplA  it*  being  debated  in  every  Southern  community.  The  Stafa 
and  the*  rhnnli  an*  both  beginning  to  move  on  lines  of  advance.  AndinallSontbara 
citif  n  tben*  \h  a  liopcful  movement  for  the  mthetic  and  the  higher  industrial  training 
prophetic  of  va1ii:ih!«'  n'nalts  in  the  near  future. 

Thn«t,  whih*  thi>  Noith  and  the  Nation  have  been  at  work,  chiefly  on  the  lower  atda 
of  ihiit  vaHt  tMlu('atii»nal  S<mthern  problem,  during  the  past  twenty  years, spending 
{lerhapn  |:iO,<NNi,imi».  a  large  part  of  it  for  the  elementary  training  of  the  ooloiod  pao« 
pie,  ami  trutifyiii);  tht-ir  confidence,  res|»ect,  and  faith  that  the  South  will  appredala 
their  wurk :  this  rontidciu-e,  respect^  and  faith  have  not  been  misplaced.  The  Sonlli* 
•*rn  |M>opl«<  havf  r«  ^pondeil  to  this  magnificent  demonstration,  not  by  flinging  up  Iba 
hat  in  aiiplau**!-  *«>  ininh  .ih  by  taking  off  the  coat  and  working  at  the  other  end  ui  iha 
prohinn  a-  im  othtT  pt^oplu  ever  wrought  before.  The  result  is  that,  during  theaa 
m<>morahh*  >tar««.  tin-  Southern  people  have  not  only  restored  their  secondaiynnA 
hi)(ht'r  ffliii  aii>ai  !••  a  nimlition,  in  some  respects,  better  than  before  1800,  bnt  haTa 
aNi  fMahli-i;<  «I  -i>  *-v«  ry  Stat««  the  American  ay  stem  of  pnhlio  instruction,  and  com-. 
mittrii  t1i«  :ii*M  :v.^  t««  iT<«  tnpiK>rt,  according  to  thrir  ability,  in  every  grade.  Itlala* 
p<i*M.ilil'*  to  .  stirii.i:'  :h'-  money  investment  in  this  enterprise  duringall  these  yaan^ 
I.a-tt  >*-ar  !  !.•  >":i;h  }>ai<l  not  lemi  than  $iri,000,000  for  education,  and  this  year  tha 
•.VII.  \«  i\\  )..  .  .ra-*<l  At  leait  ah  much  money  and  far  more  labor  has  been  giToa 
h\  Tli«-  s•<■l!^.  >>wt  .•!  iti  i>ovcrty,  than  by  the  North  and  the  Nation,  out  of  thtir 
.i)"f  il.i:!-  • .  !•  r  <  •iiT;.'-r:i  t-dncatiim  since  the  war.  More  than  $!>0,000,000,  meaning 
t"  tii.it  ]>«••.]«.  '.;•  ir.-.  !,:iijiirc(l  millions.  Judged  by  Northern  standards,  have  thus 
l,».'l  'i|n>  .  T    •    I'tr   •f  :h«- rhililn'u'rt  ho|i^. 

\i.*l  :.<i-A  t   .  *i.i-.  •  .*  t  tliron^^h  the  Sfiuthland  finds  himself  every  where  in  the 

•  i!.-  ■  .1    ii  v:val  05  mark«*d  as  in  New  England  in  the  days  of  Hornoa 

>.•-.-.  ■iiii'M'.  of  thiN  revival  in  that  it  is  bringing  together  the  childran 

!•  .>'  .■:•  r«.  th«-  youn){t*r  pan^nti,  and  the  more  thonghtful  people  of 

I-  '.  •  riiovMnrnt  in  th«*  ]»oIiticaI,  the  ecclcaiastical,  or  even  the  In- 

•  f  -  i'  'ui.ti  lifi>  can  |H^sNiliIy  ancceeil  in  doinj;.     It  \h  easy  enough  Ibr 

.:   I-  -.  o' .  tmnaliil^.  and  imrelieatU  of  all  descriptions  to  find  food  for 

I-.-!  ^  "■'•■  -.  iiirclMMliiifr  III  SouthiTn  iK»ciety :  and  on r  Northern  mnnlel* 

'  J  of '-••rtain  usly  t«*ndcnrieH  in  other  regions  of  society,  wlllstill 

.r     :  r>  ..f  thf  timiinishiug  Southern  '*uld  gnard**that  holds  the  fori 
.   1  ■  1  th*  \aiii»n.     Hut   the  time  has  come  when,  in  behalf  of  tha 

r  <r   I  ,  ii.i«n  and  women  should  call  a  halt  in  such  recriminations. 
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liolil  ooiiiisM'I  together  ill  the  iiitrreHt  of  thai  eilnoation  of  th«*hea«I.  tho  h«>:irt.  and  th«» 
hjuid  wliirh  can  aloiif  make*  us  ouo.  For  twenty'  iiioiiieiifouH  y«>ar8  tho  Ain«*rirnn  poo 
plejuHixtecTi  Southern  Stat4*M,have  Imm>ii  laying  thrfoiiiulatioMHand  rai.siiiKthi^  <ipi>o* 
Mito  wallH  of  the  iiiaHMivo  temple  of  the  new  eduiuitioti.  While  the  North  and  the  Na- 
tion have  1>cen  tuiliiig,  on  tho  one  aide,  **all  orders  and  conditiona**  of  Southern  men 
and  women  Iiave  worked,  accordini;  to  their  li^lit,  each  ou  Iiis  own  angle,  Imt  all  on 
•ouioHectinn  of  thoniiglity  buihlint;  where  the  rbildn*n  hliall  l>o  feathered  in.  Tlint 
theae  workmen  have  Hoinetimea  miataken  the  Iteat  of  rival  hammers  and  theeimk  <if 
rival  ehiM'iH  around  the  comer  for  a  now  tramp  of  hontile  forccH,  i>4  not  RurpriHiuR 
Bat  one  thinjr  will  he  not  only  surprimu};  hut  diRf^raceful  an<l  dinhearteniiii;  i>evond 
compare;  if,  when  theae  rival  workmen  have  really  huilt  up  the  walln  and  met  each 
other  around  the  dome  that  erowna  their  common  work,  they  Hhould  fall  out.  fiing 
their  toida  at  each  other,  and  fif^ht  over  the  miHerable  wrauf^lo  of  precedence  to 
the  hitter  end  while  they  Hhould  1)0  clasping  each  other'rt  handN.  and  runnint;  up 
the  old  tla^  with  prayoni  and  nonga  of  dedication  and  rint^in^  Hhout.s  of  joy  as  of  a 
people  whose  moat  devious  way  a  have  been  alon^c  providential  paths  all  ascendiDf; 
to  the  Hummit  of  the  Nation's  hoiw*  and  a  new  triumph  for  the  human  lace 

Hut  all  that  has  l»een  done,  on  the  whole  mi  w«dl  done,  is  only  tho  overture  to  the 
mighty  work  of  educatin);  the  whole  people,  to  which  the  South  is  now  wakinf^np 
Our  Southern  friendrt  are  fortunately  i;if red  with  a  honudlefiM  faculty  of  hopffulnoHS 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  future.  It  will  he  fortunate  if  a  laudable  KJit- 
is(action  at  their  present  acl)i«'vements  does  not  blind  them  to  the  fact  that  after  all, 
tbia  pro4li;;ious  roo|M'rative  etlort  of  the  past  twenty  years  has  barely  placed  on  the 
f^round  tho  mai'hiiiery  for  f*<lucating  the  coming;  f^enerat ion,  while  the  woik  to  lie 
done  is  no  vast  as  to  l>e  almost  ap|»ul1iu;;.  MasHachus«*ttH  be^an  to  educate  her  people 
two  hundred  anil  fifty  years  ago,  and  ban  si  tick  to  it  mor*>  persistently  than  any  civ 
ilized  piviple.  Yet.to-<lay,  there  ariMiearly  a  hundred  thousand  people  in  Maasachu 
setts  unable  to  read  and  writ**.  Only  a  practicofl  schocdman  can  estimate  the  ternlde 
obstinocj'of  chr<mi<'  ignorance  :  how  it  fighta  and  runs  away,  and  skulks  and  shirks 
to  escape  detection,  and.  when  "  brought  to  the  book/*  goes  through  another  do<lge 
of  masquerading  tbniugb  all  the  phases  of  sham  knowledge;  and  how  short  a  time  is 
re4|iiin*d  for  a  generation  to  lose  its  grip  ami  begin  to  revert  to  its  old  estate.  The 
South  will  tbi  well  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  ti»  all  educational  flatterers  and  optimists  for  the 
next  half  century,  and  pay  good  heed  to  what  its  own  wisi'st  men  and  women  are  all 
the  time  telling  it ;  that  the  eni»riiioiis  work  of  inHtmetiiig  its  whole  ]MM»ple.  even  lu 
elementary  knowledge  and  mental  discipline.  Is  only  l>egun.  and  that  it  needs  a  re- 
doubled etVort  at  home,  with  all  legitimate  help  from  the  North  and  the  Nation  for  a 
generation  tocome^to  do  the  work  that  patriotism,  f'briHtianity.  and  a  wise  self- 
interest  demand. 

The  timt  point  to  beaimeil  at  is  to  get  the  children  actually  into  sch(H>l  and  extend  the 
tlieterinof  iriNtruetion  in  thtM-ountry  districts  to  at  leastsix  months  in  the  year,  while  the 
city  aud  village  graded  sfhotd  shoiilil  be  snstained  at  least  t>ight  inonttis  Thesu]>er<' 
intendent  of  instruction  for  Kent neky  reiiorts  that  one-third  thecbildreiiof  that  State 
are  in  no  S4'bf>4>l.  and  great  niiinbers  i»f  the  piiblir  srhfHds  are  thoroughly  luetllcieiit. 
It  it  doubtful  if  one-half  of  tin*  cliibln*nof  North  Carolina  are  n*e«»iviiig  i-ven  tliree 
oionths  of  reliable  sehimling.  LoniMiana.  Florida,  and  Arkansas  are  even  won«e  off, 
and  all  the  CtuI' States  but  little  better.  ThoiiNaiidrt  of  ignorant  ]»e4iple  are  keeping 
their  clnblreii  out  of  •m'Iioo]  for  the  pittance  obtaimnl  for  their  work,  and  vagrancy 
an<!  aliHi-nteeiNni  from  the  m-bi>olboiiM*  in  the  open  ccmntry  greatly  impair  the  value 
of  the  scliiMds.  TiNi  niany  imbehevtrs  are  tilling  tin*  country  with  the  aliMurd  cry 
that  schooling  iiiake«  the  N**gni  la/y.  and  that  the  ignorant  workman  is  alone  reliable. 
ISut  the  fact  is.  that  out  of  certain  luvoreil  btcalities.  chiefly  in  town«.  the  experi- 
nioiit  of  thorough,  <ontiniii»ns,  intelligent  schiNding  has  never  yet  been  fairly  tried 
on  tlieve  delist*  ina*»M*s  of  white  ainl  coloreil  ignorance.  A  p<Mtr  sidiool.  ]MN»rly  at- 
tended. boiUy  taught,  neg]ect«'«l  by  the  best  pcopb*  of  a  community,  is  a  hotbed 
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of  many  viceH.    VVb«u  the  South  auoceedn  in  getting  her  illiterate  millioiui  ftetuAllj 
III  rang**  of  the  eiliicatioDal  forcea  thmt  make  up  the  Ameriean  ayatem  of  edaeatUm,  it     » 
will  n«aliz4*  that  Hitch  trainiog  will  trehle  ita  induatrial  power  and  lift  np  the  whiale 
l»4Jipnieut  Htory  of  itH  life  into  the  life  and  warmth  of  modem  timea. 

Iliit  two  roiiditioiiR  are  neeeaaaiy  for  this  achievement.  The  first  ia  a  reaidiita  do- 
teriiiii)ati(»ii,  in  (*vi'ry  Southern  State,  to  atraln  every  nerve  to  inoreaae  the  amount  of 
nioii«-y  uii|iro|iriatc<l  for  the  public  aohools;  and  eapeeially  toeatabliah  the  habitof 
liH-al  taxation  tor  tnliication.  At  the  moat,  $100,000,000  may  have  heen  expended  Ihr 
evrry  .x^rt  of  «-f1iiratioii  in  theiie  sixteen  dtatea  ainoe  1860.  Bnt  the  State  of  Ifaaaa 
ohuiH-ttB  hat  expnidtMl  nearly  that  aum  during  the  aame  period.  New  York  State 
»l»entls  $  1 00.000.  iXKJ  ill  t<*n  yeara.  Cincinnati  paya  aa  mnoh  every  year  aa  the  Stale  of 
Grorf^ia.  and  HnHton  more  than  any  Southern  State,  with  perhapatwoor  three  as- 
crpti«iuN.  < )iir  new  North weat,  beeidea  Ite  vaal  landed  endowment,  impoaei  the Stala, 
tax.  and  tlH*n  <>fti  11  hliouldera  a  local  aaaeaament  beyond  any  portion  of  the  eooalry. ' 

S«ron«l.  If  :inv tiling  haa  been  proved  In  educational  matters  at  home  and  abftad 
it  is  fir«t.  that  tlii>  cbiirch  never  aocceeded  in  ednoatinga  people;  aeoond,  that  Uio 
family  hat  always  failtnl  more  decidedly  than  the  church;  third,  that  private  entav* 
priiM*  iie\tr  did  more  than  educate  a  favored  claaa ;  fourth,  that  in  our  oonntry^ba  ' 
common  m-houl,  to  1m*  reMpectable,  muac  be  free  to  all ;  fifth,  that  neither  the  Hatlen  , 

nor  the  .Stat4*  can  1m*  relied  upon  for  anything  more  than  the  moot  general  aaper- 
viaiou.  enfoura^fuieiit,  and  partial  aopport  of  the  pi-ople'a  aohool;  aixth,  that  &0 
comui unity  Hucrefd.H  iu  e<lncating  ita  children  until  itfaeea  the  haidflMtof  looal 
taxation,  ami  traint  itself  to  the  peraiatent  and  generona  aaaeaament  of  all  ita  prep 
erty  for  tbe  eominfm  ko<m1.    The  moat  dangerooa  weakneea  of  edneation  through  vmI 
rei^ioiitt  of  tlH'  oiMMi  Southern  country  ia  the  fact  that  the  people  of  both  raeea  do  net       .  \^ 
undentand  this  ami  are  looking  to  the  State  or  to  private  benev<^noe  and  variojavr   .  ^^ 
other  expe«lifii:i  to  kt>ep  their  achoola  alive.    Another  valuable  reault  of  this  habU     /iAl 
will  be  the  training  of  the  Southern  people  in  that  local  aelf-goverument  whieh  haa       -J^ 
be«*n  Ml  etft*<ti\  e  i  n  t  lit*  hiittory  of  New  England.    Already  thisreault  haa  been  marfcad 
in  many  l>M'aIiti*'ri.    The  preaent  year  North  Carolina  haa  paaaed  a  valnable  law  an* 
powering  n4-hni»)  prertnctHto  tax  themaelvea,  and  the  people  of  Texaa  have  indaiaoda  "-  A 
couf»tiiutit>ii.tl  a m«' ltd m«'n t  pnipoaiug  the  aame  thing.  *  ][*V 

Third.  I'liiTf  iiiii'«t  Im^  a  concerted  effort  at  the  training  of  teachera  anitabia  ta    V^ 
handle*  th«-  < onnnon  M-hiiol  by  improved  methoda.    Agreatdealof  theaohool-keepiaf^ 
of  all  •MirtH  III  thi'Nf  statoM  in  iuefllcient  aud  almoet  uaeleea  fhim  the  lack  of  teaehia|f 
nkill.    .Ii^t  now  tl.>'  South  haa  the  beat  material  in  the  world  for  good  toaohiag^.     .7] 
for  th'-  l>*--r  « l.ftH.  ..f  U)th  aexeH  among  the  colored  people,  and  the  nnpnrinr  jnhag"  '/* 
womt  n  lit  tli.-  \vliiT«-  p«>n|de  are  thronging  thia  profeaaion.    But  even  thia  will  ~~"    ^' 
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•avr  the  «- li'><«:  Mi'i'H^  theHe  young  people  can  have  not  only  academical  bnt 
fet«-.i*ijal  !r.i: !..:>.'      So  far,  tbe  word  normal  achool  iu  the  South  ia  little  mora 
a  n.iiif  u*T  III  at  a-li'inii  al  gra^le  of  any  Hori.    Even  our  univenitiea and  coilegeaiK 
rdlMTfil  >>>!it:j.  wi'h  a  iVw  exceptiotia,  have  given  no  eflfective  training  in  thaart 
t.(  u  c'lK)^'   r«>  i!.Mi    (Mipilfi.    The  Southern  people  nee«l  nkill  in  the  achoolroofl^ 
f>iHi    tli .  i.'t  :i'  I  I'll  tit  "(  the  alMeiice  of  many  ontiiide  helpH  to  the  average  child.    Tha 
I't  I'lHMiv  1  .:.•!  !i.i^  -tr-n-k  the  keynote  in  giving  nearly  all  itH  income  for  the  training  ~  '*X\ 
..f  t*  .i<  ':•!•*  .  .    '->  *'\\t\  Nrbmd  at  Naahville,  in  aumner  institntea,  and  paying  tha 
nalir.*--  "(  *'i  .  •  it  •  .|M'rintendentN.    The  Hlater  fund  ahonid  give  no  money  to  9Mf'        ? 
i!i»?.t  ;:;.      ?.•:  rra::  x.^'  tea^- hen  except  on  condition  of  a  thorough  normal  depart*    -  -i 
n.«  iif    .   •!•  r  .»'.  *  v;m  rr.  mith  a  practice  ach<iol  annex.     Kvery  Southern  State  ahoald 
rii.i'».«-  ).i-*U'  :ii  -.>•].•■  fttri  tivf  way  to  punh  on  the  training  of  teachera,  and  every 
>••  :rl  .  :•    ..  i<l-  •    .    Kill  I  .Jleytf  nhonld  eatablish  a  department  for  the  aame  purpoan 
h    -.-<;:.'  -  t.  "'.i^  ^  ••!  inch  uiaiMea  of  children  an  are  now  brought  into  their  chUMa 
Yh:kt -'.     1   -  . -t.<  ■    I.:    r»  iiiitred,  and  it  iiinot  auionient  too  aoon  to  l»e|Ciu  the  gigaatia 
w,.rk  »l.  .  '.  i.jlf.  If  N-rthrrn  Statea  ha%*e  not  yet  ctmipaaaed,  but  which  every 
«-!«••« -1  in. Hi  t  v*Tv  wLrrf  knowA  to  be  a  prime  condition  of  ao< 
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Fonith.  There  is  a  great  field  for  industrial  education  in  the  South,  while  there  is 
danger  that,  in  handling  this  complex  matter,  great  and  fatal  inistakea  may  be  made. 
There  are  two  B|>eoions  nn-Amorican  notions  now  masqaerading  under  the  taking 
phrase  "  industrial  education."  First,  that  it  \h  possible  or  desirable  in  train  largo 
bodies  of  youth  to  snpi'rior  industrial  skill  without  a  basis  of  sound  elementary  educa- 
tion. You  can  not  pi>li8h  a  brick bat»  and  you  can  not  make  a  good  workman  of  a 
plantation  Negro  or  a  white  ignoramus  until  you  first  wake  up  his  mind  and  give 
him  the  mental  discipline  and  knowledge  which  eome  from  a  good  scIkm)!.  The  first 
thiug  that  the  illiterate  classes  need  everywhere  in  our  country  for  their  |>ermanent 
industrial  elevation  is  six  months  of  thorough  elementary  training  in  Hchools  handled 
by  goo<l  teachers  for  five  or  six  years  of  their  lives,  and  only  a  generation  so  taught 
ean  ever  learn  to  work  in  connection  with  the  labor-saving  agencies  which  are  revo- 
lationizing  every  sphere  of  human  industry.  Second,  that  it  is  possible  or  desirable 
to  train  masses  of  American  children  on  the  European  idea  that  the  child  will  follow 
the  calling  of  bis  father.  Class  education  has  no  place  in  our  onier  of  society,  and 
the  American  people  will  never  accept  it  in  any  form.  The  imlustrial  training  needed 
in  the  South  must  be  obtaine<l  by  the  establishment  of  special  schi»ols  of  improved 
housekeeping  and  the  various  styles  of  artisan  work  that  its  new  nianufactnn>H  will 
open  for  girls,  with  mechanical  training  for  such  lH>ys  an  desire  it,  and  a  general  im- 
provement of  agriculture  through  local  associations  of  farmem  and  their  wives. 
This  will  open  into  larger  provisitms  for  the  higher  form  of  technical  schouls.  And 
this  training  should  be  given  impartially  to  both  races,  without  n>ganl  to  the  thou- 
sand and  one  theories  of  what  the  colored  man  can  not  do.  Hut  any  attt»mpt  to  recast 
the  public  scluMtl  into  a  semi-induHtrial  institution^  in  my  opinion,  will  fail  of  both 
the  ends  propojM>d  in  the  present  state  of  Southern  education. 

Fifth.  The  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  in  the  establishment  of  new  academies  and 
colleges  for  both  raci^  until  those  on  the  ground  are  better  endowed  and  made  more 
effective.  The  educational  scourge  of  tliest*  States  now  i8  the  great  army  of  broken- 
down  people  who  are  forcing  themselves  on  the  public  an  teachers  of  private  and 
■emi parochial  schools,  with  no  ri'sl  (|ualification  for  the  otHce  of  instructor.  In  more 
conuuuiiities  than  is  known  this  wa!«t«*ful  practice  deprives  tli«'  |>eople  of  anything 
like  tliorongh  e^lucation.  and  fills  th«*  community  Mith  children  and  youth  wretchedly 
prepareil  f<irtliedutieHof  life.  There  are  now  good  secondary  and  collegiate  schools 
in  the  South,  enough  t«>  eilucaUr  the  people,  if  the  people  will  give  them  fair  Hupport, 
and  their  communities  will  work  persistently  for  their  endowment.  And  with  this 
should  go  on  a  general  movement  fur  the  eHtabliHhmrnt  of  free  libraritvs  in  every 
cummunity.  It  will  be  a  questionable  ailvantage  to  teach  a  million  Siiutliern  children 
to  reail  if  they  turn  to  tluwlimu  novel,  the  lower  nide  of  the  preiM,  or  the  horriblit 
traab  with  which  every  ruilroatl  is  tltHNling  the  country.  Every  Mehmilhouse  and 
church  should  ha  /e  its  childn*n*H  library,  and  every  community  its  collect it»n  of  iMHiks 
suitable  for  general  reading  open  t<i  all. 

Sixth.  The  Southern  people  will  do  well  to  give  every  ehthl  the  great  American 
chance  of  a  fair  elementary  education  and  set*  how  hu  will  turn  out.  That  is  the 
only  rational,  .M-ientifie.  prariical,  or  Christian  way  to  educate  a  people.  The  op|Mi- 
aite  way  in  to  predict  in  a4lvance  what  any  set  of  children  can  not  do,  and  then  see 
to  it  that  they  have  no  chance  given  them  to  ilo  it.  And  just  here,  if  my  words 
could  reach  evory  ik'IhkiI  district  in  the  Southland,  I  would  say  :  <;ive  no  hee«l  to  this 
noisy  crowd  of  Northern  edneational  cranks  who  are  now  filling  the  press  with  their 
prepostenms,  falm*.  and  niIIv  denunciations  of  the  American  system  nf  pnhlir  hehrndt. 
The  American  public  HchtN>l  hoM  great  defects,  like  everything  eNe,  public  or  pri- 
vate, in  the  country  ;  but  itM  defects  art)  only  thocM)  common  to  every  Aintrieuu  in- 
■litution,  and  it  i.**  to  l>ci  judgttil  like  the  Amorican  family,  bunincHK.  poiitiii*,  sm-icty, 
Iiteratun*,  and  the  church,  by  undt^rfttanding  itn  )»etter  featun'K,  inarking  itN  iliive- 
tion.  ami  otinervin^  iIh  spirit  of  pro);reits.  .hidged  in  thin  way.  luir  American 
education  of  all  grades,  in  thu  North,  m  fully  abreast  of  anything  in  t!.e  ciiunlry,  ami 
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1^  p*rfam]ia,  oil  lire  whnle,  uoro  tUuTDUgUly  iillv«  to  ita  oiTo  dofvuts,  and  moTV  car- 
nettly  sirivrii);  I'nr  iiiiiirnTeraeal  than  kof  other  togloD  of  nof  n&tfotiKl  IITe.  96  I 
would  M>  III  i>iii  Siinibera  ftl«Dd« — wh«ii  Richard  Orant  WbltA  And  Onit  Hftoilllon 
denoonci'  tin-  i-oimii'iii  tchool  *•  *  Ulnni  all  rnnni] ;  wbon  ultra  wIentiDu  expvrU 
ridicule  1 1  »4  si)|u-riirliil  umI  iiil«l«Bdiiig ;  whoii  liIslio|i  HeQiiade  dncUrM  t(  gudlMt, 
Inmioral,  urul  i.'<<<nmuiiiBtle;  whvu  Pr.  NalbftUfAll^n  tell*  you  Ibat  NvwKiiglund  tuan- 
hood  anil  wnuiuiili'xxl  are  pbj^ically  soiiig  "  out  Uiu  litll*  i<iid  <it  the  Iiurn ;"  when 
Zaefaaty  MniiiKiiMiti;' sad  the- crowd  of  Journalistic  norlbbluni  d«o  lure  tbnt  tlicnoboola 
are  Ibe  n  n  iwri,  <>f  likzincaa ;  irhrn  iMnrnatioDal  ootcUbIh  und  Ulrrury  lighta  sneer  at 
our  popui.ir  nlticiitu'n  at  n  nnrwory  of  inlgBtllj';  when  veni.-Ml>lo  rollci{«  iiraKlilwuta 
a&d acada-iuii-nl  jiriit--iiiaU|iDbIl>blli<ihiKhii«l>ool»adnorniulaobool  nfalliirv, — il  wlU 
be  perferily  ufr  in  inru  a  draf  I'nr,  anil  In  go  oa  building  up  every  aott  of  ifood 
aebool  in  lli-Si.nth  llini  non  •xli.talQ  thvNortti;  fiir  while orankx din  atidKn to  tlielr 
own  platrii,  uihhI  ■•ilKKiUalilila. 

And  ouinf  (htx  ii'vlfw  of  th«  •docaClonal  outloak  in  lli«  South  coium  to  my  mind 
the  aDari.«i>»taliln  acv'xmaut  for  a  w1m>,  ^wneroaa,  ami  Itimimliatu  iwlley  of  uatjonat 
aid  for  thopix<i>l<-,<Mt]ir('i»Ilyuf  Adocrnuf  thMeSla[iNi,agulri>l  theapiiulllugillltfltiiojr 
which  ie  ihcuQc  Kri'iit  liar  to  their  pruHiwrlty.  lu  my  view  lliin  ulil  ebuuld  Iw  iinma- 
diate  and  gT-iK-t'irm,  gruduatcd  with  tlie  lulti  view  t»  ■tlmulati'  Ihe  omsrgiii*  of  the 
people,  k>-pt  iLirply  outside  ■eetorlan,  rcllgioai,  nii'1  partisan  polillca,  left  to  ih« 
Slate  aui  Imcitiri  fm  admiuistratlnD— of  eaur*e,  andtrall  proper  an  fejinarda—iiDd  aap> 
plenieulc'l  li,v  Jiiilji'tniia  coolinoAtion  of  jirlvate  and  Chriatinn  benrflcwnnc  from  tba 
North,  witli  B  TiiiiM-T>al  edurt  la  Rialia  it  Ihu  occiialun  of  a  (crrat  revivn]  ol  iiiudJy 
filing  thr<'>ii:><  o-il  »'<-llona.  I  b«ltrT<i  Ih*  lime  )ia«  iwnin  wbou  all  iIiIh  i-au  be 
achieved,  lint  l-^ii>  r  wriit  lougnr  than  bHve  any  inip«rfecl.  parliiiau,  ur  purtial  at- 
t«iiipt  thut  n  ill  fail  uD-l  leani  miiandenttnnding  and  di>w  tealoiiay  iu  its  waki?. 

Several  ivmlii  f-f  ouch  an  act  of  aniinetit  atatuHuauahip  I  am  coaftdsut  would  Im 

FIral.  Till-  otiaiiui'iivoclaaalu  «TPrr  cummamt;r.  whose  greatoat  InrnraRe  now  IhIq 
the  arkn<i>i  {•'•It-t-il  ib-f^'u  of  the  acbonU.  would  he<oma  a  feobi*  mioorlty  a«  noun  aa 
public  r-liiiaiiiiii  iiKik  nu  Ih*  form  of  rMpectabllity  and  effiviobRy  which  auch  aid 
would  aa.^in-. 

Heconil  II  wiirild  rtiable  UiooMnda  of  brifht  yonng  p««ple  to  obtain  the  t>Iniaeh?- 
t*r>  ■■dii  I'lun  ai  hoitia  witlob  would  fit  Ihani  for  aeuMeaaful  Uirm  in  tbu  M>cotidaiy 
or  <'iill<'k;.  Di'-  iMbii-'l.  ai>d  lay  tlw  foundation  of  prufMsJoua)  succi-im.  \ow  the  Suntl^ 
etu  arad'ui m  iiii-l  i-"l1rgea  ar^ clonted  witb  nnltilndea  of  atudeuta  who  batit Brosri 
op  witb  11"  •  Irux-iiiarv  rdneaiioa,  and  are  UirrrforB  nDablo  to  uae  th«  opj-orluulliM 
olitaiiird  III  Miiiiti.  Ii  ucrlltt*  a»d  toil.  A  caoRid4traklt>  par  cant  of  national  aid  ibonM 
Iw  t:lv<-ii  fit  ^li'  U  —  niaift  taacbera  by  ibt  moat  praqUi'al  nietbuda  that  cuu  be  d*- 
Tiwl  1>}  il<i-  >■  li'^'l  BulbatiUeaof  lhM«8tat«a.  . 

Thiiil  li  will  l>^  a  niigblyanoouragciuetit  and aliinulant  to  local  effort.  HaD|[m  , 
a  >uui  ur  iiJiini'],  To  W  obtabtad  by  any  conHnunity  oa  the  ■oUoOTdUioii  that  It  utralM 
evrry  u'-m  of  h.jiiii-  iraource,  and  aTMj  puWic-apirlted  roan, every  anxion*  luathar, 
and  i-vpti  a>i>Jiiiif  itiid  cajtM'yantli  bMata  thatfimuiiiiilty  todolia  b«at.  TlinrraM 
Ibouauiid*  "f  iii'ii^TiIxiiboudatn  tha  optn  Southeru  rxiuntry  and  tinndrvda  of  little  rtk 
laicrx  and  Willi lueiiii  «h«i«  aueb  an  oAur  would  allmalaia  Ibe  jieoplo  and,  for  tbS  , 
lint  iim'',  bntig  ibriu  I'lKolbw  In  a  be*ny  uioremeul  fur  the  cotuuiou  education  of 
their  rliildtvn. 

."mil  :iiil,  Fiblicmril  for  a  rvaauBahte  lime,  would  nrat  IliR  people 'a  eooimnu  auhottl 
in  all  •-i;«|>t  |»>itliar  coamnaitiea,  and  nloraie  their  inbabitaula  to  lla  pen 
■u|i|>"ri  I  Kit'  ti'vrr  beard  of  a  oomninnily  wbich  baa  riijoyed  a  ^mhI  a 
Bcb— 'I  fii'  >  I'mi  lit  vpaivgiTiny  it  ap  for  any  eanva  bnf  aucb  aa  would  deairo, 
pubhr  iiLt^itDiiuD  Tbe  reaaon  li  IbataKOod  poblle  aidlool  iathe  Oioat  poltut 
In*  ioeiv(>  oihai^MiJ  ioiituUon.  WbUv  to  Iiat4f  il[aapowarrnla«Pti^fc>' 
(Tuwthaod  inialtig««(«,apoUBldlaetplUwriaala  iha  cmnoon  mMKUlioa,  i 
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of  industry  and  patriotism,  it  is,  all  tlie  tiiuu,  stirring  up  th«  family  and  tbe  church 
to  new  efforts,  and  in  a  variety  of  open  and  secret  ways  refreshing  the  social,  iudus- 
Irial,  and  civic  life  of  the  people.  The  American  people  know  a  goo<l  thing  when 
they  have  it,  and  tbe  Southern  i>euple  can  be  trusted  to  take  good  care  of  the  school 
iboa  rootefl  and  con  Armed  by  national  aid. 

I  leave  to  others  the  large  and  important  sphere  of  argumentation  that  enforces 
this  imperative  duty  on  the  ground  of  Justice,  political  policy,  Christian  philan- 
thropy, or  defense  against  impending  national  calamities  more  threatening  even 
than  any  peril  of  tbe  past.  And  I  must  be  excused  for  taking  but  little  stock  in  the 
gloomy  predictions  and  dismal  apprehensions  of  many  good  people  in  all  sectious  of 
the  country  in  regard  to  Southern  and  national  affairs.  I  do  not  think  I  have  been 
deceived  in  my  widely  extended  observations  of  tbe  Southern  «>ducational  situation, 
or  have  been  blinde<l  by  the  uniform  kindness  of  these  people  to  the  difficulties  still 
to  be  overcome.  I  can  understand  that  even  wise  men,  viewing  Southern  life  from  a 
local  and  limited  angle  of  observation,  can  differ  widely  from  me  In  their  estimate,  or 
even  that  eminent  educators  and  social  philosophers  may  be  oppressed  by  anxious 
doubts  concerning  the  outcome  of  American  society  as  a  whole.  Hut,  looking  at  this 
Republic  along  the  line  of  historical  {M>rspective,  it  seems  to  me  that  for  the  past 
hundred  years  our  new  country  has  been  maneuvering  for  position  among  the  uationa 
of  the  earth,  and  that  now  it  stands  before  the  world  in  an  attitude  more  hopeful, 
with  greater  possibilities  for  a  Christian  nationality,  than  any  pt>ople  in  Christen- 
dom, lean  not  discover  any  deAn^t  or  danger  in 'any  section  which  will  not  yield 
torn  true  education  of  the  b«*ad,  the  heart,  and  tbe  hand,  continued  through  a  few  de- 
cades, sup[>ortod  by  the  abundant  means,  pushed  by  the  united  executive  capacity, 
and  sanctified  by  the  Christian  spirit  of  our  people.  And,  because  1  believe  in  this ; 
believe  in  the  i>o8sibilities  of  human  nature ;  believe  in  the  outcome  of  our  American 
way  of  dealing  with  man ;  believe  that  the  Southern  iieople,  even  in  its  moHt  illiter- 
ate regions,  is  at  heart  thoroughly  American ;  U'lieve  that  all  foreign,  obstructive,  and 
un-American  classes  will  either  be  finally  absorbed  or  cast  out  from  American  society  ; 
believe  that  the  vision  of  the  fathers  will  be  realized  in  the  glory  of  the  children,  I 
have  given  my  life  to  this  glorious  *'  ministry  of  e«lucation,''  and  have  come  here  to 
bear  my  own  humble  testimony  in  the  groat  enterprise  iu  which  you  are  embarked 
to-day. 


III. 

FOUR  YEARS  AMONG  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

I-Ttathtd  ■!'  the  i.-karr*  of  Mr    Cuitl.  Botlvw,  Man.,    Htf»nhrT  U.  Itm. 
T«i      -  A  btU*  oblU  ihall  In)  Hmoi-"— I*«UH  tl « 

Early  io  Ibr  yukr  1863  1  trvnt,  an  a  luiulatvr,  tu  th<>  city  of  ClnoiniiitU,  OUlo,  tliMi 
the  boriUrlaiiil  of  our  grv«t  civil  war.  Fur  Ikii  yt«ra  1  ri-iDainoil  Ibetv,  ifeoiMoai^lf 
JoaTDejitiK  lliroii};!)  the  SoiitbwHt,  iiDd  obacTviiiK  carcrnlty  tbn  atatA  of  anairri  In  lh« 
■4]»c(iiit  portion  or Ibe  fomirralaTn  Statoa.  ITnablD  to  go  to  tbo  fl«M,  I  wiualltha 
time  aakioK  luyiielf  wliat  woa  t*i  bo  my  wnrk  in  lliit  upbnllrflng  tb»t  I  wiui  aure 
maurollow  the  complel.'  irrrrk  of  tlin  nitl  Saiilhftm  ncilernf  KOclnty.Miil  Ikiw  I  (<ould 
bait  nie«t  the  rail  of  Qoit  to  evnr}-  patriotlu  bnarl. 

It  waa  Dot  loD),'  lirforv  I  cauia  %o  a  ir«ry  (lintioct  o|iiuioii  that,  an«r  the  pnlitioluw, 
the  eccleiiaaticB,  anil,  {Hiuibly.  aoina  otbet  aorta  of  iieojvle,  hud  reaeboil  tlie  eai  at 
Ibeir  favorile  plana  nf  iiBtional  mcoaoiliatiu^,  lb«  r«*l  wotIc  murit  \Kgia  at  tbAfoiui- 
ttationa,  by  Mlabliihibg  aniooK  the  ohiMTna  at  tbo  Santb,  of  bntb  Tacea  aod  fttl 
claaara,  a  ay  item  nf  unjvcrial  oilucaliou  wbicb  in  time  wouM  lift  up  tbn  vnrygToUBd 
ttooT  of  eociely  aiiU  develop  eTerytbin|[  thon>  accanlln|[  to  the  idoalii  nf  oar  hmt 
American  life. 

Tbia  opinion  atuwlf  [-nDmiUdat«il  W  a  rMuilie  tbal,  when  th«  call  ahOuld  eoam,  I 
would  ICO  ov>  t  and  iry  (>■  h<'l|>  lb"««  [iwiplfl  la  the  b«Kioiilu|ES  of  thlfl  mliibly  work.  I 
could  M-r  it  wvi  To  1>i'  a  vtiirk  diltlcult  bcyoudeiiirnHivu  :  for  up  tu  I860  then  had 
been,  throiinb  a  liirjje  jiatt  nf  the  l^iiitb.  do  »ery  wrioua  or  auatitillud  ult«Uipt  ta 
enlBlihth  a>•^•1•■lll  ufi-diiralion  fur  aiif  but  tbvauporiorutaaaof  vrblte  folk,  and  tbaJr 
dxr  uiiUiuti*  '>f  alnvea  wrre.  of  caaiw,  lu  aJniaat  coniplete  iitnuraiico.  Ko  for  (IflaM 
yrar-.  lilt  1 — ",  mill''  North matvni,  Hiddle, and  Nvw  Knuland Statea, I  pn-pand  injr* 
u'li' iu>|ii-iriiMi>;i,  f'lr  a  niiniatrj  of  edaiiatlau  by  Mtvicnaand  ■tiidifiaiiiediiralional 
allair-,  ir.K'iiii:  i)i<-  t<-tationaof  naivvrsal  ediic.ttlon  U>  Amarlvaii  hlntor)',  and  fort»- 
in;;  u  l.-ir;;!'  :ii  .|'i  •iiiiaiii-i^  nlthnlaeaUitiial  and  public  lu^it. 

■If  r»t>-  I  » .<-  li.iir  IbriKiKh  with  IhU  iireparatinn  I  ht>»fd  th<>  tiig  bkirn  Idowioff  Hoc  . 
nil-  duN<ii  111  I'lM-',  jiiii  maila  baalv  to  amwer  the  call.     I  went  forth  and,  with  aaefc 
•iip|»iri  .1-  ->  I'H  I'-ni-vvleDl  people  of  the  Noiib  and  llie  bonpil&Iit/  of  ibe  Sontli 
Kavr  iiir,  rt-|>nx'iiiiiti-  uo  party  in  polllio  or  «eiit  Jo  mlij[ioD,  ba*e  imvenod  thia 
f-iiilliUinl  iiovi  f-T  iiiiipe  tbui four  fc«r*  Id  thi*  niiuUtry  nf  educatinn. 
•  row.lrd  vi-ars,  )..">ii|.'>  a  xTrat  d««Iof  Work  In  hebalf  nf  the  r-ana"  douf  at  IheKotlfr^ 
and  •'••n-iJiit  "r.-EiiMtiuu  wllli  Uw  praw,  I  hara  rutlteil  fourteen  of  thi<  SiinilMnt ^ 
KlBt-'».     Ai.li  -•  -  iti-raHary  luMh««i  lhiaei|>erl«at«  that  I  kavs  roanlvtHl  to  ki>*|t  0 
di»i>i:  111-'  «in\i  ■■(  ili:<  oilDlatry  a«  toDfc  •*  (hid  gratita  tbo  alr"iigtb  and  k""^  f 
riirni.li  Ml-  '),■'  <>).|."iiiiuity  BQd  oaraaa  to  dull 

Hi  liiiii.i:  i.ii  ..1  t)i>'  iiaator  uf  tlila  ohnroh  I  appoar    balure  yon 
lr:i  :i  |.l ..':  •i.<r>  .ili.i'il  i!ii[ij;i  I  have  •rrii  and  a  purt  of  wbai  1  have  bam  abt 
11.  l:,.-- .I"|.!>  .til.-t.-.l      .  -.c u;  (I,.   >?,,Mt.-n  «i.i!  .'...iiil,  oT  tlW 

Ml   ti'.k   '.lill   I..-  .11    .:..1 

1  .!><     W  !>  It  I'-itf  j:'iiiaUiBipof  affaira  throngh  thia  Taat  legkiD,  mIIuti 

Si I'l    'A'L.ii  ■.|>|.i>riiinitiFa  have  been  afforded  me  for  anahworkaaa 

J'-'    1  'i  1'  ■   .!■    I  ■■.  •  11  a  Me  to  arcompliab  f 
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Third.  What  cuu  we  all  do  iu  behalf  of  the  preseDt  inuvenient  by  the  Houthern 
people  for  universal  education — I  do  not  mean  alone  by  uidiu^;  the  effort  the  North 
IN  making  to  (establish  and  support  schools  iu  the  South,  but  rather  by  helping  the 
Southern  pfoplo  carry  forward  the  f^reat  system  of  free,  pojiular  education  which 
they,  of  their  own  will,  have  lH*<;un  within  the  past  tifteen  years— a  movement 
incomparably  the  nio.st  interesting  and  far-reaching  of  anything  that  has  happened 
iu  our  country  .since  the  close  of  the  war  m  IQGi*  T 

And,  first,  a  word  upon  the  situation. 

You  can  rea<1  for  yourselves  the  figures  of  Southern  illiteracy  that  appear  in  the 
national  census  of  1880.  There  you  will  see  that  in  the  sixteen  States  once  the  fif- 
teen slave  States  there  are  nearly  <),000,000  white  children  and  youth  under  !121,  with 
little  more  than  a,(N)0,UOO  enrolled  in  any  school;  that  not  one-half  of  the  2,U(H>,000 
colored  children  and  youth  are  even  enrolled  in  se.ho«)ls ;  that  tlm  average  attend- 
auciMm  schools  is  far  below  the  cnmllment;  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  these 
pnpils  are  iu  public  schools,  which  at  best,  in  Virginia,  give  five  months,  but  in  sev- 
eral of  thosc^  States  do  not  represent  thrtte  solid  months  of  annual  iiihtruction  ;  that 
the  teachers  iu  those  schools  are  paid  morn  po<irly  than  the  servant  and  nursery  girls 
in  any  large  Northern  town  ;  that  the  city  of  Hoston,  with  4UO,00()  people,  pays  yearly 
once  and  a  half  as  much  for  education  as  th<v  great  State  of  Georgia  ;  that  ourthinl 
the  voters  even  of  Kentucky  can  not  read  or  write,  and  one-third  of  her  ehiMrt^n  are 
in  no  Hchofd ;  that  not  one-tenth  of  the  coloriMl  votern  or  two-thirds  of  the  white 
voters  of  the  whole  South  make  any  appreciable  ust*  of  r«*ading  and  writing,  even 
when  they  can  read  their  ballot  or  write  their  name.  You  ran  also  look  upon  the 
shrinkage  in  the  valuation  of  these  great  States  and  eitifH  in  the  yt  ars  that  followed 
the  war,  and  understand  how  powerful  ('Oninionwealt lis  likir  Vir;^inia  and  Tennessee 
are  conviilm'd  t-ven  now  by  the  (picstiou  of  paying  a  State  debt  whit  h  at  Iea>t  thrett 
of  our  new  \Veht«'ru  cities  could  carry  on  their  back  an  easily  .'is  a  holdier  bin  knap- 
sack. 1  iit'cd  Hot  r«'p«'at  all  tlilH,  wbieh  i.s  public  re(">rd,  dispuii-il  liy  no  man  i^lio 
reads.  All  tliin  I  continued  in  the  fourteen  States  vinititl  in  my  Joiinii  yin^^s  through 
more  than  four  yearn. 

But,  f'ru-ntl-4.  it  is  one  thing  to  sit  in  your  parloi  at  h«inie,  in  tin?*  i-iiy,  and  read 
these  roluuiiis  of  dead  tigiire.s  nut  of  the  eensUN,  ami  i|Mite  amtthiT  thing  to  limk 
thntugh  and  through  the  state  t»f  Miciety  repreHentetl  tlieieby,  hh  \  have  x^ru  tt  in  the 
shape  uriixiii.:;  men  an«l  wiuuen  and  eliildn^i. 

ImaL;ine,  it  ynu  can,  an  nM  .^tate  as  pi»i>ulfiu.>«  a»  Conneetieut.  more  than  half  her 
|NH)]tle  eniaiti  ipated  slaves  ami  iheir  chiliireii  :  ariwthei  great  multitude,  white  people, 
dwelling  in  sueli  igrioranee  and  ahtot'ness  from  tin-  higher  inilm  nees  i»t  our  time  as 
no  native-born  ehi'^H  <'an  ]Mih<«il)lv  experieuee  Ml  an  olil  N<iriliern  State.  Nnw  taiiey 
what  we,  wh^i  reganl  orirsi*lv«'.s  an  iiiti-l]ii;eiii  Christian  people,  .<«lifMilfl  do  in  >ur\i 
ca«e,  if,  attera  twenty  yeai^' slrnggle.  we  foiinil  oul-mIvis  where  the  superior  elan-s 
of  white  peuiiit*  III  one  of  tlies(«  States,  S4»uth  Carolina,  tor  fxaiuple,  is  t'>>iiitd  t*i-day. 

I  have  i'liuie  III  uiidi.'rHt.ind  how,  in  ImI'i,  the  w  ImN  upper  stor,\  nf  >->ut]ii-ni  soci- 
ety was  iivi-rturiieil  as  ro:ii]ilftely  rnt  the  ri>i»f  ot  a  llo^^e  vi.isrver  Mown  away  in  a 
eycloTu*.  ami  how  the  toundaiiniis  of  hoi  iety  wi-n*  repiiM-nted  by  ."i.oD'i.fH'O  iVridmen, 
largi?i\  \Ml!i  lilt  knowled;;e.  without  jiroperty.  tin*  pre\  to  f\iiy  sort  of  \  ii  i-.  their 
Very  ri'Iigi'Mi  a  half  pa;;an  superstition,  siidileiily  •«)ior  up  iiiii>  lull  i  iti/i'u«liip.  toilo 
the  Work  of  le>;islatio!i,  to  hold  every  t»ibi'e  of  honor  and  tiu-t  Thrnu;;!]  Nixtt-i  n  >tares. 
And  oppiiNi'fl  to  tlieni.  the  other  part  of  the  fouiitLitnuis  — .-luotlier  iculnrutb  of  wliifi' 
|»i-o|ile,  in  evfry  ;;ia'le  of  i^mir.llli'e,  full  of  r.iei*  prejuilire,  ai-eustoiiiril  to  rill-  \  iiiji-nt 
life  of  :i  biirdi-r  civili/atioii,  re.idy  to  breakout  at  any  emeiuetn  y  into  xonnthiiii' 
worse  than  oriIiiiar>  iivil  war.  All  that  i  an  ha)tpen  in  Niii-h  a  stale  of  thin;."*  I  ihiw 
underHtaiid  from  w  liat  I  have  m-en. 

I  *itiM>«|  one  day  lu  a  village  of  noithern  Alabama,  and  lookt-d  ,it  .i  i>pii  al  group, 
a  family  of  thf«e  pimr  white  mountain  folk  jourtii-ying  towanl  xum-  new  home:  a 
wn«tehed  seariTntw  of  a  beast  dragging  a  shaky  wagon,  loaded  with  tin*  iiii->erable 

,s8iy — in 
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fWtttani  till'  lii>ii->nliui(l,  and  »  irne-begonfl,  agniiih  iu»n,  apnwUd  Im  flnml,  iWvla(  . 
tbi>  Irani.  Itriiiiiil  citnie  iha  wife,  bar-hejuled  and  tw«foat»d,  her  ■kirti  U  Mriagi 
brloK  hi-r  kiK-t'-,  li'ii-llnglhe  lean  and  aiukl;  looking  hmily  no  v.  Then  bsmpid  tlw 
ctiililmi:  in-oor  (lirm  wild-loaklax  boji  romping  with  tli«luerltaUaenwda£daii  . 
Ibai  in  tliv  atiuex  tu  over;  poor  Sonihern  familj;  two  p«in  of  girla,  with  telrlB 
anarla  and  bar*-  r>'i>i  tic-avf  with  the  rad  nnd  of  the  loada,  and  nah  atnag*  loAa  Ik 
tbrir  fBCfn,  iriiti  nniii  thrown  over  «aeh  othar'a  dionldaia,  iloanhing  In  tba  nar. ' 
Tb(r«  inuy  W  iL  Ur^<-r  number  of  aneh  Iblk  in  theee  ^teen  Btataa  than  than  wtn 
p*vp\r  <□  tberiiii>-il  Statfaof  Amarlca  when  WaabtngtoD  botiame onr  flrat  PimMm^ 

BDdnoi  ImiiiurAiiio,  all  of  them  hoaemade,  ilii 1i  il  firii ilfliint  rinliah.  Ilnnlnli, 

Piotratuni -Iri-.il.  or  t:<M>d  Cotitltiental  atook. 

If  an.Tbi-l.T  liu->  r.Mlly  looked  npon  the  iort  of  urowd  that  7E  peroantof  the  agtowl 
pMlilPiif  till'  Sonili  iH  lo-ilay,  aa  tbeae  people  toil  in  the  HuMa  of  Ita  THt,laMHaft 
conulrr.  or  •"vnnii  MKninvta  of  ararj  nllage  on  »  holldaj,  be  will  nndentSDd  what 
Il  mraiiH  u.  Imvi-  n  siitte  goTemid  by  aneh  a  m^Joritj,  and  how  probabia  It  la  IhM 
any  iBrsi' ImhIv  'it'  Aii;,'lii-Sazon  poople  in  any  put  of  Amerlos  will  «oiwntto-b*M 
goTemi-il.  I  li:ik<'  w'l-ii  bow  mntlitndea  of  theae  poor  ptnpla  mnat  Itvo,  how  looaa 
niniillir  tbv  wliuli'  munileot  their  aocial  life,  howthaf  behaTaDndernliKioaneicito- 
BwDI,  bun  hi'l)ili"«i  niaii.v  uf  tbeiu  are  to  meet  poverty,  peatilanec,  eT*ii  n  change  Id 
the  wraibT  :  and  I  lu.irvel  not  at  tbeaoelal  ohaamtbatyawubctweeii  tlieui  andihe 
whit«  rai  r.  and  .ini  oot  mrprtwd  at  auythiug  that  happent. 

I  have  Mwii  lioiv  itiipnibable  it  ia  that  tbeee  awfiil  rivalrlea  and  repiiloKma  shovld 
bchci-T  o'li  .if  i]»'  iliiiwiuK-roomaand  theohurebea;  how  iuipcMalblatlien>i>houlilb«, 
Jua*  now.  4iiy  wii1i-.i|irrail  practical  nianifettation  of  demoeratloaooiMy  and  froitftil 
eoi'iiii-rnliiiii  Ih-Iwi'vii  oliuaea,  and  large  and  beauhoent  pnbUe  apirlt  In  unmi^  of  tlieaa 

Of  coiirv.  1  li.ii'i-  vi-n  thi-  bt-at  aide  of  Bontbem  aoeiety ;  for  my  mlutBtry  liaa  Mt> 
nrd  mr  tlirnri;-)!  ^ilt  ri'^iuiiB  of  ita  faighar  aa  well  a«  lower  life.  Bat,  thr  nivre  I  oea 
nt  iht-Kiiti'tiMi  ],■'.. |i:i>  of  the  South  (and  a  mors  attractive  people  doea  not  riintupoM 
rarlh  .  tli>  i<,"ri'  [  i.-  I  it*  ultrr  b<-liiI«Hneaa  tu  ileal  with  tba  Iremendori.  illtHcultlM 
thai  iiivi.Ui-  i!ii  »I.m:.-  lowiT  n-KJnn  of  nooiely.  The  cla«  Itaalf  la  •''iiir|>aratlvaly 
■Minli  i:i  i:>iiiii"'i-.  Il-  f:itiiiIii'K.  wilh  growing  ezceptioaa,  are  atlll  alriifiKlitiK  with 
jiovpri}.  i'l-i  .■>'■!!  c  "II  ilirir  feet  l^m  under  thu  wlioleaale  wreak  of  iivi'uiy  j-awn 
aiC'  Ti-::  ;<<  .iij  ;i.-  ii  Hie  wullFriajc  to  trek  their  fortana ;  and  tbelr  yniiiiu  wumen 
fariti;:  !:!•  >.' >  .•'  :i.'>tr  ditbciiltln  than  confhiut  any  aet  of  Nortberu  i;irl.*  1  cvar 
hli-n- 

\i,-'.  t,"  <  '',■[■!:•>  nil  fvetj  form  of  iadsitry  and  enterprise;  makiiisthD  Inlmr- 
rr*  >'ii  >'■  .'.!-'■  iriii.'O  iH-axautry  in  Chriat«ndoui,  making  progrea'  in  tliAdn«l- 
•i]>i!'-'',i  <  ■  .:i'  '.  .--  "'^':<iii4liiWHud  utiHla1i]e,kf-«pinRdowninanuractuT>"'nii>lakiJlad 
11  •>  !..■;.  ■■  r'.r-  ■■  '<.;  .ill  ''lufU'ii  uf  proplf  into  ib«  hanila  uf  abarpara,  «i>.kxd  uioaay- 
lri.<!.  -.  ,i,\  ■.  ■■  ■.■■i.-r~,  wlitf  biivpr<ivfrtht>coualTy  lilie  buzianlaoverji  Idiiili-  flald  ;  . 
J'  I  ■  »  .;  ■■  -  .  .-I  .T.<u'ii1i-ilie  viry  fimndaliunaur  private,  Stale,  ^lultmininpal 
■  ■..'  .    ■  ■  ..iMi.tili.  ijil.    Add  Mtbin  (III- awful  dow  of  bad 

ff-  -  r.iii.u..f  th-rriiniuallaw,amlthedark»ideo( 


.1  l>rii:hl  utile— wi  brj^hl,  iuili^ed,  that  it  hanalwayi  kepli 
ii'il  liMii|>bt  till'  OQ',  nl  tbv  pod  of  fo-ir  yi-an'  utiaervi 
.  .■  f'l  ilif  iiitnr.-  (if  till-  SiiHlh  of  onr  Mnvcd  land. 
:i-i  ii:<<».  1  bavc  ii*i-ii  liuw  Wonderfully  Ooil  ban  wroDght 

■  Tho  hiindn-d  and  flfiy  yran  ago  the  Hrat  elavsi 
I'  .Ml. 1 .1-1  aaianniiiii  tbr  Iwitch  uf  old  Virgiuia.  In  plalna 
:.••'  ibi-  towm  iif  lifii.  AruiMrong'B  Hormal  and 

••'t.  iitt-tivpyaraagii  slave  Hhipufrom  New  EaglaodaB^ 
!>;;  ih»n«aii(l><>f  (hr  Hamr  praple  in  all  Ihu  ieaportaoftto 
>i-tr  ofipu  olati-i  -Il  liuMie,  dejfndod  beyond  the 
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ofany  race  ^o  have  known.  Hut  th«\v  wtTCHontteriMi  among  tliu  faiuilicsof  a  CiiriBtiau 
country  thnt  bocnmo  a  repnttUc  nearly  ono  linndn^i]  years a^u.  Tli«^y  Icarnod,  in  tlicir 
CHtateof  Alavcry,  tho  thivo  fnndammitul  lewionH  in  tin'  pro^nvsnot'uny  Htniilar]HMiple: 
liivt,  the  art  of  8tva«1y,  protUabli'  work  ;  Ht^^und.  tho  Ian k" aj^  of  a  civil iz(*d  count ry  ; 
thini,  the  religion  of  Jonuh  ChriHt,  which  is  dcHtincd  to  break  uvery  yokn  on  btnly  or 
MYul,  am!  re4l(H)ni  every  son  and  daughter  of  God.  In  thiH  sohitol  of  bondage  they 
multiplied  like  the  leaves  on  the  triH*s,  till  now  they  nnnil>er  more  than  six  million  ; 
and  last  year  every  f^nl  of  them  waH  represented  by  a  bale  of  cotton  in  the  boun- 
teous harvest  fields  of  the  sunny  South. 

Never  was  Huch  a  Hpertucle  before  an  this  development ,  so  rapid  from  rtavage  life 
tocitizeuNhip  in  the  world's  chief  Kepnblic.  Spite  of  lill  that  is  <liHconraging  in  the 
life  of  the  frecMlnian  to-day,  u(»  such  great  work  was  ever  before  wnuight  ou  so  vast 
a  scale  in  the  annals  <if  civili/ed  nmn.  The  colorctl  peopb)  of  Georgia  last  3'ear  rep- 
retenteil  (ft  leiist  ^,tNM),(HK)  of  pmiKTty  earned  and  naved  within  fifteen  joarSyand 
owned  one-twelfth  of  the  live  stock  of  that  enterpriNing  State,  and  thcMe  |M*ople  own 
$100,000,000  in  the  whole  South.  1  have  spoken  to  several  thouHands  of  their  young 
people  within  four  years,  gathered  in  the  gn'ai  schools  hupported  by  the  Northern 
Christian  |ieople.  with  occiisional  aid  from  their  State  gi»vernment<«:  and,  when  I  see 
how  easily  they  take  t«>  good  Hchooiing  in  letters  and  in  manners,  and  mark  their 
slow  but  sure  gn)wth  in  gixnl  morals  1  liavi*  no  fear  of  the  future  of  the  colored  man 
if  be  can  bo  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  bis  foolJKh  and  wicked  friends  and  guided  by 
the  best  wisdom  of  the  wlude  .\merican  pe(»ple  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  have  marked  this,  that  the  various  classi's  of  the  |ioor  white  people  of  the  South 
(and  there  are  mauy  grades  of  intelligence,  character,  and  industry  comprised  in  th** 
wveral  millions  of  this  class)  still  hold  fast  the  bottom  quality  of  the  old  Ilritish 
stock,  and  are  developing  every  year  in  ]iro<luctive  work,  in  moraUf  in  the  desire  for 
education,  in  thoughtful  attention  tn  public  atlairs.  Wi*  Nliall  do  well  to  put  in  all 
possible  g«H»d  w<irk  among  the  children  of  the  poor  white  man  of  the  South  for  the 
next  tifty  years,  for  he  is  bonuil  to  iMH'onu)  a  pnxligions  power  in  those  States,  and 
can  be  e<lucated  up  to  a  mighty  jiower  for  good.  Kvery  little  white  girl  in  the  lieau- 
tiful  schiNd  of  Amy  Hradley.  at  Wilmington,  N.  C\.  would  have  gniwn  up  as  wild, 
as  unkempt,  as  hopeless  as  that  group  I  saw  in  Alabama,  bail  not  the  Lonl  come  by 
in  the  form  of  a  goiHl  fcliofdmistn-ss  and  made  of  them  all  such  a  kind  of  chiblren  as 
we  might  not  be  ashamed  to  cull  our  own. 

Aud  1  have  seen  that,  as  fast  as  education  lays  its  forming  hand  on  thfse  poor  chil- 
dren, cob)n*d  or  white,  they  In-gin  ti>  draw  near  each  other  in  justice,  peace,  and  har- 
mony. 1  have  no  enthusiastic  anticipations  nf  »  Southern  social  millenium,  but  I 
can  lielieve  that  a  generation  of  good  scbiMiling,  bctterThnrehing.  intelligent  indus- 
try, and  improved  homes  will  at  least  enable  these  cla*«.«H's  to  dwell  tog«>ther  ill  the 
unity  of  a  common  citizenship  in  the  land  we  love.  The  war  w.is  also  a  revolution 
of  emancipation  tf>  the  poor  white  man  of  tli«'  SiMith,  and  hencct'orili  his  way  is  ojteu 
to  the  summit  of  American  lifr,  and  a1read\  be  is  be>{inning  tu  walk  vigorously 
ther(>in. 

I  bavt*  seen,  with  an  interest  1  ran  not  rxpresn.  the  present  attitude  of  the  higher 
class4*s  iif  the  Southern  p«'oplf.  Of  course,  w«*  are  not  to  Imik  at  pcnple  past  middle 
life,  llii>  survivors  ami  Hiitl'iTtTs  from  the  awful  wreck  of  war,  for  the  nH>st  ho)>eful 
view.  V*'t  evrn  tbt-y  an-  often  lu-aring  theni'Mdvt's  with  a  patience,  dignity,  and 
spirit  of  returning  fMi'ii«lInii"««.  rn  nliich  some  of  us,  1  fi-ar.  havi*  n)»t  yet  aitain«*d. 
lint  mv  uiinistrv  has  l<iH-n  chu'dx  among  thi-  chiblrfti,  tin-  voutb,  tln-ir  t**at-bi*rs  ami 
friends— the  yoiingSdiith  ;  and  tttiTi*  I  li.ivr  found  little  ti>  iteplitn*  and  aImo.si  rvery- 
thing  to  hope.  I  havt>  spuki-n  to  tliouF«;in<ls  of  the  dangliifr*^  atul  ^tom  of  tin*  men  we 
^ere  fight iiig  IcMN  than  tt^fufy  yt'ar^  3g<»,  many  of  them  r  hihlren  of  the  lea<leni  in 
that  great  conllict  :  aitd  ufvi-r  have  I  Npnken  of  tin*  grandeur  ami  linpi>  of  our  ciun- 
uion  etinutry  nutl  the  opporinuiiv  of  nor  new  American  lite  \Mthi>iit  a  r«*s pon.se  as 
ready  as  I  would  exp-ct  here  tu  Masnachiisetts.     The  yunug  uieu  of  the  idtl  np|»er 
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cImmi  fif  the  Suiitli  :ii«'  doinc  Just  what  onr  young  men  did  in  my  boyhood,  goUlag 
Bticb  <M  bonlin^  UH  tlfv  ( an,  and  going  forth  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  new  cltioa 
an«1  towuH  of  tlirir  own  States,  in  the  great  Northwest,  awanning  in  all  the  £aatieni 
r i  t  it'A  iw 111 t  h  o r  Nf  w  \'ork ,  and  everywhere  showing  themseWea  as  men.  The  elaas  of 
ntsT  nt-homt*.  du  noiliiii);,  yicions,  lazy  boys  is  not  half  so  great  as  we  bare  been  told. 
Tilt-  Tftiint;  \K-oui«-ii  of  the  best  families  are  teaching  the  new  pnblie  sehools,  pasblBg 
out  ill  cvrry  direction  toward  new  empioyments,  so  like  onr  own  good  girls  as  I  re-  - . 
lueiuber  t  bmi  In  the  paHt  years  that  I  can  not  see  any  real  diffsrsBce  between  them  and 
uiir  ''fcistt^m,  couHiiiii.  uiid  annts.**  Onr  own  yonug  people,  with  all  their  splendid 
opportanitiefl,  will  do  well  not  to  count  on  the  stnpidity,  laziness,  or  any  other  delbel 
of  their  coiii|>aiiionH  of  th«'  South,  for  a  generation  of  snch  wwk  as  many  of  them' an 
uoir  doin^  will  briiiK  theui  abreaiit  of  us  in  every  good  word  and  work* 

I  tiave  m-«'ii  liow  riiniestly  a  large  band  of  the  8onthem  clergy  are  toiling  at  tMr 
sacrrd  work  :  how  faithfully  the  majority  of  their  teachers  are  caring  for  the  ohQ- 
dreii  iii  tlioir  Hclirxdh :  how  the  Christian  people  of  both  races  are  pondering  the  aw- 
ful MM- in!  pp'hUMiiH  that  beset  them ;  how  the  pnblie  men  of  their  State  and  maniolpal 
govern  iiictitM  :in>  ;:en(*rally  working  on  lines  of  progress ;  how  every  man  that  is  any- 
ImhIv  M-f  iiih  to  l>f  moved  with  a  desire  to  ba  at  harmony  with  us  of  the  North.  And 
I  am  a'^toiii'^bvd  at  tbc  amount  of  building  up  in  education  that  has  been  dono  bf  ^  *- 
\\ivn»-  |»«M>(dr  tbi-iiiHclveH  within  the  past  fifteen  years;  more  than  was  ever  doaobf 
any  iMopU*  in  m>  >«lii>rt  a  time  before.  This  year  the  South  will  pay  915,000,000  Ibr 
education.  And,  ni>w.  I  note  everywhere  among  these  people  the  waking  np  of  this 
mi»:bty  di-in*  t<>r  tin*  educational  aud  industrial  uplifting  of  the  young.  Itlstha 
mtiRt  tiowi-rful  and  {irofonnd  inspiration  of  the  new  Sonthem  life.  If  we  meet  it  an 
w«*oiij{lit.  it  will  In-uf  tbis  Southern  people  out  into  calm  water,  over  all  bveakien 
and  r.i))td'4.  in  tbf  Iii'ctime  of  many  who  hear  me  to-day.  «' 

In  short.  I  -tim  u|i  :ill  I  have  seen  In  this:  The  Southern  white  people  are  Aaarl* 
cano.  trainrtl  m  American  republican  insCiCutiouH.  A  chronic  social  disease,  slavofj^ 
preytd  i'ti  tii'Mi  \  Mais  for  two  hundred  yearn.  Hut, Hpit«  of  that,  so  powerful  is th^ 
iM'biHdin^  of  nuj  AiM-ncan  republican  form  of  aociety  that,  now  tbis  malady  Iseaat 
fortb.  tb«*y  an-  -i'rM>;:in;;  up,  eager  to  run  the  race  with  us,  chiefly  needing  that  wo 
will  h'lv  thiMii  till  liand  of  fellowship  and  the  Gofls|ieed  of  love  and  reasonable  eOi^ 
fidrnr«-  tliroii^'h  rl:i'  Mufh  to  come.  V?i 

TlK-ff  I-  r.<>(!.:i;j  iiu-ouHiittent  b«?tween  these  two  pictures  I  have  drawn.  TiM 
darki.ro*>  >  lit  \''.»  I  !/ht  that  is  far  spent,  and  the  radiance  iH  <if  Cbe  glorious  dawB'*-«i 
\%lr.< ).  iiiif.id;.  k  :.<:!'<i  tbf  ^ky  with  omens  of  jieace  and  good  will — for  our  lieloTod 
Anti  r:<  .1  at  i,i-'.  ;i!.l  tli«'n  f«»r  all  tbc  children  of  men  round  the  world.  For  letw 
A.yi  1. »  i«-i!:**n:''"  I.  ••  :r  triiinifdi  here  in  vanquiiihiug  the  foen  of  repiiblirau  society  IK'^  - 
At)  • .  «  I  II  •  .t'.-  !!.'  '  ;:..i:]i  i  pat  ion  of  Knro|H>,  the  conversion  and  rivilizatioii  of  Aflrloiii 
t!.-         •m'i.:'>^'  *  ,.    .■.!*•  -  ff  tbe  Orient,  tbe  social  and  political  redemption  of  mSB- 

V'l  .  '.  t>   i.<<.   •'.  \  !.•'.  in  answer  to  my  M'cond  qucHtion,  the  way  I  was  reoelvoA    '.i> 
aii<:  t:.>'  W'Tf.  M  I*-     !  'I'u  able  to  do  in  the  paftt  fonr  yearn.  ^ ^ 

I  A.  'iT.  ..t  •  ••    [<••      .-  .my  n;an  ifbould.  tbon.»n);bly  iudorM*d  by  the  bent  oiluoational' 
31, •!  *  .     •■  u':'K    :  '  •  -    n  Norib  and  South,  but  with  uoonieial,  ecclettiastical,  or  ailj 
!•'*,•  t  •  !.' i!:^'     •         t-  .-ft'i  iude|»endent,  friendly  miuiMer  of  (>eat'e  ami  light  aod 
>.'<;••       I  •  ar-  .tj:  in  my  rarfN't  bag  but  the  New  Kduc'ition,  mighty  to  bleis 

■jkil  -  >rt      I-.- 1      -   >.i:  .•!.•«  •>(  Hoiiirn  and  men.     My  one  nietb<Ml  of  oi»eration  was  la 
)•!■  ■«..•■.• :  ••'.il  I  <  a»ie  a<*ro*>.'*,  and  waste  no  time  Mtirnn^  up  ash  heaps  or 

*:■•-■'  !i>irrit -ont  cinder*.     And  iN'cauM-  of  tliih,  fur  more  than  becanaa 
•  •I    .'  .i^oNf    other   men   (thouhamU  of  wbt>m  eould  do  tbis  work 

!•"•::     ■     I  •  -   '*  -t  fl"'  "ame  rail?.  I  have  Uen  met  in  a  Hpirit  of  welcome  of 

«••■'!  .    '  "    -*  m>**if  toh|Mak  in  piiblir  and  hardly  can  realise  in  the 

«•':••:•  !     I  ;•  :Mi«-  and  private  meetingn  with  every  clast  of  people  ni 

*\'t^  .  «      ri  rj;ii«fao«'r^  |  have  heard  scarcely  a  word  of  private  dlsoonrle^f 

oi  j«  .'         ■  i";'«'  •*.■:. 
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Rut  y<»ii  may  ask,  *'  .Timi  wbat  liiivo  you  W«'ti  iloiii^  in  tboHe  four  yoArn  jouriK^yiiif; 
through  foiirtiui  8tMitlii*rii  Stntcn,  ami  in  what  iuliMUHt  nro  yon  at  work  f " 

lu  the  iutoroHt  of  nolMMly  huvo  tlio  rhililron  and  youth,  and  the  f^tMicral  ;;(>04l  of  the 
American  people  bh  it  will  he  ]ir«>niot('<l  hy  the  aholitiou  of  thofonrfnl  illiteracy  that 
now  o]ipress«'8  all  thL's«*  Hixt«Min  .Southern  StateH.  and  the  general  uplift iiig  of  thoir 
lower  white  and  coh>red  populatiouH  hy  the  education  of  the  head,  th«'  heart,  aud 
the  hand.  I  go  forth  upon  my  own  individual  reHpousihility,  and  otfer  my  work  aM 
**  a  lal>or  of  love"  whi»n?ver  I  go.  I  (trobahly  owe  a  great  deal  of  my  BUCceBH  Uy  thin 
faet  of  my  perfect  independence  of  o])eration,  nohody  being  able  toaMtert  that  I  have 
any  pur|ios<^  in  view  Mivethe  denire  to  help  the  Southern  people  in  their  great  etlbrt 
to  help  tliomselveH  in  tlie  education  of  the  ehildren.  Although  my  lalNirs  are  largely 
iu  the  interetitH  of  public  hcIiooIm,  yet  I  am  eouNtantly  and  most  warmly  received  by 
the  collegiate,  academical|  aud  private  Hemiuarier4  iu  every  region  that  I  viHit.  In- 
deed, HO  far  an  I  am  concerned,  the  Southern  educational  "latch  Htring  "  is  alwaya 
out,  ami  all  tioorH  lly  open  at  my  Hp]H'arance.  I  have  been  accorded  the  mtuit  ample 
freeiltHU  of  H]teech.  an  great  as  niiy  man  c4Mild  usi*  unleHs  he  drsinMl  to  appear  aH  a 
partinan  political  or  He«:tarian  religious  luissionary.  And  tlie  hearing  acconied  to  me 
by  both  race.H  has  been  uniformly  good,  ttften  enthuHiaHtic  and  numer<»UM,  while  with- 
out except i<m  the  prens  aud  the  )>ubHc  men  of  all  ihcHc  Statett  have  most  heartily 
coSpcrated  in  my  miniHtry  of  education. 

My  vocatiiiu  is  that  of  a  "man  oCail  work'*  in  the  advocacy  of  education.  While 
uot attempting  to  fstablisli  !>rho(»ls  or  place  teacherM,  I  visit  all  sorts  of  institutiona 
of  learning  fioni  tlie  college  to  the  plantation  district  school;  talk  to  the  children 
ami  youth,  nu'ct  their  teachers,  leeiure  ;it  iuHtitutes  and  to  gnrnps  of  instructors,  ad- 
dreaa  legiMatnres.  and  co«>perate  with  legislative  committees  and  boanln  of  educa- 
tion: labor  with  ili«>  inlliieutial  classes  of  towns  where  th«'  public  HchfM>l  is  not  well 
eetablished.  make  frequent  popular  uddn\H.>«es  to  the  ]>eoph*  of  both  racoH,  uiw*  the 
prcHH  un  every  occasion  for  furtherance  of  my  views,  aud  almost  evt-ry  week  preach 
in  white  or  cidored  t-hun-heM,  Christian  and  Hebrew,  on  the  moral  and  religionn 
aspects  «if  lite  great  ihenn*.  And  all  the  time  the  endless  "  talk  by  the  way"  gc»en 
on,  the  peo]de  everywhere  bring  fur  luore  fagt-r  tn  que^itmn  than  I  have  strength  to 
answer.  With  the  ^^ingle  exception  **f  teaehing,  I  am  tloing  everything  that  a 
friendly  ministrr  of  rdn<-ation  fan  flo  for  the  canni*  I  havn  so  much  at  h«'art. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  work  in  whirh  I  have  bren  engaged  the  past  four 
years.  I  have  no  wonls  to  rxprt-N**  my  gratitude  to  (mhI  that  I  have  betMi  spannl  to 
giv«*  the  closing  yiaisof  a  long  Christian  ministry  to  this  ministry  of  fducution  to 
the  childrfii  and  y<iuth  of  our  Southland.  I  can  not  trnst  myself  in  public  tf»  s|M>ak 
what  I  fi'cl  itf  the  kinduivsN  and  |>ersonal  frifiid!*hi]t  of  thousands  of  the  brst  Southern 
piMiph* ;  of  my  obligatitms  to  public  autbtuittes,  State  and  national;  to  the  pn^ss, 
thechnrcht's,  and  the  cleigy,  tor  their  he:irt\  rountenaure  and  ti>o  favorabli*eHtiiiiate 
of  what  1  liavf  dniH*.  It  i^  \vortli  li\iug  half  a  <'entnrv  to  Imtk  into  the  kindling 
faces  Iff  these  many  t!ions;iiids  nf  Anieriran  lio\<4  and  giiN.  nf  cvitv  class  and  both 
races,  a^  til'  \  liavi>  sli'iun  brfnre  iiir  like  a  mii^litv  huurixi*  «>f  Intpi*  and  proiuis«>  upon 
this  great  l.ind  *t\'  th«*  fnt'iri-.  for  no  part  of  the  civili/«-d  wiirM  has  a  grander  out- 
look than  tlie<M>  Sonthf*iii  rfMinnnnwralths.  And  I  can  ip>t  express  what  I  would 
about  the  geiiffo.sity  i»f  my  IroMids  \\h<»  have  iidptsl  nn*  to  In-  in  at  this  nunrisi'  nf  a 
great  h<t|H»  through  a  ri'alin  >••  late  beinMth  the  cliiiid.  It  is,  imb'ed.  a  ghirious 
opportunity  to  be  with  a  piuiili'  who  havi*  "  walknl  in  darkness**  when  tirst  they 
'*  iN'hiild  a  gri*at  liifht,'*  priiplii*tic  **f  bri;;hti'r  \ears  tn  rnnif. 

And  nttw  I  will  brifiix  .inswi>r  the  tliini  iiiiestion  :  "  Wh:it  c-m  we  do  tnhelpon 
this  wr>rk  <»f  the  L-ird.  this  brguining  of  the  go(»d  tiim*  whieh,  if  wi*  are  faithful,  is 
sun*  to  come  f" 

First.  Tell  your  inembt'rs  of  the  Houm*  of  Ki'iiresmtatives.  in  rnngresM,  M]M*edily  to 
pass  till*  bill  for  national  aid  topdiication  whii-h  has  lonu'  dt»wn  to  it  Irmii  the  Sen- 
ate, wher«  It  rect'ive^l  almost  a  two-t hints  imloraemcDt.  without  respect  to  partiaan 
dirialous  or  sectional  linea. 
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Tliu  bill  pn>po»rs  to  <liatribat«  mow  Mvent;  mlUioiu  of  dolUn,  dorlDg  th6  DOtl 
elKbt  .vi-mrK,  in  anuuul  inNtkllmaDt*  of  aeTVii  to  fifteen  mlllloD^  ftmoug  All  tha  ^*-1ti 
Kod  TvrritnriM,  i>u  tUe  buU  of  th«  sctaftl  peeda  of  tha  people.  While  tmj  BMs'  - 
will  rrceive  •ooielhitiK.  the  ol^ect  of  the  meaauie  !•  to  affioTd  tamporuy  aid  kod  M* ' 
ceuraigeiDrtit  to  tlie  Southoni  Slatee  la  OTeroomlng  the  boMTy  bnidea  of  Illilanay, 
which  ia  the  KKStoBtdnngor  now  threktenlnft  them  and  the  nation  framthfttdira^  ' 
tion.  Kiiihly  ]Kr  reut  of  the  oolored  people  of  the  Soath  am  t»4aj  abtdlng  )B  •• 
iKOoni>r«  whirh  im{ilipii  all  other  penonal,  eoeial,  indnatrlal,  and  elvle  dllabllWMt 
While  the  Suutiierii  Statei  tnifht  be  able  to  grapple  with  their  whit*  Ulitealtai, 
which  it]  tame  SiattK  conttitnte  from  twenty  to  tbirtj  per  oent  of  their  elsMi  I  ■■ 
MBBdRiii,  (ram  Ttiiir  yi>are'  obeerration,  that  they  can  uot  OTereome  that  Uaek  olootf 
of  •eQiiliarbariiitn— tbe  cotDbined  ignorance,  anpentltioD,  shlfttanaeM,  ralgMl^, 
and  vice  nf  1)»tli  racua — withont  Immediate  and  generona  help  ttma  tbe  pM^lenf  tts 
t'niteil  eialri  ~ 

TbaS«natr  liilt  prupnan  todiitribnto  thlamonejonlyfor  elementarjediKi 
public  achiHiln,  and  (or  tho  imttractlon  of  tBaohon  throngh  tbe  ageno;  of  tbo  SUttd 
goTi^ranicuta :  K<^*i"K  to  do  State  more  than  It  raioeeitMlf,  and  withdnwin^  the itlH 
propriation  in  taiv  oraUnae.     It  iabelleTod  by  itaaotfaors  tbat  thia  national  nld  wfH 
beancb  au  vnroiir.iKciucat  and  atimulaottn  the  people  of  tbe  Soath  that  Uitko 
will  be  able,  in  tpn  ye^ra,  eo  to  eatabllah  their  publio  aebool  ajatem  that  hvac«tat 
it  can  Ih*  mipiHirtnl  by  ihi^maelTce,  aa  all  Stat«H  eveotoally  maat. 

1  do  not  tiffnt  thin  <|ueatioo  to-day.  The  argament  waa  ao  thorongUy  [ircBcuts 
in  the  gnni  lU-liatc  in  Ihe  Senate  laat  winter,  calling  forth  the  greataet eftirle  at  m 
Ita  fiireuiiMl  im-n.  tljat  aolhing  can  be  added.  It  waaahown  there  that  tbilappropc 
atioo  i*  in  liiti  line  of  tlie  policj  of  the  Ooremment  aince  lie  Atondation:; 
South,  wiiliia  III*' p^iHt  iH^een  yeaia,  baa  abown  a  commendable  disparitlou  tob 
iterir.  by  n-liiiiUlini;  iti  old  ayitom  of  coUagiato  and  academical  InaOnttiou,  i 
MtabliHliiu|[  f'lr  iIk-  nrat  time  a  ayatem  of  public  aohoaU  for  both  race*  I 
Statv,  impni villi;  ''vrry  year,  although  auable  to  meet  the  preaaing  iMed,bt>(-«aaet| 
tbccoutioniHl  |i><\.'Tiy  of  tbe  maaaea  of  the  pe<^e.  It  li  proTed  that  tbe  puU~ 
•ehno)  funili  in  Ilicv  M;itF:s  with  acarcely  an  exception,  are  (hIrlydiittibiiliMl  am 
all  ctaMPeaud  l><>r]i  r^ri'\  and  theaafetj  of  giving  auch  moneya  to  the  Stale  uuthm 
tire  vimlicatiil.  Tlif  ^r^at  and  growing  deaire  of  the  leading  claiaee  of  the  p«opl{ 
for  |H>pular  ■•■ttii'aTiiiii  la  another  aaanranee  that  thia  bonnty  will  not  be  a 
iodml  it  rail  ii»[  !■■■,  n  iib  the  cbecka  and  aafegoanla  Incorporated  in  the  nnuiim,   I 

I  i-aii  lii-.ii  t>'>'i[ii»i,i.  frnmwideand  careful  obaerration,  to  the  correctnenH > 
vim-.  Aii't.  111"!--  iliaii  ibia,  I  believe  auoh  a  gift  from  tbe  people  of  the  tlnlM 
Slate-  I"  ib>""'  .■';.iti'>  wiitilddomore  to  bind  tbe  Union  togelber  and  attach  tbe  ataSl 
dr>-o  a:i<l  .ii'-^di  ■<['  lii  .■^latt^a  and  arclioni  than  anyone  caiiu,  aave  tbe  rem 
Ihi-  il.r-t'  ^r' Mt  '  :<':-i  b-'n  now  aeparated  on  aectional  lineo.  Tbia  bill  ni>w 
Bctii'ii  ;ii  il  ■'  li.iiio.'  iif  lli-pn'tentalivea,  aud  anrameMt  lettei  from  any  man  oi 
111  ih'  -ii-M.'  ^  !;•)<['  wTitalivn  in  Congivas  may  expedite  ita  paaaage,  aa  dm 
vrri  uiiLtl.)  ;■■■,■     in^ty  Imt  launched  upon  the  IIouM. 

S>'<  '<:i-l    W:.  :■    .1^  rontinue  to  gire   frrcly  to  the  edacational  eatablliliLix-iiU  1 
till  i-"i"i'  ■!  |» ->]■.■'  ■'•  !hi'  .Siiiih  in  cLarge  (if  uor  (;n-Bt  Korlbcm  cburcheaanil  u 
Ir:  iia  iiiii  f'.ii'i-t  f].  It  ibi-  arrai  wiirk  uf  educational  npunint;  innat  be  dam'  by  t] 
.■Vi  ii!,i'r!>  |»-<i;-i>    ■'.■  iii"lv--s  and  largi-ly  in  their  common  achoola.     Notb.iit;  lietti 
■  4ti  <"  '!"!.■'  ''t  .1'  ,.  I»  ni'volrnt    man  or    wuiiian   than  to  nend  a  library,  aupporij 
tr4'  I.'  r    ^iv.  "t  .'<>'i  W'lit'-y  to  auiicrior  yniing  [leoplr,  aid  an  inipofonahed  South 
iir;^t'i<Mii;....i  ■,.  i. ..'..'.  :,  Ih'IIit  achoulhitUHc,  and  generally  put  in  matorlal  aid  w' 
■'V.  I  .k'.il  M  !.'  T' '-'  r  ^'  !•  •'II'ImiI  it  ran  tw*  uhc^I  win'ly  to  encourage,  Bttmnlata, aM. 
lii'.p  t;.-   )»•>)■!-.      \  .;r>':it  i|<-bI  hon already  lieen  done  by  the  Qovemuient  and  Ninth- 
■'I-..  .  >..::<'..'-.  i'>  i:i"  It  iloiiatinna  like  tbe  Peabody  and  Slater  fnuda;  bywonamU^ft  [ 
Uri    III  :ii- '.'>.i.    iii'l  Mr*,  ^tour.  and  by  Ibouaandn  of  almilar  gifta,  aince  tbe btglK*.^ 
tiii.,{  "(111"  ,:[i^ti  u.iT.     I'robably  |au.iMI,UUU  have   thna  gnne  Sooth  In   twentj'-fvi   ~ 
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yean  pMt,  largely  for  the  colored  people.  I  am  coiivinred  tliat  no  money  has  bc«n 
better  B|ient,  and  that  the  South  Kwlay  nIiowh  the  n'Hiilt  of  what  Iium  Wen  done  for  it 
in  the  revival  of  itH  iiidnstrieM.  thu  improved  conditionH  ot* society,  and  the  ^reut  awnk- 
eniD^of  its  educational  life.  Hut  thiABUUif  };reataHit  may  he,  in  ho  III  tie  fortheedura- 
catiou  of  18,000,000  people,  with  more  than  3.000,000  children  and  youth  of  elementary 
■cbo4>l  age.  Within  that  tiuio  tho  South  itmdf  ha8expende<l  more  than  sevetity-tlvo  mil* 
Hone  from  itsown  poverty.  It  will  require  the  uttermost  etlort  at  houus  n-rnforocd  hy 
the  national  bounty  and  encouraged  hy  all  that  the  hmevolence  of  the  North  can  I'uniUb 
far  a  generation  toconie,  ti>  phu-e  theHopenpIc  within  Ki;;ht  of  the  hMNt  favored  of  onr 
Northern  States  in  that  education  which  in  the  houI  of  every  gou*!  i  tint  it  ut  ion  and  the 
■eeurity  of  the  nation.  And  no  money,  public  or  private,  cau  I'c  so  widl  iuvoHted  for 
a  generation  to  come  as  that  which  helps  lift  up  the  htwer  Hide  of  American  aociety 
eyerywhero  to  intelligence,  induHtry,  rtdigion,  and  patriot  ie  devotion  to  the  new  life 
of  tbA  Republic. 

I  make  this  claim,  becaune  I  know  from  actual  obs(»rvatioii  the  wide  H]»read  pov- 
erty  and  the  great  neceHsitieH  of  at  least  ten  of  these  States,  as  contrasted  with  the 
marvelons  prosperity  of  every  portion  of  thu  North.  Within  the  jiast  four  years  I 
have  Journeyed  through  every  Northern  State  from  thr  Atluntie  to  tho  MirinisMppi; 
have  skirted  its  Atlantic  coast,  sailed  n|»on  its  lakes  and  rivers,  penrtrated  its  open 
ooantry  on  all  its  great  lines  of  railroad,  and  visited  almost  evi-ry  city  ut'riO,000  people 
iu  its  imperial  domain.  I  know  and  m'c  with  what  lavi^«h  han<l  our  pi'ople  are  hpend- 
ing  fortboir  own  comfort  and  for  all  good  and  nohle  cau.sfs;  and  I  deplore  the  awful 
wafcte  of  money  in  our  new  Northern  luxury — millions  wa^tiMl  every  year  cuily  to 
curse  our  children  and  youth  and  blight  every  saered  interest  (d*  the  land.  Oh,  could 
one-half  the  money  that  has  been  thrown  away  in  urM'less,  almost  criminal  sidf- 
Indulgence,  by  our  Northern  pe«iple  during  this  ]iast  summer  he  used  for  these  perish- 
ing minds  ami  clouded  souls,  what  a  glorittus  expansion  might  be  given  to  GodN  king- 
dom  of  light  ami  peace  and  love  through  half  thes«'  United  States. 

And  finally  the  liumhle**!  of  us  ran  pray  and  talk  and  help  create  a  public  opinion 
that  will  Hpectl  this  good  work  of  reconciliatiim,  and  hasten  the  day  when  all  our 
people  shall  be  as  tme  in  th**  common  hopi*  and  heritage  tif  a  Christian  patriotism,  the 
tiDal  bond  of  the  union  «>f  hearts  and  (tf  States. 

Bnt  now,  dear  friends,  are  von  still  incredulous  of  the  truth  of  mv  storv  and  the 
wisdom  of  my  counsels  f  Do  you  say,  "It  is  inipoMihIe  that  a  ]MMiple  h**  lately  onr 
bitter  enemies  hImmi Id  have  eome  into  any  suchaecordas  this,  shoulil  be  really  so  eager 
for  the  building  up  ot*  Americui  socii*ty.  or  at  heart  be  ready  t.i  welcome  the  ministry 
of  c^lucation  with  its  pn»phuey  of  the  new  tim*-  !"  Let  me  answrr  hy  a  little  picture 
of  what  once  helVlI  me  in  my  watuh'rin;^^  np  and  tlown  these  hro.id  Southlands,  ''all 
of  which  I  saw,  and  part  of  which  I  was." 

Late  in  the  autumn  nf  the  dolft'nl  way  \*^tV*  I  went  out  fiom  AHmuv.N.  Y..  where 
I  then  lived,  with  a  party  ot  tVietnls.  to  niaki*  speeches  for  tin*  I'nion  and  persuade 
young  men  toeiili<>t  in  thi<  ArniN.  flepl<-t<-d  by  tli*'  diKasirouH  prTiinsnla  rninpaign. 
We  came  to  a  plfa-ani  villagi*  iindiT  tin-  shadow  ot  tin*  (\it<*kiIN  ami  wrre  welcomed 
most  heartily  by  the  ynnn;:  Trrxlix  tman  parsiui  i*l'  the  plari>.  Mr  opened  onr  meet- 
ing with  a  inighiy  pravfr  I'or  tint  l'riion..ind  elcKnl  it  with  a  sult'iim  «-onrtiTration  of 
himself  to  thecaUH«>  anil  an  appeal  tti  lii^  \oiing  iiitii  to  tall  In,  and  a  whole  rank 
of  them  dill  fall  in.  and  he  wi-nt  with  tluiu  to  the  lield.  Wi>  h-f't  him.  and  his  very 
name  hail  huii;  been  Imrii'd  out  of  •tii'iit  inoh  r  the  avalanelie  nt*  tw«Mitv  rrvuhitioii- 
ary  ye.ir*.  One  rainy  day  in  KrluiMiy.  IS-J.  my  feet  lir-t  tiniulifd  ih»'  soil  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  at  a  %  ill.igi-  up  in  ii-*  iiorthwrMtiTn  c(»rih*r.  Tin*  hortom  \i  a<t 
out  of  tbt*  miiihty  httlf  titwn  :  but  a  drpntadon  of  fiieiKlly  mrn  WfW  tlieif  to  otffr 
lue  the  "frdrdoin  of  the  nty,"  i'stabli*.h  nn'  in  tin*  rh.iiiibfi  of  Imimr  at  thi*  hotel, 
aod  escikrt  me  to  an  eveniiii;  r«  rejition  li>  iIh'  m:i<«i'-i  of  ihi*  pulilii-  \Tiiitf  m  IiooI.-^a 
pushing  son  of  I'eunsylvania  who  had  bnilt  his  own  schoolhoiiM*  ami  cottage  for  a 
private  HchiMd,  but.  when  he  saw  the  public  iiffd.  hail  turned  it  «ivcr  lur  the  peopU's 
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lur.     Naxt  moniiiiL:  tlii-iun  Mue  oat ;  lod  wewent.»ll  logotliHT,  Cora  foreuven  wlfln 
the  white  cl>fliliri>.     Allrr  tbc  roMi.d  of  wwiDoniM  tliat  sIwojb  follmri  a  Htranfot^* 
Tialt  and  ttie  ri-)[iiliiir<>ri  ■paccb  to  tb*  aawiublpil  vrun-il  fruiu  the ittiangcr, 
and  girlB  w*rf  ilij-iiiiMieil  lot  tho  day,  partly  u  n  iiHuplimeiit  tii  Ibp  "vidtor  from 
BoAton,"  aad  (lUTily  iliar  ths  K*vnp  nt  laillra  and  Kcntlriiien  aod  tbPteacbi-n  might 
wait  on  him  li,  tlir  I'liliiroil  p»b11o  Mihool. 

So,  Fin«d«d  111  M  |<r<>i-i<Mloa of  •paclniM  TnhialM,  wb  jtlonly  navIjiAted  thn  DMl-Ditid 
■ek  BCroM  the  ii>«  n  ii>  ihi>  cnlond  kIiooI.  All  tlio  way  thn  juMipl*  wnrH  llllluK  My 
•an  with  praixH  rif  il,,-  raui(Mia«obooliriul«r  frooi  lb«  Mnilh,  who  hail  cnm»  t1>«ra 
«rt«r  tbe  war.  KHlIi'-r<-d  lli«  liille  rolonxl  folli  in  a  ahaiity,  uiid  no  trroiiicht  lilmaalf 
inlo  (hvir  bpaii-  tl>»t,  when  tli«  Praabyttfrlan  Cliiirch,  North,  I>rII(  for  him  it  tC^at 
aehooihuiue,  tiirv  |>iii<l   his  t«a«h«r«  aud  umhI  Uia  •BiiiiuaTy  aa  their  pnldlc  colurad 

In  the  midst  'ii'  ih>'ir  praiae  thournnibiwcaiiu'Iu  atiuhur  lii  itd  laat  rut,  and  we  att 
atraamed  out  to  *  Uiyrv  the  wondBrfnl  maatcr  Ffnnd  to  bid  ua  wpIcohip.  A  uiiinisut 
of  atanlpd  rrcolI'i'IiiHi,  fptipitij;  doirn  thri>ii|[l  erowded  pu«t,  and  my  buud  WM 

«M)ght  1q  Inili  (be  baiidH  of  inj  young  pknoii  oi  *enty  yeuri  ago.  llirre  he  wan. 
He  liad  fousbi  ii  •.ui  in  the  Ifoc  of  battif!  to  tl'  end,  tbrn  talien  tip  tlia  gnuidar 
oampaiKD  »f  iM-iin-,   t.uund  for  tlie  kln|[dnni  col  So,  throii|[b  that  •iinny  aftM-- 

Doon,  we  all  utt  on  tbii  platforiti  in  iho  IiIk  at— >o1tia1l  tngnthrr,  lh«  onii  o(  our 
friend  rondiicliMif  rocltatlon*  worthy  of  any  nchool,  blmxilf  alintuly  bnowu  i«  * 
rialngyouni;  uui.irali-t  iii  I b«  North.  1%»  ehlldmn  luXiK  thHlr  palhrlii'  wintc",  llie 
"•Inngrr  fro'ii  lt<>*t.>n  "  maileaagnod  »*p««cha*tb«nboklii);iu  hl»  tbmat  would  lot 
him,  and  we  win-  nil  ft  one  mind  and  h*arl  tuKetlirr. 

Think  of  iht,'  Toi-nly  year*  tnlbre  tb»t  gatd  man  aud  I  wi-re  praying  t«  thti 
God  of  baltlra  i<i  g.-  ituwn  wUb  llghttiliga  and  tUuuden  to  overn-beltii  that  furioua 
chivalry  who  ■h.t--  IIiiikiok  Brvinto  tlw  vary  maipuiiio  of  tbrliatioo,  and  boaatiag 
that  the  Utiiuii  va*  u'>iiv  aad  alaTcrj  abonld  abide.  Now,  in  that  room,  tbu  mliila- 
tar  of  edaraiioii  tr..pn  Sew  EngUod,  the  nchoolmaalvre  from  Now  Vork  and  Puon. 
■ylvania,  the  ni:h"i<lu]i<trva  from  tfai-  W«t,  the  boniebrod  t«aclicta,  and  tbc  Uvt 
group  of  peoplf-  Jii  x  S»uth  Catvlina  Tillage  worr  makiDK  a  aprinjic  bohilny  toKetlinr, 
with  no  shailoH  ii\.--t  ilii<lr  btiada  and  no  rock  of  (tuinbllng  Uiinaalh  thotr  f*rt;  and 
the  hand  ihat  1<<U  na  up  (u  Ibu  nioani  of  nnlon  togatber  waa  lh«  dnaky  tiant)  of  k 
little  npgro  i-hilj  V.rily,  lu  tfai*  "'  grand  and  awfnl  lime"  In  which  wn  IIvh  to  d»/ 
taoocr  luorr  rciih>-.t  ilin  word  of  ancl«nt  prujiW-y  fTnai  (he  far-off  pntA  ^  ''A  IIUl* 
child  *hall  lra.1  ili.ii.  ' 
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A  UTturi  ihlirfred  in  IVatthinfftoH,  I).  f\,  l*^rt». 

For  more  than  Heven  ytMirn  I  liavt*  Im'lmi  cn^H^^ed  in  what  it  iniiy  not  he  vaIii  to  cull  a 
lliniatry  of  Education  thn)ugh  the  Rixtcfn  Southern  iStatCH  of  th<'  I'nion,  incindinK 
viHitatioiiN  for  ohmTvatioM,  inil)Ii<:  lurturiiif;,  and  private  lalwirA  in  thr  cuiim'  of  odii- 
catioii,  fH|iccialIy  of  the  wliolo  |M*o]do  in  coninion  M-honU.  Your  attenti<iii  In  invited 
loan  acconnt  uf  tlio  actual  fdm'ational  nit  nation  (»fthi»  Sr>uthorn  imm>])1««.  Tht*  situ- 
ation is  prcNiMiti'd  as  the  rcnult  of  wide  expcrionrc  in  every  dcp:irtiiM'nT  of  Southern 
Hcbo<d  life,  after  many  years  of  ohservation  throu};)i  all  portit»ns  of  the  North. 

The  object  of  thiH  address,  while  correcting  8€»nie  t'alse  inipreNsitm^,  Im  mainly  to 
enforce  the  dnty  of  the  \vh(de  Aniori<'an  people  as  private  eiti/<Mis,  incutherH  of 
churchcH,  and  represented  in  Conj^n'ss,  to  extend  the  helping  hand  to  thiH  portion  of 
the  conntry  while  in  its  present  condition  of  imperative  education  a  I  need. 

I'p  to  the  year  H(i<>  Northern  xmhlic  opinion  nndouhtedly  failed  to  a])pn'ciat(»  the 
educational  statnt  and  the  general  mental  power  and  social  force  of  the  Southern 
p<»rtion  of  the  Tnion.  Nothing  is  ho  ditlicult  as  the  attempt  of  an  arisincratic  and 
u  democratic  order  of  Mocletv  to  understand  each  «»ther.  In  \^'A)  the  North  was 
the  mtt.st  powerful  democratic  anil  the  Soutli  the  nitibt  concentrated  and  formidahle 
aristocratic  Hocial  order  in  (yhristcndoiu.  Although  Southern  society  was  greatly 
modified  hy  our  repu!)lican  form  of  government,  the  institution  of  slavery  was  prac- 
tically an  ari.st-oeratic  and  military  organi/atiiui.  No  *Jjhm),(h)U  of  rivili/ed  peoide, 
in  I'^t.wereso  pf»werful  in  national  atr;iirsastliiHl>iidy,neNer  including  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  white  and  one-sixth  the  cutin'  popiilatinn  of  the  tirteen  Southern  States. 
Its  edueational  training  for  a  rentury.  tlmugh  inferior  in  letters,  had  perhaps  !>e4*n 
BUpertor.  as  a  ilrill  in  politieal  and  social  e\iM!Utive  ahility,  to  that  of  tlie  Nortli.  Its 
Hchooling  was  modeled  tui  the  <dd  Kiiglish  idea  —eol leges  ami  aeademies,  with  a  few 
ntttabh'  exceptions  of  the  (leuominational  religious  type,  largely  administeretl  by  tho 
Protestant  clergy,  for  the  superior  clash;  su]iplemente«l  often  by  the  best  scluMds  in 
the  North  ami  Euro|N«an  study.  ThiM  etlucation  was  abM>rbed  by  the  exeentive,  p«)- 
Ittical.  antl  social  lift*  of  a  cla»*«  which  inont>poli/ed  the  wealth  of  an  imperial  realm, 
ami  had  leisure,  not  only  for  home  administration,  but,  from  the  t'lrst.  largely  tticon- 
tnd  the  policy  i>f  the  national  gMvernmcnt.  There  was  nosehooling.  save  oecasional 
private  teaching  of  the  elements,  for  the  riJiOo,(NN>  sla\e4. 

For  the  several  millions  of  nonslavehobling  whites,  there  was  no  established  sys- 
tem iif  education  like  the  Nf>rthern  coiiimon  school.  Fnuii  the  days  of  Thomas  .lef- 
fersoii,  many  4if  the  most  eminent  Southern  educators  labored  with  tlie  ditVn'ult 
pnddeni  of  commou-schoni  «*dueatioii  for  the  \%hile  **  e«unnioii  )ieopIe":  and.  in  almost 
•  vi*ry  State,  more  tlian  one  attempt  was  made  to  establish  it.  In  several  large 
cities  a  rt*s|i«*ct  able  hv  stem  of  common  schools  existed:  and  in  1*^iO,  in  a  few  State**. 
there  «H'emed  a  better  hope  for  the  masses.  Donbtlens  a  gond  deal  was  ilone  by  pri- 
vale  etfurt  and  the  church.  « specially  annmg  the  bright  ehildreii  nf  \uHtr  families. 
Hut  there  was  m>  general  success  in  dea  ing  with  thin  department  of  popular  instruc- 
tion. 
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Tb>-re  w«r«  n»  reliable  atotUtte*  of  Southern  illtterMj  befbn  1S0O,  alUtongh  nnm 
■iooaI  Kliiii|iiiiii  hIkiw  it  to  likT«  hetm  T«ry  axl«tialv«.  Still,  tb«  noBalft^elioUlag 
Southern  wliirc  innii  had  d«Tdop«d  oodar  tha  mtsm  tnlnlog  of  border  Ufa  Uk  ft  . 
crDliiry .  Hr  bud  i-nl'iniud  eight  ImMieiue  neir  cammoawe«ltb«  In  the  Sootb,  sad 
IMM  ronni)  bim  ait  kix"!  reTolutioDarj  «»r  materikl  u  eziated  Id  the  wvM.  While 
il  Qrmly  holdii  i«i;pilii>r,  no  fonn  of  eocletj  ft  eo  poweital  fbr  oonesntrated  effort  H 
the  high  arintocrntir.  lu  ISliO  the  eleven  eecedlng  State*  npreoented  onp  of  tba 
moat  effeclivp  )iulilu'  fi>reeii  of  ChrliteodMii ;  eepehle  of  beleg  elenehed  In  Ml  Imb 
Alt  whobc  iH-rnltiii'tit  I'lowH  elmoet  wore  out  the  eonnge  aud  patienee  of  tbe  nl^i^ 
Ani«ri<-aii  N.-itiiio,  eiUirtad  the  adiuiration  of  foraign  landi^  and  madaeTery  tatellt 
geot  N'nribiTti  Htatoniun  realiie  that  the  only  nafetjr  tar  repnbliean  Inatltntlaaa  tm 
thiicimnuvnt  wuain  keeping  tba  SontU  ioaide  the  Union.  No  tbosRhtfal  eahirfir 
«lll  disparai-f  tbi-  (r^iiniug  that  afaaped  aaeL  a  people  amid  the  haidAIpe  and  d^i)- 
vatiiiDMof  Biii-w  ■iiiiiitrj. 

Hut  tbey»:ir  l-tM  wiiiieaaad  aneb  an  oTertbrow  of  Southern  aooletjMiraa  aanr 
aeenin  mixlero  tmir-.  The  leading  olaoa  waaploognd  Inflaandal  raia,  wlthaMUif 
left  hut  tbf  luudiiii  nbich  it  atood — a  proatratlon  of  alt  material  lotereitaHiebaa  oat 
prM|irruii-i  N'urtliiTii  |h-»|iIb  neither  did  nor oonldundetataiid.  And,  aItlioii;;li  iliiriDg 
the  |jaal  tiTi-Diy  yvarn  now  Induatriea  have  been  deTelopod,  new  reaunreeeaLscuTorBd, 
ca|iiial  wmiewhat  atlnictcd,  a  vlgorou*  immigration  directed  to  the  SonUiiml,  nod 
the  wbult^  |ii>|iiilaiiiiii  jilacrd  iu  a  more  comfortable  atate,  yet  tbe  Sontben  pncipln  tft- 
day,  ill  t-ornparii.iti  wiib  ibaNnrtberu,  are  very  poor.  Several  milllona  of  ruHitru table 
wbitt'  folk  an-liviiit;  there  in  a  way  wbicb  muat  be  aeen  to  be  appreciated. 

Tlii->-iiiiri-r>|ii<:iri.>ii:.1  aide  uf  tbu  Sontb  went  down  in  thla  general  wcxk  Far 
tFD  yeamKcli'iol  ki'>'|iiu);  among  the  while  people  of  tbe  eleron  saaedlng  Sialmi  went 
on  iu  thrran-«f  iiliiii-<>tiu>nraianntabledifflcultlea.  la  tbeae  troubled yeant  tliflN'urlti 
anil  ilif  NKiiiiu  li'-c-xi  (lie  good  work  of  achooling  tbo  fraedmen,  with  ooooniunul  at- 
leiitiiin  l<>  thr  iHH'iT  wbilea.  The  proriiiooal  govaraDientB  all  pntoa  ]>apt'r,  and 
•ouiei'fliinii  iii<i|H'[ull<>ii,tbi^ll'>rtbernayateDiorconimoa8ohoala.  Butnotiinill  1070, 
iti  wvcral  Siatr<  imii  until  lifK,  did  the  reepuDalhle  wblte  people  really  faet<  iIk'  K"*t 

ijurHti f  (r>'H  |iiiblit'  «lnt'atiun — the  fuudatnental  qneatlon  In  a  demoi'riii'^— the 

■|rir«tiuii  will!  Il,  ufii-r  ^i  ihonaand  yean'  pxperiraenting  with  other  aeheniaa,  tlw  lll»ral 
alatiM>itf'n  ••{Ht'-.iX  llilliiiu  are  ronipt'llMl  to  face  to-day. 

<>n>-  -if  III'-  iii'>-l  -[''I'l'Talilpreaultaof  thlaedncational  Inlarregnnm  waathe  lauoeb- 
in^;  t.C :,  ^.'ii' it' :>,ii  ->t  ivliiie  people  Into  actiTe  life  with  the  moat  meager  nrhoolini. 
Mult. i;ia.>..i'.-<..>irh.'ii.<'1illilr<'D  of  tbi*  period  arx now  wreatling  with actirnllf*  with 
a  II  i»i  wi.k'!--4  i:>'''  oiitiii  frum  tbe  M:biKilr»om-  The  andden  conferring  of  rlia  balled 
■•II  tli<-  Ni,:i«  uN"  iii.i<l<'  biH  absolute  Ik norance  iiftettera  Itoth  a  loeal  and  n  national 
l-r.l. 

Mil'  T-'-iii:  <'f  .•':'.  i!;:-  11  that,  apite  iirancb  efforta  aa  will  be  deeoHbed  farther  01^ 
th-'  '  ■■■I.  ■■\  <'.>^t..^r.llr  State*  f'liiud  ihi-uiwlrm  io  I  (MO  Involved  la  an  illttenwjT 
tl,;>;  T.'>  i:,  L .  ",'.'<  1.11" wi  ilni-xleM  ami  ijnalily  will  attempt  to  ignore  or  iimloftala. 
\V<  I  1  .[.'>:  t. '•■'■■■  ii:I  11^  lliturin  ill  tbe  o-u^ua  There  we  learn  that  elgbt  SoatlK 
.ri.  -:..■■-  y%\-  ■.!.  I  l<<i>>'rmii  ..f  illitrntea;  that  Inaeveralof  tliem,  tbiailllliirMr 
iiii"ii<  •  '.''..I'.  I'..' I  thi-  I-'  >)il.. :  thai  Hcarrely  tmu'balf  thp  legal  a['hoolpo|>iilal<on  i^ 
i).f  "^  11!',  i-,.-  I  -.>  -I  .  i,:..:i.'il  IN  «'liiH<ia:  that  (beaverageattendniicii  ia  larKely  below 
til-  ■  1  !■■-■-.,■■■  ;  '  ■  i"  !ln-  B-  liiHiln  ill  the  oiteii  country,  where  nine-tent  ha  It"'  people 
i  .•  {ii'^i!.: .  .;..  :.  •  .iwra^e  a  fuiir  mutitlip'  Nmleti  iu  iIih  year,  with  teacli^m  oftoa 
.1,.  .■  i.j-  ■■  ■  •  .■;.    .1    -.  1^  •  ]K"iri>  paid,  an<i  the  wliolu  Dcboiil  arrangemente  frn|U(<ntty 

W -      '..^-.i,  ..     ;'.:i-  th-'  •i-iiiuf  clanaet  aa  lilarat*:  every  peraon  who  can  rtad 

■V"'-  '   '.:'.-'•.  »ilb  il  pri-powtn-iuii  tiiward*  a  raTorabie  ahowlng.     HW 

),.•  ,,...    ■:....).  .|  ,',    .  ,  <.teTaterla»<aiid  an  intelligent  American  eitiieDablp  tbHiJi'* 

■I'.-l 1,.-.  -..  '  ..    .,t  tin-  S.,>itbeni  peupie  tbal  toakee  email  iiae  of  the  little  m^'  ' 

in^  .i:.-t  »:  !     .:  t    ••    r   ti  i*     Ontniile  liia  edncated  claaa,  the  white  maMH  nf  (hs-r 
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Soath,  though  doubtleaa  advniiciu^;,  aio  not  yet  a  rea<1ing  people.  The  froe  liltrar^*  is 
rising  only  ill  a  few  citi(>8,  and  the  vast  m^jo^ty  have  no  acccM  to  rdllectitma  of 
books.  Ontiiido  a  few  dozen  leatliug  newnpnperfl,  the  average  Soiithini  journal  i« 
meager,  local,  and  read  l>y  only  a  portion  of  the  people.  Vast  nnniberH  of  hoth  races 
are  educated  chiefly  by  preaching;  and  political  8|»eaking.  The  presence  <»f  tlii'sr  large 
bodies  of  illiterate  people,  eripecially  among  the  Negroes  and  lower  whitcH,  ii*  alM)  a 
grsat  hindrance  to  the  go<xl  nchcM>ling  t>f  the  childrt*u.  Thonsands  of  worthy  faniiliett 
are  too  poor  to  give  their  youth  more  than  this  very  ini|>erfect  count ry-Nch(ti#I  train- 
ing, with  |io8sihly  a  year  at  the  nearent  academy. 

Any  reliable  and  intelliL'ont  ol>s4*rver  of  American  atlairn  can  see  how  nil  thin  in- 
Tolves  industry,  religion,  Hocial  life,  public  order  and  moralH.  and  political  virtue  in 
difficulties  that  uo  Htatesnianshipcan  at  once  relieve  and  no  direct  excrcine  of  national 
power  suppress.  Every  thoughtful  Southern  man  und«^rstandH  that  thiH  condition, 
commonly  named  *'  Illiteracy,*'  in  a  m(»Ht  alarming  portent.  These  )>eoplf  tell  uh  that 
nothing  but  a  mighty  and  perifintcnt  educational  movement,  which  Mhall  lil'r  up  the 
lower  strata  of  the  Southern  iHH)ple  to  tho  levol  of  a  pnign'Hsivt*  American  citizen- 
ship, can  save  this  region  from  grt>ater  calamiticH  than  haro  yot  assailed  it.  A  great 
deal  of  popular  niisappreheutiiou  yet  prevails  among  frientlly  and  welliiit'ornied  peo- 
ple in  the  North  n^garding  the  Southern  situation  in  general  and  the  condition  of  the 
eleven  ex-Coufede rati*  States  in  particular.  It  w«>uld  greatly  help  all  e>tiniates  of 
Sonthem  aflairs  to  rememl»er  that  the  ruling  race  in  the  Southern  StatcH  in  alnmst 
exclusively  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  only  mo  J  i  tied  by  American  life.  For  the  last 
twenty  y<*ars  these  people  have  lK>haved  an  an  Anglo-Saxon  )N-ople.  with  an  aristo- 
cratic  form  of  society  unidiiied  by  democratic  tendencies,  has  alwayn  behaved  under 
similar  circunistanc4*s.  The  Anglo-Saxon  man,  in  practical  atVairs,  while  shiw  to  Hur- 
rend^rold  opinicms,  for  which  he  has  long  toiled  and  greatly  sneered,  in  quick  to  dis- 
cern the  limit  at  which  the  ntruggle  must  end.  and  hastenH  to  seize  on  the  vital  ele- 
ments in  the  new  Hitnation  and  work  on  the  line  of  progn^ssat  whatever  sacrifice  of 
sentiment  or  apparent  conMistency.  The  .Southern  peojde  who  lived  through  the  gre.it 
war  are  not  re;idy  to  fall  on  the  neck  of  BIr.  Sherman  or  Mr.  KdmundH  with  the  con- 
fession that  fi»r  a  hundred  years  their  fathers  wen*  all  wrong  in  their  faith  in  (he 
domiuant  sovereignty  of  the  .State  and  (hat  they  themselves  were  trusMmable  in 
fighting  out  the  extreme  form  «)f  that  tlie4»ry  to  its  tinal  decision. 

But  no  inllueutial  portion  of  the  active  Southern  people  is  to- day  working  on  a 
line  of  hostility  to  the  American  Union.  Wure  any  foreign  power  to  threaten  the 
nation,  the  siar-spangltsl  banner  would  go  up  as  soon  in  CMiarleston  and  New  (Irleans 
as  in  Boston  an«l  Chicago,  and  the  lirst  young  men  to  shoulder  the  niiisket  might  be 
the  sons  of  the  soldiers  who  laid  down  their  arms  in  IHti.'!.  The  Southern  people  cer- 
tainly share  the  defect  of  the  national  cliaract«T  in  not  bf>ing  :in  ideal  people.  I^ike 
the  iM)piila(i<Mi  of  every  portion  of  the  country,  they  are  ailticted  with  their  own 
local  inKrmities  and  sins;  but  if  histitry  n^eords  any  peopli^  who,  with  all  their  mis' 
takes,  have  done  loiire  things  worthy  of  mark  in  the  past  twenty  years,  undfr  cir- 
cumstances in  any  way  similar,  wi-  have  n<»t  n>ad  that  pu^e. 

With  thensuiil  excepiion^,  these  peopii*  are  now  at  work,  in  a  fairly  vigitrons  and 
practical  way,  to  ^et  a  iivim;,  dfvelop  their  woinli-rfnl  material  retonrces,  attract 
capital  and  iinniigrati«Mi.  and  de.il  with  :ilV:ilr'4  as  they  come  up  with  the  best  wisilom 
and  virtue  ui  hand.  INjii-i  lallv  do  I  lind  the  more  mergetlc  cLiS'*  of  .*^iiiitlii*rii  youth 
working  on  tlo*  same  lint .'«,  UMpir'-d  by  the  N.iiiie  hopes  as  mir  Nnrthi-m  yiiiig  peo- 
pltt ;  leaviUK  mi  sta\  in^  ut  lionie,  pushing  t<»  llo'  fr«Mit.  appri'ciating  thr  great  advan- 
tages itf  .Anierii-an  i  iti/.eiiship.  Ami,  it'  thi*  Sniithi-in  \MiiniMi  i»f  iN^o  urrt*  •li<«tin- 
guishfit  tor  tlifir  /eal  in  (he  ^reat  revuit.  it  imty  at  truly  bi>  itaiil  {h:ii  inuItiiMib'^  of 
their  daughtt-rs  are  iii-dav  coiniii;;  to  tin*  t'ront  in  tlie  n^'w  upbuilding  in  a  ht\b-  that 
gives  new  lutter  t<»  the  young  woui.inhiHid  ut  (hr  republic. 

Th'*  etiiicational  movement  in  the.Snuth  sinc«*  the  w.ir  hai  beiti  largely  the  vvurk 
of  the  Southern  educational  public,  a^  the  eilucaiional  ]iublic  i«  alw.iys  the   soul  of 


^^ 
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(Iii>  iiiitveiiii,>iii  rii  lill  I'uuDtria*.  AaA  the  Matheru  ednoktlunal  public  I*  In  no  com*- 
tiki  w^yiliiTi-n-'it  riiiin  anf  ■iBiilupQbll«alMwbara,  npMlkllj  In  the  older  KortlMn 
Siatm.  Ttip  upw  \Viv>t,  thuk*  to  the  nuwrellona  bonntjrvf  UMNatton,  to  ITiilin ii 
laaDBj  anil  \hv  iiii<<>w  i)f  mnlUtude*  of  tba  noft  intelligent  and  Tigontw  yonng  pao- 
Iili>  in  th<-  w»rli1,  IiM  known  llttteofthe  alow  growth  ofut  edaetttionalaratem  m  It 
vu  knixrii  i<>  tbf  »ri){iu>l  Stntw  north  of  tb»  SoDtheni  Btatea  to-dAf.  nitjr  jMn 
■KK  ll'iracc  51.11111  in  MuMwhoaetta,  nnd  thaleadiugpabtieuhool  tnanortballiddU 
SlalM,  w>-n-  li|;litin;;  lliu  aame  battle  fsr  nnireraat  edneatlon  of  kn  ImproTod  trp* 
tbat  I'n.  liiilTncT  unit  Hafgood,  OoTemur  TbompaMi  and  Prealdent  .Jnbnatao  tro 
QKbliiii:  I'l-day. 

ThrtJ'  iH  i)i<-  wiiuf  rliiM  ofesaoUeDt  people  who  an  atill  unbelleTen  Id  the  ft^s  ado- 
eatiiinof  till-  [ii:ihwii  in  tbn  South  M  in  Eagluid,  where  eveti  ICr.  Qladatona  doea  not 
darelii  iii:ik<>  rnN'oliiintion  a  ]ttai)k  Id  tbo  liberal  politleal  platform.  Than  an 
plvnl.v  of  '  nlil  r^iitiixiinil  people, "  and  now  and  then  a  oollega  ptoftwoT,  whelutwaft 
faith  in  tin-  rii|in<'it>  i>r  ibo  Negro,  and  balleve  the  public  aafety  oonaleta  In  luaplog 
hiniiiii  i;;ii->r,iiii  |Hvt>:inl,  attached  to  tbeeoil.    Thsreareohnrebnan  wfaodenannaatha 

mniniou  k-I 1  ai  "  i;tHl1eiiis"  aod  diitruat  all  edaoatioo  leparated  twaa  theoontralaf 

tbrir  (iwN  |>ii*^tliiii>il  :in<l  mligioua aect.  Of  coorae,  the  Ignorant  claaa  there,  aaalia- 
mbeti-,  i>iit  till'  iii>'r<'y  of  vilucHtional  deraagogaet,  aad,  with  a  general  ilmri!  fur 
H'hiR'U.  i.<iiri-'<i  III'-  ;:reiit(«t  binilraooe  to  good  eoboollag.  There  !■  no  Wk  <•(  midhII 
)ii>lilii'i;i[i-,  ii>iiiif>tiiii--'<  i-alltrd  "atat«anieii,"  of  the  type  deacribed  byCiearrul  (Jntiit 
rnhil-- 1't<-'iilriit :  "  Tlien- in  tou  much  leading  and  writiog  Dow  to  lult  a  j-iiml  tnaoy 
uii'D  ii|i  It)  111''  i'ii|'it>>[. "  And  tbnSonth  Is  Dot  frae  thim  the  claw  "we  l,ivi>  alwaya 
Willi  iiv"  I"'"]'!'-  «"  iiiiUtnl  with  local  pride  that  any  licbiiat  with  a  bia  namn  U 
''iiiM;iiii)i-i-iii"  and  imii  bafilly !«  iiD|iroTed  from  abroad.  Iteao  not  be<lrTti.*il  iliul 
tlirrr  I-  a  iMmi'trnl  jiariy  iu  every  Southern  State  atll)  hoIdlDg  back  Itom  i ti..  !..  ^-ty 
in'l»rvn»-i>l  Kt'  iIk'  Aiii'Tican  ramuion  acbool,  of  which  they  have  little  rell  .i>l>.  kiKut  I- 
nlgp.  aii'l  ttial  ill  tii'ir'-  than  imo  of  these  State!  the  eyatem  of  nniTeraaledm  .ito'iilias 
hardly  >-I  i'^-""'!  tli.' rri^i.of  ita  llnal  conHict. 

ll'it  ib"['  i>nl-'  an  I'diiralional  |iiiblle  in  eachof  tbeae  Soutban  Staten  vbicli.  lur 
iiiirllth'i'iio',  |'.i(ri»ri->iii,  ability,  cunrage,  and  hopefiilneaa  baa  De*erbe«ti  I'tci'llsd  id 
any  l.it.il.  'rii;k' •-itii'utimiBl  pabllc  began,  mure  than  flftefn  yean  ago,  t'j  ImiIIiI  up 
tlir  -Viii'II'm:!  -tat'in  <>!'  frw,  unsfetariati,  imblto  ediicatlon  for  the  wboli'  |i»i|ilti  to 
iIk  f'i!l'\'''Tii  -nil'  ]'<'i|'1'-'<t  ability.  It  ii  Id  perfect  Kympatby  with  the  "■lii'niinnal 
I'lil'h''  111  i':^'.  \'>r^!i.  Iti  li-ailrta'  nameiare  hnnnhold  wofdiiin  e-rcry  Nori  lirrii  '-xntar 
■'f"!'"  .i;'i>:i.  .I'.'l  ^'-i  ^'' III  workii  are  lieconiiiig  known  nrerywhara.  It  hux  liifii  iba 
gri'V  ii-i-v.  ..ii:ii\  l>".l,  "i' till' .■*uuth  in  tbencwnlnRationaldevelopDieDtof  ilmt  n-alni; 
aii't  t<.  Ill  •.-.^-■.(it.  alilvai  ediiratiira ahniild  lUnd  no  tbeeameahelf  Willi  ili''  ivnrka 
•irlt.'.r.  h.>-  .:.(.  It.irii^i-<SrBra,  anil  lliiropo  Maun. 

11  t  .'1^1;  < '^  i'-i'.<i>  aii'l  ijihh)  report  tbii  nliicational  pnblic  baa  WTonuhl  iiiillj  l| 
Ii4>  I.' '  •  :  1 1.  '1  *'.'  >•'  Lili'.rii  i>roj>li<  l<>  Mttabliiih  Ibe  American  comman  Mbo'l  iti  rvery 
S->.^\-i-.  —  ,■■•  L  ■';.' -.iTM'-baiiiiinf  jiiiblir  iiipport  VI  in  the  Nnrth.  In  nil  SUIw 
■  i.--  '  A  .  ...r  .  1  ,  - .  I''  ,1'lTiiitiml  to  ibe  rnjual  enjoyment  of  all  permarii-nl  nchool 
(,'>:-  1,1..:,^  -'  1-.  itii-  u'initiiim  trhiinl  is  eRtalilinhnl  in  all  grade*,  iuEtii'Ilng  tha 
fi. '.  -■  tt.  .-1  \- 1-  ::  .i-i'l  tli'-ni>rmal  trjinini;  t>f  trai'bera.  Probably  evvtj  n*igIibo>k 
I--:.  ■:■  -  ■:■'..  !.  i-.o^iK-lliiiij  that  luay  In- <'alle<l  a  tn-r  icboal.  In  V>r|-inia,  MH 
It.'  :  i-i  I.J  -•■.•.■  t'.  -  hii'l  Si^ii'.  ihr  InK-ii*  are  ceuerally  ■ii|>plird  n'lib  craded 
»■  \  -■''-.■■.[•! .  .  .  .-i  y  u  :th  a  dialrirl  ■oIkiiiI.  in  lemion  perhapa  five  nioiiilii  in  a 
>■  .It      I;  .■    ■  .  ,,'  'i  ilf  t'-^i'in.  e(i*'uiliag  fmm  Charlmitan,  H.  C,  to  iln-  •■•■tera 

)»...>.  r  ..I  I.  .1-  •■  T- >:■  .1  f>'w  i-iiif>a.  it  isdnnbtfulifthfrp  ii  an  aT-eragoorcDuraUM* 
t'.r"       >-:!..  .  Ill"  i:r>-at  i-fntral  iiiounlain  world,  inhabited  by 'i.OOO.OOO  faa>. 

I'i'  .I'.-  ..  ;   ■.;].':■  1.. I  ilic  gruersl  type  of  nonet  y.     It  ia  doubtful  if,  leaTinga«l> 

•  1-  -I."  f  I  —f.  ■ :  .i:li  "f  ihr  Potomar  and  Ohio  riveni,  tbe  remaining  tw^tm 
I"  •)■.  •  .      ■:.  I  :.'•;.'.  I  liiMrrn  aa  attend  more  than  four  inantfaaof  achooliiigaTaldk'' 

1 1.  ir^M-'.  lu  jtt'  i.'l  jiioa  1)0  the  pnblie  icboola  In  theee  tweWe  Statea.  my  <  ~ 
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tion  is  that  it  is  impotisiblo  to  nrrivo  at  any  Muoh  deliuito  coucIusioiiH  an  form  thn  baHAi 
of  some  of  our  nH;ciit  Northern  Joiirualiatic  OHtiniatea.  The  ediicatioiial  NtatiHticH  of 
several  of  thrjio  Statos  are  Htill  far  from  coiiiplote.  The  sctiMiru  of  vducatioual 
statistics  is  the  last  n^siilt  of  u  thorough  system  of  schooUt  K»u^  a  vital  part  of  tho 
eoniuiuiiity.  N«^w  Eti^laiid,  after  s250  years,  is  just  ;oiniug  to  u'liable  kii;>w lodge 
coucvriiiiig  the  attemtaiice  in  her  schools.  Hut  in  a  dozen  of  thesi^  Southern  Coinuion- 
wealtlis,  with  nine-tenths  of  their  people  widely  scattered  through  an  open  country, 
much  of  their  ti-rritory  away  from  railroads,  their  population  unaccuHtomed  to  tlie 
public  school,  tln'ir  oOicials  often  incompetent  and  always  poorly  paid,  ii  iH  impos- 
Biblo  that  anv  8uch  reliable  estimate  should  be  fonnod  as  is  put  forwanl  in  nM'ent 
Btatements  in  the  North.  Kveu  distinguished  citizens,  public  men  and  jonrnaliMts,  at 
home,  outside  of  school  work,  may  think  such  estimates  reliable,  and  1k^  direived  in 
reganl  to  the  true  aspect  of  educational  aftairs.  In  g«*neral  it  may  Ik*  said  that  the  at- 
tendance on  SiMitheni  public schmds  is  increasing— increasing  largely  wherever  large 
additional  facilities  are  otferod.  Hut  the  words  "  Eurollmciit,''  **  Regular  Attend- 
aDce" — tho  whole  technical  vocabulary  of  our  Northern  schotd  life— have  n  meaning 
far  more  variable  and  uncertain  in  the  South.  This  is  apparent  :  That  the  common 
school  pnfdic  is  doing  valiant  service  and  the  Stmthern  pe(»i>le  an*  beroming  proud 
of  their  new  education.  The  school  ag**  in  many  (»f  thi^se  States  is  prolongetl 
almost  during  minnrity :  a  jmblic  necessity  where  multitudes  of  young  children  in 
the  open  country  can  nut  reach  distant  schools  or  attend  with  regularity.  There 
are  now  not  less  than  (sOOd/KKI  of  perMins  of  "  legal  schonl  age  "  in  the  whole  South, 
of  whom  not  mtire  than  one-half  are  enrolled,  and  a  nineh  Mmaller  jiumlK^r  a<;tu- 
ally  attend! ug  a  tolerably  elliMstivc  si'hool  four  monihs  in  the  year.  And  the  years 
of  school  attendance  in  the  South  are  fewer  than  in  any  Nttrthem  State. 

The  idd-time  s\stem  of  denominational  eolleges  and  academies  has  bis-n  revivu<l, 
and  is  to-<lay  more  e\tende<l  and  in  many  r«'speets  better  than  ageneration  ago,  save 
in  its  endowment  and  the  ability  of  the  ]teopIe  to  scli<ml  their  children.  I  have  only 
sympathy  and  adniiratimi  ft>r  a  large  body  of  the  Huywrior  teacln-rs  in  thcM*  higher 
Southern  schools.  They  an^  d<iing  doiibln  work  i»ii  half  pay  :  giving  free  tuition  ti> 
m^ly  students ;  nsiii:^  their  small  euniings  for  their  own  iniproveinent  in  Muumer; 

often  workin;;on  th Ige  of  peril  to  health,  with  nn('«>rtain  prospects  ahead.    Many 

Wftrkmen  in  the  skiUed  maiintartiires  of  the  North  have  an  income  miieh  larger  than 
the  salaries  for  which  hundreds  of  edueat«'d  young  men  are  now  teaching  in  Southern 
colleges  and  aeadejiilos,  and  thou^iands  of  acconiplishfd  ynmig  women  teaehers  are 
living  on  in('om(*s  iin'redibly  small.  Hut  these  scbt>ols  ari-  eniwdiMl  witli  jhiimIm  :  and. 
altogethrr.  till*  up.\-anl  pu^li,  eMpenally  nf  the  better  ehi«s  of  i;iils,  tin  education  is 
greatly  eneonraging.  In  ilie  .sixtieii  Stale**,  a  few  gnsit  beiifiaciinns  liKr  tin*  Van- 
derbilr,  .T'dins  Hopkins.  Tritt,  INmImmIv.  CoMoran,  aipl  Tiilane  fnnds  h.i\f  bfcione 
the  foiintlatioii  of  insiitntions  that  have  a  great  future,  antl  in  a  fi-\\  eitii  s  The  free 
library  ami  leeturesbip  are  rising.  The  U'st  graded  behoids  nf  the  hn^t-r  tt)\%  iis  are 
thontughly  l:*kmI,  (»fttn  managed  by  ex  port ».  and  ari*  urowing  in  fa\or  with  the 
pe»»plt'. 

Thf  >i\t*<*ii  Sonth'-rn  Siati-'^  will  po.ssihly  e\pi*nd  Ilii-i  year  for  ]iii'.  af«*  and  imldie 
iwhiMilitig  tnnn  ;tI.\<Hii).MMi  to  Al*«.iHHi,oiM»  tor  tin-ir  i'..«"'n.«HHi  rliildn-n  .iml   Mmtli.     Ah 

the  .State  nf  M.is>i.ir|iii>eitN  alone  spends  half  that  siim  ycirly  on  b-^s  ih.tn  h.iif  .i  mil 
lion  tif  her  ehildren.  <»nf  ran  judge  if  the  South  i^  \i>t  in  a  roiidiiioi:  u  leu-  Ini  fiieiiiU 
ran  *i*aMiiiab|.\  d«  elini>  ;iiil  from  any  i|iiartcr  U*  o\(  rrouM-  illitfrae\  limiti:;  tin-  |ia>«t 
t wen(v-fi VI*  \e.ir'^  the  Nfrth  and  tin-  natidii,  in  .ill  ^^a^'•,  liavi*  pridi.iM\  iii\ih[i-i|  i.tr 
(Nlinatiiin  in  thf  Stonli  M»ini'  <'.h.()«hi,i»ini.  It  i mi  at  miee  In-  -^iimi  th.it  wlcl.  tiie 
sch'Md  publii- nf  ihi' South,  Hiiiri' till*  war,  h:i*t  really  diiiic  whiit  in*  prup'i*  i\i-i  did 
under  •iinilar  eireinn'«tani-e?«.  and  that  then*  l>  a  ^i.ilit'viii;;  prngit-**-  iii  .ill  tln'M* 
Stall's.  \et  the  .^initbi-rn  penjdi' only  stand  on  the  thii"«hn|d  Mf  th<'  inichT;  i  iiti  ;pri*>e 
of  lifting  their  st.Ttion  into  permanent  ei|ualily  of  iiitelhgtMief  with  iIh-  m-i  nf  ilie 
count rv. 
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At  tbx  i-n-iii  iiKHli-ralM  t;aiu,  trilli  lliuawifl  lulvaiii-eiueut  uf  ttie  Nortb,  tl  irill  ba 
■  ci'iitTiry  lu'tiiii'  III  in  can  bo  ilniie;  and,  alihonnh  lliera  an  «iluoattotial  tlimrMri  #to 
m-r  no  liaini  In  lliix.  t1i«  rMiiiuuHibIc  peoplo  of  the  Sonth  do  not  propoM  to  IhUl  • 
irliiile  <ii  li.-ilt'  ('•■iiiiiry,  proridcd  tbrj  cati  ihow  tbe  Nortb  and  tha  NMlOD  tkat'-tt* 
■afrty.  tir'ijjri-v  anil  Klory  of  the  ITdidd  ate  boiiud  up  with  the  amam  of  tko  Shw 
KiltiealiKii  lliri>ai;li  rhiNimmtiiaii  rejifon  uf  the  rapablie. 

TbiH  Soiiilirni  Hi'biiol  public  bni  repeatedly  daring  tha  paat  tan  jaara  plaead  tbM> 
farlH  bvlnrx  Itic  |M-«ple,  and  any  man  may  iofbnu  bimwlf  thereof  and  loan  wkal'U  . 
ianayinic  to  tlip  im-i'jiI*-  of  the  DuilMl  States. 

The  Sniiihcni  hr  liui<1  public  uya  that  the  Sonthera  people,  In  taaoradOMBBtrtM^ 
BT«nnt  able  tnnliiiiildBr  tbeprodieioai  bnrdeii  of  fuooding  a  ayatein  of  pabUo  itoja  . 
lion,  vliii'h  at  li'ii^I  nliuuld  K<ve  country  children  ais  iiiontlu  a  year  i>(  «n  nOMtiva 
diHtrict  n*b(>'>1.  )i];ii'f  a gradi-d  mIiocI  (or  el{[l)t  noutha a  year  In  aviry  '.-unBiiIaratUa 
villuKc,  iiid  till'  Sulu  in  training  aamiMtent  teach'^n,  and  enable  lli<t  pniipln  to  fbr- 
nibU  wbixil  m:ri>iijiiiiHlBtioBii  for  the  rapidly  I  ucmailng  innlrltude*  of  ililltlrau.  Oor 
KoTthrni  Siati'",  in  tlittir  preaeot  condition,  have  little  oompreheoaicn  •>(  Ibe  burden 
of  iliiiiiK  IhiK  work,  fi>r  the  fint  time,  in  the  face  of  auoh  diffloultiea  iit  i»iw  «nvlnn 
Ihi;  uiani-n  of  ]n^>|>l(;  in  these  State*.  Unleia  th*  preMent  ((enenttloL  •mi  bn  r4^»cb•d 
In  ten  y<'tir!>,  tbisrurw  of  illiteracy  will  go  onfaat«niiigi(aelfoamilll<<iii<iryuaIband 
|icr[H-tiiatiiiu  all  ibi'  {leeuliar  evila  of  Soothern  life.  The  New  EngUu.I  (•(alua,  ur  the 
Iwu  t^tnli-H,  Mii-uui'biiKPtt*  and  New  York,  have  a  larger  property  Tahmtluo  Ibiui  Uia 
wh'de  Soulb.  Tli>-  pi-iiple  of  MiuoachueetlH  could  buy  Mlaaiailppl  ami  I'lurlda  wiUi 
their  invvi>rni<-iiiH  ill  (he  ■aviogs  'jaiilu.  Boutberti  valnatluna  are  iicct'Marllf  low, 
brcaiia*  Iijw->1  -<•  lar^j'ly  ou  unaalablc  iiroperlj  ;  and  additional  tasaliQn  ttit>ni  nlwKya 
UieauH  a  w*-  btinlvn  on  eonutry  people  unable  to  l«ar  it.  Too  mnoli  at  Iliu  TlUag*  ' 
and  city  wolib  i>  pili-il  up  al  the  ei|ieuiu  of  the  open  country.  In  nlmrl,  *  ilomnvf  ' 
three  Stati-!- :ii>-  iii  jii'-t  that  Hnancial  cunditlon  ttLere  taxation  for  tli<<  iieiinwltim  uf 
got  ■■niiiK-iii  I-  Imi'li  iiMiuie;  and  eilucalion  ia  elwaja  poatponed  I'l  fnudaini^DtAl  * 
wicial  ij>  r>'>oi[i>-.  Ill  ilir  new  ijuntb  avt'TythJug  1h  to  be  done,  the  H\m\-^  »n,-U-ao  Xa  j 
be  Tt'l'ii.li.  i:'<lii-iii- '■  rea^juated.  civilizatiou  supported  on  a  far  timrr  ri|>f>n>Ir« 
ecal-'  ili'iii  <'■■  'I'l  ''■!■■  '■!•)  di»iH.-it*atiim.  Theru  are  a  duzen  luperatlTr  imMic  ohm  fnc 
evrit  >'itiil:'  ::,ii'<;:.irili:tl  rraclie* the  lax-gathcren.  TheachiNiltazti  [taiil  by  itinniw 
r»uip»[.i*iv' !.  '  <  i:  >'!).  ^iiid aliuuhl  wholly  by  the  whitoo.  Inecoreanrcnuutiial  Bod 
Ibe  lH-:t<-i  •'lit  "I  i.iTiiilii'M  lar)>rly  aapporlin^  public  uihools  to  whii  It  tlmy  iraj)  UBt 
M'liil  tlir'T  ■■■■•  ■  .  Ml •-II.  Tlip Southern  (leuple  may  bu  jiushnl,  ever^  .v-ar,  U>  a  IDOdr 
eriti- I'll  r--u<' "I  ;,  <:ii<' •■ITuTt  1  liul  it  would  rciinire  twice  the  inuiiey  noti' eipendod 
locr.'-  ■''•-  •  \i  ■■■■•■■  :■  "t  ibi'  i^ulU  kix  months  of  good  wbiwling  a  jrur.  auil  thst  to 
».■»  u:.T..i-.'....  .'.  i ibLliiy. 

W!,<ii  '>^■'  -','■  ■■  "I  >li<-  ■•oniiiKin  noboolM  uf  the  South — ea|iecially  "I  On>  «Ml  Iwm 
...a-l-v  •'!.■  ^  ;'!'rii  p'-->p)e  call  by  that  name,  eiteuding  along  Iti"  matt  ft>n 
V..tI'-V>.  V  1.  I  <  ■  .<  K'.'i  liraudi-  iu  Texaa,  e<mielimes  hundreds  of  iiiiIm  inland,  bo- 
•i-1.'*  I'.'  -lo'iiiite  realm,  the  uioaiitain  world,  from   IlarpM't  IVny,    Walk 

V  .1  ,  .1  :ii">'    '      M     i^onirry.  Ala.— we  miial  bear  in  tnind  Ihe  cnviiutiiitrDt  vf  thi 

>. '; -  '       "t  "Nt  Niirtberii  newHpapera  have  rompannl  the  iiilut-ittiuaal  o|h 

IK'it       -i<  -    '  '   ■  -■'•  i(!i  wiih  tbiMpof  rural  New  Knttlanil.  to  the  diiiiiar,iii«iDMit  of 
ib-'UV'T  '   '..■•!    f<<ri;et  lliat  thi- iii);niB<'aDce  (if  educational  ■latixticaflir  amk 

I  <<ii.)i  tr.>  '  '   :  -  «-i  ibe  ca\  ir<>uinrni  uf  I  lie  wlioul.     No  mail  really  arnmiwloft 

nttb  1'.'  -'    ■■'<■■■   •  ■■'■  tUf  I'liiintry  r-mld  make  lb"  KmlcHint:  bluniltrrv  lain  whM 
Hi.  -f  :!■.:■  ■    ■■-   ■  .-..    f  illi-ii.     Kvery  inlelligeiil  Nnrlhem  man,  burn  and  rramil^B^ 
f  r.i.  ^■   '    i     .        ■    t.."*-  wliLii  til"  •iinimiiii  m-IuhiI,  working  In  ■  l-^'  I'lniieeihi 
w.'i;  ..  J  •<  I  111!  Ji-rij,  ir.  i.f  ■■iiliifblciiinent  bimI  ilivijiline,  liaa  dona  Ibrd 

i(.,-i  >■  ,■■  -  «  .■  ■!.  -  [IK  tiire  ■■!  ilie  aiera^e  New  Kii|>1aiiil  inTriiiihip  in  mlndi  I 
111  I'  J  ' "  I'.  .'  '  ^  .J'  '-iiii]--ii«)ujr».  i.irvei|  ••«%  of  tliewt  purliuua  uf  the  SoatUaf 
T.|.:i..l  ■..    1  1'    r-.ii  mbiiis  >if  whiHil  life  will  iHt-nuie  apparent.     In  iho  1| 

(I'll.'].        '  irdi  teti-liL' |iBrl  ut  the  Huuth,  awariued  by  Ihe  negro  popalali 
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be  win  find  the  overwhchning  majority  of  adult  pcojilo,  frt'odiiini,  uine-tentliA  uf 
whom  do  not  read,  doubt  leM  iinpn)vin<;  after  a  fashiou,  luit  living  as  no  connidorahlo 
c1m8  of  country  people  live  in  the  North.  A  con«i<leral>lo  portion  of  tlio  white  p<'o- 
pie  either  read  little  or  not  all,  oven  when  of  some  degree  of  general  intelligence  and 
worth.  The  vast  majority  are  in  no  8tat<*  toHhoulder  additional  financial  hordenii.  The 
few  well  off,  thoroughly  awake,  and  active  in  good  worktt  support  a  three  month's  com- 
mon school,  to  which  they  often  are  not  willing  to  send  their  own  children.  Yet 
these  achools,  defective  as  they  may  he,  are  often  the  highest  tntinenco  for  the  np- 
lifting  of  the  minority  of  the  people,  though  liki*  nn  island  in  a  surnuiudingsea  where 
so  many  things  oppose  and  so  few  Hupport.  .Such  conipariHonH  betwren  th«*  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  Southern  and  Northern  children  are  wildly  misleading,  for 
they  Ignore  the  conditions  of  Mociety  amid  which  tht*  school  in  f*KtabliBh«'d  aiid  in 
which  it  must  l>e  worked. 

My  own  conclusion,  from  wide  observation  during  the  past  sevfii  years  in  all  these 
BtAtes,  in  constant  communication  with  the  public  school  authori lien,  the  only  South- 
ern people  who  have  reliable  knowh'dgo  of  thi'  statr  of  popular  educutitm,  may  Ihs 
aammed  up  somewhat  in  the  following  HUgi;f*<tioiis  including  my  mature  opinions  of 
the  duty  of  the  remainder  of  the  country  in  tho  pn-mises. 

First,  the  Northern  people,  at  present,  should  in  no  way  relax  their  private  and 
ehnroh  contributions  for  the  education  of  the  ci>1ore4l  fulk  and  such  portions  of  the 
poorer  whites  as  may  be  reached  by  the  peculiur  syst^^m  of  mission  si'hools  now  largely 
supported  by  them.  ludiNcriminate  giving  to  the  cr>wd  of  private  solicituis  fh)m 
the  South  for  irn^siKiusihle  nehool  work  is  not  wi>e.  The  effort  of  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  Southern  colored  clergy  to  establish  the  parochial  churi'h  system  ol  school- 
ing, everywhere  the  weakest  side  of  American  education,  should  receive  no  connte- 
nance  fh>m  the  eommon  school  public  anywhere.  The  colored  people  should  be 
urged,  for  ordinary  purposes,  to  eoueentrate  their  means  on  the  improvement  of  the 
common  school.  The  higher  mission  seli«H)is  for  colored  students  should  rather  1>e 
eodowe*],  enlarged,  and  improved  than  multiplied.  There  are  now  enough  of  them, 
if  properly  managed,  to  supply  the  ilemand  for  the  secondary  and  higher  education  of 
the  ablest  colored  youth,  to  train  teachers  and  clergymen — the  two  greatest  forces  in 
the  moral  impro%'cmeut  of  their  people^-and  furnish  the  opportunity  for  industrial, 
•grioultural,  mechanical,  ami  housfkeeping  service.  A  good  deal  might  be  done  by 
Judicious  private  studeut  aid  U*  Southern  academies  and  colleges  for  white  youth  aud 
by  helping  normal  schools  antl  institutes  for  training  tt^achers.  In  many  ways,  the 
private  capitalists  and  moneyed  associations  now  coming  in  possession  of  \iist  areas 
of  valuable  .Southern  territory  can  aid  in  developing  that  popular  intelligence  which 
uloue  insures  general  material  )tn»Hperity. 

Our  Northern  teacliiTn  need  little  ur;;ing  to  show  a  friendly  interest  in  Southern 
ednctttion  ;  for,  aln'ady,  the  Northern  and  Southern  si  hitol  men  and  wimien  are  the 
olosetit  professional  fruteriiity  in  the  Kepuhlic.  It  would  ;;rea(ly  help  if  the  press  of 
oor Northern  <-ilies  wtmid  inftirm  itself  mitn'  thoroughly  coiicfiiiing  thi^  feature  of 
Southern  life.  One  mouth's  pn'Hfutation  of  this,  really  the  fnuit  vii*\v  of  the  South, 
in  place  of  the  back-alle\  \iv\v  soofrm  given  hy  the  partisan.  ]ioIitical.  ami  religious 
Dress,  woultl  awaken  .1  wlioleso[ue  and  hi'al'lit'ul  iiihTeMr  throui^h  the  whole  country. 
As  it  is,  the  ignoram-f  of  many  of  our  leadiiii:  Norihern  journals  on  thi**  subject  is 
ntU|ieudouN,  and  their  ileliverances  on  SouthiTii  ciltieational  ailairh  havi*  no  claim  to 

respect. 

Kut  that  man  niUHt  be  poorly  infornu'd  who  thinks  this  vast  work  can  be  done  by 
private  aid  alone.  If  thf  South  it  ti>  u«-t  a  rcul  lift.ih.it  will  i-n.itilf  at  h-a^t  twelve 
Stutcs  to  otfer  anyihiii;:  like  tin*  average  Aineri>*an  op]>ortunit>  tit  thit  generation  of 
her  children,  it  must  be  by  a  KptM^dy  and  genenms  Msti-m  of  tt'm|H»rary  national  aid, 
After  the  most  careful  ole<ervution  I  atn  i-oiivineed  that  without  y*nr\i  helpf-  r  a  dii/.«*n 
of  thc^e  great  States  they  must  gi>  on  slowly  tloandehng  thnnigh  a  bog  of  illiteracy 
lu  all  thn  lower  regions  of  Hoeiety.  that  will  more  and  mure  inxolve  tbem,  and  tiually 
the  whole  cuuulrv.  tn  such  calamities  as  il  is  not  wim'  t«»  encounter. 
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In  u  Kf-iiiTul  witv,  ouch  ■  ■jstomuf  hUIodkI  kid,  wiaalf  purdad  bytli*  "**'~iti! 
ami  wIiiiiniMerri)  by  ibe  Stetekutharltla*,  caafltwd  to  tha  building  npof  thaeoouaMi 
■rhiHtl,  traiiiiiiic  uf  trairhen,  aud  tha  like,  In  t«D  jtmta  woald  plant  tb«  aouaVj  Ala- 
tn<-l  urbiHil  riruilj-  niiil  with  Udaralile  elBcittaoj  thrDogh  the  wbol*  Boath  ;  and  that 
iaibitfunilauii'iital  uf«d  of  thia •action,  Sonthem  towua,  tho«|h  wearing  tha  nana 
auil  aviuiuiiiK  thi>  fiiriuluwa  of  eitiea,  an  few  in  oompariaoii  with  tha  popalatim. 
ViTKiuiab3iiiii>t(>n>--llfthof  her|ieup1eio  townsoftwo  tbomaodandapwardt,  fiorth 
CatotiDu,  with  a  ikiji illation  of  a  million  and  a  (luartei,  baa  hardly  ■hondiad  tboomd 
pHi|>lr  iu  thill  Hlylc  "t  town*.  The  National  Camutarj  above  Tlekabnrg,  HiMlMSppt. 
<*bi<rr>tlac|'  ibi-lHHli»uf  16,000  Union  ■oldiera,hua been  theauwtpppnlanaoltjof  thai 
ICfai  Stan-.  Whiloiiiuny  of  theM  towna,  aapaoiallj  the  oonntj  aeati,  vhiehantka 
rital  '•■•ii(>>ra.  ii>'>-<l  nraidtance,  it  ii  in  the  open  country,  where  the  ehildnn  ohioflj 
live  am)  tin-  iiii(.w>-<  »r  [leopleara  alowty  rialng  abore  the  wreck  of  war,  tbataiaaldll 
moat  vuIiiuHIf,  TI:i-  lanntTy  ecboola  are  too  oftao  eo  poor  and  brief  that  they  tmm  to' 
many  ••f  ili--  nnixTior  [iraple  to  itand  in  tbe  way  o[  aomethlng  bettat.  Thfl  prnlilaw 
ia  i«  givr  .1  iiilinilili-  nli-monlbe country  tchool,  in  a  comftortable  achoolbosae^  wllk 
bvrlii'ni  u'>  K-""'  o'  >'"'  t'ommnnily  can  ftamuh,  to  the  cbiidMU  of  both  raoM throng 
all  iIk'  Stjl'-n.  I<  Mill  iitieil  twice  the  money  the  people  now  fori  able  to  raise  toito 
thi-.     in  i-iiM'  uf  iiiilUiDal  old,  tbelt  ntmoat  ability  will  be  Uxed  to  bnlld  irTtnnmniuM 

ami  funiiHb  uililiiiouiiliichuulii  tor  ttie great  infloxof  pnpiia  thnebroogbt  <i| ilioot. 

If  Ilii' liiililit-HcliiH'l  |>arty  iu  every  encfa  oommunity  eoald  be  rtrengthi '»<!  ui  cliU 
way.  It  »i.til.l  i:ik.' Iivart  and  floally  oTerconie  all  obiitaclea.  Itcoald  nmiir  ~r)i^,u 
tbai  rbf  fH-oiil-'  wliii  tiuw  iiay  the  tazea  could  neeftir  their  own  famlllea,  ivtiit  h  iLixIr 
n]ii>':iti-il  •■■III  iiiiil  iLkughten  would  lie  glad  to  teaob,  and  woold  thus  IjU  iUk  oiiiu- 
m«ii  Ki'liiiol  iioiii  iiii  nrrangeucnt  for  "the  lower  orders"  to  whatit  ■biiulil  l>i>roiuo, 
tliK  |.>.i|ili-'«<»iiitii<>ii  iwninaiy.  ThnBenooaraged,  Ibelnflueutlal  etaae  wuuM  l'i>uuma 
tlx'  udviHaiv  i-f  irn'r^'aurd  taxation,  and  everywhere  the  common  aohool  txiuUl  eama 
til  t\„-  friiiiT  :■■■  Til-'  ;;[i>al  nplifting  forcu  in  communitiea  now  blighted  I'j  ii;iiunuioa 
anil  »i',  nliM'li  ):»■'-  ili'Trwilb.    Tvu  years  of  such  work  would  leave  Ilio  Souiliorii 

im-iiii   •••  I Ii  l«'iii-t  ;ib1«  Iban  now  to  aapinrt  public  education  that  In  itM^mitlda 

limi'  -.jt.->ii.il  .>:•(  ixiilil  1-r  withdrawn  aud  tbeae  Klatas  left  to  tbemaolvto. 

Ii  '•  ii)iii>»t  ,ii,|Mi--ili|i-  fur  a  man  wbu  tuu  «peul  his  life  in  any  puniou  nf  «ut 
S'»riii-  )'i  ■^-  >i-  >.  »'..>'T''  tliPB>-buol  la  but  one  of  inauy  powerfnl  agencleH  of  poptil«r 
trail,  'ij,  '"ii'ili  '■■  t1:i'  i^ri-ai  importance  vf  aguoduooutry  dlttriet  or  vlllngo  tohab|.      ^ 

iti  - "!   ■-:   •!■■  ihaii  balf  tboliuuth  ia,  even  lo-day.     It  take*  ttio  pUm  «aA      ' 

■:•  -  '    ,  '  >p'  <   .ili>    aiu'init  tb»  ignorant  adult  jivople,  tbe  u^rlty  of  tb* 

I    ''  :  ^  :   '  :'.i-i<-.'<'ii  iuititiiiiuiiiiumlaKeui;ka  in  aniureailvauoedoiKiiRiDnllyi 

It'-  .  .  I  .-'    '■'  jriii>pt»u  iir  Tn-ki'gee,  with  a  wife  from  Flake,  Allanla,  or 

I:  I  '    J '.  .  :■-■<  lull-.;  ilip  ciilorcd achwd,  but  the  Iwuiu  iK-come  clio  ceiilor  ttF 

•■  I,-  ■■•  ■  ..l.inil  ]>i--i]ilr.     Tlipy  peninadi:  them  to  Mend  their  iiblldtMi  l« 

•■ '.  -■        '  I'  ':     .i-At'ui  \a)jrancy  wbii-h  i»  the  ciirai-  iif  (Mdunxl  cbilIIi<H>il,  ImmA 

(:-■  ■■■■.,.  .•lnii-tlhi-iruiiitbi-raiud«'eiil  b«iiiiekti'|iing  and  iliutr  fatltwK 

I',    '."  !  r'-'-f-l  lirM-wurk.  uliaim;  the  iHMipli-  iint  uf  tbi^ir  brutal  beiding 

■■>,:'*>'       ;    I  .'..•'  tlirir  t>ai;an  -ii)HTiititioiin,  ki-i'pllii'iiiiiiitiir  thclmi'Uuf  Utf 

•?  .1:      '  ■   .■  !   .:<<!  il.i-  txililii  i:iii«  wbu  uHi  tbem.  It-acli   thi-iu  \v  uruld  oa>a> 

(■    -  '  •■!  i'4iiiil>  lifi',  '■■■tiibliili  a  i;uud  tlunday  ecbuiO  witli  a  Iibtwry, 

u:  <:  ,  '  .:..-   f*  'I'l*'  ■"  "  Iwiiui-u"  (hi-  blalhrnkiio  pri-acli>-;  who  la  iko 

\-  ■■■  '  -'  '  •iil'irfd  UMl.     I  kiK'n-  hiiU'lnxlHuf  while  t^uiitbuni  tt-arlum 

u     <   I  'I'.ul  |>t<>f.'ui'>ii:il  |H-oid--  ill  ihfir  rumiiiaiiillee,  li'iMltiii  Ibg 

)■  >i-  '•<     .iN-l   Ilii'i-i,;b  Ilii'iii  Kreatl^  bi^lpiug  the  [larent*,  jitirnRtltig 

■  i|      ..  :  '  ill*-  I'lH'ii,  |iii«biu;;  fiirwutd  t1i<^  temiierauce  4-i'f<iriiiitiliin, 

A-.-\  ,    :  t:,-  r  till  [I  li  IM  a  ii'Vival  uf  lutrlliK^ntand  )>racticBl  fellgto^. 

N  '    V       '     .  ,1.    :•  L->|>'lr4  n  hvrp  ibp  I'litldrrn  can   be  gathered  Into  • 

!•■■  ■  ■         :-i<r<i-iit<t)i-r>ln<'atiimaltriiiniiiuiirthe  head,  heart,  and  hHi^-' 

I  ;■  '■■'  •  vi-ry  family  and  tlit>  lunpiratiuu  vf  every 
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better  thiugii.  Nuw,  tliu  Stiuthi'ni  iMniimuu-scrhool  piiUlio  tnitruatH  tho  Nut  ion  to 
help  plftnt  ill  every  dintrict  in  Uuh  illiiiiituble  ruulin  thin  iiofiiliur  Aiiittriciin  iustilii- 
tiou  Mid  make  it  sti  ^(mhI  tlint  it  iiiuy  lu'ooiue  t)io  cciitor  of  ji  trno  Aint»rican  civiliza- 
tion and  the  prido  uid  joy  of  iiiilliuiiH  yet  unborn. 

Some  of  ourNortheru  {MMiplo  l»«liovo  that  nutioual  aid,  oh  diMcribod,  would  iiijuro 
the  South.  A  claiM  of  Hocial  theorlttU  opiKHio  tho  common  Hvhool  ilH«*lf  on  tliin 
ground,  aud  the  most  HiM3ciouii  argumiMit^i  agoiiidt  national  aid  conu^  tnuu  this 
quarter.  I  do  not  here  argue  the  fundamental  4iieMtion,  on  which  tho  Anit'rican 
people  has  moilo  up  its  mind.  But  the  theory  that  self-help  in  the  maiuHytring  of 
public  pru«|»erity,  though  true  in  general,  in  thin  application  in  the  right  theory  in 
the  wrong  place.  It  would  help  a  goodmauy  ambitious  and  dogmatic  social  thvurihts 
in  our  country  to  follow  their  bcHiks  less  ami  study  the  American  )ieopIe  more. 
They  would  learn  tlia.t  the  American  ptM)pl4'  is  not  to  In)  judged  by  the  cKtimate, 
reasonable  enough,  of  a  Euro|H!an  |»oaMaiitry,  demorali/etl  by  eenturirri  of  paternal 
despotic  government,  m»  childish  that  manhmMl  must  be  shot  into  it  fmiii  a  Krupp 
oaonou  or  punched  into  it  by  a  soldier's  bayonrt.  'J'he  Anirri«'au  peoplo  h.-ks  a 
mighty  digestion  for  every  sort  of  material  aid,  and  m*  far  has  grown  strong  aud 
self-rvdiant  as  such  aid  has  come.  Chicago  burns  up  in  a  day,  takoH  all  tlit«  money 
the  world  will  give  or  lend,  and  in  twenty  years  beconi«rH  the  wontler  of  the  continent. 
If  our  social  science)  philonopher  will  get  a  pocketful  of  exciirHJon  tickctH,  for  an 
outing  through  the  fourte«*n  NorthweHturu  States  between  Niagara  Falls  and  AluHka, 
be  will  confront  an  original  object-lCHSou  iu  national  aid  Ui  American  civiii/atitin 
that  may  convince  him  ''there  are  more  things''  in  the  Tnited  States  of  America 
'*  than  are  dre-amcNl  of  in  his  philosophy." 

In  17H£)  the  new  American  Republic  accepted  the  gift  of  the  vant  territory  now  iu- 
oIude<l  iu  the  tive  ohier  Western  States,  and  began  ihat  system  of  persistent  national 
aid  to  American  civilization  which,  stimulating  the  Mdf-help  of  the  people,  Inismade 
Ohio,  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  Unitm,  the  rival  of  New  York  as  the  pivotal  polit- 
ical State  and  the  new  West  the  dominant  power  in  the  Kepubli4-.  Tlie  Nation  oifered 
a  farm  to  every  man  wlui  would  go  West,  and  a  generous  grant  of  lands  for  common 
eobools  and  colleg(v«.  In  \rO'.\  the  nation  purchawHl  LtmiMiann,  from  the  <iulf  to  the 
creet  of  the  gn*at  monntatnH,  and  in  Is'iO  wont  inti>  an  ex]M'nHive  war  to  gain  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  empire  eastwanl.  Thus,  beytmd  the  MisNissippi,  the  Nation  t»b- 
taintid  by  trade  or  the  greater  outlay  of  war  every  foot  of  ground  to  the  I'aciiic.  with 
new  millions  for  Alaska.  The  Nation  has  s|N'nt  who  knows  how  niucli  in  clearing 
this  wide  realm  of  savages,  Hubsiilizing  the  great  avenues  td'  travel,  lifting  the  val- 
leys and  leveling  the  mountaiiiH,  <»ver  which  countless  swarms  of  |ti>op]i<  have  g(»ne 
in  to  possess  the  new  paradise.  In  the  civil  war  it  made  new  grants  f(»r  Jigricultural 
and  MU'chanical  colleges,  ami  gave  millions  of  money  and  valuable  public  proiMTties 
for  the  srh(M>ling  of  the  fn-edmeii.  Mop' than  one  Western  Stale  lias  bottomed  its 
echmd  fund  on  the  distributed  Mirplns  revenue  of  ]KU>.  The  old  Kast  has  poured 
money  into  the  WeM  f«ir  half  a  century,  t«>  build  rbun-hes  and  m'Ii'miU.  In  every 
wa^' Ameri«-an  eiiterprisi*  and  Christian  philanthropy  cmild  ^ng;:«>t,  the  ii«*w  West 
has  1ie<*n  cr.'immed  and  rammed  ami  coaxed  aud  pioddf-d  with  m.-iti-rial  aid  from  this 
and  every  Iau«l.  Now.  f*iir  philosopher  will,  of  ciMirse.  expect  ti»  find  i1ii'n«'  tmniiTn 
States  the  most  tboriMighly  "demoiali/ed  "  portion  of  tberninn.  Mr  will  le:irii  that 
WeifttTii  American  life  does  not  adjust  itself  ti>  the  litib*  formiil:i.-^  thai  -eein  m»  enni* 
pivhensive  to  a  portion  of  our  s|H*culative  "siholarn  in  ptilities,"  for  thi">e  foiiiteen 
8tat4*s,  which  have  received  nuire  outside  aid  fortMlnratinn  th:in  an\  pi-npb- oti  earth, 
have  done  and  are  now  doing  more  than  any  i>ther  (MMijdr  for  the  traiiiim:  i>f  their 
youth.  Their  ctuimioifM'hooI  system,  with  its  upper-story  hi;:h  and  iiKnnal  "mIuhii 
and  State  university,  Mjtjti*  nf  its  defects,  in  the  broitdcHt  sy-teui  nf  pnblir  iiftrnirtmn 
ami  training  f«>r  fri*e  citi/en*<hi[t  in  Christendom.  Where  would  «Mir  iiiip«Tial  Wist- 
ern  cuiintry  have  been  hail  this  ]ietty  crotelift  of  the  ni*w  sociiil  phihi^uphv.  now  tin* 
favitrite  dogiiiii  tif  Mime  of  iiur  rtrcles  of  e\i-hisive  •iilture,  bi  en   the   l.iw   of  piiMic 
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BUlDg  OpportllT 


tunched.    Tfai' 
«o  tbo  grouDil 


y  for  tLc  ]>Bnt  orvpnty-flif   tfi^snl     Tin-  luuviuc   puv 
M  Mlf-hel|i.  m-iiurunnly  ftidtri  l>y  putilto  enoourBiBoiueiit, 
of  A.iiierio«n  lib. 

irtii  8lmt<M  At*  boeontlUK  tlie  nnw  ap«iilnK  lunil  uf  the  Kopablic. 
TbooriKioAl  -.'iiti  LiK'iit  WM  uhlnlly  in  tlio  ((anliii  opulH,  viA  Itifi  llie  kmniiii);  rain- 
mi  ntbnr  rMauruM)orib(MM  uiightyCumiDiiuweiiJthiiKlinoat  un- 
•'  iiruA  of  tbu  South  »  «  btglift  from  tlifl  whole  ooiiutry  to  ipil 
atioiuil  Bn»u|;ciiiout  that,  in  due  timo,  aUall  huint  itii  iabartni; 
cImM  loaomeilihii;  liko  the  iatclligcncc  ami  itklll  or  the  rnat  oT  thv  Union.  111!  th*l 
i«done  th«  S-i'i  li  i .  :i  i>lr>iD|{  niiui  oUalonl  to  a  ti*»-<i»k   (r«i)  In  >  l.oulHiMiix  «i(aiup. 

That»chievF.i.  ^rulion  willi  caplt&l  tliiWMlu;  »iid  Uio  aiiteMdid  dt«Diu  of  WcMt- 

em  civilizBtiLi  >  i.  r,  jinaiiyl  lii  the  itiapirih);  Hlntiuo  of  "  Hull  CulumblB,"  from  Woab- 
InCton  toCal.l.r.iK. 

Tbia  ia  tb»  ^nulhrru  I'llui'atiunal  aituatiun,  ita  wliievomeiila,  iieoeMiilitw,  mid  {irw- 
peet««a  I  aec-  it.  I  nml  not  ruiwat  tbat  it  furixu  apaa  a*  n  [iroblrni  tou  ]{TnNt  (nr 
•olatioa  by  any  npuiii'iilic  dTort.  No  fouiuui  ri  in,  di>  n-iigiiiiia  aeot,  no  ayiitoni  at 
privato  kid  cnn  do  for  the  South  what  it*  ptogn.jaye  nliinatiouitl  pitlilio  aiwni«a  ua 
nnat  bp  duna.  Tbia  luiKhty  work  —  the  iiradual  upUftiHK  of  thn  lowfr  tUtrf  of  clvU- 
iulion  inaiitwnSUlm— haa»lraadf  boon  well  ln»uj{iirat«d  by  tbo  fioiitbiim  eiluiw 
lioDkl  public,  tt  ie  Itvcauwi  that  homa  publlo  hM  dan«  and  la  doing  ao  niioh  thai  I 
plead  with  llii  gu-.'iili' of  th«  Niirlh  *ml  the  Nation  tnoitcnd  the  lielpiuH  huud.  For, 
in  all  tbiwe  iii.n .  thi-hIii  that  iu*o1v«  tlia  national  life,  wo  nhall  lenn  on  brokpo  rcMta 

while  we  ilo] I    i.n    x-cli  and  jiarliea,    tUcs  low  aell-intcrcat  of  eoiumt'rvB,  or  tb* 

aniiable  whiin-'  ..i  ^'I'loijr  for  dolivenuce.  Under  ibe  grocloiia  rruTtdoncn  wblcb  has 
DeTri  fort^otti'n  ilii*  Bepublia  WB  mdat  raty  on  the  AtuerlRAti  paoplf,  ninvloj;  al]  (u- 
l[FtlM>r,  lo  do  k  work  BO  iaimnwa  to  Mctent,  at  bciit  no  Hmdnal  ta  t1»  rvaulta  on  tb« 
Kalioa'n  life.  And  by  Iha  p«i>pLe  in  llila  connrcllon  I  in»aii  lbt>  whola  AnieTicau  p«o- 
pie,  ainwly  ioatnii-t»l,  nlnTated,  and  (Oldad  in  the  way«  of  Jimtice,  iTcodoui,  reltglflti, 
nnd  lotelhsent  |kiwvi  by  that  ffmwinit  pnb)tceTarywh«Tctluttdiao«nu  the  real  af|pu 
nf  the  timea.  Tb-'ti,  frvm  Slala  and  Naliou  ahull  eone  up  a  lubllmc  rraponee  tu  tba 
iD^(«Mie  worda,  writteo  in  lh«  nininonb)«  ordinauca  that  save  civic  life  to  the  nair. 
North  waat:  "  lieli^tion,  moraliljiaDd  knuwteilga  boiujt  eaannlial  lo  gooH  ipivornuiaDk 
and  the  hap|iitirM  of  mankind,  aehoohi  anal  the  neana  of  edneatitta  ahall  ba  Ib^ 
•Tct  eoeoutBEed." 
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^n  oddreM  detirered  at  (he  conferetice  on  fAe.Wjfro,  iMike  Mohonk,  y.  }'.,  •/m/jt,  1H!H). 

Daring  the  paMt  ten  yeare  of  ii  iiiiiiistry  of  tHliivatioii  Hiiiong  th«i  8<iiitherii  |H)0|i1o  in 
all  thu  Soutberii  Statfes,  I  liavo  Itven  often  cliallonged  to  formulate  uiy  opinion  con- 
oeniing  the  prt*Hvnt  condition  and  future  out<*oiiie  of  the  Negro.  My  invariable 
answer  is :  I  have  come  to  this  |K)rtion  of  the  country  an  an  out-and-out  advocate  of 
the  DniveniAle«lucation  of  the  heart,  the  head,  iind  the  hand  ]>ofwiMe  for  all  onlers 
and  couditiouH  of  the  American  people.  I  believe  the  ChriBtian  ndigion,  an  it  lay  in 
tb«  mind  and  Hlione  forth  in  the  Hpeech  and  life  of  the  great  Teacher  and  Havior  of 
man,  includes  this  idea  of  education.  All  the  progretts  this  world  haM  seen  out  of 
old  pagan  condltiouH  of  race,  caste,  soi'iety,  and  government,  has  been  the  work  of 
this  mighty  n'gcneratiiig  influence.  I  hold  it  the  deadliest  treason  and  revolt  against 
ibe  Christ  inn  civilization,  a  backing  down  into  paganism,  or  a  worse  lapse  into  the 
alongb  of  de8|Nind  of  alisolute  atheiHui  and  Hccularism,  to  impeach  the  power  of  this 
divine  agency  to  cure  »11  our  American  ills. 

I  began  my  present  ministry  of  education  ten  years  ag(»,  in  the  Southern  Atates,  in 
fall  faith  in  this  gospel  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  Kepublio  from  '*the  re- 
mainder of  wrath'*  that  still  vexes  its  progress  and  looms  like  a  black  despair  over 
ita  Icaat  a«lvanc<*4l  |Kirtion.  And,  although  I  can  not  ])retend  to  have  converted  or 
convinced  anylMMly,  I  have  neen  with  what  an  upHfling  of  the  soul  the  better  sort  of 
the  Kontbem  people  welcome  any  man  who,  in  honesty  of  pur}»<»se,  love  of  country 
and  of  all  his  countrymen,  endeavors  to  get  down  to  the  l>ottoni  facts  of  the  situation, 
with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  position  of  all  true  men,  and  with  an  invincible  hope 
and  a  holy  obstinacy  in  standing  by  the  bright  side  of  (io<rs  providence  in  American 
affairs.  The  fact  that  one  man  can  go  through  all  these  States,  among  all  clasaea, 
everywhere  testifying  to  the  grandeur  of  the  full  American  idea  and  urging  the  {leople 
to  live  up  to  the  vision  of  the  fulhers,  with  all  but  universal  acceptation,  so  that  the 
discords  in  this  ministry  have  hardly  1»een  enough  to  emphasize  the  harmonies,  is  to 
me  an  assurance  that  the  same  line  of  work,  assumed  by  a  greater  man  and  tin  ally 
adopteil  by  tbt>  inlluential  claKseM  of  our  p«'ople.  will  shape  the  highway  out  of  the 
prwwnt  complications. 

My  only  recipe  fi»r  the  s«ilution  of  ail  those  pnddenis  that  still  divide  the  country  is 
the  putting  on  of  that  jiidinal  and  resolute  Christian  attitude  of  mind  that  insists  on 
looking  at  all  the  facts  of  the  cam'.  s«*tting  them  in  their  proper  relations,  all  the  time 
•earching  for  the  elements  «>f  progress  which  are  the  vital  centers.  It  seems  to  mo 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  misunderstanding  ami  conflict  at  preatMit  is  the  result  of  a 
practical  inability  in  the  inassea  of  the  peiipie  to  rise  to  this  position  and  the  inio- 
chiovous  |>ertinacity  of  too  many  leiMlers  of  public  opinion  everywhere  in  keeping 
the  national  mind  engrossed  with  the  temiNirary  and  iineasential  facta  of  the  case. 
With  no  disposition  to  luisreprcMieiit  or  misunderstand  anylMNly,  I  rei|M»nd  tn  your 
call  to  tell  my  experience  as  an  observer  of  the  8outhrni  sitnation,  es|»e«'ially  aa  it 
concerns  the  Negro  citixen  in  the  sixt<*<*n  Southern  States  <>f  the  rninn,  as  I  have 
D  hint  during  a  virtual  residence  in  these  States  for  ten  years  past. 
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It  wut:M  Mceni  that  thonghtftil  ChriaiUui  people  might  »t  least  endeaTor  to  nallae 
tilt*  Hinipli'  gofip(*l  rule  of  '*  doiDg  as  they  woald  be  done  by  "  in  the  Jndgoie&t  of  flMh 
other  tu  an  afTalr  8o  loomentooa,  where  mistakes  are  fraught  witii  soeh  aownlU 
pomihilitien  aa  in  this  great  discassion.    It  is  easy  to  see  how  mneh  of  the  diJBoattgf  - 
couieN  from  thiH  inability  to  '*  pat  one's  self  In  the  plaoe  "  of  his  opponent, 

WiMild  it  Dot  In>  possible  for  a  larger  nnmber  of  our  foremost  Soothem  leadm^la 
ohnn*h,  Btat**,  ami  Hociety,  to  try  to  appreciate  the  motives  and  temper  of  theU^al 
p«H>|iIt*«)f  tho  North  in  the  great  act  of  conferring  fall  American  oitlienablp  on  tkd 
Nej^ro,  aftrr  his  rniancipation,  25  years  ago?  I  do  not  defend  any  lijaftloa^  ^yi^ 
auny,  rerklenrt  t-xiKTiiuenting  with  govemmeot  itself,  that  followed  that  aet;  ao 
tboui;htful  man  ilefondii  such  things  to-day;  bat  I  do  hold  that  no  tnie  iooaafliea 
of  thin  matter  eun  In)  hail  by  any  man  who  honestly  believes  that  this  exaltalliMl  of 
the  Nei;ro  to  ftiU  American  citizenship  was  either  an  aot  of  seotlonsl  xeTonge^  ft  WB^ 
row  and  frrtK'ioiiH  partisan  policy,  or  the  reckless  experiment  of  an  oiAUsdosatl- 
oienialiMii.  If  vwr  a  people,  iu  a  great  and  national  emergenoy,  aeted  imder  • 
solemn  it«*mM«  of  reii|M>u8ibility  to  Qod,  hamanity,  patriotiam,  and  repoUloMi  laallliH 
tioDs,  I  lielieve  th«*  conviction  of  the  loyal  Korthem  people,  that  shaped  the 
rec^iDstrnction,  in  «'ntitl«Ml  to  this  Jadgnient,  and  will  so  abide  in  history.  It 
OMMt  uieiu«>rubli>  te^itimony  of  a  national  government,  Just  resened  fiom 
peril,  itolemnizeil  l»y  the  death  of  its  vaoeraled  leader,  to  its  faith  In  popalar 
tionii  reconled  in  the  unnals  of  mankind.  ,  *  ^' 

But  it  inuht  be  uiknowledged  that  the  very  nobility  of  tho aot  ihatoouftiiod  tko  *  ^  «.** 
higheAt  earthly  dihtinction  of  full  American  oitisenship  on  a  nation  of  newly  eaoBil*  ~  ^ 
pateil  KlavcH,  of  mi  alien  race,  involved  the  penalty  of  great  Injoatioe  to  Jla  ohJotiL  '-  v 
It  wai*  inevitable  that  the  Nation,  having  committed  itself  to  this  lis rln£  ni|iwlMf  |,  *i* 
would  watch  itH  Hucceim  from  an  ideal  point  of  observation.  80,  for  the  post  tmmflBf  '*% 
yean,  one  misfortune  of  the  negro  citiaen  has  been  that  the  portion  of  the  oo«B^  >>> 
that  won  lii«*  frtK^lom  and  lifted  him  to  thbi  prond  eminence  oovld  do  no  othsrvte^'  .^4 
than  Jud^e  him  iKit  of  its  own  lofty  expeotation,  piecing  oot  IU  almost  eompMo  ^  .'  2 
noraur«*  of  any  similar  people  or  situation  by  repeated  drafts  on  a  boandlasa  IwfS^^  .^^ 
an  almont  rhildliki*  trunt.  and  a  deep  religions  faith,  proven  by  the  ehesrfkl  glvtag^ 
of  |.'i<i.UM»,(NNi  ami  th**iftacrifi(«  of  the  service  of  noble  men  and  women  of 
valuf*  in  the  i*t1ort  to  rralife  the  great  expectation  of  the  Nation. 

A^aiii.  iH  It  mon*  than  plain  jnstioe  that  the  leading  mind  of  the  loyal  Horth, 
nAsvt\  tht*  riiii»ii  tf>  nationality  and  fteedom  in  1966,  shoald  endeavor  to 
ita«-Ii'  thi*  uctu.tt  point  of  view  of  the  Soothem  people  concerning  this  aot  oi 
•truf  tiun  thrn  ami.  to  a  f^nmi  extent,  in  the  present  time?    I  know  that'  the 
painful  U"^>ii  of  hifttory  is  the  difficulty  of  such  comprehension  of  an 
form  of  pMH-i*'t>  l>>  .1  |KM»ple  fur  a  century  trained  in  the  school  of  a  prond 
ce<wiful  tliiiioi  rary.     Not  one  educated  man  in  a  thousand  in  the  United 
|iiii  hiin-M-lf  111  thi'  iilat'c  of  one  of  the  great  Tory  leaders  or  scholars  of  Qreai 
t»r  1ia{«ii  Mitli  aiivthtii^  but  impatience  to  the  account  that  any  European 
nidit  «*r  thi-  (;;»tiii>lir  Church  can  give  of  itself.     How  much  more  difllcalt  fl 
a\«  r.ii^'<>  Nfw  rri^I;ftMd  or  Wenteni  citizen  to  nndenitand  tho  attitude  of  miod 
uhi«  h  an  oM  .-^'Mith'in  planter  or  a  nuMleru  Southern  politician  must  con 
thit  ^  I'Mxii  .kiwi  |M>rtiMit4iua  upheaving  of  5,000,000  freedmeu  to  the  complete 
met  it  of  A  Mil  fit  all  nti/i*u»hip  at  the  clone  of  the  great  war. 

r>>r  r>urf-]\ .  at  r:r-t  fii|;ht.  no  l>oily  of  5,001  >,000i»eople  could  be  imagined 
firil  )*y  .t4  p.ttt  to  juiitify  iinch  i^xiiectatious  than  the  negro  freedmon.    Thrso 
dn-l  \far4  4,^0  tlt«  .N'**i;n»  wai*  a  pagan  savage,  inhabiting  a  continent  still 
thf-  «ha*lo«r  ..f  .til  iiiirfitrded  pa«t.    A  hundred  years  ago  the  ancestors  pertaapiof  • 
iuuj<'nt>  of  th«<  7.i'i«'.<4«f  Negroes  now  in  the  United  States  were  in  the  sam< 
iio'i.     <  If  !..•  {M-oj-lf  MM  the  face  of  the  earth  is  so  little  known  to-day  as  of  the 
au'«tior-«>i  !).•  Atmri'-au  Negro.    Of  various  tri  lies,  nationalities,  and  eh 
pi'rha|i<«  %ftitli  .tci  .Aui-rfitr>-  as  varied  as  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Eoropooa  a^ 
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tioualitieH,  tbew*  {woplo  wore  cMi  into  n  Htnto  of  ftlnvrry  which  ooiifoiiiHkHl  all  pro* 
Tioim  c«>nilitioiiH  anil  only  n*co);ni7.e«1  th«^  nativi*  ability  of  each  man  or  woman  in 
"the  Hurvival  of  tho  HttoHt  **  in  tho  Htrn;;4!le  for  oxiHtonce  on  t\u^  plantation  ami  in 
tb«  housebuld. 

Ouoe  inoro :  It  has  ncyor  boon  roalizc*<l  by  tho  loyal  North,  what  is  evidnut  t^o  wery 
intGlligent  Southoni  man,  what  a  prod ij^ioiiH  change  hu«l  bren  wrought  in  tbisiN^ople 
during  its  years  of  bondage,  and  how  without  the  schooling  of  this  era  the  subse. 
qnent  elevation  of  the  emancipated  slave  to  full  American  citizenship  would  have 
been  an  impossibility.  During  this  brief  ]>eriod  of  tuteluge,  briefest  of  all  oompart^l 
with  any  European  race,  tho  Negro  was  sheltortHi  from  the  three  furies  of  the  ]tniyi*r 
book — swonl,  i>estilence,  and  famine — and  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  up|N*r 
strata  of  the  most  powerful  of  civilized  pcopli'H,  in  a  republic,  amid  the  trialH,  Hacrl- 
6ceM,  and  educating  iuiluenreH  of  a  now  country,  in  the  opening  years  of  "  tho  grand 
and  awful  time**  in  which  our  lot  is  cast.  In  that  condition  he  learned  the  thnn) 
great  elements  of  civilization  more  speedily  than  they  were  ever  leanifd  bofon*.  lie 
learned  to  work.  He  a<M|uireil  tho  language  and  ad«>]»ted  the  religion  of  the  mont 
progressive  of  i>coples.  Gifted  with  a  marvelous  aptitude  for  Huch  wbiMiling,  he  was 
found,  in  1*^>5,  farther  *'out  of  the  woods  ^of  barbarism  than  any  ot]it>r  |MH>ple  at 
the  end  of  a  thousand  years.  The  American  Indian,  in  his  pn>ud  iwilation,  rrpellrd 
all  these  lieneliceut  changes;  and  to-day  the  4>ntire  philanthropy,  n*ligiou,  and 
•tat«*suanship  of  the  Ucpublic  are  wn*stliug  with  the  problem  of  saving  him  fr(»ni  flio 
fate  of  the  butfalo. 

I  find  only  in  the  broad-mindeil  and  most  charitable  leailers  of  our  Northern  alVaira 
anjr  real  anderstauding  of  tho  inevitable  habit  of  mind  which  the  average  Son  them 
citiMD  brings  to  the  contemulat  ion  of  the  actual  condition  or  possibilities  of  the 
negro  American  citizen.  With  a  personal  attachment  to  the  Negn)  greati^r  than  is 
possiMe  for  the  i>eople  of  the  North  ;  with  habits  of  forbearance  and  patient  wait- 
ing OQ  the  iufimiities,  vices,  and  shortcomings  of  this  jieople,  which  to  the  North 
are  unaccountable  and  well  nigh  im|H>ssible  of  imitation  ;  with  the  general  willing- 
nesi  to  cooperate,  as  far  as  the  comfort  and  the  personal  prosiierity  of  its  ohl  slaves 
mre  concerned,  is  it  strange  that  this  act  of  statesmanship  should  apiN*ar  t<»  him  :is 
ibe  wildest  and  most  n^ckless  experiment  in  the  annals  of  national  life?  Even  tho 
most  Intelligent  and  conservative  parent  finds  it  diflicult  to  believe  his  iNilovedrbild 
ia  competent  to  the  duties  of  manhiMNl  or  womanhood,  and  only  with  a  pang  dis^s 
bo  see  the  dear  boy  or  girl  launch  out  on  the  stonuy  ocean  of  life.  What,  then. 
woald  be  the  inevitable  feeling  of  the  ilominant  Southern  clanH,  to  whom  the  Negro 
had  only  been  known  as  a  savage  slowly  evolving  into  the  bumtderstratik  of  civilisa- 
tion as  a  dependent  chattel,  when,  at  the  end  of  a  frightful  war,  it  found  its«*If  in  a 
state  of  civil  subjugation  to  its  old  Imndmeu  T  No  subject  race  ever  nwuals  its  highest 
■apirations  and  aptitudes  to  its  master  race,  and  it  is  not  remarkable  that  only  the 
moat  observing  and  broa«l-niiuded  of  tin;  Si>uthern  ]>eople,  even  3'et,  heartily  believe 
in  tbe  capacity  of  the  Negro  for  civil,  social,  or  industrial  coo|H'ration  with  any  of 
the  Enropean  |>eoples. 

Now,  say  what  we  will,  this  obstinate  inability  and  si»metimes  unwillingneNS  to 
pn(  one's  self  in  the  place  of  the  opponition  have  lM*en  the  most  boptOeHM  featun*  of 
tho  ease,  the  real  "chanm"  bctwet;n  the  leading  minds  of  the  North  and  South. 
80  tO'day,  while  even  partisan  politics  seems  to  pause  in  unrertainty  on  tbe  steep 
odgoof  a  dark  abyss,  when  noble  and  humane  |M'<ipl«t  all  over  the  cimntry  seem  to 
be  lalling  into  despondency,  when  an  oiiiinoiirt  twilight,  tbn-atening  a  storm,  is 
peopled  by  all  the  binlsof  ill  omen,  ami  "  the  hearts  of  men  an*  shaken  with  fear.'* 
I  am  glad  that  we  have  Im>4>ii  summoned  here  to  IiN»k  things  squarely  in  the  face,  to 
bring  a  variinl  exiHTieuce  ti»  bear  on  a  new  :ind  more  ean'ful  eonnideratiou  of  the 
wbolo  matter,  and  by  the  guidance  of  a  Christ ian  insight  endeavor  to  M>e  tin*  lio]i^- 
M  oleownta  of  the  situation.  We  do  not  \u-f*\  in  rehearm)  our  neparate  knowlege  of 
theabadowy  side  of  the  new  .S<iiifh.    The  iiliailown  we  have  always  with  n%  every* 
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It  wuiild  scent  that  tbonghtftil  ChriatUui  people  might  ftt  least  endeATor  to  reallin 
the  HiiiipU*  goHpt'l  nile  of  **  doing  Mthey  wonld  be  doneby  "  in  the  Jndgme&t  of  flMh 
other  iu  an  nflfalr  ho  loomentoos,  where  mistekes  are  fraught  wi^  aneh  moamlU 
pomihilUieH  am  in  this  great  dlscoMion.  It  ia  easy  to  lee  how  mneh  of  the  dlOeallgr 
coineri  from  tliiH  inability  to  '*  pat  one'ii  aelf  in  the  plaoe  "  of  hie  opponent.    . 

Woiilil  it  not  bt*  poMible  for  a  larger  nnmber  of  oar  foremost  Soothem  leadm^  la 
chnrcb.  Btat<*,  au<I  society,  to  try  to  appreciate  the  motives  and  temper  of  theU^al 
p«H>pIt*iif  tb«  North  in  the  great  act  of  couferriag  taW  American  eitlienahip  on  tko 
Negro,  aHer  bin  tMiiancipattoni  25  years  ago?  I  do  not  defend  any  I^JoitidOi  ^yiv 
auny,  recklcHfi  f\|K*riiuc*niiug  with  govsmment  itself,  that  followed  that  aet{  ao 
tboni;btrul  man  ilefonds  such  things  to-day ;  bntldohold  that  no  tnie  eoaoeftloa 
of  this  niattrr  can  l»e  boil  by  any  man  who  honestly  believes  that  this  e»>ltattoa  of 
the  Kegrii  to  full  American  citizenship  was  either  an  act  of  seotlonsl  revenge^  ftMBw 
row  sntl  r«T(N'iiiiirt  portiMn  policy,  or  the  reckless  experiment  of  an  o&ellad osatl- 
nieuialihui.  If  t-v*-r  a  people,  in  a  great  and  national  emergeney,  aeted  andor  • 
soleuiu  BeuiM>  of  rt*M|M>nsibiltty  tu  Qod,  hamanity,  patriotism,  and  repaUieai 
tioua,  1  Iwliovi*  th«*  conviction  of  tho  loyal  Korthem  people,  that  shaped  the 
ncoustructioii,  ih  t>iititle<l  to  thb  Judgment,  and  will  so  abide  in  history.  It 
moHt  meiuorubli*  t«vitimony  of  a  national  government,  Just  resened  from  despwali  -  V* 
peril,  solemn izfil  by  the  death  of  its  venerated  leader,  to  its  faith  in  popular  lMll|ii»  ^ '  *' 
tions  recorded  in  tht>  iinnals  of  mankind.  ^*  ^4 

But  it  mufit  Im*  acliuuwledgwl  that  the  very  nobility  of  the  act  that  eooAmd  tko  '  >  \- 
higbeKt  earthl  V  dihtincttou  of  fult  American  oitisenship  on  a  nation  of  newly  obsmI-       ^ 


pateil  filavcM,  of  an  alien  race,  involved  the  penalty  of  great  injnstloe  to  its objael; 
U  woH  inevitahh-  that  tho  Nation,  having  committed  itself  to  this  daring  ezpsriM^a^ 


^ 


would  watch  iiH  f«uci'«*HH  from  an  ideal  point  of  observation.    80,  for  the  pass  tWMl(f    .^1;^ 
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yearn,  out*  misfortune  of  the  negro  citiien  has  been  that  the  portion  of  tho  , .  ._,^  _ 
that  wou  hit  fn-^'doui  and  lifted  him  to  this  prond  eminence  oould  do  no  othsrwte  *.  *.3| 
than  jiid^o  hiui  nut  of  its  own  lofty  ozpeotation,  piecing  out  its  almost  eompMa  1^  -  J^  1 
noraucr  of  any  hiiuilar  people  or  situation  by  repeated  drafts  on  a  boundless  hofS^*.  'vTj 
an  alnioAt  ihiidliki*  truM.  and  a  deep  religious  faith,  proven  by  the  ohesrfkl  glvtagl' 
vt  |.'>o,UH»,tNM»  ami  till*  sacrifice  of  the  service  of  noble  men  and  woomo  of 
valui*  in  thr  «*(lort  Ut  rMalise  the  great  expectation  of  the  Nation.  ;*»^1 

Acain,  in  it  inort*  than  plain  Justice  that  the  leading  mind  of  the  loyal  North, 
sav«'d  thf  riiiiMi  tn  nationality  and  fteedom  in  1865,  should  endeavor  to  lepvessattf'.^ 
itwli'  thi-  aciu.tl  pitiut  of  view  of  the  Southern  people  concerning  this  act  of  s 
struitiun  thru  am!,  tu  a  great  extent,  in  the  present  time?    I  know  that' tha 
painfu!  Ii*'^«Miii  iif  liitttory  is  the  difficulty  of  such  oomprehension  of  ao  aristoanlli^-^ "^ 
furui  tif  r*'i<.i-t>  \*\  ii  |»«*fiple  for  a  oentary  trained  in  the  school  of  a  prond 
cewful  driniM  ra4'>.     N'nt  oue  educated  man  in  a  thousand  in  the  United  Btalea Ma -^ 
|iuf  hiiiiHtif  III  th«*  |>la<e  of  one  of  the  great  Tory  leaders  or  scholars  of  Qraat  Bfllafa  v, 
iir  IiMcii  \Hitli  aiivthiii>(  but  impatience  to  the  account  that  any  European 
iiif-iit  or  th*'  (.';(thiilir  Church  can  give  of  itself.     How  much  more  difficult  te 
a%t  r.i;;*'  Ni'w  r.ii^I.iiid  ur  \Vf*«it^ni  citizen  to  nndeni|and  the  attitude  of  mind  witk 
win*  U  an  •>!•!  >«>iith''iu  planter  or  a  nitMlem  Houtheni  politician  must  cootomplala 
tliM  -^.ithliMi  .iii«l  |M.rt«'uUiUfi  upheaving  of  &,OOU,UII>  freedmeu  to  the  complete  eodov* 
uiriit  ot'  AiiM  ri<  SI.  ritiiirnsbip  at  tho  close  of  the  great  war. 

lor  purt  i>.  .»t  :  r<>t  ni|;ht.  u«i  body  of  5,UUi>,U00  fieople  could  be  imagined  less  qaall> 
ticil  >•>  .t«  ]^:l.^^  t"  :ii**tify  such  fxiiectatious  than  tlie  negro  freedmeu.  Three  kaa* 
drinl  >iar4  a«:i>  th«-  .Vi'^rii  wm  a  pagan  savage,  inhabiting  a  continent  still  dark  wttk 
thf  «ha<U*w  .if  .ill  rinri-riirdfd  |>ast.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  ancestors  perhaps  of  a 
niJj'Tit>  of'  thf  T.c^t.Miii  Negroes  now  in  the  United  fit«tes  were  in  the  same  ooadi* 
tf»i.  **i  I.  •  ;••«•['■•'*'<*  the  fare  of  the  earth  is  so  Utile  known  to-day  as  of  the  AMoMI 
su<  tiT«.r«i>i  :).*•  Afitrri<au  Nvgrv.  Of  various  tribes,  nationalities,  and  charaeterisUai^ 
iN-rhsim  wtth  tn  au'-'ntry  as  varied  as  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  £nropeaB  a^ 
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tionalitieii,  tbeso  p(*op1o  woro  coNt  into  n  Htatn  of  Rlav«»ry  wliioh  oonfiMindiMl  all  pro- 
Tioiia  conditioiiH  and  ouly  recofrnjzcd  tlio  n.itivo  ability  of  oacli  man  or  womau  in 
'*tlM  aurvival  of  tliu  HttCHt  *'  in  tlio  Htrn};gle  for  oxiHtone«  <in  tho  plantation  an<l  in 
the  household. 

Onoe  more:  It  has  noyor  boon  realizcMl  by  tho  loyal  Nortlip  ^liat  is  evidont  to  every 
intelligent  Sonthem  man,  what  a  prodigiouM  change  ha«i  btvn  wrought  in  thia]H)ople 
during  its  years  of  bondage,  and  how  without  the  schoiiltng  of  this  era  the  snbse. 
qucnt  elevation  of  the  emancipated  slave  to  full  Anioriran  oitizenship  would  have 
been  an  impossibility.  During  this  brief  iieriml  of  tutelage,  briefest  of  all  coniparetl 
with  any  European  race,  the  Negro  was  sheltered  fn>ni  the  three  furies  of  the  )>niyor 
btiok — sword,  pestilence,  and  famine — and  was  bmnght  into  contact  with  the  up|ier 
strata  of  the  most  powerful  of  civilized  peoples,  in  a  rcpnblic,  amid  the  trials,  saeri- 
flees,  and  e^lucating  influences  of  a  new  country,  in  tho  opening  years  of  "  the  grand 
and  awful  time ^  in  which  our  lot  is  cast.  In  that  condition  he  leam«Ml  the  three 
great  elements  of  civilization  more  speedily  than  they  wen*  ever  leanied  bofon*.  Ife 
learned  to  work.  He  ac«|uire<l  tho  language  and  adopteil  tlie  religion  of  the  niiwt 
progressive  of  i>eoples.  (lifted  with  a  marvelous  aptitude  for  micli  si'luNiling,  he  was 
found,  in  I'^io,  farther  *S)ut  of  the  woods  ^of  barbarism  than  any  other  ]KH)[)le  at 
the  end  of  a  thousand  years.  The  American  Indian,  in  his  proud  iwdation,  repellfd 
all  those  benelicent  changes;  and  to-day  the  entin^  pliilauthr«>]iy,  nOigiou.  and 
•tati'smanship  of  the  Kepublic  are  wn^stling  with  the  problem  of  saving  him  from  tho 
fate  of  the  buffalo. 

I  And  only  in  the  broad-mindetl  and  most  charitable  leailers  of  our  Northern  aftairs 
any  real  understanding  of  the  inevitable  habit  of  mind  which  the  average  Sonthem 
citiien  brings  to  the  coutemolation  of  the  actnal  condition  or  possibilities  of  the 
negro  American  citizen.  With  a  ]»erHonal  attachment  to  tho  Negro  gruatt^r  than  is 
poasible  for  tho  ]>eople  of  the  North  ;  with  habita  of  forlwarance  and  patient  wait- 
ingon  the  infirmities,  vices,  and  shortcomings  of  this  people,  which  to  the  North 
are  unaccountable  and  well  nigh  iuipoHsible  of  imitation  ;  with  the  general  willing- 
neas  to  cooperate,  as  far  as  the  comfort  and  the  personal  prosi>erity  of  its  olil  Mhi%'es 
are  coucenied,  is  it  strange  that  this  act  of  stat^'smanship  should  app(*ar  to  him  as 
the  wildest  and  most  n*ckless  experiment  in  the  annals  of  national  lifef  Even  the 
niost  intelligent  and  conservative  parent  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  his  l>eloved  child 
iarompeteut  to  tho  duties  of  manhmNl  or  womanhoo«l,  and  only  with  a  pang  d(N*8 
ha  nee  the  dear  Uiy  or  girl  launch  out  on  the  Htoriny  ocean  of  life.  What,  then, 
would  b«*  the  inevitable  feeling  of  the  dominant  Southern  class,  to  whom  the  Negn> 
ha«l  only  Item  known  as  a  savage  slowly  evolving  into  the  humblor  strata  of  civiliza- 
tion as  a  de|M*ndent  chattt>].  when,  at  the  end  of  a  frightful  war,  it  found  itrndf  in  a 
state  of  civil  Nubjugation  to  its  old  l>ondmf n  f  No  subject  race  ever  ntvi«als  itH  higheht 
aapiratiouH  and  aptitudes  to  its  maHter  race,  and  it  is  not  remarkable  that  only  the 
most  observing  and  broa<l-uiindcd  of  the  S<mthern  people,  even  yet,  heartily  bvlieve 
in  the  capacity  of  the  Negro  for  civil,  social,  or  industrial  cooperation  with  any  of 
the  Eum|H>an  |»eoples. 

Now,  Nay  what  we  will,  this  obstinate  inability  and  s<mietinies  unwillingness  to 
put  one*s  S4*lf  in  the  plact*  of  the  oppotiition  have  been  the  most  hoiN^lem  featun.«  of 
tho  rane,  the  real  "  chuNUi '*  betwe4«n  the  l«*ading  minds  of  the  North  and  South. 
So  to  day,  while  i*ven  part inan  inditics  seems  to  pause  in  uncertainty  on  the  Hti^ep 
edge  of  a  dark  abyss,  when  noble  and  humane  |N>oide  all  over  tli«*  country  m*eni  to 
lit*  falling  into  deH|HmdtMicy,  when  an  ominous  twilight,  thn*atening  a  Hti»rni.  is 
peopli'd  by  ull  the  binlnof  ill  omen,  and  *'  the  h««arts  «if  men  an*  nhaken  with  ftMr," 
I  am  glail  that  we  havf«  iNvn  Hummiuieil  hen*  to  ]«Mik  things  sfiuan-ly  in  tho  face,  to 
lirtng  a  varifd  exprriiMier  to  lN>ar  on  a  new  and  more  can*ful  eouNidfration  of  the 
whtde  matter,  and  by  the  guidanei*  of  .1  (*hristian  insight  endeavor  to  sire  thi*  h«)iie- 
ful  eli>mi*nts  of  the  situation.  We  ilo  not  ni*fM|  to  reheatve  our  separate  know  lege  of 
the  sbailowy  side  of  the  new  South.     The  nIimIows  we  havo  always  with  us,  every- 
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where.  But,  if  wa  c«d  loe»te  tlie  Motor  of  the  new  '' Bimn j  SooUi,'*  wem^ygo 
home  with  the  conviction  that,  while  the  ehadowa  In  honuMi  ^Mn  me  alw^jrt  on 
the  move,  the  snn  shiues  on  Ibrever  and  ia  bound  to  bring  In  ChKPaflnnldnyof  ligbk 

The  piT<itaI  quest  ion  on  iTbioh  this  TMt  problem  tnrne  it,  baa  the  HagiO|  In  Un 
American  experience,  demonatrated  a  eapaeity  for  aalf-dereloping  Ameriean  eitiae^- 
ahipf  1  leave  out  of  the  eatimate,  at  praaent,  the  ezeeptiooal  peo|iIe  of  Hm 
race,  and  look  for  the  anawer  to  the  aTorage  Negio,  aa  I  aee  him  in  the  Sontbam 
StatirB ;  for  I  auppoee  nobody  believea  that  fall  Amcdean  oltisenahlp  ia  poaalble  aa 
the  permanent  condition  of  any  people  deatitnto  of  thia  eapaeity  for  aelf-dapandeiii 
manhood  and  womanhood.  The  child  raee  moat  be  oared  for  by  a  paternal  Olgania^ 
tiou  of  society,  and  that  element  of  patemaliam  is  Jnat  what  every  good  Amarioan 
citiien  declares  he  will  not  haTe  In  hia  GoTemment.  In  lien  of  that,  an  axtempoviaad 
or  permanent  pocial  public  opinion  or  an  nnwritton  law  will  take  Ita  plaea  aad  da 
lu  work. 

If  the  Negro,  as  so  many  Soothem  people  believe,  ia  only  a  perpetnal  ehlld«  oap^" 
hie  of  a  great  deul  that  is  naefnl  and  Intereatlng,  but  deatltnte  of  the  capadty  te 
*'  the  one  thing  nee<lfnl "  that  lifU  the  auhject  of  paternal  np  to  the  eitlaen  of  a  B^ 
publican  (toverument,  then  the  thing  to  do  ia  to  leaTo  bim  to  the  eare  of  hIa  aapo- 
riors  in  the  South,  who  certainly  know  this  side  of  him  far  better  than  tliapeopleal 
the  North,  and,  whst«rver  mistakes  on  the  aide  of  oeoaalonal  acTcrity  may  be  nada^ 
will  in  the  entl  do  the  1>est  for  hia  permanent  estate.    In  fact,  nothing  aaema  mota 
evident  to  mv  than  the  practical  inability  of  the  National  Government  to  naaontJiUjr 
change  the  HtatuH  of  its  seven  millions  of  negro  oitisenSi  except  through  national  aid 
to  «*ducation.    Tber««  is  no  power  at  Waabington  that  can  hold  up  for  aaeriea  of  gan- 
erations  any  ptMiplf  iu  the  permanent  atate  of  illiteracy  in  which  the  nu^ioritj  of  tka 
Bocthem  Ne>;ru«*i«  .in'  at  present  fonnd.    Thia  illiteracy  ia  aimply  a  mixtara  of  igno- 
ranr«*,  suiicmtitiou,  shiftlesaness,  vulgarity,  and  vice.    The  General  and  Btato  Qo^ 
ernmt'ntK,  si<l«sl  ull  the  while  by  private  benevolence  and  missionary  seal,  can  tm^ 
round  tlirH4*  |M»ople  with  an  environment  of  valnable  opportunities.    Indeed|  In  wumj 
ns|irrt]*,  tlii>y  are  now  cnvintned  with  such  helps  and  encouragements  as  no  raea  oiT 
KiiroiM-aii  Iiti«>;i^i-  lias  enjoyed  at  a  similar  stage  of  its  history.    But  the  teatqiiat* 
tion  i%  hai*  tlie  Ne^ro,  on  the  whole,  during  his  entire  life  of  three  handradyaanoB  . 
American  mmI.  imlicated  his  power  to  appreciate  and  nae  aaeb  opportunitiea  forfUl  ^ 
AniiTiian  riti/*-nr«hii»  tkn  are  now  voocbaafed  to  him  by  a graoioua Providence f 

To  my  nitn«l  li«-  lia«l  vindii*ate«l  his  capacity  for  indefinite  improvement  in  thia  dlraa^ 
ti«<n  *  VI- II  u-ffir  )i«  r*<  *  ive«l  the  precious  boon  of  citijEenship  of  the  American  Repab- 
l.r.     |{fiii.»rk;ft)i!i  :i^  lii<.  ]irogreas  in  some  ways  has  lieeu  during  the  past  twenty^Ava  . 
\«  .111  of  fni-iiuni.  I  won  111  1m*  content  in  nrfer  t^i  his  ta-o  centuries  of  slavery  forpnof  * 
of  a  ieniark:it'!e  .ipiituile  forcivillcation.    The  best  evidence  for  such  capacity  la  ft 
reriAin  urn  f»iiM-i>>ii.»  t.K  t.  a  hahit  of  getting  on  in  a  tolerable  way  under  unfavoraUa 
I  irrniniif.kiii'eM.  tii>-  tnmnif*  his  sunny  and  adaptive  side  to  a  hard  bondage,  tbeaanar   ^ 
a<la|»iation  t«*  uimI  takuif;  on  of  all  hel|M  to  a  better  state  of  living.    Contomplala^ 

l«ir  :i  uifinieii!.  \\r.n  \ ]il«*,  landing  from  an  AfHcan  slave  ship  on  our  shores, and  aott* 

traf»*  w  lilt  thai  tlie  «it:itiit  of  th»  American  Negro,  with  all  his  imperfections,  In  1886^ 
^%  li**ii  lie  api"  :»r*  •).  tli»*  la«»t  comer  that  hassteppe«1  over  the  threshold  of  the  blgbar 
riMli.'at  oil  aii«i  Im^iwi  th**  up wsnl  career.  How  can  that  amazing  progress  in  praa* 
tu'\\  Atiil.t\.  Ml  .1*1.1  i>r  .It  mn  to  the  habits  and  mannerHof  civilized  life,  reception  of  ft 
riiri<*ii:ft[i  f.t.tl..  i>«  .K'tMinted  for  on  the  theory  of  perpetnal  childishness,  as  a  faea 
« Ii.ira'  t*  riotii  *  lM>l  :iit>  people,  under  a  similar  strain,  n*alizing,  aa  the  negro  didf 
tilt-  .ft  w  fill  i<«^ii*>i  <i  til*-  nii^hty  Civil  war,  amiil  which  his  closing  yearn  of  servitndo 
Hrft-  •ii\i<'\i'.].  ••\i  r  U  ar  itself  with  surh  |ienional  fidelity  to  present  duty,  wltbaneh 
rein.irk.ifil*-  niiltint  .ftrtd  taet.  with  surh  complete  reliance  on  Providence  for  the  !•• 


.«:•  • 
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lti«li«i|i    M  ivk^nmI  •«:ft\«  the  religion  of  the  Negro  areonnts  for  his  bearing  dnrimg 
tboM*  tremt-iHloii«  >ear«,  when  the  home  life  of  the  South  waa  virtually  in  hia 
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That  a  race,  losa  than  two  ciiiitiiricHoiit  of  the  jiiii{;lc  of  Afriran  pafcaniifui,  m'hs  fonnd 
•o  imlmed  with  the  central  element  of  Climtiauity,  ih  evideneotliat  it  im  not  the  i>er- 
jMitual  child  of  huninuity.  <irant  the  faihin^  of  the  Nef^ro,  during  the  fearfal  years 
that  foHoweil  the  war,  to  govern  Staten  rocking  in  the  tliroes  of  a  defeated  relielUon, 
exasperated  to  the  death  hy  all  the  paHsione  that  wreck  the  souls  of  men  and  com- 
muni  ties.  Still,  what  a  display  of  ability  of  many  sorts,  the  practical  faculty  of  get- 
ting a  living,  often  the  higliiT  facnlty  that  has  thrown  np  thousands  of  shrewd, 
■acceasfnl  people,  there  was !  Radical  that  he  is,  the  Negro  has  shown  himself  the 
moat  |)oIiticY^f  peoples  in  his  endurance  of  what  cDnld  not  be  overcome,  and  his  tact- 
fal,  even. crafty,  appropriation  of  all  op]M>rt unities.  He  has  ]>ushed  in  at  every  oi>eu 
door,  listened  at  the  white  man's  table,  hung  about  church  and  the  stump,  taken  in 
the  great  public  day,  looked  on  when  he  did  not  vote  at  the  election.  He  has  been 
all  eyes  and  ears,  and  ev«'ry  pore  of  his  skin  has  Immmi  open  to  the  incoming  of  his 
only  |>os8tble  eilucation.  Deprived  of  books  and  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  instruc- 
tion, he  has  used  all  the  more  eagerly  the  agencies  of  Go<rs  supreme  University,  hu- 
man life — used  them  so  much  ttettcr  than  several  millions  of  *'  the  superior  race*' 
that,  in  proportion  to  his  opportunity,  he  bus  made  more  out  of  thn  Southern  Ameri- 
can life  than  any  other  Southuru  i>eople. 

On  the  eve  of  the  day  when  the  great  assembly  of  Confederate  veterans  at  Hich- 
mond  solemnly  burieil  their  old  cause  in  the  unveiling  of  the  HUitue  of  their  gn^st 
military  couiuiandrr,  I  sat  on  a]»latf(inii,  before  a  crowded  congregation  of  Negro 
citizens,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  gathered  at  th('comniencrmeutezenMH*'s  of  Way- 
land  Seminary.  Kighteeii  young  nion  and  \v<»nien,  all  from  Virginia,  rcceive^I  tlio 
diploma,  and  ten  of  thnm  apptMiri'd  in  the  fisual  way.  As  I  looked  over  that  audi- 
ence of  Widl-dressod.  wfd  I  mannered,  appreciative  people,  and  liHtened  to  the  Hpeeches 
of  those  young  folk,  so  niark*'d  by  sid)ricty  of  ntyle,  soundiieHs  of  thought,  practical 
views  of  life,  lofty  conM'oration  of  purpos«',  and  fonipndiensive  patriotism  ;  an  I  read 
their  class  motto,  "  Not  to  luMninisten^d  unto,  but  to  miniHter,"and  remembered  that 
only  two  hundrtMl  ami  Noventy  years  ago  the  lir^t  cargo  of  African  pagan  savages  was 
Iandi*<lon  the  shore  of  the  Old  Dominion,  ami  all  lliiH  wastheoutcomeofthat — 1  won- 
den*d  wheie  Were  the  even  of  men  that  thev  did  not  behold  the  revelation  of  Divine 
Providence  in  this  little  less  than  the  miraeulouHevidutionof  the  new  eitizeuship  of  a 
Slate  derttinetl  yet  to  praise  and  magnify  the  wayn  of  fSod  in  Americsn  atlairs.  Say 
that  this  only  demonstrates  his  ''power  of  imitation."  Hut  what  is  this  mysterious 
faculty  of  "  imitation,-'  that  fverybody  says  the  Negro  has  to  the  hist  degree,  but  an- 
other name  for  a  capacity  for  civili/ation  f  Nine-tentliH  of  our  hnman  edm-ation  in 
imitating  what  a  superior  ]ierf4ou  diM's,  from  the  chiltl  repeating  its  mother's  word**, 
to  the  Naint  "putting  on  the  I.onl  .It-sus  <'hi-iMt." 

It  may  l»e  grant^^il  that,  in  one  re<>pert,  slavery  was  a  help  to  this  progress.  l\  pro* 
tected  the  Negro  from  his  lower  self,  on  the  siile  i»f  \aKrani'y  ;  and  that  i«»  **  the  tern- 
Ide  temjitation  **  of  every  p*'ople  in  its  rndinn'iitary  y*Mrs.  Hi'  was  protected  against 
vagrancy,  la/.inesM.  driinkenneris,  anil  sevfr:il  ti'iiiptatioiis  <»f  a  M'niifropical  rlime 
which  are  too  nnii-h  fitr  thouHitnds  of  liis  bftter^.  Hut  here  has  been  a  sore  obstacle 
to  hiH  success  in  his  m-w  estati*  of  trteihuu.  A  great  wron^;  that  has  bfen  done  him 
during  thesi'  \i':irs  li:is  Im*i>ii  the  neglict  to  «  nforce  ordi-r.  iliM-enoy,  and  industry, 
along  with  the  oUservanee  ot'the  eonimon  moralities  of  cvery-ilay  life,  by  the  pfuplf 
among  whiun  he  ban  lived.  What  woiihl  be  tin'  enudition  of  New  Kngland  to-t1ay 
hud  her  p4*opl»>  toll-rated,  in  tin*  innltitudes  of  fitr**ign-born  |H-asanto  vhoha\e  laniled 
on  her  sliore<«,  ihi*  vagranry,  la/iiM-ss,  shift Ir^MTjeiw*,  dt-pi'[:d<-ni'«' on  t'oiiiiiinn  rharit\, 
with  the  pi>rpetii:il  viointion  of  the  niiimr  nioraN  x^hiih  cnnfront  the  idiMTVrr.  frimi 
every  |».irt  of  tin*  eivili/ed  w«irhl.  in  his  tra\i>N  throughunt  th«*  Son r hern  Staten  ? 
Here  VI as  the  plai-e  for  the  Artglo«Sa\i>n  to  ;isM*rt  his  superiority.  li\  iii*>isling  imi  tlo* 
common  'dtHervanee  uftlie  i-onimon  .inler,  deeriii-iiN.  :niil  nioralitii«  of  lite,  in  ami  out 
of  the  honiteholil,  by  the  freiNliii.in.  I'or  lark  of  this,  the  vjigrant  cl:is»4  has  bet>n  b'lt 
▼irtunlly  at  largi*,  like  a  plague  of  frogs  and  lice  over  all  the  land,  ehoking  up  the 
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towiiN  :iii(l  villap*H.  inakinic  good  hontekceping  for  theSooibem  woaaotlM 
trriii|(  biiiiiAii  lot,  iukI  liiirroaDdiog childhood  of  ereiy  condition  and  olaM  with 
tt'inptatioiiH  ait  no  |NMiplc  can  pormacontly  naiat. 

If  ih«^  wo]I-«li.tpoM'd  claaa,  the  mi^^^rity,  oonld  hAve  boon  aided  bj  the  Iswef 
land  anil  piililio  opiiiiou  to  move  on  onhindered  by  thia  intolerable  impedinint^  the 
lant  twentv-fivr  yonn  woold  hftve  told  afar  diflerent  tale.  Of  ooane»  the  wfaHi 
|M*opIo  r»f  ttif  South  (1«>  not  realize  thia.  SlaTery  waa  a  police  that  made  ywgnmBf 
iiniKMAiltlfk,  and  tho  lr»wor  alave  element  waa  aeeorely  looked  np  under  the  AigOfrflfM 
of  f  h«*  old-iimr  ny^t^ni  nf  la)>or.  I  am  not  here  to  deflmd  any  denial  of  Ae  aa ftnge^ 
or  MmMul  or  in(ln«(trial  diMibiltty,  inflicted  on  the  negro  eltiaen ;  bnt  I  give  i#  m  aqf  - 
drliln-raCt*  mnvirtion  that  all  theae  thinga  haTe  not  been  ao  harmfhl  to  the  Kegio  M 
tlii^Htrnngt*  nc^lfM-t  of  thn  Anglo-Saxon  South  to  enforce  the  reoognlied  policy  el 
all  ci  vilizt-d  landfl  on  itn  vagrant  colored  and  white  claaa*  at  the  veiy  time  whaa  IMl 
raco  Hprrially  not-ili'd  th«  primary  leaaons  of  sobriety,  obedience  to  Iaw,  eteiyday 
niitraltty.  and  of  that  hard  work  witbont  which  *'  no  man  shall  eat.''  Tet^  aplteW 
thift  dra^K Itark  (and  only  an  o1>aenrer  fhim  a  differently  regnlated  oommnBlliy omi 
apprH«iati*  what  a  drawback),  the  betti^r-tliaposed  class  of  the  Nagroes  has  tUguHkf 
vindirati'd  iiH  caparity  for  civilization  within  the  limitations  of  personal  and  HMi! 
iniiM-tlinifMiti.  and  in  the  nse  it  baa  made  of  its  opportnultles.  *^ 

1  oh*HTvi*,  aUo,  in  tho  average  Negro,  an  amiability,  a  patience  and  fbrbeanaea^  a 
rapacity  fin  atfirtiniiatr  devotion,  aacriflce,  and  nnselflahness,  that  aepanle  hln 
(lecim vf ly  from  tin*  n:! vag«^  and  the  savage  aide  of  elTilised  life.    What  an  eleoMttt  af        -^'i 
civil.  mHial,  and  imlit-trial  lubrication  thia  may  become,  has  already  beeone^  iaoar , 
gratin>;.  pitiliH*,  frrorimis  Anglo-Saxon  greed  of   power,  gain,  and  all  kiads  eC  ,     ,  j^ 
fiu|M*riorit  \ ,  a"y  man  ran  realize  who  sees  the  working  of  it  In  a  thousand  waja.    I       ;t^*'^ 
I  ran  nndi-r-itaiid  why  the  Hontbemer  feels  a  certain  lonellnees  amid  the  apleadeta   .    vJl 


and  wr]|.«*rfli  Tfd  rc;:nIations  of  oitr  higher  Northern  life.  He  missee  the  atmoaphaDn  J;-. 
of  kindlin'-^^M,  liroail  ^oi>t]  hatnor,  real  lielief  In  hnman  natnre  that  the  Negio  always  'h 
dirrii-«><«  ar«Mi'»d  hiinvlf.  I  fve\  it  the  moment  I  tonch  a  Northern  city  on  my  reluia  '  -^  <J 
fnmi  fvtry  annual  viiit  to  the  South  ;  and  I  thank  God  that  the  Negro  '*maa  aad  -:.*U, 
brothir/'  «>-*|H*«-iaIIy  thf  woman  and  sister,  were  sent  by  heaven  to  teach  our  pfmid,  ^.  .;*3  l« 
rtvli'H'*,  tiHi  nftrn  Milinnian  civilization  some  of  the  amenities  that  outlive tha In*  * '.'^.ir^ 
hniiianiiif'*  and  tin.i!l>  Uriu^  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  "V^^ 

Antitli*-r  «{'i.»lity  th«*  Ni-;:ru  diHplayH,  of  great  promise  in  the  future,  though  to  oAmT  4fj^i 
tnrnrii  i<i  !i:-  •t.^.i<l\  .itita;:**  in  the  present — a  love  of  approbation,  self-poMsaiAaBy -  .-»'^ 
anil  .1-1  i''>     r;.  j.nr  hm  lt4*Mt  f(M>t  foremost**  and  show  for  all  he  is  worth,  the  '^"~ 

prttt.il  i««.  rV' •:  t*.  I*  Ik- in  f^fiin;;  to  liemimolNMly  some  time.     "  Why  did  you  sell  tlml  •     -*•] 
r4>rTi  .<>  =  iron   -  •!  !••  m*- ?**  Naid  a  whito  namon  to  his  negro  "brother  In  the  ailaia* '   >' 
try'      •  W,  .:.  1....,    I  -Mt  a  hijCKor  price  for  it."     *•  Hut  was  that  bonestf    *'llabil     "T- 
«.fcr!.  f  ?'.  i!  '       ■  w  '.y  4iid  you  do  itt"    'Mtecanso,  Inms,  I  warn't  the  man  I  Mk     -  'l^ 

I(  ->  <  •  *••  T  iV'  %»'inMdf  to  1m*  **  a  man  of  parts  and  character,  even  at  the  pMll  V^t 
•  t  .    -.i- >  ;«.").•    f.     A  till  that  |ieniiMt4'nt  puMhing  to  the  front,  crowding  in  at  avUIJ        vl',^ 

.  >r>  •  ;;  t)it>  oarth/*  which  now  makes  the  life  of  the  most  senalbleaal        ~-TV 

r  IT' -^  '•  .'•  M  iif  thi*  South  often  a  wearinoNs,  soniAtimeH  a  despair,  la  hia  '    .' '  i 

'.  *]  '    N«  .'?••.  \n  th«*  prophecy  of  an  anpiration  for  bett4)r  thinga  and  a        '.  i 

•  •  •-  ■•'■  ■    1'  ■   -•  1  .iM'l  woMianhiMMl  of  vital  im|M)rtance.  'S 

A  "' ^*      •     '     -    •  ihi  i'i;'rrnt'MH  for  knowM^r  that  iH  Htill  acharacterlttieeTanef        /^ 

!'•-,:*■:  k-  r      ,  ^-  -   t!:iiii;;>i  li«ui  apparent  now  than  in  the  years  following  the  waf«    **     iS 

*".'•''•  :  -J  '  •  ;    t  Ml**  pro|»c>r  ninditions  and  the  nicannof  gaining  thia  preelaoa 

t r'  r  ■'  ■    .  K  i-  -.  -I  the  avcra^f  Nc<;ro,  in  bumble  catate,  1»elievefl  in  the 

-•«  ''..).  J"'        »'    '.  r*  •  lower  Knro|iean  claim's  is  not  df*ve]oi>o<l,  more  than  In 
f-r;>|>  j>    i--  .'  •fi^  t*i'- >^»iiihf*rn  whiten.     IM^eoutont  with  alowestateis 

ii>' ■'".•'  '  ]-   >•:>-'  \Mi.r'i:fcn  <  irili/atinn,  and  no  cIams  iu  Anieriea  is  less 
with  .t«  ••»••  .    '  t.     '  •  n  tliun  tiie  l»ftii*r  v»rl,  \\m  majority  of  the  fniNNlmen. 
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Aiiothnr  valtiiiblo  (.'Iiar:i(rt<Ti8tic  is  tlio  friHuX  tanto,  love  of  beauty,  nativu  capacity 
for  ori) anient al  art,  wliirh  alwayn  appear  in  tho  Ne];ro  wIumi  ho i tably  pucon ruined. 
Tho  handwriting;  iu  the  coloriHl  schools  is  often  roinarkablo,  tho  drawing;  nniforniily 
respectable,  the  taste  iu  dn^MS,  the  arrangnnonta  of  tlowen  and  oniatnents,  alM>vo  the 
average  of  any  corro8]>onding  clasH  in  the  conntr>'.  In  tho  negro  the  \mw  K(»nth  has 
its  most  valuable  deposits  of  **  raw  niat<*riar'  for  the  l»P8t  operative  and  mechanical 
class  for  that  clinie  and  country.  Alrcail}'  ho  is  domosticatwl  in  all  these  mechanical 
and  operativ«)  industries,  with  the  exception  of  the  cotton  uilllb,  where  the  lalior  is 
still  monopolised  by  tho  poorer  white  class,  greatly  to  its  own  advantage.  Hem  is  m 
groat  work  being  done  by  the  numerons  luiHsion  schools  of  t  he  higher  sort,  Hnp])ortc<l 
by  the  Christian  people  of  the  North,  in  the  organixation  of  industrial  education.  In 
this  important  branch  of  soluNiling  the  supimor  class  of  negro  youth  luis,  so  far,  en- 
Joye<1  greater  opportunities  than  the  correA]>onding  class  of  white  youth.  And, 
although  the  graduates  of  these  schools  will  not  bo  day  laluirers  or  servants,  yet,  as 
teachen«,  houHekeepers,  and  general  leatlers  «)f  their  (leople  they  will  exert  a  pro<lig- 
ous  inHaence  in  the  years  toeome.  The  intnNluction  of  a  simple  and  practical  annex 
for  industrial  e<lucatiou,  for  both  NexiM,  in  tho  school  system  of  the  Bontli,  especially 
for  the  negro  childn'n,  would  1>e  a  movement  of  incalculable  value  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  that  region,  so  much  in  need  of  {ut«*11igent  and  skilM  lalior  in  the  uprising  of 
it«  new  industrial  life. 

All  these  qualities  tell  in  the  steaily  progress  of  large  numbt^rs  of  these  ]»eople  to- 
wanl  a  more  comfortable,  wholoHome,  and  respectable  way  of  living.  This  is  evident 
csp«H:ially  to  a  regular  visitor  not  involvtsl  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  7,IMK),(MX)  freed- 
nien  getting  on  their  citizen  legs,  as  are  our  Houthorn  white  brothers  and  sisters.  I 
nee  every when%  every  year,  a  larger  nuuilM*r  of  well-lookiug,  well-dres8e<1,  well- 
churcliMl,  housc<l,  well-mannore<l  colon'd  pmtple.  One  reason  why  our  Houthem 
friends  are  not  so  imprt*ssed  with  this  upwanl  movement  is  that  as  soon  as  a  colored 
family  gets  above  tho  humble  or  vagrant  class  it  simiehow  disapiiears  fh>m  ordinary 
▼lew.  One  inevitable  result  of  the  social  lK)ycott  that  shuts  down  on  every  nogro 
family  that  attains  rt^Mpect ability  is  that  its  white  neighbors  are  put  out  of  connec- 
tion with  this  class  and  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  class  beneath,  where  their 
patience  is  worn  imt  and,  too  often,  the  impressiim  taken  for  the  whole  race.  The 
estimate  of  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  Ni*gr<M>4  in  often  dispnted,  but  at  the  most 
reasonable  figure  it  is  aHiguitiraiit  testimony  to  tlit*  gmwth  of  practical  enter]»rim*  and 
Hti'aily  iinpn>veiuent  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  whoIi>  iMidy. 

While  the  uckuowl«'dgt'd  vircft  of  the  raci*  are  Htill  a  t4'rrible  weight  on  the  lom'or 
and  a  constant  temptation  and  humiliation  to  thr  better  claHs,  it  is  not  certain  thai 
any  of  them,  Mav««  tlune  ^'failings  that  lean  t«»  virtue's  si:li','*  an*  es|H'rially  "  r:u-e  ib*- 
ferta."  A  distinguislH'il  ]ihysi('ian  of  Alabama  has  shown  that  the  illegitimate  births 
among  the  negro  |>opnlation  of  the  bla<'k  belt  of  that  State  an*  iu  the  exact  per  rent 
of  the  Kint^dom  of  ]tav,iria.  Certainly  the  vices  of  the  lower  clasH  nf  the  south  of 
Kurope  iMHiple  that  are  now  swarming  the  shon's  of  the  (iiilf  StateH  an*  not  less  com- 
mon and  far  more  dangerous  than  thosi'  of  the  Negn).  Human  nature  iu  its  lower 
estate,  e««|H*cially  when  shot  out  from  itH  barbaririin  into  the  devil-Hide  of  eivili/ation, 
is  fearfully  delieiont  iu  its  appreciation  t>f  the  ten  roniuiandnieiits.  Hut  I  lN;lieve  no 
people  tif  the  humbler  sort  an*  making  more  pnigress  in  overc«iming  tbi^  weakness  i>f 
the  ap|N>tites  and  getting  in  sight  i»f  the  Christian  moralitieri  than  tin*  Iwtter  sort  of 
the  Nrgnx's.  In  therhnn-h.  the  home,  ami  these  hi  m>|  I  M*e  the  growthof  am'If-rcsjiect- 
ing  manhodl  and  wonianhiNHl  that  in  due  time  will  tell. 

Thongh  iliflfering  fn>m  many  whos«*  opininn<«  ami  e\]»erience  I  resp<M*t,  I  do  not  n*- 
ganl  the  temporary  isctlation  of  the  Nc^ro  in  the  .Situtliern  eliun'h,  si'litwd,  ami  w»ci- 
ety  HO  murh  an  evil  as  a  pnivldential  aiil  in  gaining  the  iu*If.n-H|M*rl  and  habit  of 
self-help  alisolntely  rnsential  to  ;;iiin1  eiti/ennhip.  Spite  tif  the  hanl  side  of  slavery 
ibeNegni  has  not  hail  his  fair  hUht*'  •>!'  the  riin;;h  training  that  brings  out  the  tinal 
mo  I  ta  and  the  determination  that  tell  in  histury.     A  habit  i>f  depondence.  even  to 
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tli«>  exti'iit  (»f  mTvMiiy,  in  the  lower  orders  U  ttill  oiae  of  liiii  ino4t  ilnniceroQt  tempt** 
tiiuiM.  lie  liMii  u1h4>  been  greatly  tried  by  being  for  m  generation  the  rouinntie  figun 
uf  AiiiericAn  life,  the  enpecinl  ol^Mst  of  philanthropio  Interest  in  ehuroh,  statai  mui. 
suciety,  vvery  where  uiitside  the  sixteen  Sonthem  States.  It  is  well  that  he  Mhoald  ba. 
nrlieyed  for  a  while  from  these  temptaUons.  In  eompany  with  the  white  boy,  the 
uegro  boy  on  the  8ume  school  benoh  wonld  all  the  time  be  tempted  to  tuXL  into  hit  oM 
pueitiou  of  an  aoDftx  to  the  white  man.  and  in  the  ehnreh  wonld  bo  nnder  a  atfoln 
that  would  sorely  tax  bis  manhood.  Where  he  is  he  grows  np  with  a  wholeaomveon- 
tldeDce  in  himiielf.  His  own  best  people  are  teaehing  him  with  nohindradoo  the  law 
of  responsible  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  result  is  that  when  ho  omeigeo  Into 
active  life, if  he  haA  wrll  appropriated  hie  training,  he  is  in  a  portion  to  tioat  with 
a  similar  clasii  (if  white  people  on  terms  that  inanre  mutual  respect. 

I  am  iitnick  with  thi»  feature  of  Sonthem  sooiety — the  constant  *'  working  togothar 
fur  good  **  of  thi"  l>ett4>r  class,  especially  of  the  men  of  both  races  In  all  oommonltlea. 
The  outrage  of  a  drunken  rabble  upon  a  negro  settlement  is  pnbllshod  toalltho 
world,  while  (h<*  conHtant  intoroonrse  of  the  respeotabio  elassea  of  men  of  the  two 
racee,  that  prevents  a  thousand  such  outbreaks  and  makes  Southern  lllb,  on  iho 
whole,  orderly,  like  the  progress  of  the  seasons  and  the  hours,  goes  on  in  allonco.  Il 
in  not  nerrMary  to  project  the  social  question  into  the  heart  of  commnnltleo  In  thia 
state  of  trauAition.  The  very  sealous  brethren  of  the  presa  and  the  poliUealfoldt 
who  are  digging  thia  '*  last  ditch  "  of  social  caste,  away  out  in  the  wildomesSi  half  a 
century  ahead  of  any  present  emergency,  may  be  assured  that  nobody  In  tha  United 
States  will  f  ver  be  obliged  to  associate  with  people  disagreeable  to  him,  and  that|  aa 
Thomas  JeirmKiu  Huggested,  "if  we  educate  the  children  of  to-day,  our  deaoendanti 
will  be  wiH«'r  than  we,  and  many  things  that  seem  impossible  to  us  may  bo  easily  a^ 
rompltiihe<l  hy  them/'  At  present,  the  ofllce  of  colored  teacher  and  preacher  Is  tha 
nobleMt  op |iort unity  for  general  nsefnlneos  granted  to  an  educated,  righteons^  and 
able  young  man  or  woman  in  any  land.  That  teacher  or  preacher  becomes  the  man 
or  wuman  ufall  hpi ritual  work  to  a  constituency  singularly  appreclatlTe;  If  Inatmotad 
in  indafitrial  craft,  all  the  more  Taluable.  I  am  amaied  at  the  assertion  of  soma 
eminent  |ieoplf  that  the  (tuperior  education  of  the  negro  youth  has  been  a  lisilnfo.  If 
the  destiny  of  tht*  Ne^io  in  only  that  of  a  child-peasant  forerer,  this  is  tme ;  bnt^  if 
hid  rangf  of  p^iHniliility  m  what  we  believe,  no  such  result  of  even  a  modified  forai  of 
the  0«»i*«»n<Ury  aixl  higli«*r  education,  with  industrial  accompaniments,  has  ever  baa« 
M-«*n  in  Cliriott  liiloiii,  us  in  evident  to  any  man  who  regards  thia  side  of  the  life  of 

till*  p«  «>pl»*  Uith  iijM'Ti  ry»*». 

Ail  that  1  li.kv.-  -aitl  hfiin*  on  a  fundamental  truth  concerning  the  uplifting  of  tho 
A'litritau  N«  ^r*' rit:/<  n.  The  Northern  white  man,  especially  if  a  philaothroplat| 
nv^riU  th*'  N«  ;^r>i  :ii  :iu  iinnex  to  the  Northern,  the  Southern  white  man  regards  hlfli 
AM  an  .it>iM  \  to  i!.t  Soiitht'rn,  white  citiMU  ;  but  the  Negro  is  anything  but  an  annas 
til  *ii>  1-n|\  III-  It  iij  iiriginal  element,  providentially  injected  into  American  cItIU* 
f4ti<>ii.  ii:i'i<'i:>  iiiati  -Aliudidnot  come  to  UM  of  his  own  will.  It  may  turn  ontv  Ibr 
tiijt  r<  :»-••!).  '!  .1!  l.i-  « t'l  Im*  the  "  little  child  that  shall  lead  them,*' and  finally 
|M  \  .1  r*  ■  ••h-  .:..i:!<ti  '.I  .ill  till*  distracting  vlementa  of  our  national  life.  Every 
tti.it  tit-  •»■  >  •'iiti i.:ii»-  i.iijliy  demonntratea  its  capacity  by  throwing  upaanperior 
cIa-k  \'\  Ai  i<  !.  !i  .-  ;.  il.  otiniulat«-d,  and  gnulnally  lifted  to  its  own  highest  achloT^ 
rt'«-r.T  iif  •  i^ .../  it.'  '.       Inrtl  by  thih  tcftt,  the  Negro  id  not  behind. 

I  \,.i\»-  •)••.,..  •  •..•  f  tr  i*t'  thf  average  man  and  woman  of  the  race,  but  thatobaerrar 

f r  1"  -^rrf  ^'t  >  i:.iiiU'<l  who  din-fi  nut  iwre  the  evidence  of  the  formation  of  a  gennina 

.tri»t.M  r  k<  >  "t  ,'..'*  I:«'<  Zi4  r.  rh.'tra(-t«*r,  ludniitry,  andsuiierior  living  among  these  mU* 
)i<>!i-  I  li"  11"!  r.  N  r  ^>  tli.ii  unfortunate  rlaiM  who  aMert  a  wiperficial  superiority  by 
•••|>ar.»t!<.'.  If-  :  r!  •  r  !*•  .ip|f  und  an  uneasy  longing  to  l>e  recognized  by  their  whita 
•ii|M  fir-.  I  II. «  tij  r)i*  ltmw  nig  clana  that  in  trying,  under  a  note  mu  seuiie  of  gratitnda 
t.i(i>«l.  l>>v.  ti>  ti.f  hp'thrr,  and  ron*MTrat4-<l  patriot iMn,  to  lift  up  its  own  nwaii 
A  rutin  g  ihr  7  A**  >.'•"' of  thu  |i«op]e  in  the  United  Statea  there  must  boaeTefal  hnndiod 
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thousand  of  thia  sort.  Thoy  are  fooud  eTerj'where,  all  the  way  from  MaasachaHetts 
toTazan.  They  already  form  a  distiDct  society ,  and  the  most  American  of  all  our  great 
newspapers,  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,  has  already  recognized  the  fact  by 
the  prominent  '*  Colored  Society  Column"  in  its  Suuduy  morning  issue.  This  class 
iH  becoming  a  distinct  power,  and  its  influence  on  the  classes  below  Ui  one  of  the  roost 
important  elements  of  the  race  problem.  It  is  already  on  good  terms  with  the  cor- 
responding class  of  white  people,  though  differing  in  politics  and  often  grieved  by 
what  it  regards  public,  social,  and  industrial  injustice. 

One  Higniticant  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  now  the  Negro  is  the  most  detonnioed 
Southerner.  The  young  Southern  white  man,  relieved  from  the  attractious  of  the  old 
aristocratic  position  of  slaveholder,  like  all  American  young  men  of  parts,  is  on  the 
lookout  for  the  main  chance.  The  Sonth  is  less  and  less  to  him  a  name  to  charm 
with.  His  own  State  no  longer  seems  to  him  a  '*  nation  **  which  clainiN  his  uttennost 
devotion.  A  million  of  these  young  men,  it  is  said,  have  left  the  S«»uth  for  the  North 
and  Northwest  since  the  war.  Whole  regions  of  these  older  8tat4«  are  as  steadily 
drained  of  this  important  population  as  the  older  portionnof  the  Northeast.  The 
Southern  young  woman  will  follow  as  soon  as  her  call  is  heanl.  At  present  she  is 
the  "mainstay"  of  the  rural  Stmth,  the  good  angel  of  its  coming  civilir.ation,  getting 
more  education  and  having  more  to  do  with  the  up|H)r  Ht(»ry  of  Southern  life  than  her 
average  male  companion  who  stays  at  home,  lint  the  Negro  loveH  the  sacred  soil,  the 
old  home,  the  climate,  and  its  surroundings.  In  tlue  time  he  will  l>ecome  the  domi- 
nant occupant  of  large  portiouH  of  the  lowland  South,  lie  has  no  more  idea  of  going 
to  Africa  than  the  Southern  Jew  of  going  into  business  in  Jerusalem.  He  will  move 
al»out  as  he  l>ecome8  more  intelligent  and  understanilM  bis  own  interests,  but  he  is  the 
Rimtheruer  of  to-day,  and  all  iHsrsuasions  or  threats  that  would  disbMlgo  him  are 
vain.  An  the  political  issues  of  the  past  fa4ln  into  the  diMtanre,  he  will  more  and 
more  act  in  all  public  atfairH  with  the  leading  race,  with  whom  his  companionship 
and  inten'st  lK«long.  He  muHt  be  e<lucated  where  be  ie,  and,  as  the  yearn  go  on,  he 
will  rise  to  the  call  of  bis  own  superior  class  and  tind  his  own  place — a  great  and  iMmeli- 
cent  place  in  our  wonderful  American  family. 

Education  is  the  lever  that  will  raisti  this  great  mass  of  humanity  to  the  high  plane 
of  full  American  citizenship.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  whole 
South,  ciMild  the  suflrago,  educational,  labor,  and  vagrant  laws  of  Massachusetts  be 
incorp<»rat4Hl  into  the  legislation  of  every  Southern  Ktute.  Protection  U*  the  child, 
Niippression  of  vagrancy,  enforcement  of  industry,  and  educatimial  test  of  sutfrage, 
ln'tter  ehnrebing,  improvement  in  the  home,  reading  of  good  bookfl,  all  the  influences 
that  are  no  |iotent  in  any  respectable  Northern  community,  will  in  gooil  tinn'  achieve 
the  sni'ceHS  of  every  class  and  race  of  the  American  people.  For  the  Negni,  two- 
Ihinls  ol  this  education  must  be,  for  a  generation,  outHidi:  the  Hc^lnmlnMrni.  in  the 
brf>ad  university  of  the  new  Southern  American  lifi>.  If  we  nnly  knew  it,  tbiH  Ih  one 
of  the  ricbeiit  educational  op)Kirt unities  (Soil  lian  i*ver  vouchiuired  to  any  |»e«ipli*. 

What  a  call  iH  this  opportunity  for  misHionary  («crvii'<>,  in  itH  broadcHt  ami  liiftiest 
S'^lkoct,  to  the  whole  American  {N'ople.  Kvery  tlifory  of  dchpair  on  the  ru<'<>  problem 
priMTeds  from  a  pagan  or  atheistic  CMtimatu  of  bnnian  natnn'  ami  ileHtiny,  ami  leails 
duwu  todeNpotism  or  anarchy.  Without  the  blcHhed  gf»*tprl  of  Christ  luir  Antfrican 
rare  problem  would  be  t4Ni  uwfnl  t4i  eonteniplate.  Thank  ttoil,  it  ditl  not  eonifto  us 
in  an  age  of  pagan  darkncNM,  tif  meilisi^val  violence,  in  a  land  eniwded  with  pe«>;»Ie, 
in  a  civilizatiiui  cnnu'il  by  the  bitter  n^iilts  of  a  long  and  Htormy  ]iast.  It  came  t«i 
UN  in  an  opening  age  of  lii;lit,  when  all  tlie  c«*IeMti:i!  forcfs  an*  at  an  upw.tnl  Hiant, 
when  the  Church  is  glutting  itnelftogt^ther  to  work  for  man  wbib*  (H>d  takfs  ran*  of 
the  cree<ls,  in  a  eon n try  no  large  and  iMiuntifiil  that  huh«IredH  of  miliionN  would  not 
erowd  it,  and  "every  man  may  Hit  nnil«T  his  own  vine  and  tig  tn*i*,  with  no  one  to 
uiulest  and  make  afraiil." 

As  I  am  liorne  thnmgh  the  vo^t  spaces  of  our  marvellouN  Southern  land,  and  stand 
in  amazement  before  its  revelations  of  resimrees,  hitherui  nu known,  I  a«k  niyiielf^ 
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In  thill  only  to  1>eronjo  the  theater  of  a  greater  greed  of  gaiOi  *'  m  hasard  of  new  ftf^ 
titnMi,*'  its  only  oiitcoine  a  eemltropteal  materialitm,  ao  inevltahle  temptatlMi  to  a 
diiiual  rra  of  **  Ihioiiis-'  and  *<  •yndlcatea'*  and  ''tnuta,**  with  a  new  inaanltj  te  ilia 
almighty  dollar,  no  powerleee  to  aatia^  the  deeper  need  of  the  hnoihleet  human  heart  f 
May  it  not,  rath«^r,  l>e  Ood'a  •nmmona  to  aneh  an  awakening  of  our  overworked  and 
materialised  American  people  aa  will  compel  them,  in  sheer  aelf-defenae,  to  giTe  mind 
ami  hf*art  and  hand  to  that  lifting  up  of  the  lowly,  and  that  pteaehlng  the  goapal  of 
ncir-help  t«>  tbu  |M>or,  which  ia  the  end  of  Chriitian  charity  f  I  look  for  Iha  day 
when  the  dividril  rlnirches  of  onr  three  great  Proteatant  denomlnationa  will  bo 
bnmght  togrthf  r  liy  thi*  growing  aenee  of  this  "  liome  mlaelon '^  claim,  and  the  whale 
church  and  thn  a«ljacont  realm  of  the  world  be  polariied  In  one  aopreme  effort  toadva 
this  old  canto  pii/Elo  nf  the  nationc  and  agca,  by  showing  that  the  simple  gOHpe]  af 
Christ  mean^  ]M*aco  on  eArtli  and  good  will  to  all  men. 

Bat  now  conicfi  tli<*  tinnl  qnestion,  on  which  not  ao  much  the  destiny  of  the  Negio 
cititen  mn  tlif^  very  fxintcuce  of  Sonthern  American  civilisation  depends.  Will  tha 
Anglo  Sax  ou  Southern  |M*ople,  at  present  nioetentha  of  the  entire  white  population, 
in  doe  time  apprt^ciate  tbiti  opportunity  and  Join  hands  with  all  good  men  and  women 
at  liom**  and  ahniail  in  thin  the  grandest  crusade  of  all  the  ages? 

I  havr  no  «loiilit  that  the  raee  problem  will  finally  he  solved  in  the  South  laigely 
through  th«*  agency  of  the  Southern  Anglo-Saxon  people;  not  over  their  heads,  but. 
with  their  llionm^b  roofteratioD.  I  aee  already,  amid  superficial  indlcatlona  to  tb4 
contrary,  the  conviTt^ing  linea  of  this  tendency,  and  below  hoatile  theoriea  the  in* 
evitable  drift  of  the  common  life  of  all  these  great  Commonwealths  towards  the  Amort* 
can  ty|M»  of  iwMricty. 

I  nee  till*  iMMitivr  imlication  of  this  great  convergence  of  opinion  especially  in  wbal 
may  In*  rallc^l  tho  educational  public  of  the  South.  By  this  I  mean  that  portion  of 
the  HoiithiTn  |m-<»|>i«>  of  all  claaaes  and  both  races  which  within  the  past  twenty*lhra 
yi-ars,  amid  iliflii-nli  jeA  and  complicationii  almost  unconquerable  elsewhere,  haaquietlj 
and  perniiitently  laid  the  foundations  of  the  American  system  of  universal  edncatiaa 
in  evrry  Htatt*.  rounty.  city,  and  neighborhood  in  these  sixteen  Common wealtha. 

The  cointnon  ni-hiMil  in  m>  much  the  habit  and  unquestioned  postulate  of  repnbllaail 
gi>vi*mni«Mit  rviTvwIuTf  in  the  North  that  we  have  never  done  half  Justice  to  tha 
peopli*  of  the  Hi\t«'«*n  Southern  States  for  this,  by  all  odds,  the  moat  significant  move* 
m<  nt  «if  th«*  pant  ^'iMirraiiim  thlH  side  the  water.  That  a  people,  in  I860  the  moat 
ariMo*  r.itir  ju  rhi-  ork^.ini/ation  of  its  society  upon  earth,  who  fought  through  a 
lihMMiv  wiiT  .iriil  o:i)v  ft  II  in  **  the  last  ditch  **  of  the  absolute  ruin  of  their  old  aocial 
onlt-r,  fthniiM  li.tvi-  riM-n  tipfrom  t  his  awful  overthrow,  cleared  the  ground  of  rubbishy 
ami  with  tirun  •')>-  amv  ;tiil  that  they  uooM  nne,  of  their  own  will  have  planted  on  tha 
Mitl  thr  iMif  iti-rituriMM  tliat  is  the  eternal  foe  of  everything  save  republican  gOT* 
t-rnfn«-tit  ami  •liMUMT.tttr  micieCy,  Ih  the  wonder  of  the  age  and  the  complete  vindica* 
tion  nfth**  ••««>iit:al  Aiiioricaninm  of  the  Southern  pe<»ple.  It  would  be  well  for  out 
r>nir.il  w  hitlnr^  ami  ««i-lf  <'iinfidt*nt  iMliiiciana  who  dilate  on  the  imperfections  of  thia 
ii>iit«*iii  i»f  •  4liii  .it;i»ri,  t«i  n'Miomlver  what  Mamaclimietta  was  fifty  years  ago,  wbaa 
llorjri-  Ma'iti  «'.r«\\  In-  «word  ;  what  Pennnylvania  was  thirty  yearn  ago,  when  Wiek- 
i-ri«h.ini  tiH.W  •  '•!iini.iTiit :  w  hat  rven  to-day  s(»mo  iHirtiontiof  the  older  Atlantic  Statea 
nri<  ilt-i  l.iri«l  \>\  t  »•  t*  •«tiiiiony  of  th«»ir  own  e<iucational  anthoritiert  to  be.  Donbtlasa 
th«ri-  li  i^  Im-«  ri  fM  i.'^'t-r.ition  of  th«*  a4*lii«*vement  of  the  South  in  {Mipular  cducatloaf 
p^rtlv  ihrii'i^ii  iji,'<r.irii  f.  nH*n*  in  the  way  of  home  a^lvertiM^ment,  mcMt  in  thaia* 
fi*mt  iif  ().«»«!•  f.  tf  of  ;hf  Hl;«ir  lull.  Htit  with  all  thirt  drawback,  the  Simt hem  pcoplo 
hj^yf  i.iki  li  "  0.1'  tir^r  -tip  that  c-iMi|«.*'  and  e«tabliNheil  the  free  Hchool  for  all  elasaea 
ami  iMif  h  r.i«  <  -  m '.•><>  t  ir  .iii.  hut  practically  one  of  the  mo^t  jwitent  moral  and  rsllg^ 
lotii  fnrri>^  iif  t\i.m  .t  I  t."ii.  f^rowing  all  thi*  time,  already  lieyond  the  peril  of  destruo- 
tmn  «»r  •M-riMU-  •!  .'i..i^«  tiiiiii  1(^1  iitimeriMiH  ruemien.  and  it  '^liaarome  toatay.*'  lYne^ 
thr  et|>ii  \(fM.i'  ifi!>i'  )>  »^  not  half  ruuvi*rted  tlm  avt*rag«*  S<Mithom  politician,  for 
wanm.  Am  itrn  (irant  •ctid.  **  thei«  ia  too  much  reading  and  writing  now."  It  haaaol 
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yet  entirely  swung  the  Sou  thorn  elurt;y  and  the  church  ovor  to  its  hearty  support 
■a  against  the  old-time  I'rotestant  parochial  aud  private  system  of  instruction.  It  is 
•till  a  social  outsider  in  some  regions,  and  thn>ugli  vast  spaces  of  the  rural  Bt>uth  it 
is  so  poor  that  it  seems  to  have  hindoroil  more  than  helped  the  hetter-ofT clasHOs  who 
shoulder  its  expenses.  But  it  has  for  tho  tinit  tinio  gone  doi%n  into  the  basement 
story  of  the  Southern  houHchoM,  bearing  that  common  schooling  to  the  lower  onlers 
and  the  ''plain  {leople,"  which  means  mo<lern  civilization  aud  progressive  Chris- 
tianitVf  involving  the  full  committal  to  the  new  American  order  of  aifaim.  ]t  is  a 
wonder  that  the  leading  classes  of  tlie  North — the  press,  tho  political  organ izat ions, 
the  industrial  leaders,  even  the  philanthropists — are  still  so  imi>erfoctly  infomieil  oon- 
eeming  this,  by  all  mlds,  the  most  vital  and  signilicunt  end  of  Southern  life.  The 
splendid  mission  work  of  our  Northern  churclies,  which  indirectly  has  so  greatly 
aided  the  growth  of  the  scho^ds  for  the  Negroes  by  training  their  toachersy  has  some- 
times obscunMl  the  magnitude  of  the  home  work.  But  this,  with  the  remarkable  rally 
of  the  whole  secondary  and  higher  educatiim,  is  a  demonstration  that  the  South  has 
no  intention  of  remaining  i>ermanently  in  any  si^cond  place  in  the  great  wlucatioual 
movement  of  the  time.  Imperfect  as  the  common  school  is,  the  Negro  has  been  the 
greateiit  gainer  therefruni,  for  through  it  and  all  that  goes  along  therewith  hu  is  lay- 
ing up  a  steady  increase  of  self-respect,  Intel  ligcmie,  and  practical  power,  which  will 
astonish  many  gcMMl  people  who  still  go  on  repeating  the  parrot  cry  that  etlaration 
has  only  demoralized  the  younger  negro  generation  for  the  industrial  side  of  life.  Itut 
tt  if  not  what  the  common  schools  have  done,  but  what  the  Southern  i>eople  have 
failed  to  do  to  reenforce  them,  that  still  holds  thousands  of  negro  youth  in  the  iNmds 
of  a  vagrancy,  shiftlesHuess,  and  debasement  that  deserve  all  things  that  can  be  Hai«l 
against  them.  The  cure  for  this  is  more  and  better  education,  reenforced  by  the 
policy  ofevor>'  civilized  land  in  the  supj>nMision  of  the  devil  side  of  society  that  will 
miu  the  greatest  country  under  the  sun. 

But,  below  and  lM*yond  this  open  and  evident  work  of  education,  I  see  more  clearly, 
every  year,  that  the  lo^ic  of  the  new  Southern  life  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  final  eleva- 
tion of  the  Negro  to  the  esHential  rights  and  opportunities  of  American  citizenship; 
and,  beyond,  to  the  generous  coo|H*ration  with  the  nation  in  aiding  him  to  make  his 
own  iMMtuse  of  that  supreme  op|Mirtunity.  We,  at  the  North,  are  constantly  misknl 
by  the  press,  whii-h  is  a  very  i>oor  representative  of  this  most  im|M»rtant  element  of 
84>uthern  life.  We  hear  tho  supertioial  talk  and  read  of  the  disorder  that  is  the  in* 
evitable  accompaniment  of  States  in  the  transition  from  a  great  civil  war  to  their 
ftnal  adjustment  to  the  national  life.  An  eminent  educator  of  the  South  writes  me: 
*'Ask  lOii  Mien  at  the  Htre«*t  corner  what  they  think  about  the  edncation  of  the  Negn), 
and  T'l of  them  will  demur,  and  some  of  them  will  swear.  The  next  day  every  man 
of  them  will  vote  for  the  higher  scImmiI  tax  that  gives  the  Negro  a  l>etter  sehoolhouso 
and  the  |>ermanent  establishment  of  his  e<luratiou."  Our  Southern  friends  are  no 
men*  logical  than  other  portinnsof  the  country,  and  the  superficial  life  of  all  coun- 
tries in  constantly  adjusting  itsi^lf  to  the  l<»gie  of  its  undertow.  1  can  s«*e  in  more 
ways  than  I  could  explain,  even  to  a  Northern  ct»nimnnity,  that  theM«  |MH>ple  are  "  in 
the  snrini"  whose  tide  can  only  drift  them  otl*  into  regions  of  life  which  se«'ni  almoMt 
inii>«)S!*ibIe  to  them  to-ilay. 

The  test  of  this  drift  is  that,  spite  of  all  obstach'S  and  embarroNsments,  then*  is.  in 
every  reH|iec table  Sunt heni  community,  no  real  hinderanee  to  an  intelligent,  moral, 
industrious,  and  nrudfiit  negro  family  getting  all  out  of  Ameritwi  life  that  anylN>dy 
e\|N*i'ts.  s;kve  that  s<N'ial  and,  in  simie  hx'alities,  |Nditical  ret'ognition,  that  are  thela^t 
:M:hievements  of  lung  {leriods  of  stH'ial  evolution  in  natiimal  aflfairs.  In  all  esMMifial 
m^jMHrts  the  negro  citizen  is  better  otl*  in  the  South  than  in  any  Northern  State.  The 
outward  opport'ini ties  for  full  as!««H*iation  with  tho  whittt  population  in  the  North 
are.  after  all,  of  little  value  in  comparison  with  the  substantial  opportunity  for  lie- 
cnniing  the  gnvit  lalMirin;;  a^rirultur.il  elans  and  of  capturing  thi'  lii'ld  of  niiTh.inical 
aud  ii|ierative  lal»or.     It  will  In*  his  own  fault  if  he  permits  the  insolent  naturalized 
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fcraiga  element  tbat  uuw  ilnnilnaUis  our  Nnrthitrn  iiidiutrial  ceuten  l«nllK>w  liim  off 
Into  apeMAOlry  Of  n  iimnlkl  Mill  aiibonlJnftte  UlioriiiK  poputatioD. 

Aallookfttthe  %»y  In  wliloh  tbMM7,0(X>,«U0  pfoplMarB^sBiulug  all  tlui  vital oiipof 
tanitleaoriife  anuiii^  ih>-  13,000,1)00  of  tlieir  Auglo-Saxan  iwijcfalHira,  I  aui  kiuaMd  at 
the  way  thej  teoin  t"  x"  <>".  mily  lialf-oooMioiKof  wliat  tlie  rout  of  the  world  In  (wy- 
log  aboDt  tbero,  "  ontkiiij;  out  tlinir  own  nolTaliuu"  Itj  th^  puwrrtbat  in  In  lli«m,  la 
UmooI;  way  bjr  wlndi  mi  .iiusTkaii  iiuople  cau  flually  Buocwd.  The  only  lUnymbol 
of tbia  migbty  inai.''rji<:rii  in  tlie  Mlaauaiiipi  Hlver,  sftor  It  lina  boconio  "the  Inland 
•»a''orthe  Buulblanil.  KtaUm  luid  tbeir  ppoplm,  CoogrMa  and  th*  Nation, eclentltU 
and  eranha,  (lebat.-  jiu.l  ciprrlmcnt  i>n  the  way  to  put  tbn  "  Father  oT  Waten"  In 
barneaa,  to  tie  up  II  i.  ..wfiil  .:mit[nrr<  that  hold*  the  fWte  of  llt.lNNJ.lNKI pooplo In  iU 
aTorf-day  wbini.  fi<:i  nil  illMtiuniA. loiflvUtioii.aDil  Aiiwrlnient  ut  iaxl  run  aKaiMt 
tbcqoeation,  wbat  .'ill  [),■■  MKniwIppI  Klvor  do  with  iie  next  WMkf  So,  while  the 
Soathem  people  ainl  rliv  Naiion  are  wrvMlInK  "tth  what  tbeyobotHwtooaU  the  "not 
problem,"  tbia  inlaii<1,  Siiitlberu  human  onean.  WBitihiDj;  and  BpreadlDg  and  pnHhlnj[ 
Into  eiery  nookan-l  I'lincr  at  the  lowland,  ia  Ruing  on  iU  way;  and  every  deliver- 
rnneeof  Ibeecieutiei,  iNo  Micialul,  and  theit»tMmaD,briusiiupii|t*>''>*^  wiine  new  and 
niwapecled  thing  Dial  the  Ncf[n>  baa  really  done.  "  llow  am  you  gettlnjc  on  wHb 
yMirDeliibborBdoii'ii  bi-rn  I "  eald  I  to  a  depntatlon  of  tlne-looklng  oolor«Ml  men,  wbn 
'  ateppedoot  of  a  carr]»L;i<  ai>dpreevnt«d  mn  with  awell-writteoaddivMof  weleuin*  to 
the  city  of  VlekabntK.  "Well,  we  naed  to  have  trouble;  but  w»  b  a  vo  filially  con* 
eluded  the  white  aum  hiui  come  to  *tay,  and  we  attjiiet  onraelveii  ia  that  fact."    The 

white  mail  baa  ind i  lkiiio  to  stay  all  o iter  the  Tnitnl  Hlitee  of  America;  but  bo 

will  atay.  not  alwa^v  ii«  ibo  wh>u>  man  propoaee.  butaaGoil  Almighty  diapeaca.  And, 
wherever  be  abldui.  Iii-  will  llnally  be  oo>npell«l,  by  the  lojpe  of  American  eTonta,  to 
■tay  in  peaceaml  J.'.<iu'i',  In  rnwflom  and  order,  in  CbrlaUan  coAperatlon  with  all  ibe 
great  elementa  vf  L  r>-[:ulillran  Mieltty,  (hiiped  froul  all  tbe  pNipltie  that  a  beucilonnl 
ProTidenoe  haacalUil  tu  abide  tsgetbet  in  tbia,  God'a  tnamlng  land. 


VI. 

THE  THIRD  ESTATE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

An  addresn  delirered  be/are  the  AmrriruH  Social  Science  AuoeiatioH,  Saratoga f  y.   K., 

Septcmher*2,  I«K). 


From  the  Y>eginiiing  of  the  Kuro|N3Au  ttuttloineiit  uvvii  to  the  pmseut  3'ejur  of  onr 
I^ril,  the  uiost  protiiiiiont  ohjoct  of  intcreNt  aiul  obw^rvatioii  in  what  we  iiiie<l  to  call 
the  Southern  Statee  of  thiH  Kt*pnhlio  luw  Imimi  tht*  relation  of  thi*  nppt^r  and  under 
c'laaitea  of  Southern  aocif  ?}'->! ho  HlavehoUling  Angh>-Saxou,  and  the  lately  eoiauvi- 
pated  Nef;ro.  Not  only  ahroacl,  but  at  houit.',  it  hari  Hcarcelr  ontored  into  the  calcn- 
Jations  of  Rtatenmen  and  economnttH  that  a  great  change  iu  Southern  aQaira  wan  im- 
pending that  would  bring  another  doniiuunt  i'la88  to  the  front.  It  waa  known  that 
even  iu  18G0  there  were  H.OlKiJKiO  white  i»eople  in  tlicec  Southern  States  who  had  no  im- 
meiliate  conneetiou  with  alavehidiling,  and  that  a  nnniber  of  i>eoplo,  HUialler  than  the 
prt'iieut  population  of  Htmton,  representing,  possibly,  a  population  of  2,000,000,  coni- 
priaed  the  ruling  claati.  It  waaex|Mcted  that  thia  middle  cIuhii  would  be  felt  iu  arrest- 
ing the  movement  for  sereaMJon  in  1>M>1.  And  I  believe  that  a  decided  minority  of 
these  people  ha<l  neither  the  <leHire  ni»r  intention  of  striking  for  a  new  nationality. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  the  action  of  West  Virginia  and  the  atubliom  loyalty  of 
the  mountain  iK)pulationn  of  the  central  Simlh,  thiH  expectation  was  disappointed. 
We  mrt  these  people  on  the  battlefield  through  four  dismal  years,  whi-re  they  earned 
a  reputation  for  guoil  lighting  which  has  ma«le  the  name  of  an  American  soldiery 
illustrious. 

But  now,  like  a  mighty  apparition  across  the  Southern  horizon,  has  arisen  this 
hope  or  portent  of  the  South— the  Third  Kstate— to  challenge  the  authority  of  the  old 
mliug  class,  and  place  itnelf  where  the  **  plain  i>eople  "  of  every  Northern  State  was 
longagoestablishiMl,  as  a  decisive  inllueuce  in  publii'  affairs.  Siiiith  Carolina,  the 
head  and  front  of  ths  old  South,  is  now  swept  by  a  political  nrvolution  as  radical  aa 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  IMVTk.  Texas,  where  the  old  onler  never  got  rom- 
plcte  foothold,  is  now  passing  under  the  same  control,  S4i  eamly  that  it  is  not  half 
understocHl  what  weighty  concerns  are  involved  in  the  coming  {tolitical  movementa 
of  this  growing  State.  Other  Stales,  espeeiaily  on  the  (tulf,  are  rent  by  the  same 
movement  from  l>elow.  It  \a  evident  that  this  is  no  surface  or  temporary  affair.  Its 
present  politiral  and  financial  theories  will  Im*  largely  moditiisl  by  the  rough  disci- 
pline iif  n*Nponsible  power.  But  tiie  movement  is  in  the  line  of  Amrrican  civilization, 
and.  howe\er  checkeil  iir  uiiMlirerted  for  the  time,  will  finally  prevail. 

The  xMfte  (»b!>M>rver  of  S<iuthern  atVairn  will  greatly  mistake  if  he  insintson  the  ex* 
cluNive  obttervation  of  tlu*  obi  conflict  of  racenand  the  |N»]itical  cimilition  of  the  Negro. 
For  the  coming  decade  the  piucc  t4i  watch  tbe  South  is  in  thisniuvement  of  the  riaing 
Ihird  Kntute.  What  it  demandi*  and  what  it  can  achieve  in  |N)litical,  Hocial.  and 
induMrial  alia  in* :  what  changes  cun  be  wrought  in  itnelf  by  the  great  uplifting  forces 
of  American  civilization— by  education,  including  the  inlluenc«i  of  the  family,  the 
chnii  h.  anil  the  school— on  thene  thinuH  uill  de|iend  fhe  fate  iif  ihin  iiiipoitnnt  sec- 
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tioii  of  f>ur  cciiiutry  for  yean  to  oome.    And  on  the  ooioonio  of  tbU  moTeoieat  hMigi 
tht*  near  fnture  of  llui  raco  iinesttOD— whether  the  swarming  miUioiwdPeoliNred  eltt- 
EeuM  in  tli«*M»  f«ixt(H*ii  Statee  will  i^radually  reach  their  fit  portion  in  the  bodjpolitie, 
or  the  whole  South  l>o  plunged  into  thehorron  of  a  race  war,  whieh  will  onoa  iBon    t 
«l«fniaii(l  tho  NtroD){  arm  of  the  Nation  to  saTo  that  aection  from  suicide. 

Tbo  preMiit  ewuiy,  the  Third  Estate  of  the  Sonth,  is  an  honest  attempt  to  gire  my 
own  opinioDs  concerning  this,  one  of  the  most  important  movements  in  the  history  of 
the  Kepulilio.  Ttio  aiwtimption  of  infallible  wisdom  and  the  ventilation  of  wholssals 
tbi'orin,  North  ami  S4Mith,  in  the  discussion  of  Bonthem  affairs  is  the  misery  of  oar* 
public  lif««.  A  virtuul  rvMideuce  of  ten  years  in  this  region,  inelnding  all  the  sixtean 
Skates,  with  k<»«m1  op |iort unities  for  observation,  baa  deepened  the  impnssloii  that* 
of  all  th(«  iMK'ial  and  civic  puzsles  that  confront  the  American  social  scientist  and 
stAtesnmn,  no  knot  in  m  tangled,  so  difficult  to  be  undone,  so  dangezoos  to  be  ent  hj 
the*  ftuorti,  tkH  ttiiH.  ISoday  the  South,  as  a  section,  has  passed  into  a  permanent  ml* 
nority  of  Hixt4*«*n  of  tlio  forty-four  States.  But  it  is  still  possible  to  array  these  Stales 
a^ain  in  a  routiirt  th:it  wodld  inflict  a  wound  on  the  Soathem  member  throngh  whleh 
thv  K«piil»lic  wouM  1»1<*«mI  to  death.  It  is  '*  f^asy  as  preaching"  to  embroil  and  axaa- 
|M^rato  whole  coniiuou  wealths,  great  classes  and  races,  in  a  permanent  misnndentand- 
iu^  tliat  not  even  another  Washington  or  Lincoln  could  reconcile.  Even  aseoDoema  ^ 
the  South  itwlf  the  <|neiition  is  one  of  vital  interest.  The  spectacle  of  tliefiOO,OM 
white  |MMi|»le  ofStMiih  Can>liiia  split  into  hostile  clans  by  a  political  campaign  now  ' 

foaming  on  the  ra);;;e4l  n«t*f  of  violence  is  inexpressibly  painful  and  discouraging.  I 
shall  not  try  to  deal  with  tliia  <iuestion  by  the  ambitions  methods  of  grand  analyiri% 
almtrart  thenri/in;:.  or  inflatMl  prophecy.  If  I  can  cast  a  little  side  light  upofi  this 
proeeanion  aK  it  niovtm  on  its  twilight  path  it  may  not  be  in  vain  that  I  ooonpy  the 
time  of  the  reader. 

In  the  Knro|K*an  mum%  there  never  was  a  Sonthem  aristocracy.  The  dsseendania  r  j 
of  the  few  Knro|M-an  families  of  the  fayored  class  who  drifted  to  the  colonies  nsTSr  -  ?: 
hail  a  i>erre|»tihle  iiiMiiouco  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution.    The  abolition  of  aU  '^ 

s|iecial  privilej^eM  re4liu'ed  the  superior  colonial  class  to  the  condition  of  the  leading  '  4 
flaM  in  a  repiiMir  of  white  men.  There  was  a  soeiaP' npper  tMi,'' In  the  original 
Honthern  AtLintir  colonies,  that  held  ou  indefinitely.  Bat  that  largely  diaappeaiad,  .-  •'\. 
SA  a  family  :itf.kir.  heyoiid  thu  Alleghanies,  where  the  new  leading  class  made  its  wajf  ^.< 
upwanl  hy  iM>r<Min  al  ]M>wer  and  solid  serviire  as  certainly  as  in  the  Northwestam  -  -  ;^ 
StStei*.  .,  ^ 

lint.  i!i  tilt'  AiMriii.in  |Hditical  sense,  there  was  and  has  been,  np  to  the  preseaft 
time,  a  doiirii  t:,t  « la^ii  in  this  portion  of  the  country  more  powerful  for  all  the  iasoM 
of  |iiiMi«  ]ir<*  th  III  Au\  onler  of  nobility  in  Euio|)e  since  the  French  revolntion*  II 
waA,  iiriiii.knly.  a  i^xuhi  nation  of  landholdera;  prartically,  an  aristocracy  of  the  dflip 
lar  From  tlo-  |M<iiii.ir  condition  of  the  country  and  its  monopoly  of  certain  Inda^ 
trial  |»r«Hlii.  t-.  tii**  |Mi»p]eof  the  South  adopted  and  tied  itself  to  the  system  of  slATt 
lainir.  •  .b->t  i>'t  h.  til.  North  ;m unpn»fi table, impolitic,  and  dangerous  at  the formatJoa 
of  tht'  iJfiMtM:.-.  \\  >i:itfver  of  anti^nlavery  s<»ntiment — and  there  was  a  great  deal^ 
Iiii;;«rtHi  III  i]|.. .  ir!>  hii(«iry  of  these  States  was  swept  downntn'sni  by  the  gathering  \^^ 
tidi  of  t>M- d«>ti..ii:ititi;;  in«luntrial  and  |Ndittcal  iutert*«ts.  Soit  came  to  |>ass,  in  tlasy  ,  ' 
that  a  y^T'Ai  roiiitiiii.it  ion  of  men,  separated  from  each  other  by  abysses  of  soolaly 
ri  lu'iMii*.  aiid  •*'i-.<  .ttional  repulnion^  found  c(»mmon  cause  in  the  protection  of  slavwy 
ill  t!i**  o:.<  .11,, I  :;^  iii*ro(liii-tion  to  the  new  Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  TIm  •-  > 
diaro-t  .iiid  •  off  -p"ti'li!ii-e  of  Judge  Story  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  during  their 
r.irl>  \t-.tr-  i:j  W.i.!  iti;;toii.  are  full  of  this  o)>servat  ion  of  the  formidable  powerof 
tlj:«  4->>ititii:j  it  ••■i  :i«  oWiIIful  hsndliug  of  Congress,  its  invariable  success  in  evmy 
foi.:!i.t  \%it!.  a  ti  i:r<  I'liicioim  and  dividnl  North. 

Atitl  within  I'  'Mlor-irii^  th«*  exaggerated  rhetoric  of  on  r  Sou  them  c<il  lege  c«>mmenoa* 
ni'i.T*  I'Miofti::  ,:  tt:f  «|dindi»r  of  thi%  cIssh  dnrin};  *'the  golden  age  *' of  Son  them 
•Oi  >•  t>    Ml-  lu^v  ;:r^i.t  t«»  thin  eombi nation  thr  praise*  of  remarkable  ability  and,  IM 
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■Offle  lines,  of  broMl  foreHi|;lit  in  national  ntrairs.  It  won  (>onipoHf<l  ulnitwtt  wbfilly  of 
the  iiblest,  ni^t  politic,  und  perHintont  clam  in  uuHlcrn  liinlory — the  British  upper 
mitldlo  class — niotUfuMl  by  the  inllueiicoH  and  interests  of  itM  pecnliar  position  ou  the 
edge  of  Christendom.  It  made  all  thin;;s  Kuhordinate  to  the  chief  end  of  favorin;;  tlio 
Southern  ambition  to  l>ecome  the  ralin;;  power  of  the  country.  TIio  professional 
classes  became  its  HpokeHUien  anil  aliirs.  The  leisure  of  itsliiiided  propriet«)rs  fostered 
•  uniTernal  ambition  among  its  youn^  men  for  political  activity  as  the  b«-all  and 
end-all  of  life.  Its  schools  weri«  a  n*producti<ui  of  the  llritisli  systt'tu  of  education  a 
oentury  a^o—uui versi ties,  colle^cri,  and  academies  for  the  upper  white  i'ls««rt.  more 
completely  under  the  administrutioti  of  the  Trotestant  clerii^y  than  the  schools  of 
Catholic  Europe  are  now  under  the  coiitnd  of  that  aHtute  prieHthtNul:  woll  adjuste<l 
to  lift  up  the  promiain^  youth  below  to  companionship  with  his  betters,  and  elbow 
off  the  ''common  henl"  into  a  widesprea<l  illiter.'U'y.  Its  women,  anions  the  most 
brilliant  and  capable  in  the  world,  were  u(»  such  tribe  of  imbeciles  and  idlers  as  we 
fancied  iu  the  North.  The  Southern  matron  in  her  plantation  life  was  one  i»f  the 
niost  overtaxed  and  devoted  workingw(unen  of  her  S(*x.  Outside  this  tbunaiu  female 
cuUnre  gravitated  to  the  sf>cial  ability  which  gave  her  the  leatl  at  Washiiigttm,  and 
till  a  late  period  made  her  the  nation's  best  social  foot  |)nt  foremost  on  tli«;  shores  of 
Eunipe. 

This  |iolitical  aristtn'racy,  in  all  vital  afl'airs,  governed  the  Hepuldio  till  it  was 
moved  to  rist*  up  and  divide  the  nation  iu  18()1.  it  iuntigated  and  brought  on  the 
condition  of  war  against  the  ludiann,  Ureat  Hritain,and  Moxiro,  by  whieh  thi;  coun- 
try was  distracted  throngh  its  lirst  seventy  years.  It  was  the  author  of  t lie  magnifi- 
cent scheme  of  the  expansion  of  territory  whii-h  gave  us  the  empin«  of  Louisiana, 
Florida,  Texas,  the  Pacific  coast — all  the  additions  to  tmr  territory  except  the  lat(*st 
purchase,  Alaska.  It  led  in  the  m^ttlenuMit  of  the  West,  following  the  sagacioUM  policy 
of  Washington,  whoso  eye  was  always  glancing  over  to  tho  wilderness  lieyond  the 
Allegbauies.  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  were  in  a  bla/e  of  Indian  bonier  war,  while 
the  Northwest  slumbered  almost  niiilisturbeil. 

It  is  ditHcult  to  uiulerstand  why  a  class  so  able  and  astute  in  many  ways  was  UhL 
ou  to  the  hazardous  ex |)eriment  of  dividi'ig  the  Tnion  iu  l'^'il>.  With  the  Constitu- 
tion on  its  side,  with  an  indefinite  power  <if  congressional  obstruction,  it  couhl  hare 
kept  slavery  for  a  hmg  generation,  and  made  tht>  country  pay  the  cost  of  a  modilled 
system  of  emancipation.  The  reasons  si-cm  to  bo  found  in  tho  absorption  of  a  jmiw- 
erful  stK'iety,  engrosstMl  in  the  w(»rk  of  Nelf* preservation,  in  a  strangely  isolatt'il  posi- 
tion. I'nsh'>4l  otVto  the  border  of  civili/.itioti  with  only  a  half  barbarous  M«-\ic«i  and 
a  boundless  wilderness  on  tl  e  Southwest,  and  a  vast  and  lonely  seab«»ardall  amund, 
shut  off  by  its  own  theiiry  autl  ^tnrpose  fnun  contact  with  the  ii.*<ing  tide  of  ]irogres- 
sive  moilern  life,  its  literary,  profession:! 7,  ands4K'ia]  iutltn'iices  all  captnredand  held 
iu  subj«>ction  by  (htt  political  inttderance  whirh  is  tlii*  nit»Nt  unrrlenting  form  of  tyr- 
anny, it  was  not  stringe  th:it  its  group  of  ae«'oiiiplished  statesmen  fell  into  the  ddu- 
sion,  nnt  only  of  their  (»wu  sect  idual  ill  vineibility.  but  Imueslly  believi'd  that  tlu'ir 
political  allii'S  in  the  North  W(»uld,  iu  the  hint  e\tuit,  eonsrnt  to  their  (iemand  <if 
virtual  permanent  eontntl  of  the  tieneral  (loverniiienl,  or  a  Aepniatidii  i>n  sfetioniil 
lines.  A  ilisriuguinhed  citi/en  itf  Huston,  diiriuk;  the  summer  pre<-eding  Mi.  I^inrtdn's 
election,  was  for  a  time  ill  daily  <-i»midi'nti:il  ctnuiiiunii.'ition  with  .IelfiTsi»ti  hsvm. 
He  reports  that  lit*  found  his  distinguished  ai'i|]iairtt.in'-e  eoinjdetdy  ])o»Nes.s(Ml  with 
the  id«'aof  the  milit.'iry  and  civic  su]ifrioriT>  ot  the  South,  ami  tli*'  willingness  of  the 
dominant  party  in  tht<  North  t«»  eoiisiMit  to  whatever  it  xliould  demand. 

How  this  eaiiie  nut  wt«  all  know.  Die  world  hat  ai'kiiow  I<m1l:ii|  ilie  ]>roi1igiuus 
ability  ami  iiiatehle^s  devotion  with  whirh  the  dmiiinaiit  i-I.i«i  Mi-nt  thrtMigh  this 
desperate  pnigraiiimi'.  to  tiie  terriblf  eiiil  of  itrt  own  ilutlrurtmii.  h^  mi! it, try  coiu- 
niamlers  have  fiirniih«'d  many  forfibb-  and  pirtMre«i|Mf  and  oiii.>  iioM*-ii;;iiii- to  Ameri- 
can history.  Its  slatt'siiiaii*«hip.  now  diM|iara;:ed,  wus  probskbiy  as  riini|ie1riit  :is  a 
cause  •lo  at  iiddi  nitli  th«-  trend  ot' iiioiiiTii  eivilir-.ttinii  wonbl  ;wlmit.     Hut  we  do  not 
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vet  rv«(#^Dix»f*irIj  the  great  Mrvieea rendered  to  tba  8o«tb  and  tlie  MnliiMi  later  «i 
hj  iLiA  cIa^b,  «■  vrp  ill  the  damoraliied  state  in  which  it  was  left  1^  the  war,  wlMaaoi 
••He  in  tru  of  if«  turntliet  wae  found  upon  or  has  since  stood  on  a  eidid  flnaiieial  iMi» 
i&g.  lu  yciiiiit;  "'**"  ^^^  scattered  to  the  Southwesti  to  the  Northwest^  to  the gnv« 
iti£  ntie*.  lca\  iu^  thv  open  coontry  in  charge  of  a  dass  that,  in  the  old  tlaa^  had 
Ijttir  iuifui'ure  in  atVairs.  Its  women  gathered  up  the  wrecks  of  a  great  destmuthm, 
lu  trill*  Aiiif  rican  Mtyle ;  and  to-daj  the  young  women  of  the  hotter  sort  of  Boothen 
fainilif^  ATv  tb«  ho|M  uf  the  country,  rehabilitating  the  homesi  the  soul  of  theChniaki 
the  be«t  iich«M>l  tfachere,  the  leaden  in  the  temperanoe  relbnn,  on  tholookoat  te  all 
Imlfistrial  upiiortiinitiofi  that  can  be  used. 

The  leAflera  in  the  war  naturally  became  the  leaders  of  noonstmotloa  foUttoii 
And.  wbat4*ver  may  Ix*  the  Terdict  of  history  oonoeming  the  way  in  whieh  tbaalaTatt 
es-Cniir<NU-rate  8taten  hare  been  placed  in  line  to  receire  a  share  of  tlie  puigiwhi 
life  uf  ihf  fiitiiitry,  thn  display  of  ability  has  flally  borne  out  their  old  mpntatldP, 
Tbr  South  tu-<lay  ovtm  about  all  it  has  of  order  and  law,  the  common  eohool  Ibr  all 
elaaM*8  aud  Inith  ract>»,  the  restoratiou  of  its  religions  and  educational  alBiitSi  to  Iha 
ailuiinlMrat  ion  of  thin  class.    The  great  olMtacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Negro  la  BOt 
hi.HoM  iii:i.-»tiT  chivi,  for  among  these  people  are  often  found  the«  wisest  and  nost 
Christian  view**  rom  tTuiiig  the  development  of  their  old  bondmeUi  and  an  auoaaftof 
pfrwinal  »a«-rifii «'  ami  patience  that  only  a  constant  obserrercan  approeiata.    Ida 
not  know  what  N«w  Dostou,  with  her  600,000  people,  would  do  If  suddenly  oithw 
whcluif^il  by  an  avalanche  of  the  700,000  South  Carolina  negroes,  marshaled  by  oorvn* . 
dunbtahlf  frii'n<l,  <ti.-ii.  H.  F.  Butler,  lu  a  solid  colored  contingent,  ttf  eaptnra  theol^    .     r 
l{o\<rnnii'nt.  ail  in  in  inter  its  vast  intervsta,  handle  its  twenty  miliroo  debt^  and,lnpnl^  '    . .  »! 
liratfairH.  rtiinvMMit  it  to  thb  world.    1  fancy  the  "  wel^t  of  the  meeting"  w«aM        \^ 
thvtv  prfvail.  hy  ^nimi  (»f  the  numerous  metbitds  by  which  an  Anglo-Saxon  aoai-         ,;^ 
niiiuit>  <*vi*ry  wlirrt',  in  t\w  end,  niauagcs  to  put  inferiority  on  the  backseat  and  laad    -    *'^ 
tho  inaua^fnirnt  i>f  \  ital  aflairn  in  the  upper  story, 

Hnt  it  wart  iiirvitahlc  that  thiH  long  lease  of  power  by  the  Houihern  dominant  dtii. 
HhtiiiM  roiiK-  to  an  mil.  In  New  England  and  New  York,  the  aristooratle  Staiaaaf 
tli«>  o)<l  Nnrth,  this  I  Unn^o  was  gradually  wrought  by  the  educational  influenceatluii  \i4*'«*^^ 
Iirtpari'l  th<-  h  u  m  I  • 'it  elapses,  nattvu  or  foreign  bom,  for  the  responsibilities  of  powwi  J^^vf 
Ki>:lit>-tiw'  |>iT  •  lilt  nf  thf  men  worth  |1<N  1,000  or  more,  in  these  States,  began  wMII  j^^ 
not  hill.:  I'lit  till- iMit  tit.  Hut  in  the  South  the  progress  of  the  Third  Estate  haalMM'lJv^QB 
HJi'W  :  ;ii«*ti<l.  II'  I.:  i!i«  pant  twenty  years,  it  ba<l  hardly  begun.  But  all  things 
tt  'I,  •  \>  u  .!i  '!>••  !•::•>  winmN  (ir  niouutsin  realms  of  our  southland,  and  now,  oaA^^^.; 
t'lf  oiiiipl'  i<  itiK  of  I  '  Farni«*rH*  Alliance/*  this  mighty  anny  of  the  common  paopli  V 
ha-  U-i  II  II  -.  >.iU  •!,  !:k«-  a  frowning;  mountain  world  nncov(*re<l  by  a  rising  mist.  Al»,  '/^ 
r^.i'i .  ?  II  I  \  '••  )•:•  «)•  rill  that  th«*  old  order,  a^  far  as  it  depended  on  the  EnropiMl  --^t; 
•  |iM.  v*  •■!  I  iM  i':«l  rlaAH  training*  has  gone  by.  IIereaft«*r,  the  South  followttta"..^ 
N":M>  '  :■..<  I  .],  t..  t!if  front  of  th«'  fittest  who  survive.  And  the  contest  for  flMt^^-'' 
%x  .11  » .  •■■.  .I..1  .■.♦r.i;  ■  '.fi*  there  as  hrn?. 

I  ••:  i  '  ■'  •  I  U'hi'vr  thi*  NVirro  ipicHtion  in  to  be  held  in  partial  subotdlai^  .J 

I."!.   '.  jr.  I'    !.(  .iii;;oftlie  Thinl  Kntate.    Certain  it  iH,  that  the  attempt  to  lift  f  f-^ 

il.'    t.*  .::••  .«^  .  ■'(  thi*  Smith  iMii  fif  itM  natnnl  place,  the  rear  column  of  Hi  \f'*' 

1 1--!     *'  -••  a  -  iipi-iiiloii«i  bliuiiler.    Th«*  rhihl  in  a  family,  however  bffi^kl-'**!^ 

■»i  •'.  ;  I-  J   <  »     •■-..>  )l.i\  at  )win>;  thr  tN|nal  of  bin  rhlern;  though  he  can  Uaki    V* 

a  ' 'J  '■    *    r    .  :•  iV  !h>'  hariuony,  ami  mar  the  piMCvof  the  household.    TOM^ 

|M ■.«    •     .!  :    ■  '     ■• '  •  :T  /I'li^,  in  the  rnmlition  of  our  S«»uthern  Negroes,  twenty*§Ta 
\.  ar-  •    •    :■■•:■•.    •!.»vtrv.  ran  bv  unv  ibfvire  be  wrenched  from  their  iireeent 
I  •  -.   I'-!  *.   » !    -f  tUn  l.'.um.iifM)  plain  white  ]>eople  who  have  been  on 

^f' ■.-.''.  '.  ■■'•'■{  \»:%r^.  auil  liiufkt  Itvcouiethe  dominant  power  of  the  South  ftv  ' 

^'••ri'  ■- -''ilv  to  iiiiliil;«e  in  the  dream  of  an  enthusiast. 

{'.it  ■.%:.!   .  -  '  .    ^  ■   ••<  liijii  nf  the  Thinl  Kntate  can  rid  himself  of  the  old  theotlM  *» 

rar*'  A :.! '  »•>*'     i:.>l  ttil'ipi  the  Amerii-an  idea  that  all  men  shall  be  fairly  Iesta4  kf  / 
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whAt  they  can  do,  clopenils  oq  lunny  contiugvncies.  Is  it  powible  or  probable,  in  a 
period  mifUcioiitly  brief  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  disastrous  r.ico  conflict,  that  this 
VAHt  coustitaeiicy  can  be  brought  over  to  the  practical  American  view  of  giving  to 
evury  child  the  great  American  chanci'  in  life  f  I  do  not  know.  But  I  greatly  hope ; 
and  the  sources  of  my  hope,  or  some  of  them,  I  now  declare. 

When  the  history  of  the  South  descends  from  the  reolm  of  romance,  where  it  still 
lingers,  to  the  solid  ground  of  fact,  it  will' lie  seen  how  absurd  everywhere  outside 
the  domain  of  legend  is  the  impression  of  a  radical  differenoe  between  its  original 
population  and  the  old  Northeast.  Nobody  pretends  that  the  Southwest,  beyond 
the Alleghauies,  was  ]>eople«l  by  a  line  of  ''gentler"  descent  than  tlie  Northwest. 
About  all  the  South  had  to  show  in  Revolutionary  days  of  great  statesniannhip  and 
eminent  patriotism  was,  like  the  similar  class  in  the  North,  a  descent  from  the  re- 
spectable middle  estate  of  Great  Britain.  But,  when  we  turn  to  the  Thinl  Eiitate — 
always  the  minority,  and  now  rising  to  the  head  and  front  of  the  new  South — we  find 
the  source  of  its  power,  as  in  the  North,  in  the  mixture  of  population  from  a  dozen 
sorts  of  vigorous  Eumpoan  people.  The  Catholic  churchman  and  dissenting  English - 
man  of  various  social  degrees,  the  Scotch  and  the  North  Irish  Protestant,  the  early 
German  of  the  vall«*y  of  Virginiii,  the  Huguenot  of  South  Carolina,  tliv  Highlander, 
Hebrew,  and  other  niist-ellany  of  ohl  Georgia,  the  Creole,  Frenchman  and  Spanianl 
in  Louisiana,  all  went  into  th»  se«'thing  caldnm  of  the  oarly  colonial  life.  Up  to 
•  generation  before  the  war  came  in  a  stuoily  immigration  of  excellent  piKipKi  from 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  I  rarvly  visit  a  town  in  the  five  old  Atlantic 
Commonwealths  that  I  do  not  liuil  the  descendants  of  these  jieople — alwayH  glad  to 
renew  the  old-time  associatitms  with  home.  The  nooident  of  a  change  of  residence 
•lone  prevented  the  Hhetts  of  South  Candiua  from  iN^ing  a  li(»ston,  an<l  tho  later 
Winthropsof  MassiichuHcttH  a  Charleston,  family.  Along  with  this  uniformly  giNNi 
stock  drifted  in  at  an  early  date  a  baser  element,  brought  to  the  colonies  on  indeU' 
ture — the  lower  sort  of  the  English  cities,  whoMn  descendants  even  now  in  Maryland 
and  Delaware  rank  low  in  the  sitcial  scale.  The  growing  iK)wer  of  slavery  intensi' 
tii*d  the  separation  of  the  respectable  sort  fn>ni  the  common  lot.  The  illiteracy  of 
whole  regions  of  the  country  wrought  its  perfect  work  in  the  '*|KM>r  white  trash," 
resen:hling  the  Northern  tramp,  except  that  he  is  not  only  too  shiftleiui  to  work,  bnt 
t«Ni  lazy  to  tramp. 

How  the  strange  population  of  the  great  central  mountain  world — near  twi» millions 
at  preiteut — wariforme<l  nobody  si^ems  to  know.  This  n«f*ion  wiis  a  mytiUTious"  no* 
mau*s  laud'*  till  tlin fnterpris*^  of  the  last  twenty-live  years  revealed  it,  with  all  its 
natural  sublimity  and  beauty  and  its  iutlnstrial  importance,  to  an  astoninhed  world. 
Perhaps  from  the  Revolutionary  Tories  of  tht*  adjacent  StatoH,  from  iTiminals,  out- 
eastN,  eccentrics,  and  1iroken-d(»wn  |NH>pli«  in  gtMUTal,  with  a  sprinkling  of  more  ambi* 
tioUHbltNNl,  was  made  up  that  peopio  which,  even  now.  Hk*vu  among  thu  iiii»untains 
overlooking  the  valley  of  Virginia,  but  iM^tter  ob.'«4Tved  in  east  Kentucky,  TennesNee, 
western  North  Carolina,  an«l  northern  Georgia,  sends  forth  a  louder  cry  for  the  mis- 
sionary of  clviii/ation  thau  any  portion  of  the  RepiiMio. 

So  faros  variety  of  material  is  concoruetl,  the  old  cohmial  Sonth  had  an  eqnal  mix- 
ture of  bhHMl  with  the  old  .North.  Of  late  the  tn^ml  of  Knnipeun  immigration  has 
mit  taken  a  wiuthern  dirt«ction,  and  the  per  cent  of  fi»reign-lNirn  popnlation  in  all  the 
8onthi*rn  States  east  of  the  MisNiMippi  is  very  small.  A  most  interest  ing  fact  for  the 
historical  in4|uirer  is  tlmexplanutiiiu  of  the  origin  of  the  Southern  white  people,  and 
the  nmianco  of  the  n»ality  willeclipsi'  the  glamour  of  rhetorical  niiM  in  which  the 
origin  of  this  section  h:is  been  involved. 

S<i  it  has  come  aboui  that  the  pn^sent  pf»puIation  of  this  grade  in  the  South  is  far 
more  hoiuogeneonnthan  in  the  North.  Thn  nnigh  training  of  the  pioneer  life  weldtsl 
th«»se  various  elements  into  one  people.  Even  the  Ijoniitiana  <*reole  is  yielding.  A 
leading  merchant  of  New  Iherin,  the  heart  of  the  Teche  district,  told  me  that  twenty 
years  ago  only  one  in  live  of  his  country  ciislomers  attempted  tos|>eak  English,  while 
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Do»  odIj  oiw  in  fiTA  ia  oompellad  to  trada  In  Praneh.    A  briik  Mloay  ta  th«  VNtb- 
w«*t  biw  invaded  the  prairiaa  of  MMthwcatora  LoniaiMia,  and  a  0«ogwg»MoMl  mI- 
irKe,  with  a  TankM  praaidMit,  la  MtobluhMl  on  the  old  doflula  of  tha  padwa.    Tat 
ibrie  are  Mill  gnmt  ditferaneN  in  edneatlon  and  andenej  In  tha  dlflHant  ataMota 
at  this  paople.    Tbo  coaat  eoonttjr,  JBcItidlng  tha  imoMDM  pfaar  Toodi  anptra,  ifUl 
proilaceii  a  cunsidi-rable  population  of  a  ■ortlsM  bopefbl  than  anjatiMVaf  wkalM- 
**«!'■  preTiuuBconilitioQ."    The  lorely  Piedmont  region,  amnMndiBg  tha  gnat  eaa- 
Iral  mODOtaiu  realm  of  the  old  Sontb,  haa  a  farming  population  giaatlj  nimilillin 
the  Sow  Bugland  cuuuiTf  people  of  my  bayhood.    Thii  flUini  liiij  iwiil  lliii  Mlailwlpil 
HiHoDil,  weetem  Arkaneaa,  and  Taxaa,  the  new  Honthveat — hara  nealTad  mora  1^ 
niipation  einoe  the  war  than  all  the  raat  of  tha  Bonth :  of  Uia  beat  and  — "«»  mcI  ~ 
of  Its  own ;  eomewhui  from  abnad ;  ftwB  the  Vorthwoat,  wboae  pw^la  laaa  lanllnai 
toedxed(>wiiiD(n.i  milder  climej  parfaapa  alio  a  aonaidetable  ntnra  wava  ftva  tba 
crowd  tliat  act  [IihI  auiit hero  Ohio,  Illinoia,  andlodlBD*  inbritonedkra.    ItlanldK 
million youoK  Tui-ii  friiiii  the  Sonthcm  eonntry  diatriotahaveKoaa  to  tbadtla^-tka 
NorlliwitHt,  mid  tjie  Nxithweat  alncti  180^.    Tbey  have  left  on  tba  (fonnd,  rn  innia    ^^^B 
portKiniuf  IheuM  Sotuli,  a  vbite  popolation,  lo  far  aa  the  men  areeooeefri'il,  lufa-    ^^4 
rior  to  thsuld-lime  »<-cii|>aDti — leaa  eapabla <tf  reclaiming  thecoaotrj,  laaa  iaalinod  , 

t»  drill  fairly  willi  tbo  colored  folk. 

Bol  it  iaalmiiet  h()]H>l«w  (odraw  a  diagram  of  the  Sonthem  Third  Batata  »■  Ir  now 
eiiat*.  NiilKMly,  i-vfu  lo  tba  "  manner  bora,"  can  do  It  to  the  aatlifhrtion  of  tbo  Soiitb- 
«ni  prople ;  for  tlm  i>ride  uf  State,  loeality,  aeot,  and  aoelal  eondlUon — what  Mr.  i 

llrcckiiiridKe  calls  "  the  ptovincial  flaror" — are  "aolld"  agalnat  any  daeiilnl  Mii< 
matoftf  mAtirramiiU'liL'Bt*).    Uofora  the  war,  linee  were  moreahaiply  drawn.     While  | 

alert  lo  capliiri!  UDd  tifl  up  to  oompanloDihlp  and  poaltlon  the  rising  talaui  of  tbo  ' 

lower  class  the  >dil-liiu(^  rulioK  aet  drew  hard  and  hwt  lloea between  tbeomklvw  »iid  I 

Ibexrdiaary  iion-nlaru  hold iox  people.     Uyflmt  experienee  of  South  Caralina  wu  in  i 

K>V— ill  a  nlaK^  i-oiuh  bound  for  the  CataklU  Mountain  Honae,  Hew  York,  fllod  with 
a  brilliant  rliaTlrNloTi  Kroup,  chiefly  Udlea.    Completely  ignoring  my  pteKnn,  th« 
only  man  "( tli"  i'<»ii|>any  entertained  hia  Etlr  oompanlona  all  tha  way  up  by  hb  m1- 
vpntiirr*  una  [•>iir  throiigh  the  upper  countiea  of  "hia  nation,"  talking  of  tlinppnple' 
lb<'re.  aiiii'l  iH-aU  «{  l:iii);bt«r,  In  a  way  that  reminded  one  of  Dr.  JohttMn  and  thai    ; 
lidrufi  "f  I.'iikIiiii  u  rciitory  agn,  ileHniu);  a  Rcotohmao  aa  "a  good  Mlow,  If  vitiiglil  I 
rarly."    Tiil  tli"  »:ir.  ii  |>m]irrty  condition  of  repreaemtatlou  in  Um  South  C^ralluai  | 
lr;:i>!.iiiii-'  k;^iv>-  ^  jv-n.-i  In  tlio  lowland  alaTeholdera  which  waa  need  In  a  way  Ihafeil 
bii'-iiK-  >>>■  k  (■•  [il.i:;ii>T  (he  Comin  on  wealth  in  the  new  upheaval  of  affaJm. 

Th>'<'i\.t  »ar  H.f  Til'- KTpat  oniveraity  of  the  lower  niaaaea of  the Soulhtt-n 
|ie<i|il''.     The  ('•r.nf\  Army  caught  them  n[i  in  ita  all-ineloaiog  net ;  looked  tbrni  ap  In.  .9 

itttlrri''! •'■  I  :]•■.:■<:• :  iiunhoil  them  all  liver  theirowu  country,  witbac«aaiaiiu 

til  Ni>rThlJN'l  iKii'iili-  and  iiiaiilea  Uuliin  priimueaiiip.    Toapeopleeopretenatntallf  ■ 
rii(>-r  i.>  •'■•'  :iii'l  li<  .ir  und  talk,  thi*  was  a  (ifld-arnd— tlie  beginning  of  tha  MealB|[4 
ili.li  111*  <  "III-'  T'-  ill--  S-iiiiliirrn  piHiT  white  man  p<|ii.illy  wilb  hiacolured  brollii-r  fnuif 
l!ie...::i|.-  "I  ili>'  r- WilKin.     Thr  hreak-npof  th<- old  eatateo,  eapecialljin  thnUn)^l 
r-'pTi'ifi.  1>i<-<i;'iT   :  ii.;i-  iiiiriilicn  of  Ibrae  |h-o|i1p  down  In  the  lowlaoda  aaovri 
firm*      Tlt<'  <>]>t'!iiii;;  ii|>-f  r-'tilral  Flnridaaent  a  naveoriinmlRrallon  from  tlispinajr^ 
*.«■!■  |...i].',<'  tl^ii  -I..]  ••iiilmta  Ibe  Nnrlh^ru  and  Woetem  occupation.    Tbr  niitfhty  1 
ilM-'l"]-iii'-iiT  of  i: '  riilroa-l  ayMem  bai  n'mandnl  tbn  cnoat  country  of  the  AllnntbJ 
an'li-'ilf  t.i  s  ••''  I.  .-Iiry  i-tari-.  and  lironjcbt  np  the  Pieilunnl  n-gion,  In  whleli  i 
uirtil't  i<f  I'.i'.'.  '  _■  |..,t  ■!•  harp  arlv-n,  and  whirh,  wilb  the  mining  and  tlmVc  I:idJ%  1 
ia  ih'  -•■((  <.f  il."  :  '  '<  ~  >'illi--rn  pr-injierity.    The  now  Southweat  ia  growing  alBMatlB 
fant  villi-'  li'-*  ^  '7-  .->>->:-aMri<'»ptinututbeold  South, onlaideofiiiecUldiatrialb 

T).'  ni.ir <■■!'<-:•  ;;i"'illi  in  Ilie  8»iilb,of  which  we  hear  en  much,  la  largely  a  dan^  * 
njiiiirD*  rif  !!,'•  ii.'-.  '..;  r-iiiiiirT  IwTderiiig  tiMi  inountainR,  where  a  number  irfMW 
tewti>  1.1. r  •■,:i;r^  i.j-.-iiid  capital  i<t  briny  IuvmIM,  of  (he  lumber  country  and  apMlll,  . 

picaliuial  ilt*tri'.ii>.     Hut  much  of  the  old  landed  realm  iaatill  Innoconditloa  tsk* 
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rejoicvd  over.  Thoro  are  more  pcoplo  at  work  than  of  old,  black  and  white.  The 
division  of  farms  hoH  Htiuialateil  production.  In  certain  quartcra  skilled  agricnlture 
is  taking  the  place  of  the  old-time  fumbling  with  the  soil.  New  fields  in  Florida, 
llississippi,  and  Teias  are  opening  for  the  culture  of  cotton,  fruits,  truck,  and  staples. 
The  country  ]»coplo  are  living  somewhat  Inittcr  than  ten  yean  ago.  But  the  intoler- 
able 'Mien  system,'*  whereby  the  town  merchant  practically  owns  the  land  and 
enslaves  its  occupants,  is  a  dispensation  such  as  aHlicts  no  large  body  of  civilized  peo- 
ple besides  in  our  country.  How  multitudes  of  good  folk  can  live  at  all  under  such 
a  Hystematic  plunder  is  only  accounted  for  by  tl\eir  moderate  demands  for  living  and 
the  impossibility  of  getting  out  of  the  dua<llook  alive.  Tlie  attempt  of  a  class  of 
Southern  politicians,  in  the  interest  of  their  ]>ct  economic  theories,  to  compare  the 
condition  of  this  portion  of  their  people  with  that  of  the  farmers  of  New  Kngland 
and  tlio  establinhetl  portion  of  tho  West  is  simply  ludicrous  to  an  observer  of  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  tlio  country.  More  than  half  thtr  people  in  whole  r<*gi<>"H  of  the 
South  outside  the  l>etter  cIuhh  in  thecititHi  are  compelled  to  live  in  a  way  that  is  un- 
known in  tlie8«*  States,  except  to  the  lower  class  of  tli«t  foreign -born,  with  little  out- 
look for  better  times.  But  this  country  is  ea]»able  of  recuperation  by  capital,  skill, 
and  eHi>eeially  the  occupation  of  huiuU  farniN  by  industrious  and  thrifty  ]>eople.  In 
time  the  In'tter  clasa  of  the  Negroes  will  oonie  into  poHsession  of  »  great  deal  of  this 
open  country  and  reclaim  it. 

It  woubl  greatly  change  tlie  Northern  estimate  of  Southern  atlairs  could  the  fact 
be  unden»t«KMl  that  confronts  the  traveler  thn>ugh  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Southland— that  through  vast  regitms,  even  of  the  older  States,  the  people  are  liv- 
ing under  the  conditiouH  of  a  border  eivilizaiiou.  Not  a  bonier  eountry  in  the  sense 
c»f  our  new  Western  fnuitier — a  vanishing  "out  into  the  West,"  with  a  furious  civil- 
ization, armed  to  the  teeth  with  all  the  implements  of  mmlern  progress  on  its  heels. 
Not  the  terrible  bonier  life  that  railroad  exteuHJon  and  the  inliiing  boom  make  in 
the  new  villages  exteuipori/ed  in  a  howling  Southern  wildernesN.  lIundnMls  of 
these  new  towns  in  the  South,  where  the  iron  Uorm}  Tvinn  up  and  the  great  steam 
leviathan  wheels  nuind,  are  a  refuge  for  the  drift  and  dialMiIisni  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding eountry,  which  appears  regularly  on  "  dress  parade  **  in  the  new  city.  <>ne 
little  metnipolis  of  this  sort  in  Ka^t  '^ellne^Wl•«^  has  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  hundred 
murders  since  it  was  Ntruek  by  th«*  'Mmmhu.**  But  this  is  the  old-time  border  life, 
where  |MM>ple  lived  far  away  from  eaeli  other  and  the  world,  with  meager  privilege 
of  travel,  rarely  us«'d,  the  only  town  th»  county  seat,  and  that  not  oAen  vi4ite<l. 
Here  is  developed  an  obstinate  tyi>e  of  penMuial  independence  that  stands  out,  like 
the  inui  handle  of  the  town  punip.  in  either  Hex.  But  what  is  not  done  that  ran  lie 
done  in  sueh  n  lifef  Th«*  man  attends  to  his  own  little  worbl;  defends  himself  aa 
iN'st  he  ean  agaiuHt  wild  ere;itun*s  and  wilder  men  ;  makes  a  sharp  praetieal  etnle  of 
lh«'  iieighborhiMMl,  that  underlies  the  law  of  the  land,  and  is  odministensl  far  more 
thoroitghly  than  tht^  latter.  TIh'm)  iHipulations,  one«*  polarizeil  by  the  plantation 
familieH,  which  7uade  a  eentef  of  superior  living,  an'  now  often  left  ailrifl  by  the  de- 
cay of  this  rlans  and  the  bn'aking  up  of  the  old  onler  generally.  The  rensus  of 
Virginia  in  li^H)  nIiowimI  not  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  her  people  even  in  villages. 
And.  althiMi^h  the  gnnvth  of  what  are  called  **  eities**  has  Imm'u  more  marked  during 
the  pa^t  ten  yearH,  yet,  ontNitle  of  oceaMional  distriets,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Siiitherii  white  jMNiple  live  in  an  ull-oiit-of-diMtrH  style,  not  eaitily  iindershHNl  in  the 
cntMdeil  eoiiimunitieH  of  the  old  K:iNt  and  large  portiims  even  of  the  new  West. 

While  this  sphere  of  life  is  f:i\orable  to  iKmie  of  the  primitive  virtneN-  h<mpitality. 
gotnl  feeling,  and  siteiahility — arnl  to  the  ahMMire  of  muiie  of  the  vices  of  great  cities. 
yet  the  dearth  of  the  ageiieieM  of  the  hi;;her  civilization  is  a  fact  almost  incn'dihle, 
iinlrM*  experienced.  Kveii  Ti-xas,  the  nntst  prik^pemus  S<  hi  them  State,  has  yet 
no  syst'^m  of  ntads;  and  only  ItjNN)  of  her  ''.tNH)  country  si-hoidH  have  a  sehiMd- 
hoiiM*  «>ver  their  beads.  The  appalling  huieliness  of  the  **  I.one  Star**  empire 
liaa  aln*ady  driven  nion^  than   a  thinl  of  its  ]Hmple  into  villages  and  cities.    But 
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in  the  older  6Utei  a  full  haU  of  tins  people  of  both  isoee  Hto  oatelde  the  opportttni* 
tiee  for  echooling,  reading,  ehnrehing,  aad  the  nee  of  •  tolerable  pieee— meet  of  the 
modem  agencies  of  social  npUiUog  that  are  the  coimeoplaee  of  the  llevth.  The 
Bouih  in  winter  oatside  the  towne  liee  nnder  a  fearfal  embargo  of  mnd»  whieh  ehiita 
up  the  people  to  such  a  homelilb  ee  can  be  enjoyed  under  the  drenmiteneea.  The 
average  coautry  school  does  not  laet  a  fhll  four  montha,  if  plaeed  at  IneonTenientdi^ 
lances,  often  kept  in  an  unfit  aeboolbonae— a  peril  to  the  health  of  the  ehildien  of  the 
poorer  people.  Lees  than  GO  per  cent  of  Boathem  children  In  the  open  eonntry, 
where  three-fourths  their  whole  number  live,  repreeeote  the  aTccnge  attendance  on 
school  less  than  four  months  in  the  year.  Probably  not  a  hnndied  ''cltiee*  of  the 
8o«th  now  have  a  free  library,  or  a  good  cirealating  Ubraiy  acceaeihle  to  the  maaMa 
of  the  white  people.  The  city  dally  Jonmals  hare  a  limited  eirenlation  away  from 
the  t4»wos  and  railroadH ;  and  the  eonntry  preca  la  too  often,  at  beat,  feeble  and  mle- 
leailing.  Tbousauds  <»f  people  do  not  read  that,  bat  depend  npon  eomnKm  report te 
n«ws.  The  sigoiticance  of  the  Scrlptnre  phraae — "wan  and  romofa  of  wan  **— leap* 
parent  in  a  community  largely  dependent  npon  mmor  and  what  the  popnlar  leaden 
choose  to  tell  of  public  affairs.  A  considerable  portion  of  middle-aged  men  an  of  the 
class  that  obtained  little  or  no  eohooling  daring  the  war  and  the  ten  encceeding  yean^ 
and  have  come  up,  a  degenerate  race  fhua  their  pannta,  to  shonlder  the  weighty  re* 
sponsibilities  of  the  preient.  Hen  Is  the  eeat  of  the  negrophobia  that  often  bleaee 
ont  into  \  iolence  and  outrage.  It  is  not  the  dellbcmte  purpose  or  fodlng  of  the  bet- 
ter clats  of  the  Southern  people,  but  the  IncTitable  reault  of  the  ftietkm  between  the 
races,  where  a  consi«lersble  element  of  the  dominant  race  la  so  nmoved  fkom  the 
higher  iuflaeuces  of  American  life. 

Yet  tho  vast  msjority  of  this  great  population  la  of  "  native  American  "  birth,  a«d 
in  all  the  time  affected  by  the  training  school  of  American  life.  The  political  apeak- 
en  and  preachrrM,  the  visit  to  the  county  town,  the  coming  and  going  of  theemi^ 
gnting  youth.  tht>  teuipcnoco  agitation,  the  yearly  rerlTal  meeting  the  "booa^* 
that  is  heanl  a  creiit  way  off,  like  the  thundering  oncoming  of  the  chariot  of  tliecnn» 
the  awakening  i*aKcnie«ui  to  make  money,  which  Dr.  Johnson  pronounced ''  about  the 
lief»t  thing  au  houri«t  man  can^lo** — all  theee  inflnenoca  keep  the  drowaleet  nalm 
MMiiewhat  astir,  and  fnrm  a  sort  of  education  to  eeveral  millione  of  theee  people— en 
the  whoI«s  lM*tt«T  than  •H-hools  without  common  eense.  Even  the  mbontain  world  ia 
fttirrrd  to  lU  siltiit  drptliv.  Twenty-five  yean  hence  the  class  of  people  deecribed  In  '** 
Mii«*»  Miirfrt*f'<»  it<>\i-N  rii:iy  )i^  as  difllcnlt  to  locate  as  the  bison  of  the  'Weatem  pral* 

lira. 

I  rnilr  a  vih<ti(>  dav  in  .*v>utb  Carolina  with  the  son  of  an  old  Connecticut  River        'V 
r:kilniail  prr-»Mlriit.  wliti  wan  stumping  the  region  along  the  line  fhmi  Charlcaton,  8. 
('.,  to  th«<  ohii>  KiMT.  H4i)iriting  Knuta  of  money  and  land  for  the  route  that  wlllgivn        ^jL^ 
the  iihf>rt«-.t  :k<  •»••*«  t«  I  t)if  iH'ran  from  the  Northwest.    A  doicn  1  iocs  of  travel  an  pane-  '  ' 
tratih;;  tSi^  tiiar%  rimit  wililrni«*as.  so  long  an  enchanted  land  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
rriMiMi* .     Ill  half  A  r*  ritiiry  this  section  of  mountain  country  willlMcoroe  one  of  the 
mi*«t  attraitivf*  )M>itiiiiirt  of  the  Tnited  States— much  of  it  more  fit  for  occupation 
Ami  st;r«4'.i)>!-  \u  « l<rii:tii-  th^n  a  good  deal  of  New  Kngland.    These  mountain  people 
tit-rr  lf\.»l  III  tilt*  XjkXt"  'AAr.    Wlirrever  the  Union  Army  penetnted  they  fell  In  with         .    . 
riM.     A  litii.ilnil  :iti<i  tMrt\  thousand  white  soldiers  were  enlisted  from  this  country—         .7^ 
'Jt.i"'>  n.«<r'*  rli.iri  fr<>iii  Vrrinout,  N<*w  Hampshire,  and  Conuectieut,  7,000  monthnn 
friitii  II I  Mr  wi  th*-  prr^Tit  North w««tem  States.     Kastem  Kentucky  gave  more  whit* 
inildirr^  t.i  rlif  rr..-*ii  Ar'iiy  than  its  entire  nnmlier  of  voteni. 

Iu«lf  rt.  tlii*  n.ir«!  I>tat4*  of  the  S<iuth  isrhietly  of  good  original  stock,  though  Ibr 
ti»uhiiri>!ri-«I  \f:ir^  I  ••tittiit  tosit  on  theback  seat  and  riseup  at  the  call  of  a  superior 
f!.uvi.  I'.iit  ttiAtiirirn  A  i«  wi-Il  nu  toward  the  fifth  act.  Radically  sound,  good-natand| 
r(itr;**'tii-.  iiMik.ii;;  .n  with  all  itiieyesat  tht*great,  wide-open  front  door  of  the  new  '1 
.\nirri<  Anl.fe.wit)i  th<  tir^t  enjoyment  of  thi*  common  school  and  the  hunger  and  thlnl 
for  mor«-.  h*-ariri^  xixi  **ii  the*  loud  sound  oX  the  '*  f«>rging  ahead  *'  of  the  grand  new 
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Sootb,  earnest  And  <l(^vont  in  rvli^^ioun  faith — hero  \h  ii  ni.iterisil  tor  Auit^ricAn  ritizen- 
ship  Bncli  M  nnwiieru  rlso  can  bo  found  in  thi«  world.  Wc  may  well  consider  what  a 
oonaervativo  force  iu  national  aflaira  is  here  in  training,  only  needing  the  educa- 
tiou  of  the  time  to  bring  to  the  front  a  people  that  will  close  up  with  the  liest  ele- 
ments of  the  Republic,  and  "  liold  the  fort*'  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  progressive  civiliiUi- 
tioii  against  all  raids  from  home  or  abroatl. 

What  can  bo  done  by  the  whole  country  to  aid  in  the  evolution  of  this  people  in 
the  Southland  f  How  can  this  groat  uprising  bo  ho  directed  that  JuMtice  will  be  done, 
not  only  to  its  superior  class,  which  it  will  gradually  displace  and  reconstruct,  but 
to  the  7,(XH),<X)U  of  coloreil  folk  nlongrtido  of  A-hioh  it  must  live  f 

The  tint  condition  of  social  advancoment  \n  an  understanding  of  the  fav(»rablu 
elements  in  tlio  problem.  Even  the '*  Icm  favored  "  of  this  gn^at  population,  the 
higher  strata  of  which  are  well  up.  have  sevoral  oharacteriHtics  that  deserve  men- 
tion. 

First,  this  boily  f»f  the  Southern  people  iH  not  hopelessly  eouimitted  to  the  tixed 
theories  coucerning  government,  soc^ial  arriingeiueiits,  and  Ameriean  affairs  in  gen- 
eral which  thirty  years  ago  opened  the  "bloody  chaHm"  we  .ire  all  trying  to  till  m]» 
tu-day.  The  exaggerated  id  cum  of  State  HOVrrci^Mity.  the  :intii|na(ed  philosophy  o' 
eternal  race  distinction,  the  pn'judiee  against  modern  ideas  of  education  and  indiiH- 
trial  matters  which  characterizeii  the  old  leading  class  and  still  somewhat  aflVK'ts 
its  rising  generation,  are  not  **  to  the  manner  born ''  with  them.  Indeed,  anew  .State 
of  the  Union  was  formed  iu  184'i*2  from  the  breaking  ont  from  these  ideas  by  an  impor- 
tant district  of  thn  Old  l>ominion.  That  the  nuiSHosof  the  South  have  followed  the 
leading  exponents  of  these  views,  even  through  the  dentruotion  of  eivil  war,  is  not 
decisive,  since  there  bad  been  little  oihmi  dimMissiim  of  such  matters  among  them  pre- 
vious to  lH(i<).  Jfut  there  are  signitieant  indications  that,  wherever  the  broader 
Ameriean  ideas  are  fairly  pri'senti'd,  without  partisan  or  sectional  aninius.  there  will 
be  found  in  this  «|uartrr  a  hearing  that  prophesies  a  boiM*f$i1  future.  The  eagerness 
with  which  the  country  people  bavt*  turned  to  the  I'omuion  scho<»l — the  s|)ecial  ana- 
thema of  the  old  onirr  in  tlif  old  tini«' — and  now  for  twenty  yrars  have  supported  it, 
l»earing  the  chief  burden  of  its  coloreil  department,  .almost  to  their  full  ability,  and 
the  eonstant  demand  for  its  impn>vrment.  is  a  e.as«*  in  pitint.  Uorducation  of  South- 
ern boys  .iml  girls  has  always  been  un]M»ptiI:ir  in  respeetabloSuiithcrn  eireles;  but  in 
the  eoinnion  schonjs  it  is  Wf'll.nigh  universal,  ami  is  now  iutrodnreil  in  the  State  uni- 
versities ttfthn'o  States.  At  the  Miller  Manual  LaUir  Sehool  in  Virginia,  uniler  the 
shadow  of  the  universitv.  -tiNi  vnutli  of  the  bnnibler  white  ebiNS  an'  HchfMd<'d  to;;etIier 
with  a  respeet  tor  wouianboiMl  worthy  the  higher  ideal  of  the  ebivalry  that  inter- 
prets the  (foldeti  Knle.  The  i«perial  horri>r  <*f  the  Southern  iippi*r  elass  is  the  ediica 
tion  of  the  enlored  and  white  raee^  to;;et}ier.  Iiut  at  lleren.  mi  the  odge  of  Old  lUuo 
<frA-*«  Keiitiieky.  1  found  luienf  tht«  lM»*t  efdiegiate  inxiitiitiiMis  nf  that  State,  where  a 
large  iinmber  nf  white  mountain  lH»ys  and  girls  won*  "  iiii]iri*v(U;^  their  minds,*'  ami 
making  manlifXMl  ami  wotnatihiUMl,  with  a  third  a**  maiiy  lo%\!atid  Ni*^iiies.  withaliMt- 
]uti'l.\  ni>  fnetion.  (Mi'imrM*,  tlie  idd-time  notiiin>«  lotteerniii:^  laitor  have  ]iassi^d  out 
i>fMi^lit  <if  this,  the  i-JHiii';  industrial  i'laN<4  of  tiie  South.  1  do  not  koow  what  pfditieal 
pidii-y  o«  party  in  naiioiial  atTair4  is  to  ftrevail  in  the  futun*.  Hut  I  am  sure  that 
anothi'r  twenty  vi'ars  of  fair  «tp)MirtMnit,\  to  pres4Mit  the  broail-^.»iigi-  .\nierieaii  idea 
of  aOairt  to  this  ]»eo]di>  woiiM  result  in  a  state  of  opinion  that  would  leave  the 
eountry  nafe.  wlMiti-ver  party  might  diH|N*nHi>  oiVuial  "pie'*  :it  Washington. 

Sfeond,  I  believe  in  thih  people  \\i\\  hi-  f«ifin«l  a  mine  of  iMithuHia*«tie  anil  niti'lligent 
patrioristn.  'I'lie  war  a^ain-*t  the  I'liiou  was  not  an  uprining  of  tin*  Siuithi-m  maMS4>s. 
but  a  deliberate  iMilirv  of  the  ihiHs  that  had  itM  efintideiire— never  f»erioUNl\  riiutem- 
plati-d  by  three-fourths  of  the  .^onthern  peiipii'.  I  hire  in.  they  t'on^^ht.  a<i  Ainerirau 
menulwaysdo  when  that  it  the  biiHine**Hon  hand.  Mnt.  long  before  the  liimrend, 
it  wiis  underBtnml  that  the  hi*art<i  of  great  iiumben  of  t  lie  (Confederate  Mdiliery  were 
bo  longer  in  th«  cause.     1  \»aH  informtsl  by  u  distinguiiihrd  gentleman   iu  Riuhmood 
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tlmt  iiiouthnWfore  xhv.  end,  on  •  toar  ihroagbthe  Boantoim  of  VifgUiis,  hsBMlipMl 
iiumltrrrt  (if  4l*.*H4Tt«rM  and  diMlfoeted  people  who  did  not  prepoee  longer  to  fight  te  g 
cauM>  that  ImnIimI  •«(>  littlo  good  for  their  kind.     The  nonelnTeholdingehunhMiio 
prrjadice  against  the  Ni*gTo  m  the  maator  elaos;  Indeed,  thie  pRJodiee  io  ihr 
repuUiou  of  caNte  and  a  memoiy  of  "preriooa  eooditiODy'^thaa  »  theoiyof 
They  do  not  vKpeci:illy  love  the  Negro ;  the  lower  atrnta  look  upon  hhn  mm 
rival  in  many  wayi.     BnC  it  will  not  need  a  minumlons  oooTeialon  to  eooTinee  them 
that  the  welfare  uf  an  AniAriean  State  eonaiata  in  atandin^  by  equal  righlii  Jiatleeb 
and  fair  play  all  round,  leaving  vexed  qneatlona  of  aoolal  Import  to  legolato  thiea* 
aelvea,  ut  they  invariably  will. 

Third,  an(ith«*r  p|iecial  trait  that  haa  attraoted  my  attention  from  the  flnt  la  tbo 
teacbablt*u»*iw  of  thii  children  of  thia  olaaa  with  a  rerereooe  for  mperion  and 
dence  in  tho<io  Uh\v  lH<lieve  friendly  and  nnaeltlalu  There  ia  no  hotter  material 
gieal  nutiilH^ni  of  thoM*  youth  for  the  natoral  methode  of  teaohing,  whieh  waka  op 
ih«  clMirt*  for  iinprnvrnH^nt,  aplte  of  antralned  maonera  and  habito  of  living.  I  Uwm 
anion);  Wvh  an<l  i^irlii  who  are  making  aaoh  ellbrta  to  gain  a  aerap  of  the  oppofftOBl^ 
an  bountifully  rliin^  into  the  itreete  before  all  the  ehiidren  of  onr  Northecn  elltee  aa 
niake«  thin  oiw  of  thi*  niont  pathetic  apeelaclea  uf  American  life.  All  the  mmihwHial 
have  thrilled  the  (ihun>heii  of  the  North  concerning  theeagemeea  for  knowledge  of  the 
yooni:  Ni*Kru  can  be  paralleled  among  the  children  and  youth  of  the  hnmbler  wUte 
claa»,  with  the  iuiiM)rtttiit  differenoe  that  the  average  white  child  of  Anglo-Sasott 
parentaj;**,  evrn  of  illiterate  deaeeut,  aeema  to  have  at  the  bottom  of  hia  mind  a  pair 
ofpinrerM  by  which  he  takea  faat  hold  of  what  goee  In.  and  generally  re veala  tho 
power  of  ht*rf<lit y  in  :i  people  for  centnriea  the  leaders  of  the  progreaalve  aoeletj  of 
the  world. 

All  these  an«l  oilur  elenienta  of  hopefhlneaa  eneonrage  theapoetle  of  tlm  naw 
Anieri<*An  life  in  hin  il«*aling  with  the  moot  needy  of  thla  olaaa,  and  Insure  the  Imafftjf 
eodpvratitiu  of  the  npiNT  strata.    And,  now,  what  can  the  North  and  the  Nation  db 
to  hasten  the  oiuniii};  of  thia  great  apriaing  among  13,000,000  of  white 
people,  nu  u  hiMt*  fiitnrx  rt*lationa  to  American  ideaa  the  late  of  theee  great 
wealths  tlep*-n(U  f 

Kimt.  it  ran  :ii«l,  in  all  public  and  private  waya,  to  put  on  the  ground  a  good  waffle      .  ^ 
ID);  «>  item  nf  I  ..II II  try  common  achoola,  of  at  least  six  months' duration  a  year,  wbeaa    -  ^ 
all  ch]ldr*-(i  «-.iri  rMii  \\r  thu  elements  of  edacation,  with  the  moral  and  aoclal  diael* 
pliiM-  wii!<  h  :o  "  half  tli«<  battle"  In  the  training  for  American  citlienahlp.    Aslhat 
an  th<*  «.Mi<!>  rl<  u.v-i'n  .if  iiidtmtrial  tramiag  can  be  imparted,  it  will  be  welL    Bat 
thr  ^'rt>.it  IK  *«l  i>f  T  I.I    third  enCati*  yonugnter  of  the  Sontb  is  a  revival  of  brains  thai 
will  <>|.fii  hi«  »yr«  to  ilii-  wide  world  outside  the  home  lot,  and  form  a  habit  of 
res'liii;;  .I'll  -i>M.«!  ^I.i.kint;  on  what  is  aheail  of  him.    That  itself  will  be  a 
in<lM«tr.:k;  .if-Lf'.  .imI  in  tim**  revolutionize  the  nietlioils  of  unskilled  labor  which 
th«*  I  I.ii  t  h.f  'ii  v.-»  'o  >onthern  ailvaneenient  in  material  Ihinga.     I  still  hold  to 
il^li  iornff    ipii:!*:.  M  it  thei-onntry  |»eople  of  the  South  are  doit  g  about  all  they 
fi<r  t!.*  r  f-'-.f.fU  '.r:  ,.-.;•.     S|M*rial  diathrtit  will  lie  able  to  approach  the  citiea  aad       .^\ 
vii;ai{»«   :.  tli«  r  .»'■     t\  for  local  taxation.     lint  for  two  hundre<l  yeara  the 
iwf •)•;••  «^t'  t'.«  ■^•••it:.  \:^\v  \h:*u  taught  that  **  taxation  is  tyranny,"  and  that  " 
omj  "   •-.tr;  •  ;•.!,..■  •..  ptjblir  Miuisiness,  is  the  ideal  of  i;cnm1  government.    BrOM         V 
wrru  *!..«  {••■•>'  :•  :  *    i  •  n«y  rxploded,  and  the  jieople  convinced  that  wise  and 
«r<'U-  t.k\A'  .  •     .  :!•    ;trt-lil4Mxl  of  Republican  nociety — since,  of  all  things, 
ran  >.-.  i  !•»;..!.  .^  *'■  •    smat  rx|M*n«i\«>  in  the  outlay,  though  the  mont  economical  la 
thf  .r..  i>!M*-    ft"  '.'.i.\»x  to  tM*ar  taxation  fur  poitin}(  on  the  ground  the  vast  edaea 
tt'*:.  Ai  !•'  I'  t  r<-,     :•  •:  !>ir  thti  «rhit«*and  r«i|orr4l  kcIiooIn,  ehietly  at  the  expense  of  tha      ^  ? 
wt.ii'    p- t  i  »'.'•     >>iii>;' rif  fl  as  at  presfut.  is  not  there.    The  iiersisteut  denial  of  thla 
fs":   ^^    .«  ;■••.".'   I  «'i  it.*-  N*»rrh«*rn  riii'tro|M)litan  preao,  in  the  interest  of  the 
a^''r'«  n'.'l  ■  \*'>;<tr*  in  Stuithcrn  tapital.  has  gone  far  to  publish  a  report 

Di.  1  sir«  |ir'-"*'>uf«  1  .i  "stutiendous  honibug.'* 
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To  luy  iiiinil  tbo  dotoat  oftho  Senut*^  hill  for  ualioiial  aid  toetliicattou,  lost  winter, 
wan  aacb  a  inistako  that,  coiilil  it  1h«  futherfd  on  oithtT  parti',  it  would  ciititlo  that 
comhination  to  a  retirement  from  i>owor  for  u  quarter  of  a  uontary,  on  thti  g^nnd  uf 
political  incapacity.  No  critic  of  New  England,  however  malignanti  has  drawn  a  bill 
of  impeachment  of  Yaulceo  statcHUianHhip  ho  forniidablo  as  was  fnruished  by  the  votes 
of  five  New  England  Senators  that  accomplished  that  defeat,  representing  three 
States  that  lead  the  Union  in  the  enjoyment  of  educational  opportunities.  A  cause 
so  manifestly  just  and  wise  and  essential  to  Southern  pmgress  as  some  form  of  na- 
tional aid  for  the  time  nt^dcd  to  put  the  educational  aflfairs  of  these  Commonwealths 
OD  their  feet  is  sure  to  come  up  for  renewed  action.  The  hill  of  the  venerable  Senator 
Morrill  for  additional  aid  to  agricultural  colleges,  tnchiiling  those  for  colored  people, 
which  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Cougress,  is  fraught  with  positive  gmNi.  These 
schools  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  South,  especially  for  the  yf>uth  of  the 
poorer  classes.  With  the  revuforcement  of  (ir),(KK)  to  S*'^^,(MX)  a  3*ear  th«*y  can  be 
greatly  improved,  )>ecoming  everywhere,  as  they  have  beoomn  in  MissiNsippi  and 
Texas,  an  important  element  in  the  movement  f(»r  skilled  1al>or  for  all  |>eople.  A 
generonssyst«m  of  national  aid  for  e<l  neat  ion,  ailministerod,  as  it  could  and  would 
hftve  been,  by  the  State  c«lucational  authorities  establiHlied  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
would  have  savt^l  us  froui  the  bitter  antagonisms  awakened  by  the  election  bills  of 
the  present  day.  Said  a  radical  politician  t«>  William  II.  Sewanl  eoncerning  the 
fugitive  slave  law — one  of  the  most  mischievous  ever  cnai'ted  by  Congress — **  What 
would  you  have  done,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  had  that  bill  come  up  to 
you  fnnn  Congress  f"  **  If  I  had  been  TrcHident  of  the  United  States  that  bill  would 
never  have  n*ached  the  White  Houm*.'*  The  statesmanHhip  that  will  nave  our  coun- 
try is  that  whi«'h  works  at  l«mg  range,  (»n  the  lines  of  thi^  great  uplifting  ageneies  of 
civilisation,  iu  hoi>e  of  gradual  and  ]»ennanent  advancement,  dispeuNing,  sm  far  as 
may  be,  with  the  ol«l  bungling  rule  of  the  sword  and  eonsiahle  beyiuid  the  line  of 
personal  disolNMlivnce  of  the  law. 

Thinl,  indUKtrinI  education,  iu  itn  brt>adest  and  nu»Mt  practical  form,  with  gtKMl 
nehiM»ling  in  the  elenientH  itf  English,  must  become  a  gn*at  factor  in  the  uplift  i»f  the 
new  South.  All  the  nrgumeiitM  UHtnl  for  its  applicaliiui  to  the  Negro  have  full  appli- 
catitm  to  the  ehildren  and  youth  of  the  Third  Estate.  KH|)ecialIy  in  this  true  of  the 
young  women  of  this  clawi.  The  lower  forms  of  wotuaii*N  work,  with  an  ineru:ising 
push  into  thi«  op^Tative  and  other  nuNleHot' profitable  labor,  art*  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  ciilored  women.  Large  nnmbtTs  of  tiiew  girls,  in  the  exeellent  induntrial 
niisnioii  Hrh(M>1n  i»f  the  South,  an*  biTotuitig  NfirresNfiil  workers  in  a  variety*  of  oeeu- 
patioUM  fur  women.  Whether  the  uhiir  ^irl  of  the  South  is  to  "  lio  otV*'  and  *'  play 
latly,'*  whih*  hiT  colored  MiNt«*r  'Moil>t  ami  spiim/'nr  take  her  part  in  tlu*  riNingnphere 
of  pmlitabU)  indnntry,  the  thrre  linndred  and  tit'ty  %\ays  by  whirh  an  Anieriean 
Woman  can  get  a  rcMpt'i-tahle  living,  is  to  l»e  dfcidrd  by  tiiiN  iiioveturnt  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  hand  of  llit*  rising  %voniaiihit«Ml  of  th«'  Sonili.  Several  of  the  S«»uthern 
StatfH  aireaily  ailmit  girlri  tn  thf  a<;rieultural  i-ol leges.  Ihil  the  MiMsisNippi  plan 
s«M'niH  t lie  most  piipular.  TIiiHStatt*  Mipjioit.H  a  great  imhiNtrial  and  normal  Hehotd, 
with  friT  tuilinn  for  v%hit«'  giriH^a  H(»rt  of  eolb'^e  **  <if  all  work,**  where  a  young 
woman  ran  t;et  a  ^oud  acaileiiiieal  I'diuatiun  and  Im*  trained  for  t«'arhing  while  rom- 
p«*lN-(l  to  take  Hiinio  hraneji  of  industrial  training.  Though  scuiie^hat  hindered  by 
politieal  interfereme  in  its  admin i^t rat ii>ii,  this  M'hoid  inbifcoming  a  positive  suceeMS 
nii'l  reilertN  threat  iTi'iiii  on  a  ^ronp  **f  adniirabli*  women  who  pushed  it  thrnugh  the 
b'KiNl.itiire,  anil  are  Ntill  uatehin^  by  iit  rraille.  tteorgia  iH  abutit  to  eHtabliMli  a 
Niniilar  M-tuMd  at  her  ohl  enpilal,  Milledgeville.  The  plan  in  nh  feamble  that  I  liK»k 
T«i  itn  eMtabliNhnieitl  III  all  tli«>M*  Staten. 

|{i«iliiip  Atticii- (i.  llavgiMHi,  the  foremost  nlneatiiuial  and  reli<{iou<4  leader  of  Ihe 
whole  Southern  people,  ban  iiiaiiKiirat«'d  his  elevation  t«i  a  bisiioprie  in  the  MethiNliiit 
Chun-h  .*<ioiith  by  a  wine  and  ni*ble  plan  for  a  great  Hehnol  uf  a  Himilar  claNH  for 
Southern  white  girU  in  the  Alahanni  iiiiiiiiig  country,  on  the  l>order  tK'twiN*n  "  down 
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•oath"  and  th«  north  where  the  dftoghtersof  the  impoTerUhed  lieh  mid  tlM  Mi- 
bitioni  |MK>r  can  b«»  edocAted  At  m  rale  the!  will  enable  tbooHUids  of  good  girls  to 
obtain  their  Kteat  and  onlj  eluuice  for  edacAtion.  The  next  million  that  goes  dowa 
that  way  from  Nt>rthem  benerolenoe  ehonld  be  glTen  to  Bishop  Hsjgoodi  in  wImss 
handh  th«*  vaninhinf;  aarploa  of  the  United  States  Tresiaiy  would  luiTS  been  wiss^ 
inrefttM  in  "the  building  for  the  children"  of  the  people  of  all  eonditions  In  tliass 
8tstr«.  It  18  one  of  the  delaaions  that  still  abide  in  too  many'minds  Hint  the  grsnt 
ind  nut  rial  neM  of  th«»  8oath  is  ohesp  and  onskiUed  labor,  the  toll  of  MtignovMit 
p«*ai«antn|r.  Thr  d(*Hi>c>rati*  need  of  the  South  \n  intelligent  labor  in  the  wsswsi 
tbf  leademhip  of  trained  eommandeis  of  indnstry,  an  armj  that  will  go  forth  '' 
«inerinK  and  to  conquir**  into  thia  marTsloua  world  of  opportnnitj. 

The  wliiU)  maMei)  of  th<*  Booth  need  to  be  bronght  in  range  of  that  system  of 
eiee  of  thi>  liifcher  American  eiTilisatton  now  in  operation  eren  in  the  bmmIimmIs 
North  wrftt.  and  which  are  the  glorj  of  the  more  prosperons  Statss.  It  Is  imposslUs 
to  deiKTibi*  the  difference  in  the  mental  atmosphere  in  whieh  a  bright  boy  or  gM  Im 
an  avrra^e  county  in  Booth  Carolina,  Alabama,  or  Louisiana  is  bronglit  np  sad 
that  aiuid  which  bin  cooiiin  lirea  in  Massaehnsetts,  Ohio,  or  Wissoosln.  It  Is  all  tho 
diflcrencr  hetwe^^n  living  in  a  eoontry  where  the  whole  euTironment  Is  edneatioosl' 
and  a  rountry  wher«*  education  is  a  speeial  thing,  and  the  youth  is  all  the  time  ooM- 
pi-lled  to  piiMh  out  of  his  ordinary  sarronudings  to  gain  it.  A  free  library  In  eiwy 
neigh horhfMMl.  a  l>etterclaas  of  newspapers,  a  morementto  "add  to  foitiiknowledcs" 
in  the  chun-ti  -all  theee,  now  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in  the  preqwons  eltls% 
•till  wait  for  their  day  in  the  open  country.  Tet  here  Is  the  place,  almost  ths  oaljr 
place  left  in  American  life,  where  Is  yet  leisure  from  engrossing  work.  Oh,  what  ft 
boon  to  ut  hurrirtl  and  wearied  mortals  would  be  that  precions  lelsurs,  flowing  llhs 
a  great  quiet  river  through  theee  rural  districts  of  the  Southland !  Here  is  the  plaoa 
where  all  thene  iM'antiful  and  beneflcent  agencies  would  be  best  appreciated  by  ths 
tlie  children  and  youth,  who  would  accept  them  as  eagerly  as  the  children  of  Ifew 
Ku^Iand  fifty  yearn  a;;o,  flprioging  to  them  as  to  a  bounteous  feast. 

And  i»  not  the  ^roiip  of  men  and  women  already  known  who  can  bring  the  phlloao- 
phy  of  flCK-ial  nrii-nre  down  fVom  beaTcn  to  abide  upon  earth,  and  pot  Into  sfanplo     t'^ 
■tatt-ment,  in  IrailetittirAhort  readable  tracts,  the  knowledge  that  makes  for  good  llviag    ' 
and  true  ]»roi|MTit\  f    The  8onth  ia  now  dmgged  with  the  theories  of  prcfosrioBsl    -  ^ 
p4ditician*i.     Sou  rhr  tariflT,  now  the  Negro,  now  the  railroad,  now  the  distant  all- 
Ii«>ii»iri',  JM  p:tr.»dtil   nji  and  down  aa  the  canae  of  "agricultural  depreasloui''  tka  '  fi,% 

vK'iir r  :kll  Siiitli.-rn  wtttm.    Now  l«t  the  social  acicntlata  <■'  take  an  inning," and  tsU  •, 

th**  |M..).|«'  ^Kl:.lt  >v:k-tifiil  lioniiekeeping,  had  cookery,  nnekilled  labor,  unfit 
iKntirarii  f.  Mii|.*r<>tir  "ii.  nhiftlenaneiw,  Tnlgarity,  and  vice  have  to  do  with  the  ni 
ninlil*-  tr.  »:•>  "f  !>:•  -  .  mith  otherniultitndea  of  the  leaa  favored  of  our  American 
|ile.     A  r.i  ;r    id  •  iHxIiirtor.  with  a  hig  head  on  hia  nboaldeni,  said  to  me:  "All 
tliiii  rxiit*-  of  .''•■"  n.ilf^  the  iHMtple  would  reail  tons  of  leafleta,  tracta,  anything  OSS-   ' 
tainui;:  i;i>tM|.  mhitkI  :nft»niiation  and  a4lviee  on  common  thinga.    I  could  distrllMlli*  "■ 
all  tlj.ii  .tii>lf-l\  wi»':ld  iji\e  me.*' 

It'iT  wli;.  ;^u  I.!!  f     Wt-Tf  m  a  iMNtpIe,  not  inferior  in  capacity  to  any  npou  earth, of 
tin  1-^t  •Ti^'Mial  •*■'-  k.  apfiearin^  for  the  flnit  time  aa  a  controlling  element  In  six*    ', 
te«  r.  ^r'  .If  ^tite-  .  f  tin-  Kepnblic,  In  whoap  hauda  ia  the  deatiny  of  other  mlllloai  ' 
jMif  :  lit  p  •«'.:•  til  t.<  All.' man  eitirrnabip.    On  them  will  depend  the  theouteoBOOC 
S*"it).tr'.  liTkir*  t'<r  t).*  rofninc;  generation  more  than  upon  all  the  reet  of  thooouB*    ' 
tr>      ^^  h  \i  .til  .t|ii>.  al  r<.  the  patnotiam.  th««  Jnntire,  the  Christian  apirit  of  the  whsls* 
Atix-ri' Ar:  |m..|.|.       ]\  .i  ai^n  for  the  njn,  the  ahante,  and  the  diacouragement  whlok 
«t.iiiil  t*«*'A.«f,  •*:!.!■  I  ji^.iplr  and  all  that  come  to  them  in  friendly  co5peration«    I    i 
Itvr  .til  «itiiiiiM  r  i!i  f.^ht  f>f  money  entmgh  thrown  to  the  doga  and  to  thedoWl  to 
piA«r  I't:  fli«-  ^Tfi'  .1     ii  !itAri\  of  tlieiir  Btatea,  the  agencies  which  their  owsBoblMl^ 
|H<«i|i|f  xtf  .%.!  r*  -mI-        i:-***  fur  tbepuldie  |*«mmK    When  the  great  Proteatant  churshsi^ . 
*hat  Aiiil  Work  at  f  I'lM  purpoara  along  the  border,  learn  the  wiedom  of  ChliflUgtt  - 
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■toietmanship,  clone  up  their  ranks,  and  poar  a  stream  of  Northern  money  into  this 
the  moat  fraitftil  niiiiHiou  tield  on  earth,  there  will  be  more  hope  of  the  coming;  of  the 
kingdom  for  which  their  prayers  go  np  day  and  night  before  the  Lord. 

The  conviction  forces  itself  opon  a  careful  observer  of  these  States  that  the  time 
baa  passed  when  any  set  of  loaders,  any  political  or  ecclesiastical  party,  can  solve  the 
difficult  problems  now  set  before  them.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  foremost  men,  North 
aod  South,  who  were  once  arraye<l  as  enemies  in  war,  can  ever  **see  eye  to  eye,"  or 
repoae  that  confidence  in  each  other  without  which  all  dealing;  with  matters  so  deli- 
cate involves  an  ever-recurring  exasperation.  NaiM>leon  said,  **  When  a  great  thing 
Is  to  be  done  in  pnblic  aflfaini,  keep  away  from  the  leailers  and  go  to  the  people." 
"The  people'*  that  will  finally  bring  |>eaco,  confidence,  reconciliation,  thningli  all 
onr  borders  are  the  children  and  youth  now  being  trained  all  over  the  land  fi»r  the 
grandest  effort  of  Christian  administration  that  ever  confronted  a  generation  of  men. 
Aad  the  Southern  children,  on  whom  we  are  to  largely  depend,  thirty  yearn  hence, 
Ibr  this  glorious  work  of  reconstrnrtion  and  reconeiliatiou  are  the  boys  aod  girls  of 
this  riaing  Third  Estate  and  the  Negroes,  the  youthful  millions  that  now  swarm  this 
laad  of  the  South.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  hold  things  as  good  as  they  are,  with 
t be  hope  of  making  some  little  hea<l  way  year  by  year  against  seetional  prejudice, 
prorincialism,  and  all  the  enemies  of  the  new  republic.  But  greater  than  all  other 
tbinga  is  the  work  to  which  we  are  called — the  education  of  the  heail,  the  hand,  and 
the  heart  of  the  twenty  millions  of  Yooug  America.  Then,  us  Thomas  Jefferson  snid, 
**  if  we  educate  the  children  aright,  oar  descendants  will  \u>  wiser  than  we.  and  many 
Ihings  impossible  to  ns  will  l»e  easy  to  them." 


VII. 

OVERLOOK  AND  OUTLOOK  IN  SOUTHERN  EDUCATION. 

An  addrrBB  dellvertd  mt  Hu  Umi9enU$  of  T9mumm$,  Mm§Vi^  IflSl.  ■  ' 

■ 

I  am  aware  that  he  who  oflTen  to  ap^ftk  on  •  rabjeot  ao  vast  in  itielf  and  to  inTolvad 
ID  wM-ial,  ]Militica1,  indaatrial,  ami  raligiooa  qoeationt  as  the  pmeiit  oondltioD  aad 
futiir«  proHiMMrtA  of  education  in  the  Booth  ahoold  pnaent  aone  oredeatlala  on  Ua 
right  tu  drill  and  a  bearing.  My  own  conviction  of  the  right  ao  to  apeak  k  Ibnnded 
on  ail  elemi  vi'ara'  experience  in  the  Jonrneyinga,  oboervation%  conaoltatlonai  aad 
labon  iu  the*  Soiithtirn  States  implied  in  what  I  hope  It  ia  not  rain  to  eall  "a  nlln- 
iatry  or  eiliication.**  Eleven  yean  ago,  after  many  years  of  deep  interest  and  ees- 
nertioii  n  itli  th«*  iNliicational  life  of  the  North,  I  heard  the  eall  to  go  over  the  betdar 
and  icivo  tuyaelf  for  my  remaining  yean  to  thia  ministry.  Kaconraged  by  leading  . 
aiithoriticH.  cMlucatinnal  and  public,  Inolnding  many  of  the  most  eminent  BtstsameB 
in  C<iiisrt*HN  atifl  th»  national  administration,  I  entered  upon  thia  miasion. 

Diirint;  t  lit*  paAt  el«*ven  yean  I  have  Tialted  eveiy  Son  them  State,  labored  In  evsffj 
dei».irtiiient  nf  oiliiratiun  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  eommoa  .  " 
■chiMfl.  iiia^li*  \aT)ii*  acquaintance  with  the  Sonthem  edncational  public,  and  kept 
my*M*ir  III  iloM*  ioiiii«»ction  with  the  Sonthem  |ieople  of  both  raoea  aiid  mil  elaassi^  >*' 
rfslly  li  vni;:  w  itii  the  rhildren  and  youth,  the  young  parents  and  teaoheza,  with  eo«»  .ji 
staiit  «>pp(>rtiiiiit y  of  «'onHulting  with  the  leaden  of  religions,  public,  and  ednea^  '  Jj 
tioiial  aft'atni.  In  tlii^  way,  not  so  much  from  nuiwrior  ability  aa extensive  and  nnlqw  \  '2 
opiMirtiinitifH  of  ohrt<<rvation.  I  have  obtained  an  overlook  of  the  educational  altMl^  '*~v 
timi  whirh  I  tN*lif\r  it  urarrr  the  facts  of  the  case  than  the  general  ImpreaalaA  "^ 
gatlMTwl  frtiiii  thf  prt^vi.  the  churches,  or  partial  private  observation.  Suck  obai^  *'\^ 
vattfiii  >;«Kf«  bt  lin\  tli>-  iiii|H*rf««ct  statiatics  that  figure  in  the  census,  or  even  the  brief  '»S 
anil  i>ft«ii  iiiiN:kti**t'.k<  tiiry  imports  of  tli«  State  and  local  e<lncational  oflleiala  of 

S41l|t)l. 

Ill  tiiat(«r*«  •■'liiiMtiniial  t<vrrythiiig  de|»eiids  on  the  moaning  attached  toe 
trriti«.  till*  t|ii:ility  of  tlif  •kohoil  and  the  teacher,  and  the  social  environment  of  thft 
urbtNii  it*(flf.  My  ••Ntiiiiat*'  of  this  region  of  Southern  lifedifTen  from  many  estiimiei 
wh:*  h  I  iiihI  mi  tli'  |ir«*>ai  or  tlie  educational  |inblic.  I  present  it  as  the  result  of  m^ 
l»«*«i  frt'irt  t«i>>>'t.i:ri  :i  truthful  notion  of  the  *'  lay  of  the  land  ;**  and  I  am  enoonraftA  :\ 
tiy  ili«^>r:M'tii  :i!  niiltipi«*in«*nt  of  my  general  view  by  the  foreninst  educational  ••• 
tlii>r:rii«  ut'  :}i4t  Miiiim.  'fXt 

Witli  thi«  hv!*'(   ititrf>fliictiun,  I  now  aitk   your  attfution   to  eome  remarkaon  tka  ' 
0\.  r''M>k  aii<i  Oiii!.»iik  ill  .Hfiniheni  Kdiiration. 

1 '.  t}i<  V  •  ar  1  "n;'!.  t«»  an  outside  olmrnrer,  tb<*  w  hi  do  fabric  of  Hontbern  education  ki^ 
|irii-tr«tt  '.  \).*'  A\t\t.i\\it\ii  wre«-k.iliHaii|iointiii«*iit,  and  diMipair  of  the  great  AmerloaA 
ri«  1  Mir  1'.'  r:i.kj«trity  of  leaditii;  inntltntionM  of  Irnrning  lia«l  lieen  suspended  or 
«tri  ..ti:;.  {itir  i.:>  -.ix  niork  during  tli«*  four  yi*ar«  of  rouriict.  Buildings  hadbesB 
liftipx  t-ii  or  li.iil  r.ilit'ii  t«i  drcay,  uludnitiiaiid  trachom  were  iu  their  graves  or  jMi 
riit*  r;;.:i^'  tr<Mi.  i  .#  -niiikr  of  Itattl**,  <*udowiiient  fniidfi  of  every  sort  bad  gopa 
«:»>   1*1  .til  •-.irTtiiv    rit-hfM.  and  thi*  iiii]irndin};  bitter  rontlict  of  polities  dnrlsg 

tr..  ii>:..l  \*  ktm '»:  r i«trurtion  M-rvt*«1  to  p«ist|ione  tht*  n'vival  of  lettentoa  far-off 

cr'i.  i.tr.->'        1..  '.  ^iit.  Ill  l»ri«f«Mt  |io«iilMe  outline,  1  tell  the  woudrooa atory  of  tht 
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great  outorpriM)  f>f  the  Soiilherii  odiioational  public,  leading  the  people  of  ovrry 
Suiithoru  State  iu  thatawakoiiiii|;  ami  orgiiniziii);  of  the  educational  Hpirit  which  haa 
rebuilt  on  the  old  foundation  better  thau  before  and  b<*yond  all  former  ambition  the 
work  of  nnivemal  c<Iuration,  which  in  due  time  ihall  brin^a  good  American  coiiiwod 
•  Hchool  to  every  man's  door. 

How  that  mighty  untcrpri»e  in  thin  latter  daj'  wan  undertaken,  and  how  it  haMgone 
on  for  the  punt  twenty-five  yearn,  iH  one  of  the  moHt  wonderful  thiny^H  in  the  marvel- 
ous history  of  our  country. 

The  South  more  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Republic  in  the  land  f»f  tradition. 
Nowhere  is  loyalty  to  the  memory  and  theaohievemontH  of  great  men  ho  powerful  a 
motive  for  the  action  even  of  the  more  intelligent  clanm^H  as  here.  And  happily  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  Soutli  and  the  testimonials  of  the  fathers  were  largely  on 
the  side  of  the  education  of  the  people.  A  hundred  years  ago  Thomas  JetlenMin  hiMl 
ontlinedone  of  the  most  complete  systems  of  general  education  then  publisheil  to  the 
world,  and  thmugh  his  life  with  the  full  indorsement  of  the  greatest  men  of  bin  State 
hail  he  lalnired  with  the  iMsople  of  Virginia  for  its  adoption.  Failing  in  all  but  its 
university  upper  story,  he  bequeathed  the  glorious  visitm  to  a  coming  geui'ratiou. 

All  along  the  years  the  fon.'m<ist  statesmen  and  educators  of  the  South  ha<l  i»eri(Ml- 
ical  awakenings  to  the  absolute  uecesMity  of  a  more  thoniugh  schooling  of  the  white 
masses.  One  of  the  lM>st  educational  volumes  for  |N»pular  circulation  woultl  W  a 
compilation  of  the  el(M|uent,  wiiw%  and  practical  sayings  of  the  grcati*st  leatlers  of 
Southeru  life  on  |K)pular  education  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  And  in  Mtv- 
eral  of  the  States  atteuipts  had  lM*en  ma«le  to  realize  this  idea,  though  outside  a  few 
cities,  nowhere  t*xeept  iu  North  Carolina,  with  any  considerable  measure  of  succesn. 

So  when,  at  the  clow^  of  the  war,  the  great  effort  was  ma«le  by  the  National  (iov- 
erument,  private  bciu'volenc«\  N(trthi*rn  church  actirity,  and  the  TealKMly  e<luea- 
tional  fund,  to  establiiih  tht*  common  M'hocd  for  all  children,  in  every  S<MitherD  State, 
it  found  great  numbtTsof  the  people  ]»repared  for  it.  The  necessities  of  the  higher 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  htwer  chisses  of  stK'iety  conspired  with  the  <Uwire  of  thou- 
sands of  cultivated  women  for  employment,  and  the  common  schmd  ap|N*ared  even 
before  the  deeiwive  yeart  of  l><<)4-*tK». 

It  is  not  um'eNSJiry  to  defend  all  that  was  attempted  in  the  next  t«n  troubled  years, 
even  with  gtNMl  inteiitiouH,  for  the  H(^hiM>ling  «)f  iMtlier  ra«re.  It  was  inevitable  nnili*r 
the  circa  mitt  ances,  that  great  mistakes  shoulil  In*  made,  and  that  the  |M*ople  should 
stunetimeH  revolt  agaiuht  a  giMid  deal  that  wa^  well  mi*aiitand  widely  dime.  Knough 
t4i  say,  that  no  mi>ni'y  was  t'Vt*r  lielt^T  inveNtcMl  for  education  than  the  frt<),(NK),0<)0 
B«*nt  wmtlnvard  by  the  North  and  the  Nation  during  the  pant  twvnty-tive  yearn.  It 
has  ntimulatt'd  the  dcsirt'  fi>r  knowlcilgi*  in  m*veral  niillKiUS  of  youth:  aided  linndrtMls 
of  fomniuiiKii'H  tit  eMtablinh  a  UM^t*ul  nyntem  of  si'hooln;  gathtTiMl  tfiM-lierH  and  Htu> 
deutn  ill  MMiiinaries  of  |N*culiur  merit;  intriHlueed  industrial  «*due:ition  among  the 
frtM*4liii(Mi.»ud  built  tu'veral  tlioiiHand  whiNilhoiiHi-H  In'twei'ii  the  I*ototiiai*  and  tin*  Kio 
(trandi*.  And.  best  of  all.  h:iM  b«>t<ii  tin*  roining  tng««ther  of  HfliiNiliniMi,  rhildri'it,  and 
pi'iipio,  fiir  the  tir»tt  time  known  to  i^ai'h  other.  ".V  liltlo  child  Nliall  lead  tlu'in." 
State  after  State,  rluM  after  rl.'iH<«,  have  been  found  gntuiMil  around  the  Hclioidli«iiiN« 
d(M»r,  lieaiitifiil  prophecy  of  the  edining  "day  itf  the  Lord,"  when  theeilneaiioual  and 
religiiins  forcen  of  lilt*  whole  ronntry  shall  In*  marnhaled  like  an  angelic  host,  with 
flaming  NwordH,  agaiii.st  that  barbariMu  of  ignorance  and  unrighti-ousness  which  is 
the  Sutan  in  the  fair  Kden  of  the  nrw  Republic. 

It  would  rei|iiire  more  than  one  diMconrne  to  do  faint  Junt ice  To  the  ciirn«.H|ioiidiiig 
niovfineiit  of  the  Southern  people  during  the  pant  twenty-tive  years  in  liehalf  of  the 
education  of  their  (s(HMi.(hNiihililnMi  and  youth.  It  in  only  the  truth  toNHy  that  never 
in  the  hijitory  of  the  world  ban  a  more  notable  work  {H*t*u  aitem]itiMl  and  carrie<l  }n»- 
yond  the  tirMt  ptdnt  of  danger  under  anything  like  Kimilar  dit1iculti«-s  and  cmnplica- 
tiiiiis  than  in  our  Southern  Stalen.  I  ni.*ed  not  here  s|N*ak  of  tlione  JitliniltieH  and 
compIieatiotiH  to  an  aH.M*mbly  of  Southern  frieiidnitf  filuratioii,  who  are  even  to*tlay 
confronted  by  them  all,  like  a  stout  traveler  beating  against  a  teasing  wind. 


2^G  OVERLOOK  AND  OUTLOOK 

It  \vai«  tit  ill. It  Virginia  nLouIiI  luad  in  tliiH  fjcreat  enter priHO aud,  iiuder  the  maHerly 
i*ii(M'iiiii*>iiiti-iii  V  I't*  I)r.  Huflfiier,  th«  Horace  Mano  of  the  South,  take  up  the  work 
tii.ii  t*-ll  tritiii  tlyin^  Iiandii  at  Moiiticello  fifty  ytnn  liefore.  The  New  Dominion  of 
\^\»\  itiiM  »iiit|M>ria  «'vt*ry  feature  of  the  Njntt^iu  outlined  by  Thoinan  Jefferson,  fh>ni 
ih«-  stati-  l'iii\«rsitv  tu  industrial  traiuiu^  for  the  freedmen  in  the  Old  Dominion  oT 
a  iiiiiiilri-«l  %i*iir!«  :i^<*. 

Ill  thi-Nf  iiiriiHiruMe  twenty-tiTe  years  the  American  system  of  common  schools  in 
«>vrr\  4if|i.iitiii(*iit  huH  )»«*en  fstablii»h«*il  in  fact  and  incorporated  in  the  constitution 
ami  lawn  i>t'i-viT>  SiMitliern  State.  Almost  every  district  in  these  sixteen  Common- 
wcaltii!*  iiai  \i*t\\  ^ouK'thin^  that  ran  be  called  a  district  common  school.  Every  eity 
o(  tlii>  liii^t  I  lu;*'*.  with  an  increasing  nnmber  of  smaller  towns,  has  established  the 
^radi-il  *••  liiMil  n\!ttt>iii  accordinfc  to  the  ors^anizatiou  and  methods  that  prerall  In  the 
Hiifiriior  <(fliiN>l-kr«'pin)(  every  whf  re.  Nearly  half  of  the  6,000,0(H)  Southern  children 
ami  ]kntiili  dt'  liitth  riivfn  and  all  clasaen  of  the  legal  school  age  between  6  and  21  are 
riir(illf«l,  and  iiiorr  thai;  .'lO  |>er  Gt*nt  of  the  actual  school  age,  firom  6  to  14,  are  in  reg- 
it nr  at  ti  uilniii'i*  t'ntin  thn*«!i  to  fimr  mouths  in  the  year.  And  outride,  through  the 
iii:lii«Mii  I-  iif  what  ih  iloii*^  inside  the  schoolroom,  by  the  press,  books,  home,  private, 
SiiiiiU>  M  hiMil  atnl  I'liiirrh  instnictiou,  many  thousands  of  youth  and  adtiltsof  all 

a;;^^  ai«'  i'i'uch«'i|. 

'Mill  \iMr  tl litir*'  Siiuth  willappropriate9*J3,000,0(tOforovery  sort  of(*diication,ft 

■11  in  ^riMirr  th.iit  the  MritiHh  rarliainent  allown  for  the  common  schooling.of  30,000,000 
jN't.plr.  A  rii.ij«>:ii>  nf  thes(«  Stat4*H  have  cstabliMhed  the  State  or  city  normal  school, 
.itiil  th«-  II I ir Ml. it  in^titut««  for  training  teachers  is  in  operation  in  every  Common- 
wi'.tlili.  Ihf  ili-\<-lnpin«Mit  of  literary  and  educational  lecturing  has  been  steady, 
Afnl  tht>  >iiiithi-tii  pp-v*  H|>e:ikN  nut  for  the  children,  with  a  few  insignitioant  eieept 
th>ii«.  ufi>«r:i!!>  ••!•  tin*  rii;ht  Hide.  In  all  but  two  of  these  Stales  the  colored  folk 
Iiji\i«  i>.|ii.il  Htinri-  i!i  till-  tliHtrihiitiiMi  fif  the  public  nchiMil  fuuds,  while  their  con tribn- 
liiiii  tti  tlf"*«*  r>iiiiN  II  -till  far  iN-hiw  what  it  might  In*  miMle.  Industrial  trainlngi 
ti.i*  iii<>-t  lint  iii|.>  .iil\  .inceitf  the  prtw^nt  era  in  {Mipnlar  education,  has  been  planted 
Ml  *\*•}^  sr:iT« .  i?!  fhi>  higher  iichiHils,  for  the  Negni  and  in  an  increasing  n amber 
nf*  \>  •   ii-tif  •«•  iii.ii.mft  fur  while  youth. 

Ill''  ••r;L::iii'  iiini.riK'tit  ;:ift  nf  the  (Senenil  Coveminent  for  sgricultural  and  me- 
i !  iiK  .il  fl  .<-  tiK'ii.  ;  i«t  y«*ar  re|N'»teil  hy  (.'nngreiw,  has  l»een  made  of  use  in  all  and 
<if  i;ri  .it  -tixK'  M  ^e\«*ral  of  ilie*ie  Siaten.  The  introduction  of  great  nuuibera  of 
«i:"  r  '1  \'*  r  j:  '^  .:■••  women  ami  the  lining  up  of  neveral  thousjiudu  of  the  heitw 
-.!.[?  -  I  <  •>  •(•  :  ---.'-  til  thi*  tihmt  vital  of  Aiiierie:in  profesMions,  the  teaching  of  ftbo 
I '.  I-  :•■•-.•■   «  ••!  (Iif  niont  rtMiiarkable   featuren  in  the  liiHtory  of  e<lucation  In 

\-''  •>.•  r*  •■'-  .1  .."•it  <li*al  nf  direct  and  more  indir«*ct  op|Nisitif»n  and  a  fearfel 
.-%•  .        '     '    -   .  "■  ri'M  •  .  *<Hiiirh4'rii  public  iipiiiimi  i^  iiowho  tiniily  iM*t  t4iwanU  miivwMl 

•  'I  •    '     k'  '!. t  •I:iiii;«*rnM<«  ex|MTiiiifnt  by  any  aNpirant  ff»r  civil  nnireisoTiB 

.     ;■  ■■  I   .:■■;.:■.-■■-■•»  tn  I  hi-  |m**i)i)i>'!ii  fiiiniiinn  M'hiHiI.     Every  year  the  appropria* 

i'  -  -••:!!•  v^  1i  iT  l.ii^ir.     'Ihrire  iliiiiiig  the  patt  nix  yean  only  five  OT 

.  ■  ^'i  "^i  1  i'"!-.  i«)>ii-<MiitiiiL;  th»' i»i-Con<ed»'r.it«*  StalcH  in  Congrm^ 

.-''•'■:  'A  :^*  "f  prii'l*  lit  tuK|M-ak  nr  vote a;;.'iiiiKt  ii.itional  aid  to  ednea- 


* 
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!..!-  Ih«-:i  {].*•  i»*4(iril  of  th*'  rt'ciiperation  of  the  secondary  and 

f..-  ^;  ir.<.      Willi  thfiiid  of  p«Th:ipH|IO.OUO.(NNi. donated bj 

M  t  ::iiiii  flirt  <iI)«>^i>H:iiiiln(':ide!iiif!«,  tht* .Southern  white  peo- 

•   •   -•     I  -  '  "k-^'*  •••  !t ••<•!*•  Till,  in  til  hilt  ••mlowment  funds,  they  are,  on  the 

^  V    ■  '  >  .    -.  f'T"  •  r  TM-riihl.     In  t hi- -kill  .1  lid  devotion  of  large  numban  of 

•'■   ■  ••  !•    ■  •  -  .'T-ix  .■::#•■, I  .'I  ..t^.ini/.itmii  ili^i-i|i1itif.  and  inoileaof  instrnctloD; 

::m^^:  !^'   hriMili'iiiii;:  of  tht*  whnlf  idea  i»f  the  M^condaiy-and 
. .  .         -I-  i.    r>:  it  ^r.i,^^  th<' nppi  r  r««;i!iii  of  ihf  fdiU'.itii>Dal  life  of  a  peo* 

p  '  ■".  *  .    Im-«i  tix'ti^'hi  and  practio*  of  the  age.  the  university,  oollegialt^ 
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Acmdeiulcal,  und  prDfonHioiial  m^liootsof  tbo  Kuuth  are  now  welt  in  advance  of  iiiiy  pre- 
viuustiuie;  and  wuro  their  |»n*88inK  mn^d  uf  money  rulio veil  and  tbe  ability  of  ele* 
inentary  (nluoatiou  to  prepare  lit  material  monOargety  developed,  a  nmre  decided  ad- 
vance coiitd  be  miHlo  along;  the  whole  line.  Several  iniiMirtant  foundations-  like 
JohuH  HopkiuM  University,  the  IVabinly  Institute,  and  the  Pratt  Free  Library,  in 
Baltimore;  Washington  Univerriity, at  St.  Ijouis:  Vauderbilt, at  Nashville  ;  Tulane, 
in  New  Orleans,  and  the  State  University  of  Texas ;  with  a  number  of  eicellent  ag- 
ricultural and  industrial  institutions  for  men  and  women — have  been  positive  addi- 
tions to  the  higher  educatit>n  of  tlie  S4Hith. 

The  most  unique  feature  of  this  movement  is  the  building  of  a  siMire  of  great 
BchoolHy  largely  by  Northern  gifts,  for  the  siii>erior  training  of  colored  youth  in  con- 
iieotion  with  an  annual  subsidy  fi'om  several  of  thes«^  States.  No  com|>etenteflncator 
now  qnestions  the  vast  importance  of  this  enterpriM*.  At  present  t bene  schools  are 
training,  probably,  ^),0U0  of  these  youth  for  leadorship,  not  only  of  the  (Nlncatiou 
but  of  the  entire  highiir  life  of  the  7,(K)0,000  of  tlieir  people.  They  are  all  normal  and 
industrial  and  several  of  them  professional  schooln,  and  their  worthy  graduate's  now 
occupy  a  iHwition  of  singular  opportunity  as  miiiHionaries  ot  the  higher  American  civ- 
ilisation. Kventually  all  these  s«Mninaries  may  l»e  handed  over  to  the  8outh(*rn  piH>- 
pie  and  Weome  peruianent  odlegen,  of  abroad  and  praetical  tyi»e,  for  increasing 
unm1»ers  of  the  aspiring  youth  of  their  race. 

Oneri^ult  of  this  Viint  educational  movement  has  been  a  remarkable  development 
of  literary,  artiMtie,  and  musical  ability  in  this  s«H-ti4m  within  the  paMt  ten  years. 
*riie  group  of  new  Siuithern  authors  now  occupieH  an  honorable  place  in  American 
literature.  The  i*h:iutaui|ua  assembly  inaugurated  by  Bishop  Vineent,  a  Southern 
man  ;  the  reiuling  eircle,  and  the  free  library  are  developing  with  incn*asing  HUpport. 
In  Nhort,  within  the  pavt  twenty  years  greater  pntgrifss  has  been  ma^le,  in  thei<e six- 
teen StatcH,  in  popnlari/ing  all  varietieH  of  education  than  wsis  ever  mailo  under 
siriular  eircumstanccM  in  any  age  or  land. 

TluH  wiMiderfnl  work  has  Im^mi  accompli i-theil  by  what  may  l>e  called  the  rdui^utionat 
puhtir  of  the  SoHth  :  loading,  sometimes  compelling,  tlie  masses.  Nowhen^  are  the 
people  HO  jiiyal  to  able  leadershi|»  in  all  goiwl  things  :is  in  thi*8«*  States.  It  would 
aNtiiniNh  tli««  country  to  learn  ht»w  mnall  a  nnnilxT  oT  n^solute  men  and  women  have 
«»l'ten  lifteil  whole  eoinmnnities  ami  States  fn»m  tli«*  etlueational  disw^ourageinent  of 
l.<^i.'»  t«i  the  liopi*fulness  of  IstH.  Nowhere  ban  then*  been  a  grander  display  of  hentic, 
even  ilariug  e4Mira]i;t>,  exeeutive  ability,  patii-nt  enduranre  of  trial  and  skillful  deal- 
ing with  opposition,  with  more  tritiniphant  MUceeNS  than  in  this  portion  of  the  Uni«»u. 

Herein  is  a  Houn'e  of  chronii'  niisap[in-heusion  of  th««  Southern  educational  situa- 
tion by  the  average  oiitsiile  obwrviT  Seeing  everywhere  thniugh  thow  States  nn" 
deniable  I'viiliMiee  of  popular  inditfereuee  ami  cult  ivate«l  hostility,  the  observer  ile- 
clarcii  that  education  i-^  niit  in  the  Naddle,  but  nmler  the  fnet  of  the  "solid  South." 
Tlii'Hi<critic-i  forgi't  that  in  the  condition  of  allaii's  that  for  twenty-live  years  has  pru- 
%-:iileil  in  these  States,  a  few  ics4ilute,  able,  wixe,  and  consecrated  leailers  have  been 
aMe  lo  .swing  ift  whole  mti ion  upon  tbii  rii^ht  tnick  ami  lioM  it  then*  till  aiil  Khali 
coiio*  from  abroad  or  o|ipoHition  Ik*  wtirn  out  at  home. 

.\nd  the  time  has  i-imie  to  do  Justice  to  a  l:ir;;e  ImnIv  t»f  the  Southern  military  men, 
ofifn  of  dlMingnisheil  rank,  wlm  b:ive  aiileil  mi  powerfully, eN|M*cially  in  thenpbnihl- 
ing  of  tilt*  higher  ediication  in  the  Stuith  since  the  w:ir.  The  Southern  brig.idier  in 
('«>ngresM  has  been  well  ail  vert  I'M*'!  m  all  Nurthern  centers  of  political  life.  The 
S«)Mtlirrn  brii^adier  in  the  M'hoo|n»oiii,  from  (ten.  Bobert  liCe,  reor^ani/ing  e«|iication 
ill  iiiil  WikMhington  ('olb'^e  in  Virginia,  to  Wilitam  I'reston  Johnston,  son  of  Lee'it 
great  military  compeer,  iifiing  \i\*  the  banner  in  New  Orleans,  yet  awaits  lit  coiii- 
iiiemor»tioii  in  the  mighty  work  of  uatituial  deveh»pment  yet  K*uiig  vt>  before  our 
e3-es.  Ni»  more  valuable  s«>rvice  has  l»eeii  reudereil  to  the  country  than  by  thoii.ianiln 
of  tlieMt  youn^  men  of  the  South,  who  hung  up  tin*  swonl  in  \HVu\  to  wield  the 
*'|Niiiiter*'  at  the  schmdroom  black-lM»anl :  stepping  fn>m  the  camp  cothe college  pro- 
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frHr*itr'h  ;iii<!  (iri-h:ili-ut'K  chair,  aud  uiiu  Htill  nMimiii,  on  thn  whoU\  thn  broadest  and 
nil  lot  f'lin  i)i!r  t  it  iifiit  in  t  lit*  hi^htfr  education  of  their  |KM)ple.  Their  old  field  titles 
luivf  Ihi-ii  ^!iiri!>i-il  !•>  >4>rvice  in  that  grander  warfare,  *'  whoHe  weapons  are  not  car- 
iKftl,  hilt  hpiriiiial."  i  Ih'V  un*  now  tho  ]ient4tnants  and  raptainH,  majors  and  colonels, 
p-iM  r.kU  .iutl  I  «iiiiiniNliiri'rt  in  that  uohte  *'  army  of  the  living  Go<l/'  moving  with  vesist- 
Ir-n  mi^'lit  t<>  till  iltciNJve  c-liurg«Miii  tho  wavering  host  of  ignorance,  with  victory 
a1n*.Ml>  .t:«Mirt-il.  .ktiml  the  pl-.iii<litrt  of  tho  world,  a  victory  over  which  all  good  men 
;incl  ^HiidMi   :i!iil  I'.ttif  i-hildr«*n  in  all  n:itiiins  *'  will  rojoice  and  be  glad  all  the  days 

nl'llifir  J:!".-." 

\N  li\.  ilii'h.  ^«  ith  flii'«  lUNpiring  r«Muird|  i«hult  we  not  f:ill  in  with  what  it  is  l>ecom- 
in;;  •pMt4*  I  In-  t.kHhiiin.  rHpeciully  in  r4«rtnin  niMtn>|>olitan  centers  of  culture  and 
joiirn:i]iNii(  ill  i!ii<  NUrih,  ti»  priKilaini.  and  say,  ''The  8outh,  oducatlonnlly.  is  doing 
Mri!  <':i>iii::!i  nll^K  : '  •i:i  tin*  wh«ile  in,  purMililyi  in  a  more  h(>althy  condition  than  some 
111  hi- r  p.irt-*  lit'  tl:i-  •  (iiiiitry  :  at  any  ralo  ih  in  no  especial  nee<l  of  sympathy  or  aid  ttoin 
AIi^  i|ii.irlfi. 

lU-i  .iiisi-  thit  \a«t  Mi»rk,  mi  wrll  Itegun,  is  only  1>egnn  ;  and  tlii«  sooner  the  whole 
ri>iMiti\  tiftk<-<«  :ii  till  full  ItMigth  and  bniailth  and  depth  of  the  Southern  edacational 
Miii:ithi:i  ilif  lii'tttT  ffir  i*vorylK>dy  now  and  for  the  next  tifty  years.  The  S«»utheni 
titm  atMii;kl  piiMir  li.i'«  lertaiuly  well  Iwgun  the  moxt  dinicult  educational  work  of 
til*-  iinii*.  .'ftiid  iMrli:ip^  M<4  most  valuabl««  servire  has  been  to  reveal  tlie  gravity  of  the 
hitii.iti<>ii  <••  i'\i-ry  «-iinipi't4*iit  tiliM*rv««r. 

Tli<-  i.iii"»t  ri'Ii:il>lf  i-niimeration  plac^es  the  legal  M*hiM)l  population  of  the  whole 
Siiiitti.  )iii\%ii'!i  tilt-  ages  of  Ti  und*21,  in  round  nuniliers  at  fi,r»4i0,00t> ;  of  whom  a  mnlh 
l.iijt  r  i<riip<irt:iiii  tli;4n  i*lM*whrre  neetl  the  common  m?litM»l,  from  failure  of  op[M)rtu- 
iiii\  i:.  ••.irl>  •liiMlnxxl.  Of  tlioHi*  nut  over  4,lNK),f)U<l  this  year  will  look  in  at  any 
•.i-!fHiil,i.:i-f  t\»H'T,  :tnil  Imt  little  over  one-thinl  (*2.:UX),(NNh  will  l»e  in  regular  annual 
:irtt  ikil.iiii  •■  ffiMii  :iirt-f  to  fnur  niontliH  on  any  srhtKil. 

rii>-  ti-.il  ^<  !i>>->i  .iL'«'  t.*vi>rrwhrri«  in  from  (i  to  14.  In  the  mtwt  favored  States  hanlly 
II!  I'  \' I.  ith  Ml  t\%tiit>,  alMive  l.'i.  in  in  any  nfliuol.  In  the  North  Atlantic  division  of 
M.it<-,  7.'..  Ml  tK'-  Niirtli  Ci'Mtral,  7?  :  in  the  Western  diviNion,  70  per  c4Mit  of  all  ehil> 
«!ri  II  >••  t^^•  •  M  •-  .I'.'l  1 X  rfprrnenl  tlif  a  vrrage  at  tendance  f»n  tlie  common  scIkkiIs,  with 
I  It  ^<  1"m!.<  - :  .  'I-.'-  :i-;::.i-riiM- NnrtluTM  and  WeNterncitii'H  in  church  and  privatesrhools. 
Ill  i'.>  *->•.'):•: M  A* .  I. i!i<  ili\ iiiiiii  Tiii,  in  till*  SiHithern  Central  division  «VJ  p««r  cent 
'  )•!  •>•  .r  '):••  i\>r^;:i<  .tit4'iiiLftnci'  at  tliiH  a;;ii  on  public  schools,  with  aboufc 
:'  •   -  I-   ■   :  i'    '    '   :  ::     iT"  attendance.     TIiuh.  in  nuiiid  nuni1»erN,  only  54   iter  cent  of 

t  = *  ' '  •   ^  •itJi.  b<-T  wiH-n  li  and  1 1,  ari'  in  n*gular  si^liixil  attendance,  and  the 

:  r    •    ■  .'   i_'-  ."•••rnalli-r  tlijii  in  tin*  .N'orth. 

I  '    -      :  I    I*  -  -     -  "Illy  ui.kilf  to  c\po«M*  ihf  rlaiin  that  '^thingnan^  well  enough 

r.iiinit-nt.  that   "  ilIitt.Tar)-  in  r  hie  tly  c<in  (I  ne<l  tti  a  generation 
i'    <     ■    ..:  I:,  i'.ii  f.  iliitcrary  it  -^h-adily  inmsi-ting  tin  nigh  perhaps  not  rela* 

:•  4««     ■     :•••{»  il. if  ii>;j. 

til  i}>>rit\  «it' tlii"M' Stati'H  nil  piihlic  HrliiN)].*!  varies  from  twelve 

•i'  iMe  w'ar  in  ■••-Ii>hi1  ilav*.  atid  !•«  greatly  !i i nth* rui I  by  distance 

:.>rT  ••t'-M  IiiKil-liiiiiMN-  Ml  Ti-xai  tin*  ^.(Miirrnimty  whinds  having 

-  .  .iii>i  iri  iiiaii>  *  a-^i'H  ^y  ili>-  iinsiiitaliltM'iinilition  f>f  chiMren. 

■   it>   <«-tviTi;;  on  :iii  avii.i;;e  hal.kfy  of  !•'»•«  than  $I{()  per  month, 

^ '.  '.•   til-  r  rt-i-f.p!-  .tti-  t>ir  only  the  few  niontlis  above  stated. 

i^^.i  .. I"  .■'.#■  r>  imrt   M-aHiiiKilily  iiii«>l|i^ent.  tliis  condition 

'    '    r<    ]'*-r  !       Mil.  wlii-n   wm   rrinenibfr  tliat  thi^  is  only  the 

r.-     rJ.i'   Mi-i-?   t'.iviirabli    \  u-w  fur  at  leant  t<-n  States— it««  real 

I  .    '.  V  '..  .:,   •*:  itf   ;if?.T  >!att\  iini-fmirtli.  u  third.  Munetimea 

-'  i'*    t  rii.i;i>r.r  . .  ••!'  (hi-  iii*ii  whu  vrieM  tin*  ballot  and  a  larger 

.  'I.^f  M.  lUt-  Till-  ■-.••I  *h.kt  ni.ikf  t!ii-  (fu\  eminent  are  iu  this 

-    -  .»!'l— I   !}.i-  •!•:»;  (h.  i\rii   wi   iiio-*t  of  til*' large  towus,  of 

\-i:-r:'an  .i|>;i.ir  i' 'i«  of  pii|iiilar  t-nltiire.  uiih  (he  other  fact. 
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that  nine-tentha  of  the  children  of  the  South  are  dispersed  through  an  open  iroiintry 
as  large  as  western  Europe,  where  all  lueann  of  culture  outside  the  family  must  be 
comparatively  Boanty  ;  and  still  another  fuct,  the  vast  numlter  of  adult  age  whoae 
small  reading  and  loss  writing  leave  them  practically  strangprs  to  books ;  wc  begin 
to  measure  the  depth  and  breadth  of  this  abyss  wo  call  **  illiterary  "  over  wliioh  the 
*' gay  and  festive"  politician  in  Congress  and  the  high-toned  literary  "dude  "  of  the 
Northern  metropolis  wreathe  a  rainbow  of  bombastic  oratory  and  nptimiAtic  jour- 
nalism, until  "  even  the  elect"  fancy  thiseuchantod  foreground  the  gluamiug  gute  to 
paradise,  instead  of  a  painted  cloud-ttceue  before  the  o|>eu  mouth  of  the  pit. 

The  State  of  MassachusettM  has  in  her  savings  banks  a  snm  equal  to  the  present 
tax  valuation  of  all  but  three  of  the  ez-Confederate  States,  and  is  able  this  year,  for 
her  400,000  school  shildreu,  to  afford  nearly  half  as  much  money  as  the  entire  sixteen 
Southern  States,  including  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Maryland.  No  Southern  State,  ex- 
cept Virginia,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  will  this  year  beable  to  appropriate  as 
much  for  schools  as  the  one  city  of  Boston  with  her  60,000  children.  Ten  of  the  six- 
teen will  not  exceed  the  city  of  Cincinnati  with  her  school  attendance  of  :W>,0(K) ;  and 
not  one  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  calls  this  year  for  $5,000,000— $40  for  each  child. 
Bui  the  seven  Southern  Atlantic  States,  with  less  than  tiO  i>er  c«*nt  of  their  children 
fh>m  fi  to  14  in  average  school  attendance,  are  paying  as  heavily  on  their  valua- 
tion as  New  England  with  her  05,  and  two  of  her  States  95  and  *Jd  per  cent  of  similar 
age  in  average  attendance.  Facta  like  these  reveal  the  nature  of  the  claim  that  the 
South  is  fully  able  to  fitly  school  her  entire  youthful  population  if  she  will. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  situation  is  that  twelve  of  the  sixteen  Southern  States,  under 
present  circumstances,  can  not  educate  this  present  generation  without  at  lea^t 
twice  the  money  they  now  feel  able  to  pay,  and  that  to  demand  of  people  so  circum- 
stanced an  etVort  twice  am  great  as  of  wealthy  New  England  even  prsctically  in  aight 
of  the  great  Northwest,  buttressed  on  every  side  with  bountiful  national  aid,  is  sim- 
ply rhetoric  with  no  base  of  hard  cash. 

Whiftt,  then,  shall  wc  say  T  That  the  Southern  educational  public  h:is  failed  and 
the  schooling  of  these  6,000,000  of  Southern  children  and  youth  is  a  dream  of  the 
educator,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  popular  eilucatiou,  so  painfully  riMrcd,  so  conse- 
crated with  toil  and  tears  and  prayer  and  lives  slowly  wearing  out  with  endless  work, 
like  the  houscif  and  churches  of  Charleston  at  sunset  of  the  awful  day  when  ''the 
earth  trembled,*'  ma^'  tumble  any  hour  in  hideous  ruinT  No,  none  of  theeo  things. 
Both  my  assertions  stand.  Ami  the  explanation  is  that  no  modem  people  yet  has 
really  measured  the  prodigious  difliculty  of  building  up  an  adeiiuate  system  of  public 
instruction  and  kei'ping  it  alive  and  effective  from  y*'ar  to  year. 

Even  (lerman^',  with  a  government  of  inui  and  a  policeman  and  a  soldier  at  every 
door,  has  Npput  half  a  century  in  prodding  th<*  (forman  peasant  of  a  hundroil  yearn 
ago  up  to  tlir  avrragi*  Cirrman  immigrant  as  we  sec  him  to-day.  New  England,  with 
her  broail  not i huh  of  individual  independence,  spent  two  hundred  years  lN>fort)  18^15 
in  working  up  Iht  common  schools  to  a  condition  little  lM*tter  than  Virginia  in  \K)\, 
and  tlip  I;iNt  fifty  years,  with  the  gluMt  of  Horace  Mann  tlourishing  his  '*  seourgt^  of 
small  cordK"  ovor  rvery  obstinate)  si*hooluiast«.'r,  in  crowding  her  native  and  foreign 
iMirn  popiiUtiiiii  lip  to  her  pn*itont  ai'hievfiueut.  The  mighty  North wcHt,  with  the 
«  holi*  wiirld  pourin:;  in  itM  Niipply  of  vigoroiiH  young  people,  and  the  Nation  and  the 
oM  K;^t  paving  nvery  step  of  her  cariH^r  with  goM,  han  needed  a  generation  to  reach 
hiT  pr>*M*nt  eNtate.  lien*  in  the  .^mth  there  baa  been  barely  twenty  yearn  nf  work, 
on  the  lifi'lfi  of  ihf  moHt  overu  helming  revolutionary  e|HM'huf  modern  tinirfi.  Out  of 
the  wreck  of  ppiperty,  the  disruption  of  the  establisheil  tiyNt^'ni  of  labor,  the  fearful 
appri'liennion  of  rai'e  eonilirt.  and  the  thouiiand  opon  ami  hidden  complii-atitum  that 
^an  only  lie  appmeiatM  b\  one  who  ran  "put  himself  in  the  pla«*e"  of  ihin  |n'o- 
pie,  th<«  prcMligions  wurk  nf  the  recount  rue  t  ion  of  the  old  anil  the  cn*ation  *t(  the  new 
e«liiratifin  has  bf*en  carried  to  the  point  describe<i. 

Of  course,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  ablest  schoolmen  of  the  South,  at  the  begin- 
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nin^.  coulil  com  paw  tbo  vaatneaii  of  the  enterprise  or  ooiijeoture  the  hindnnoea  that 
would  ftpriiifc  up,  like  foes  in  ambush,  al  every  step  of  the  ap ward  winding  wsy. 
Of  r<»iin»r  the  mAHAf'M  of  the  white  people,  on  whose  ahoalders  the  bnrden  mnst  still 
rest  fnr  yean*.  conUl  nnt  then  anderstand  very  well  what  all  this  meant.  To  change 
the  wholf  HvMein  of  iiiAt ruction  aiid  with  it  the  old-time  idea  of  education  itself 
for  1-,<ii>u.imh»  of  people  in  sixteen  great  States,  in  education  abaolntely  independ- 
fnt;  to  isathtT  ti.OHi,<NjO  of  children  and  youth  in  schools,  housed  in  decent  build- 
in ^4,  taught  by  mxiipeteut  teachers,  in  session  long  enough  to  stamp  even  good 
iii<«irui  tiiin  nii  tin'  ntliiil ;  to  do  this  a  little  better  every  year,  with  repeated  calls  for 
iii«ire  iiiiiiiry  iipmi  tin-  muuU  portion  of  the  people  who  feel  able  to  pay  taxes  for  any- 
tfiiiiK.  ^%hilf  the  ili'iiiuud  in  for  constant  taxation  for  everything;  to  push  this  enter- 
pii^*  111  thr>  farr-  «>t'  i^^iioraure,  iiidilTerence,  and  the  violent  and  seoret  opposition  of 
the  cldftM's  thiit  i*\ery  where  in  ChriHtendom  are  now  fighting  the  common  school; 
wh^ftt  ail  ui)dt*rtaknif;  was  this  at  firnt;  how  much  greater  it  seems  every  year ;  how 
p(H»irivt'ly  awful  it  Iimmuh  before  us  here  to-day.  The  marvel  is  not  that  so  much 
reiiiaiiii  iiii  luit-.  luit  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  these  swift  and  troubled 
twi'iit\  yi'4i*«.  Nowhere  but  in  theUniteil  States  of  America  could  such  a  work  have 
be«'n  tliiui'. 

For  thiN  in  the  lutMit  clisracteristic  result  of  American  institutions;  that  no  Amer- 
ican I  mil m unity,  howrver  striclien,  falls  un  its  baoli  and  howls  abroail  to  the  nations 
for  fiyni|i:tthy:  or  lir«*aki»  up  into  a  mob  to  pull  down  society;  or  does  anything  but 
"pit-k  up  thi*  pi**r*'M:"  clear  the  f^round  of  rubbish;  receive  with  thanks  whatever 
ill  ;:ivi*fi :  A-.iil  xtriii^litway  lie-in  to  "calculate*'  how  something  shall  be  done  somneh 
iMttf-r  than  uliat  \%  im  lirittroyeil,  that  the  world  shall  think  the  kingdom  has  really 
I  «Mii.-.  Ir  14  pi  rffi  Tly  rn-dihle  that,  one  year  after  the  earthquake  summer  a  bishop 
iif  ()!••  Siiitlii'Tii  Mtih'iiiist  Church  should  ha%'e  aunounce<l  that  the  (larden  of  Eden 
w.t- •ituiiri-il  iiii  th*'  pciiinnula  between  the  Athley  and  Cooper  rivers,  Just  where 
iiiw  rh.irli-ottiit  nt.intU  to-day.  in  her  dreai  coat,  inviting  the  country  to  her  en  tha- 
■•k  iHtii-  ti'i-iiitalitifH. 

Tl)*'«':i  ili::i^'  tli.it  neitht-r  war,  |H!«tilenre,  nor  famine;  stonny  winds,  turbulent  sea^ 
iM»r  «li>>>l>!*  i  :ii^  f.iTtli  r:iii  drivr  mit  of  an  Anieriran  coiiimunity  or  State  is  the  notion 
t)>:kr  If  II  .1  •»)  .ifiix  t>>  I.I- 1  nntviit  with  anything  leim  than  suiieriority,  not  only  to  any  of 
(|jt  .>•«  "  •  <ti  t>  li.  -;•  t,.:iih"  at»riiad,  hut  to  every  Ct>niuion  wealth,  however  favored,  at 
h'ltiif.  "  \t  '  vii  1  '.k*  Ti»  livf  way  down  therein  KoHtonf*  ajolly  old  fellow  of  ninety 
-   ti.iJK  r-.  '.%  it.'i  t  •,  ii-r  iifwliiiky  in  hiH  face,  and  a  |>eck  of  liays(*ed  in  his  hair,  sung 

•  •'.t  t"  -.-  ••:.  .1  Th.'.  ::■  ihf  ^uprih  vilify  vf  the  Miami,  iu  southern  Ohio.  **Como 
,\"-A'.'.  •  I'  r)..  l-!..'/.irii  ti>  the  sunny  .Smth. **  Hhoutn  e?ery  lounging  and  laughing 
>••.'•.':•.  A 'I  *"'  .1.  -  '.  ■•  II  of  uhv  drscent.  tlKni^h  shaking  with  the  ague  he  cau^htin- 
v.ir  .»:•  .  -  :  ■  »:.  >•«' r  tlifrr.'*  hut  never  at  honit*.  This  **gli»ryin^  in  iufirmitieai'' 
'>{  \*.  ■  -*.■  -pt  »k«.  lia**  tifft  hfrn  rralizeil  in  thi*  lamlof  thr  American  eagle. 
^"  '  <  »-  ■  >  !-•:•.■.>.  fur  tncnty  svath  patt,  jurtt  what  Mamarbiisetts  would 
!■•-••  •!■'  •  i  .•!•  -  ^  -  :!.ir  <  in 'ini^taiiii^.  with  tin*  Idutiilem  that  inevitably  attend 
4t  \  ^.1  ..'  :).  J  !"•  ;tfil  liv  »  prfiplf  Ml  iiiip,iti«'iit  of  weakiieiu*,  no  swift  to  see  the 
w    (•   '  J  >-•■    '.  ^-  "    r  ■  >i'i!i<|i  nt  auii  hfi|M'fiiI  :iii  .in  Atueriran  coiiiiuiinity.     She  has 

i   ■  ■■•  ■'      •  'V*  •  -.    jii>)  |>!.i<  til  hiTM-lf  lui  till-  tliri'NhoId  of  a  grander  future  than 

I  >.     ■.•  .  «K  •    .   -«  .    ''.>::.  ttiiii  aimiial  riMiinion  mIiihiI  puldir  InbH  lM*eu  favored,  on  the 

■  ■   ■  I    ;  '     ': :■•■-  "t  Till-  *<'iji<Ti«>r  | pie,  antl  «in  iIh*  oiht-r  hy  that  |»opuIar 

;■  •  '.    •  ■  •     '  ■     ;•  '-^  li  ■  Ji  -!iil  liiiliii  tlif^t-  vasit  ami  in  many  w;iyii  diverging 

*  'i'  !  ■  ^* '  .  ■  -  i!  Mi  ..I.;  "  it  Miliil  .'^"iitli."  Kut  uliatevi-r  may  he  the  cause, 
*.iri  -•••■*.-  '  •.  .:.i\  \V:ih  a  liraVfrv.  daih,  nkijl.  am!  eiiiluiancf  deniou* 
-'.'•f^x.'.  I.'  ,  :■  I'v.-tiiiS.  T>ii  ••iliii  aiiiiiial  plialanx  Iih<«  mari'he«l  fnmi  Mary* 
!  I- ■;  •■■  1  •  \.i-  •  ■.  i:.*  •'tit  iL> 'if  t:!ti\*-r*-:tl  filurat  ion  every  when' from  the  open 

!  r  ■        .  ■    »     .'  •  .    '•      •;   p'i»*t  «»«;i.'i  ff  till-  ..lint. 

S>.>w  Li  .:.•  «  *:.r  9-     :. !  AiA  r%cu  more  dilUmlt  phase  uf  the  war.    The  foe  hasgOM 
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into  intrenohmentA;  in  erery  Soat-hern  State  is  a  great  fortified  oamp,  provisiooed 
and  held  by  the  enemy  of  uniTenud  education,  and  ontnide  there  is  disaffection,  which 
mast  be  overcome  and  changed  to  active  loyalty  to  the  children  before  any  notable 
advance  can  be  made. 

Within  the  past  twenty  years  of  American  and  European  warfare  no  fortified  city 
has  been  carried  by  assault.  Vickiibarg,  Richmond,  Charleston,  Mutz,  Strasbourg, 
Paris  only  yield  to  patient  siege  by  overwhelming  numbers.  The  e<luoational  publto 
of  the  South  is  now  taking  in  this  fact,  that  the  time  has  como  for  a  eorre«|)ondtng 
change  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  that  illiteracy  which  iH  at  the  bottom  of 
everything  which  blocks  the  way  to  success  in  every  department  of  Southern  life. 
Here  and  there  a  town,  now  and  then  a  county,  on  a  favorable  "  crop  year'*  a  legis- 
lature, can  still  be  carried  by  a  dash  and  some  fine  thing  achieved.  But  the  prob- 
lem now  is  to  invest  the  great  open  country,  where  4  of  every  5  of  the  childrt*n  live, 
and  where  the  Southern  people  must  be  educated,  if  at  all,  within  the  next  twenty- 
five  yearn.  How  shall  that  campaign  be  constructed  f  How  shall  the  fortrcsn  of 
illiteracy  in  every  State  be  surrounded ;  covered  at  every  point;  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world;  bombarded,  starved,  worn  out  te  the  point  of"  unconditional 
snrremler"  to  the  triumphant  hosts  of  knowledge,  morality,  prosperity,  and  lasting 
peace  ?  I  do  not  conoeal  the  gi.*«'ity  of  the  enterprise.  I  would  flatter  nobody  with 
the  fancy  that  this  is  a  holiday  work.  Rather  would  I  say,  with  the  valiant  King 
Harry  in  the  play : 

ProoUim  it  Uiroogh  mj  ho«t. 

Thai  1m  which  hath  no  fttomaeh  to  thin  fight, 

L»t  him  depart ;  hi*  passport  shAll  bt*  made. 

And  crowns  for  codtov  pat  into  his  parse: 

We  would  not  die  in  that  nan's  companj. 

That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  os. 

Having  now  outlined  the  situation,  "  the  overlook  ; ''  let  me  proceed  more  briefly 
to  preeeut  '*  the  outlook"  in  the  suggestion  of  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  lines  of 
operation  in  this  vast  adventure,  the  cduoation  of  the  younger  six  millions  of  the 
Southern  people  into  good  American  citizenship,  a  work  in  which  we  may  all  engage, 
if  we  will,  but  of  which  no  one  of  us  will  see  the  end. 

Leaving  out  all  details  of  operation  on  local  or  State  lines  of  policy,  which  must 
be  varied  by  the  circurastanoes  of  every  case,  there  is  one  central,  persistent,  and 
absolutely  essential  condition  attendin;;  the  success  of  universal  education  every- 
where in  our  country.  That  condition  is  a  great  awakening  of  the  whole  people  to 
an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  perils  of  illiteracy,  a  Just  idea  of  the  beat  way  to 
educate  the  whole  people,  and  an  unconquerable  determination  to  do  this  work  in 
the  shortest  time  and  the  beet  way  poHhible  under  the  conditions,  any  or  every  where 
present. 

The  more  we  study  the  growth  of  popular  education  in  our  country  the  clearer 
it  seems  that  no  power  less  irresistible  than  the  awakened  masst's  of  the  people 
will  ever  educate  all  the  children.  No  social  aristocracy,  plutocracy,  iN>litical 
parly,  nor  the  most  devoted  priesthood  of  the  best  church  ever  did  or  ever  will  do 
much  more  than  educate  for  ita  own  purpoiies,  unless  the  whole  people,  led  by  an 
overwhelming  mi^rity,  makes  up  its  mind  that  universal  eduration  shall  prevail  by 
the  help  of  thtvse  powerful  agencies  if  they  will,  or  in  spite  of  thom  if  they  op|»osi*. 

Every  Southern  State  will  have  a  competent  system  of  public  instruction  as  soon 
as  it  IS  evident  that  its  people  demand  it  and  will,  if  necewary,  leave  every  ecclesias- 
tical, p«)litical,  social,  or  financial  **  upp«T  class'*  on  a  side  track,  as  it  goes  thuud«*r- 
ing  ou  ita  resistless  way  thereto.  Each  Northern  and  Western  State  and  city  has 
fought  through  every  battle  that  the  educational  public  of  the  South  is  now  called 
to  encounter.  There,  as  here,  great  bodies  of  churchmen  have  asserted  the  hoIo  right 
of  the  Church  to  edncate,  and  denounced  the  people's  school  as  pwlless.  An  upper 
social  circle  has  voted  the  people's  school  *<  vulgar  **  and  *' common."  Financial  potrn- 
tales  hava  daaponaai  tha  adnaation  of  the  laborinf  olmsi  aa  deatraotive  to  industry, 
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Md  tbera  BflTM  won  Ik  tiiuii  wbea  (bere  «rfta  duI  Uu>  inuoh  readiiiK  >iid  writing  tn 
ta4ib  niUBbMB  of  "  |t'>^t  sialiwiueD,"  who  wuald  atraigbtwaj  dwinillD  toHoAll  poli- 
lUikaa if  t«*l«d  Jn  n  ounp«tiUv«  esuiuiiaiioo  bj  kn  intelUgoiit  ooDaUtiwuGj.  A* 
fengaa  the  main  ^nyirboN  ua  indlffsrant  to  wlucstiun  nr  m>  divided  In  llivir  ftU«- 
gimoB  to  Iha—  dlir'i.'iii  kimUof  iMMtonbip  tli»l  Ibxj  WMUtliulr  sa»rgie«  in  Sgfct- 
iBg  e*oh  other,  I'-luratiixi  Htll  )hi  lltn  laiury  o(  the  luparior  sutt  kad  ibm  poopla 
will  b«  latt  to  tfa>  '  r:iiiiliit  lliHl  TbII  fmiu  thvii  muttin' gniuiioK  table*.  TbiadoM 
not  in**n  tb«t  tb<'  ^^^l<>^>or  rl—m  vn  iieovniwily  boatild  to  the  mawna,  bat  niioikl; 
tbat  it  U  ths  inti.n.  t  of  rmrsgeueraie  liamBn  DBtoro  to  "looli  out  tar  noiulioc  on*" 
Mid[e*Ts  tbsotl  .  I  luuil-ni*  to  keep  up  if  they  o>n.  Th«  onlj  munrij  thi*  kida  of 
bcsTOa  for  ■neh  ^  ■::  tti'  of  ulTkir*  it  tbM  tha  AnwiriaMi  people,  Itrat  and  ImI  ftnd  all 
tfaa  liaie,  sboald  '  In.ik  <niC  for  nniabar  od«,"  napMliklly  in  (bla  ttiudftin«til*l  ituUtat 
ornairerakledoc-aiiiitj.  t'ii|iiiil  i  rliwri  will  Klwaya  Buccead  iu  ipttling  tlialr  AiU 
•lure  of  tb«  baat  thiuiji  ia  ttiuti/«  without  tlu<  peupU  iHnttpoaiiig  Koy  eaaODtikl pnb- 
Ue  good  in  tbeltbohBlf  Aud  in  tb«  and  tbe  Dharoli,  itoud  Mioiaty,  iodDitri^  pr«a- 
petit;,  and  eiTJl  urtler  will  all  be  better  carod  for  b;  a.  aoFonign  poopio,  traluad  in 
(hM  tbi««fbldeducatiuDortb«  boad,  baart.  and  baud  whiob  goam  to  lit*  niakiiig  nf 
(bo  tmo  wooian,  Chu  whole  inan,  tbo  ihorouchl;  furnleheil  cltiun  of  (be  Kcpublio 
■Bdor*T«rj  AMiinvan  t^Ute. 

Bo  th*  ftald  ii  <'I>'ar^  fur  aotioa  In  ftont  of  Ibia  •diiCAtioiiNl  public  wbiob  bM 
already  done  HUcii  -].|>tir|i(t  work  and  eMiired  auoh  tmrmauaut  roaiUli  in  tbe  paat 
twenty-five  yaai  i  Ji  m  no*  lamnianed  in  ernrj  State  to  do  what  tbu  educational 
pablieofNew  Ei  ."i'>'l  J  id  fifty  yeare  ago,  under  Horace  Mann;  what  Now  York  did 
tan  yean  later,  a  i<'''r  i'lgeitiid  Ifnj' ;  what  PeoDeyWaDia  did  laterynt,  under  SU-vcna 
and  Riekoi  and  Wi' krnhaiu  J  wbatOblodid.ondct  Lawieand  Uullfnrd  ;  wliatvTery 
one  of  thoae  Slaiet  haa  been  aanpallad  Ut  do:  nrgMilu  a  va»t  noTeincut  aa  inlonao 
M  kehntch  revival.  Mc«ait>rahMai*e  Ma  patlUoalouiipaigB,  in  bebalfof  aniveianl 
«d««atlon. 

Here,  aa  every  wli'-ie.  IhU  grwtt  prvpaganda  mnit  be  laid  out  at  lint  by  thnailnc*- 
liooal  public,  tint  l^  tbe  •npotiot  toaohon  worklag  along  with  tbo  iiilliienlial 
fHeuda  of  edncal  11)11  The  nioat  abrioD*  way  to  do  thUbaaalraady  boen  IndlcAtodln 
(woSontbem  Bt.t'  ■  la  I..oaUlana  two  •oclatle*.  Inolodlng  many  ul  Iba  atilf«t  and 
aoat  inflneotial  I  : '!•  <>r  unlvarHkl  edneatlon  for  tb*  paal  t«n  yH«n.  liave  boen  « 
powerful  attency  h  IJmg  tlia  paople  lo  the lapptttt  of  Um  peapla'ii  common  anhool. 
Eight  yr*n  ago  .  r.M  oigaoliaUuB  in  Kantncky  ouui|>»Uwl  a  radical  rer»iieiru»- 
tk>a  of  the  puhli.    -.  :i>>«l  ayMeni,  wltk  an  impartniit  ravleloti  of  tlio  aob«i>l  lawa. 

A  ainiilai  cum:  i  i.iii'jTi  lu  i-ierj  ^othrrn  .State,  In  flva  yenn,  would  foioe  the  dia> 
eojaion  uf  popiiKi  .  .m  allon  lu  aveiy  ouniar  of  the  Common  wealth,  would  allenM 
the  leaaiiiK  ind  i  tri.,-i|;  nppoMtion  of  inSurnlial  people  who  have  OOtbiug  praclloal 
tonfler,  wiiald  deioT'oatnla  Iha  bat  thai  Ibrn  i> no  natural  bortiUly  LetWHo  pobHs 
•ad  aoy  other  funn  of  tr«a  «dn« ntlon,  would  make  every  oewapapcr  an  oduralloftgl 
Joarnal  and  cn-npal  uTery  Mfiiring  young  pohllc  man  to  pat  all  h»  koova  Int'iB 
■per fli  in  faviiruCDtiiTi^iM]  ada«aUoa  and  "epaak  hi* piece''  whenverabaker'edocaa 
of  any  eort  i>r  ctif:<lii  <iii  of  |ioo|ile  could  bo  galbcrvil  t'l  Ixiar  hini,  and  llimlt^  wonM 
make  It  the  biin.ti>«  i|iiii*4i«n  in  eTory  eeltaol di«lrict  from  UarjUud  to  CalitbmJa— 
bow  rau  ttr  \>r..p'r  •  arbno]  b*  aBtaUiahAd  and  kept  aliv«  long  eoough  ai 
enoDKb  to  givi- u<  rv-ry  BaA'aAhUd  tbe  grMt  Anarican  chauon,  a  fair  ednenUon 
IbfelrRirDieKf  iIwodUmc  toog**,  witb  •  1«T«  lor  fcaoft  ledge  which  will  go 
bim  Ilk'  al'.leatar  ttirongli  onrj  y*«r  of  Ua  tlk 

Tbe  rirst  imiut  (.■  Iw  wad«  in  Ibio  "givat  aignnant "  »  t«  blace  tnts  Iha 
mind  thenioanin,:    if  AnwiHanillilaney-     Illltcr^y  In  America  doea  not  met 
iKOoranre  ••!  iHH.k  •  I  ^   ■  |>ea|iW  Ilka  Iba  Eoropeau  praaanlry  of  a  rentnty  Mfv 
■i«Jf>rity  »f  tbe  ■-  >  >   .  milliMie  of  lb*  AiUafUUi  |>ei)plo  Biada  cllicon*  witJtin  I 
twenty-five  year-       1  l>  nndacMnad  tUa  oMttar  «a  i»uat  target  a  good  d 
faetiy  aad  romai 


ndgooa    -    ^ 
nUonlA^^I 
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netui  of  the  '*  lets  fayorecl  **  clMteii  in  Chriatendom.  For  •  thoDsand  years  past,  ninety- 
nine  people  in  a  handred  everywhere  have  been  represented  in  literature  by  the  one 
man  who  either  was  least  informed  of  their  actnal  estate  or  most  interested  in  keep- 
ing them  as  they  wore.  It  iH  the  old  fable  of  the  lion  painted  with  the  man  on  his 
back,  because  tlie  man  held  the  brush.  In  our  time  tho  people  are  turning  artist 
and  historian  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  world  is  learning;  Jnst  what  it  means  for  the 
masses  anywhere  to  be  ignorant,  and  what  that  ignorance  really  signifies  when  it 
becomes  the  portentous  fact  we  call  illiteracy.  For  illiteracy  is  a  com|>ound  faet, 
which,  in  its  last  analysis,  inclndes  the  snm  of  all  evils  in  an  American  State.  It  is 
the  same  in  Maasaehnsettn  and  Arkansas,  in  Ohio  and  Florida,  in  Orogon  and  North 
Carolina,  in  classic  Boston  and  the  last  new  '' metropolis  *'  extemporized  on  the 
prairies  of  Oklahoma  or  amid  the  canebrakes  of  I^uisiana. 

American  illiteracy  means,  first,  that  ignorance,  narrowness,  and  dnllpess  of  mind 
which  shut  every  unlettered  man  or  woman  away  fVom  the  great  mndern  sonrce  of 
reliable  knowledge  concerning  everything,  the  printed  page.  It  loaves  its  snbjeet 
dependent  on  his  own  narrow  observation  and  exiierience,  and,  finally,  compels  him 
to  "  wait  till  the  man  comes  ronnd"  to  tell  htm  what  is  truth  and  duty  for  him  in 
his  particular  sphere  of  life. 

Illiteracy  in  labor  means  that,  in  a  country  more  bonntifolly  endowed  with  resources 
than  any  and  alreaily  the  richest  in  the  world,  at  least  one-third  the  |)eople  are  still 
enslaved  by  the  primal  necessities  of  life,  compelled  to  toil  all  their  lives,  where  they 
happen  to  be,  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  or  to  live  on  the  leanness  while  the  more 
favoreil  feast  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  And  nil  this  becaustt  they  do  not  know  enongh 
to  work  according  to  the  scripture  ordinance,  "with  their  might.*'  They  do  work 
with  sll  their  muscle,  with  a  fragment  of  their  brain,  a  figment  of  their  character, 
and  a  suggestion  of  their  immortal  soul.  Kecause  of  this  whole  States  still  lie  Just 
'*outof  the  woods;'*  the  forest,  the  mine,  the  fsctory,  the  fisheries,  the  whole  upper  side 
of  mo<lem  industrial  life,  languish  while  elo(|uent  orators  in  Congress  and  professors 
of  political  economy  in  college  rack  their  brains  to  devise  a  patent  method  of  trans- 
ferring money  from  the  pockets  of  skilled  and  able  into  the  wallets  of  unskilled  and 
ignorant  men.  And  when  the  illiterate  class  does  wake  up  to  iti  condition,  too  often 
it  finds  itMslf  in  the  hands  of  some  high-stepping  organization  whose  blundering 
leaders,  like  the  early  volunteer  generals  in  the  late  war,  make  havoc  of  their  fol- 
lowers and  wreck  the  very  cause  they  would  advance. 

llliterscy  in  the  home  means  that  the  same  clasrtes  of  our  people,  living  in  the 
Eden  of  the  world,  still  abide  in  a  sort  of  existence  that  nobody  tolerates  an  hour 
after  he  can  get  out  of  it,  destroying  half  the  nhiterial  that  goes  into  the  kitchen 
and  compelling  their  families  to  "eat  and  drink  damnation*'  in  what  is  preserved  ; 
to  lose,  in  great  cities,  half,  and  everywhere  a  frightful  percentage  of  children  below 
the  age  uf  10,  and  launch  other  millions  into  life  weighted  with  all  manner  of  bodily 
ail  men  tM,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ex|KNiuru  to  the  curses  of  intern  iterance,  unchastity 
vulgarity,  shiftlesKnesf,  and  the  whole  brood  of  incapacities  and  vices  that  swarm 
aruunil  the  dm>r  of  the  illiterate  household  of  any  race,  class,  or  condition  that  abides 
on  American  soil. 

Illiteracy  in  religion  means  that  here  in  America,  as  everywhere,  an  ignorantclass 
will  always  Im*  the  prey  of  bigotry,  fanaticism,  and  ecclesiastical  despot  ism.  Surely, 
after  the  exp«<rience  of  alniitnt  two  thousand  years,  no  intelligent  man  need  wonder 
at  the  only  partial  sneccm  of  pure  and  undetileil  religion  even  in  so- called  Christ  inn 
laiid.4,  while  tho  m^ority  of  the  human  race  is  still  outside  the  pale.  Makeull 
allotvanro  you  will  for  the  sin,  indiflTereuce.  even  native  incapacity  4if  man  for  right- 
eon  niii<m.  the  hideous  fact  remains  that,  because  the  vast  majority  of  nominal 
religionists  in  the  Old  World  were  in  the  bonds  of  illiteracy  forfifti-ni  liumlred  years, 
de*ipotMm  in  church  and  state  and  fanaticism  in  the  masses  deluged  every  land  with 
blo«id,  and  to-day  the  revolt  of  these  half  instrncted  populations  has  filled  Kurope 
with  atheism  and  every  form  of  socialistic  abomination.    So  is  it  bars,  Jost  to  tka 
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e\t«>ii!  thut  tlic  Nunio  caiiHOA  are  at  work  ;  vani  multitadM  of  people  going  wild  over 
»  ri-li>;Miii  wLii  h  ht-  nil  i>ow(*r  to  huld  them  to  t\w  common  moralities  of  deoent  life, 
^T»  It  ii  iiciiiiiN  li-iilir*!  wasting  in  sectarian  conflict  the  energy  that  should  be  turned 
ti>->'..ii<lii  triiiiryiii];  Thi*  American  hells,  and  plonty  of  eminent  leaders  still  enthralled 
liv  r!i.  .!i  1  .^.'••,  lii.if  i:i  homh*  way  education,  es|H)ciaIIy  outside  their  own  preserve* 
i**  liii-t:!f  til  !!.•■  liii  »^i'd  rci>;n  of  truth,  love  :ind  heanty,  which  makes  the  kingdom 
Mt'  <;iiil  ••>!  laTth  mill  t!i*-  hulvation  of  man  in  Heaven.  Talk  of  *' Godless  Education  P* 
i;ii'iT:ti  >  .«  tlif  I  I  :iMi|»ion  iiitidfl  n  gainst  that  religion  which  t«  the  light  of  the  iror/d. 
All  illiN-ratf  Ainit>  uti  pupiilation  iH  always  a  nursery  of  immorality,  crime,  and  the 
dioriiT.ti-iitf!  p.i\i-iry  tli:tt  i»  ottt'  uf  the  moHt  fearful  ttf'mptations  of  mankind. 

I:IiTi-7:ti  \  -ii  •  .\il  liiV  means  that  every  ignorant  male  citizen,  whether  his  ballot 
lir  (-.lit  «•!  "■  i'l.;.>  !.i.  .«  ri»nipelIod  to  vote  somebody  up  or  something  down  of  which 
hiT.in  I..IM-  r!'>  I'  ii.t^'Io  kuuwirdgr.  It  means  that  two-thirds  of  our  Anieriesn  cities 
ni.il  tliiif  ti'i.riht  of  our  American  States  an*  to-day  in  the  power  of  avast  army  of 
Ui.i'i.ii  t  V4>!ri^;  r.*''.\  I  jptiiriMl  by  this  "ring"  and  now  by  that;  to-day  ''plumped** 
111  •>'  I'  lic-kim.  i>>-:ij<>iniw  (.-•■iH  cntnitedon  another  strategical  |>oint,  and  always  used 
}..r  oi.:i:r  ntlirr  1 1  •!  ili.iii  tiif  country's  ifiKxI.  Half  a  dozen  great  questions  with  which 
cir  I  ••  .i.iiv  li:i'«  <  ;i  i^lit  n]»  will  li**  fought  ovrr  for  the  next  tweut^'-ilve  years  to  the 
111. {•<•%.  i:-.!.ii:> 'ii.  t\.i»]M'rntitHi.  and  alienation  of  classes,  races,  and  sections  that 
flxMiM  1-1  :ii  1:  III!  ••;>.  btcaufti*  gn'nt.  Nlin^wd,  unscrupulous  men  know  the  art  of 
rii  :il<ii:ii::  |-'li'  >  •*  au'\  niaiieuvrnii^  the  host  of  illiteracy.  8«»,  directly  or  indirectly, 
il..-  i:-  p  l.  •  -  r,..\\  Ini^ily  ^ovi*rn«*4l  liy  partiiian  |K>liticians  elected  to  office  by  the 
\,.:.  ■  -.1  ;..  .•;•:•  t:.:iT  I'Vi-ry  tlKMi^htlul  man  »ayH  are  nut  fit  to  vote  at  all. 

A-  ^>>'  :i  .^  tl  .  iiiii]i]f  L-aii  1n>  made  to  undenttand  that  American  illiteracy  is  the 
1.. ■•'.•-. I  I  r-  'I  A'l.  ::<:iTi  life,  thi*  great  American  slough,  nndcrlying  every  State, 
w  >li  .III  ••]•• '.  :•  iMi-]iii  Ml  *•  very  hei^hlMirhoiHU  into  which  empties  the  wholemen- 
t.il  ;i!id  iif::t:  ofv^  .i^i- nt' the  nation,  tlit^y  \%  ill  ceane  to  take  counsel  of  fahte  guides 
nU'\  Tiiiii  ti<  :!.•    *>:i:  .itmnal  public  for  thir  true  leatlern  hip  that  will  have  the  State. 

I  [.•  «    ■■       tl  ■•?  t!,i-  ipii-itiou  of  univcrrtal  edncntiou  underlies  alt  others  in  our 

r  >■■■':>.  .1^  >ii'  ^•"   ^.<  iliift  tli't4*nninc8  all  that  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Ak'.  t!.>  ii:>««i^>  ••!  i)m'  tMlutational  pulilic  to  the  p«>opIe  is  that,  here,  as  always 
a:.«l  •  ■•-(  <  '^  !.•-:•.  '!"  i"*}'lr  mn  hr  ttfni  ntfl  in  anjf  ttther  iriiif  than  byittetff  in  a  $^»tem  of 
in.r-.i  .'«••.  ■••  ,  i   -.:*:(.  'Ufi'fitt'i.  iimi  ^uinrviH^d  hy  tkt  \rholr  people,  through  compeltni 

.\..\  I'  -  •  '•  ■*  •  ••liiii.iin  N« !  )Mii  I  nn  an.  not  tli*'  Kurnpean,  bnt  the  American 
1 1<    -;        -  ,  •    J  I     .•-•1  in   it^  *  !<nii  nt.irx.  Hi-conilary,  higher,  normal,  industrial, 

i:.  .  '         :   i:v   •  :t- m  i-virx  Sf.iri- iii-innliiig  to  the  wisi'st  method  possible  at 

>1  {'-r  itt  ili<vi'lii|ifii«>i,r  an  thi*  ycarri  ^k\  on. 

I .  •   :  •    ;  •  -   '••!•!  thiit  ii  i«  III  itlitT  "  ^ootl  form"  nor  good  sense  to  resist 

-  •  ■   '  I     •  *    •  ii  I  •■-.«  Aiiit-Mr:iii  Iit'f  tiiwanU  tin-  thorough   organization  of 

•  .-'     r  ■    •  cj.    •  il  il  ;it*>>ii    \'\    tilt*    moilt>iii    piihlic    Hchoid.      Of  coniaa* 

■  .  *  ■  ^->    ••!  T'.f  I  iri  iini'*!:ftiiir(.  juil  ii|i|ioi tnnitii'<«  that  environ  Ita 

:.  a:.\  \>:ir-.  tio'  -im  liiiilary  nntl   lii;;hfr  training  of  Southern 

I  -^  •:••!  f-<r  )>.  i>i!\  atr.  <  iMpiiiati-.  and  dfuominutional  zeal* 

:       -  •  ■  » i  I  |i  .i!  ■. .    II .  :*..  It  lit  a;:thi  ii'««  \\liilc  a  ni«'.i;»iT  public  fund 

1.  ;. ' 'I    i^'i''  i-r    fixir   ii.nntlis' •  iiiiiiiinii  hciitiol.  hadly  taught, 

-•       hi   .t i.:r>  !ikf  ihi- Siiiidi,  \vlii*re  t'very  dol- 

■  :  '  i".  •■•Ill    tTi'-ti  lit  I  li..iliiii  am!  youth  mIiouWI,  as  far 

:»?•>.    !.•:    *'■      j!>.i:i>{  ^ 1  uf   :iil.      I    ^o  I'liuii   town   to  town 

7     --■:..:    lor  ::i-it<>\\ii  t  li.iilrfii.  hadly  handled  at  hcMiie 

(V     '.i'  <  !.  iT  J.  .  !:  oM-y  (•iiriii;;|t.  with  tlir  hflp  of  public  aid, 

■.••!  >•     .    ii.  a!i:i  tliiir  **\\u  r.in  bt*  tM^ttfrcslucated  Up  to 

•  »'■   ■     •'    •!'  ]:>-iit.  mil  all   rci  fi\f  tht*  hleiMtingn  of  gooil 

•  <:•  ').*:     '  i.'- (liM  ■^  not  111  111  v<- III  M*liooling  other 

ai.it  •'.  !i  a-*  L."  ,:••  iiu  till  their  neigh iKirhiKid  is  tilled  with 
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illiteracy  and  then  inqoiir  ir  it  is  more  profitable  to  ''pay  for  other  people's  chil- 
«ln*n"  an  paupt^rs,  crimiuals,  nuskilled  laborers  or  voters  Uanded  tiigetlier  by  the 
demagog uo  to  pluudur  the  rioh  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  iiioiit  I'conuiiiicul  way  of  usIuk  private  wealth  for  etiucation  is  to  supplement  pub- 
lic taxadou  or  to  build  bchoolhouses  and  erect  libraries,  and  with  true  public  spirit 
try  thni«  tn  t^stablish  the  bottom  interest  of  every  American  State*.  The  poorest  sort 
of  charity  is  to  support  an  iQi|H»cunious  incompetent  as  a  school  teacher  at  the  ex- 
pense of  your  owu  children.  Many  a  community  almost  hopelessly  distracted  by  sec- 
tarian, Hocial,  political,  and  business  diflerencea,  in  the  attempt  to  support  the  grade<l 
school,  has  taken  its  first  lesson  in  that  art  of  *' working  together  for  good''  whose 
other  name  is  American  public  spirit  and  whose  loftiest  title  is  American  patriotism. 

In  many  coniiininities  this  fact  is  appreciated  and  in  all  but  the  ]K>orest  communi- 
ties the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  better-off  people  w«)uld  greatly  forward  the  ani- 
▼ersal  education  which  is  the  mine  of  common  prosperity.  No  doubt  every boily 
knows  MDiiielKNly's  child  who  is  *'  a  gocnl  for  nothing  "  iu  spite  of  even  a  good  school, 
as  every  celebrated  family  turns  out  its  own  **  black  sheep,"  every  upper  social  set 
itn  reprobate,  the  best  church  often  the  champion  scamp,  and  even  the  Democratio 
and  Republican  parties,  politicians  who  are  not  Washlugtons.  Of  course,  a  mob  of 
wild  children,  from  homes  cursed  by  ignorance,  mi  jierst  it  iou.  shift  I  ewiness,  vulgarity, 
and  vice,  swarming  iu  aschoolhonse  unfit  for  a  stable,  with  a  stupid,  rough,  p«r- 
hapn  wicked  teacher,  is  not  to  be  changed  into  a  crowd  of  nimlel  young  Americans 
by  three  uionthH*  schooling  a  year.  A  prodigious  amount  of  p(N»r  schooling  is  not 
rdiicatioi).  Kducatiou  is  reH|»oniiible,  like  religion,  only  for  what  it  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  in  a  thorough,  sensible,  and  peniinteut  way.  And,  tried  by  this  test,  Amer- 
ica is  the  richest  of  nations,  because  by  her  free  schools,  working  with  free  labor,  a 
free  church,  a  free  press,  and  free  government,  a  greater  proportion  of  her  people 
than  of  any  other  land  is  trained  to  the  self-help  which  is  the  moving  power  of 
gooil  citisenshtp  iu  a  country  like  "  ours.** 

A  central  point  iu  this  reform  is  to  improve  the  teaching  force  in  every  sort  of 
school.  First,  banish  every  mental,  moral,  or  social  incompetent  from  the  school- 
riMmi.  The  most  ilangenuis  tramp  in  America  is  the  educational  *'doail  l>oat  "  who 
stands  ready  to  step  into  every  vacant  cliair  of  instruction.  Next,  train  every  com- 
|H*teut  youth  who  desires  to  do  this  work  aqd  select  the  fittest  therefrom.  No  couutry 
ban  a  greater  wealth  of  good  material  for  teaching  than  the  .South,  oMpecially  in  the 
vjMt  number  uf  young  women,  often  of  the  best  lineage  and  the  fineht  native  fitness, 
who  are  crowding  this  pmfesttiou  ftir  employment.  For  a  generation  the  able  young 
men  of  tlie  South  will  be  largely  drifted  into  other  professions,  with  scarcely  enough 
to  till  rebponsible  educational  |M«Hts,  and,  more  an«l  more,  the  young  womanhood  of 
the  country  must  do  the  petiple's  work  in  the  people's  school.  No  money  will  be  so 
well  invested  as  in  superior  seminaries  an<l  arrangements  for  training  these  daughters 
of  tlif  |K>ople.  not  only  in  knowleilge  but  iu  peilagogy,  the  broatlcHt  of  the  sciences 
antl  the  tinent  of  the  tine  an  a.  Every  college,  acailemy,  and  gra«led  school  shouht  at 
uuce  undertake  this  work,  along  with  the  State  normal,  the  summer  institute,  and 
the  eilucational  press.     Fur  never  im>  much  as  now  could  it  be  truly  said  the  teacher 

in  the  HclKMd. 

And  ut»w  it  may  be  asked.  '*  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to  do  this  prodi- 
gioii.i  woik  tif  educating  the  whole  pe«>pler*  I  answer,  whatever  aid  may  come  fmui 
abroad,  linally  fr«»ui  the  whole  Southern  {leople,  awakened  as  tho^  can  and  may  be 
by  the  i-diirational  public  in  the  way  I  have  d«.tcrilied.  Do  you  say,  "  the  Southern 
pe«ipli*  can  not  do  it  now  f"  I  rt*ply,  a  great  deal  more  can  certainly  be  done  in  many 
portinim  t»f  the  South  than  at  present. 

The  .Southeru  colored  folk  handle  more  money  than  New  England  saw  for  the  first 
seventy  tive  years  after  the  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  in  th<itM»  years  every 
iuNtitution  was  established  that  makes  New  England  what  it  is  today.  Coining 
from  those  States  which  hava  done  so  much  for  the  colored  folk  hi  their  higher  edu- 
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catin'i.  I  Mv  to  th(  ni  in  all  Kintfnem.  you  have  money  for  ftmneemeiiti,  for  ieeret 
»rH'i*-ii<^.  for  iiiiliii^i  TH-M  111  thvogH  nselefM  and  harmful,  mor«  than  enough  to  aild  a 
niiMi:li  or  t^i*  fVfix  year  to  th«  publii*  Mhool,  pnC  a  lifood  teacher  therein,  and,  If 
nt^rrssAry.  Iniild  a  dtTciit  schoolhoiiso  by  tht«  labor  of  your  own  hands. 

Ill  general,  I  buM  tijai  iacreuard  interest  in  education  in  these  States,  as  every- 
mlM-ri'.  will  lit'  fiillowi'd  by  a  dirersion  of  money  from  useless  and  harmful  expendi- 
t'lrt*  to  tliHt  itiv<-Htmt*rit  in  the  upper  ntory  of  life  which  Is  "treaHure  laid  vp  in 
b«';iven."  !  ww  iii'vcr  in  a  Sou  them  State  that  did  not  drink  and  smoke  and  waste 
1(1  fi(ipiTili]i:ii-n  aii«i  ba«i  economies  money  enonK^i,  at  least,  to  greatly  Improve  Its 
i-<|iicati<in  :!i  tfv<^r,v  ^railo.  Now  Ronton  thinks  very  well  of  herself,  but  Boston  spends, 
yearly.  fi>r  thr  iIoviI'mm  luiol.  that  goes  by  whisky  and  its  environments,  $3  forevery 
$1  iuvi-fitrd  for  •••iui  .»ti«m  and  religion.  Cincinnati,  the  Queen  City  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
]t>y,  ponn  $lii.ii()'i.iMH.>  a  year  down  her  thirsty  throat  for  $1,000,000  speut  in  all  her 
■rhfiiilN.  Tlu>  MKithiTii  people  may  be  as  mnch  better  than  their  Northern  neighbors 
as  Mr.  Hili  Arp.  ot  (M'ur^ia.  ho  confidently  asserts,  and  still  waste  enough  in  thesamo 
way  In  briMi;  :i  ^dimI  -olaxil  to  every  man's  door. 

I  know  ikoiiii-  of  (ho  political  gentlemen  will  tell  me  that  this  is  drawing  clieeks 
un  I  til?  bank  «>r  the  iii  lirniom  which  will  go  to  protest  in  the  legislature  of  ti>-day. 
lU'  If  «4i.  Idit  th.-  :•*  xitliil  senm',  that  there  m  airways  money  somewhere  for  what  a 
man.  a  wninan.  a  ijinily.  a  neij^hborhcxNl,  a  State,  has  set  Its  heart  on  doing.  Tha 
small  )>ol'.iii Mil'*!  :irt  !•«  to  prearb  that  "economy  "  which  means  knocking  out  the 
brain t  III'  thinift  to  >.avf  the  proplr'rt  money.  The  statesman's  high  vocation  is  to 
lead  Mi«*  iM-npl''  rn  -]>vii<l  on  the  npper  mde  of  life  fur  everything  that  exalts,  en* 
li;:bTii!^.  anil  ri!i  ::#••*  :iiau  ami  niakiH  for  the  true  glory  of  the  Commonwealth.  And 
jii-t  Ml  {inipiiTtuiii  as  the  educational  piiblie  can  awaken  the  people  to  the  over- 
whrlutin,^  Mijportani'i*  (if  triir  i^liiration.  the  people  will  res|iond  by  putting  more 
iiiiiiit«v  :ntti  t:.'  «•  Iuxm.  th>'  rhurch,  the  library,  the  nn|)er lor  press,  and  that  indufftrlal 
ir.ki:  ![■;;  V  hi>  h  i^  thi-  !>>^ical  iiiitcoinu  uf  all  that  makes  np  universal  education  in  tba 

It .;  til-  •!•  •.)•:.  iii'Mi.-  forty. fiinr  Northern  States  of  the  Republic  need  not  fall  back 
ii.'ii  ;i  •-.  Mi-f.iriaMf  .i-x- 1  ranee '*  that  all  I  have  sniil  isamatterof  local,  almostof  for- 
fi;;ri  itiTfriHT.  w.'h  ^%!iii-h  the  Anit*riran  |»eople  and  the  Nation  have  no  concern.  In 
(•:.»  •.•■L*>i-  II  .»  :i  .-••  il  ii'.i-^tirin.  The  people  of  every  Southern  State  must  look  for- 
«t.ir.I  'o  ti.t  tjriii  -Oit  11  it  can  Ktl'er  a  tit  training  for  good  American  cltlcenship  to 
r\rry  •  hll  *  "  ri  '-  Uiinler^.  The  iirhiMiIing  of  the  children  can  not  be  assumed  bj 
th*'  (••:.•  r  I  !•  .-.iv:  '-.t ;  an«l  all  private,  ehiirrb.  and  even  moral  assistance,  to  be 
r!l>i  1:..-.  :  .<*  .I'ii  .-'  .' -r-if  to  hiral  inithniU  and  work  in  oNiperation  with  thehigheat 
wi^il  fi.  ••;  *.h'-  <tl  .<  .i'M>nal  {iiihiii-  on  the  ground.  From  what  I  have  said  there  is 
)  i:l'  -!•   .'  r  *)  ki  '!  ••  •  •HI*  ational  publir  in  fvery  Southern  State  is  firmly  and  unal- 

!•  It  rn.in.itioii  Vt  puiib  the  work  of  universal  e<lui-ation  so  wall 
!■...'.•  t'iirn:ipl  on  tht*  great  lini"<  uf  uur  American  system  of  niil- 
•*  :.••  fiitinilation  fnr  thi-  a-siTtion  that  the  Southern  people 
'   r  I  'r:.;ilre:i  into  hmnlity  tii  thf  I'niim  or  in  anyway  pn^pariug 
.:•■»•  I  Ti  t].»-  fiiTiirt»      KTfry  type  of  Southern  Achool  is  ocUusi- 
'   -:Mi«Ta!i«  i'ii  will  pfTiiiit  to  the  brsl  nietboilri  and  broadest 
:f:i:-i-r  film  at<irii  ot*  all  «'i\ii;/eil  Iiindi*.     Iti»  one  iliflTerenoe, 
•  -t   ii':ii|M.r.ir\   iit'ie-«N.t> .  .ih*«iilnt<*1y  i*HM>ntial  to  any 
-  '::•■'•  «.  ami  at  pri.'M'nt.  in  my  «>pinion,  is  uf  even  mors  Im- 
%•.  ;'.•-   O.itf  peo|iii-.     I  havf  nii  doobt  that  evi«ry  depart- 
.:.iSr  priii*-!:i  rirri:iiiiit:infr<i,  mil  li«  a  littb*  better  every 
■  •  •   •!.*•  S-.-ith  Will  hf  .ihlf  liv  it>«owii  I'llort  to  Clime  in  sight 

i'  ■        ■    I'  .   .  I-        ■  •       ^.r-al  N'»r:*Mrii  armv  of  tin*  t  liihlifn 

"  ki  fri.tj'*  f\rt\    p.itr>oti>-   Atiii-r  ran   \s  this:  Can  the' 

I"  .    \       ■  v..   N.i»    •;:  irti'tii  !••   -«it.in<l  ainl  w.iit  "  tbri>ii;;h  the  long  and 

fr  t  •  :;ii^(ity  rhtt'fpr.w  in  4l>i«I\  fViilviDg  to  its  cuusummaUoBf 
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Do  not  the  whole  people  owe  an  iiiipermtiye  duty  to  this  Soot  hem  educational  pnl>lic 
which,  in  the  face  uf  such  priMiiicinus  obstaolea,  haa  already  vindicateil  itii  title  to 
the  coiithltMice  and  admiration  of  the  Ropublio,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great 
future  we  are  all  glad  to  prophesy  for  thin  |»ortion  of  the  Union  f  In  not  the  Ameri- 
c»n  people  bound  by  every  contiideration  of  Jnbtice,  of  patriotism,  of  national  i>olicy, 
of  euli((htened  philanthropy,  and  Christian  brotherhood,  to  come  to  the  relief  of  this 
heroic  hjoutheni  educational  public  and,  in  every  way  oonsistent  with  American  idt*as 
and  methods,  expedite  the  work  and  speed  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  through  half 
the  national  domain? 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  this:  Can  the  North  and  the  Nation  safely  endure 
till*  strain  of  such  a  condition  of  afiaim  as  we  now  attempt  to  cover  by  this  polite 
phraiMs  **  Southern  illiteracy  f  '*  Leaving  out  of  account  the  effi'ot  on  the  South 
itself,  onu  the  North  and  the  Nation  safely  encounter  the  future  of  these  sixteen 
Stated,  involved  in  this,  the  l>ottpm  |>eril  of  American  oivilizationT  American  illit* 
eracy  is  only  another  name  for  the  barbarism  that  everywhere  is  flghtjug  our  repub- 
lican order  of  society,  in  New  York  as  in  Nrw  Orleans,  in  Chicago  as  in  Charleston. 
Iguorance  of  letters  is  its  least  oharacteristic  ;  American  illiteracy  is  a  condition  of 
society  in  wliich  Ij^uorauce,  HU|»enititiou,  shiftlessness,  vulgarity,  and  vice  are  rolled 
together  in  the  nH»st  deadly  disease  that  can  l>eaet  a  modern  conniiunity ;  a  disease 
that  is  not  only  a  negative  and  |»assive  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  an^  comuninity  in 
Anit*ricau  ideas,  but  the  m«Mt  malignant,  iM^rsistent,  and  intolerant  eneuiy  of  every- 
thing which  all  wise  and  good  men  regard  essential  to  the  nation's  higher  life.  And, 
Just  as  the  most  awful  resiitt  of  a  ph^'sieal  epidemic  is  the  selfishness  and  rerklessneaa 
often  develo|HMl  in  a  portiou  of  the  leading  olaases,  so  the  most  hoi>eIe!ts  outcoipe  of 
American  illiteracy  Is  the  iudiffereuce,  insensibility,  and  skepticism  concerning  re- 
publican institutions  through  the  whole  Union,  among  great  numbers  of  wealthy, 
cultivated,  and  powerful  i»eople,  to  whom  the  Nation  looks  for  leadership  in  its  higher 
estate. 

The  first  condition  of  helpful  cooperation  with  the  Sonthern  educational  public  is, 
that  the  whole  American  people  realize  the  peril  of  Southern  illiteracy,  as  it  is  seen 
in  all  its  ghastly  features  by  those  who  live  along  with  it,  rompreheud  its  present 
significance,  and  glimpse  ahead  with  '*  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  "  in  a  time 
near  at  hand.  A  State  like  I^uisiana,  with  a  minority  of  her  voters  in  this  slough  of 
illiterarv,  with  at  Ii*a»t  ten  States  in  which  this  class  ranges  from  one-third  to  nearly 
half  the  iMipulation ;  where  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  childnn  under  14  are  in 
average  attendance  on  any  school,  and  that  not  exceeding  four  months' in  a  year,  for 
the  brief  years  possible,  with  alt  the  disadvantages  which  I  have  eauiuerated,  sueh 
a  .State  or  portion  of  the  country  is  not  to  be  re^leemed  from  peril  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  few  manufacturing  cities,  ur  a  revival  of  prostrate  commerce,  or  the  bary- 
ing  of  a  lower  class  umler  an  avalanche  of  Northern  or  foreign  immigration,  by  the 
success  of  any  political  party,  or  any  other  uf  the  sniierficial  vx|»edients  with  which 
a  con  tiding  public  may  amuse  itself.  .Southern  illiteracy  is  the  great  (lestiltMit  slough 
in  which  the  basement  story  of  s«iciety  in  sixteen  States  now  rests,  with  the  hideous 
malaria  |>oisoiiing  every  nook  and  corner  of  its  loftiest  and  loveliest  sky  parlor  or 
nifMt  exclusive  eloeet.  And  the  slough  itself  is  only  the  deepest  depth  t»f  the  same 
deadly  inarNli  that  underlies  every  Northern  city  and  State,  involving  thest*  power- 
ful ('•tniiiionwealths  in  ]ierils  we  are  only  beginning  to  apprehend. 

I'here  is  but  one  remedy  for  all  troubles  )M:culiar  to  our  Southern  civilisation.  In- 
deeit,  the  Si»uth  liaAUo  |ieculiar  peril.  It  is  true  to-day,  as  a  generation  ago,  when  Dr. 
litishiiell.  forenuwt  of  American  churchmen,  sounded  the  alarm,  '*  Barbari*>in  is  our 
tir^t  ilaiiger.*'  It  does  not  help  the  matter  to  call  barbarism  by  a  more  attractive 
iiaiiie,  any  more  thai:  hell  is  abolished  by  translating  its  Saxon  back  into  it.t  Greek  or 
Hebrew  name.  The  one  cure  for  all  Southern,  as  American  evils,  m  the  same  o|iera- 
tion  in  s<N:ial  affairs  as  Chicago  undertook  a  generation  ago.  when  dhe  put  a  screw 
under  her  basMuent  story  and  lilted  herself  bodily  above  her  prairie  slough,  Co  h«r 


2!*^  OVERLOOK  ANH  OUTLOOK 

{.>.  Nii.i  Irvi'i.  Sii  MHiHr  ilif  whiile  American  pe<»|>l**  uml  tlio  Southern  MlacAtion^ 
{•II till!  v^fiiL  tii^4>ilirr  Tm  pliirt'  till!!  arvBl  AiniricAii  mTow  we  call  univonal  eduoa- 
thiii— thi'  ir:i  ii.ri^  ••t'tl.i'  iiiiinl,  tin*  liiiiiil,  th«f  clmractiT  of  its  younger  third  for  good 
AiiiiTtcaii  •  t/' ii-'ii:)i  imUtiJh'  iiiutl  sillri  of  Snutbom  Hocietv,  and  then,  with  "along 
pii!!.  :i  Ht-"!i^  ]•  :i'.  tint  ii  |iiill  alin^fthiT/*  lift  the  whole  hou^e  up  into  the  light, 
hafi-ty  :ii<>l  a! •:•!::';:  ^N>ry  nt' a  ChriMiau  civili/atiou. 

Ilt-ri  I  i.iulit  ]i.tii-i-  Tor  "  thi*  onetiiiug  nt^edfuP*  in  onr  country  in  to  awaken  the 
|H-i>plt*  to  :t  tiui'  iiMltTot. Hilling  of  aii3'  lcM*al  tir  national  peril.  No  peeple  on  earth  is 
(Ml  tt-rir.f  i!M\|i*  •.«--■:-.  >'•  ilfriKiv«>  and  8wift  and  radiiml,  and  relentless  in  its  dealing 
Willi  «!!>  :i<  kiii>^\  .•  •)^«'>1  i'vil  wlini  tincc  challenged  to  mortal  combat,  as  our  own. 
(\iii:il  lip*  |if>}il«*  of  I  lie  I'liitcd  StutuN  realize  the  length  and  breadth  and  height  and 
di*)'il.  «•('  >iMMtki'rii  .1*.  t!.i-  hravy  t'l.il  of  American  illiteracy. the  log  wonld  be  lifted,  even 
thi»iik:li  :»  tiMiiitirairi,  and  I'OMt  iiito  the  sea.  No  man  can  pn^dict  how  the  Anieriean 
|HMt|i!i-  w\]-  ili-.kl  M  nil  any  national  peril  uniil  tlitt  awful  day  of  Jud^nient  is  upon  It. 
M>  I'li;)  •{•i.kJit'.i  .1!  ••:!  till  tiiiH  outliMik  is  an  nntisual  opportunity  for  tdiiieryation,  in 
vwiy  Auii-rnaii  >T.it'.  umliT  tU«' most  favoralilo  rircuuistances  now  for  these  past 
t  w«  1^  •  ;.  •  ar^. 

I  hf  tir«t  i'.ui\  of  \\i*'  North,  no'  only  to  itM*lf  but  to  the  South,  hi  to  force  and  put 
(•lit  ••(  •  iiMt.  ijnw  :i:,i|  fori'vrr.  the  formidabN*  attempt  to  change  the  American  sys- 
trn.  of « ••iiiMioh  ->■  iiitiiis  -  free  to  all,  nuNectarian  in  theology,  moral  thmngli  its  whole 
iiri:ahi/.ii'iMi  :ii.>l  a>. in jimi ration.  HUp|Kirtfil  ami  NUpiyviiied  by  the  whole  |KX)ple^to 
tlif  l!iii>i|i*-aM  am:  (  anailian  HyNtvni  of  Nubstidi/ing  hchoulri  i^tablished  and  adnitnia- 
trrtilti'.  t!ifilri::\  iif  (iiilrrcnt  ri'ligiiiUi«  Heett*.  No  «Mie  d«*nom  i  nation  is  n'sponsibla 
fur  *.U.-*  loriiM  i"i-  <  rufadf*.  It  in  th<*  lakt  kirk  of  thr  declining  ecrleslasticism  that 
\i  I  »<•]••  t>  ^  rmii.!  tM'  Statfby  miino{N»Ii/in;;  tli«'  training  of  the  children  for  American 
Ikfr.  l>>>:.i>  ili:**  I**  •>|'fiil>  and  iM*cretl\  one  of  th«' moHt  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
^•t<iA;'>>t  :'..•  '^-■url.i  I  !i  i-innnitin  mIiikiI.  A  weakening  here  is  a  new  |N*ril  to  every 
Ni  .t},i  II.  ^'.(i-  I-  •■  ^i  ith'Tii  i-iliii-aiioiial  piiblir  wutehen  this  contliet  in  the  North 
M.'l.  all  t|';i!i :  •  :i>  ••'.  oi  v%lii<  !i  wt«  liavt.  litilf  t'onijirelieuNion.     In  proportion  as  the 

N.'iTh  •:•  I  <*  ill  •  aM*.  at  ti:i'  wa tiMir  rr  forms  HtHMigtheus,  and  a«ljustsits  system  of 

r4i:iiiiii»:.  •  I. ••«.;-  iii!!:i  ^iii\«  iii^  iiit'dt  of  thi>  J»fpulilii\  will  the  educational  public  in 
r\t  I .  >:  •:•  of  tn  ^i-  iiii  taki*  !it?art  and  rosist  more  bravely  and  effeotnally  this,  the 
n.>n!  •:  I'  .:•  r*-  •■*  •""■i  >  i  >*t  planut'il  mi  mir  republican  ci\iIi7.ation. 

hi  .:•-•-  I.    :^  .   -..  10'  iiiportaiit  «*ilni*atinual  work  of  the  North  to-day  iH  a  thorough 

1.  Ill  riintitry  ilistriit  hchool  krepin^.     Thi^  country  district 

A:i:iiitaii  institution  that  "  wnblilcH  "  on  without  tit  HU|ier- 

>•;  Aiiii-r  •  an   publii*  lift*  left   to  thi- caprices,  wliini!*.  and  tdisti- 

•  -i  iul'or.     Niiir-ti-niliH  of  tlif  chililrt'ii  of  tlu  South  an*  in  the 
.I'll!  tljat  HI  h'Nil  in  a  ^tMiiTatimi  in'liiiiil  thi'  country  Hcho«d  of 

i!i  I   .  -  •  rliTi.vi'  I  iiiiiitry  M'h<Hil-kt*«'pin^  north  of  th<*  I*otomae 
.1-  a  1!. ;:..••!   li'aiih  and  a  prophecy  of  life  thnui^h  sixteen 

'■  I  '.Ml  .<«  i,"\s    an    iiii|H*nni|i«  ni'cd  of  ,Sonthi*rn   I'ducatioD. 

'-  _-ii-iT   rii.^-io-,  ^rhiMi!>«  fur  tlit*  (oUirfd  folk,  anti  the  Pea* 

:    t  r 'U.    <<  •l«i:n4  a  worl.    \\  Im  h  can   not   be  t(K>  much 

•  .i^'   ■•   !-!'••  ••>i>jii:>i'. -I  liiiol- lor  tl;i>  colori'd  folk  would  have 
I     .•.•■•:    i!. f  -a  !<.!••  •  li!  ilii  11  wonid  havi*  brcn  far  lens 

.1-     .      •  .      :'  '       '*' •  t  iT    !    1.1   Ti'tli-'ot  lh>    iiiiini\  that   li:ii  built  up  thene 

■   .         t     .    •<•#■-'•. liiiiii;;  ihi-  jiaxt  tiKeiity-ii^i*  ycara»  has 

"^'a*'-      \'  >  t.;^  .  !  iii.i  il.i- N'onhwcht.  !*ii  iiitb-liii-d  to  the 

*■    .'  '•  .'    -  .  t<-r  ;  ^•- •N-'.*  ••{•;].•  i:t  ot  it i.  ii\«  II  H|il(>ni)id  !«\*«l<-m  of  ctluca- 

•     .       -  .        .  ^-  :•:-:•>  t.'  t'  iroiii  .;<•  ati:i.i|.iii1  ii. •aim  til  thl^  work.     Kvery 

.  ■•:    '"ji    :.  ^I  "  r   ^r.i«if.  i-")!' •  iali\  for  the  rol.irfii  prople* 

.-  •  :■:■  t.  ■  !    ii.  .1^  I  •  -!  lilt  lit-  •  iiriim^ii-iu-hF*.     'I'hi*  IVabodj 

!...-'  ■»•       >•>*:<' r  u.i.  .Olio.  .ii<l  till  NoithMt-<it  lau  and  nbuuld  do  it. 
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It  is  time  that  the  miBculUneoun  Hupport  of  eleiiioiitury  Rohooln  for  th«  No);rotiB  by 
Northern  contributioua  and  the  general  ipvin^  to  irn^spoiisihle  Sou  thorn  soHcitoni 
abouhl  ceaiie,  and  ever}*  \orthi*m  dollar  sent  nun th ward  gi*  **  where  it  will  do  the 
moet  go4iil  ;**  HUil  tliat  place  ut  present  is  stren^theninK  the  af^encieii  ami  inHtitntions 
that  train  the  t^-acherafor  tho  common  sohooln.  This,  with  a  JadiciouH  Hysteniof  eo- 
dowmeuc  uf  the  immt  ho|)oful  Southern  colleges  for  white  youth,  is  in  tht;  direct  line 
of  the  niOMt  eA'octive  aid  and  comfort. 

Our  KTvtki  financial  Imdies,  that  are  now  coverini;  tho  South  with  their  invest- 
mentH  in  the  mine,  the  raitntad,  the  factory,  and  the  forest,  are  etiufnmted  with  a 
mural  obli|;ation  lo  cooperate  with  the  Stmthern  tHliicutional  public  in  this*  mighty 
work  of  cMlueating  the  children.  No  power  un  earth  in  ho  heedless  and  giMlloss  as 
the  unHanrttfied.relentleMH  love  of  money  which  now,  an  in  Palestine  eighteen  centuries 
ago,  is  "the  root  of  all  evil."  This  vast  money  power  fn>m  the  North  now  invading 
the  South  goes  weighted  with  a  fearfnl  reHiHinHibility.  It  can  either  strike  bauds  with 
the  Southern  partyof  react  ion,  that  wim  Id  force  ba<^k  tho  rining  power  of  the  humbler 
Southern  i>eople,  or  It  can  stand  by  thi^  common  |ieuple  in  their  tirst  great  opportunity 
to  gain  that  lutoUigenue  which  is  the  soul  and  the  Hecurity  of  the  American  tyiH*  of 
freetlom.  More  than  one  Southern  com niunity  has  reason  to  bless  its  new  pros]ierity 
for  the  gift  of  opportunity  for  its  children.  All  rational  ho|K*  of  (>ermanent  material 
success  iu  this  rt*gion  depends  on  the  educational  training  which  will  change  tho 
nnskilled  la(K>r,  now  the  millstone  around  the  neck  of  the  South,  to  the  iutelligeut 
and  skilleil  labor  which  Is  the  soul  of  the  mighty  industrial  power  of  tho  North. 

The  Christian  people  of  tho  three  great  chu  re  lies  still  divided  un  sectional  lines 
should  speak  up,  load  and  jilaiu,  to  their  clergy  and  church  ;  preach  it  with  an  im- 
perative command,  in  some  practical  way,  consistent  with  niiitual  M>)freHpect  and 
Christian  principle,  to  cast  down  that  wall  of  sectional  diviHioii  which  ih  the  Mcaudal 
of  American  Christianity.  A  hundred  level-headed  Christian  laymen  conbl  evolve  a 
plan  of  union  that  would  open  to  the  Southern  people  the  groat  treasure-houKe  of  the 
money  and  Christian  sympathy  of  these  powerful  churches  of  the  North.  The  direi't 
and  indirect  effecl  of  such  cooperation  woulil  Im»  felt  at  once  through  every  realm  of 
Southern  educational  life.  Every  other  set  of  people  in  the  I'nited  .^tateM  has  gotten 
over  the  sectional  malady  save  the  iuHuential  churchmen  of  these  three  great  relig- 
ions organizations,  and  their  delay  is  now  nne  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  tho  spirit- 
ual and  mental  advancement  of  the  mai«HeN  of  the  Southern  people. 

Finally,  every  year  of  my  Southern  ministry  of  education  enforces  the  belief  that 
without  s«une  etiectlve,  generouH,  and  ri|k'e«ly  f«irni  of  national  aid,  the  present  genera- 
tion of  S«Mitbem  children  cannot  lie  eilncated,  ami  the  |ieril  of  Southern  illiteracy  will 
l»e  |»erpetuated,  more  dangerous  with  every  decade.  The  situation  i»  thii< :  More  than  a 
thirdof  the  children  oft  he  South  aregrowingnp  to  HmmI  the  slough  of  the  present  illit- 
eracy. Another  third  ore  8*1  |M>orIy  furni.shed  with  HchiMiling  an  tt>  inaUe  oven  what 
they  have  a  serious  question  i»f  resultH.  The  Imttoni  need  of  tho  South  is  a  tolerable 
country  sclioid  of  tive  or  six  months  for  all  chiHM'H,  a  town  graded  mi- boo  I,  with  op- 
|H»rt unity  for  training  t«'aclier<t.  for  fight  months,  and  the  ezpunriioii  of  the  State 
agricultural  and  mechanical  schinds  to  the  ability  to  inaugnrat**  wune  practical 
scheme  of  industrial  training.  This  year  the  two  States  of  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts will,  without  hardship,  appropriate  more  money  for  e«lucatioii  than  all  the  nix- 
teen  S4Mi*heru  StateH.  Thepresi*iit  insiifUcient  Soutiiern  appropriation  for  education 
i^a  heavier  strain  i'Smiu  the  white  |N*ople  of  the  South  than  the  most  gfiierons  :ippro- 
priatmn  of  any  Nor C hern  State.  At  least  twice  the  present  amount  i:^  neede^l  there 
even  to  approach  a  mcMle rate  estimate  of  Southern  ne«M]s.  To  say  that  the  .^nuthern 
whitv]N'uple,  who  niunt  pay  nine-tenths  of  this  money,  csn  lift  thiH  burdi-n,  in  Niinply 
rnuKince  to  n  man  who,  like  myself,  has  **  walked  around  Zion"  anil  kiin\«N  «it' what 
III*  rt|HMkH.  The  West  Bave4l  the  Union  a  generation  ago  by  the  prowiH<i  <»f  itt  ariiM 
and  the  breadth  of  its  statemaiishi p.  This  it  did  lH*cause  that  corner  •«ittiie  of  |H>p- 
ular  education  was  laid  by  the  nation  a  oentnry  ago  in  th*»  magniiiceut  laud  endow- 


soo 

vent  on  whieh  it  bM  hi 
tlwworM;  wliile  EiMtT>i 
ftom  over  the  w*,  has  rii 
fn«  the  AllegbiDies  til 
flsalnstontiuu  of  tbe  ■■ 
M  Mctlona,  claborftte  ■>! 
do  for  tbsM  StktM  nrbat 
IM7  at  tbe  pMt  100  yem 
UrmJj-  hMtbouvetii 
atalUiOD  of  Sontbsni  ill 
la  tk*  relation  tit  tbe  (;r. 
MMBlrj.    TheSoBtbnii 

tmimi,  one  portion  of  1: 
tioil  or  reoonstrnstioii  i.>< 
Man  hung  back  anil  «(■  : 
••Uoai  or  diptomalic  > 
taacben  ami  ■rbool  mc .. 
too,  to  Bow  together  in  -1 
MoepUve,  armpatbetle  : 
OKttod  SUtM. 

And,  Bb>II}',  Iheealin 
Ife*  U|ti>*, "  anU  auninn 
pcBTlBcialiHii,  NMlionii' 
Mcond-rate  in  t'terj  oorr 
b«ailel,  faniil;,  orindiv 
•ff  Ibe  ijinpatlietic  won 
slvayiaak,  «b 


>r  that 


Oh,  beliere  n 
"hkog  togethiT  "  lit  on  I 
•narebj,  vr  clow  ii|>  iti 
IheSoutb  ueni  iLFnlmn 
oflbo  wbole  AuiFri'nu  | 
eaplUl.  the  uitMWM  <ir 
ia,000,0OO,  rri-urorrr.!  t. 
I«nar  Hluciliun  will  ' 
■lake  joQ  more  ihao  1 
Anwricaa  people  vbal  1 
of  faithln  JUwiKau.l 
Cwtral,  tbe  Northwest 
gencj  nhrre  uiilv  n  flrn 
lk>D  ai'drvvM  SUI*-.  u 
Ita  1att>i..-'ui 
anil  Diore  putriil 
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lilt  one  of  ilie  iniMt  effwitlvd  «;*t«ln*  nf  common  sehooU  in 
II  iniiiiey  ami  the  b>vt  Muod  »f  evnr*  good  hmllii.  rvenforMHl 
i<ri?d  Itke  *  mighty  tivir  Uj  fertiliii-  the  aplaiiila  i>f  (OcMr 
[li-'FMiQa.  How  ahuuld  the  W«t  again  nii'p  forth  to  Ibn 
'•iitb  and  in  cofiparalion  willi  the  rviaman  Kohavl  pnhlic  o( 
iiH-  pcaetiotl  aohmnc  bv  nhicb  tlit?  lieneral  Oovettmunil  can 
!■•■  be«D  done  to  Di>|[Difl<«ntly  In  lU  01m  marreloaa  hia- 

iiv  to  thai  giuDd  onion  ot  the  whole  Ameneaii  pmiil*  for  Itaa 
ilrimcy  and  the  final  inlratiiHi  of  the  Rapnldin  lieen  acoured 
-;ii  lindy  of  the  tcarhrrn  anil  *oboa1  men  aud  women  of  the 
iiUK'lilnit  hrotherhonfi  and  iiliiterhoiid  la  alraadf  known  and 
irltr^  clam  ev^rywliert-,  pwhape  even  more  than  at  home. 
ir  Aiiirhcati  pea|iTe  waa  never  iu  «|weial  nned  of  reoouoilia- 
rEli  and  Miith  of  old  Mbmu  and  Dliou'a  line.  While  othrr 
n-pary  ihe  patlenee  of  patriatle  people  lij  theiTbittar  Toer^ni- 
i.iTieiiTermKa  lo  bobalf  of  national  hBrmaay,  the  auiierior 
ikti.l  woman  only  awaltml  tbe  alKnal  la  l'4r>,  trom  Waalitng- 
iiiiilwrly  and  aialvrly  faabton  that  dortarM  Umuu  (be  mnat 
mil  broail-mtBiletl  ciaM  in  the  oatlook  fnr  the  fiilurein  Iheas 

'  Amvhrannleoalinnal  public  moit  "nmew  ile  altvngth  lifea 
I  iliT-  »liule  American  people  t»  ootne  oat  fioiu  tliat  aamiw 
■tiL,  and  local  •elUabneiM  which  in  the  stamp  uf  erorylbing 
\-T  of  the  American  L'nion.  In  thi*  Keiiuhliu  no  Btat«,  cily, 
iliial,  howcTBt  eieellcnl.  in  ureal  aod  icnod  mungb  to  fling 
I.  thi'  hrlping  band,  the  pairiutic  arn-tuncb  of  tluothrr.     J 

ibp  Lanichty  meaaaffe,  "  Let  na  alone. "  ''  Wbat  niiaoblof  It 
ml]  jilotting  agaiiul  the  American  people  f 
^xfl  men  and  women,  we  all  noedaadi  other,  and  we  mnHl  all 
;fti-ai  ripi-tlment  of  rcpohllntn  Elvlliiulfon  wUl  ■splnd' in 
hf  in>a  (let  irf  deapolie  |Hiw*r.  For  a  (h«  jaan  uow  yon  o< 
idlnjt  aympalhy,  Ibe  helpful anggnat Ion,  Ibaabaadaot  ninaoa 
-opie  nniling  fnredaeatiotitiuir*  Ihaayau  nted  Immigration, 
your  farorlte  poUiia,  or  any  ««t««td  pmapcrity.     Vour 

IU  yonogcT  third,  thnntngUy  traised  hy  tbe  Ameiieai 
i'nuniih  to  re«Iln  ynnr'  wildcat  dream*  of  ptoaperlty,  sod 
It  ■  i-oniniaD'tlun  Inflaeoco  In  tbn  nallimal  life.    Tell  tho 
>i.  H'-ol  and  the  pMipIo  will  gUdly  giva  It  yna,  with  no  lack 
Moarahto  om.    Badnre  another  gefMniln*  S>w  Rnglaod.  (to 
m,  the  raclOo  Biataai  may  neod  yn  Is  aooo  I 
sod  eollgbtraad  palttoliam  oao  prerall,     l-'or,  l«  ototj  Ma> 
ill*  toara  toll  iM.  may  rome  iba  prDvldential  opportnaiiy 
oxni.'*  if  not  by  wwafioiia  of  war  by  ilinv  bl^liec    agowMS 
)i«l  iiK-liBi-  the  dfltoau  poiaeaail  ehape  tbe  dediny  of  «M 
.1  laiiiMuo  aad  anllad  Ameiisaii  CwnuaaaaaalUia. 
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Sii::  I  liiivo  the  honor  to  present  lirrowith  tor  pnbliration  a  circular 
of  int'orniation  cntitlcMl  *'HonJaniin  Kranklin  and  the  University  of 
INMinsvlvania.'*  8onie  vcarn  since  this  Hnrean  otlrretl  a  similar  cirrii- 
lar  on  ^'Thonnis  .li*tlt*rson  and  th«*  I'nivcrsity  of  Virginia/' which  \\i\h 
priiitrd  in  an  c«litinn  oriHMHKIco]>i<*s,  all  ol'  wliich  Inivr  iM'cn  distributrd. 
Thi'  dcniantl  still  continues  tnr  this  circular  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
)m*  reprinted  at  no  distant  date.  The  present  circular  of  information, 
it  is  e\]>ected,  will  be  of  equal  inter«*st  to  the  C4mntry.  While  Thtimas 
tIetVerson,  with  that  breadth  of  statesmansliip  wliich  charact«'ri/ed  all 
of  his  lalxu's,  kept  unceasin;ily  befon*  his  view  tlie  im|H)rtanee  of  ]M)pu- 
lar  education  to  reinfon*e  and  make  etftM'tive  the  operations  of  the 
]irinciple  of  local  self^overument.  on  the  othiT  hand  Dr.  Franklin, 
himself  a  notew«>rthy  example  of  a  s(*lf-educated  num.  kept  in  view  the 
imiM)rtanee  of  «Mlueation  as  the  foumhition  of  tlirift  and  social  devehip- 
ment.  These  two  m«*n  seem  to  have  furnished  more  than  any  other  two 
men  tiie  ^ruidin;;  prin(*iples  which  have  prevailed  in  our  civilization, 
poiitieal  iuul  social. 

The  rireular  Iutc  ntentioniMl  on  Thomas  .lefl'erson  and  the  Tniver- 
sity  of  Vir;(inia  lias  made  widely  known  the  wonderful  in>i;;ht  of  the 
;::reiit  X'ir^inian  into  the  bi'st  modes  of  or;:ani/in;;  popular  edu«'a- 
tion.  To  him  is  due  the  or;;anization  of  the  Tniversity  of  Virjirinia, 
whirh  j>  more  and  more  <'opied  or  a])proaeiied  in  the  re;;ulati(Uis  and 
luactiriil  details  nf  rolle;;es  and  univeisities  Noith  and  Smith.  The 
author  of  that  rireular.  Prof.  II.  I».  Adams,  has  tiiMted  liis  theme  in 
sih-Ii  a  way  as  to  throw  ^reat  ll;:ht  upon  the  early  history  and  ;:rowth 
of  what  we  t'ondlv  >tvle  Anifriean  ideas.  Our  IikmI  s«'If  ;^ovenMiii*nt 
Jeal«»u>Iy  ;:ii;tMl>  it^-lf  ajjaiiist  tin*  dan;«'er  from  eentrali/ed  ]Niwer.  The 
a/»umption  on  the  part  of  the  (ieiirral  <iov«'rnmi'nt  of  any  fuiirtions 
which  can  be  bftter  performed  by  the  loeal  authorities  is  re;:aided  as 
misrhifxous  by  the  \ast  majority  of  thinkiii;;  people  in  lUir  rtmntry. 
r»ut  what«ver  ;;im->  to  the  education  aiiil  enli;^Iitenment  of  the  citi/tMis 
ill  tln'ir  >everal  liMaliti(»s  ;rors  tor  the  inrr«*ase  of  {oral  directive  power. 
The  onl>  kind  of  help  ^\hi^h  is  always  ;:(nm1  and  uset'ul  is  that  wliieh 
lirlp>  an  inilividiial  or  a  community  to  help  it>elf.  c)(*tVer>on  saw  this 
truth,  and  he  saw  its  relation  to  pnpular  education  as  a  necessary  eon- 
eomitaiit  to  local  self  ^rovernment. 
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2  LETTER. 

lUMijjinMt  I'l.iiikliit  >taiitls  s4>iiK*wliiit  ill  contrast  to  tlefiereuii  in  the 
l.i«  t  rli:ii  lie  liH)k.N  iii(»rr  to  till*  s<H*ial  \v«*llaiT  than  to  the  ]K)liticul  tunc- 
iioii  lit  ilir  |M  «»)>ir.  His  most  proiioiinciMl  idea  is  titat  (»f  thrift.  Ho 
\\i-«)ir>  t(i  ii.i\4'  It  inipirsM*<l  on  rarh  man  or  woman  or  chikl  (hat  iiidus- 
II  \  .ind  iionoiiiN  ;iic  )»iiiiic  .sniiirrs  i»f  ]K)\ver.  l»ut  \\v  is  in  a;^re«*nient 
witli  'ripiiii:iv  .liitiiMiii  :i>  til  the  im]N)rtaim*  of  an  ehMiientary  nliii'a 
tiiDi  In  |ii(  p.iir  tlir  riti/rii  lor  Jntclh^i'iit  a[i|»li('ation  <H'  the  k'Kson.s  of 
inilii>ti>  .Mill  I  li  itt. 

Till- I  iiiti  I    timii  %\liifli  I'^iaiikliir.s  prartiral  inthi«*nn'  in  «*ilii«'ation 
«-\t«'iHU  i>  l'liil:i<irljiiii:i.     < 'oiiiirrteii.  as  ho  was,  for  many  years  with 

till*  III rj*  INI  lit  ••!  wli.ii  is  now  till'  I'nixerMty  of  l*ennsylva;iia,  that 

iii^titiithHi  1^  111  ^niiif  s«*iisr  a  (l(*\i*l(»|>Mieiit  i»f  his  iiiras  as  t4>  ]ii;;;her 
««liir;itiMii.  i;iit  iii^  lH*ii<*t'ai'tioi:s  and  Ids  roiiiisrl  ori^iiiatiMl  many 
(•till  r  >tir.iiit>  tif  niih-aiional  intliii'iin-. 

riir>r  liiMN  ,ii  I  iliiratioiial  iiiiliir!tr«'  liave  Imm'Ii  rari'tully  invest  ij^ated 
l»>  Tint,  li.iiiti-  Newton  'riiiii|ir,  of  tin*  nnivorsity  of  r«*iiiisyl\ania, 
and  liiN  ii-^iili>  .III  iiiiw  nth-ii'd  for  |Mililiralion.  I  am  ('ontident- in  tlie 
ImIii  I  tli;it  tlii^  tir.iiiM'  wdl  1m'  icrrivi'd  with  the  s;ime  iiiterc*st  that 
\\a^  at  I  (Mill  d  to  till'  toiiiit-r  ciii'iilar  n|Min  ** .ItMVorsoii  and  tho  Cni 
M'l^itv  ot  \  ii;jiiii.i."  riir  two  |irinri|d«\s  wliirli  have  liitliert^i  dividt*d 
I  ill*  aii«'iiriiiii  lit  i.ttr^iiii'ii  and  imlilic  hmctartois,  (*aeli  ontM'(»ntendin;; 
till  liir  !ii:i«tt  i\.  Init  r.H'li  «oiii)ii'«iiiiisiii;:  ill  tni'ii  to  thr  other,  are  tlioso 
ivM»  tiji'  i-.  1 1  t>ii--r!i;(ii  ir>iM*rtivrl\  l)V  .Irtl'rrsoii  and  Franklin,  the  idea 
i«i  (III  |Mi|ir<i  ai  Im^i  ainl  tin*  it  Ira  of  the  siM'ial  liasis  of  a  fn*e  ;;overn- 
nil  lit. 

\ii\  II  -jMittiiII\.  \our  olicdimt  >rrvaiit, 

\V.  T.  llAKKIS, 

CoMmiftHioMcr, 

{{••h.    Ii"Ki      > '11  I  II. 
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I  ^  R  K  F  A  C  E . 


Beujainin  Franklin  i^  the  type  of  the  6elf-eilncate<l  man.  His  phil- 
osophy is  ntilitariun,  and  lii8  edncational  notions  are  stani))ed  by  that 
system.  He  would  define  morality,  politics,  and  natural  philosophy  by 
a  series  of  ex]>eriments  in  which  every  member  of  the  human  race  slicmld 
]>articipate.  His  scheme  of  eilucation  provides  that  all  men  should 
follow  his  example.  The  influence  of  Franklin  on  American  educati<m 
is  felt  to  this  day.  I  have  attempted  to  outline  this  influence  by  trac- 
ing his  own  self-education;  by  presentiujc  his  ideas  on  education  as 
shown  in  his  works;  by  comparing  them  with  the  ideas  of  the  eminent 
men  of  his  time,  Adam  8mith,  Hume,  Priestly,  Washington,  John 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  some  of  the  physiocrats;  by  describ- 
ing the  educational  institutions  which  he  founded — the  Library 
Company  of  Philadel])hia,  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania — and  the  principal  educational  institutions 
founded  in  Pennsylvania  in  conformity  with  his  ideas — Franklin  and 
Marshall  C'ollege,  the  Franklin  Institute,  Ciirard  College,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Manual  Training  Schools.  These  institutions  touch  life  at 
every  xxnnt  and  Te])resent  every  important  i>hase  of  modern  education. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  show  more  i>articularly  Franklin's  relations 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  history  and  growth  of  that 
institution  for  a  century  and  a  half.  Lack  of  space  has  prevented  a 
m<»re  <*1aborate  a<*count  of  that  relation  and  of  that  history.  Perhaps 
no  part  of  the  vohime  is  more  snggestive  than  the  tables  showing  the 
atten<lance  at  the  University  since  1740.  It  has  been  attended  by  per- 
sons from  one  hundred  and  thirteen  States  and  countries,  and  the 
number  of  annual  courses  given  amount  to  00J47.  its  alumni  are  tVmnd 
all  over  the  worhl.  Particularly  has  the  University  been  of  interest  to 
tlu»  iK»o]ile  of  the  Southern  States  who  have  been,  with  a  slight  inter- 
rujition,  its  c<»nstant  patrons.  The  tables  show  how  in  recent  years  the 
awakened  interest  in  university  life  brings  matriculates  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  University  has  thus  btn^ome  the  iM»rmanent  exiw- 
sition  of  Franklin's  ideas  in  education,  and  his  nanu*  and  that  of  the 
University  are  imiK'rishably  linked  together.  He  was  the  first  pres- 
ident i>f  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  and  was  un  active  member  of  the  Boai'd 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  brief  account  of  Franklin's  influence 
on  Adam  Smith,  on  Priestly,  and  on  Hume,  and  of  the  educiitional 
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nil  .1-  III  lii  hy  W.i^iiiiiL'tiin.  A(l:iiiis.  .IrtlVrsiui,  and  llaiiiiltdii,  will  sii^- 
■ji  ^t   '.ifiTliii^.  I   ti  ii^t.  iiittM'estiiiK   tii«lils  lit' I'Xpliinitidii  in   Ann*ri«*aii 

■■  I  III  L'Kit  Mill  .Will  1*11(1  nt  all  learning:*'  wrutc  Franklin  in  17-llK  in 
lii^  "  l*i>ilMi-.ii^  l.'t  Lirtiii:  til  the  Kilnratinii  of  Vimtli  in  rmnsvlvania,'*' 
••i^  Til  -i  I  \  I-  111,11  ki mi.  iinr'.s  runntry,  trii'nds  and  taniily/* 

Oii  ;iii^  jir.'.iii  <  niii  I'ptinn  Fianklin  an<l  his  assiN'iatrs  fimndiMl  (Ih* 
I  ii:\i>-!i\  i>t  ri'iiii^\)vani:i.  At  tlic  rlnsi*  of  nrarlv  a  ronturv  and  a 
li.ili  .ii:i-!  ti:.iT  i  iii;«  I  |itiiiii  was  liinnnlati-4l.  tin*  Tnivrrsity  til'  IN*nnsyl 
I. (111. I  1-  I'l ;;.«iii/i  «i  :iiiil  :iiliiiini>t(-nMl.  its  nniniMnns  «*(inr.si-s  of  stndy  ar 
i.iiiL'*  <t  .iim!  ir-*  .11  iiii mil-  lit«*  ]»r«M'iM*ds  in  sulistantial  ronfurniity  with 
rill-  L'li  if  .mil  .lint  I  ml  u lii«-li  Franklin  profNisrd.  TIm*  plan  of  tin* 
iMiiiiiii !  aiii  III":  .i^^tMi.itrs  roniprrlu'iidcfl   tin*  si^nili«'ant  rdn«*ational 

Miii\  I  iiiiii! -«  til  I iiiii  tiini'N  ;iiitl  at  llir  >anH*  tinii'  sft   forth  tiKM'Iassir 

i*\«i!lii I  I  ••ii^i  I  \  .iti^ni.     l.anL:na;;r.  lit4Tatnrr.  sricnn*  pun*  anil  ap 

pliiij.  ijiiii  -.  Ij:-t<ii-.  .  u'livi'ininiMit   and  i-iin>titntioiis.  **soiind  politirs,** 
iii'^ii.  Tin    li  '-T'liv    III  I  iiiiiiiifiri*.  airh.i'ii|ii;;v.  lau .  aiiatoniv,  an<l  nu*di 
i  iiir.  i!m    I  .11  :iii  ii.i^iii;:  uiiiup  of  stmlii'.N  ^\lli«'Il  *'an*  um'I'uI  t«i  man 
kiiMJ"  •li-ii!..ii>^  ;iii-  (  iii\iMNii\  of  IN*niiNvl\ania  to  dav  ami  cnlnnu'r 
(lir  I. IIIII-  ••!  .T-*  Txiiiiiii.     That  ;:iiinp  iif  hisioririd,  i*«-ononiir  and  politi- 
r.il  ^;iiiiir^  -villi  )i  Mil  Imli-^  ^li  I.M;:r  :i  ]M»ition  oi' niiN|«Tn  in^trui'tion  wan 
ili.iil\  xmtI  ii'd    ii  :iii   (iil;:ni;il   pl.in   lor  tin*   I'nivrisitv  i»f  IN'iinsvJva 
nil.  i\ii  *i    ^  .'i^T.Tiiiiiiii  u:i>  the  tir-^t  toor;::iiii/i'  M*vi*ral  sfM^'ial  scImniIs 
w'l..-.    ::i-::  11  •  ■■■.  .     ii. 11  thill. ii  Iv  u^'ful  in  Mirh  a  c-oimtrv  as  «»nrs. 

Hi*  -.'I  '.II.''!  i;:iii:N  iif  iiii^i-ln^li  niiMi.  pi-ovost*«.  trii<trrs,  sinil  pro- 
!•  -  "1  v  ...ii.!  '..  .•■Hi. 111^  liifml^.  fur  .1  t-rntiiry  :iii||  a  half  havr  rcn- 
Ti.iii.:.  '  •  I  I  ■  ' .  Ill  l*i-iiii-vhaiiia:  Imt  i(  i<  ilurtn;;  tin- la>t  tWfiitv 
.*  ii  -  iM<!  i';<i  «  !•  '  •  iii.iit\  diirni*'  iln'  l.i^t  ihiaih*  that  tlif  trnlv  uni* 
'.  I  1  '  \  I'll  i*  ■  .  :■■  iMiJi'i.  tiilai-'iij  liv  Tiir  ••\prrii*nri'  of  manv  at- 
ti  :.  :■' -  '        !.•:  !i  ill  .iTiiiri.  U'.i-*  T;iki-n  iiiiirriic  tiiriii.      rill*   rfNM'iit 

_   ■•>^'     •  '  r-  I    1        .1  :  ■ir\   li.i.N  )Nrii  phi'iinMn'iial.     li  !'•  ilniiliiful   if  any 

•  'Jill.        ■  *    •        •■■    •  iiniiiL'  Ml  Aimiii.i  -Imi\i<  -^mli  .1  \  i::oMin<  ;:rovv(1i 

•  •'  j'  •  '■  •  i>  i.T  iinirii  .irmii  III  (III'  u  I10I1-. 

\  ..-.•.;  .•\.t    |0;iiii^   li.i^  lifiii   ^ri-iiii'd  nil  tiir  liiirh 

i  ...  ■l....U.ir_:     Till-    \.i|]i  \     ill    Tin-    Sillll\  Iklil,   tWi'llt\ 

■  • 

J'  .     ■  I  •      ••..•!     ji'il  |Mi<Hi-^    li.l  \  !•    Ill  I  Ii    •  I  i  I  f  I'll    .1!    ;|    ro>t 

•  '   *  ■  .    .  I.;.,    i.t   r  ii.     I    I     .  i|  .^ii ',    h.t^  III  I'll   I  iil.il  ;_'i  <i  li\  (jif 

•  i't  •  .  J  ..;    ftiinii.il    ■'I  liiMil*.  -Ml  h    ;i-   V\|i:iiTon 
I                             I  '  i'  'Ii   . .  Tin-    >•  ifHil  1.1  |;iii|ii^\ .  f  Iji-  \  I  r«i  111,11  V 

*  ■ 

\      *  :    *    xri    il:-?..r.    .,!.•!  Iii-T  il  iit  miis.  I  In    ."^'i-^chiI  nf 
I  '  '    \    ■  I.  'i  i  '  .!  I  .  7  In    I  •  <  hIii  ill    .^i  ImhiI   |ii|-  W  liiiii'ii. 
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TRKFACE.  7 

of  jHi  over  ineroaRin[r  liody  of  stiidoiits  from  all  parts  of  tlio  world.  In 
,  IHSl  there  were  1>72  studeiitB  in  attoudanro;  tlit^rc  are  2,055  in  1892. 
Tlic»  twvrhinpf  fon-o  of  the  Tniversity  has  increjised  till  it  boars  a  jjroaitiT 
nitio  to  the  tnnnl>or  of  stndents  roceivinji:  instmction  than  exists  in  any 
other  nniversity  in  Anic»ri<'a. 

Tho  s<M'viees  of  Iienjannn  Franklin  to  his  countrymen  are  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world;  but  no  service  done  by  this  Anieriean  statesman 
surpasses  (he  serviee  of  the  prrejit  University  which  he  and  his  ass<»ci- 
ates  founded. 

Thomas  .letter son,  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Virjrinia,  with 
intimate  knowlcilp'  of  the  relative  worth  of  American  and  Kuropoan 
institutions  of  learning;,  in  1S07,  while  President  of  the  United  States, 
wroti'  to  Dr.  Caspar  Wistiir,  then  jH'ofessor  of  anatimiy  in  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  IVinisylvania: 

I  huvi*  »  in':iii<lH<iii,  thr  Hiin  of  Mr.  Knnil(»l|»h,  now  about  ITi  ypuvH  of  np',  in  whone 
rdiioatioii  1  t:iko  n  Uv«*ly  iiitrri'st;  tlu^n'an*  ))articiilar  hraiirhrHof  scit^nef) 

wliirli  an*  not  ho  a<lvantii}roon.sly  taii;;ht  anywlioro  v\ho  in  the  ITiiitiMl  StntcM  as  in 
riiilailollihia,  '  *  *  your  iM(MU<-al  ScIumiI  for  auut«iniyy  autl  the  ahlo  profi^Hsoni 
*     •     •     ^ivr  advanta^et*  ni>t  to  hv  found  ••lm*wher»r. 

It  is  of  jxreat  interest  to  be  able  t4>  rword  that  eijfhty-tive  years  later 
the  nanu'  of  the  distinguished  anatomist  and  teacher,  Dr.Wistar,  is  for- 
ever sissociated  with  the  University  ol  Pennsylvania  by  the  |?enero8ity 
of  Gen.  Isaac  J.Wistar,  in  the  tbundaticm  and  endowment  of  the  Wiatar 
Institute*  of  Anatomy. 

To-day,  the  Me<lical  School  with  its  h^arned  faculties  and  its  four 
years'  course:  the  Towne  Sclent iticSchool,wit1i  its  admirably  equipj)ed 
lalxuatories;  the  T^iolo^rical  and  Veterinary  Schools;  and  the  School  of 
Hygiene;  the  University  Ilo.spital  and  the  Dental  S<*hool,  each  adc- 
«iuat4'ly  <M|uipped  with  commoilious  buihliujis,  su«;g:ost  that  were  Presi- 
dent .lefl'erson  living  he  mi^rht  ajrain  speak  of  *•  advantajres''  at  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Pennsylvania,  **  not  to  be  tbund  elsinvhenV 

Nor  has  it  been  in  science  ah)ne  that  the  facilities  of  the  University 
have  incn*ased;  the<*ntire  poup  of  fNilitical,  historical  an<l  economic 
studies  is  emphasized  in  the  clearest  manner  and  the  several  S4*hools 
or;raniz«»4l  in  tliat  ^^roup,  lik»'  the  M;ientillc  schools  in  the  University, 
jrive  special  stren;rth  to  the  whole  (Mlucational  unit  of  the  Univ(»rsity. 

It  is  the  niiitication  of  the  University  and  the  enormous  tinancial 
stren^Mlienin;:  \Oiich  it  has  re«'eived  during  the  last  ten  years  that  dis- 
tin;;iiiNli  the  administration  of  tlie  present  Provost,  Dr. William  Pep]>er, 
whosi*  wilt*  and  ehihlren  aredescemlaiitsof  1>enjamin  Franklin  and  who 
by  a  hfip))y  destiny  has  iN^f^n  enalded  ti>  ^ive  concrete  form  and  living 
|N)wer  to  the  comprehensive  plans  of  the  University's  ^n*at  tbunder. 
Nor  sliiMiId  histoiv  bi«  silent  concernin^X  the  wise  ;cenerosity  <»f  the 
Hoard  of  Trustees,  sonic  of  whose  mendnTs  have  been  the  guaranty  of 
thi*  material  success  of  many  larp*  undertakings  in  tht^  University. 


Till- ciiit**!-  .iikiii>wi«Nl|i:i«s  )n*sit4*riilly  the  zealous  t*<NiiM.*rutioii  of  tbe 
v.iri«»u-.  rnitif  iliiitiirN  til  tilt*  volume.  Ksm*Ii  rliiipter  lias  the  authority  of 
its  .iiitlnH.  S|M-«  t.il  ;i4*kiiowlc*«l{;iiu*iits  art*  dui*  t4»  tho  faithful  Stviv 
t.if\  «ii  \U*'  ImkimI  ot  TniHtiH*.*!,  ICi*v.  .It'SM^  Y.  Hurk,  to  whom*  intimate 
kii<»u  l«  it::«>  n\  I'liivfrsity  atliiirs  a  hir^e  |iorti4ifi  of  the  value  of  the 
iHNik  1^  iliii .  TIm-  «*l;il>orati*  Ht;iti.stieal  table  on  pa/^*  202,  involviui; 
iiiiit  li  ii>.«Mn  h.  \i.i<^  |»re|ian*<]  l»y  Mr.  CMarenee  S.  Melntire«  to  whom 
ai  kiii»\Oi-iit;iiM-ii(H  .III*  made. 

TUE   KUITiiU. 


BHNIAMIN  FRANKLIN  AND  THH  UNIVHRSITY  OF  PFNNSYL- 

VANIA. 


CnAI>TER  I. 

FRANKLIN'S  SELF-EDUCATION. 


A  nuiii  whose  biographer  vim  say  of  hiin  that  he  never  sjMike  a  word 
to<»  s(K)ii,  nor  a  wonl  t<K)  late,  nor  ai  word  tiK)  mueh,  nor  failed  to  K]>eak 
the  right  word  at  the  right  sesison,  and  who  filled  high  public  ofliees 
and  performed  their  duties  with  fidelity  which  has  made  his  i>ublic 
service  not  only  illustrious  but  of  the  highest  type  of  it.s  kind,  who 
founded  institutions  of  great  ]>ublic  utility,  and  who  also  successfully 
managed  his  own  private  attairs,  may  be  ex|>ected  to  have  some  ideas 
on  education. 

Henjamin  Franklin  tells  us  that  he  '*  was  bcn-n  and  bred  in  poverty 
an<l  obsi'urity,  from  which  he  emerged  to  a  stAte  of  atfluence  and  some 
degive  of  reputation  in  the  world,  and  that  he  went  through  life  with 
a  <'onsiderabIe  sluire  of  felicity".  He  frcMpiently  reflet^ted  on  his 
worhlly  prosjierity  and  was  happy  to  rect>rd  that  his  family  was  of 
homely  but  go4»dly  stock,  of  the  mi<ldle  class  of  ancient  Enghiud,  and 
that  even  so  distinguished  a  divine  as  Cotton  Mather  nnule  honorable 
mention  of  IVter  Folger,  Franklin's  maternal  grandfather,  as  **a 
g<Nlly,  learned  Knglishman.^ 

Franklin  was  not  sent  t(»  college,  according  to  his  account,  because 
a  college  education  was  t<M»  expensive;  '*  the  mean  living  nnmy  so  edu- 
cated were  att<*rwanls  able  to  obtain"'  was  a  sufficient  pnK)f  to  Frank- 
lin's father  that  worldly  success  was  not  surely  to  be  won  after  so 
great  an  cxikmis**. 

To  understand  Franklin's  notions  of  education  it  is  necessary  t<* 
trac«»  his  own.  lie  remembenHl  in  his  old  age  how  his  father  ''at  the 
table  liked  to  have,  as  often  as  ho  could,  scune  wMisible  friend  or  neigh- 
bor to  converse*  with,  and  always  took  care  to  start  some  iiig<*nious  or 
useful  topir  for  dis<'ourse,  which  might  tend  Uy  imjirove  the  minds  of 
his  children.  Hy  this  means  he  tunuHl  our  attention  to  what  was 
go<Kl,  just,  and  ])rudent,  in  the  conduct  of  life."  This  insight  into 
Franklin's  childhoml  shows  how  earl}'  in  life  his  mind  was  imi>ressed 
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\\\\\i  :!'•  ;ii:  iMimiMr  iiii|Mi|-t;iiii'r  iit  lliin;:s  iii;:riiiiiils  iir  iist'l'iil.  ;iim1  1i» 
llif  i:  ij  •>;  lii^  I  !•  !!«■  ;ihli:i'il  III'  tilt'  v:iliii*  nt'  iiiru's  laWiM's  hy  their  list* 
trihii-^  !••  'II. III*.  !•[.  Wlii'ii  il  \\  :is  t<i  1h>  (Ifcidrd  :it  \vh;it  i*in|>ltiyriit*iit 
^l.|||i^i  h  ^;ji»;il<i  !••■  ]*iir.  Iiis  liitlirr  siiii;r]it  :i  |ir:it't iciil  >iilut jnli  (if  till* 
ii;«>:mimi  ilk  :  li.  'J  litiii  ti»  w.ilk  with  iiiiii.  *- :iiiil  srr  jiiiiuM's.  Ill  irkhivi*is, 
till  III  !  '^.  111 .1.  •  :  -.  I  11 ..  ;it  thi-ir  uiii  k.  tliiit  III*  tiii<;lit  nhst*rv«*  my  iiifliriii 

I.-oii.     i- il   :.   i\'i:    til   ti\    It    nil    Miiiif  t liiili' nr  protessioii  that  Would 

i.ii  ;i  !•-  ii!i  I  j'MJ.  ir  h.i^i-MT  SHUT  Imtii  :i  iiUsisiirt*  l«»  im*  to  m*c' ^<mh1 
^^••lUfiM'i    .'ii'i'-.i    I  Li'M    rMni<>:    aii«l   ii    h:iN   liri*ii  i»tti*ii   iim'TiiI  to  inr  («i 

li.iVi    il  .1!    r'    ...  i|  i|.  Il  |i\    It  .1^  to  lie  atili*   til   ilo  soiiir  tl'iliill^  Jolis  in  thr 

liiiii-i.  \\  il  '  II!  i.'iLiii  i-oiiii|  not  riMiJily  hfpit.  :iii«l  to  (Miiistriirt  litth* 

II  .11  11  i!i  -  i-i  in.  i'\|H*runint>,  wliih-  tin-  int«*iitioii  ol  iiiakiii^  tin*  r\- 
)>i  II  I  •  r-;  w  :■.  1  I  -!i  .iijil  wMiiii  ill  my  iiiiihI." 

I  :<<:!i    I  •  !■:!•!  iit*  w.i^  tiniii  t>l' MMilJii^,  ami   iir  trils  ii<  that  hi*  spont 
Mil    l.:''i    ;i  'i!!'  ;.   'ii.iT  i  .im«-  into  lii>  liamN  liir  lnNiks.     It  in  iiatur;il   tor 

I  Ml  r-  :ii  ■•.-]-;  ;!..i!  f)ii*  i-rlmation  ut  tin*  yoiiii^  shoiihl  hr  likr  that 
'Aiii>  >!  ill  :•  i-M.i  li:iiiM  il.  ;iiiil  rlir  liiNik^  wliitli  Franklin  rrail  in  his 
)i>i\  iiiMMJ   .1  ri:  I  ■:.  .■.  ,i,   |ii n  o|iiiiiiin.  th«'  |»iii|ii'i   iMMikN  t'oi'  all  rliihlri'ii  to 

II  III  i-i  I"  _:iM:'.  I*niv:ii"*'«»."  iSiiiton^s  **  llintoriral  rnlUM'tions,'* 
l»i   i-.i      •■  i       .     ..}:  I'liiiii  Is."  .imi  hi.  Matln-rs  ••  Ksh;ivs  toilo  IiinnI '* 

m 

il  :•!  .11  '.'  .•  >  >\i  -liMii  III  till'  |il  1111-1)1^1  i*\i'Ilt<  of  Kfaiikliu's  liti'.  It 
nil.  .1  4  .1  ■  •  \.i  III  liii^i-  iiiNiks,  *•  l*il;;i  nil's  Pio^if-s"  anil  Mr 
i  •••  i       I.    -.     i' i-r^  '    .III'  .iiiiiiii|;  till*    most   fi'i'tilc  Ihioks    rvor 

M  fi  I  >:•-•  i.  It  111. i>  ill*  ^.ikI,  tii.it  «*\rf|il  the  ISiiilc.  *■  I'il^iJm's 

i'."     •  -    lit  •  •    :  li-li    II  III    liiiiiifjiiMitt    till*  world   tliaii  any  otlii*r 

I '-.      I     '    1 »'     I    '•  -    -I!-- IV  nil   riiiji'itN"  niiitaiii^  intimations  and 

I-:-   •!  ^  .!  ill   rill   iiiM^t    ^.iliit.ii\  rftiinii<  in  iihUaN.  in  law, 

I-  •!     :i  :•    I.  ■  '        i"..  •  -    rii.ii    ||.i\«*  ^iiirt*  Jdi'NSi'il  till"  wiillii. 
1'    V  .     I     1  .  ■ ki^li  ]Mi  iiiLitiMii"!  til. It   iiiinlf  him  .1  |ii'iiitri'.  and 

•    J  •-  tliiWti  .iti  ij.  ulii'Mr\rl    ill*  li.ld  iH-i-a^jiiii  to  sjirak 
•  >:  '•    •  ri  I  •:  i>  ■;    •!    iii.itti'i^.  \i*t\\    lil>   ll.iliilliu'    •i'*   •!    I'lintii    di'tri- 

»■.      '  ■:  ■!.    .  -        •  -:  ii  .k'  :n!i. 

il  ■!  '.  .!ni'.   .i?i«1    111-   ^ra-i.  tlii'iftiiii',   inii-ii-ti'ij   in    all 

ill   ^M*i:  .1  )ii-i  all. II  iiiti-ii'St  111  till-  lii.iiiia.  and 

'   ■■:i|    -il     !!■•■    lili.lfir.       <  >li     tiil>    IMIIIMi-    *ita*^i' 
'    ].;•    I  ;i'ii»!ii!.  «  il.  .iIhI  ill    \x.i<«  limiiit  ii"*N    :ili|i> 

: ■  il'l-  '  •■'    I  '■  •    |»!  n  I"  ^  nil  I  III'   nI.i-i-  \\  liirli 

I  il  _'•    i| .  j  >i>tii..i!  «     .11  Imli.        I  III  nil  Lliimif    lil<« 
*••  '  .'li'  |i!.i .  '^  •■!  I  111    d  i". .  .iimI  ill-  1^  liillil   iif 
•     ><i      •  .    .1    ;  <  I  ">    'J    1 1-   I.  II  r«    M;iii|I    '^i  11111  ■    |Mi|illi.l! 

'i-i       _•    ••:    ii.i'l  III   iiii'iiLi'  i^<  iiiid  III  I  lif 

■1    It'     ,,'•  I  .1-  ri'.  .         I  ill-   jii  ll\     \il|i|i  I 
•  :   I  I  I    !••  :  -;^:i  111  •  ill  t  lil^  i.  Mni 


>i  • . 


1 1  -    I 


•    'ill   >     •■'      I •  Il      I    hI   ■  .    .Iltil      iilli-      •iiljlll 

'         '•!  I     I  ':!•       |i   i|i|    I  lljf  I  i|.    Ill    lil|l-ll      ill  III    til 
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entor  upon  a  new  epoch  in  life — tlio  epoch  of  ronversation.  Between 
thefte  l)03's  there  were  lon^r  controvoFKieH  nn  the  pa^sin^  que»tiona  of 
the  day,  and  on  the  varionA  thiHiries  in  the  ])n)je(^tion  of  whie.h  youthH 
lire  RO  fertih*.  Collins,  we  are  tohl,  denied  the  ^^  proi)riety  of  eiln<'ating 
the  female  sex  in  loannnjsr,  and  their  alnlitics  tor  stndy/'  Franklin 
took  the  opposite  side,  and  it  seems  to  have  (*onverted  him  in  favor  of 
womanV  echn^ation.  It  was  this  controversy  whi<di,  left'  nnsrttled  in 
convers;ition,  was  carri<Ml  on  by  corresjMmdence,  and  Franklin  thus 
bepin  to  hv  a  writer.     He  tells  ns  that — 

Tlin'f  or  tour  Icttent  of  :i  side  IimI  ]>aHtMMl,  when  my  fnthcr  happened  to  find  my 
]iii]M*rM  nnd  rmd  tht*m.  Without  ontorinji^  into  the  dinrnnsion,  ho  to<»k  nrr.iHion  t4i  t-alk 
t«>nio  »h(Mit  tho  nianniTof  my  writing;  id>M*rvod  that  thouf^li  I  had  tlie  advantage  of 
ni.v  anta^oniHt  in  corrrct  R]ienin^  and  pointing;  (which  I  owed  to  the  printing  houHtO 
I  tvn  far  Hhi»rt  m  (de^anro  of  exprenaion,  in  nirtliod  and  perHpicuity.  of  whirh  he 
ciHi\iui'(Ml  me  hy  Hovcral  inHtjinoeH.  1  saw  the  justice  of  his  remarka,  and  thcnee 
^rew  nuire  attentive  to  the  manner  in  writing  and  determinctV  to  emleavor  at  im- 
pn»venit>nt. 

This  priwf  of  the  ability  of  Franklin  to  compare  himself  with  others 
is  si^niticant,  for  it  illustrates  one  of  the  chief  powers  of  his  mind. 
I  le  was  cpiick  to  notice  poi  nts  of  8ui>eriority  or  of  inferiority,  and  bein^: 
ambitious  to  excel  he  pro<'et^xled  in  the  most  pra4'tical  way  to  overcome 
the  d(»ticiencies.  The  method  in  which  he  overcame  them  became,  in 
his  opinion,  the  right  proce<lure  for  all  other  persons  in  a  similar  con- 
dition, and  it  was  later  formnlateil  l)y  him  as  a  inethiKl  in  iHlueation; 
it  was  to  tak<»  the  l)est  writiuffs  of  the  day  and  to  imit^ite  them.  Hap- 
pily tor  him,  Addistm  was  [giving  the  '*Six»ctator"  to  the  world,  and  an 
odd  Volume,  a  third,  fell  int<i  Franklin's  hands,  lie  tells  ns  that  the 
reaiHiif;  of  it  produced  a  sensatiiui  new  to  him.  He  read  it  a^rain  and 
a;i:ain  and  was  deli^hteil  with  it,  and  he  afterwaitls  laid  down  the  prop- 
osition that  all  children  could  derive  the  same  benefit  from  the  '^2S]kk^ 
tator*'  whi<h  he  had  derived. 

His  method  Was  simple,  yet  oripnal:  it  was  to  read  the  "  Si^eetator** 
and  to  rewrite  it  fn»m  memory;  he  compared  his  version  with  the 
ori^rinal,  and  eorreeted  an<l  rewrote  it  until  his  own  eom])osition  was 
as  perteet  as  tluit  of  Addison  himself.  This  taught  him  the  limitations 
of  his  own  vcx'abulary  and  led  him,  doubtless,  afterwanls  to  insert  in  his 
]ilan  tor  the  edu«'atiou  of  youth  a  provisiim  t*or  the  study  of  the  die 
tionary.  In  his '•Sketch  of  an  Kn<;lish  ScImmiI'*  1m*  ])rovid«'s,  for  tin* 
first  or  lowest  class  to  whi«*h  children  of  his  a^e  when  In*  bejran  read- 
ing tin*  •' Speetator**  would  belonjr,  that — 

A  \iH:ihn]arv  <>f  the  iiiiwt  Usual  ilif)iriilt  wnrils  iiiIl;}!!  he  tVinncil  fur  tlii-ir  ii*tc.  with 
e\pl:iii.ttioiiri:  .-itiil  tliey  mi&;hr  tlail,\  i;i*t  a  f«>w  nf  tho^f  wnrd;«  :iiid  «'\pl:iii:iti<inH  li\ 
tiiMit.  whiili  \Miul«l  a  htili- i'Mti'Ihi*  their  nieni<iii("«;  or  :it  h-a^t  lhr>  iniulit  wiitf  :i 
ntiiiihii  <if  thiMii  ill  a  -minll  Imok  fur  tin*  piirp<i<*i'.  wliii  li  wmihl  lii-l|i  («»  li\  thf  iiiran- 
111'^  nt  tiio'*!'  wiird^  ill  thill  iiiimK.  and  at  tlir  gallic  tiiiii*  fllrni^ll  i*\*t>  %iiie  with  a 
litth-  dii'lii»iiar\  ft»r  hi.t  future  ii<f. 

His  own  iNiyish  ex|X'ricnces  taui^ht  Inm  the  necessity  tor  a  voeabu- 


iL*  Mil     lM\i:i:^n^    i»r    |■K^N^'YLVAMA. 

li!\.   I   •!  iK't  fill  .1  \iii-.iliiil.ii\  iiiiTi'K.  hut  turn  viM-aliiiliirv  ;il>v:tvs  ro 
-l»i>       •   !•>  ' !ii   riiiiiit^lii    ili:ii  till*  Ufiiii  iiM'il  iiii;:lit    Itr  till-  hi'St   wiml 
lii  it    •••:jiii    )••     ii-ril.     Wn^  ii|iiiiiiiii,   toMituLitiMl    liy    Kniiikllii  in   liis 
•■>l.<  ;•  ti  ••!  .1-  i  iijli^li  Si-liiHil  tor  Ilif  r«iiisiili*r:itii»ii  nf  tlir  Trustees  of 
ilii    i'i.ii  {<!•  I|l::  I  Ai  .iiti'iiiv.'*  t<i  wliirli  I  >liall  l'iiM|iHMi1ly  ri'trr,  is  plainly 

■  III  II  •.  ill  ••!  I'l  iiikiin'^  f'\)H'i  ii'iM-f  ill  .si*li'f«liiralinii:  anil  wIhmi  lie  tolls 
11^  Hi  ):  -  -  .\<i''>'>iii::iM|>liy"  that  lit*  iiiadi'  viTsr.s  hrfaiisi* tlii'ir  rniii|Nisi 
th<ii  Li  il  }iMi  li!  ill  I  ili«*  i-iiM*i|aiil  ]MM'r>sily  111'  sfairhiii;;  ttir  variety  of 
\««>iii-«  .litij  i<>r  -M-nU  I'xartly  >iiit«Ml  tu  tlic  tliou;;lit.  and  that  hr  tiiriHMi 
r.ili^  iii;>>  .  •  '  -•  .  .iiiil  aliiT  ht*  had  lnr^ntti'ii  tin*  piMisr  tiiriiiMl  tlitMii  hark 
.i;:.ii!i.  .t:ii)  :  :  !i<  -  in.iiiiii-i .  by  I'linipai'iii;;  his  work  aHrrwanls  with  tlir 

•  ■njiii.il.  li i  hi**  laiill^  ami  iiiiii'iidnl  thi'in,  wr  ratrh   a   ^linipst^ 

•  •I    Til*   \  I-   «  ••;  i|tari>iin  ill  rdii«-ati<»n.   and   not   niiTrly  of  rcunpari 

•  II.  'oif  •  I  i'>'i  )i.iii^iiii  iii.iijf  lor  piartirai  ]iiir|MiM*s.     Si»  |N*i-|'(M'lly  did 

rhi t  iiii    >,\..:L  Mi.tl  hi'  ti*lN  n^  in  a  tlrh^htful  wav  how  hi' sonirtiiiii'S 

ii-ni  :li<  i>i>  i-iii  Ml  i.iiH'Mn^  that  iii«-i*]tain  jiaits  of  small  iiii|N)rt  he 
it  ni  iMi   i!,i..-.  •  iiiii):;h  ?•»  iiiipiiivi*  thf   iiirthod  or  tin*  lan;;ua;fis  and 

■  hi-  •    •  1  .•  (1  liiiii  iii  think  hi'  III i^ III  po**N||il\.  in  tiiiu*.  roine  to  Im'  a 

"  to.i  I  ..-•Il  I.  _l  -h  uiitri/'iif  whii'ii  111*  wa<«  rxtirnicly  ainliitions;  and 
:••  •>  •<  ^  i.i'U  •  -  i  .1  li -^iilt  w.i^  po-^silih*  tor  aii\  on«'  who,  lik«'  hinisrlf, 
''  1^    I!    iii«i<!:>>     i|i)iii-iiiit-i-.  he  .idiU  tli.it    thr   tiiiir   tor  niakiii;;   these 

•  \ ^    if  •!  '->    ii.mIiiiu  ^^.I'^at  iii;:ht  at)ri  his  work   was  done,  or  iu 

iiii  ii:<'ti  :  .  '••.>■•  IT  !ifL:.iii.  i>i  i-\fitoii  Siiinlavs  w  hi*n  he  was  alone; 
.ih>i  .!<  '•  I  ':•  .  li  '*hki-d  to  atti'iiij  tliinrh.  Iir  ea^rd  his  roiiscieiiee  liV 
l-i-;'<r<i:.  I  -«  !;  m  LiiL:)i^h  ^t>  h*4  t'l-itainly  tin- jiid;;iiirnt  of  | his- 
ti  '.  I  i>  <■•  •!!  l>ini  .1  iii^r  i.iiik  III  l!ii;:!i>Ii  i*oni|N»sition:  in  other 
\\"  .1  I  ■  •  K*^  |i.i:ii^  iti  ii-ll  iiN  liiiw  his  si'lf education  wan  a 
'  -•  •  •  '■«.  i!  •i'hii    jiii'pli-.  It  ilii-v  iIiooT.  may  edmate  them- 

-•  :    •  ■[     tiili  i.ibh    liiiuh^h  «IIfiTs." 

Ii>  :•>:  li:^  i::ii<>i.iiiri  Ml  lijiiM-^.  anil  at  17  was  old  enough 

:-•  '  •  '   •    :     '    .!       Ill   n\i  II  JIM- hi«>  ill  til  ii'iM  \   in  li;:uies  as  he  had 

•  •■  ■  ■'  •  :  •  •  :  ■  >  III  •  ••iii|io^iin»M.li\  takiii::  "t  in  ki'iVAiithmetie" 
.  i  "■  _      ■    I    .viii.h    |i\   iiiiii'^i  II    ■•  w  itli  ;;ii-al  i-aM'."     Not  oidy 

»    "! '..i\  !_:.iTiiiM.  >•  Ili-i'^  .iinl  Shiriiiv's.  wi-ri' NlndiiHl 

■  :!.  '   i\  .■  ;;  I.I"  |ii.ii  M«  il  n^i-  Im  tin'  hi;;hi'i  inatlio- 

•       •  :■   !  •'  I  Tii.       \-iiiil  :)ti-  liini-  Im-  it-ail    l.oike  "Ihl 


1. 


I    •:     J.    .1' »l  till    -Am  I'l  niiiikiii;;.*' Iiv  NIi>sr>.  iMi 


.  r>  I.iTijM.i;^'! .  hi*  liiiiiid  .ii>  r.nL:lisli  ;:raiiimar, 
■  :!-!  •'?  w  ':..  1;  •■  Til-  !«■  \ii  II-  I  \\M  hf  tif  >Krtrhr<of  the 
!    ,  •  .  :i.r  l.ivi  •   r  ;i  ■»!i;ii_:  wjTli  .i  ^pr.  imni  of  a  dis- 

•v.-l.     i.il   hi    '..i-i'.  .ii'i-i  w  lEiU  pi(N-nri-d   \eiio- 

I'         J-   -t     ^-'i  !.|ti  -.""        Hi     Ir.lil     Til, nil-    a    iJlMoVlMV: 

•  •1   'I'.   \*iH>i>h<'!     •  .i)'f  :\  .ill  li   [iiiii,  and  l'i-oni 

':■    ,  II*!  •■  ! ■   M'l::*l:fi.      "  1  ruin  that  time."* 

.:..<M  l>,  r.  .iil<'iii>!  ti.  iliiippi-il  ni\  aliiupt  eoiitra- 
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diction  and  i)ositiv(^  ar^incntation,  and  put  on  the  liumblo  inquirer 
and  doubter." ' 

Again  and  apiin  in  the  "Autobiography"  and  from  other  sources  we 
learn  h(»w  Franklin  through  his  huig  life  avoided  dognuitie  <lisputntion 
and  won  his  eaus<'  quite  its  niueh  by  his  practice  in  the  art  of  <Ioubting 
and  (piestioning  iis  by  his  ]>owers  for  confuttition.  He  was  a  born  di))- 
lomat,  and  his  senses  of  the  principles  of  diph)macy  was  early  manifest. 
So  important  did  the  Socratic  metluxl  be<*onie  in  his  ideas  of  education 
that,  in  drawing  up  his  '^  Pniposals  relating  to  tlie  Education  of  Youth 
in  Pennsylvania,"  out  of  which  grew  tlie  L'uiversity  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  encouraged  all  those  stu<lies  whicli  involve  conversation  and  writing. 
He  wouhl  ac(|uaint  youth  with  the  best  models  among  the  ancienti^, 
particularly  pointing  out  their  beauties.  Hut  his  diplomatic^  experience 
made  him  familiar  with  the  feebleness  of  mere  talk,  and  he  said: 

MfMlcni  political  oratory  briu^  rliirfly  pertoniiod  1>y  the  pen  and  presH,  itn  udvun. 
tiiixes  ovi*r  tlit^  aucii'nts  in  hoiq<*  respocts  :in^  tu  hv  hIiowii  ;  hh  that  itn  eftortH  aru  more 
extciisivo  and  more  laMtin^.         ' 

He  anticipated  the  age  of  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  the 
numerous  pro<luctions  ot  ])en  and  i>ress,  and  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
enormous  and  8ui>erior  power  of  the  ])rinted  page  over  the  spoken 
wonl;  so,  from  his  own  exi>erience,  he  atlvocated  all  those  studies  by 
which  the  human  mind  is  most  widely  reached  and  most  jiowerfully  in- 
fluenced . 

His  own  writings  are  frequently  in  the  Socratic  method,  and  in  his 
**8ket<'li  of  an  English  School''  he  advoi-ated  the  reading  of  short 
pii»c«»s  by  the  mastiT,  not  ex^'etMlingthe  length  of  a  "  Si>e<*t4itor,"  with  the 
proper  modulations  of  voice,  due  emphasis,  and  suitabh*  action  where 
a<*tion  is  required,  and  that  the  ytmth  should  imitate  themauner  of  the 
tu'iginal.  The  beauties  of  the  piece  were  to  be  disi-ussed  by  the  in- 
structor, and  from  a  variety  of  readings,  by  wliich  g<KKl  styles  of  all 
kinds  were  made  known,  children  should  learn  to  imitate  such  excel- 
lence and  be  able  n*adily  to  put  their  thoughts  into  the  form  best 
adapted  t«)  acconqdish  the  end. 

Having  disi'overed  the  value  of  tin*  Socratic  method,  he  next  dis 
covered  tin*  value  of  expn'ssing  himself  in  terms  of  mmlest  dinidencc, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  noted  for  the  m<Nlesty  with  whieli  he 
ailvaneed  his  ojiinions.  Perhaps  no  illustrati<»n  of  this  qualify  is  liner 
than  hi'<  sjieeeh  read  to  the  conv«*ntion  of  17S7  in  its  eiosing  words. 
Franklin  himself  was  t4M)  feeble  to  read  his  s)ieech.  and  his  colleague, 
Thoni:is  Wilson,  read  it  for  him.  IVrhaps  this  si»eccli  gave  us  tli<» 
Constitution  of  th«'  I'tiited  States. 

I  riMilV<«M  I  •«aiil  l-'ranklin)  that  th«Tv  an* '««'vcral  part m  in  tlii'^  ('on*«titiiti<in  tiiat  I 
lid  n<it  at  pr>>M<'iit  appmw.  Init  I  am  not  Mirt'  thai  I  nliall  ni*v<T  ;t)ipri»v«*  tin  ni,  tor, 
liaxin^  iivcil  Utuf*.  I  liavtM'XpiTii'niTil  luany  iuMianct's  of  1i«'inK  ohli;;c(l  1*>'  iH-tti-rin 
format  inn  or  fiiUiT  nuiHidi'iation  to  rhan;;e  opinionK,  fvcn  on  important  suliJfctH, 
wbi«'h  I  •in<-t>  tluMi^Iit  rii;ht.  Imt  fittiml  t4»  Im<  otlHTwine.  It  is.  tlii*n*l'ori\  th.it  thi^ 
old«*r  1  ^row  the  inorr  apt  I  am  to  fl<»uht  my  own  jiiilj^cht  ami  to  pay  more  rcspeci 
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utility  of  t*\|M*riiaoiits,  tui  tbat  his  biographer  is  abh*  t4)  *i\\v  several 
pa^es  t4»  the  iiirre  cuiiineratitMi  ol*  his  < I isec eyeries,  all  of  which  wei*e  of 
a  ns<*ful  kiiuK  surli  as:  The  (leliverance  (»f  niaiikinil  fnmi  smoky  chim- 
neys; thr  practical  m«Miis  of  ventilation;  numerons  disct^veriiNS  in 
ehn-tricity;  the  determination  of  the  tem|N'ratnre  of  the.  liulf  Stream; 
the  ccnisnmption  by  a  tire  uf  its  own  suii>k(*;  the  constnieti(»n  of  water- 
ti;;ht  «'ompartmeiits  in  ships;  and  t>thers.  S<>  stnni^  was  his  habit  of 
observation  that  in  his  vari<ms  Journeys  across  the  oeean,  an^l  in  the 
eohuiies,  in  (ireat  Uritain  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  Continent,  he  waH 
always  alert  to  detect  n<»t  only  the  wants  of  the  iHMiple  in  wlial soever 
i*e<:ion  he  was  traveliiiji;,  and  the  means  for  supplying  those  wants,  but 
he  also  •^ave  nuniite  attention  to  natural  history,  as  when  on  his  tirst 
voya;;e  from  IMiihidelphia  to  Kn^land  in  I7li(>,  beiii^  then  in  his  twen- 
tieth >ear«  h«'  r4'e«»rds  in  his  Journal  changes  in  the  ettlor  of  dolphins, 
and  e\|K*rinients  with  <h>l]diins  livin;^  ami  dead  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  loss  of  their  luster;  and  a  few  days  later  he  makes  obs<.*r  vat  ions 
on  a  shelltish  foun<l  upon  a  thiatin^  \\4mmI  in  the  liulf  Str(*am,  and 
ii^'onls  that  in  order  to  strengthen  his  conjirtnre  whether  his  opinions 
with  ivspeet  \n  tlu'  developnn*nt  of  this  creature  weix^  true  he  resolved 
to  kt»ep  "the  weed  in  salt  water,  renewing?  it  every  day,  till  we  came 
on  sh«»re,  by  this  experiment.  t4)  set*  wln^ther  any  more  crabs  will  In^ 
prtMliiced  or  not  in  this  manner.*"  His  own  powers  of  observation  and 
comparison  bein^  of  the  highest  order,  he  naturally  imput4*<l  to  the 
etb^'ts  <if  such  fNiwers  when  exercised  by  man  nniity  of  the  iMlvantafXes 
which  he  himself  derived  from  them.  This  doubtless  h'd  him  in  his 
*MMan  tor  the  Kdueation  of  Youtit  in  Pennsylvania**  t4>  encourage  ex- 
perimentation, that  l>y  instiaietion  in  mechanics  ukmi  might  be  intbrmed 
•M>f  I  he  priiu'iph's  of  that  art  by  which  weak  men  |KTtbrm  such  won- 
ders, labnr  is  saved,  and  manufactures  e\|K*<lited/* 

A  nd.  again,  touching  (»n  agriculture,  a  subject  which  received  careful 
attention  from  his  eminent  contem|N)rari<'s  Washington  and  •leflerson, 
having  atlirmed  that  'Miatural  histtuy  will  also  a tVord  opportunities  of 
introducing  many  observations  relating  t(»  the  presiTvation  of  health, 
whicli  nuiy  be  afterwards  of  great  us«\"  he  adds: 

W  iiil«  {hv\  {\\iv  ^tiiileiit.-i)  ari'  rriidiiii:  ii:itiiiiil  liistoiy  iiii^^lit  not  ii  Uttl«- ;:ur«Ii'iiitif;. 
pi. nil  mil;.  i;i:il'tiii>;,  ami  iiiiM'iiI:itiii;i;  1m-  t:iii;;lit  .iihI  |vr;ic-tii-cil;  and  now  and  tlnii  <-\- 
I  III  Minis  Im  till*  nri;:hUorinK  |dantation>  til'  tin*  UvtM  tarniiTH.  thi-ir  niothod'i  oiiM-ivi'd 
and  tr.iK«in«d  ii|Hin  lnr  tin'  iut'orin^tion  oi' yuiitli.  tin'  iniprovcnifnt  ot' a;;ririiltiiic 
lifMii;  ii*«f'riil  t<i  all.  and  ^kill  in  it  no  iliH)iar.i;^i>nifnt  to  anx  f 

\Vc  should  not  forget  that  modern  life  comp(*ls  a  curricultini  in  tech- 
nical instruction  in  our  colli*ges  and  universities  which  could  not 
pos>ibl\  b«*  calh*d  Ibrin  Franklin's  tinu*.  lie  lived  before  the  mannfai-- 
tinin;;  <'p(N'h:  iN'tbre  the  age  of  rapid  transjiortation  and  the  ap)dica- 
tion  (»t  electricity  and  steam  to  the  wants  4>f  nnin;  therefore  we  ne^'d 
not  I'xpect  to  tind  in  his  **  Pro|N»sals  t(i>r  the  Kducation  ot'  Youth**  the 
ei|uipment  i>f  a  modern  cheiuicaK  mechanicul,  or  bioh»gical  lalxiratory. 
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a  solid  tbandation  of  virtue  and  piety  in  their  minds."    And  iu  his 
"Proposals  for  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania''  he  remarks: 

As  to  their  stmliefl,  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  l>e  taught  everytliing  that  18 
useful  aud  everythiug  that  is  ornamental.  But  art  is  long,  aud  their  time  in  short. 
It  is  therefore  proponed  that  they  learn  those  things  that  are  likely  to  ho  most  useful 
and  most  ornamental ;  regard  being  had  to  the  several  professions  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

And  he  would  teach  morality  "by  descanting  and  making  continual 
observations  on  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  any  man's  character, 
fortune,  and  power,  mentioned  in  history;  the  advantages  of  temper- 
ance, order,  frugality,  industry,  and  perseverance." 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  valued  temperance,  order,  and  frugality 
and  the  other  virtues  as  advantageous  to  the  general  welfare,  and  did 
not  recommend  the  study  of  morality  for  its  own  sake.  Because  the 
virtues  were  so  advantageous,  he  declared  <Hhe  general  natural  tend- 
ency of  reatling  good  history  must  be  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  youth 
deep  impressions  of  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  virt\ie  of  all  kinds, 
public  spirit,  and  fortitude." 

Having  laid  down  the  proiK)sition  that  virtue  was  advantageous  and 
that  it  might  be  taught  by  examples  from  history,  he  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  in  the  curriculum,  and  advocated  its  presence  there  for 
the  same  reason  that  he  had  received  it  into  his  own  philosophy. 

llitttory  [he  says]  will  also  allbrd  frequent  opportuuities  of  showing  the  ueceAMity 
of  a  public  religion,  from  its  usefulness  to  the  public,  the  advantages  of  a  roli;;ious 
character  among  private  persons,  the  mischief  of  superstition,  aud  the  exceiioucy 
(»f  the  Christian  religion  above  all  others,  ancient  or  moderu. 

In  other  words,  Franklin  found  religion  in  the  world  and  he  conclu- 
ded that  it  was  a  necessary  element  in  promoting  and  securing  the 
general  welfare,  and  because  it  is  necessary,  therefore  it  should  be  ob- 
served; but  Franklin,  unlike  Emerson,  would  not  have  produced  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  had  there  been  none  in  the  world  in  his  time.  Having 
admitted  by  the  force  of  his  own  self-exi)erimentation  the  necessity  of 
n*ligion  iu  society,  he  deduces  its  usefulness  to  the  public,  and  this 
giving  occasion  for  another  indulgence  in  comimrison,  he  at  once  con- 
cluded that  ^4he  Christian  religion  above  all  others,  ancient  or  modern, 
was  the  most  excellent."  Haul  Franklin  been  born  in  India  he  proba- 
bly would  have  advocated  the  religion  of  Buddha. 

The  notion  that  history  affords  frequent  opinirtuuities  of  showing  the 
ue<*essity  of  a  public  religion  from  its  usefulness  to  the  public,  which  is 
kiid  down  in  his  '^Proinisals  for  the  Ethication  of  Youth  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,^ of  174tl,  was  anticipated  thirty  yeairs  before,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  ** Autobiography."  His  observations  before  his  twentieth  year 
having  taught  him  the  advantages  to  l>e  derived  from  ingenious  ac- 
quaintance, he  organized  the  famous  club  called  the  *^f  unto,"  which 
met  on  Friday  evenings,  aud  be  drew  up  rules  for  its  procedure.  Three 
classes  of  subjects  were  to  be  discussed  by  the  company — morah$,  i>oIi- 
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tk-tt,  aD<l  iialiirnl  pUiloMipbjr — for  tbflee  thrt* ■■  rutupn'lietKk'*]  all  the  ntiU' 
tit-H.  uiid  tlif  wiM-  iinder«tandiDKortli«^iDrii>U-S4>f  llifiu  would  inntrifa- 
■itf  to  tbc p-iit-nil  welfare.  In  makiag  ap  tlie .liinto,  PiHnkliu  touk  tiieu 
Willi  wi'n-  siii-ccswfiilly  enffSfied  in  theordiimry  purnuiU  of  lifo.  Thwre 
wuN  »  <-i>)iii-i'  (if  tleeda,  a  stirvejror,  »  sbovinakrr.  a  mecluinio,  a-  tner- 
cliattl'it  rU-rk.  w-voral  printera,  «nd  a  "witty  Bentleman  of  fortune." 
Fntiikliu  Mould  have  lu  bdieve  that  out-  coinmnn  iiilprettt  held  th<t«v 
luL'ti  toKi-tlior— the  love  of  book*.  If  I  were  lo  name  iho  nymltol  of 
Fnuiklirrs  pliilnsophy  of  education,  I  should  KMy  »  IxHtk.  Dr.  Fruitk- 
hii  mid  l>r.  .'^iimiiel  JofaniOD  were  aa  UttJe  ullkt-  iwany  twoiiiptiof  that 
af^  in  (heir  idt-:iK  of  polities  and  religion;  tlii-y  n«-reboth«olf-edncale(l 
men.  and  thi-  nii-iiiiB  of  tiielr  education  wax  ItoolCH.  It  wot*  J)r.  Juhowiu 
who  lutid,  "Iteitil  anythinK  Ave  hours  a  day  and  ynit  will  itoon  b« 
learnetl."  rniuklln  and  Johnson  were  the  two  ^reat  nieii  of  that  l-«u- 
ttiry  who  nvriA  (heir  power  ood  place'  in  lil'i'  to  thoir  lore  of  books. 
Pmiikliii,  like  Curlyle,  probably  would  harp nuid.  "The  bent  luiiversitjr 
is  the  IH-Nt  I'ollfetioii  uf  bookn." 

Tim  .luiito  lit  Philadelphia  was  the  Srst  Itotk  loriiiir  and  l>onk-uiAk- 
■ng  Ixxly  of  men  of  America,  fbr  oatof  tlit-ir  LtlNirK  tirt^vr  thr<  Library 
Oonipuny  of  Philudelpbia,  which  became  the  pitrt'iil  of  nil  the  rircu- 
tiitiiiK  liliraries  of  America.  The  place  of  book*  in  I'mokliii's  phflcMo- 
phy  of  eduentiitn  in  almost  paramount;  he  r<-<iifpiiuNl  the  laMtJux 
{■iwer  of  the  jiriiited  page,  and  therefore  iti  his  N«-heDii*  fttr  the  innlnni- 
tioii  of  ehililreii  he  elaborates  bis  theory  of  e<Iiicati>iu  in  making  |iro- 
viriion  for  their  exhaustive  practice  of  Donpo-^iijuu  um)  (he  rutdiug  of 
IxHikn.  We  mii>l  not  forget  that  at  the  time  lliul  the<liinto  wasformrd 
tiookrt  Men-  *4-urre  in  America,  that  tbe  ability  lo  rtNid  and  write  *a» 
not  (-oiiiiiii>ii  ill  the  colonlea,  that  there  were  no  Au)eri<.-au]ibniri(w,and 
tliitt  iKH'k*  were  exiienttive. 

y.iuh  •>(  rhe  >i\  claiwca  into  which  Franklin  wonld  dlvitlr  hU  MfaI 
Kn^linh  .Si-Iuh.I  mtH  chiefly  engaged  in  Mini|>oiulion  itml  In  n-itding. 
Ilio  lirst.or  Ifiwe-t.elasAnboQtdread  pieeei>  »ineli  at  "(.'roxuirn  Fables," 
wliieh  uefe  to  Ih'  read  aloud  to  them  by  ihr  muster  anil  iho  ilifllruK 
Mordi  eipl.iitii'd.  It  was  this  class  whicli  wuk  to  eten-iN«  ineutiry  by 
diiilv  ;:i-ntii:;  III  M-  nordit  and  by  making  a  "Ittth-  dirtioiniry  for  ftitnnt 
iiM'."  In  till- -iiiily  of  the  "Fabk-H"  ver>*  ;;ie;it  i-art>  wiis  to  1h>  tulcvu 
Tiir  He-  iiii)>ii>\<'iii<'iii  in  <>rtho[;Ta|ihy  by  l&tniiui;  tliv  KiiKli.«h  gmmnar 
nilem.  .iiid  i\.-iy  effort  made  to  Mvoro  ''iiootl  spellem  very  early.** 
I'KttikljK.  Iiki-  .ill  prinlem,  bad  a  horror  <kf  tntd  M|M'lling.  -'For,"  aaid 
he.  "It  I-  .i  -li.iiiK'  lor  a  mun  tu  Imi  so  ignorant  of  ihio  lillle  art  in  hft 
own  l.>ii;:ii.i):>'  .1-  to  t»e  iMTiKtnully  confonndin};  nunln  iif  like  soaod 
iiinl  diffemil  -i^tnUuitionH.*'  ThiM  waa  tile  rhild'o  Unit  i-<|nipntrnl — '•■ 
oii.l'r-.t..nd  aUh.V. 

Tie-  -^-i  ••ikI  .'lav.  wiut  ■*  lo  be  taught  reading  with  attention  and  vi 
pri>|HT  Hi>HliiI^itioii<.  of  the  voire,  aa-onling  to  the  sentiment  and 
•ultjx  1."    Ii  M  a  pity  thut  HO  luaiiy  tmvhersuf  our  day  are  abnoal 
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total  i^orance  of  the  inexpresaiblo  value  to  the  child  of  understanding 
what  he  reads^  and  one  of  the  saddest  errors  in  primary  education  is 
the  omission  to  teach  ^^  reading  with  attention  and  with  proper  modu- 
lations of  the  voice,  according  to  the  sentiment  and  the  subject."  The 
understanding  of  the  lessons  in  tlie  second  class  would  require  them  to 
give  an  account  lirst  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  construction  of  one 
or  two  sentences,  which  would  oblige  them  to  recur  frequently  to  their 
grammar,  and  to  fix  its  principal  rules  in  their  memories;  ^^next,  of  the 
intention  of  the  writer  or  the  se^pe  of  the  piece,  the  meaning  of  each 
sentence,  and  of  every  uncommon  word.  This  would  eiirly  acquaint 
them  with  the  meaning  and  force  of  words,  and  give  them  that  most 
neccKsary  habit  of  reading  with  attention.''  It  was  to  this  class  that 
the  master  was  to  iK)int  out  all  the  beauties  and  lessons  of  the  pieces. 
Variety  of  subject  and  style  in  prose  and  verse,  stories,  sermons,  the 
s))eeclies  of  generals  to  their  soldiers,  which  comprised  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  of  **  Plutarch's  Lives,'' with  which  Franklin  had  become 
familiar  in  his  boyhood,  8i)eeches  in  tragedy  and  in  comedy,  the  mimic 
world  which  Franklin  loved,  odes,  satires,  letters,  and  blank  verse, 
all  comprising  the  various  equipment  of  the  man  who  would  express 
himself  readily  to  his  fellow-man,  were  to  constitute  the  reading  lessons. 

An  examination  of  a  modern  series  of  readers  will  show  at  a  glance 
the  world's  opinion  of  Franklin's  plan  for  the  instruction  of  classes  by 
weli-choseu  lessons  for  reading,  and  I  venture  to  say  th<it  the  one  book 
in  our  i>ublic  Si*hools  which  conveys,  or  can  be  made  to  convey,  the 
greatest  amount  of  training  is  the  reading  book. 

in  onler  that  children  might  rea<l  with  attention  Franklin  required: 

That  tliey  stiould  tintt  study  and  understand  the  lessons  before  they  are  put  upon 
ieH<1inK  them  pn)perly,  to  which  end  each  boy  Hhould  have  an  English  dictionary  to 
help  him  over  difficulties.  When  our  boys  read  English  to  us  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
they  uuder»tand  what  they  read,  because  we  do,  and  because  it  is  their  mother 
tongue ;  but  they  often  read,  as  parrots  si>eak,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  mean- 
ing; and  it  is  impossible  that  a  render  should  give  the  due  UKxlulation  to  his  voice 
and  pronounce  prop<*rly  nnless  his  understanding  goes  before  his  tongue  and  makes 
him  master  of  the  sentiment.  Accustoming  boys  to  read  aloud  what  they  do  not 
first  understand  is  the  cause  of  those  even,  set  tones,  so  common  amtmg  readers, 
which  when  they  had  once  got  a  habit  of  using  they  find  so  difficult  to  correct, 
by  which  means  among  fifty  readers  we  scarcely  find  a  good  one.  For  want  of  g<KMl 
Heading,  ]>ieces  published  with  a  view  to  influence  the  minds  of  men  for  their  own 
or  the  public  bi'uefit  lose  half  their  force.  Were  there  but  one  goml  reader  in  a 
neighbfirhood  a  public  orator  might  be  heanl  throughout  a  nation  with  the  same 
advantages,  and  have  the  same  effect  npon  his  audience  as  if  they  stood  within  the 
reach  (»f  his  voice. 

Here,  as  ever,  Franklin  bases  his  ideas  of  education  npon  the  iMl- 
vantages  which  were  to  be  derived  from  them  in  promoting  the  general 
welfare.  He  would  have  boys  learu  reading  in  order  to  understand 
the  sentiment,  and  not  merely  to  understand,  but  that  the  sentiment 
might  intlnence  them  as  if  it  had  been  spoken  to  them,  for  a  book 
in  Franklin's  opinion  had  no  right  to  exist  unless  it  contributed  to  the 
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public  twm-Ur,  and  reftdiDg,  tli«  nt-atut  by  wbieli  Ibn  tbrninht  u(  (lie 
iHMtk  wati  iiiiitlf  imblir,  Bhoald  be  tuDcbt  t<>  tlif>  lulvaiitiiKt-  of  tlie  whole 
nation.  Tht-rv  uiil  be  oocasioo  &«>iucntly  fo  refer  In  Kraiiklin'n  pliiii 
r<ir  thp  I'll iir;i linn  of  childreib 

TIk-  Junto  ivitri  nliuost  M  advantageous  to  Kranktiii  Hud  his  ii»«o- 
oiatt'H  lut  iiny  iiiiiwrsity  t^  tlie  tiUH-s  mold  haw  bv4<n.  Ui"  coDru|ition 
of  tliv  uii'IIiimI^  iiiid  pOMibilJtles  of  Nptf-cdm-utioii  wuh  larf;<-,  ntid  the 
H'livt)  iutvn-'-i  wUii-li  each  member  of  the  Juuto  Hbowed  hi  its  pnui 
)ierity  dtJitonHtnilvtl  to  him  the  odvuDtug^  iu  ftraeral  education  of  tb« 
uuiH'  nit-(li(KlH  whit':i  mode  the  Junto  |>nHtp<>ro«»t.  The  conlndliDg 
jtrincipk-  »(  tbi-  >liiiita  was  that  of  >«cilf-iiit«re«t;  it«  rales  and  usagw 
an-fvidently  d<Tiv<-U  from  PraaUJirM  n^-ollev^tloiiKOf  Outtuii  Mutbtr's 
Ut^nfflt  .SK'ictifH.  Cotton  Mather  hiid  Rnmtly  hilluvncwl  Prunkiiu  in 
hiiiyoiilli  uiid  b:wl  oriKinated  a  h>iiu-iu  of  ncigbbirhoud  gnildx,  or  bvu- 
efli  MN-if  tirit.  w)iii-h  were  formed  in  tbf  wrrrul  CouKri'tPilional  ebun-liwi 
dirwtly  nndiT  Malher'a  tntlaence.  TIk-m-  iinriptin>s  to  twenty  of  wbioh 
Hallirr  liimrwll'  l>el«nged,  werf  org:ini/tHl  for  tti<^  |>nrpa'«<*  of  promntlDE 
the  Ki-iier.il  iiiicieHt4  of  religion  in  >l'.wwa(-bu>*clt«  lutd  Mather  bad 
drawn  np  "itTtain  |K)iNtiifbrooiisid<-i-;ittun*' — that  is,  rnlefl  or  nrd«>rH  for 
the  inaiiui;om«-iit  iiiid  to  indicate  tb<-  wopr  n(  thv  aovictieK.  Tlie  rule* 
for  thf  iturerniiH-iit  of  Mather*!!  sottftieH  are  inlemttinj;  an  ttw  i>rw«- 
dt-nl  lor  lli<>  riil(>-<  <t(  the  Pbilodelpbia  Juubr. 

Tlie  "I'uiiito  «ir'  <3ouHideratioa''  kcrc  the  CnllowiDi:: 

I.  !■  thi-rr any  ii-iunrlLabU dbordar in  Ibr  p\%.r  iliiil  miaLrn*  iiir  rndpsvut  foi 
lhr.ri|i|irr»i..n  -t  it:  aii-l  in  what  foir,  lUrl.    aj.  itiji  w  «<.arav>.r  ll  f 

L'.  I*  il<rr-  iiiy  panii  iilw  |>«ri<  n  wboM  .l».n'l<  tlj  l-><bs>  kt  ma;   l»  aiolalvna 

■III)  ixt  iiotiiTK'ii*  ili.il  «i- may  <I  I  W..I  lohrad  uutu  llir  ■.ilil  pcmuD  mir  EbutUlile 
m<la»>niU->niiF    i>r  aro  ihpre  any  rontoadluB  pamiaa  wbam  wn  abvulU  MliniMilali,  U» 

3    l«  thi-K-  icii  nf>r.  ul  MrrlM  to  the  lutmatof  T*ll|hin  whie\>   ■»  luy  nitivra- 
|piit]>  •l-'>ir-'  o'lr  i>iiiii-i4>r  tu  Uka  BOticaorf 
I    !•  ili-f-  .iii>il>iii;;  we  May  do  wall  l«  nntioa  >■)«  tha  imaliet^  Int  Um  farlhw 

S  ■•  iliro  atiT  •H.rt  uf  DBcwrB  taaag  om  to  lach  a  4*ct«a  inunluilfal  nt  ibatr 
■lot J  rbsf  »■  in.>\  <1"  •<!!  lo  mind  tiktmof  Itt 

It  t'.iii  ..Tit  riirh-i  iiif-ihodabe  dfTivd,  llul  Isnoraar*  aod  WkkadiMB*  majr  ba 
rlijH'l   iroi r   |^"pl.-  iu  K«nenl,  and  tkal  boMckvM  pial;    Ui  partlL-vUt  may 

T.  |xh'.  tli.Ti'  j].]<'-.tr  JDV  iiutaiuvtr  o|i|>nMhiB  <«  rraadaloHnf  In  tlu  4aall>Wt 
uf  Jill  *>il  <<i  ]-..]■[.  iliii  majr  i-all  fur  on r -waja  !■  fd  It  nrtlAadf 

X  1.  (Iirf  iti.  mil',  r  (•>)■>■  hambljBbiaJtaiu  tbr  U«taUUT>i  ]m«ar  ta  Im  ««■ 
arl..l  ,r.f<  >  I.-  t..r  i.>it.tl<-  brQrfllt 

•J  t>f>  "■  Vixi"  I't  .1111  iirnon  Isninlialiiiil  uiKlrr  mnv  anl  aad  aMlclina;  and  ia 
th'i--.i<.>i!iir,/  ».   11,.^  •1.<(.>rtbr>a«o>r..r><M-haakaiirtadiuEl|blHnt 

]■•    II  ■•  ..lit  p.i-..r,  jTiT  |>rupuMl  tumal'!  farnarnva  fbnli«adrasuceatKl  aaabt- 
■U"  ,  III  ii  " irt- : .-  -  laav  Iw  in  a  pinbaMa  tud  ncaUr ca|wrliy  lo  pvmui  tb*  lu- 
lu M.itli-r-  i;i'M<-flt  Hucietiat  Pmnklhi,  m  a  toy,  bod  heonldUM-oft 
Kiiiiii  <it'  .1  ]>tu<  iK'.il  cbariH-ter  Iteaiiu^  upuu  tin:  luiuiLxliaiUi  t;uui.-uiiis  ' 
biv  jU)ui  biui,  ;tiiil  the  impr«Mioa  on  hbi  mind  woa  permanaBt.    . 
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stntctwl  by  this  boyish  experience,  in  1730  lie  org^anized  the  Junto  with 
u  purpose  similar  to  that  of  the  sociotiea — the  improvement  of  its  mem- 
l>er8  and  their  fellowcitizens  in  virtue,  knowledfce,  and  practical  wisdom. 
Franklin  did  not  seek  to  teach  relig^ion,  but  to  encourage  the  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge  in  morals,  politics,  and  natural  history-.  The  mem- 
bership in  the  Junto  was  limit4Ml;  and  a  candidate  declared  his  love  for 
mankind  in  general,  his  belief  in  freedom  of  thought,  a  love  of  truth  for 
truth's  sake,  and  his  desire  to  obtain  knowledge  without  prejudice,  and, 
I>orhaps  of  chiefest  importance,  to  communicate  to  others  all  kinds  of 
useful  information  within  his  power. 

The  tJunto  met  on  Friday  evenings,  and  its  rules  illustrate  Franklin's 
theory  as  to  ^'abrupt  contradiction  and  positive  argumentation,"  and 
the  "modest  diffidence''  of  "a  humble  inquirer  and  doubter."  There- 
fore, insteiul  of  prescribing  dogmatic  rules,  or,  as  we  would  say,  adopt- 
ing a  constitution  and  by-laws,  the  Junto,  at  the  opening  of  its  meetings, 
read  twenty- four  queries  which,  it  will  be  uotice<l,  may  be  grouped  under 
the  three  headings  of  morals^  politics,  and  natural  philosophy.  These 
queries  were: 

Have  yon  reiMl  over  these  qneriM  this  morning  in  order  to  consider  what  you  might 
have  to  ofl'er  the  Junto  touching  any  one  of  them  f    Viz : 

1.  Have  you  met  with  anything  in  the  author  you  lant  read,  remarkable  or  suitable 
to  l>e  communi('ate<l  to  the  Junto,  particularly  in  history,  morality,  poetry,  physic, 
travels,  mechanic  arts,  or  other  parts  of  knowledge? 

2.  What  new  Htory  have  you  lately  heard  agreeable  for  telling  in  conversation? 

3.  Hath  any  citizen,  in  your  knowledge,  failed  in  his  business  lately,  and  what 
have  you  heard  of  the  eansef 

4.  Have  you  lately  heard  of  any  citizens  thriving  well,  and  by  what  means? 

5.  Have  you  lately  heard  how  any  present  rich  man,  here  or  elsewhere,  gut  his 
estate? 

6.  Do  you  know  of  a  fellow-citizen  who  has  lately  done  a  worthy  action  deserving 
praise  and  imitation,  or  who  has  lately  committed  an  error  proper  for  us  to  be  warned 
against  and  avoid? 

7.  WHiat  unhappy  effects  of  intemperance  have  you  lately  ol>Herved  or  heard,  of 
iuiprud«-nce,  of  paMitm,  or  of  any  other  vice  or  folly  f 

K.  What  happy  effects  of  t6m]>erance,  of  prudence,  of  motleratiou,  or  any  other 
virtue? 

\K  Have  you,  or  any  of  your  acquaintance,  been  lately  sick  or  wounded?  If  so, 
what  rcniedies  were  used,  and  what  were  their  effects? 

10.  Whom  do  you  know  that  are  shortly  going  on  voyages  or  journeys,  if  one 
Hhoiild  have  occaHion  to  send  by  them? 

11.  \Ui  you  think  of  any  thing  at  present  in  which  the  Jnnto  may  be  serviceable 
Ut  mankindf  to  their  country,  t4»  their  friem^,  or  to  themselves? 

12.  Hath  any  detterving  stranger  arrived  in  town  since  last  meeting,  that  you  have 
heard  of?  And  what  have  you  heard  or  olMserved  of  his  character  or  merits?  And 
whether,  think  you,  it  lies  in  the  |»ower  of  the  Jnnto  to  oblige  him,  or  encourage 
him  iM  he  deserves? 

i:i.  IK>  you  know  of  any  young  beginner  lately  set  np,  whom  it  lies  in  the  power 
of  the  Junto  any  way  to  encourage? 

14.  Have  you  lately  ol>served  any  defect  in  the  laws  of  your  cotintrgf  of  which  it 
would  be  prop«*r  to  move  the  legislature  for  an  amendment?  Or  do  you  know  of 
any  l>eneAcial  law  that  is  wanting? 
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IS.  Ilatr  you  Utclj  ^liMirrad  Mijiaoroacliiiieiiloii  tlif  jaot  UliortiMoriltniinopUt 

IB.  Ilalb  any  lodj'  htiaok»4  rovreplUaUoii  UtoIfT  Aud  wliat  c%n  the  JuiiUi  do 
toionia  arciiriu);  il  T 

IT.  I«  thrrr  uii.v  uiab  whoH  frlraidsUp  yov  wuit,  and  wbieti  lh«  Jnnto,  or  anf  of 
Uwro,  ran  jirwun  for  .  .,ii  f 

IH.  Ilarn  ;i>u  lately  i.'-ard  aaf  ■wnbar'a  ehanetar  •tUahad,  and  how  kara  jm 
d'hadrd  iir 

19.  Ilalb  an.v  iu;iii  iiijinvt  ya*.  thim  wh«n  II  bin  th«  pu«ar  of  tfaa  JonUt  Ippv^ 
carr  rnlrraaf 

K.  In  wbai  inaiiUFr  •-;in  the  Jmihi,  ur  anf  of  llMai,  aa^l  j'iid  ia  aitj-  of  jroor  Imm- 
anbladtslKDo? 

:il.  Ilavf  vim  any  wnehiy  affair  «■  b-aad  io  wkidi  j-un  Ulok  thv  advin  uf  iha 
Jnolo  niay  («■  of  arn  i-,.- 1 

£■>.  What  IwuFiitn  liku-  yna  Ulalr  nralrfld  fraui  anj  man  luil  prtaantl 

21  talWn' niiy  diffl.  iili>  )■  OMllata  af  Hirinl"!),  nf  Jaattix  aud  li^nalipa,  oliloh 
Jon  Moulil  Riailly  huk.  .Itaraaatid  «l  UUa  UmeT 

24.  I>n  yiiii  H-n  atiy  Ihlnf  aMha  in  ihm  jirriml  (nutotn*  ur  pniri-iHlia|t*  xf  tha 
Janlu  wliii'h  miidii  1>r   imi>D<l«dt 

ThiH  |>nw'tii-»l  im^tiia  for  a  llb«ral  «lnrnliuii  wom  cflVvtoil  1>.v  FranlcliD 
wheD  lie  WHH  but  I'l  yrant  uf  age,  mid  nD<loiiljt(il)j^  tbo  lulvaiitAfiefi 
which  lie  itntl  hii«  nKMkciaiea  itbtjiiuM  ftt>iii  their  diM-tuwiuiiK  in  tho 
Jaoto  liiFKt'l.v  eoiitnbuli-d  bi  Fruaklio'a  BDMtwi  in  lifi>,  uuil  tomliil  in 
Bba|ie  111!  Iiix  idt^x  m  Muinittiiii.  If  auyow  wttuM  antlcrMtmDil  Frank- 
lin'fl  itlru  iif  i(  M-liiMil,  It-t  hiiH  rtnulue  the  liiMtor>'  *tt  the  Junto. 

The  tiuien  vn-rv  ]>ri^liicllve  ofa  different  set  irf'iitquirimor  qiwwtiauti 
for  drbalt' tbaii  would  intt'mtt  a  nuderti  detutlnn  Miciety;  wt>  nmat 
not  forift't  tbiil  Ihi-  WcbteonUi  eantarjr  in  Americn  wm  the  pcrj<Ml  of 
the  dft«Tiiiiti:iti<iii  <*{  ibe  thcwrr  at  rf|inbliraD  Bovernipeiil,  and  Uut 
Juulu  diiU'UHHetl  [Ktliiii-al  qoMtiona,  *11  of  wfali-b  k-iuIcmI  to  tbft  de&ui* 
tion  of  ){(tveniiii<-i)i.  Thtt  prditii-al  tbtnkttrs  of  the  riehtconth  iwntuiyj 
fcavr  at  the  dcliiiition  of  (Kir  tbfUMy  iif  tlie  nnlntv  iif  pivernnH'Dt,  UmI 
iiineln-nrli  <x-iiltir>  i->  wiirking  unt  the  Ihefio'  »f  (Jii-  ndmiDiHtruliiiii  of] 
gov«Tiiii)>-iit.  Till'  [lobUt'itl  iliM-uwiionfl  fu  tb«  •lautit,  oa  Mtme  of  t 
Bubjco'tN  jirr  rw'udiil,  wetv: 

•  '■n  sill   uui-   |>jTiii'  lUr  fHrai  iif  fTiraMaiil  aah  all  aiaitkiMK     Haw  ■ 
P«.r«>..>,  ..r  III.  l-tkr.  tw  iMpnitW  iM  aw  adnniagaf 

Siiiiii-  III'  tin-  iiiiiinU  iiumtlmui  wer*: 

Whi.h  1*  ^••.riiM.tij!.  a  bad  aatiaa  i<iia«t  w(Ui  a  CmJ  latnlloa.  or  a  ic<>»^ 

Willi.    I.J.I    .l.l.'l,I...I.I 

Shuiil'l  It  I-  ilip  .1IIII  "f  (itiiliHufiky  to  rradtcatc  tW  paaoianil 
Ian  s  II.  in  .Fri>'  jt  i-rfHiivD  in  thH  IMaf 
Will.  I.   i<  •.'.1.  I..  1,1  .L>  a  frWwl  at  a  wlaa  ar  food  mam  llial  M  (laor,  ur  of  a  rtib' J 
nil.,  ihii  ..  t.M.h.f  y,^  norcmal. 

Ubi.hot  It..  i«.-i<  lU  xraalaallMaUilharMiatr;  If  Ibar  bothdfait 

4lf  i|iii-ti>iim  liiiiiliiDiC  on  tiutuntl  lrliiIo<U'i[ibj' : 

Whrnr.  <-.n<..iti>  .t.  ••  tbalaUodaon  ibeoalBldBofataakafdtbathaaooUw 

\Vh>  il.^-  ih«  ttAuir  uf  ■  caadia  land  apward  ta  a  aplMt 
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And  of  questiona  of  a  praftical  turn,  one  suggestive  of  Franklin 
himself: 

Would  not  All  oflico  of  inAiiraneo  for  Bcrvautti  be  of  Rervice,  and  what  uiethodn  are 
proper  for  cro<*tin«j  such  an  office f 

This  is  of  interest  when  we  think  of  the  numerous  companies  which 
now  insure  employers  against  loss  by  employt^s,  and  in  other  formsy  of 
the  insurance  of  domestic  service. 

The  Junto  was  limited  to  a  membership  of  twelve,  and  Frankliif  in- 
sisted on  kindness  of  speech,  goixl  manners,  and  cheerfulness  in  debate, 
which  were  8e<*ured  by  common  agreement,  by  the  singing  of  songs,  and 
by  diversions  of  various  kinds.  The  intluence  of  the  Junto  on  Amen- 
(•an  life  is  felt  to  this  day.  America  was  probably  the  first  country  in 
the  world  in  which  debating  WK^eties  have  prospered  among  all  classes 
of  men,  and  they  have  tended  to  educate  the  American  people.in  all 
sorts  of  subjects  which  have  contribute<l,  as  Dean  Stanley  would  have 
wiid,  to  the  **  education  of  after  life."  A  volume  might  be  written  on 
the  intluence  of  debating  societies  in  the  education  of  Americans. 

I  do  not  understiind  that  Franklin  would  make  a  school  a  debating 
society  merely,  but  an  examination  of  his  plan  for  six  classes  in  an 
English  school  shows  how  the  methods  and  ends  of  the  Junto  were 
ever  present  in  his  mind.  The  third  class  in  his  English  school  was 
''to  be  tAught  s)M>aking  pro|>eiiy  and  gracfully,  which  is  near  akin  to 
g<KKl  re4[uling,  and  naturally  follows  it  in  the  studies  of  youth.^  The 
scholars  were  to  ''begin  with  learning  the  elements  of  rhetoric  from 
some  short  system,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  most  use- 
ful troi>es  and  flgures.*' 

Let  all  their  bad  habita  of  npeakin^,  all  offenses  against  good  grammar,  all  oor* 
rupt  or  foreign  accents,  and  all  improper  phrnnes  be  pointed  out  to  them.  Short 
8pe<*cheM  iVoni  the  Roman,  or  other  hiHtory,  or  from  the  parHamentary  debates,  might 
be  got  by  heart,  and  delivered  with  the  proper  action,  etc.  Speeches  and  scenes 
in  our  lM>Mt  trage<1ieN  and  comedies  (avoiding  everything  that  could  injure  the  morals 
of  youth)  might  likcwiHe  bo  got  by  rote,  and  the  boyH  exercisetl  in  delivering  or  act- 
ing  them;  great  care  l»eing  taken  U>  fonn  their  manner  after  the  truest  models. 

For  their  further  improv«*mentT  and  a  little  to  vary  their  studies  [he  says]  let 
tlicni  n<»w  begin  to  read  history,  after  having  got  by  heart  a  short  table  of  the  prin- 
cipal e)NK-hs  in  chronology.  They  may  b«*gin  with  Rollings  ancient  and  Roman  his- 
toi  ii'M.  and  pn»ceed  at  proi>er  honrs,  as  they  go  through  the  subsequnt  clartscA,  with 
the  \h*hX  hiritorif'M  of  our  nation  and  colonieM.  Lei  emulation  be  excited  among  the 
th<*  bnyw  by  giving,  we<>kly,  littlo  prizes,  or  other  small  encouragements,  to  those  who 
an*  abb*  to  give  the  Inwt  account  of  what  th«?y  have  read,  as  to  time,  places,  names 
of  p4*rH4inH,  etc.  Thin  will  make  them  rea4l  with  att4*nti(m,  and  imprint  the  history 
well  in  their  memories.  In  remarking  on  the  history  the  master  will  have  fine  op' 
port  unities  of  iuMtilling  instruction  of  various  kinds,  and  improving  the  morals  as 
well  as  the  understandings  of  ycuith. 

All  this  in  the  spirit  of  the  Junto,  the  book,  the  moral  instniction, 
the  debate;  but  there  is  more  of  the  Junto  also: 

The  natural  and  mechanir  history  c(»ntained  in  the  '*S|>ectacle  de  la  Nature*' 
might  also  b«  l»egnn  in  this  class,  and  the  subject  should  be  continueil  through  thd 
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Hiilru'<|nr]ii  t  l;<KTi>  l>y  oUier  bool*  nt  ihr  >iuiiir  kln<1 ;  for,  m<il  l<i  llii-  ka»nln]|;<'  of 
•liil;,  iliii  kinil  •■(  krinivlo<l){e  in  rfTlninly  iho  nuMt  iincriil  un  wvU  ni  ibv  ■■..»(  i-iitcr- 
taiiiiri;;.  Tin'  iii'Tiliiiiit  niaj  t1ii'r-'l'>  1<ti  niiiililitil  Ih-IIit  tti  nnilrrvtniiil  maii\  runaRHHl- 
itieH  ill  iraili*;  tlif  1ian(lirra(bthiBu  In  lni|>rtivi<  bUi  bimliiana  by  now  Itutrnmirnto, 
niiiLiiirrH,  anil  m^iu-rialiii  and  frii|OFtill]r  hititii  arc  given  fnr  new  man n fact uiva,  ar 
iiew  UH'tlindn  of  iinproviti);  lam),  lliat  innj  bo  kI  un  foot  greatljr  to  thv  advautaga 
uf  nroiintry- 

It  is  not  straiige  that  Frnnklrii  kIioiiUI  prnnoiinrc  ntncKtM  in  natural 
liistor>'  "  <lif  niost  iiitcrul  as  wtdl  an  tlit-  niuHt  micrtaliiiiif!.''  lit*  saw  In 
tliciii  till-  jMiNttihilitieH  or  almost  inllniU-  imiiroTrinciit  in  iniuiura(>tares 
and  aKriciilliii'c.  His  viewn  oftbe  viiliu'  to  inuimfiu-tiirM  of  HtndicK  in 
natural  liiHlory  JH  reniarkaMf.  Tor  at  the  timet  in  wliirh  he  wrotu  there 
wcrt>  no  mnniiliictureo  in  Amerira,  ami  hin  broad  i;<>neruliuition  of 
tlic  vnliit'  iif  mechanicH  ami  nutunil  hiHtorj'  aiitit-ipatt^s  onr  prenent 
miiiinfiU'tnrtnK  age. 

Thront;liiiiit  liix  life  Franklin  van  a  acieutiHc  man,  Itnl  lie  tic«ni«  to 
liave  nindr  nil  liiit  fxiwrimenlH  in  Mri<<n<-«  fur  ntilit»riaii  ]tur]>ow«.  He 
M«nM  never  lo  have  |tnniue<l  si^it-ntifle  In^-vKtigatioiiit  tii«i«]y  for  K]>ecii- 
iHtinti.  Th<'  wliole  ca«t  of  hiH  mind  vraa  of  a  pnurtiuil  kind,  and  h»  ad- 
viH-iiti-d  till-  study  of  "  nntnnil  and  niccliaidc  hErtory"  in  school  because 
Kiirli  sludifH  uniild  jrive  hint*  "invatlr  to  I)k  advantngv  of  the  coun- 
try." Till'  nisiliim  of  Pranklin'A  |>bui  for  ioclndiMR  natural  lustory  in 
its  t>ri>:iili'.-l  nieaninK  in  thv  cnnrm  of  mud)-  is  •iKiiitteantly  recneiiiwd 
in  thi'  rniindaiion,  midowmpiit.  inrrt-aw,  and  praclica)  valne  of  the  nn> 
nierons  l«'olinii-:il  schools  in  the  rrmnlry  al  tho  prencnt  time.  Ho  an- 
ti<-i]iiitf<l  till-  i-liief  educatinmil  df|Mr1iin>  of  inndem  tinit^a. 

In  the  .hint"  were  discoKAi-tl  niMny  of  the  f-i-<rnoml(t  que«tio»H  of  the 
day.  itiid  one  delialeao  fnt«ri-Kli-d  Frnnklin  that  he  t-)aborate<l  the  nuh- 
jfN'l  ill  a  paiii])l)li-t  entitled  -•  'Hie  Kalnn>  ami  NeccMtlly  of  a  l*»|ier  Tur- 
reiiry,"  ii  pniiiplilct  of  fcreal  tiu|iortttni-«  pm;tii;nlly  at  the  time  and  in 
titt-  history  iit'|>»tilieal  econmiiy,  and  of  whii-b  more  will  l»i-  said. 

'[')■<'  or^aiiixatiim  of  the  .lunlu  made  known  more  (lenrly  oiie  of  the 
Niiiit"  'it  till-  till])-,  a  libnuy.  Tin-  uirmbera  Itnd  a  few  IhmiIlh  as  ibejr 
]H'i-u>ii^il  |ir>>iH-iiy,  but  there  were  not  enoagfa  books  anions  them  to 
I1II-.1  I  III'  «  ant-*  cif  the  sneiety.  The  iDeeAogs  of  tlie  Junto  were  first 
lit'lil  Ml  a  lavi'i  n.  Olio  of  the  alebonsea  conmon  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
iinic.  nlii-r<'  tli<-  iitemlMTs  aHsembled  informally  and  brooght  sncb 
iH-ik-  a-  illii^iiat'il  llie  Kubjetts  for  debate.  This  seems  to  have  sag- 
u't'-iiil  ti>  I't^iiikliii  tln-orpiniEationof  a  lilmiry  for  theaseof  the  Junto 
III  ili'l.-iN-.  Ili<  sii;;i:fKiion  was  approvetl  and  a  small  room  in  Mr. 
(W.IK-'-  liiiii-i'  "a-i  liin-d  tor  the  nse  of  the  Junto  and  for  the  storage  of 
iIk  Ixxk-.  SniK'  of  the  tnemlters  iromploined  that  their  books  were 
Mii-ii^td.  ami  ilii'ii-fore  took  ihem  bonic  and  depriTed  the  Jnntoof  the 
Mm-  iif  tbi-ni. 

Till-  lii>ii:ra|>her  of  Franklin  r«!minds  os  that  books  in  1731  wen  not 
liki-  Uxiks  ri)  our  day,  eheap,  abundant,  and  of  convenieDtidxe; 
heavy  folios  i>i  that  time— and  some  of  the  original  books  of  the  Jii 
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■iiIm<s|iipiii  •Liimi  lij  oUwr  bookaof  the  mow  kind;  for,  nezi  t»  thf  knowledge  of 
■till;,  iliia  kinil  i>f  knAwleilfa  U  Miteinly  tke  Moat  neeftil  aa  well  aatlie  moat  enter- 
taiiiitij;.  Tlir  iiKTrlinnt  may  thrtebjbftmiableft  better  tannderatMidmanycomiDad- 
itirs  in  lrail>-;  (lie  liandirranaBiMi  to  laipraTe  fala  bualnea*  by  new  lturtmro«nta, 
niixliim.  bikI  iitnU-riaU;  and  fr«|WDU7  blnla  amgiTwi  for  new  maBUfketimia,  or 
new  mrthoilaof  iiiiproTinit  land,  tlwt  nay  be  aet  on  foot  fnfttlj  to  tbe  advantage 

It  is  not  Htraiige  tliftt  FrtnUin  sbottld  proDounee  stndiM  in  natorfll 
hiiitnry  '■  tlic  nioMt  nBefiil  aa  wdl  u  the moHt  entvitainisg."  H«  saw  in 
tbcm  tlif  {MtiMibilitiwof  aliiMWt  inSnite  improvemeiit  in  mannfafitaras 
and  n(n'i<'n)(iiri-.  Uii  Tiewa  of  tbe  Talae  tp  manufiutores  ofstadieii  in 
natural  tiintory  is  remarkable,  for  at  the  time  in  wbicli  lii'  unit*-  liters 
wprv  no  manufactures  in  America,  and  bis  broad  geiiurultKiition  of 
tlip  Ta]uf  uf  iiie<-banics  and  natural  blstor;  anticipates  oar  prewnt 
nuiimrwinriiie  age. 

TbrOnKliiiiti  liiti  life  Franklin  was  a  scientiflc  man,  boi  lie  frams  to 
bate  madi'  iill  his  ex|>eriment«  in  science  for  ntilit^an  iniriMiM-x.  He 
neetiiH  never  to  huve  pnrs&ed  scientific  InvMtJgatiMui  met'>>ly  for  Hiieca- 
iMtinii.  The  whole  cut  of  bis  mind  was  of  a  pntcticiJ  kind,  and  lie  ad- 
vorati><l  tlif  ataily  of  "  natural  and  mechanic  blstory"  in  m-1kh)I  bccanse 
am-h  Ktudies  wimld  give  bints  "frreatly  to  tbe  advantact-  of  tbe  coun- 
try." Th<-  wJMlom  of  Franklin's  plan  tot  indoding  uatiinil  history  in 
its  bro;t<l«'i>t  meaning  intbeoonne  of  study  iaaigniflcanily  recojrnixed 
ill  thi-  fouiidation,  endowment,  increase,  and  practical  Vklut-  of  the  nil- 
mcmuK  terhniral  schnols  in  tbe  oonotlT  at  the  present  iiim'.  Itcitn- 
tioiiMttil  (hf  chief  educational  departure  of  modem  timc". 

In  ibe  Junto  were  diMcassed  many  of  tlte  eoonomio  qvi< -^lioni  <if  ibi> 
day.  and  ont'tlebatesointereHted  Franklin  that  beelabor:ilci)  rh<'  niil>- 
jpi'l  in  :i  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Nature  and  Neoeafdtyof  it  I'aii(>r  (_'or- 
n*ii<*y,~  I)  ]iani|iblpt  of  great  importance  practically  at  tin'  linii-  and  in 
the  hiHixry  of  jHiliiiral  economy,  and  of  which  more  will  )»■  said. 

Tliv  orjiaiii/ation  of  tbe  Junto  madeknown  more  cleaily  our  of  the 
waittf*  of  the  time,  a  libraty.  Tbe  members  had  a  few  IxHikt)  cm  their 
|MTM)u;*l  ]>ro|HTiy,  Uit  there  were  not  enough  books  atnoni;  thrm  b* 
mei-i  the  wnht- i>f  the  Mtriety.  The  meeAngs  of  tbe  Junto  wen- flrst 
liehl  in  It  i»vi-in.»ii*<or  the  alebouMs  common  in  Pbila<i.]|)bia  at  tbe 
tinii-.  nhcn-  rlie  nirmbvnt  mwembled  infonnally  and  l'i>>of;ht  sueb 
U->kK  Hit  i)lii>ri:iri-<l  the  niibjN-tM  for  debate.  This  seems  in  hnvi*  ang- 
{;•— It'll  if>  h'r;itikliii  throrKaniiaticm  of  a  library  for  theuM-i>rM)C  Junbi 
ill  <li-l>.ii<'.  Ml-  HiicireNiion  wait  ^proved  and  a  Bmatl  r<xini  in  Mr. 
tii.u')-'-  )i<ii)i'  M.tfi  hirr<l  lor  tbe  use  of  tbe  Junto  and  for  ilie  Ntorotfe  of 

Un  l.-.L-.    s> -  of  the  members  ctimplained  that  tbeii  IkhiIih  w«« 

ioi-iiru<l.  itinl  ila-nrore  took  them  home  and  deprived  tbe  Jnntoof 
ii-«-  of  thi-m. 

'I'lif  )>i..i;i.i|>li<'r  of  Franklin  reminds  u«  that  books  in  1731  wa 
liL>-  Ix-.Lk  I.I  oiir  dity,  rheap.  abundant,  and  of  convenient  stft 
heitvv  fohit-  ••!  that  time~and  aooie  of  the  original  books  of  the 
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■■■lM><|netil  clnsiH*  l>j  ntbcr  book*  at  tho  •Jinui  kind ;  £ur.  iii-nt  to  Utr  knnwMce  af 
ilutf ,  tUU  kinil  iif  knnwliMlen  in  r<>ruinl.v  lilfl  tnnut  iiwriil  no  ircll  a*  tbit  nuwt  mter- 
taiiilns.  Tlio  imfititttil  oinj  lln-n-U)' I* i-iiaWful  iM-tlcr  tn llIlll(^rll1aTuI many i-nminad- 
lUn>  til  trail'-;  llin  hatHlk¥itri«niaii  to  iin|>rovo  lila  liiitlnoHa  by  new  luatninwtiU, 
mlitnrni,  aoil  niBb-riala;  aa<)  ftw(D«itlj  liinia  an>gir«n  fnr  rkw  manuraoliinw,  «r 
new  aHrlboda  of  iiiiprurinii  latiil,  Ihul  may  )h-  act  on  foot  greftlly  to  the  Bdvsiilaf:^ 
at  a  ruaniry. 

It  is  lint  Mtraiijfo  thai  Franklin  i«)i(>uUl  pronounce  «1mli<>-t  in  natural 
hio^ry  "  tliv  uioMt  iiHvful  a"  wtJl  an  tlit^muKt  <*iitflrtuiuiii):."  Il*>  miw  iii 
tbpin  ttii- iMMwibilJtiM  of  almost  inlliiiU'  improve ini'iit  iti  iiuuiufiMtitrot 
Mid  aRTJmliuri-.  Uis  viewaof  the  viiluv  tf>  muinifacturesof  Mtudiv*  in 
iiatoral  Uiatfiry  is  remorltablp^  for  at  the  time  in  which  h«  wrote  there 
were  no  inaimractareH  in  AmeriiTa,  au<l  hit)  brnitti  freneraliuition  of 
the  Talne  nf  niefhanicH  antl  iiatnnil  hiMorj'  anticipntes  onr  present 
mniMifactnrint;  aii^e. 

Tbrftnttlxxii  liU  life  Frntikltn  was  a  wientiflr  man,  Iml  lie  tteems  Ut 
Itarc  maili-  all  his  i*z|NfriiueiilH  in  Kcieni-c  for  utilitarian  pur]K»ie«.  He 
MMoiK  never  (ft  liave  pnnint.'il  Hcientillr  inveHtiffationti  merely  for  ii|ieoa- 
bliiHi.  Tile  whoIi>  niut  of  bix  mind  wan  «>f  a  practicitl  kind,  and  he  ad- 
vo<-ati>t|  the  Klailynf  ^*  natnral  and  uieKhanic  hfHtory"  in  i<Rho«<t  becooae 
■nrh  filiiilipfi  «i<uh)  irive  hiiita  "in^-Atly  to  the  advaiilaue of  tlte coun- 
try." Till-  wiful'tm  <if  Prauklin'a  plan  for  incliidinit  untura)  history  In 
tin  bfiMileHl  mcanliiK  in  the  vounw  of  sliidy  Is  sljcnlQi'antly  rvoognlXMl 
In  lb'>  foundation,  endowtaentt  inen-iwe,  and  prartifat  value  of  Uu)  UB- 
mrnniM  t<Tlniir4il  adKtols  in  the  tMiuntr>' at  the  present  time  HoaO- 
tirl|iut4'<l  ttu-  I'liieredncatkiBal  departure  of  modern  tiOMMi. 

In  lUc  .hini'i  wer«  dlMOMMd  many  of  Ibv  omuoniie  qnealionit  oftlw 
day,  niid  t>nriM>aU!RO  interenttHl  Franklin  Ibal  b«  clal>orate<)  tlw  Mb- 
jert  in  n  pampblel  entttl(-<l  "The  Nature  and  NeocMiityof  a  fajMir  Oar- 
rriK-jr,"  a  )iainpblt>t  of  ureiil  tinportaiH^  pmellcnily  al  the  time  and  la 
the  hiMtKry  nt  ]>i>tilieal  MviDoaiy,  and  of  which  more  will  la-  aaid. 

The  uTKanitMuin  of  tiu-  >lnnio  made  known  ranreeJearly  nneof  tb*. 
waittft  nf  Mm-  lintp,  a  llbrnry.  Tb4>  rai-mlmm  hod  a  few  iHnikit  aa  thcfr 
pi-rmHut  |>f(t|H'tty,  but  t1tin>  wer«>  m>t  miooi^  Imnka  auuioK  lliiiDi  la 
mri'i  till-  Maiitn  nf  iIm*  Mtrkily.  The  uiPelinK"  of  tlif  .lunlo  were  flnt 
bfkl  lu  a  luvnii,  uofdf  ilitt  al«-b(KiP«a  coaimuit  in  I'hlhidi'lpbiaat  IIm 
Uinr,  whi'ic  ilif  tuembt^ni  anaoiuldcd  infominlly  uihI  hnxiRht  anch 
(■■>k-  a*  illii-trMU'il  the  aubjft'ta  flir  delmlrt.  TIii«  »ie»-mn  to  hare  anff- 
etntM  inKninLtin  tbroritaaltaliwtiora  library  for  llir  mwof  the  Jnnio 
ill  driiiiir.  Hi*  Miitirrxtion  wa<i  approred  and  a  umall  nMmi  in  Mr. 
limiV-  I.OUV  W4J<  hir«>d  (or  the  naeof  tbaimloand  for  the  atoniKe  of 
ila  Uaik*.  S>iiif'  of  ihe  niejabeni 
inu>tiM-«t,aiMl  Ilii-frfore  Itiuk  tliem 
km:  nf  tbi-m. 

Tltc  liintcraphrr  of  Fnnkho 
llki*  iBHika  n(  iiuf  day,  rl 
besTy  fiiliii"  III  llial 


'  KiifiKestivo  of  FraiikliaJ 


a,  ilikI  what  liiethudH  Hi 


And  of  qneHtions  nf  a  imii'tiostl   tnni,  i 
hime(.'lf: 

Would  uot  an  olHcn  of  insorancp  fur  aorvnuts  lie 
projiiT  for  orectiuK  Hiioh  an  oflicot 

Tliia  is  of  iiiteiest  wlien  we  think  <rt'  tho  Jimoeroiis  companies  whiol 
now  iiiBiire  employei's  ngniiist  loss  by  emijloy^s,  and  iu  otbei*  forms,  < 
the  iiistiraiice  of  doiiiestie  eer\'iVe. 

The  Junto  was  limited  to  a  membersli'ip  of  twtlve,  aud  Fianklirfin*! 
sintedon  kindness  of  «i>eedi,  good  maniuTH.  and  chefrfulnesaiii  debate, 
whieh  were  swiin-d  by  eomiiion  agrpenient,  by  Ihe  singing  of  fioiigs,  and 
by  diversious  of  variona  kinds.    Tbe  infliieime  of  the  Junto  on  Ainen-^ 
can  life  is  felt  to  tins  day.    America  was  probably  the  first  conntpy  i 
the  world  in  which  debating  soeietiea  have  prnsjiered  among  all  clasac 
of  men,  and  thoy  have  tended  to  educat*  the  American  jK-ople.in  t 
sorts  of  snbjectft  which  have  contributed,  iis  I>ean  Stanley  would  haw 
said,  to  the  ''education  of  after  life."    A  volnmc  might  be  written  o 
the  inlluence  of  debating  societies  in  the  Bdueation  of  Anierieans. 

1  do  not  understand  that  Franklin  would  make  a  school  a  debating 
society  merely,  bat  an  examination  of  his  plan  for  six  classes  in  an 
Englih^h  school  shows  how  the  methods  and  ends  of  the  Jnnto  were 
ever  present  in  hitj  mind.  The  third  class  in  his  Knglish  school  wM 
"to  be  taught  speaking  properly  and  gracfully,  which  is  near  akin  t 
godl  rea*liiig,  and  naturally  follows  it  in  the  studies  of  youth."  Thj 
scholars  were  to  ''begin  with  learning  the  elements  of  rhetoric  fron 
some  short,  system,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  act'uuut  of  the  most  u 
ful  troiies  and  figures." 

Lot  all  tbrir  li»d  liiibita  of  Hpenking,  all  otleanat  ngainst  good  gramuari  all  ei 
nipt  or  foreign  accents,  ami  all  iiujiropiir  jiliraaes  l>e  poiiituil  out  ta  lliem,     I  ~ 
sp«voliOHft'om  the  Roman,  or  other  history,  oi  from  tho  parliamentary  debatee,  n 
tie  got  by  heart,  aud  delivuTed  with  the  proper  aetion,  etc.    tipeechea  and  ei 
ill  vnr  best  tragedi^B  and  cnmi^dlea  (avoiding  erury  thing  tbat  conldii^jurethe  moru 
of  yoiith)  luig-bt  likenJHe  Imj  got  by  rotn,  and  the  buys  oxorciaed  in  delivoriug  oi 
ing  tli«ro;  great  care  beiiii;  tftken  to  fonu  tbeir  inanuer  after  tbo  tiueat  moUuls. 

For  their  furthur  improve ineuWud  a  littlit  tu  Yaty  their  stndies  [he  saya]  lot 
tbnm  now  begin  to  rend  liistory,  afUr  having  gut  by  heart  a  abort  tiiblo  of  tliu  prin- 
cipal epochs  ill  chronology.  Tbey  iiiiiy  begin  ivitb  liollin'a  ancient  and  Koiimn  hia- 
toi'ien.  ntid  procood  at  proper  hoiira,  ua  they  go  throiigit  the  subsequnt  i^lasaea,  with 
the  liCHt  hisloriM  of  our  nation  and  colonies.  LA  nmnlntion  be  exoitiid  among  tltj 
the  boys  liy  giving,  weclcly,  litllupTixea,  oroUier  small  iincoaioguaiButa,  to  thaws  w 
uro  able  to  give  the  beot  aei^ount  uf  what  tbi-y  have  read,  na  to  time,  pUoea,  nun 
of  pcrHanH,  etR.  Thiu  will  mnltu  tboni  rund  with  attention,  and  imprint  thu  hiat 
well  in  tht^i^  memorieii.  In  remarking  on  the  hiatory  the  master  wilt  have  Ann  i 
portiinities  of  iuatilling  instruction  of  various  kinds,  and  improving  tbe  morals  t 
nnll  as  the  undarstao dings  of  yoiitli. 

All  this  in  the  spirit  of  the  Junto,  the  book,  the  moral  instmotioi 
tbe  debate;  bnt  thei-e  is  more  of  the  Jnnto  also: 


Tlie  nntiiral  uiid  i 
might  also  lie  bi>giin 


iiied  in  till'  "Spectacle  dc  la  Natiira 


Biilmcqucnt  rlnHicg  1i;r  ntlior  boaka  nf  the  eamo  kind;  for,  iinxt  tn  the  ksovledri 
duty,  t.liiH  hinil  of  knowlodgo  is  cortninly  the  most  iihp1\i1  nn  well  na  t.ho  moat  eat 
tainioff.  Thi>  nicri^lmnt  niii;  tlivri'Iiy  l)b  pnal>loi1  hotter  to  iinilcrstniiil  mnDy  c. 
ities  in  trodi';  the  linadii^raftMmau  to  improve  hia  liiiaineas  \ty  niwr  liintninicnta, 
mi^ftaroH,  anil  materials;  and  frei|uently  hints  are  given  for  new  miwiiractuivs,  or 
new  methods  of  improving  land,  that  may  lie  set  on  foot  greatly  to  tbe  advantage 
(if  aeoiintry. 

It  is  not  strange  tliat  Franklin  bIiouUI  pronoiinct;  etudieu  in  natural 
history  "  tho  most  iisft'ul  as  well  as  tlmmost  ftnt«rtainiug."  He  saw  in 
thfm  the  iwssibilities  of  almost  infiiiiti^  improvemulit  in  mannfacturea 
and  agricnltnrf.  Hia  viewa  of  the  valne  to  manufactures  of  Ktmlies  iu 
natural  liistoiy  is  remark  al)l(>,  for  nt  tlie  time  iu  nhicli  lie  wrote  tliere 
were  no  manufactures  in  America,  and  bia  broad  generalization  of 
the  value  of  mechanics  and  nataral  history  anticipates  our  i)resent 
maiiufacturing  age. 

TlirOngliout  his  life  Franklin  was  a  scientific  man,  but  he  seems  to 
have  made  all  hia  experiments  in  science  for  utilitsirian  imrpoaea.  He 
seeuis  never  to  have  pursued  scientific  investigations  merely  for  si>ecn- 
iation.  The  whole  cast  of  his  mind  was  of  a  practical  kind,  and  he  ad- 
vocated the  study  of  "natural  and  mechanic  history"  in  school  because 
such  atudies  would  give  hints  "  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try." The  wisdom  of  Franklin's  plan  for  including  natural  history  in 
its  broadest  meaning  in  the  coarse  of  study  is  significantly  recognized 
in  the  foundation,  eiidowinoiit,  increase,  and  practical  value  of  the  na- 
merous  technical  schools  in  the  country  at  the  present  time.  He  an- 
ticipated the  chief  educational  departure  of  modern  times. 

In  the  Junto  were  discussed  many  of  the  economic  questions  of  the 
day,  and  one  debate  so  Interested  Franklin  that  ho  elaborated  the  sub- 
ject in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Natui-e  and  Necessity  of  a  Paper  Cur- 
rency," n  pamphlet  of  great  importance  practically  at  the  time  and  iu 
the  history  of  political  economy,  and  of  which  more  will  be  said. 

Tlie  organization  of  the  Junto  made  known  more  clearly  one  of  the 
wants  of  the  time,  a  library.  The  members  had  a  few  books  as  their 
personal  itroi)erty,  but  there  were  not  enough  books  among  tlteni  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  society.  The  meetings  of  the  Junto  were  first 
held  in  a  tavern,  one  of  the  alehouses  common  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
time,  where  tlie  members  assembled  informally  and  brought  such 
IxNiks  as  illustrat^-d  the  subjects  for  debate.  This  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested to  Franklin  the  organization  of  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  Junto 
in  debate.  His  suggestion  was  approved  and  a  small  room  iu  Mr. 
Grace's  house  was  hired  tor  the  use  of  the  Junto  and  for  the  st<irage  of 
its  iHioks.  Some  of  the  members  comi>luined  that  their  books  were 
misused,  and  therefore  took  them  home  and  deprived  the  Juutoof  tbe 
use  of  them. 

The  biographer  of  Franklin  reminds  us  that  books  in  1731  were  not 
like  books  of  our  day,  cheap,  abundant,  and  of  convenient  size;  the 
heavy  folios  of  that  time — and  some  of  the  original  books  of  the  Junto 


waj  now  bo  seen  in  ibe  Philadelphia  Lihrary-'Vcrc  not  adapted  for 
eaao  of  i^eading  iii  trareliug,  and  Franklin  conceived  of  IbiiiKlJiic  a 
pemMmcmt  libraiy.  With  his  nsnal  sn^racity  ho  made  it  of  common 
iuterest.  A  Babscription  was  nndertiikon  by  which  each  snliscriber 
aboald  contaribnto  2  ponnds  sterling  for  the  first  purchase  of  books  and 
16  Bfaillings  a  year  for  the  increase  of  the  library.  Ho  bad  some  diffi- 
colty  in  Beenring  a  tmfflcient  Rnbscription.  Biding  liimself  under  the 
phrase  of  "a  nnmber  of  friende,"  and  following  the  ruling  principle  of 
*'ltamb)e  diffldenoe"  of  vhicli  he  was  so  fond,  he  was  at  hist  able  lo 
■ee  the  affair  going  on  smoothly,  and  in  five  months  fifty  names  were 
otftained.  A  list  of  books  was  made  out  and  ait  order  to  the  value  of 
45  poonds  was  sent  to  Loudon. 

The  books  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  October,  1732,  and  were  placed 
in  a  room  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Gra<'e  which  was  net  apart  for  thfi  use  of 
the  Janto;  a  librarian  was  appointed,  and  the  books  were  given  out 
onceaweek.  Fraoklhi  served  as  librarian  for  a  time.  The  undertaking 
was  a  snocess  and  we  are  t^ild  of  donations  to  it  of  books,  money,  and 
flDriasities.  It  grew  rapidly;  the  company  obtained  a  charter,  iuid 
fneraased  its  membership  to  a  hundred,  and,  as  Franklin  says: 

TUs  waa  th«  mother  or  all  tlio  NortL  Amerirnn  Hiiliacriptioii  liliT.irJcR,  now  so 
DUiMrMM.  It  Is  Income  n  grout  lliiiif;  in  itHcir,  and  Rnntiiiually  gtwn  on  iiirroashiK; 
ibasa  llbrarira  hftre  Inipmvcil  the  geueral  ctiiivonuitinii  ortlin  AnKricaiiH,  mails  tbo 
eonBian  tradminen  and  farmcrH  na  intelligent  aa  must  geiitleiiien  Itdiu  olber  eoini- 
Mm,  Mid  psTbap«  Lavo  rnntributed  hi  soino  iIsktso  t<i  the  aljiud  so  generally  made 
Oianghoiit  tbe  coluiiies  in  defense  ortbeir  privitegnH.i 

When  Franklin  dcs4Tibes  the  library  an  "a  great  thing  in  itself,"  he 
Is  emphasizing  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  his  etliicntiunal  system,  tlic  use 
<rf the  right  liook.  His  8(.'heme  of  education  emlxHlies  nu'thodical  in- 
strnction  in  a  few  selected  liooks  which  embody  the  best  thoughts  ot 
tlie  best  minds,  which  should  be  conveyed  to  youth  in  the  be^t  man 
ner;  that  is,  in  a  natural  manner.  It  is  iniiHis.-4i)iU>  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  Franklin's  idea  on  America.  If  we  measure  it  by  the  iu- 
flnence  of  libraries  in  our  country,  wc  might  safely  alhrm  that  Amer- 
t  icans  are  more  indebted  to  Benjamin  Franklin  for  their  education  than 
to  any  other  man  that  ever  livtnl.  The  large  )>ossibili(ies  of  Franklin's 
principles  of  education  arc  to  be  vahunl  by  their  adaptability  to  the 
ever-growing  wants  of  the  iieople.  It  should  not  l)o  forgotten  that  the 
principle  of  the  circulating  library  and  the  Drst  principle  of  i<'rai)klin's 
scheme  of  education  gn-w  up  in  his  mind  frrmi  hisown  ex)>eriencc  in 
self-etlui'ution;  in  the  reading  of  books  when  a  ehihl,  in  learning  to 
write  Knglish  correctly  in  the  organization  of  the  Junto,  in  its  debates 
on  inorals,  iwlitit^s,  and  naturiil  philosophy,  and  in  tb<'  necessary  equip- 
ment for  its  debates — a  library. 

Franklin's  practical  mind  seems  to  have  viewed  moi-uUty  as  it  viewed 
pohtics  and  natural  philosophy,  that  by  tliinking,  by  ex|M>riman!L^Vs^ 
obttervatioD,  and  by  practice,  a  man  inVght  aitwft  «X.  \wtn^  \»sSs*i^«!«^ 


»  Tin:    rVIVRIWITY  OP  PKNSSYI.VANIA. 

winili)  Iw  ii  ;;r»->s  iii-j:]ift  iif  FraDklin'n  pliilofu>phyof  edacaticm  wsn 
!•  lo  •■■nil  Miiiii'  ii<-i-i>iiiit  of  liM  "Art  nf  Virtoe."  Wi^  iiiiiHt  not  forget 
litr  Fntiikhii  WHK  iHirii  in  Nt^w  EnirlHiiil;  titnt  liin  fittlicr  and  mother 
i-r«-  iui-iiiIh  tn  I'f  tin-  otil  Sonlli  rhnrrli,  nnd  that  lie  Iifmiielf  was  lup- 
anl  tlifri-:  tlial  liiit  iMrli<-i(t  iuipnMwiimH  ver»  n>ti(pon8  impreHaiuns; 
ixi  Ills  Ni-w  Kii^liiiul  liiiiiiu  wiut  tliolioiueof  iiii<«rm*)(tnml  wimcwhat 
i]*>iiii<-('.ilviiiisiii.u]tliit.tritd<lMniplicity,  TlH-uiHJstcnci^nfliitipureiita 
HHi  a  vrlioli-saiiiK-  intliisiry  au()  pr.i<-tfiiil  iiinrulity,iuiilaHlemrocii|nii- 
t>ii  uf  till- "i-lij*-r  ••nil  of  tmin,"  made  an  itnprawtion  niMin  Franklin'a 
lanifttT  IliiLi  iM-viT  u'UH  flltHtil.     He  MiyN: 

I  li»>l  lirrii  i*'l>;:i I>  "lii-'.itiil  an  «  IVvxtijlrrian ;  liiil.  Ihoutcli  tome  of  tbf>  tlog- 

w  nt  I  tut  )•■  n>'i  i->i"ii.  -'!•  ]i  a<  tlierlrmat  tlnTrcMitf  (intlrfltH'ticni,  re|imbBtion,  vtc, 
iprar*')  t'l  till'  >i;iiii--l1i^;M*-.  >i»l  I  (wrty  atiMtnlnl  niyxolf  fnini  tlioiMHrmlillcHoriliB 
1 1 iSiiikI*}  WitiL'iKi  -iii'Uiiiiidayi,  I  atxpT  wan  wilhniilmiiio rfliKJuDu |iriiiri]il(iB. 
nr\rt  <liiiil.t.'.|.  !..r  .:i-i  in. .-.  iLr  •xMlriii-c  nt  a  Ih-ity,  tli»t  lln riiiule lliii  wiiHil, nnil 
It  mini  It  h\  t\it  }•{••: ..'..  ;•  •-:  tlial  iIip  iiiiMit  ai-i-rptalilp  nervirpof  (jimI  waa  th(><loin|[ 
<mI  III  111311 :  tl..ir  -Mr  <■■■ 'tl- .iii- tuii»->tlu);  aH>l  Ihiil  all  <-rim«n  will  Ih-  |illliiaheil,  ami 
rtnr  loit.ii'ilril.  •  nil.  I  I.'  I.  iir  }n-ti-:tltrt.'  Tlicx-  1,/^iiviiinl  llii- cAM-iitialH  of  rverj 
IU>"">  ■'■■'I  lo'iKif  '•■  '~  IoiiikI  iiiiill  llifirliuioiKWi-  had  iiioiiri'tHintTT,  I  rrti|Mwl«d 
cm  -ill.  iti-'i^)i  w  iili  <liii> Ti'iit  •l<-;;rrr*  uf  r)-s|H-ri,  an  1  fuiind  tliuiii  mora  air  l«aa 
iirtl  <■  III,  i-ilii-r  ^ttii'  J-  -.  A  liii'li.  MiihMit  uu>-  Ipiulriii-j  l«  ii»|iirr.  |>nHiii>tt!,  arciiu- 
III  iiiiitaliti.  TriMl  jiriii-  .|>.iru  l<>>liviil>-  im.  unil  niaki-iMiiiifVtmill.vlituiK'aiMttbrr. 

Ill-  tlit-p-l'i'ir  M-|iliiiii  ;iti<'iiiliil  pu1ili<-  w'intllip,  tlii>ii;;Ii  Ih*  Iiail  "an 
tiiiKin  ol'  it-  |>r<>|>ii.'ty.  itTiil  of  ilM  utility  wlifii  rifclitly  nniiliti-teil," 
III  1i4- i>';;iil,iil>  |i.iiii  till  :iiinuiil  Hiibsi-ription  for  tJif  (iup|H>rt  uftlte 
ily  rri-->l>\  T'l  i;iii  iiit-r  i-i.;  in  IMiihuIt'lpliiii.     Vi(^'jiif;n*nt;i<in;iH  "proiwr 

111  ii-ciiil,"  III'  I t-n  M  ol'  it,  »H  111'  i-iiD<-i*ivii1  i>r  jHilitii-H  and  natural 

rili>»i)>li\.  tli:ii  H  -lioiilil  lH-iUi-iiiibii-4*t(>f  in%'i-iiti};ittii>n,  iniprovviiit'iiti 
III  iut;i|*lali-<ii  !•>  [Ill-  u.ilils  iif  llltlli.      Ilf>  i-i>llli|   Hot  tliink  i)f  ivligion 
I  iM'iiik' iii«'->|'-i''''' "'  ii>i|||"^'<'i<n-iit,  ami  dm  lii-  iili-ntillitl  n^liffion  uiiil 
..nilit>.  I..'  -.!>-: 
Ii  ii;ii  :i'..ii:  '1.  .  I     .     [  ■■•ii.riii'il  ilir  l-il'l  .iiiil  ^iTiliiiiDi  |ir->ji-i'I  <if  arTiriii)(  at 


•  •  •'•liii'.iti-  liiniM'lt'  in  iiionility  ax 
ii|-»>iiiiiM  :iii<l  in  ;iiitliiiiflii-.     He 

■•  III' !■  .1  jtiU  .iiiil  |>'iii»liinFiila  ia  tha 
1"!..  .1.1.1  ..I  IT!*.,  » |,i.  I,  Kiankliu  waa 
•I  .!■'  I  .iii.liKili.Jti  ..f  inTA.  Art.  1. 1  *■ 
■  DiF  ri.>..'..:iii'.:-  Ilrlattcp  t.>  ralliux 
fliuti:.  IKA.  )>.  SI.  |>.  13».  f I  *rf .,  p.  3W. 
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therefore  contriveil  a  method  of  aclf  eduvution  in  iiiornla.  He  drew  up 
a  catalocue  of  the  virtues,  and,  for  sake  of  cleameut,  used  "  rattier  more 
names,  with  fewer  ide»s  aniiexetl  to  each,  than  a  few  names  with  more 
ideas."  These  virtues  were  thirteen  in  number:  Tempenince,  siientie, 
onler,  reaohition,  frugality,  industry,  sincerity,  justice,  moderation, 
cleaidinesa,  tranquility,  chastity,  liumility.  The  moral  woHd  to  him 
was  a  region  fur  ex]>eriment,  and  he  vas  the  morul  world.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  experiment  with  himself  as  lie  wonhl  experiment  in  electric- 
ity. Perhaps  the  originality  and  practical  tendency  of  his  mind  was 
never  better  displaye^l  than  in  his  scheme  for  i»erfetttion  in  the  "art  of 
virtue."    He  miys: 

1  iiui(Ii>  »  liltlc  iHKik,  in  which  I  sllotMd  a  ytge  for  n:vh  of  the  virtnen.  I  ruled 
Giu'b  i>aKi!  yitb  red  ink  m>  a*  to  have  acven  ooIuiiidh,  oii»  for  OAi'li  day  n{  the  week, 
markiag  each  (-olniiia  nilh  a  letter  for  tiie  day.  1  croaBcd  thi>ite  ruliiniiis  with 
thirt«<u  n-ii  liuex.  uiarkiDg  the  b«|[iDniiig  uf  ouch  line  with  the  firat  letter  of  odii  uf 
tlie  virtitiw,  on  whirh  liui-,  and  ju  iU  pn>]>er  coIiiiud,  1  iiiij^ht  miuk  by  n  little  lilack 
■]iut  eTL-ry  fault  1  fonnd  ii|>oa  oxamiiiatiou  to  have  beeo  comtiiitteil  reRpectiug  Tirtue 
u)Miii  that  day. 
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It  would  Iw  11  ;:r>i-i  iif;:Wt  (if  Pnmklin'n  philowiphyofedacation  vera 
wr  lit  ••mil  MiNii-  ;iri-(>init  of  liiit  "Art  »f  Virtou."  W<*  niiiHt  not  forget 
lliar  rr;iiikliii  KHu  Ihh'ii  in  Ni>w  KDitlunil;  tlinfc  liin  Aitlit'r  and  mother 
win-  iii>-iitliri>  <>r  tUf  Old  SiHitli  cliiirrli,  hdiI  tlint  he  himxitlf  wiwbiiiv 
ti/ul  lliiT*-:  tli.li  hi*  t'lirlicHl  imprpiwionfl  wen<  n'Ugioiis  impromiDUH; 
tltiit  hiH  Nt'w  i:ii^l;iui|  huiiH!  w:iii  the  ltoiiieoruii<>arni>HtniifI  MHiivwhiit 
)H>lfiii»-(';tlviiii'im.  uit1iil)tri)!ulii{niplicily.  Tlu-hiNiKlciiM'ofliiHpnreiitH 
u|NHi  a  wIkiIi-ximk-  iiMliixtry  nuil  pnirlhtil  morality, luiil  itHteni  i-ft^tifni- 
tiuii  of  thf '-I')!!!-!' i-iiil  <»r  ■nun,"  tiiwlf  iiii  impreMKion  n|Hin  Franklin*!* 
)  hurai'liT  thar  iii-vcr  was  t-ITiioil.     Hi-  wiyM: 
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•  InriitMl  UM  *  I'n-Ktiylrnnn :  hnt.  lltnucti  •ninriir  th>-  iloj;- 
•■!•  h  ka  tlivrtrmal  iln-rmHr^iiKl.i-lei'tiflii,  rp|ir»bBtian,riJ-., 
;;;l>lc,  »nil  I  Kirlv  ulnenlwl  niyvlf  fr«nilliaa>MPUiblimorih(t 
u<lviiiuHa>  I.  1  ui'ii-r  wh-  «ilfa»iilMiiiir  n-1iKi<iiiii|>riii>'i|i|pii. 
.ir>' .'.  tLr  t-\i<tiiir<'  »r  a  Ivily.  llial  licliinilp  III-  h><tI<I.  ulnl 
'■  ■>.  ■':  lliiil  Ibp  iiiiwl  a.-iYptalil<'  niTvirPitf  liml  MM  tli»il«iiiit 
'■.l>.ir<-iiiim»riul:  bihI  Unit  nil  ■-rJMrH  will  lir  |>iiui«linl,  niiil 
l..i.'iir  )i<>i-;illi't.'     Thc'-r  Ij-nm-iunl  llii- iMxriitijilii  «r<-Vrry 

luiiiiil  null  t)i<-ii-]iui"i>i  «■'  bad  iiiutiriiMiiitry.  I  iivjm'tHl 

.]>il.r.-iil  •lr;:r>-r- i>f  r<">|--<'l.  iw  I  rmiml  tlip mrp  i>r  I<-m 

-    »lii-1>.  »illii>iil  ;iu.(   l<-iiilrii>f  l»iiio)>iri-.  ]itmni>tt-.  i.n.rti- 

•III  ;itN>it<h*<l  pnlilif  worahip,  though  1m- liml  "lui 
i>-ly.  ;iii<l  <>r  itrt  Htilily  when  rJnIitly  coiHliirlis].*' 
•i  lilrt  :iniiii;(l  Hiil>M-ripl ion  Tor  thf  itu|i|M»rl  oniic 

•  iiiii:ii)l*liil:uli-lpliiti.  Vi)>«'iit|;n-li);iitniiK'-pro[MT 
■nv'l  til'  ii.  ;)H  Iw  <'<>n>i>JVMl  <ir  |NilitifMuml  nalnral 

I Ill  lH-(li<-siibi«rti>f  tnvff<ii;;iilion,  iupnivi'Rifiil, 

K'  u  :iiiis  of  niuii.  Il<>  iiHihl  not  think  »r  n-liifion 
1  iiii]ii<ivfiitritt,  iinil  n*  hr  iili'niillfil  rt'ligjon  »n<l 

.  1  ■•m>'rii>'<l  till-  ImM  nnti  nnlii'in*  jamjH'l  «f  uririuK ai 
,■■]  !■■  I  ••   HiibtiNi  ■-i>tiiMiiti*i>  aii>  rtiill  at  biij'  tintr,  aud 

■  [  ti.iiiii.tl  iiKlin^iiioii.  >'n*loH>,  or  •'■■ui|iau,v  iiiii(bl  loMl  niv 
..M  I  1.I..H,  «)iit  «j>  riuhl  mill  <itfM£,  t  a.itigt*H'  mliy 
.i..l.ii..i.|  tl Ilxr.      lint  I  U..I.  rx-tml  tli:tl  1  lixl  nil 

■  ultiilly  til  III  I   l>j.|  iin.>.'iiip>l :   Hint-  my  >ll<'iili.in    wh 
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theref<H«  contrived  a  method  of  sclf-eduvatiou  in  luoraU.  He  drew  up 
acatalotnie  of  the  virtues,  and,  for  Bake  of  clearness,  use<l  "rather  more 
names,  with  fewer  ideas  annezeal  to  each,  than  a  few  names  with  more 
ideas."  These  rirtiies  were  thirteen  in  number:  Temperance,  silence, 
order,  rosohitiou,  frugality,  industry,  sincerity,  justice,  motleration, 
cleanliness,  tranquility,  chastity,  humility.  The  moral  world  to  him 
was  a  region  fur  experiment,  and  he  was  the  moral  world.  He  pro- 
Gee<le4l  to  experiment  with  himself  as  he  would  esperimeut  in  electric- 
ity. Perhaps  the  originality  and  practical  tendency  of  his  mind  was 
never  hotter  displayed  than  in  his  scheme  for  |>orfection  in  the  "art  of 
virtue."     He  says: 

I  mailo  11  littln  iHxtk,  in  vblcli  I  k11ott«d  a,  p>gp  for  oorh  of  the  rirt[i<>ii.  I  Titled 
each  ]itt)(u  with  red  ink  lo  an  to  have  wivea  ouIuiddb,  one  for  each  day  of  the  week, 
murklug  pach  I'oliiiuo  with  a  letter  for  the  day.  I  crossed  tlicKe  riiliinins  with 
thirteen  nnl  liueH,  uiarking  the  beginning  of  oacU  line  with  the  Brat  letter  of  onn  of 
the  virtiieM,  on  which  Hue,  and  iu  Its  t)r»|ier  column,  I  uiight  mark  by  a  little  bl.ick 
•potevrry  (knit  1  foond  u)iun  oxMniuattou  to  have  been  committed  respectiug  virtue 
U|Kiu  that  day. 
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2H  TlIK   rWIVKIWITT   OP   PEHSSTLVANIA. 

TliiitliillclwHik  isfLiUtl  .liily  I,  i;:Lt,irlirn  Pranktiii  van  a  lilllo  part 
-7  yt'arx  of  ;it!<-.  iirit]  friVm  tii«  Tiinu  iir  tb<*  |>llUt■■^  wbK'li  in  (nv«-ii,  v  <»n 
reiwl  I-'ruiiklin'i*  jiroxM'kH  in  ttiu  "art  uf  virltif''  for  mie  w^yk.  HIb 
Nchemc  )>n>vii)itl  f<ir  u  i-«>ni|ilelf  manw  In  tbirlrcn  wookii.  mid  foar 
niurHO^  ill  II  yt'itr.  iinil  uikini;  ii  U-«Miri  fmni  ttio  (cunlfticr.  nrlioitiM-w  not 
Htifiii|i(  •'  ro  4T;ii)ii-aU'  all  the  bud  iMrbs  at  once  (whioh  wonld  exceed 
liiit  rt-iirli  tint)  ittn-iiuth),  bat  wtu-ks  on  one  of  the  bed«  at  a  time,  and, 
bitvini;  itci-iii)i[>]islHwl  the  flrat,  pmoeeda  to  a  noood,'*  to  Franklin  had 
hiiiM-  tliitt  *-1)y  I'listrioK  Hocceuively  my  Unea  of  tiieir  ipots  till  In  the 
enil,  l»y  a  niiiiilM-r  <>r  onontes,  I  Bhoold  be  hi^ipyiD  Tiewiog  a  clean 
■wNik  ant-i'  a  tliirl(!4-n  vMk'M  daily  e lamination." 

TliiH  M-lf  nliK-iitioii  in  rirtne  ix  on  the  aame  priiici[de  as  Hatber'a 
"SiN-iftii'H"  iiihI  Kraiiklin'a  "Jnnta,"  for  seir-iroptovement.  Being  a 
prnrtii'ii)  iii;iti,  Fninklin  strenfiilinned  hia  little  book  with  maxims  and 
ilDittniJiitiN — nm-  Tntiii  Addison's  "<'nto,"  which  he  bad  donbUeu  learned 
youn*  iH-foiv  ill  tin-  "3|wctator;"  another  teom  '*Oioero,"  and  a  third 
Troui  tin-  "I'nnvrlj^  iif  Solomon:" 

I^DKlli  of  day«  !■  Ill  liM  riitbt  liaod,  and  In  hot  laA  hand  riahaa  and  honor.  Her 
vaj*  an-  «■>-■  <>(  iiliauiiinoH.  and  all  har  patba  are  p««ca, 

Itnt  not  icitiKiii-cl  with  mere  i|aotation,  he  prefixed  to  his  tables  of 
esaniiniitioii  fur  ilaily  use,  a  little  prayer  (rf  his  own  composition,  of 
itju-irn  la-isoii  ill  selfimpnivement  in  the  "art  of  virtue": 

flp»wrrriiliM'-lti<t-'  boiiDlifnlFulMirt  Marelfal  Ottlda!  Intr^^lii  ft  In  that  wU- 
iliitn  irliii  h  i|i>-'-t<'T-  my  iraoal  intereal.     HuwigtlMa  Myraaolatlonato  pwrfunn  what 

Oiat  wimI Ill  i.it.  •      Acrrpl  my  kind  nOloaa  to  thjr  otbar  eUMTH  aa  tiw  onlj  ra- 

tiirii  111  my  |>.>«rr  i-i  iliy  ronliniwl  bvon  la  na. 

Ui^  "Art  iif  Viriiif*'wuH  theartof  promoting  the  geoeral  velfareby 
iwiriiiiprnvi'iiH-iii  .iikI  MjIf-edocatioD  in  moralo.  PrmnkllB  was  a  bosy 
nriii  :iiitl  )i<'  riMiii<)  It  tninblusome  to  keqiao  ordinary  bocritwhieb  nnst 
In-  n-iM-wi'i)  iroiii  iiini'  to  time,  and  whjcb,  "by  een^iingoat  the  marks 
nil  tlif  )M|H-i  .'I'lilil  f^mltM  to  moke  romn  for  new  ones  in  a  oewoonrse. 
iNvain.   lull  of  hoU-s.-'heaays: 

I  iriii>i<'ii>~t  iii>  lal-lM  BDil  praMpta  to  tha  [rorjr  taaraaof  a  wi^Brandpw  book, 
»)•  wilt-  h  III.  liii---  wi  ri>  ilrawD  with  red  ink,  tkal  Madr  a  datable  atain,  and  a« 
ttiiiv  lii>.  *  I  III  .■)... I  i.i>  finlla  With  a  lilark  livd  p>-iicll.  which  marka  1  maid  aoaU; 
«i|ir  .ml  *  iili  .1  H>  I  •iHKier.  Aflar  B  whila  I  wMil  Ihranfb  una  ronriB  oolj  In  a 
yrar.  ■■>•)  sftro  >(>l<  'Hili  oiw  in  arvcral  y»n.  till  ■!  IrUKlh  1  ami  lied  them  vnllnly, 
Wiii|[-iii|.l.iv-.l  til  >  ■sjiE-uBwl  lm->iii>«>abr<«<l,  wilh  a  inn  Hi  pi  icily  of  affaUs  thai 
n.l.-M.|.<l:   l.'il  r    il»  .^..ittirduiv  llllUlMMik  wilbwe. 

W|ii-ii.'t<-i  n<'  n-:wl  in  Kruokliu  any  nfereooe  to  virtue,  and  he  is 
roii'itiititly  H'l.Ti  111^'  (<>  the  virlnHrt,  we  mmt  bar**  in  mind  bis  "Art  of 
\  niix '.  .1111 1  III'-  '>i-li>-mf>  ftir  M-lf- improvement  in  morality,  for  I  snppoae 
lit-  tli>"i;:)it  ir  ill-icii-al  for  any  individual  to  require  a  child  to  form 
li;tliii«iii  -li  •■•III.  .itMiii  in  piililirs  and  natural  bistiity  and  notin  ao- 

r.ilii>.     Ill-  ^'Ik'Ii f  i-dnt-alion  was  after  all  the  prartical  ^iplieatlon 

iifS'H  T.iii'-' tiiii'int  maxim:  -Kmiw  tliyself.'*  Perhaps  tbe  time  may 
iitnit'  vIkii  rr.iitklin'H  met  boil  uf  sdf  edncatKia  in  nocality  shall  be  the 
pri'ViiiliiiK  oik-  III  MH-iety,  but  it  U  hindered  at  pnaent  by  the  man 
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popular  vicarious  method  of  moral  improvement.  If  every  man  would 
make  Helf  education  in  morals  a  matter  of  business,  we  might  be  able  to 
triice  an  influence  of  Franklin's  **Art  of  Virtue"  in  our  country  as 
great  as  his  influence  in  founding  public  libraries.  Again  and  again 
through  his  life  Franklin  mentions  his  intention  of  writing  and  pub- 
lishing '^a  gre^it  and  extensive  project  that  re4|uired  the  whole  man  to 
execute/'  and  this  was  a  treiitise  on  the  "Art  of  Virtue.'' 

It  was  in  the  conaidenition  of  this  "great  and  extensive  project," 
whose  treatment  he  could  not  find  in  the  books  of  the  world,  tliat  he 
made  some  observations  on  <me  of  his  readings  in  the  library,  May  19, 
1731: 

That  the  grcjit  atfuini  of  tho  worI<l,  the  wars,  n'voliition.H,  (%to.,  aru  carrieil  lui  aud 
afloctcil  hy  |>artit»». 

That  the  view  of  the«*o  particH  im  thoir  present  f^etinral  iiit4're8t,  or  what  they  take 
to  bu  Hiich. 

That  the  ditferont  views  of  these  difi*eretit  parties  occ:uiion  all  eonfuHioii. 

That  while  a  party  is  carryiii;^  on  a  g«>iieral  design,  each  man  has  his  particular 
private  interest  in  vit«w. 

That  as  soon  as  a  party  has  gain'd  its  general  point  each  member  becomes  intent 
u}K)n  his  particnlar  interest,  which,  thwarting  others,  breaks  that  party  into  divis- 
ions, and  occasions  much  confusion. 

That  few  in  public  affairs  act  from  a  mere  view  of  the  goo<l  of  their  country,  what- 
ever they  may  i>retend;  and,  tho'  their  actings  bring  real  g(MMl  to  their  country,  yet 
men  primarily  considqn*d  that  their  own  and  their  country's  interest  was  united, 
and  did  not  a4*t  frdin  a  principle  of  benevolence. 

That  fewer  Htill,  in  public  affairs,  act  with  a  view  to  the  goml  of  mankind. 

There  seems  to  me  at  present  to  be  great  occasion  for  raising  aTnitedParty  for  Vir- 
tue. Iiy  forming  the  virtnous  and  good  men  of  all  nations  into  a  regular  body,  to  be 
g<»vernM  by  suitable  goml  and  wise  rules,  which  gofnl  and  wise  men  may  probably 
be  more  unanimous  in  their  olKxUence  to,  than  common  people  are  to  comumn  laws. 

1  at  present  think  that  whoever  attempts  this  aright,  and  is  well  qualified,  Ciui 
not  fail  of  pleasing  Gml,  and  of  meeting  with  success. 

If  1  understand  these  observations  correctly,  they  signify  that  Frank- 
lin conceiveil  of  a  moral  onler,  and  pro<*eeding  on  that  pnncijde  he 
made  scientific  de<luctious,  which  were  tliat  the  moral  order  would  ob- 
tain if  men  understood  the  principles  of  the  moral  world,  and  therefore, 
he  wouhl  encourage  all  men  to  make  self  improvement  the  basis  for 
such  moral  investigation  and  from  the  nniss  of  these  moral  experiment's 
dedn<*e  the  ruling  principles  of  the  moral  world. 

In  this  mental  pn)cess  which  is  illustrated  in  Franklin  again  and 
again  we  nev  the  man  of  science. 

When  in  1757  Franklin  had  engaged  passage  to  England  in  a  New 
York  packet  ship,  had  embarked  stores  for  himself  and  his  son,  and 
was  waiting  the  tedious  orders  of  Lord  Louden,  who  delayer!  the  Sidl- 
ing of  the  fleet  more  than  three  months,  he  had  occasion  to  practice 
his  '^art  of  virtue"  and  illustrate  all  his capa<!ity  for  patience  and  hap- 
piness.    It  was  u|Km  this  voyage  that  he  remarked: 

How  im|M'rfect  is  the  art  of  ship  building,  that  it  can  nevor  bu  known  till  she  is 
tried  wh«*ther  a  new  shiji  will  or  will  not  be  a  good  sailer,  for  that  the  nifMlel  (»f  a 
good  sailing  ship  ban  l>eeu  exactly  foUoweil  in  a  new  one,  which  has  prove<l  i^wvN&Ks. 
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«oDlrmry,ffnurkabl}  ihill.  I  BpprrliviiJ  llul  HA*  ntaf  p«nl)>  tw  ocr&kioiHxl  tif  tb* 
Uiffpmii  i-pioiuD'  "f  ~  ntnrn  mppTtliiK  iIih  miHttHiiriadlni;,  rtm[lH|(.>uil  Millkiiit  of  a 
■liip:  r.irh  liM  i1«^t1l•lll,  ■»>)  tlH<  ■MM  Tvwrl;  Initirn  I17  tliB  j>iil|tli>rlil  uitl  otilpt*  uf 
otip  rapuiD,  •bsll  Kill  I  li'tirr  alt  wimr  Ikiui  whru  lay  tlui  nnleni  iif  aiioliipr.  HMiiIpa, 
it  ararip  pTcr  bA|i|>rii  ■>  iIliI  a  ililfi  w  formnl.  filliHlfM'  llii- wo.  KUil  utilrtl  bjr  IhfXUia 
prnun.  *  '  '  Ym  I  [bimk  ■  ■*!  iif  riiMrtnsenu  nlfbl  Im  InsUtirtrd.  Oral,  In  ■)•• 
Ivniiinr  iho  mual  |iri>'|>'i  fnna  nf  lliah«II  hit  ■winsalllDS;  unit,  dio  Wst  (lUDOBalatia 
■ml  pnt)>rn>*t  plarr  wt  Uifl  Masb;  Ikni  lli<>  IcKia  kod  i|iiaiilll}'  of  ■alia,  aoil  U*ir 
pi>-iti<>ii.  w  lli«  niDd  lur  iir;  whI,  Uatlr.  Ih"  >IU]walll(in  of  U)"  laillofl.  TbU  la  M> 
■KC  "f  r\|«rimr>iita,  mil  I  tlilnlt  a  Ml  *<^uraUl;  mw)«  Mid  MunbliiHl  wvaM  ba  at 
Rtral  niv.  I  am  |H-riiiia<lr<l.tkiwriir«.  Utal  rK  l«nf[  •oim  In^Miloaa  phUoaophar  will 
nuilvrlali'  it.  t'-  wlinin  1  wuli  aiK^rw. 

IIiK  iibiMTvatiiiii->  Dh  tlie  BaiUniE  or  Kliips  illuatme  liU  Itleuii  in  nda* 
cutiiiut  by  rn-i|iie<it  •■\|M-riifi«'iit  rulm  ftif  tli«  «H>mluvt  nf  \it«  ftliouki  Im 
(ItHliKLil  uiitl  Hie  iluiuliiAui  Idea  in  all  <>spennHMit4i(i<iti  Mbould  b« 
utility. 

Tlic  idi-H  of  ex|ierii»entation  and  the  dcdnctioo  of  principlea  from  it 
n  i\w  cUirf  idcii  ill  Franklin'''  philo*»phT  "f  Hnfatinn;  lif  wntiM 
have  iiutiuul  niitl  iiivobanii  bi»t->ry  f;iii(;lit  Inv^uiM'  ili-'lLirti<'ti!<  nn^til 
be  maili'  Trom  Hiicb  JDirtrnriiim  tlmi  nmilil  imjinivr  Bf^rultarv  and 
inct-liHiiirs. 

lit-  would  li;iv<-  (iinipoiiilit'ii  (iiii|;lit  tii  tlir  Tnurlh  rliiM  in  hin  I^ukU*Ii 
wImmiI  U-4-.MIS,— 

Wriiiiii,-  i-iir'a  oHti  liDpiaia  ocll  ia  Iba  iwil  oMMur?  antatpluhwrnl  afla  taooA 
•prskiTi^.  Jl  I--  [lir  irritiognulrt'a  biuiana  la  Uka  i-anr  Ihal  tlw  bo/*  waka  [air 
rtiaracli-[>.  •i»l  I'l.i"'  ihi-omlmHlit  awlrfCB  tii  tlia  llnvj  bat  liiAinii  Ibrit  aljU  and 
riFU  III  lakr  i;ir>- ili.il  lb(-  alapa  mmA  «*ptlala  MB  {•rwpa'rlT  •IH"**^  ^  'l"'  (***■'' 
Ibp  Ki)kIi»)i  Dij'irr.  Th»ba]r.ihMiM  ba  pnl  «■  aritlnit  btlan  lorarlmlliatMi  anjr 
r»Riiii«ii  <>■-.  iirt-  ii.r..  iikI  on  Taftiiaa  aabjarta,  iBUillwrj  iHtataMa,  tic.,  mMiUiininn 

IiiiIp  •lunr*.  3 int*  ■•(  Ibalr  laia  nwliBji-  wlut  liana  irf  aulliHrH  y\*—»  limn.  bimI 

wli)  ;   Inirin  ■•(  f  iiiicrslalalb'ti.  of  >-•■■■  p I tiwni,  iif  >*<|a»«l,  «f  Ikanka,  iif  raraM- 

nirnilatton,  of  ul nilinD,  of  r»a*>ilail'>«.  ml  atpnalaUltMi.  vtnu'.  xU.     In  Itinaa 

thry  ubi'iiM  I  r  laiiiiht  tu  aJIplTM  tbamarlm  flMtly,  ruorlarl]',  alnl  HaUnlly,  wllb- 
.i>ii  :>it-  In)  n  ..f.U  „t  bi|Eb-tt«»D  phncn;  all  tfat jr  Irlim  Ih  paaa  tiuiW|ll  tha  na»- 
irt'a  haii'l,  oliii  i>  !■•  |H>idloai  tha-  fanlu,  adilar  iba  nimvUiMa, ftad  oMBBMinri  wtet 
hr  hmU  ns1.l.  Sitiinif  Ibebal  laltrra  paMlahrd  l>  imr  aWB  bUgMfa,  aa  Mr  WII. 
liau  TrDi)'|r*a.  ih'-M-  or  I'opa  ud  bu  friaada,  And  anna  Hlbrn,  ml|hl  bi>  *et  b^lbn 
tb<-  ;i>qili  a*  Rif-lrU,  ihair  bmuitra  |HMBkd  aat  and  asplalaad  bjr  tba  Haaiar,  Iba 
I'll^n  lliMii-.l>r.  irjii>rrihad  )>>  Uw  H-butar. 

I>t  J..U,-.W-  I  il.or.  irkmr..!..  nr  Vmi  |-riii'4pl«  af  Uonlitjr,  Maf  Bow  b«  n^ 
!•(  ili<-  ■•  hulat-  aii'l  '-ipUinnl  l>y  Ibr  nualrr,  la  lay  a  tiA>A  fuamUUMi  of  Ttrliw  mmI 
pi-M   ID  llirii  niiixU       AimI  aa  iLi.  rUa*  raollaara  Iba  i*«dlii(  af  hIaUinr,  IH  IbMB 

iiiiw.  al  |'i"|>rr   1 i>.  i>'<~rit#  —wr  fiiilbrr  laslrarlbm  III  ohrDB»lDif)r,  bmI  ib  tbal 

|>atl  III  i,'i-->i:Ti|.ri>  riiirii  iba  M<lbmalM-al  isaairt)  vblcb  tt  BI'<a«Bij  l4i  UBilaialaBif 
ilir  iii.i)x  anil  cEiiU.  I  bry  al-ould  aUa  ba  arnaalnwd  •lib  lb*  arndm  namaa  af 
iiir  |.|.i>.<  \\,.\  nu.\  iiifDitoonl  In  aBrH-nl  •riUn.  Tbc  riannaa  uf  ipiml  rvadlag 
■U.I  |'iM|vT  •i-r.iliiii^  •till  raat4r,anl  al  •attablr  IIbt*. 

Ill*  nnb  (Ltn*  fur  further  iupruTemcnt  In  oompoMtlon  wera  to  oon- 
iiimr  wrilini:  l<-ii<-r-.  and  in  addition  to  begin  writing — 
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rhyme  of  verRe,  and  at  the  same  time  will  express  the  sentiment.  These  essays 
should  all  pass  under  the  master's  eye,  who  will  point  out  their  faults  and  p«it  the 
writer  on  cornjcting  them.  Where  the  judgment  is  not  ripe  enough  for  forming  new 
essays,  let  the  sentiment  of  a  Spectator  be  given,  and  required  to  be  clothed  in  the 
scholar's  own  words ;  or  the  circumstances  of  some  good  story,  the  scholar  to  find 
expression.  Let  them  be  put  sometimes  on  abridging  a  paragraph  of  a  ditfuso  author ; 
sometimes  on  dilating  or  amplifying  what  is  wrote  more  closely.  And  now  let  Dr. 
Johnson's  Xoetica,  or  First  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  containing  a  logic,  or 
art  of  roasouiiig,  etc.,  be  read  by  the  youth,  and  the  difficulties  that  may  occur  to 
them  be  explained  by  the  master.  The  reading  of  history  and  the  exercise*  of  good 
reading  and  just  speaking  still  continued. 

This  formula  is  the  cpitonio  of  Frauklin'8  own  experience;  he  Lad 
written  little  essays  in  prose  and  sometimes  in  veijpe  as  a  boy  and  bad 
learne<l  the  art  from  bis  unele  who  was  a  prodigious  maker  of  verses. 

Franklin,  while  apprenticed  to  bis  brother  in  Boston,  bad  written 
some  doggerel  verses  and  some  street  ballads  wbicb  sold  so  well  tbat 
be  was  persuaded  of  their  value,  but  bis  passing  inclination  to  become 
a  poet  was  smothered  by  bis  father's  sage  remark,  cbaracteristic  of 
the  whole  Franklin  family,  tbat  ** poets  were  usually  very  poor  people 
and  died  beggars.^* 

His  plan  for  clothing  the  sentiments  of  the  Sjiectator  in  the  scholar's 
own  words  was  based  entirely  on  bis  own  boyish  acquaintance  witb 
the  Spectator. 

In  bis  16tb  year  be  bad  experienced  the  exquisite  i)lea8urc,  of  wbicb 
be  spoke  more  than  half  a  century  later,  of  seeing  bis  first  piece  in 
print  in  the  Boston  Courant,  and  though  it  was  not  signed  Benjamin 
Franklin,  it  was  bis  own,  that  is,  as  much  bis  own  as  a  parapbrase  of 
a  popular  author  could  be.  Under  the  signature  of  "  Silence  Dogood," 
he  wrote  a  number  of  articles  in  wbi<*b  be  criticises  colleges  and  gradu- 
ates of  colleges,  discusses  childhood,  marriage,  and  widowhood,  and  in 
the  language  of  "aflec*ted  words  and  bigb-flown  phrases  delivered  him- 
self of  bis  thought.''  Tbese  articles  in  the  old  Boston  Courant  were 
doubtless  in  Franklin's  mind  when  be  prescribed  the  kind  of  comi)osi- 
tion  useful  for  the  classes  in  the  English  school.  He  bad  educated 
bimsi'lf  in  tbat  way. 

II is  scientific  mind  recognized  the  value  of  correct  deductions,  and 
therefore  logic  took  a  primary  place  in  bis  system  of  education.  His 
first  class  should  be  taught  the  English  grammar  rules;  bis  second 
class  should  construe  the  parts  of  s])eecb  and  sentences,  and  recur  to 
the  rules  of  grammar;  bis  third  class  should  learn  the  elements  of 
rbetorit*,  and  bis  fiftb  class  should  study  the  art  of  reasoning  in  Dr. 
«lobnson's  First  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  because  without 
practice  in  the  art  of  reasoning  correct  deductions  in  life  c^mld  not  be 
nnide.  Franklin's  introduction  of  logic  into  the  studies  of  the  English 
s<*h  ool  was  due  not  only  to  the  tendency  of  bis  own  mind,  but  also  to 
the    results  of  bis  <»wn   exjierience.     At  15,  scnm  after  awakening  to 


■  8ee  a  specimen  «>f  Franklin's  verses,  p.  118. 
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Ins  i::iiiii;itMi*  i»t  ti;:iiiivs  1m*  Tvml  Ii«K*kt*'K  Iluiiiaii  Uiiderstsiiitliii^  and 
till*  Alt  «it  Tliiiikiii^,  by  Me^rs. ciu  Port  ICiiyiil,  wliiHievidfiitly^rcaiUy 
Au\vt\  hiiii  ill  till*  Miiicily  c*xaniiiiiitioii  of  plienoineiia  ami  in  making  our- 
r<*4'f  «l«*iliii-ih>n>  tVoni  liise.x|K?rimentM.  Ho  saiys  in  drawing  up  bis  Art 
III  \  jitin*  tliai  lit-  lonml  bimself  *Mm*nn igibb*  witb  ros|MH't  to  onier." 
lit*  ^i.i-*  ili'titiiiit  in  wliat  migbt  now  Ik*  nilltHl  KyKt4*m,  and  one  of  the 
s4Mioii>  rntiri<«niH  niadi*  u|ion  bim  wliibMiiinist<TtoFnim'o  i\a8  tbet-on- 
tti<»iun  «>t  Thr  atlairN  in  bis  iiflitT.  Self-Htiidy  bad  n^vealeil  to  bim  this 
dt'if-rt.  and  «li»iil»tb'>.'«  one  of  tin*  rcaHons  lor  tlie  intrDtliirtiou  of  lofoo 
and  ni1«'>  ft  ;:i;iniinar  and  rbetorir  intotbeHtiidi«*H  of  ebildbood  was  to 
ifUM'ily  in  otbrr-^  tlie  drt<*«*t  fnim  wbb'h  be  had  sntfereil  bimiM*lf. 

It  >honld  1h*  ^iiiifiif  Franklin  tbat  bis  ludioiiie  for  Neif  eilueation  in 
morality  ua>  tln-siHirre  of  bis  ownregeiienition^and  after  the  formula- 
titm  «'t'  tin*  .M  III  nil*  of  bis  Art  (»f  Virtue  was  riearly  liefon*  bis  mind,  be 
Ha>  )»ii»!ialily  ;i^  tii*e  iVom  faults  as  any  man  of  bis  times.  The  utility 
of  bis  iiU-.i^  ill  ni'irais  was  proven  in  bis  own  life. 

If  iKi-*  at  till-*  tune  that  be  prepare^l  for  bis  own  iis4>  bis  ^^  Artieles  of 
lielnt  .«n<l  A(t<«  of  KfliKionr  a  enn-d,  u  prayer  bcN>k,  aiiid  a  litany, 
uliii  b.  Ii«*  tell-H  ii>.  be  rontiniie<l  to  use  for  twenty  yesirs.  His  practice 
ol  till*  ".kit  of  \  lit  lie.**  rontirmc«l  bis  opinion  that,  4is  the  object  of  tv- 
li^M»n  \«.i^  to  iiii»niot4-  virtue,  religion  was  us4'ful  to  mankind,  and  that 
tin*  N.irifMi'^  t«  li::ioii.H  S4*«'ts  of  bis  times  nmtrilmteil  ou  the  whole  to  the 
li.i|i|>iii«'^^  .tiid  \  II  tut*  of  tlieir  inemlM*rs.  It  should  b(*  saitl  that  Frank- 
lin liM'il  tliiiiii;:  iiii«-  of  the  ^-at  reli;:ious  n*vivals  ofhistory  uuder  the 
pnai'liiii;:  ot  W  bitrlield.  It  would  Im*  iiit4*n*stinKtotnu*cthe  influem'e 
ot  till-  ii*\  i\;ii  of  ifli;:ion  under  Wesb'y  ami  Wbitelield  u|Mm  the  etiuca- 

thifl  o!    Allit-I  K'.ilf*.' 

\\  liitihiltl  u.i^  tii'tiei  known  to  Franklin  than  to  any  other  Ameri- 
1MII.  Till'  ;:iiMt  pitMiber  raine  ti»  IMiilatb'Ipbia  in  IT.'KI  and  threw  the 
uli<il<  •  ir\  rnrii.i  ti-i imiit.  He  wasa^unlikt*  Franklin  as  Franklin  was 
iitiliki-  I  h  ..I**!!!!-*!!!!.  Ill*  I'liund  in  Franklin  a  truelViend,  ajsenial  bosf, 
.iinl  .1  Pm!iIi^)ii  I.  riiilaib'lpbia  was  tob*raiit  and  Wbitelield  bad  no 
ilill}riilt\  Ml  1  itIhmii::  an  audieme  witboiit  the  interfen*nee  of  tbe  au- 
tlioiiti«^.  rr.oiiiiMii  tilU  11^  of  tbe  multitudes  who  tlmuipNl  to  heair 
ilif-ii.i(  ]ii«.i«ii*i.  |-'i;uikliii  Has  ^n*atly  inoveil  by  his  preaebiiii;, 
t»iit  tMit  |Ni-;iiii«.i  T.I  .i«|n|>t  till*  |>ri*a4-bi*iV  diH'trines.  It  bavins  lN*eii 
!«*iiiifl  ii.i  fi!i\  •  :..•  [  *  T.>  .i*«««'iiiblr  ill  tlie  o|N>n  air  tin*  tiowtls  who  came 
Til  III-. if   \\  ;  ::•!.«!•;.  :;    ««.i^    |>io|»o**(*d    to  rret*!  a   buildiUK  I'HI  fe<*t  bui^ 

.iimI  To    i i!.  '  >  !•  ii   •^liKiiiil   lit-  lor  tb«*  at'ri»ininodatioiiof  tbe  i  ibabi* 

t.iiir.  ..!  r  ..  '  'lo  nii;:lii  (.in-  fo  brar  any  pi*eaclieron  any  subject. 

W  !  :!i :  t  i.  !i  .:  .  i.tir^nl  rill-  !ii.iiinep«  of  IMiiladrlpbia.  Franklin  n*- 
•  iii'l  1:  •  .  :  >1*  :  *..•-  iiiTtui-iire  of  Wbiteliebr<«  preaebin^,  **  fn»m  lieini; 
ri  "•ij-.'i*  ••«  ■  'Mlriiht  alNiiii  M'lJi^Hui.  it  H4*«'m*«  as  if  all  tbe  world 
\%iii   .•>'■:.:  :•'  ^:"ii^.  ^ii  that   ('n**  t*oitlil  not  walk  tbroui;b  the  t«»wu 

"^     -      ill  -,.    :.  Anitri*  t  aimI   th«'    fiininliiic  of  M*iijiiiarir«  ami  ml- 
(•■'ft-  'lit.  {til  ••  III  J  |>1f     III-    •iiNjrfl  ftir  ki«l<>riial  lbVr^ti|;atiuii. 
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in  the  evening  without  hearing  psalms  sung  in  difterent  families  in 
every  8trei»t/'  The  ••loi|ueue«  of  Whiteftelcl  and  the  multitudinous  de- 
mand of  the  |M'ople  for  a<:(*ommodations  to  hear  him  were  the  0(!caaion 
for  the  building  of  a  suitable  meeting  house,  whi<'h  also  became  a  few 
years  hitter  the  first  building  u84mI  by  the  Aemleniy  of  Philadelphia, 
later  t\w  ('i»lli'go  of  Philadelphia,  now  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Franklin's  love  of  natural  philosophy  prompted  him  to  use  White- 
Hold's  voire  as  the  nuUins  of  an  experiment  in  aeoustirs. 

Mr  ]»r<Mf-I)(>il  [NftVA  Franklin]  one  cMMiin;;  fntni  tlio  fop  tif  fh**  court -liouAe  ntepn. 
wliii  bnn-  in  ili«<  nmltlleof  Mark**!  ntrt't't,  ami  on  th**  wthI  Hiili- of  Socond  street,  which 
<  rosNps  it  at  ri;;ht  anKh***.  Moth  Ntrectfi  wen*  tilh-il  with  h^'urtTsto  :i  (Mmniderahle  din- 
tanco.  UfMn^^aiuoni;  the  hindmost  in  M»rk«'t  street.  I  had  the  euriosity  toleani  how 
tar  litM'oiild  he  heard,  hy  retiriu;;hnrk\vard»«  do%\  n  the  street  towards  the  river;  audi 
liMiiiO  iji^\«iifc  dintiDet  tiU  I  fame  near  Front  street,  when  some  noise  in  that  street  uh- 
si  upmI  it.  Iina^inin^.  then,  a  stMiiieirch*.  of  whieh  my  <liMtaiiee  wnnhl  he  the,  radiaet, 
and  that  it  wrre  tiUeil  with  auditors,  to  eaeh  of  whom  I  aUowi'd  "2  square  feet.  I  com- 
*|tnted  tliat  he  uiiffht  well  !»«•  beard  hy  more  than  thirty  thousand.  This reeonei led  lue 
to  the  newspaper  nivonnts  of  his  having;  prearhed  to  25. 000  p4>ople  in  the  tiehls.  and 
to  th««  ancient  histories  of  ;;«>nerals  haran^uiuf;  whole  armies,  of  whieh  I  had  some- 
times doiihte<l.' 

This  rommeut  on  Whitelield  admits  us  int4)  a  elo8c»r  knowle<lge  of 
Franklin*s  self-edueation.  In  his  provision  for  the  le.ssons  of  the 
second  ela.ss  in  the  Knglish  schools  he  advis<'s  less<ms  mad<Mip  of  a 
pieee  of  a  ."^ermon,  a  geiieniTs  speech  to  his  soldiers,  and  in  the  won- 
tierful  voice  of  Whitelield  he  hadexperinu»iitally  pmved  that  the  great 
speeches  made  by  generals  to  their  soldiers,  siu'h  as  he  had  read  in 
Plutarch's  Idves, could  be  heard  by  the  soldiery.  I  suppose  that  White- 
Held  Wiis  the  more  interesting  to  Franklin  beeause  he  demonstrated 
th;it  the  speiM'hes  of  ( -yrus  might  have  been  heard  by  his  tnK)ps,  and 
XI  illiistnUed  .some  ot'  the  ])ro|>erti4*s  of  sound. 

For  tlh*  sixth  class  Franklin  prescribed  a  continuation  of  the  preced- 
ing studies  in — 

lli'^toiy.  rhi'torie,  lo^ji,.,  moral  and  natural  pliiloso]diy :  tin-  hfst  Kn^lish  antliorff. 
•  "  ■  a-*  rillotstm.  Milton,  l.oi'kt*.  .\ddi**«)M.  Topf.  Switi :  tin-  hi^rlicr  papers  in 
tli«' S|M*rtator  ami  (iiiardian:  tht-  iicst  tran>lation^  of  Ilonier.  \  ir^il.  and  lloraic.  of 
'r«'iiinarhii^ :  TravfNnf <'yru«*,  iMi\ 

Tin*  h«)urs  of  the  tlay  wen*  to  In*  divided  and  disposed  in  such  a 
ntanner  that  .some  classes  might  be  ''with  the  writing  master,  improv- 
ing their  hands:  otlM*rs  with  the  matlu'inatical  mastiT,  learning  arith- 
nH'tii'.  ac<>ounts,  geography,  use  of  the  gl(»bes,  drawing,  mechanics,  etc., 
while  tin*  n'st  arc  in  the  Knglish  sclnwd  under  the  Knglish  mastiM'V 
care."  Mere  is  the  substance  of  the  working  programme  familiar  in  its 
development  to  all  teachers  at  the  ]>re.sent  time. 

It  will'be  notict'd  that  Franklin  nitMitions  drawing  as  a  stmly  for  the 
.sixth  class,  in  which  he  anticipates  one  of  the  most  important  I'lemiMits 
of  iiHNlcrn  eilucation.  ami,  by  alternation  in    th«'   disposition   of  the 

'  It  11  sjinl  tli.it  -•iiuf  words  uttered  hy  Whitelield  were  di«<tinctly  heard  hy  jKrople 
acTox  the  Itflauan-. 
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•^TMii!*-  .  |p    .iMt-i-i)».ii«*H  till'  ]irti^i:iiiiiiii>  of  uiii  iiiaiiiial  rtiiiiiiii;;  m  lionls. 

uhii  h  ilivulc  fill   M-liiHil  il.iv  hftwiM*!)  literary  stiulv  <  hin;:iiiiu«',  iiiatlir- 

rii.irii  -.  ii-?i'r  ..  «•  :i  III  I-,  rti-.i  and  tlif  li'i-liiiu-al  iinliistrial  >tiiili«'>  (triM*- 

li.iiMJ.    Mi.K  liir  • .  .iiril    iinjiitti'tiiral   (Ir.iwiiii;.    \\iNKlwi»rkin«:,   siiiifliiii^, 

i  *•  .   .   ihil'  •  <l.  l'i.iMkIiii*N.Mlii'uu*  tor  till'  cmIiiimiioii  lit'  youth  aiitiri|Mtt*s 

till-  nil  .1- Ml  'ill   riiiiilirii  Mi|i]N»rtfr<*  lit' iii;iiiiial  traiiiiii;:. 

I  hi««-.i:^li"j:i  i-  -»  plan  lM*(irvrlii|>>  a  '«\stfiii  of  iiii'i*ntivi'.'«  torxt'i'llfni't*. 

Ill    ii-^  pTii.  i^h'i-  I'M   tilt*  tiist  <  la^s  111-  hav>  ill  milrr  ti»  iinpmvr  tiivir 

ill  T  hi>L:i  .i}'ii  I 

I  1 1  -.  1  {..  • '  .   :  ii  '•  •  I  -  '  I  -t  (liifir  li\  |i.iiriii;;  till*  !»•  linLir" ;  1 1«  11  iirtliiiiii'  iMMri'pf  i  '|iiil 
M!!.»r    '•I-..       „    •■      ••    i>!ir  t<'Mi  til.  I .      I.I  I  till  Ni   ^iini    I'lr  \  ii-ti*M  ;  «Mi  li  piiipniniii 

'!>•.    *■  *        '  •■  •  ■     !••     ll.i     lifhi  I     !«•     !••■    *»]»  ll«-«l.       Ill-  til  ll    olii'lU  llill\    Ill«i'«f  lit 

f  r,.    .  '\  .  t  II   ■  .  l-.r   |i'r  I  l..it  il.i^  ;    l.i   tliilt  l-  \  !•  tni   iim-t  il.i\  ^nt  ll|f  iimntll 

If  .■\j'  k   \r  ;     •  '  I  '■  .    ll*  at     liiiiik   i<l    SI  Hill'   klliil.    II  ^1- 1  111   Ml   l)l<  ir  ftillllr  xt  lldlt  ^. 

I  III-  -\-riiii  III  }>ii.-i"«  u.i<*  a  ta\tiiitr  iiiif  witli  Franklin.   In-  llum^lit 
Tl'.it  'T  "I  M  ^  ;    I   .irt«ntii>ii  til'  tlif  I'liiliJrni '*  and   lit*   i'Mnliniiall>  it'tfi'<' 
tfi  IT  M>iiiii::1iii  :^  li:-«  liti-.     Ill  (IimIIii^  uiili  iiit-n  lit*  at-lt'd  iifNin  tlirpnn 
I  ipli    lit   ;iiii:ir   »«-   In  .Mtinii.     A^  tth'  lil;:li('Nt    i'!ti'(»ur«lp'liirnt    \n  the 
I  l.i-^i  -  in-  -ii^'^i^f-  lli.it   - 

I   '-         .        .■,•••         .    •      •       •    -  >  ••      |>li  Mli      I'Xl    fi    )••   ■>    III     ill*      |l    ill.     till      M  ll-*!!  i'-<     I'l'l    •    ll  |-i    M'«  llfto- 

■      •  I  •  .  •     ■  ^      •       •-■I.  -    !■••  u|\  I  •:   ;««.   |ir».'«  *   til  "«i|i  !'    Im\  ■•     I  •    •I'-Illi,.'      -ll    I  ll'  111 

•  <   I      •   -     t      ■      .  •  •    •      •?«    i;i    .l!l\    '•!  .•Ill   ll    i«!     liMftilli'J.    Ill  ill  iH;^    I  li|i  •     ill  ^|i  ■■••«♦•  ■■IM 

11'                u  ^   •  •  ^*   ]>r  I/*    !••  l.:iii  ill  if  |>f  1  liii  ill-*  !••  -  I     II  !•  -■•  \   .I'l  i'»!i    I'Mi-  t't  >.|»j 

fl     • ■     •        l!   I     I't  -t.  .lllil   .IIH'tlli  I    lii  t  III-  fltllil  .    •  ■•lilMM  n>l  ill"''-,   i-i"  •>■" 

....      I       :  .'     •  •     *   ■    'l.t     i.  *f  k**«  l»:in;  'i|»  f  lull   h"|'«  ■•  tli.if  l»\    Miil'i-'ff.    lhr\    m  i\ 

...  .  •  -  .      •  r.  .         I  ■  .    li  ti'.i  •  III   lliM-i    l!..(i  iil>t;iMi  t!.«-  pii.-i    !■•   )h-    \t:ii1\   |iiiiit«'i| 

I'.i      .'  !i  1*.  ■'..'A  |i-iim«  III'  liinii.iii  ii.iTiin-  whirli  is  illii<«ti:iti'd  in  tins 

hff'i  -«'•••  -'  ••  V-  liow  tiiiitli  l-*i;inklin  h.id  N-arnt'd  t'ltun  tin*  priiitiii;; 
liii>«i  -^.  r  ,1-  •  •  i  ;jil*  iHNik'^"  ai«- nii'i'v  ]N>piiIar  >ii!iply  iM'iaiiM'tif  thi*ii 
i-  ip"  ■-.   ■■  '1  '••  •   I  i*li»-r  til. ill  till  tiii'ii  ttintf'nt^.     T\w  niati'rial  •^ini-i'N!* 

..!           >..;•■  ■  .I>li!ii  '  liiiii'-i'*   atti-»t«*  thi-   aiTiii.u'V  lit*  l-'raiikliirs 

ill  .               •  ..:i.  !{.    MMiild   .ip|"'.d   T«i  llif  #•>«•  as  ui-ll  as  t«i  thr  ••ninli-r- 

*f  i"  i|  •  .     "  I    ■.  II  -«  i!:\  ;-*!":i  Mt   till-  pi  i/i*' uiTii  tliii*' i-1a-'*i"*  and 

•  III      I  ■    ''I  ■    ■ '  !    '     ■  r-  I  *    1.'    •  i  I     W  iJtTli'I  ^  ''M  L'-;«'*»f "  ^  ii  'T   1"  •duiM- 

: ...    .'•..'•.    ■  i  •  I.   lii  .i'-;i:  ■.  •  lit   i'i'ni.iitniiT.iI  |ii  ;'nn»li  ^  .it  the 

>.  ,   .      •     \.    .       -^      •    ^  1  .  ..   ..■■    .-.?'■. I'  »\  I  1  \   p.  I'l    «  lU   iin'*t    \Mllm;:ly 

I    •  .  . ;  I   \  1"       I  •  •  ■     •  !:•     ;.■.■■.•       •  •'    i  It  •-:   T  l  \  i-  I  !i    •»!  Hi|  v. 

--.  ,  I   !     ll    '     \     '      ■■     ^        '    ='     l«'   '••  •  .IIlM-  ill-«».li  i  -t|i*d 

_    ..■         ■   ...    -  ■!     ■•■   ^    :'.  •'   •     «*f'Ml\    I'l    1. 1!    JM.»::i'^.        Ml» 

.■■:...       !■   l.i    *■  ']"  '. "  ii««"v   !■#■  i-ii!ii)iiiii-il  III-*  JiiNi* 
'...•>      ^  .1  •.•!:«l  •I'f-  lit  till'  :;.iMir  Tli.if    - 

1        _     ■    ■  •■..»       I   •  I-'..   I    *!  .  •  !■■:?•  iif 

•  '■:"     ?!-••*      -vi-!      ■.  .•l-fi| 

.  ■  ■   ■    ■  •  '       .  .    ; ' .  I    ■  •  -.    ■••■'.•■■:  -i  I  i  \  .« •« 

...  .;.;:.•-;'.  !!.■    y  .***.      •■  J-""i'  i»l   |t«»:*- 


franklin's  self-education.  35 

Hi^  took  up  the  study  of  1au^i»[;es  as  he  .haid  taken  up  arithmetic 
and  Hn;r1ish  composition,  he  taught  himself.  In  attempting  to  learn 
the  modern  lan^ruap's  his  attention  waseailed  aj;ain  to  the  Latin  tongue 
which  he  had  studied  in  an  elementary  way  in  his  childhood  for  one 
year  in  a  Latin  school,     lie  siiys: 

Kilt  w'hi*n  I  had  attained  an  ao(|naiiilaiirf' with  the  French^  Itnnan.  and  Spanish,  I 
wa8  ftiirprised  to  tiiid  on  looking;  itver  li  Latin  To8t Anient,  that  I  nnderr«tood  more  of 
that  lanf:uaj[;e  than  1  had  iniaj^ined:  wliirh  eneoura^ed  nio  to  apply  myself  a;;ain  to 
tho  Htndy  ot*  it.  and  I  met  with  the  more  HueeeKK.  aH  thoHe  preeedinj;  lan;;naK<^8  had 
greatly  HnnKitlu'd  my  way.  From  thetM^  cirrumHtaneeH,  I  have  thonght  thero  waa 
acme  in<H>nsiHteney  in  our  rommon  mode  of  teaehing  langnagea.  Wo  aro  told  that  it 
ia  proper  to  be^in  tirnt  with  Latin,  and  havinj^  aeqiiirod  that,  it  will  hemoreeaHy  to 
attain  those  modern  langnngeK  which  are  derived  from  it ;  anil  yet  we  do  not  l>egiu 
with  tlif  (ireek.  iu  order  more  oaHily  to  aeipiire  the  I^atin.  It  ih  trm*  that  if  we  ran 
rlaniher  and  get  to  the  top  of  a  atairoane  withont  nning  the  Mepe,  wr  Rhall  more 
easily  gain  them  in  d«Keendiug:  hui  eertainly  if  we  begin  with  the  lowest,  we  shall 
with  more  ease  aMoeml  to  the  top;  and  1  wonhl  therefore  offer  it  to  the  eitnsideration 
of  th|»se  who  Hoperintend  the  eihieatictn  of  inir  yonth,  whether—^inre  many  of  thofle 
who  begin  with  the  Latin,  quit  the  namu  after  H}M'nding  Homo  yearrt  withont  having 
made  any  great  ])rotlrieiiry,  and  what  they  hav«'  learned  herom^H  almoHt  useless,  so 
that  their  time  huH  been  lost — it  would  not  ha\e  been  better  to  ha\e  begun  with  the 
French,  proee«'ding  to  the  Italian  ami  Latin.  F<ir.  though,  after  spending  the  same 
time  they  should  f|uit  the  study  of  languages  and  never  arrive  at  tho  Latin,  they 
would  however,  have  acquired  another  tongueor  two  that  heiug  in  modern  nse  might 
l>e  servieeable  to  them  in  eonmnui  life. 

This  observatifuiis  tht*  su))Stanceof  all  discussionsfm  teaching  modern 
languages  whi<-h  have  lieen  made  since  Frankliu's  day.  lie  arrived  at 
his  opinions  hy  his  own  e\]>erienc4*  and  he  incor)H»rated  them  in  his 
Plan  for  the  Kilucation  of  Youth  iu  Pennsylvania,  repeatedly  referred 
to  them,  ;uid  in  t)ne  of  the  last  pa]>ers  of  his  life  defended  them.* 

In  hi-*  proposals  Relative  to  the  Kducaiionof  Yiaith  in  IVnnsylvania, 
written  in  1740,  Kranklin  has.sonietliing  tosay  of  thestuilyof  langnages 
not  exactly  conforming  with  his  id<»as  roncerning  the  study  of  modern 
langUiiges.  lie  had  arrived  at  his  ronclnsion  of  the  superior  advan- 
tages <»f  thf  study  of  niodcrn  laii;:iiagrs,  fv«Mi  tothr  t'xclusion  of  (ireek 
and  L;itin,  l»y  his  own  self  I'duration  :it  'M\  yi»ars  of  age  in  Freiirh, 
Italian.  ;ind  Spanish.  His  Pro|M>.s:ils  IN^lative  to  the  l-jlncation  of 
Youth  in  Pennsylvania  wru*  written  sixteen  years  later,  and  the  de- 
partur*'  from  hi>  own  o]iininn  4)n  thestudy  of  languages  set  forth  in  the 
Proposals  is  to  lie  attrihiiti'd  to  the  nece.'*sary«'ompiomise  which  Frank- 
lin had  to  make  in  ord«*r  to  get  the  Philadelphia  Academy  founded. 
Th«'ie  will  1m'  (Ncasion  to  refer  to  these  Proposals  more  partictilarly 
lat<M  on. 

In  his  plan  tor  an  Kiiglish  .school,  providing  for  six  clas.ses,  to  whiih 
refereni»e  has  frequently  been  madis  Franklin  concludes  as  folhiws: 

I'huM  iti.Htriii-ted.  vnuth  will  eome  nut  of  thin  sehixd  titled  for  learning  anv  lumi- 
nes>«.  ralliim.  or  prof* ■^^ion.  exi'fpi  Hiirli  wherein  lan;;uages  are  rei(iiired:  an<l.  though 

:  .»*»M»  oli<«rrvationK  Kclatixe  t"  the  Intention  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Academy 
in  Philadelphia,  J une,  17S*J. 
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niiAr«|iwiDt«d  with  .inr  »Dri«at  or  foraign  tonfot,  tli^  win  be  maitm  of  thttli  owBt 
whtrh  u  of  iiioro  immrdiat*  mvA  general  VM,  uid  wlthsl  will  hare  attaliMd  aioagr 
other  V  Alnalile  4rtnniplt»liiBeate ;  the  time  oftoally  epcttt  Id  acqalring  thoae  langiuigee» 
ofleii  without  ibi I •-(«•«•.  being  here  enplojred  in  laying  unrh  a  fonndation  ot  knowl- 
^c»  Ati<l  ahilitv  M.  properly  ftmpnn'ed,  may  qnaliiy  Ihnn  to  p«M  tbrongb  and  eso- 
<  ni^  ihr  Arvrral  officM  of  civil  lile  with  advantage  and  reputation  totbemeelveaand 
roiintrr. 

I  think  I  804*  in  Franklin'fi  plan  for  an  English  achool  bis  idea  of  a 
iiniversiil  si*hf*nif*  of  edncation  applicable  to  8ach  a  country  an  ours.  It 
nbonbl  not  Yio  iiifi*rred  Uiat  Franklin  was  unfriendly  to  higher  ednca- 
tion. Ho  knew  ver>  well  the  practical  importance  of  public  education, 
and  in  iirm-jdiii^ftir  tb«*  general  instinction  of  all  the  children  of  the  land 
hf*  wimid  iiiiro<1iit-<*  those  aubjeittB  and  methods  which  would  conduce 
tf»  th«*  1ar;;t*.Ht  pulilir  utility.  We  must  not  forf^et  that  in  Pranklin^s 
time  free  publii-  si'IkniIm  were  not  thought  of,'  that  no  minister  of  state, 
no  legiHliitnn*  \\\u\  formulated  a  scheme  of  general  education  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  <tate,  hut  ttiat  education  was  still  an  individual  matteri^and 
the  nlean^  for  piitsiiing  it  existed  only  in  private  sc*hool8« 

SKKTi'tl  op  AN  F.MSLISH  SCHOOL. 

» <ir  I  \\*  « ..ii«i4rniUaa  uf  cW  trnMrcft  of  tKr  PhlladrtpbU  Acadray.] 


If  i*  ••Tp«<t  \M  rli.ii  «-\rry  fM*li<iliir.  t«i  lie  admitted  intn  thin  erhool.  he  at  leaat  able 

to  prm n<  •■  •ml  ilix  itlt-  ihi*  ■>  IUbl«^  in  ivadiD|c,  and  to  write  a  legibli*band.    None 

t«  V  rrrrixnl  tli.ii  .Iff  iiudrr years  of  age. 

riRAT  OK  UIWCAI  CLAM. 

I.i-t  thi  iir-r  <  1 1^«  )• -jrii  tbf  EaKlinb  iiramioar  Kitlm,  and  at  the  aame  tinir  U*t  par- 
iiiul.ii  •  lit  If  r  tk< '.  ti»  impruvr  thrn  in  urtbiiin'apby.  Perhaps  the  latter  in  beat 
•Infit  ii\  lulling  111*  -«  hnUrt,  twoof  tb<»M*  nearvMt  flM|ual  in  their  tpelUag  to  be  pnt 
!«•;:•  il:i'i  l.tt  t^•-•  -tri%r  for  virttirv.  earb  propounding  trn  wurdR  ewj  day  to 
iht  ••th«r  !'•  )m  •.p<  ii..|  Hr  tliat  m\w\U  tinly  OHint  of  the  other'ii  wonU  lavlclor  te 
\\\  It  tl.i.  .  h<  'I.  •>  -<  M  t<ir  UHMt  flays  uf  ibr  uioiith  to  obtain  a  prizf.  a  pretty,  Deal 
(•iHik  iti  •••Mm  l:t.!  t:-*-!!!!  lu  ibrir  fnliirr  Miidies.  Tb is  met  1km I  tixi'b  the  attention 
«it  •  III  III  r  I II  f'\tr.  iti'  I\  To  the  ortb«»icrapb>  of  «4»ril»,  auij  makm  tlieiu  good  tpelleta 
\t-rv  •  irU  tr  :-  i  -h  iim  for  a  man  t«i  Ih-  wi  ignorant  uf  llii*  little  art  in  bin  own 
Uii^'i  t^t    .     i..  !•«    !■  t[M  iiiall>  fiiiifiiiiniliii^  worilft  of  like  miuihI  and  dilTi*n*nt  tigni- 

rii  4t|<M|.     th ••ti.iir^*   fif  whltll    «lrffrl    m.ikt-r»   IMilur    llif'li.   olIirrwiM*   of  gOOd 

It  ifi*.^   f  •'  II I   (till  11^.  .i\trM*  to  M  iitiii^  rvrri  a  «*«»nirni»ii  lett«'r. 

I  it  Ml*  |ii**  «    I*  I'l  ••■.  ill*  ••  h<<l  It*  III  tlii4(  ]4^  !•#•  •Iiort.  i*ii«  li  .ihl'tozall'i*  Fablea.  and 

litil'   -TfTK         I  .       ■  .  till  !•  •^••ri  l''t  It  lir  K-jil  to  tliflnii:  It-t  till*  iiii-.iiiiii(*  nf  the 

•1*rtii 'tit  \«    T-  (Ml**!**!  f"  lli*-iii    .iiiil  Iff   thi  III  « on  nvfi  li\  lh«-iiinrl%*rft  lie- 

i-'f   *)  ,  '      .  ••)ti«rli«  iii.i»i*  I  lit  ti«ht  I.  ^«  liii  t«  III  tak«- partii  iiliir  4  drr  that 

I'*  ■  •■■••.    -    ■  f  *    -T    iii't  fh.ir  ttit\  t|ii|\  fili*»t\e  till  kt<i|i^  ami  p.iii«fi.     A  ^*i- 

•  i'   I   !■  >i  •lift:* 'ill  «(»r«l<  iiii;:hl  Im    ft*iiii*<l  f(*r  tlii'ir  IIM*  with  ripla- 

ii  i*  •  ■■  .-    '  •!  vil ,  ;;•  t   I  Irn  iif  t|iii*«  wiinU  anti  t-vpluii.ition^  l»y  hmri. 

w*  ••'-«•  til*  ir  111*  iijor;*  «.  **i  at  lt-.'i«t  tlii-\  iiii;:hl  «ritr  n  iitinilirr 

•>!''•             -  -  .    r-  (    til*    piir]M»*r.  whitli  wfiiild  li«<lp  tn  ti\   tlir  inraninc  of 

Til- -«-  !iii!«   ii.it  jk\  III*    *jiiM    tiiiit-  fiinii«li  t*v«-r\  otii*  With  a  little 

•  I        •  .  •      -t       Mr. 

^  :    I  I-  iMtfirfi'r.  .»  far  rr.irhlU|C«  lf**pllo||  I*  tii  lir  mftilr  for  Nf*W 

\  *  '  ••!  .iitliM  \ilarr*'»  pUn  foff  public  education  and  the  cunatitu- 

l*ta  ••:  >Ui->^.:.  •  c'.t-    I7r«',  i»/r«,  p.  173. 
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THK  SECOND  CI-A88. 

To  he  txiu^lit  reiidini^  with  Att4*iiiiuii,  aud  with  )>roper  inodiilaiioiiH  of  the  voiro, 
according  to  the  Beutiiiient  and  thi*  Htihject. 

tioiiio  Hhort  |>ic«*e.s.  not  exceeding  the  length  of  a  Spectator,  to  he  givfu  thiH  flans 
fot*  IrsMon.s  (aud  Honir  of  th«'  easier  Spcrtat^irH  would  lie  yery  suitahle  for  the  pur- 
pose). Thttso  Irssous  might  hv  given  every  night  as  taKks,  the  Hchidara  to  study 
them  aguiuHt  t)ii'  nioniinu.  Let  it  then  he  required  of  them  to  give  au  account,  tirst, 
of  the  parts  ot  specih  and  const  rue  titui  of  one  or  two  HeiitenceH.  This  will  oblige 
them  to  miir  lii'(|uentlv  to  their  grammar  and  tix  it8  principal  rules  in  their  mem- 
ory. Next,  of  the  intention  of  the  writer,  or  the  8cupe  of  the  piece,  the  meaning  of 
each  seutonce,  ami  td* every  unconnnon  word.  This  would  early  acquaint  them  with 
the  meaning  ami  force  of  wtinU.  and  give  theui  that  most  ueceMtary  habit  of  reading 
with  attention. 

The  master  then  to  read  the  ]«ece  with  the  proper  modulatiouH  of  voice,  due  eiu- 
ptiasiH.  and  suitaldn  action,  where  actiiui  is  requireil,  and  put  the  youth  on  imitating 
his  manner. 

Where  the  author  han  used  an  exprefwion  not  the  best,  let  it  be  ))ointed  out,  aud 
let  his  beauties  be  particularly  remarked  to  Ihe  youth. 

Let  the  lerisoiiH  for  reading  be  varied,  that  the  yituth  nmy  Ix*  made  acquainted  with 
gtHxltttyleof  all  kinds,  in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  proper  manner  of  reailing  each  kiud; 
sometimeii  a  well-told  st«»ry,  a  piece  of  a  senuon,  a  general's  N]>e<'ch  Ut  his  soldiers,  , 
a  N]>eech  in  a  tragedy,  soinu  part  of  a  comedy,  an  ode,  a  satire,  a  letter,  blank  vertK>, 
Hudibrastii*,  hendc,  etc.  But  let  such  lessons  be  chosen  for  iva<ling  as  ctmtaiu  some 
useful  instruction,  whereby  the  understanding  or  morals  of  the  youth  may  at  the 
same  time  be  improved. 

It  is  re<|uired  that  they  shouhl  tirst  study  and  understand  the  lesMUis  before  they 
an*  put  ufNin  reading  them  prop«*rly.  to  which  end  each  boy  should  have  an  English 
ilictiiuiary  to  help  him  over  dit!icnltie>.  When  our  boys  read  English  tf»  us  we  are 
apt  to  imagiui*  thi>y  undt^ri^tand  what  they  rea«l,  becaus«>  w«'  do,  and  iH'cause  it  is 
their  mothiT  tongue;  but  th«*y  t»ften  read  as  parrots  speak,  knowing  little  or  nothing 
of  the  meaning;  and  it  i^  impossible  a  reader  .should  gi\e  the  due  modulation  to  his 
\oic«-,  and  pntnounce  ]ii-opcrl> .  unless  bis  undei^tanding  goes  b«'fore  his  tongue  and 
makes  liim  master  of  the  Mriitihient.  Ac«-ustomiiig  boys  to  read  aloud  what  they  do 
not  lirsT  understiiufl  is  tim  lunse  of  tbos,-  e\en.  set  tours  so  common  amon;{  readers, 
\\liiih.  wtien  llie\  l):tvt>  itui  ■■  i*ot  :i  habit  of  iisinvT.  thf>  tiuil  so  ditlicult  to  correct; 
bv  wbuli  niciiiis  anioML'  litty  nsidciM  \\t*  ».i  ani'ly  tiioi  a  mmd  mif.  For  want  of 
i:iHid  riMiliuu  pi«'i  I's  pnMisbi'd  \\  itli  a  view  to  inlliifiii-f  tbf  iiiiiiils  of  nn-ii.  tor  tlieir 
own  (>r  till'  public  brndit.  )i»of  iialf  their  fttiiT.  W't-ii*  thi-ii'  Imi  one  ;:ood  reader  in 
a  UiiiriiborhoiNl  a  puMii  or.ttor  mii^ht  be  ln'ird  f  broiiLibnut  a  nation  with  the  saute 
ad\aiita:;i'.s  and  have  tiir  sanit*  etb'ct  upon  his  auilieiitr  a«  if  Tbi-\  stood  within  ttie 
r«arb  «"f  bis  voiii*. 

liiK   iiiii:i>  ri.A.s^. 

In  It  t.Mii^iit  s|ii':iking  properly  and  gracefully,  whi<-h  is  niMr  akin  to  t^ood  read- 
kiiii.  .ihil  hatiiiallx  loliow-  it  in  th«-  studies  of  youth.  Let  the  srholars  of  this  class 
beuih  \\  itli  bMiniui;  th«*  I'lenit-nts  of  rhftoric  from  some  short  s\stem,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  mvt  an  .Kioiint  of  Tti«'  uu»*t  um ml  tropcHami  figures  Let  all  their  bad  habits  of 
spiMkiii::.  all  oilen^cM  against  uiHid  uianiuiar.  all  corrupt  or  foreign  aceeiits,  and  all 
improper  phra«<ts  be  pomtt-tl  nut  to  llnni.  .'^hoit  spen  lies  from  the  K'oniaii  or  other 
histoTN .  or  froiik  thi-  parlianientat  v  ilt'batef>,  mi^ht  br  ti«»t  !•>  lii*art,  and  delivered 
w  itb  tin-  pr«qM  r  ai-tioh,  *\\  .  >pi-ei  he-  aiiil  -n-ni"'  in  our  bi-st  tra;;«Mlii'H  and  conu-difs 
ia\oidinv;  •-Ner\tliiiig  that  <-i»iildiii[ure  Ibe  nn>ral4  i»f  youtb  nimht  likewi-e  be  iiot 
b>  rote,  and  tin*  lH»ys  i-vi-n  immI  in  tielivering  or  actim:  tln'ni.  ::reat  care  bcinu  taken 
to  form  their  nianiiei  att«-r  tin*  triU'Ht  model**. 


:\x  im;  r.MVEkMTY  ok  pknnsylvania. 

I  •  I  II.*  .:  *  ..rr.tr  ..  .|>if\fiiitii!.  :iiitl  .1  liitli*  tn  %'ary  thi-ir  Hluilifii.  M  them  now 

>••  .'  '.  ?'    :  *  ii*' t  )i  i'.  Ill::  ;:ii!  Ii\  Im  :iii  a  oliurt  t(il>li*  uf  ih«'  priiM'ip.tl  •  pot-h « 

)i  I:;'      ii.i.   I'l;.!!!   uitli   K'lilliii'^  Atii  lent    .liiil    KMiiiiiii   liintnrifN,  ainl 

j<: I     ■'.-■.•       \  ••     t"     .t"  1lii-\    ;:ii  thlUlli:h    till'    Niili«fi|iic|it    ^].|H^«•K.  with   th«    hv^t 

t.i.t..i:i.  ..|  ■-  r*  -1.  <■  III*'!  .tiit|  t  iitii|iii-«.  I.ft  f-Miiil:iliiiii  In*  fXi  ili*il  aiimii^  tlieliii\H 
>  ^   .       ■  ^     \..  .     .     t:*;ii    |irv-*,  i>r  nthi'r  '«iii.ill  «*iiritii|-:iKi*nii-iil(t,  to  tbuHt*  yxh**  ati- 

|ll>     !•      J  '     -lilt     ••!     Ulltt     lllt*\    ll.lVi-    li-.til    .IM    tl>    tiuil-.    pluil'S.    lIUllli'N    ill 

;>*:-iii,-     •'  1 '.        .«  I  .   iiiiki    llifiii  rt-.iil   miiIi  :itl«'iitliiii.  ;iiid  iiii|iiiiit   tlif  lii'itmy 

.■■•..    .:.    '.'.'        :  .•  .' •*       lij    !•  iii.iikilii:    "ii    llif  lii'«tM|\.   the   iiiU^Ti-r    \xi\\  lj:iv«'   tint* 

"i  I'  ( :  I  ..'  •  -  :  :.«r  ...  ;:  .iioirui  tiMii  ni  \ .iriini-  kiinN  :iii<l  uii|ini\ iim  tht*  iiutiul-  ;it 
»»..       T  ..    ..:•.«:  i!ii!i'.;:^  Ill  \  ••mil 

I.''    .  .*  >ri  •■  h  ihii   lii«i«iM  <  iitit.iiiK'il  ill  the  Spn  tacle  «li-  la  Nalurf  tiii:^ht 

ii4.      .     ..  jn:.        •;...  ■  I  .««.    imI  •  •.iitiiuif  •!  thruilt:)!  tbi'  F«iih<«rt|i|i-tj|  rl:i<i>e<i.  Ii\  iilhi-i 
!•>  .  rw<  III  *:•   «  .    •]  .   :>>i  lit  \t  If  tlii-  kiitiwlnl^e  ot'iliity,  thiM  kind  nf  kiiuwh'duc 

•  *  ':•..!..  *'•  <.  ■*  .*•  lnl  I"  \\*U  .1-  IIm  iiiii«t  elit«'i(aiiiiiit(.  Th**  liicrchaiil  liiii> 
li.'i'li.   i»    •  •.  r    •>     :<*ti«i   !••  iiiiiti'i'*i.iiii|  many  1  •niiimiilitii"*  111  ti.-iih-:  the  haiidi- 

•  Lilt*..!.!!  '  ■  II.  r  •  )..*  iiii«iii> ««  li\  itv\«  iii<«(iiiiiifiil<4.  mixiiiri'!«.  :iiiil  materials: 
i.i'l  ir>  -''..  i....'-  lit  v:i^ ''II  l*'i  bi  i\  fiiaiinfai'tiirf**.  ur  Iihm  ini-thmN  nf  lllipruMli^ 
1  i:.'i    '.-..'I,...      •    -  7  •  II  tiM'l  L'li' illy  III  Ihi- .idv  jiila^e  u|  a  i-uiilitr\ . 

nil'    I  III  t:l  II   «  1  «■*« 

!■    '•  T.  .      •       :■...:,..•,       \\  i>tiu>;  "ii*-''»  ii\«  II  laii^tiai!!' Wfll  i<i  The  next  iifreHoury 
i    .   :  ■■■•  '<._••    I     |<t  .tkii.^       ll    io  ihi-   u  iiliiit:  III  i^tt-r'-    liii'*iiii:*'«   (u  lake 

•  .•*:•*  't.-    >  ••    ;•!.    •)iii.ii-t«r<  .nut   |il.iit-  Ilit-iu  oti.iitiht   .iml  i>\i-ii  m  tin* 

:  ;•#  ;    -       * '  •       ■:  .   •      I'lit  *  ^ •  n  !••  1  iKi-  •  .kfi   Ih  it   tin    <iiii|i«  aitd  t'a|iital-<  -tii' 
I  :  *  '     •    i-iil    i>I    1!.*     I.ii^l.-li    lti.i-*t«-i.       Mif    liM\t   nhiiillil    lit'    |itil    Mil 

I    '  '  ••'.•:  !•'!    III.  <  iiiiiiiiii'i   i>i  I  111  ifiii'i-*.  .iiid   till   \  .11  liiii^   ^iili|t4|'« 

■     ''•!         .-    hl!li     «liiiii«.    .iii4iiiljl«   ill    llit-il    l.iti-   If-adiiii.' 
-    'ri:ii     .11,. I    .%|i^:    |i|l«i<    ••!    •  iiii::ratiiiatli'li.  (it  «  ■>lii|*ll 

'•••■!     lt->     >li.   ■  •  !l<'..il  fii.   ••!       ullllfMl  iMll.    Ill    I'lillHiilutlOn     ill 

•  .      ■  I  .    '!■•    •     11*^      ti"iilil    \tv    I  infill    !••  i«xpri*ri4  ihi'lli^fUr^ 

I    ■        -'ll.  -.1        ■   ill."-. I    I'ltiliil    ..••iil-'ifi   huh  tluWii  phiaM*«:  .ill 

•  '.       ll.  ■«'•  r  '  I.  i.ii     ^  ii<>  I-  !«•  jiiiinl  •••tl  till*  iailllA.  Silvia 

■  I    ll  i  •     I    i'i"    ii.'Iit       ^^iiiiH-  ■•!    till-   Im«I    |i-tCer*t   |iu)i 

•      "^    I    \^     ..     •;•      |ilii|iii    -     Tl."-i'i'l    I'-tp*      iliil  hi-*  tlH'ndn. 

■•'••■•    III*     «  ••  I :  h    I  •   l<<>i>i>  i«.    I  lifi  I    i-i    ■  'If  ii-<«  piiililt-il  Mill 

.      ><    :        ?       ■      )•    ;T.    •   .    M.i   n.-t   |\  ■    .    I        I-:   ■      I  .lifil     !•  .      lllf   hi    liul   ll 

I.I.'     I  I    •■r  I     I  -  ■   1  I    •  •  »[■;.  -  ■■!   ^Ii.f  ilfT '.     11..1  \  ii«i\«   Ik*  I  ••.111 

I       •         ■         •!.'..-•.         1-.   I  .  .      .<'•[    l-xl  III!  •!  loll   ••!    ^  111  111-   .ill'l 

•      '    :.  .•  •  1 1  •    ••   I't  ■••  J  ••!  Iii-T.ii  ,    ll  t  1  ti>  III  liiii\  . 

>'    >.    *     -  I  ■  I.I    -iixliij  .     iiiit  III    ill  ll   |i.ill  ••! 

•  '       *.  I..     .  --  ll  .    •  .    .iiti|>  i-l  .iii|    ill.- 

'■     •     I.     ■.«     '.I    liiJi.'  *    III    liii- 
■   .t  ■    •  I    _■       I    !•  .•ni.^    iii'l 


•   •     ■ »  -      ■  III  •    '1      .  ii  ,'    I .»   \\  T  ,  !•• 
•  •  ,:.!-.       I     .f     :.i     I;.  ,k»- 

■■■.■■•.  I  \\  .'  h    ^    it  1 

'  II-  '    .>  til    •  .  .*    I  h»- 

•  ■•■-•    I :.■    -I  till 
■    •        !...       ..  !•••    .'  I-  .1  II. •  ir 
■^  :.    .  ■    '  ;«:.•;.  •  ii:    .•   :    -l    Iipc 
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enoTifi^h  for  forming!;  novr  essays,  let  the  sentinieut  of  ii  Spectator  be  given  And  re- 
qiiiretl  t«>  Ih^  clothed  in  the  Hcholar's  own  wonln;  or  the  (tinMiuistances  of  some  good 
BUiTy,  the  Nrhohir  to  iiud  expreshion.  Let  them  )»e  putsouietinie^  on  abridging  a  para- 
grtiph  of  a  ditl'uMe  author;  hometinies  on  dilating  or  amplifying  what  is  \vrot«  more 
ch)He]y.  And  now  let  l>r.  Johnson's  Noetiea,  or  First  Principles  of  Human  Kn(»wl' 
edge,  eontuiniug  a  logic,  or  iirt  4»f  reasoning,  etc.,  be  read  by  the  youth,  und  the 
difticulties  that  may  orrnr  to  tbeni  be  ex]dained  by  the  master:  the  reading  of 
history  and  the  exercim^H  of  gotHl  reading  and  just  speaking  still  continue<l. 

SIXTH    TLA^S. 

In  this  class,  besides  continuing  the  studies  of  the  preceding  in  history,  rhetoric, 
logic.  nu)ral  and  natural  philosophy,  the  best  Knglish  authors  may  be  read  and  ex- 
plaint'd.  an  TiIlots(in.  Milton,  Locke,  AddiMon,  I'ope,  Swift,  the  higher  ]>a]»ers  in  the 
Spectator  and  (tuanlian,  the  \yeHi  translations  td*  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  of 
Telemachus,  TravcN  of  Cyrus,  etc. 

<Micc  a  year  1ft  there  be  public  exercises  in  the  hall,  the  trustees  and  citizens 
present.  Then  let  tine  gilt  biMiks  bo  given  as  pri/es  to  such  boys  as  distinguish 
themseh'es  and  excel  the  others  in  any  branch  of  learning,  making  three  degrees  of 
couiparisoii :  f^iving  the  best  ]iri/e  to  him  that  performs  the  best,  a  less  valnableone 
to  hiui  that  conies  up  next  to  the  best,  and  another  to  the  third.  commeiK^ations, 
encounigemeiit.  and  advice  to  the  rest,  ke«'ping  up  their  hopes  that  by  industry 
tJiey  may  excel  another  time.  1'he  names  of  those  that  obtain  the  prizes  Ut  be  yearly 
printed  in  a  list. 

l*h«'  hours  of  each  day  an*  to  be  divideil  and  disposeil  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
some  claK!*es  may  be  with  the  writing  master,  improving  their  bands:  others  with 
the  nuithcmatical  master,  learning  arithmetic,  accounts,  geography,  use  of  the 
ghd»e<i.  drawing,  inechani(*s.  etc.,  while  the  rest  are  in  the  English  school  under  the 
Knglish  master's  care. 

Thus  instructed  youth  will  come  out  of  this  school  fitted  for  learning  any  busi- 
ness, calling,  or  ]ir<»fession,  except  such  wherein  languages  are  retpiired,  und, 
though  unac(|uainted  with  any  ancient  or  foreign  tongue,  they  will  be  masters  of 
tbeir  own.  which  is  (»f  more  immediate  and  general  ns<%  and  withal  will  have  at- 
tained iiiaiiy  other  valuable  accom]dishmeiits:  the  time  usually  s]ieiit  in  acquiring 
thot«e  languages,  often  without  success,  being  here  employed  in  laying  such  a  foun- 
dation of  knowledge  ami  ability  as.  pro)ierIy  inqiroveil,  may  qualify  them  to  pass 
thron^li  and  exernte  the  neveral  oftices  of  civil  life  with  advantage  and  reputation 
to  iheiiiM'lxo  and  c(mnti-\  . 

• 

OBSKKN  ATIoNs     KKLATIVK    TO    THE    INTKNTJOXS    OF    THE    ORHHXAL 
l'(MM»KKS  OK  THE  AC.VUKMV  IN  KHILA1>K1J»HIA.  .IINE.  1789. 

Ah  the  Ku^lihh  school  in  the  Academy  has  been  and  still  continues  tu  be  a  subject 
of  dispute  :ind  disi  ii!<iMion  anions  tlie  trustecH  since  the  restitution  of  the  charter, 
ami  it  hiio  bt-eii  ])iop(»Med  fbat  wc  hliould  hu\e  some  regard  tit  the  original  intention 
of  the  t'tiiindi'i!*  ill  establi*<bing  that  scliool,  I  beg  leave,  for  your  infoiiiiation.  to  lay 
befoie  Mill  uliat  1  know  of  the  matter  origiiialh  and  vihat  I  find  on  the  minutes  re- 
lating' lo  It,  by  \«irn'Ii  it  \\ill  appear  bow  far  the  ilesign  of  that  srluN)!  has  been  ad- 
hered to  oi   iie^lei'te<l. 

Having'  ai-qnii'ed  some  little  reputation  among  my  fellow-citizens  by  projecting 
the  piililic  liliraiy  in  ITlt'J.  and  iditainiiii:  tlie  siibsrriptioiiH  li\  which  it  was  estab- 
linhed.  and  b\  puqumiiig  and  pnimotiiig  w  it h  success siindr\  other  m*heuies  uf  utility 
in  171*.*.  I  \%  :t««  eii«-iiur:ige<l  to  ha/ard  anotlo-r  project,  that  uf  a  public  eilucation  for 
oil!  yoiiih.  .\s  in  the  >«  hi*iiH'  id'tlie  library  I  hatl  pntvidi'd  only  tor  English  iMMiks, 
no  III  tint  new  silieiiie  ni>  i«lea'«  \M'iit  iiii  further  than  ti>  proi-iire  the  uieauB  of  a  good 
Kn^'lisb  ediii-ation.  A  number  of  iny  tiiends  ti>  whom  1  communicuteil  the  prop(»sal 
cun«'urretl  with  uie  in  the^e  ideai«;  but  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Peters,  and  soine 


4«'  MM.  rNivi:u5iriY  or  I'knxsvlvania. 

•  *l.tr    }■.;.<■•<.  •■;    ^i .  i.tI.    .iii«i   !•  Jiriiiiiu'.    h  iiUM*  r«iilihrri|itiiili!>i  uiiil    t'«iiiii(t>i):iiM*«*    wo 

•  h>-  •■  ■  !••  •  ,:  .  >  r  •  :>:i.:ii:i  tli.il  it  iiii;;lii  ii»  iin  Imli-  tlii*  lt*:irii«*il  Iaii|;ilU):«'r*.  I  Mib- 
n  i*r..  ■  .lit:.-   ■••  T)iiii»,  n  l.iiliiii^.    lidUi-itr.  a  ftfiniii;   |irt-|ioKs^Khiiili   ill   I'.iVnr 

•  ■I-       '.'«'  >■' •;       ■  ■'  i< -xlx  III;:  til  |iii-->«'i  \«- :i<  iiiiii  li  III' ii  :!•«  I   f  «iii)tl,  iiiiil   til  riDiirisli 

•  •    I  -:.-■' \  •  r  V  iiiiMii-*  III  \n\   |Mi\\i«i. 

i  I  :.■•  I  .«•''.••?  !<•  )iiiH  i.r«- i^iil»-i*ii|itii*iio.  I  i)iMti|rli{  It  pi-n|NT  t«i  |irr]iiiri' iho 
li  i>'.  .  '  ■  .  i..  .  I  '.  :.\  .k  |i.iiiip|ilt  t ,  wIihIi  I  ^  iifir.  :iiiil  |iMiiti*ii.  :iiiil  (h-*tt  ibiitiil 
vi.iti...  •  -|  .:.!-  Jill.-  I  lit-  tilU- \«  :i<i.  I'l<i)i«t<«:il»  Iki  liillllU  l«»  the  llihii-illioli  iif 
\<'..||     .:,  I  ■  ■    .*  \    .     :  .  .        I   (i.i|i)M  •■  ti.  |i.i\i-  |i|i'«i  i\i  it  iHii'   iif  thrill ;   aittl.  Ii\   ri-iiiiillg 

•  f.  \%  j..i-<..i  -  .:  \%  .  i|.|ti..i  h••^^  TiiUi  )i  llii>  r.ii^li«li  |i:iiiiiii^  wan  iii^i-itiil  ll)itili  111 
II  .  .-'  I  .,  •-  ^>>  ••'.  I-  'li^  III  kriiiw  ill. if  tlii«  \\  .!■«  .1  |iri'^  .liliiiu  part  «>t'  thi'  iitiiti%'i'M 
Ii>i    «.|i.><  .  .   •  ;.  .  !    I.    .»*  i.l  llii-  ii|i(«Miikl  !i«>lii'tili  till*!.        I  liirl   «\|lli  lillt  ft-vi   ift'llHuN 

ii  *••.!•  1' .     .-  l';.i    ~  .     ••  J    :•{  :•.:!«  ;    .iiiil  tl.i    hiiiIi  v.':io  tllf  lliiiri- i  nliiiilfi  .iMt*.  :i«  |  tilitl  |iiit 

ii    .:  !•  •  '  .1*1    III    ::iMM|    iiiiili'iHtiiiitlia^.    U'mmI    iiiiil.iU.  iliii^i'iil    and 

]»i'  • '.'      .•   i;->ii    ,1     ;:•     I  III jD.iji  «   aiiii    ^i  it-iii  !■•■.  aii«l    a    iiiiii-it.    |iilli*  ^iM-akfr  aiiii 
<*iiS[  >■'    •    I    I  '.  .      ;    Tfii^iii  .   tii  h.i\ *'>>«•  ti  Infill M  iimliT  liMii  .14  *»liutMM- iii-i  i'««'«. If V. 
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iM  ■  i^.  .  .  ■  .  .«  .  ■  |.:  '•..  |i:i!i\  III  Irt'  •  iiltn  .iN-il  ln-iii^  tin-  •  li'.ir  aiiit  liti-  •  ulii  IM*. 
1.'  !•'  I  .    "-.  >•      ■■       iM^iii.  .iini  |tiiifiiiiiiii  nij  |i|ii|ii'i  |\  .  ilioliiit  tl\  .  •  itiiili.ilii  all>  : 

ri>'T    *  \\\.     •:.    ■  ^  !..•).  iiiiili-ii)iii  «.  ii«ii  .1    tlicati  ii  a).  M  Imli  iiVfiiliii"*.    lialnre. 

-••   .      ■  .      !    ''f  iiMiii.ii      I*    L'.'iJ   .  «.i\*i  thai.   " 'i't>  thit-i*.  lh«-  ;!(•  .ili"*!   p. ill 
'     ■  '     -     •  ••'  ii!  I-  !••  In*  iliiiii*  \«  ilh  I  hill  t«i|i^iii-,  .iin!  u  It  ]i  I  III  il  )•!  ii^, 
•     '      '  •    '^-ii^     iL.it    flii*\  -hiiiihl   »|M-.iK    |iiii|*ii|\    iiiil  <  <>r  I' •  I ! \ . 

.  I  .  '     '   .•     :     r!iii    jlils    iiil'i   •■lli>  r  liii-ii'^  iii-iiil-*    th<     iiii<it*  ■'■■■•il^       ii  <! 

:     .*■  »    .ii'i        I    (•••■i  t  lii«  .!•  I  ■•i|iil    it  JO.  T  ii.ii     III  V    -nl  f  ••!    •]••  .11.  lii^     ■" 

.«-■••••■!      >•  Jill    I  Ifiii^'il  rii**'i:^!i  till    I  jf  t>!  li-inaii        lli- iiii::lil 
^    ■     •    •■!  Ii>  I   hi  Ip*  III  •>]■•  ak  111:^  \%  I  1 1  .   I  Ml  I   il   inii«f    In    lln*  ;:i  .iiii 
'■    I       >'  •      •  r    !!.•     I.iii:j<:  iji     h>     ■i-i*''.   ill  if     hi    iii.t\    iiiini  i<*t  iliii   hii  nx^li 

-,-   II    ii   |ii  iiiii'i  I -.     M  II  hiiitf  >li'>i  Uiii.:    ihi- I  al^  III    Ihu^i    It 

■•  .  -  t.         Ml-    .iM'i    ii*tii,-iii     i;  !•  t:  ilai  ill*  o        Alul    III   lhi<»    |iiii|Mi^i' 

.Ii      -  ^■'     '   .-rLi    ^r  'Miiii  •>  ••')]  \   III    I  hrii  iit«  It  |i|ii|»i'i   t«i|i;:)l«-«>.  aliil 

*•    '  '  '       •     I    ..'.-     ;■    iirt,,  if   ':u    'hill   1  iii};ila^i-  aitil    |M'rti-i  I  iii^   ihi-ir 
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the  ctiiitriliiitioii  on  this  footing,  (hut  it  was  not  to  hi*  iminediutis  and  th«^  whoh^ 
|Kiid  lit  onr«*.  I>nt  in  partH,  u  titth  annually  during  livf  y«*ai's.  To  )>nt  tho  nuicliioi^ 
iu  motion,  twenty-tonr  of  the  principal  HuhHcrih<*rM  a|;ri'(^4l  to  taki*  upon  theniHcdvtiH 
tilt*  trust ;  and  a  Hot  of  conHtitntituiR  for  their  govrrmucut.  and  for  th«  r<*giilatiou  of 
the*  Ki-hools,  NMTo  drawn  up  hy  Mr.  Francifl  and  uiywdt.  which  went  Mi|riied  hy  U8  all, 
nuti  ]irinted.  that  the  puhlic  uu«;ht  know  what  was  to  he  (*x]»ert«d. 

1  wrot^'  alMo  a  ]>ap(>r  ontitlcd,  Ide*'^  of  un  Kngliah  School,  which  was  printed  and 
afterwards  annexed  t<»  Mr.  IN*ter*H  Sennou.  preached  at  the  openingof  the  Academy. 
This  pa])t'r  was  said  to  he  for  the  conniileration  of  the  tniHteos;  aud  the  oxpectatiuu 
of  the  pnhlic.  that  the  idea  might  in  a  great  measure  l>e  carried  into  exccutioUf 
contriltutcd  to  render  the  HuhseriptiouH  more  liherul  as  well  as  more  general.  I 
mention  my  concern  in  these  transactioDiV  to  show  the  opportunity  I  had  of  being 
Well  infi>rm«'din  the  ]H>ints  I  am  relating. 

a  contempt  for  their  languages.  And  though  the  (ireek  learning  grew  in  credit 
among  the  Komans  toward  the  end  of  their  commonwealth,  yet  it  was  the  Romau 
tongue  that  was  made  the  study  of  thfir  youth.  Their  own  language  they  were  to 
make  use  of,  ami  tlu'refore  it  was  their  own  language  they  were  instructeil  and  cxer- 
ris«»d  in."  And  (p.  28U,  "There  can  scarce  Ik*  a  greater  defect.'*  says  he,  **iu  a  gen- 
tleman, than  not  express  himself  well  either  in  writing  or  s]Hfaking.  Hut  yet  I  think 
1  ma,\  ask  the  reader  whether  he  doth  not  know  a  great  many  who  live  upon  their 
estates,  and  so,  with  the  name,  should  have  the  qualities  of  gentlemen,  who  can  not 
so  niui-h  as  tell  a  stf»ry  as  they  sIkmiM,  nuich  lesn  speak  clearly  and  ikersuasi v ely  iu 
anv  husine.ss.  This  I  think  not  to  1m*  ho  much  their  fault  as  the  fault  of  their  educa- 
tion."   Thus  far  L<Mke. 

Monsieur  Rollin  reckons  the  neglect  of  teaching  their  own  tongue  a  great  fault  iu 
the  I'rench  universities.  lie  siM'mls  a  great  ]»art  of  his  firht  volume  of  Itelles  Let- 
t res  on  that  siiUjert;  and  lays  dou  n  some  excellent  rules  or  metho<ls  of  teat'hiug 
Frenrh  to  I'reiiehmcn  grannuatieally.  and  making  them  masters  therein,  which  are 
\ery  apprn'ahle  t«i  our  language,  hut  too  long  to  !»<•  inserted  here.  Ih*  ]>ra«-tice4i 
them  on  the  youth  unthT  his  care  with  gn*at  suceess. 

.Ml.  llutf|iin>on  (Pi.'il..  ]i.  L'!)7)  ^a>s:  "To  ]ierieet  them  in  the  kn(»w]eflg«*  of  their 
niotht-r  tongue  they  should,  hsiru  it  in  the  grannuatieal  way,  that  they  not  only 
*>pi-:tk  it  put-fly.  hut  Im*  :ihii*  hoth  to  •orrtN-t  ttirir  o\\  n  i<lioui  and  afterwards  i-nrich 
tilt-  liinuua^f  on  the  sami-  ionndation." 

hr.  rurnhulj.  iu  his  Oh>crvatiouN  nu  :i  LiJK'ruI  I-'.dnt'atioii.  .-Mv-i  ip.  l.*f>'J»:  *'The 
(ii'f«'k>.  pt-rhapo.  uciilr  nior«*  rarlx  :id\;ini'e>  iu  tlo'  most  usft'ul  si-i«'m'es  than  any 
\oiilh  h:iVf  diMii-  '^iu«-i*.  i'hii-li\  on  this  aeetiunt.  that  fli<-\  studied  no  ntlirr  lau^ruaue 
loit  their  tiwu.  riiis.  iKi  <liiul>t .  s;i\ fij  ilicni  M*rv  uiurh  time:  hut  tlu'V  applied  theui- 
•*«'|\  I'H  i*:iretuliy  to  the  htildy  of  llirir  •t\\  ii  l:iu;;ua>;e.  :iud  were  e:irly  ahle  tt»  speak  and 
write  it  iu  till-  )«ri-ate.>tt  perfi-eiinu.  The  h'tunaii  \ontli.  though  they  learned  the 
(iii't-k.  tlid  hot  neglect  their  own  l.-inguage.  hut  studied  it  iiioif  ear«*t'nll\  than  \se 
nn^\  <!••  (iii-tk  ami  l.ntin.  witluuit  ;;ivin>;  ourselv«'s  an>  ti-nuhle  aliout  nur  own 
tou:jui'." 

Miiusiiiir  Simon,  iu  an  ele;;:iut  diseourse  of  his  among  the  Memf>irH  nf  the  Aeademy 
Ml  r«li«  •«  l.fttK  s.  at  Paris.  Hjii-akiiii;  of  the  str«'s.s  the  K'oiuans  laid  on  purity  of  Ian 
uu:**:!'  :tiid  graceful  pnttiuiiei.'it iou.  ailds :  "May  I  here  m.'ike  a  relleetion  mi  the  edii- 
•-.itioii  \\  e  t  iiniiiioiilx  (five  our  I  hildn  II  '  It  is  ver,\  reunite  t'r<im  th«*  preeepts  I  ha\e 
ini-iititiiied.  Math  the  ehihl  arii\i'd  to  t»  nr  7  \ ears  of  aj^e  In*  iiiixeN  with  a  herd  of 
ill  hreil  liM\M;it  >ehiMi|.  wlii-lt-,  under  the  pretext  of  teaehiii^  hiiii  Latin.  Do  re^aiii  is 
ha*!  to  hts  unit  her  t«)ni:iie.  .\ud  what  hap|M-nsf  What  wt*  M*e  every  da.\ .  A  >oini«r 
i:*'iitli  m.iii  of  IS  w  ho  has  had  tlii*<  ediieatioii  can  not  read.  For  to  articulate  the 
\vi»rdr<  aiiii  join  them  together  I  do  not  rail  leailing  unlesn  one  can  pronoiiiiee  well, 
ohsi>i\i-  all  projH'r  stopH,  var\  the  \oiee.  ixpress  the  *«entlm«-iit.  and  leail  with  a  deli- 
cate iiitelligeuee.  .Nnr  call  he  speak  a  jot  helter.  A  proof  of  this  is  that  he  ran  ni»t 
writr  ten.  Iniet  without  rommittiiig  gnms  faults,  aud  heeaiiM*  U«>  vV\^  wvA  V-o^xw  Vv^ 
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11. '■-  .:•   ii)fii  !•  ■  ■•111  III  \«<ui  liiiiiiitfN;  ami.  siltlioiitrli  tilt*  Latin  and 

(•fiik  .III  '  ■  '.  •  '.-••I  •'•j!it.  |)h-  ••iiLiiiial  iiU-.i  III'  :i  «  Miiiplf'ii'  I'.iikIihIi  I'lhifatinii 
w  1^  I.-:   ••■-^■■■-t:       I*    \    )|    i|i|MMr  liv  tlir  I'll) 111 Wili^  i'\tr:ii  !<«: 

!''».•  i  ■' •    I     j!  oil  Toiii^iii'  i<*  til  h«*  f  iiii>lir  ^laiiiiiiutirallx .  .iiul  ana  l.iiiuiia^i*." 

/'*{':•  \      :••    :.:  ^    till    iiii.ftliln -itiiiii  nt    llit*  |M-i!tiiii    t«i  lir    :i|i|iiiiiilf<l    ivi'tui,  ll    in 

••■t.-l        T  .  i*.  .-r*  ii  !•  ^  ii>!  1^  u*  \h    Ii.kI  to  III*  )M*iifi-   ^|M:iUiiii:.   \\iiiiiii:.  :iii*i    iimlfr- 

•  •»•..    :.ji    .^i     ••'      '.;.•>•  .|]  U  \  I  .M  «  he  M  ill  iii-it-|-  kliiiw   It  \%<-]l.      1  I'Xri'iil  a  l«-w  .  wliii 
Ih.:  ..    .::.:■«  ,r  |.  .     ....ii  ii\   tin  :r   pmli  ^miiiii 'H    tln-ii  ii.iturai  iiii«l«-.  i-iilti\  iiti*  thnr 

lui:.!-    )•  ■    <•*   .•:-.  •      \i|.«\iii    fhrV.  II    thr\    al|i-iii1>t    In    UMtf.    Mill    lillil    liV    tbt* 

l.itMi;    \\\i  iT  ■  •■:.    '■  <•  '   ■■:!  •  iinT*  i)ii-I1j.  m  }i:it  :i  ImkH  il   l-  lli»t    !••   Ii.i\«-    li-ail|fil    llii-ir    laii- 

■^'1  •«:•    .:     ;•!•  :  •  :    >• I.ihli  .ilmii    ;iiiiiMi:!    itii-    liiiiir.iiiN  x^a*  ii|iiiii  a  ijllilf  iliAfiriit 

tiMfi:,..  Mi-'-:--'  :'tliii4i  l.m.lit  lhfiiii-:iil\  I  liy  |ii  iih  ilili'**.  tin*  ililh<-|lllli-p»,  tllC 
Im  mr  ..  'I.I  -,  •'..;..«  iIm-  ■!•  prh".  Dir  Th  lit  ■«  i*t'  tlii-ii  itwn  laiit:iiai:i'.  Wln-ii  tlirv 
Ai>:i  ir-<ii.  "..»'"  "  '.•■••I-  i:ii-%  m«-ii  |i*  i  !i-t  f  ni.iitii  ijt  nf'  ii  ;  iiii-\  wrii-  iifvt<r  at  :i  lii'«f« 
liir  |i|-  }M  I  •  \  :.|>  -..  .  ti.il  I  .iiii  iiiiii  h  ill  I  «  i\i-il  1 1'  It  M  .i}t  iml  i»\\  nil;  in  llii*>  tliat  tlirV 
(•:•>«:.••  •!  <•  ,<  '    ••■•..•■.;  \«  ••rU'*  \\  itli  «•!  iii.irv«  Iniin  i:ii  liii  \ .' 

I'l.:.  ■  .  ..  h  -■•''•  r  !•■   t   l.tilx    •III  I  liiMHtiii;;  :i   tntiir    tnr  In  i    <»iiii.  *)ii'.iks  nl  i(  an  llir 
•...**ni     .    ,••     -,  _    .:.   !.!«  I  ilui  .it|i*li    Tli.it    hi-    -hiitilil    |ia\<-    a    t:<H>i|    l..itlli    liili<*lrt  i*f 

!.«?•  .1        •:.  .  .  •  !-<i.  .hiliii^  iiiii>l«i]    i"t    lii«  •'liM|Ut-iil.  «i|ii-ii.  ami  )i|.iiii  tui-iiiiy 

•  •I  •;-•  IK.  _■  n*  •  •■•  -  iMit  u(Ui«<  111  I  !••  I  tiii-fk  iiia»ii'i  ••!  ihiliirii'.  lliuu^h  tbt* 
i.t>'»-   .-■•:.',  -     -r  ill, it    »•, rill  t.  ll  iT  III  .k   i...iiii   III. mill    Im-i  aii<«i'   I.al  ill  IK  a^  tlir 

;■•-.      -..•*•'*-..         I'l  I'll-   ii •]  lilt  il-iiii  liiiiii  Million  III  >iiiiiiii  \« I  M'f  M  hat  wjn 

'.   .  *      ■■;  'l.i    iii.i«:i  :  mT  i  in  |>>i  n 

1      '    '         ■  .    ■    .•      ,■•*•,   -ii.ii.lii    :>t    |i.:   t.-.i   iiiiiiii;.'   li-iin<*  I li  litlifi.  liiakiii|{ 

I     -'     .    '  -  '   '     ■      .•••!.   ■>!    v%  I  ii  iiij  t  i.i    «  iiiit    I  liiii;>*  III  till  II  iivt  II  \\iiriii%;   li-lliiii; 

•  .   ■        :•  n!      I,    'l.i.i  II  ■•  il  •  \  jiii-«»iiiii«       All   III  III-   r«'\  i«i*il   aiitl  I  nr 

■     ^'■'     I'l   ^i'*    )■.«   II  .•-■•ii«.  t-xiiLiiii  Till'  liifif  ami   iiii|i(iiliif 

■■:..•  I  ■■■     l.*j-.i    .  )•   J^(   .   iiiii»a\-      "  1  Jii    n  i  iliiiLT  <•!   Ii'll«*ri*  IrM 
'I*  It' I -I'l  I. mil  ill  nil    ili.il  III' •ji-iillf  iii.iii  I  all  a\iiiil  r«Li»w 
■'  :  I  ii^       I  >i  I  .i-.i'i.-  \«  :li  li  iii\  lull  I-  ill  III  til  iiiaki*  tlii<*  um« 

•   -    !      •     •  ••!.-•  If  111  Im  I'   I  h  ll.   .il    ll  .*      ill.lll  «.  tin-    Ml  II  nr   ill  IllUlia^- 
■    ^    •  >  "    )  I V  "    i.    !i.    ii;'  I,     ',>'     .    -•  I  r|i  I     I  \  iliiJii.il  lull    III    llll 

•  '  '  *   ' '   ■  I  "I  .li  ili-i  -'■i:'>i  ■*.  »  ill—'   ir  iiio>i-i.t  I  iiilio.  il  Villi;  liir 
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"The  rector  was 'to  have  200  poiiiids  a  year,  for  which  he  wa«  to  be  obliged  to 
teach  20  boys,  without  any  uHsistaiice  (aud  tweuty-fivt^  more  for  every  iishiT  pro- 
vided for  hiiu\the  Latin  and  (ireek  lan^niufi^S)  uiid  at  the  Huuie  tiiii«*  iiiMtructtheui  in 
history.  geof;ra]»hy,  chronology,  logic,  rhetoric,  aud  the  English  tongue. " 

'*The  rector  was  also,  on  all  occasions  consiMtent  with  his  duty  in  the  Latin  school, 
to  assist  the  EngliHh  uiaster  in  improving  thu  youth  under  his  care.  '' 

Patffo. — '•  The  trusteen  Hliall,  with  all  convenient  speed,  contract  with  any  person 

nor  no  care  taken  anywhere  to  improve  young  men  in  their  own  language,  that  they 
may  thoroughly  understand  and  \w  masters  of  it.  If  anyone  among  us  have  a  facility 
or  purity  more  than  (»rdinary  in  his  mother  t<mgue,  it  is  owing  t4>  chance,  or  his 
geniuH,  or  anything,  rather  than  to  his  education  or  any  care  of  his  teacher.  To 
mind  what  Knglihh  his  pupil  speaks  or  writes  is  below  the  dignity  of  one  bred  up 
among  (ire4*k  and  Latin,  though  he  have  but  little  of  them  himself.  These  are  the 
learned  languages,  tit  only  for  learne«l  men  to  meddle  with  and  teach ;  English  is  the 
language  of  the  illiterate  and  vulgar.  Though  the  great  men  among  the  liomans  were 
daily  exercising  themselven  in  their  own  language,  and  we  find  yet  upon  the  record 
the  names  of  orators  who  taught  some  of  their  Emperon*  Latin,  though  it  were  their 
mother  tongue,  'tis  plain  the  GreekH  were  yet  more  nice  in  theirs.  All  other  speech 
was  barbanuis  to  them  but  their  own.  and  no  foreign  language  appearM  to  have  been 
studied  or  valued  amongst  that  learned  and  acute  )»et»ple.  though  it  be  past  doubt 
that  they  lM>rrt>wed  their  leaniing  and  philosophy  from  abroad." 

To  the  same  purp<Nie  writes  a  persim  of  eminent  learning  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Turn- 
bull.  ** Nothing,  certainly."  Hayn  he,  ''can  be  of  more  service  to  mankind  than  a 
right  metluMl  ot  educating  the  youth,  and  I  HhtMihl  l>e  glad  to  hear — to  give  an 
example  of  the  great  advantage  it  would  In*  to  the  rising  age  aud  to  our  nation. 
When  our  public  schooU  were  first  eHtablinlied  the  knowledge  of  Latin  was  thought 
learnmg;  aud  he  that  had  a  tiderable  Hkill  in  two  or  three  languages,  though  hia 
mind  wan  not  enlighteu«*d  by  any  real  knowleilge.  waH  a  profound  scholar.  Hut  it 
is  ni)t  Ml  at  present;  and  }»e4iple  confeiis  that  men  may  have  obtained  a  ]»ertection  in 
these  and  vet  rontinue  deeply  ignorant.  The  (ireek  education  was  of  another  kind  *' 
1  which  he  deMrrilie.s  in  several  particulars,  and  ailds):  "they  studied  to  write  their 
own  tongue  more  accurately  than  we  dn  l^atin  and  Creek.  Hut  where  is  English 
taukiht  at  pifsfii!  i  Whti  ihinkK  it  «if  u^4e  to  Htudy  correctly  that  laniruage  which  he 
is  HI  u<mmI  til  i«\iT.\  da>  in  lii>  life,  be  liis  Htation  ever  si»  high  or  ever  hm  iusiguiticaitt. 
It  IS  in  this  till*  noliility  and  gi-ntr.\  delfuil  thfir  eountrx .  and  nvvw  their  prince  in 
Parlianit'Ul :  in  this  flu*  lawxtTN  ]d«*ad.  ihi*  di\iiie*«  instruct,  and  all  ranks  of  people 
write  their  Ii't(er>>  and  tiaii.Hart  all  their  atfaiiN:  :iiiil  \*'\  who  tliiiiks  it  worth  while 
his  Ifaiuiiii:  ti»  write  thiH  i*veii  at-riir:it<'lv.  not  t4i  su\  )iolitel\  i  KviTvtMie  is  suffert'd 
to  form  hia  ht,\le  bv  «  h.tnce;  t(»  iiiiitati'  ilii>  tir^t  wn-trlifd  model  which  falls  in  his 
wuv  b«tore  hi*  knows  what  is  faiilt\  tir  can  relish  the  iM-aiitiesofa  iiist  simpliiitv. 
Few  think  their  <  hililreii  ({iialitit-d  ti»r  a  trade  till  they  have  been  whippetl  at  a  Latin 
i»i-hiM>l  tor  !i\  V  or  six  \t  .ir*  to  Iraru  a  little  ot'  that  wlii<-h  thev  are  tddiueii  io  forget. 
wIk-u  in  tliOM*  yein>  lit^lit  ediieatiim  wmild  have  improvinl  thi'ir  minds  and  taught 
thi-iii  to  ati|uiit>  hatiits  of  wiitinir  their  own  laiiiriiat^e  easily  under  riuht  direetion: 
and  this  wifiilil  |i.i\**  Im'i'Ii  iisi-tiil  to  tli«*iii  as  hua'.  as  thev  lived."     ( Intiud..  pp.  3-5.) 

Tit  toriii  tlii'ir  proniiiii-iatinn.  thi<v  may  bi-  put  <iii  niakiiiLT  declainatioii.s.  repeating 
Ftpii-i  lit-,  dflivi'i iiiL'  t»r.itions.  i-tc.;  the  tutor  assi<«tiiig  at  tht>  rehearsals.  tea<'hing, 
ad\isiti|r.  iiiirri  tiiii.'  their  a«'«'«  lit.  I'ti*.  Hy  pronoiiiii-iation  is  line  meant  the  proprr 
moiliil.itioii  ill'  the  \t>it-f  to  .suit  the  subjert.  with  «lilt*  eiiipha^iis.  art  ion.  etc.  In 
4li'li\<Tiiii;  a  dis4iiiirsi'  in  piildii-  dl'si^IUMl  to  pnsiiadf.  the  manner,  pfiha))H.  con- 
tnbiitis  iimri'  to  siK-cf ss  than  eithiT  tht-  matter  i*r  methotl.  Vrt  the  twn  latter  seem 
to  euirrtis'.  till*  attention  ut  most  preachers  ami  other  public  speakers,  and  the  former 
to  be  almost  tot.tlly  netilected. 
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iha^  iirtrr«.  mlioiit  tbry  aluill  Jadge  BHist  rapulileof  t««chiDg*tlw  Engliih  .longiie 
ler^uiuMtii  ally  MD«I  M  a  lABgiuifp.  htiitunr,  gMifcnphy,  rhroaotogy,4ogic,aadonilory  | 
wliii  b  |irr»«»ii  klull  Im*  stylMl  tbi*  Knglbih  mantrr.** 

Tbr  Ktiislinb  inantt-r  «m  to  bavr  l(iOp»aiubi»  year,  for  whioh  he  waa  tuteftch, 
nitbuut  uuy  uaiiiiitaDrr.  forty  arholMrs  UieEnfliah  ioognr  gTUMOUiticaJly;  and  at 
tbr  isi&iur  liiiif  Miitinii  I  tbru  in  hintory,  geography,  rhronulogy,  logic,  and  oratory; 
ttiiil  fiixty  •i'liiil.ir«  niiin*  fur  «very  naher  pmridod  for  him. 

It  14  tti  1h*  itb«4'rM*il.  iu  this  plarc,  that  hore  aiv  two  dUtini't  connoa  in  the  mbo 
«tatl}  -  that  iii.  «•!  thi*  ftaiDO  hranchMuf  aclcnco,  Tic,  hi8tor>-.g«ogriphy,  chronology, 
logir.  mill  oiatiir>  -  lo  br  carried  on  at  the  aanie  tinie,  but  not  by  theaanie  tutor  or 
luafetrr  Thi-  Kn}:li-b  niaator  is  to  teach  hia  acholara  all  thoHe  branehea  of  acienco, 
anil  a  1*4 1  tbr  Kii^liikb  tongue  granuDatically,  aa  a  language.  The  Latin  maater  ia  to 
tracb  ihr  ^mwv  m  itiirrH  to  hia  boy  a,  bcaidea  the  Greek  and  Latin.  He  waa  alao  to 
a«»i*i  Ihr  KiiKlioli  111.1 4ter  ocraaionally.  without  which,  and  hia  gtveral  care  In  tho 
giivrrnni«*rii  ui  tin*  ^i  boob,  th^  giving  him  double  aalary  aeoma  not  well  accounted 
fur.  lint  bf*r«  uii-  pUinly  two  tlintinrt  achooU  or  connea  of  education  prorlded  for. 
Tbr  Ijitin  luttAtrr  hiui  not  to  teach  the  Engliah  aeholara  logic,  rhetoric,  etc.;  that 
wan  Ihr  tliity  ut  tbi-  Kiiielieb  nia«ter:  but  he  waa  to  teach  thoae  acienren  to  the  Latin 
•cbol:ir«.  Wr  aba  11  iice.  hereafter,  how  eaaily  thia  original  plan  waa  defoated  and 
dcpartnl  friMii 

Wbrii  till- 1  iiiiMitiiiionii  were  flrat  drawn,  blanka  were  left  for  the  aalariea  and  for 
tbr  tiiiiiilM-r  III  b.i\  A  till*  Latin  maater  waa  to  taarb.  The  flrat  inatani-e  of  partiality 
in  ia%or  nf  the  Lutin  part  of  the  inatitntion  waa  in  giTing  the  title  of  rector  to  tho 
Lai  to  iiu*tfl>  r  and  ii«t  title  to  the  Engliah  one.  But  the  moat  etriking  inatnnco  wna, 
wli«-ii  wf  iii«*t  til  m^n.  ami  the  hlankn  were  flrat  to  be  tilled  up,  the  Toteeof  a  m^or- 
ity  ran  inl  ii  to  tfix  v  tu  ire  oa  much  salary  to  the  I^t  in  maater  a«  to  the  Engliah,  and 
>rt  rri|iiirr  tuitr  4*  iiiiicb  iluty  from  the  Knglinb  maater  an  fti«m  the  Latin,  vix, 
X*Ji*i  t«i  th«  I. at. II  riia«trr  to  teach  JO  boya,  £100  to  the  Englinb  maater  to  toach  40! 
Miiwivir.  I  lit-  triiHif  («  who  v€»ted  tbeiH*  aalarfea.  being  tbemaelvca  liy  facthegreatoat 
•iil»«  riUr^.  thmit;!.  do!  the  miMt  niimerfiuiiy  it  wa»  thnngbt  they  had  a  kind  of  right 
t«i  |irriti»iiiiiiuti  111  iiiitur\  matter*,  and  thnae  who  bail  wiaheil  an  e«|nal  regard flU^rt 
bai**  In**-!!  *Ii*iw  II  til  Uitb  KcbiMiln.  milimittrd.  though  mit  without  regret, 
Miiiir  liiiK-  •  I'li.pl  *i(iiii;;.  «-bi<*h.  with  their  not  being  able  in  nine  moiitbato 
prn|M-r  pi  r4..ii  t'-r  I  ii:;liiih  master  who  would  undertoke  the  oftlcrafor  aolowaMlliy, 
iihIipiiI  fh<  tr  .-'••-  If  !•  msth,  « if .  in  July,  177U),  to  offer  £50  mort*. 

Aifilf  r  .1  «?  .uf  ..f  fill-  |i.«rti.ility  above  mentioned  wa*  in  the  March  preceding, 
whrii  I.  !«■'  "tf  r  11^  %%.!«  v.>i««l  to  buy  Latin  and  ilreek  lNNik«,  nia|Mi.  drafta.  and  in- 
Mtriiiiit-tit*  I'-r  T    •   iT-f  1,1  ihf  \t  a«lriuy  and  nothing  for  the  Kugli^h  book^. 

Iliv^r*  It  ].ir-  *  \\\*  «iiW«<  rilM-r«.  «b*»  had  tbr  KnsliOi  r«|iication  chirlly  inriow, 
m-rr  l.iiut  \.  ■  *  •••(l...  I  III  Til  a  mihriiiMioii  t«(  tbmr  partialitlr^.  rb  icily  by  the  ekpee- 
i.iifii  ^',  * -.  ti.*  '-x  *\i*  I  ••n-tittitiou,  \i/.  thai  ilir  truMrcii  laoiild  make  it  their 
p'.i  »*<irr  .•iii|  .-  -■  •■  lit  ^rt-t-  iht  >r  Iiii4irir««.  t<i  \  i»it  tbr*  Vratlcniy  olti-n.  to  encourage 
.iiiil  •  ••iiii!>  >.  -iitri    l<**ik  tin  tlif  «itiilrnt<*  .!•!  in  -tun*-  mcuiiirr  thnr  own  chil- 

«lr>ii    tr«  4'  *    •  riiiiiiirir\    hkI  :ir)»*  limi ;  atiil.  Hht-n  thry  ii.i\r  lH'b.i\cd  well, 

i(..iif  fi.i>   «•     *;.        ■'    •!:•*    iml  .tr«- t«i  •  ill*  r  ibi*  wtirld.  thr  tnutct'**  Mhall /raluiialy 

it:f*    I'.-l       t.^-           'I.'    irit*r'«i  tli.tt  t  .ill  Im*  made  tn  prninotr  antl  rotahlmh  them, 
«i. •!:.•• :ii<  *  •^.  tii  irri^i:*  -  ••!  m^  'ithrr  tbint;  f<>t  tht-tr  .iilraiitaisc  prefcr- 

»li.r  t«-    tl         ■     •:    ,•  '-••I.  •    u  li  4  r40f*'-«-r.   t-\r  II  «it«-«|liat  llliTlt. 

t  ^•  •■   -i  .  :-:    v.- -  it^y /ltd  !h«<  f  VI  %  of  thi- pilMli  .      Hir  tniltii-*  wrre  moat  of 

rt.   >.  'b*   {:  .*:•  Ill*  ii  ••(  ih«-  pi«iwii«-f.     rbiMii'ii  taiiuhi  iiintbcr  41  b«N>Uhad 

..<■?•  •    -    ■  .    -.  |Mi>«,  iitil  pAlriiii.«;;r.      Ihr  oiiIiki  ril»rr%  b.iil  pl:ir<*d  fciirb  eu- 

*.!•  '  ..*'.•  Wa\9    |iirin"*-l\r«    DM|Mif«ir   <if  chaliuilig    tliriu   if  tlieit 

'    -'   T i>;    Im'  ili^appriftnl .  aud  MS  IU  bopm  ul  ibr  bmt.  all  thi 
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Xenr  a  year  paBsed  befon*  a  proper  person  was  fonnd  to  take  charge  of  the  EDp^liah 
school.  At  lcn)]^h  Mr.  J)ovr.  who  h:iil  been  many  years  master  of  a  school  in  Kng- 
landf  and  had  come  hither  with  an  apparatus  for  giving  lecturer  in  experimental 
philosophy,  was  prevaile«l  with  hy  mo,  after  his  lectures  were  finished,  to  accept 
that  employment  for  the  salary  ofterod,  though  he  thought  it  too  neanty.  He  had 
a  goo4l  vtiiee.  read  pcrfertly  well,  with  proper  accent  and  Just  pronunciation,  and 
bis  method  of  communicating  habits  of  the  same  kind  to  Iiin  ]ui]>ils  was  this: 
When  he  gave  a  lesson  to  one  of  them,  he  always  tirst  read  it  to  himaloud,  with  ail  the 
dirt'ercnt  modulations  of  vyice  that  the  subject  and  the  si>nse  re(|uired.  These  the 
scholars,  in  studying  and  repeating  the  lertSfm,  naturally  endeavored  to  imit:ite; 
and  it  was  really  surprising  ti>  see  bow  soon  tbey  caught  his  manner,  wliirh  con* 
vineed  me  and  others  who  freiiuently  attended  his  sebotd,  that,  though  bad  tones 
and  mauniTM  in  reading  are.  when  onec  aeqnired,  randy,  with  ditliculty,  if  ever  cured, 
yet.  wbtru  non«;  havt*  lureu  already  formed,  gooil  ones  are  as  easily  learned  as  bad. 
In  a  IVw  wtH'ks  after  o])ening  his  seh<Md,  the  trustees  were  in\  ited  to  hear  the  schol- 
ars read  and  n'cite.  The]>arents  and  relations  of  the  boys  also  attended.  The  per- 
fgnuaufos  were  sur])riMngly  g(»o<l,  and  of  course  were  admiret^and  ap)dauded;  and 
the  English  school  thereby  acipiired  surh  reputation  that  the  number  (»f  Mr.  Dove's 
scholars  8«Nin  amounted  tt>  upwards  of  ninety,  which  numl>er  did  not  diminish  as 
lung  a.s  he  eontuiiied  nmster,  viz.  upwards  of  t\ft>  yesii^;  but,  be  finding  the  salary 
insurticient.  and  having  setup  a  sehool  for  girls  iu  his  owuImmiho  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, and  quitting  the  boys*  sfhoid  somewhat  befoietht*  hour  to  attend  the  girls, 
the  trustees  disapproved  of  his  so  dtdng,  and  he  quitted  their  enifdoynu'ut,  ctmtin- 
ued  his  girls'  schtMd.  an<l  opfued  one  lor  boys  on  his  own  aecount.  The  trustees 
provideil  another  English  master;  but,  though  a  gooil  man,  yet  not  p<»sKessiug  the 
talents  of  an  English  schiMdinaster  in  the  same  perfection  with  Mr.  Dove,  theselio<d 
diiuinished  daily,  and  stMUt  was  found  to  iiave  but  alM>ut  forty  srholars  left.  The 
performance  of  the  boys,  in  reading  and  speaking,  W(>re  n(»  buiger  so  brilliant;  the 
trustees  of  courst*  bad  not  the  sanu*  pleasure  in  hearing  tlieni.  and  tlie  monthly  visi- 
tations, which  bad  so  loug  aflfordetl  a  delightful  eutiTtainmeut  to  large  audien<'f*s, 
biM'auie  less  and  less  attended,  iind  at  length  disrontinned;  and  the  English  school 
lias  never  sinei*  n-covered  its  original  reputatitui. 

ThuH,  l»y  our  injudieiiMisly  starving  the  English  part  of  our  stiieme  of  edueatton, 
wi' only  saved  l!.V)  a  year,  wliii-b  was  required  as  an  additional  salary  to  an  ae- 
know  led'.;et|  i>\4-i-lIrMt  lln^Iisli  niastt'r.  which  wnubl  liave  equaled  bis  enctiurage- 
nieut  to  tliat  uf  the  1. at  ill  iiianlei.  I  ^av.  by  ^a^iug  the  (.TiO,  ^^l'  lust  titty  >eliolars, 
whieli  would  liavr  ln-ni  C'J*^>  a  >  ear.  and  iU'feaIe«l.  besi«le>.  one  girat  euil  «d'  the  in- 
stitution. 

In  the  mi*antiiue  our  favois  wi.-h-  sh<>wi-i«'«]  upon  tin  Latin  part.  The  nunibei  of 
teaehers  was  inefeased  anil  tin  it  salari«>  t'i<»iii  time  tn  tnu<'  augni'  iited  till,  if  I  mis- 
take not.  tliev  amiiuiited  in  tite  wbule  to  more  than  L'tMH)  a  year,  tlmugb  the  schol- 
ars hardly  ever  i-xeeeded  p»ixtv;  ii»  that  each  s«'liidar  eo>t  the  funds  C  in  |>cr  annum, 
while  he  ]>aid  but   C  1.  wlin  h  wa.s  a  Im^h  nf  fjii  nn  every  4Ui<'  of  theiu. 

The  iiiiinthl\  \  i.-itation<%  of  till  ^i-IhmiN  by  the  trustee'^  having  been  long  negleeted. 
the  o!iii'«*'i«tn  wa.s  i  uniplatUi-d  nf'  h\  the  p;ii(iit-«  a-^  a  breach  of  <u  igiual  promise; 
whiiiiipoii  rhe  tru»tee4  '.'nh  ll,  IT.Vi  made  it  a  l.iw  that  "they  ^hoiihl  meet  on  the 
.-.leniid  hii-iia\  Ml  e\ii\  month,  at  the  Ai  afb-mv.  tn  \  i>«it  the  HilmoK.  rvaniiue  the 
srliMl.ir'*.  loar  tin-it  puhlie  t\KH\-**>."  ete.  Thii  >;imm1  law.  htiwever.  like  many 
fitlurH.  u;i^  iiiit  bui;;  nh-irvid:  tor  I  tinil  by  a  minute  of  Deirinher  II.  IT.'tti,  that  tlie 
e\:iiiHii.(tioh  itf  till-  '«i-loioU  h\  tin-  liu*«tret  had  bet-n  huiL;  iie^ltM-teil.  and  it  w a.s 
a;:reeil  th.it  it  slionbt  ihereai'ti-i  bt-  ilmie  nii  the  tii^t  Mdiidax  iii  e\i-ry  month :  and 
\et.  lint  w  ttiiHiau'lin.:  thi-  low  nib  ,  th*-  iM";;Ieit  n'tiiiind.  mi  that  x\e  are  iuloriiied. 
b>  aimther  iiiinuti-  t»t  .l.inuaiy  i::.  ITill.  "that  foi  live  imoiiiIim  pa^^i  there  had  imt 
be#'n  niii- III*  etiiiii  nf  the  T rii'»t i'«-«.."  In  the  i mil m-  of  fiiiirte'-n  \iMr»  sexeral  of  the 
urigiu.il  tru9ttc!«.  who  had  hccn  di^poiied  !«•  fa\or  the  English  school,  deceased,  and. 
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•  .r>  .  r*  '•*•«■  '  '•!•    t' I II  I  lii»M  II   !••  Mi|ipl>   thrir  |»I:|i«'h;  hdWi'V^r,  it  tfpiH'ArB  by 
r}.»-        ■     ■.  .   •'.       •»..    !•  iii.iiii<l«T  li  !•!  Miiiifiiiiii-*  %ificlit  ••iifiii^li  ft)  riTiill  fill"  atti'ii- 

T  'I*  .  f  ..<■••.  li   rli.ii  •.!  IfHil  .iii<{  iilii.iiii  :ii-kiiiiw|f«ii;iii('iit<(  nf  tin*  iinin!<it 

t|.-^*i..'    t^   ,.'..«      '.- .Ill  •{%«  till,     itf  tiii«  ilii- fiilliifi  itit:  I'Mrac't  liiiin  lli«- iiiiiiiitt'H  in 
iM'i.i,'      •■•     ■•  \| (•   iltHik.Xii]    1.  )  <'liriiar>  x,  ITtilt': 

1^  ■  ■■.■■?■'.  I  i,;:li<.)i  «ki  liiitil  ^«  .in  t.iki  ti  info  I  Mii'kiftfraliiiii.  atid  it  wha  nli- 
-*  I  -  •  :  *  •  *  ^^  K  v>  I -■•  ^  •>  f  iii>f  '.« .i«  I  iitiri  1\  takrii  up  in  tr.ii  hiii^  litili*  1hi\  ^  th«* 
.  In*  •  I '>  ■>'  .  I  •  ^  -'  I  iii;:iia::i  I  lii«  i«  m  li;ii  it  ilu  imlli  il  iiiln-  a  mliiinl  •.miliar  to 
'!••<••  k' p'  '-.•■■  •  rill  ii  u  liii  ti  :i<  li  •  liiMrfit  fin  ir  hfti'iHi;  .mil  lliat  p»|itMkiiiu  ami 
:•  III   I'  ■  I  ^    :       ;■  \\ii»    tiifill\  «{|*>ii«i-i|     ti>flit-  Kli.'f  |^f|i><lli'i»  «•!'  iht' iitliiT  m-Iii>1 

•  r  *     ••-•:  ^r    •:■:.*>      I'l      •••iiTt.ii\   Im  t||f  ii|i;:in.ll  «li^l^li  ••!'  tin*  trii»t«'i  •*  III  tlli>  ttiiinin^ 

•  •r   fill*    •>!.••        ,•  •'    .1^  iIi:- \«  .14  .1  iii.kfitT  I't  Kri-:if    wiipi»rtMiii  1*.  if  w  .i^  paitii  iilarly 
111  i.f,  I.  .  •  .'.  .■  T-.    I.    •■.',]\   I  •iii-.|i!i  II  i|  li\  tlifir  tin^ti-t  •»  af  fli«-ii  n»*\t  iiii't-fiiiK." 

\*  r|ii    I   1,1  .  '  n  •  •  '   :.^  It   u  I-  i)«»t  f  ••i)»iii*  rtnl.  hiii    till-*  iiiiiiMti*  rtiiitaiiit  lull    priMif 

•  I   *l-'    r  I- •    '     i'    !    '    I  ii^l'oli  kImi.iiiiiii  liai!   !••■•  n  m  uln-ii-il.  anil  if  i  ont.iitin  .«ii  .ir- 
'f    -■  •  :i  •'^••:  ii  '  '    •!.  .  Mii.dii  f  i.r  tin   linulioli  Hi  hiMiI  u  Af«  < iiiiti.it\  In  flif  firt^iiinl 

•  |i  .1  ,M  ■■!   ! '  •    •  •  II    !.  •  *    ■       li>MllIII^   II 

ln'ii-><i<i.    ' r  i>j  itiiif<.    M   iiii'l  tlii  tii|l«>wmKof  Ajiril  IJ.  ITKt:   "I  In- Htatf'nf 

Th<-  I  '..      !     ■'■••!    •  i>   ij  iifi  !  iki'ii  Hit M-nli'iHiiNii.  ariij  It  \%a«  till  npininn  I't  the 

fi<.«f.i«T>   ,'  ?'-.   ..;  _■  ■   ,i  iti  •i^Ti  ^t^MiiM  Im-  |i|iii«ii  iiii-il.  of  ti'.ii  lull;:  tlif  si  licilar!*  (tit* 
'I.I'   I' •'  •■'!>>     •  iiii  •Ivjiii't  nf  till    I  tii:li«li   I.I  11  ;:n  J 'jr.  .mil   ;:iviii::   thiMii  a 

I  r-  !••  I  |-Tii'  i'    ■■■     .iiiil  i)iii  till  nil!  liif  tliiiil  III  lii.iiin^  tlii'iii  ri-ail  an<l  rt'p«*at  in 

|>i.l':i-    .>li>-  -^    .■■      "til        \iii|   .1    I  ••inrnif  lt*i-  « j^t  .ippntiitf'l  tii  i  niilcr  with  Mr. 

K '■■■•'•-.    '      -^    ' '  -j't  Im--*:   ill    iliiiM       i<*  ^«  •  II  .ih  \t  li.iT  .iH.,l>.taiii  f  it   u  liillil  In-  Ilt*i  • 

•  ->•■■      t>-  _  '■!:     p.-      fi«l<^    !••   t  It  tliii    tiTiii  til  .itlt-iii{  tlii-^  ini  i-iouri  M-rviir.  \\  linlt 

■|«  ..■••■•■        ■       |.  ..  .-Mil»«iilll|-«p|ii|l-«<*<l|H|||p 

I*.  '      -  '  ■  I   i   .iii'ifl.*r  .1   kiiiiv\li><ljiiii-Mi  lit   Mli.it  1^  .'i«  tht*  firi;:iiial  ilt-ni^n 

!     "         ■       ^  .     ■  .     ..        i.'i'    It!  Ti     .III      »<*riM-    Uiifil-  tlili'H  M   Ml  fit  I  iiiml*-llllll<  <•  uti  iiin«>- 

■  >'  •  •  •.    iiif    -••Ml*   tiiiii    |ir.i«tiiiil       I  III    Mfi|i|«  an  .  "  .iD<1  tiff  otlii  r 

-   '  •■'  •  ■  !•'.   1    •   •  •  !  .1  ■  f  ■■! .,  lilt-  1 1 .  till  \\  ,|i.  III  ti*ai  li  till*  Latin  mlii'l- 

I-  ■   *     •    r    I      ^  I     ■     ■^■■'•!     .■•!)••    ••  •i-l  |I  lit  lull  afi' .    "  I  In-  fi  •  litf  nliall  Ih*  nlillfSril, 

■    •*       •    I  ■»■■■. .•■■••  ii  li  t  ^\.  lit  ■.  *i.  ImiI.ii,    rlii*  l..iiin  ami  firrek  I.m- 

.  .  I. ■  ■   .   ■!  •  ■  ■   \    ^         !■  ■  .   •         i imI.  liiiii  fiiiiii  t hio.  u«-  Ii.i\i-  ••••»  n  that  Miuif 

•<  >•••••     i'-r\    iti,tiiiii|.    Mi-ii.    III.,  piijiii-  ftpcikiiii;.  vriitiiii;, 

'    r    .    .         ••■._;■•■         Mi\i|ij    |"ti*i      '.f    \«  .1^  rTMiMlfi  <1.  lifl  .ill  1H  . 

'.     •  ■.•"..•  Ill  rii«    T.I   i««  -I    fill-  I  '•;:h-h   lii.i-fii    til  iinprfiMiiK 

■    -li    i       -    iiil      I    ^^«■riI    "'il.;;!!!^    fill'    r.|i;:Ii-.li    liiii»ti-l    In 

I  •}  I  !•    -i  •  \  .  I      I  ■  i      I.  I*  -Tt    11     i-Ti  !••.   l-l*  III  I    'Ml  |t*|f   tli  i|i«   It 

■    i       !    II*     J-  I     li   '       'Hi     -t-  I'lij    I'liHl     iimI  fliiplii\  •  fl    *«i 
•i   1  -.t  •       • il      ■»     uiffiini*    inrrhi-i    i««'.i-t  m^  f, 

.■■■-■■      -.  I  ...  '  I.  '      I  -  r*  I   ri    Ti'i't  •  \pii  p*-)\  i».i\ «, 

I 


I  ■ 


*•  ■  ii>-     *    -itiii-r-i  •\iiiiriiiiiii|ir 

:-'..       '■•         ■.'.     1^1    '     I    i'i'-l«»l   lt\    t||i» 
f  i"    •     I      ■■    _    •    iiii'l    *    T>|i|iii!»-'Pff. 

)  I    !:•       ■     -     •     '    1  ■  ■■■'  t-    -I  Jljl'i     l«.l||t 

■  ••'.    ■■-•I"      'ii,    «>)iiiuirt. 

•         ■         ■  1  ..  i-.l|        r   :     ■    f|       III-     |l 

,     ■  •  •■  .  •    li'i  .     t'   »      I  I'M 

■     ■     '    ■  I      .  ,    I      .* .  1^1  »   :..  I  hi-*«i 

-•'•■■     T  ■.•?!.     I  ji^'h-li 

r  ■   .    •  ■:■  •'  .   .    ^'     i  -  I  ■,      ill  (f 

■'.  I-  •        .••■•■^J-      Mi-f\i| 

•    •    '  "■II  p-  ♦•  :i'  '.•>  «•  .*•  Il  »!*•    I.liij- 
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I  will  oot  pay  that  the  LfttioiHtH  looked  on  every  cxpenRo  upon  the  Enf^IiHh  school 
AK  BO  tar  (lisahliug  the  triiHteen  from  nii^^meiiting  their  sal ariefi,  and  therefore  regard- 
ing it  with  an  evil  eye;  Init,  when  1  tin<l  tlio  minntCH  constantly  filled  with  their  ap- 
plications  for  hi;;hi'r  wages,  1  can  not  hut  st^  their  great  regard  for  money  matters, 
and  HiiHpei't  a  little  their  using  their  inten^Ht  and  intluenee  to  prevail  with  thetrus- 
tftes  not  to  eni-ourage  that  Hclimd.  And,  indeed,  the  following  minute  issoditferent 
in  spirit  and  sent inieut  from  that  hint  recited,  that  one  ran  not  avoid  concluding 
that  some  e\triu»rdiiiary  pains  muKt  have  heeu  taken  with  the  truHtees  lietween  the 
tw«>  meetiugH  of  April  12  and  June  Kt,  to  produce  a  resolution  so  very  different,  which 
here  follitwH  in  this  minute,  viz:  "June  13,  1763. — Some  of  the  parents  oC  the  chil- 
dren in  the  Ac:idem\  having  complained  that  their  children  w«'n*  not  taught  to  speak 
and  rend  in  puhlir,  and  having  re«| nested  that  this  UKcfuI  part  of  edueation  might 
be  more  attendeil  to.  Mr.  Kinnersley  was  railed  in,  and  desired  to  give  an  account 
of  what  was  done  in  thirt  branch  of  hiH  duty;  and  he  declanvl  that  this  was  well 
tauuht,  n«d  only  in  the  Knglish  srhool,  which  was  more  immediately  under  his  care, 
but  in  the  pliilosopliy  rlaKH«>H  regularly  every  Monday  afternoon,  and  as  oft«n  at 
oTtier  tiini'H  ashiH  other  buHineHH  Wiuild  permit.  And  it  not  apjiearing  to  the  trus- 
tees that  any  more  could  at  present  In*  diuie  without  partiality  and  gn^at  inccuiven- 
ience,  and  that  thiH  wan  all  that  wan  ever  )iro)>ose<l  to  be  dune,  they  did  not  incline 
to  make  anv  alteration,  or  (o  lav  anv  farther  burthen  on  Mr.  Kinnerslev.'*  Note 
hi*re,  that  the  Knglish  8(*lifHd  had  not  for  MUiie  years  prreeding  lHM>n  visited  by  the 
trust4*es.  If  it  had,  they  would  have  known  the  state  of  it  with<»ut  making  this  in- 
«|uiry  of  the  master.  They  might  have  judged  whetlier  the  children  more  imme- 
diately under  his  cire  were  in  truth  well  taught,  without  taking  his  word  for  it.  as 
it  ap|M'arH  th*-y  did.  Rut  it  s(>ems  he  had  a  merit,  which,  when  he  pleade«l  it,  ef- 
fectually excused  him.  lie  sftent  his  time  when  mit  of  the  Knglish  school  in  in- 
structing the  philftsophy  classes  who  were  of  the  Latin  part  of  the  institution. 
Tlien^fore  tliey  did  n«>t  think  proper  to  lay  any  further  burden  ui>on  him. 

It  is  a  little  ditlicuit  to  com-i'ive  how  tho>e  trustees  could  bring  themselves  to  de- 
clare that  "no  more  cnnM  be  <lone  in  the  Knglish  school  than  was  then  done,"  when 
their  preceding  minute  derlares  that  "the original  design  was  teaching  scholars  the 
elegance  of  the  Knglish  ianguag«>  and  giving  them  a  proper  )>rnnunciation ;  and  (hat 
li<-aring  them  read  and  re]N>at  in  public  was  thejd<l  niethiMl.  and  should  again  be 
used."  Atid,  certainly,  thi-  UM'thtid  that  had  been  nseil  mi;:ht  be  again  u>ed,  if  the 
tiiistt-rs  bad  thiMight  tit  tf>  order  Mr.  Kinnersley  ti>  attend  h in  own  school,  an<l  not 
sjMMid  hi-  tinw  in  the  pbilii>opby  classi's,  where  his  duty  did  not  re«|uire  his  atteml- 
ance.  What  ibi*  apprehi^ndi'd  ]»artiality  was.  which  th«-  niinntc  uientiiuis.  docs  not 
appi'ar.  and  can  nut  easily  be  imagined:  ;ind  thi>  gn'^tt  iioiuivrniencc  nf  nbli;;iug  htm 
t<»  attnul  his  own  school  coubl  only  hi-  depriving  thf  Latinists  of  his  as'^istancf,  to 
wbicli  tbry  had  n«i  right. 

Tbf  trustees  iiia>  ]Mis>ibly  bavi-  supposfil  that  by  tbi-*  rcHuliiiion  tliey  had  pre- 
chidrd  all  future  att«-in)its  tn  tioublf  tbciii  with  respect  to  tbi'ir  ciuidurt  of  the 
Kni;lf*h  srhiMiI.  Tin-  part-nt'*  tndi-rd.  ilespHiring  of  ;in\  ret'oriuation,  w  ithilicw  tlifir 
childrtMi  a!i<l  fdacrd  tlifiii  in  priv:ite  schools,  of  wliji  li  •i(>ver.-il  now  apfMMri-d  in  the 
citv.  profess]  II  ir  to  teaili  what  liati  bci-ii  jtr.omisefl  to  be  tau:;lit  in  the  Academy ;  and 
tbev  have  •.ini-e  tbiuiiMheil  aiitl  ini're:ised  bv  the  scholars  rlie  Acailemv  nii<;lit  have 
h.ul  if  It  had  performed  its  eni^aueiiieiifs.  Miit  the  piiblie  w.-ih  not  satisfied:  :ind  we 
find,  live  ye:iiH  jiltiT.  the  l.ii;;ll'*li  hiIiooI  nppearili;;  a;iaili.  atrer  li\e\ears'  silence, 
haniiting  the  iriistee<*  like  -.tu  f\\\  eonseieiic«>.  and  reniinditi;;  tliiMii  i>t' their  failure  in 
duty.  I'«ii.  •»!  Ilieir  ineetiii.:'*  .laiiii.li>  1!»  'JtJ,  IT**^.  we  tiinl  flie-M-  iiiiiiiites:  ".bill. 
v.*.  ITti*^.  -  It  ba\  mi:    I'ciii  i«>iiiarked    that  tht' seliooN  Mitfer  in  tin-  publii-  e.steein  by 

the  tilSi  i>Ilt  IIMI.IIIce  ntpilblli-  Mpeakllli;.  a  spffial    llieellllg  Is  In  be  i  :i]b-tl  nil    I'lIendaV 

n«-M.  ti»  <  iHisider  tlie  ->iate  lit'  the  Knglish  sehoid.  and  to  ie;;iil.iie  •'IP  li  matters  as 
may  111' iiei'i  sH»ry.*  "  .Ian.  •.*!».  I7l»>*.  -.V  wpeciiij  meeting.  It  i>  agreeil  tn  gi\e  Mr.  Jon. 
£a.ttou  and  Mr  Thomas  Hall,  at  the  rate  of  twfuty-ti\e  pounds  pi-r  .innuiu  each,  for 
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other*  not  K«i  f.«vi»r:ililr  meredioMtn  tA  Mppljr  their  pUiCM;  bowevw,  itappeanHj 
tbt>  'I  iiiiitrM  th.-it  thf  rrmaiiiiler  bad  lOBieUnM  weight  enough  to-reeall  the  etten- 
ti»ii  of  thrir  I  I'lliM^iicn  to  that  iirhonl  and  obtain  acknowledgmente  of  the  viOnet 
nrglr«  I  It  hail  hi><-ii  ticatrd  with.  Of  this  the  following  extreet  tnm  the  minnteek 
aiithfotir  |iri*i*f.  vir  <Miniitr  Rook,  Vol.  1,  Kebmary  8,  1703): 

**lli<*  •»t:i(r  f»f  tlif  Knstiiih  erbool  waa  takrn  into  ronaidcmiion,  and  it  waa  ob> 
fcrvril  th.it  Mr.  Kiiiiirmlry'a  limp  wan  rntirrlj  taken  np  in  toacbing  littli^  boys  the 
riemrntft  i>r  tin*  l-:n;:li->h  iMngnagt*  (thiJi  it  what  it  dwindlrd  into— a  acbool  nimilar  to 
tbiH»r  krpi  li\  uliI  unmi-n  who  tfarh  rbildren  their  Mtera);  and  that  speaking  and 
ri*hfar«iiiK  i"  pnhJH  wrn*  totally  dianaed,  to  tbr  gnmt  ^fk^ndica  of  the  other  iM*boi- 
am  antl  »tiiiliiitii.  anil  ruiitniry  to  the  original  design  of  the  tmstera  in  the  forming 
cif  tb.it  »«'b4Nil :  antl.  an  thia  waa  a  natter  of  grral  iinportanre,  it  waa  particnlailjr 
rrrnfiiin«-iiil«*il  to  Im*  fully  ■finaidi'red  by  their  tniilrra  at  their  next  meeting.** 

At  tbfir  Dr\t  lilt*  iiiiK  it  waa  not  considered,  bnt  this  minute  contains  ftiU  proof 
of  tbr  fjif  th;it  tii««  Ktigliftb  education  had  lieen  neglected,  and  it  containa an ae- 
kiin«leilKiiifiii  f  li;it  till*  rondnrt  of  the  English  school  waa  contrary'  to  the  original 
dr<tii:ii  of  thr  triL'«l«  »•«  III  fcirminK  it. 

In  the  ii;iiiir  InmiU  of  iiiiiiuttfa  ^ve  tlod  the  followingof  April  12. 17H3:  **The  state  of 
the  KiiKli*ih  M  h(M»l  w.ift  disain  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  tho 
triiat<>*-a  that  tlit>  uriciii.il  design  s^nld  be  prosecuted,  of  teaching  the  schohuv  (of 
that  ati<l  t»thii  MhiMiNi  the  elegance  of  the  Knglish  language,  and  giring  them  n 
pr<iper  proiiiiiK  Lit  lull ;  and  that  the  old  method  of  hearing  them  read  and  repeat  in 
pahlii  nhoiiMlif  a;:.!  Ml  lined.  Ami  a  mniniittee  was  ap|Miinted  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Kinni-r*lfv  Intw  tlii<%  rniKlit  lieM  In-  d<me.  as  well  aa  what  assistance  It  wouki  benee- 
rito^irv  !<•  uivf  Mr  KniueiHlfy  to  enable  htm  to  attend  this  necessary  service,  which 
«ai»  iiiila^fl  flu  |ii<>|irr  liitHiiiefkS  of  hill  profeasorabip." 

lu  thit  iiiitniti  w  hj\f  snothrr  ai  knowledgment  of  what  waa  the  original  deilga 
f>t  th«-  ^:tl|;h••h  -•  IhhiI  :  Imt  hen*  are  Mime  words  tbmwn  in  to  conntenanco  an  ioDO- 
vjtiiiii.  M  III!  h  hill  i*««ti  for  MiHie  liiiH*  .prar  tired.  The  words  are,  "and  the  otfcst 
M  liiMil-.  «Mi;:iiiiill\.  hr  ihr  ruiiMitnliniiii.  the  rector  waa  to  teach  the  Latin  aelMl* 
.ir<«  thtir  Kticli-h.  Ilii  wiinUof  the  ron«titutionare:  '*  The  rector  shall  bnohUgodt 
«itli<>iif  4-^«i-r.iiirt  III  any  iifilier,  to  teach  twenty  scholam  the  Latin  andOnak  laa- 
i;ii.it;r4  ^ml  tlii  l.it^li-)i  tuiiKH*'"  Tn  enable  him  to  do  thii»,  we  ba%'e  seen  thsiaatto 
ni  hi-^  «|M.»liii«.iiifi.«.  inHiii|irni»ah|y  re4|nired,  were,  bis  polite  speaking,  viitlag^ 
.in<l  ninli  r«t.iii<lii>.*  <li«  I  u^livih  toni;iie.  Having  tlieae.  lie  was  enjoined,  on  all  oe- 
I  i«<«>ri<«  t  iiitM-ffi.t  wOi  hi«  nihrr  diitie*.  to  aasiai  the  Ktigliab  msatcr  in  improving 
ttn-  Im.\«  'ii»ltr  hi-  •  .irt  :  Imt  there  is  not  a  word  obliging  the  Knglish  maaler  In 
ti  !•  h  til*  I  ittii  )>i>\»  I  ii::luh.  llo»e\fr.  flit*  l«atiu  masters,  either  iinaMe  todo  II 
••t  ip>iAiM.t|^-  III  iti.  ihi-  triifihlr.  had  i:ot  hiiii  up  aiiioiig  them,  and  employed  SO 
11)11.  h  .'t  }i;»i!Mi.  *>  .T  tht*  iiiiiiiit«>  own<*  h«-  nmld  not.  « it  bout  further  assistance^ 
.trr.  •.•!  ri.i   n»ii— ^r^  -•  r\  i«  r  nf  hm  nwti  m-IhniI.  whit  h.  a(«the  niinnte  expressly  aays, 

^%  i«  iiiii*  I  •!  *^•    :•     •!■•  r  )iii«iiii  It*  cif  liin  profi*^*t*l*hlp." 

\i.*tiit..f  •■  .1  •  .•  •'.!.  ^*»-h{  r*  >«'liiti(>ti  of  thf  trn«»tt-fF.  tt  •»reni<»  the  eierntion  of  it 
»  I-  fit_-.i*i«>'     •        tr.r  fiiiiiiii  tint  Imiiij;  n.ititifltst.  thr\  wrr**  aoiiiii  haiinte«l  by  tho 

IT II  I, .1^  .,•  •   .  t)i  III*- n)«l  I  ••iiiplaiiit.  tliat  thf  iiriuiuul  ronfkfifnticnis  were 

f.oi  { ••  ^  iitl  !■•  rill- Kii;:Ii*li  «»rh«Ni|.     Thru  f*  if  nation  w:itt  unpleasant. 

(■•I  f) '  •■II-  -    .  •     "  *  If  fktill   leiiMiuinx  Mifii*-  of  tilt*   tir»t  tniMlfen.  who  wen 

•  ri,  I,.;.  ',,  .   i.t   I  ri;:li»h  i«|tii  .ttt«iii.  .iiiil   flif<M«  \« niilil  iiow   jiiiii  ilien  lie  fv* 

■  r^  r  .   '     •'    '  -  '.-iirit-.l.  Aiiil  wiiuld  Itt-  tiioviii^   u*T  a  rrfoitiiution;  the  con- 

•  I  '.    '.    .1     '  '    -  '.III*-.  •!  inn;:    the  trn»li«-*   in  Ih**   face,  cuw   weight  to  thesa 
rii.  ii'..-      ''              '    'T    I.  iiiil.  th«-    l.;«tiui"f»  wfif  f«»nihinrfl  to  ilii-ry  the  Knglish 

•  h  •>••  !•.->■  •  -■  i*  '  •-  n-thiiiit  •xainpjf,  th*-y  f>ai<t.  a«  iiiili-**!  ihi*y  still  aay,  that 
4  -  li —  t  -  *•  .1  .  Ui*-  wi'.jv^r  fonicne.  .-iihI  thr  fri-iruren  in  tliat  tonicur  waa  ever 
:>'r  ■  ■;  >«  .r ;.   ...•.*     •^•t  ih*-  I.uttn  ni4«t«*r4  wnr  fully  competent  to  teach  the  £ng- 
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I  will  oot  Bay  that  the  I^tioiHtH  looked  on  every  cxpenae  upon  the  Enf^Iinh  school 
AR  BO  tar  (liAahliug  the  tniHteeH  from  aii^meuting  their  Ba1ari«^K,  and  therefore  re]u:ard- 
ing  it  with  an  evil  eye;  but,  when  I  find  the  minutCH  oonfitantly  filled  with  their  ap- 
pliratitMiH  for  hi;;her  wa^eA,  I  ean  not  hut  set)  their  f;reat  rej^ard  f(r»r  money  mattera, 
and  HUHpert  a  little  their  uhIiij;  their  intcn^Ht  and  intluenee  to  prevail  with  the  trus- 
tee8  not  to  enronra*;e  that  HclitMd.  And.  iiide«'<l.  the  following  minute  inBodilferent 
in  Hpirit  and  Hentinieut  from  that  hint  rerited.  that  one  ran  not  avf>id  conrludin^ 
that  Rome  extraonlinar}'  ]>ain.H  mutft  have  lieen  taken  with  the  truHteert  hetwe<'n  the 
twi>  meetin;;.H  of  A]>ril  12  and  June  \l\,  to  produce  a  resolution  no  very  ditTerent,  which 
here  followH  in  this  minute,  viz:  "June  13,  17fi3. — Some  of  the  parents  oC  the  chil- 
dren in  the  Ai*a<leniv  havin;;^  coniplaine<l  that  their  children  were  not  taught  to  speak 
and  read  in  puhlir,  and  having;  reijUeKfed  that  this  UKcful  ]>art  of  eilueation  mi;;ht 
h«'  more  attended  t<».  Mr.  Kinnersley  was  railed  in,  and  d(*sir«'d  to  ^ive  an  account 
of  what  was  done  in  thi.t  hraneh  of  hix  duty;  and  he  deelan'd  that  this  was  well 
t.ui^ht,  not  fiTily  in  the  Kn^lish  sehool,  whieh  was  more  immediately  under  his  care, 
hut  in  the  philosophy  i'laitHf>s  rej^ularly  every  Monday  afternoon,  and  as  often  at 
other  timi'K  an  his  other  husineMs  wtuild  ]>ermit.  And  it  not  apjiearin;;  to  tlie  trus- 
tt(*((  that  any  mon'  could  at  pr«>M'nt  In*  done  with<»ut  partiality  and  ^reat  ineonven- 
ience,  and  that  thirt  was  all  that  wan  ever  ju'oposed  to  he  done,  they  did  not  inclioo 
to  make  any  alteratifui.  or  to  lay  any  farther  hurthen  on  Mr.  Kinnersley.*'  Not4* 
hen*,  that  the  Kn^lish  neluHd  had  not  for  MUiie  years  prrerdiu};  lu't^n  visited  hy  the 
trust(»es.  If  it  had,  they  would  have  known  the  state  of  it  without  makin<;  thin  in- 
<|uiry  of  the  nuiHter.  They  mi ^ht  have  judp'd  whether  the  children  ni<»re  imme- 
fliately  under  hiM  care  were  in  truth  well  taught,  without  taking  hi.H  word  for  it,  as 
it  apfwan*  they  did.  But  it  H«*ems  he  had  a  merit,  whieh,  when  he  pleaded  it,  ef- 
fertually  rxeuKed  him.  He  s|»ent  his  time  when  out  of  the  Kufj^lish  sehool  in  in- 
struetint;  the  philosophy  elasses  who  were  of  the  Latin  part  of  the  institution. 
Then»fore  they  did  n«»t  think  ])roper  to  lay  any  further  hunlen  upon  him. 

It  is  a  little  difltcnlt  ti»  roueeivc  how  these  trustees  could  hrinjj  themselves  t^  de- 
clare that  "no  more  could  he  done  in  the  Knglish  sehool  than  was  then  done,"  when 
thfir  prei'4'fliu;j[  minute  derlarcs  that  **theori<:;inal  design  was  tearhinu  seholars  the 
ele^nnee  of  the  Kn)tlish  lan^cuaKe  and  Kiviii^  tlifui  n  proper  ppuiuneiation ;  and  that 
hearing  them  read  and  reiN>at  in  puhlie  was  the^ohl  methiM],  and  should  a^ain  he 
UKed.**  .\n<l.  rertatnly.  tbi*  nn'thml  that  had  1>een  usoil  mi;:ht  lie  a^aiu  used,  if  thf 
trustees  hail  thought  fit  t«»  order  .Mr.  Kinnerslry  to  attend  his  own  srhool,  aufl  not 
spend  hin  time  in  the  philoMiphy  class«>s,  w-hrre  his  duty  did  not  reipiire  his  att«'n4l- 
aner.  What  the  apprtdu'sderl  ]>artiality  was.  which  ili<-  minnti'  mentiouH.  dors  not 
ap|M*ar.  and  ean  not  easily  Ih'  imaf;ine<l:  an«l  thi>  Kr«':it  inconvcnienrc  tif  fddi;;iTi^  him 
to  atfrnd  his  ow n  sihuol  eouhl  only  ht-  depriviuf^c  f^^*'  Latinists  of  his  a>'«istane«'.  to 
wliieli  they  had  no  riixht. 

Till*  triiMte<*s  may  pi»ssili|y  liavr  KUppii.«i*d  that  hy  this  nv-oIniiiMi  I  hey  had  pre- 
cluded all  future  jtttrmpt'o  tn  trouhh*  thrm  with  reKpti-t  tn  thi-ir  i-onduft  of  the 
Knu1i*«h  srhfMil.  TIh*  parriit**  indi'i'd.  di-opniiin:;  nf  any  n-lnriuatinn.  witlidrt'w-  tlifir 
children  atnl  ]ilai'fit  tln-ui  in  ]»rivate  •«rliiinU.  of  whii-li  M'vcral  nnw  appean-d  iii  the 
eify,  profi-«siiP4  tn  tt-arh  what  had  Ihtm  prnniiseil  t<>  h«>  taui;ht  in  the  .\i-adt'iny ;  and 
thev  ha\o  *.|iii'f>  thiutishtij  juiil  iu'TiMsfd  hv  the  si'lmlar- the  A<-adeMiv  mi<;ht  havi* 
lia<l  if  it  had  ]ifrftiriu*Ml  ti<4  i-iii;a>:eiiieiits.  hut  the  puldit-  was  ni»t  sati'^tifd;  and  xvi* 
tiiiil.  tive  \i'ais  aftiT.  tin  l.n;;li'4h  "^i-liixd  appfariiit;  auain.  :itter  ti\i'\iars*  sjlt'uie, 
h.uititiii;;  ihi*  iruNtt-f'*  liki-  an  f\il  i-on*«<  icncf.  an«i  reniimliii::  tlifui  nf  thrir  failur*- in 
duty.  I'm.  ••!'  Ihi'ir  niti'tmus  .l.uiu.iiv  It* -'Jii,  17t»s.  wi*  find  iIii"m>  uiiiiiitfH:  ".Ian. 
1!*,  17t»K.  -  It  )ia\  tii:^  hrt-n  i<-niark«*<i  th.i!  th'*  mcIi'miN  .<*uiIVt  in  !ln'  puMir  fsfn-ni  h> 
th<*  ditrMiiriiHiani-c  nf  piihli*  Hpi-ukin-^,  a  spiM  iai  iii«Ttiii);  in  in  In-  <  alh-ij  nii  l*ursday 
u«'9ii.  tn  I  nn«.iili-r  till*  >tat<  ni  the  r,ii:;li4h  M-hnnl.  and  tn  ii't^iijatf  mp  h  matters  as 
ma\  hi*  n«Mt  sHary."  ".lan.l**!.  176>*.  -  A  »*p»*iia|  nin-tin^.  It  iHa;;ri*eil  in  i^iveMr.  Jnn. 
£a.tton  and  Mr  Thomas  llall,  at  the  rate  of  iwviity-iive  pounds  pi-r  anni«m  each,  for 
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aatiiitinK  Mr.  Kinof^ralrf  In  the  Enffliih  ftcliooU  Mid  toking  e«re  nf  the  iMM  wheate 
Khali  be*  i*DiploTei1  in  tcmrhiDg  the  iitiideote.  In  the  phUoeophy  cilMeee  and  gnmmimt 
mJiimiI,  the  art  of  pnhlie  epeeklag.  A  eommittvr,  Mr.  Petm,  Mr.  Cose,  and  Mr. 
f>iirh^.  with  thf  niuiiters,  wea  Appointed  to  llx  rulea  and  timea  fur  employing  the 
Toiiih  in  piililti-  Np4»aking.  Mr.  Eaat«Hi  and  Mr.  Hall  an*  to  hr  paid  oat  of  a  ftind  to 
lie  raiMHl  liv  <«f>iiii*  pntilin  perfirtnianre  fcir  the  lien<*ftt  of  th<*  rullege.** 

It  a|i|Nan  fntiu  th^M*  ininulea(l)  that  thr  rvpntation  of  the  Aradeniy  had  anf- 
ff*ri-«l  ill  tlir«  piiltlif  «**>t«*i*iii  by  tin*  tmaterM*  nt«gle«t  of  that  arhool;  (3)  that  Mr.  Kin- 
nrmlty,  whiM^-  •Miif  lniiihimw  it  waa  to  atti^nd  it,  hail  Invu  railed  fmm  hiadiity  and 
rmploy^l  in  thi- |(hiliiai>phy  rlaatiea  and  LatingrauiniarM'hcMd,  teaching  the Mrholara 
thrr^  thi-  nrt  •»!  jiiihlti-  niwaking,  which  the  L4tlni»ta  naed  to  Ixiant  they  ccwld  teach 
thf«ii<««*ht*a:  3  that  the  nrglert  for  no  many  yeara  of  the  Kngllah  Hrhnlara,  liy  thla 
anliitra'-ticin  <•!  ilifir  nianirr,  waa  now  aoknowleilged,  and  pni|ioNrd  to  be  mmedied 
fur  th«<  flit II i«-  iiv  fiitfaiHng  two  |ivrM>na,  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr,  Kaatcm,  at  £25  per  an* 
nnin.  to  taWt-  •  .in*  of  thnae  nrholara,  while  Mr.  Kinneraley  waa  employed  among  the 
l^atinintf*. 

Tare  w.ifi.  hi>wt\4>i.  tnkru  by  th«*  trniiteea  not  to  he  at  any  «*S|»eniie  for  thia  aaaiat- 
anre  to  Mr.  Kiiiiii-rtl«*\.  for  Hall  and  Kaaton  Wf*n*  only  to  be  jHiid  mil  of  the  uneer-  ' 
taan  fniid  ••!  iiiiiii«*\  to  Im*  raineil  by  Mime  pnblir  |M*rf»maure  for  the  lienefii  of  the 

I'ollrjir. 

A  «'oiiitiiitt«  t'  ^^  .11*.  hi»wr«-«*r.  now  ap|Miiuir«l  to  Hx  rulea  antl  timea  for  employing 
tb««  youth  ill  |»iiKl:i  i»|ieakiti){.  Whether  anything  waa  done  in  c»UMN|ni*nee of  theaa 
miiiiit««»  ilm-*>  iit»i  .i}i|N>ar.  no  n*|Nirt  f»f  the  rouiniiltee  reaped ing  their  doing*  being 
to  bf  f«Mtiitl  itii  tiM  rt'if mU, and  the  pniluibility  in  that  they  diil,  an  heretiifbre,  uefh- 
in;;  t«i  ihf  |iiir|i(i<u  .  Ki»r  the  KoKliiib  m'SiimiI  r«intiniiiMt  to  dei«liup.  and  the  6rat  anb- 
vt|tiriit  iiirrtiiiiii  \««'  titiil  made  of  it  lit  tilt*  tiiiunt**  of  March  21.  17dl>.  vthen  the  dealgn 
t>r;:.iti  lit  ttt  rill.  it.iMMil  Iff  iilMiliahiiig  it  altogfthrr.  whereby  the  I^atiniata  woald  # 

jz^t  riti  iif  .III  ••%«  -«i|.  .iihI  tlir  triinternof  what  iN'raaioned  tlteui  Hueh  freifnent  tmnhle.  * 

I  III  iiiiiinrt  1%  till-.  "  Thi*  Htate  «tf  the  HnKliwh  M'hcMiI  in  to  \m  taken  into  roiialdani- 
Imui  If  i.fxt  Tii«**tnii:.  .mil  whether  it  In*  |iniper  to  rontinue  it  on  itM  prearut  Iheling 
••r  iiiit.  "  ri-f^  •  •Mi^iiltratiMn  wmh.  howr^rr.  not  taken  at  thi*  next  uieetingi  at  leant 
iMithiii;:  w.i^  •  •>tii  Icilttl  «f»  »m  ti»  Im*  niiuiitr«l;  iH>r  do  wr  And  any  further  mention nf 
flif  Fii;:ii»li   «•  i;  M'l    titl    tli«*    iHth  of  .Inly,  wlirii   tlir  following  niinute  waaaatfpdt  ^ 

vi/      --  \  «|»  '  :  •!    im^  !->  u|iiMiiiit«fl  III  Ik*  held  on  Monday  nrxt.  and  uotlee  to  ha    .      i 

^iw  n  f !i  It  rill-  •!.  .ijii  iir  thi>»  nirfiinK  i^  to  ronitider  whether  thi<*  Kuglmh  •chuol  la 

I  III-  •].*  •  i!  .1  •  •  r  mi;;  m  .m  .uriirdiniely  lieM  oil  tlie  2:kl  of  Jnl>,  17ti!*.  of  which  date 
i«  flii  fll!l••^«  .'1^  II.  riiii«- .lud  r«-<Milution.  vt/ :  "The  triiatem  at  thih  iiii*t*t ing,  aa  well 
.i<i  ««  Vf  i.ii  t<ii!  •  t  ••ii« «.  h.ivini;  taken  into  their  M»rioii<»  eiiiiM«lcriifioii  the  Mateof  tha 
l.n.:h*l-  ••  li>->!.  It.  nil  •tiitiiiiiioly  of  flipinimi  that,  an  the  f«aiil  •^-hiNil  in  fur  fniin  da- 
lr.iv  I'l^  rl.-   .  X]..  r,  ,.   ,1  xOiii  h  they  now  Mip|Mirt  il.:iiid  n«it  think iiit^  that  they  ought  • 

t*>  !  •'■  •  It  •  jn  .'  |<  lit  lit  till'  fiiufl*  ititni*iti>il  tn  I  belli  mi  Ihi^  briim  h  of  fHlrirationi 
wliiii  I  i->  «..  •  i.  ^l  |i|ii.  iiri-il  ;it  titlirr  •»rhiHiU  in  thi*>rii\,  havr  n'Mi]\t*«|  that, 
IrtiJii   iii'l    if.r    f    ■    :7rh«it  iiitniMt   mil.  Mi.  KitiiH'i»lry*'*  |iii-M'iit  salary  do  eeaae, 

ir-it  M  iT  ;•         T' fh.   -^nl  •' hiNil.  if  In- •.h:ill  U-  irii  IiiumI  tn  kfi-|i  it.  f»halM»rott 

rli*  !••:!  ^  _-'•-'-..  -.  '. .  ili.li  lii  *li.ill  huM-  tlir  tr*-t-  ii!M*  iif  ih«-  riMiia  where  he  now 
It  i.  h«  -  •        ?    •       '   •■*-  tfittioti  ni«»ii<-v  .iriftiiit:  tiuui  the  boy^i  that  may  In*  taught 

-•<.  Ill' >  •}i   •      ■      •   *  !t<p    )iriitt  <.«or  lit   liu};li-h  .hhI  oratnry  aihl.  »•«  fiiicli.  have 

*!.•  )  •'.  •      '  r>-i  III  • .  ill  <  ••n»i«lrr.itiiiii  «*f  hid  ffiviii^  iMii  .ii'trriiiMiiis  in  the 

M'l  f      I     '  ■  ■    '    '  •    •    i!jt   iri«ir'i<  iKiii  of  lh*'  <»iiiilfiitii  l>t'l<in;;iiii;  t4i  thf  inllege  in 

f.'    I    »,'  ._...'...  t h  nil' «  .14  are  or  ih.ill  In' ntu<lf  fiif  that  |inr|NMe  by 

til'  t  ■*•..  •.       l\  ..f'lrtlni  «irili-ri-«l  \'\  ilm*  rr::iil;ition  that  the  Inim>  lie- 

!•■    .-:.'■        '.jil   Itr  *\i\\  i<Mi^id»r«d  an  part  nf  tht-ynutli  In  lontfing  to  the 

•  '-'•.'   K  -  ■  .  •  iiij*  ^rnrrjl  i:ii«^nini«-iit  uf  ih«*  trti«trrjiand  fa«*ii|t\ .  and  f^nch 

< -I  :..••...  •:-  .    ..  * .  .•!tiuii  lb*  b.jithtiuatK'aJ  or  other  iiia»ter  having  a  aalary  Ihin 
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the  rolle;;e,  ftir  any  part  of  th«>ir  time,  Hball  pay  pr<)|Nirt innately  into  tlio  fiin«l  of  the 
tnistf'OH,  i**  \w  uiTOiintt'd  fur  l»y  Mr.  KinnrrHloy,  ami  dtMlurtiPd  out  of  the  twenty 
poiindH  p«T  <|iiart»T  now  paid  liy  the  Enf^Iiah  m'hoiani." 

Th«*  trnnt^'eH  hopo  this  re^^nhition  may  ))e  ftf;n*eahle  to  Mr.  Kinnernley,  hh  it  pro> 
reedn  entirely  tVoni  the  reawuiH  svi  forth  a)M>ve,  and  not  from  any  ah:it<Mnent  of  that 
e«te<Mn  whieh  tliey  havn  always  n^taini'd  for  him  during;  the  whole  eiMirwe  of  hiHHcrv- 
ices  in  ecdlfj^e. 

rpon  thiM  :«uil  Home  of  tlie  prerrdin^;  minut4*H  may  1m)  ohR«>rvod:  (1 )  That  the  Ki\)i' 
linh  Hrhnol  havin;;  ht'i'n  Ion;;  ne^leeted,  the  HeholarH  were  ho  diminiMheil  in  nnmher 
as  to  hv  far  from  defraying  the  fxpt'ns<*  in  support in^;  it:  (2)  tliat  the  iitHtmetion 
tliey  r«>t('i\«*d  ther<>.  inntrad  of  »  romplete  Kni^linh  ednration.  whieh  had  1hm»u  proin« 
iH«'d  to  fht'  suhHcrihtTH  l»y  tht*  ori;;inal  «'on8tituti(mH.  wore  i»nly  Hueh  an  mif^ht  eanily 
h(>  pro(Min*d  at  other  m-hiNilH  in  thinrity:  (3)  that  thin  unprotitahleneHH  of  the  En- 
ii^VinU  hcIkmiI,  iiwinj;  to  nef^liM't  of  duly  in  thi*  trnHti*«'«,  was  now  ottered  as  a  reaHon 
tc»r  drmolishinf;  it  aIto};«>ther,  for  it  wan  eaHy  to  h«m'  that,  after  «lepriving  the  ranHter 
ot*  lii>  8alary.  he  eonhl  not  hui^er  atford  to  eontiiin«*  it :  ( 1 )  tliat  if  (he  inAufficieney  of 
the  tiiititMi  money  in  tht*  EngliHli  srhiMd  t4>  pay  tlie  I'XpenM*,  and  the  eaHe  with  whieh 
the  ^rliolars  mi|{bt  ohtain  eipial  inHtruetion  in  othfr  nchonlH,  wi>re  fiood  reanonn  for 
d<>prix  ing  the  maat^'r  of  liiM  salary  and  destroying  that  srhiMil,  they  were  e(|ually  good 
tor  dismiHsing  the  Latin  mantel's  and  s«*nding  their  scholars  to  other  scIhniIh,  since  it 
is  notorious  that  the  tuition  money  of  the  Latin  sclioul  did  not  pay  much  ahove  a 
tourlh  part  of  the  Mahiries  of  the  nuisters.  and  rcmair.eil  in  full  posseHsioD  of  all  the 
college  pr«>p«*rt\.  without  any  futur<«  cxpt'nsi*;  (To  that  hy  their  refusing  any  longer 
tosnpi>ort,  inHtea«l  of  rnfonuing,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  the  English  schmd, 
they  shamefully  hroke  through  and  set  at  naught  the  original  rousti  tut  ions,  for  the 
dor  cverution  of  which  the  Taith  of  the  original  trusteen  had  l»een  solemnly  ]dedge<l 
to  the  piildic.and  diverted  the  revenues,  proceeding  fn*m  much  of  the  tirst  suhscrip- 
tii»ns.  to  <ither  pur|M»H4*H  than  th(»Hi«  which  had  l»een  proniis4*4l.  Had  the  Assemhly, 
when  diHi>os4Ml  to  disfranc)iis«'  the  truste<Ht,  set  their  foot  upon  this  gntund,  their 
pr«N'eeding  to  «leclart>  the  forfeiture  would  havo  heen  more Justitiahle,  and  it  maybe 
ho|>eil  eare  x\  ill  now  In*  taken  ii(»t  to  give  any  future  Ass<*mhly  the  same  handle. 
'  It  He«>iuH,  however,  that  this  unright<HiuH  resolve  did  not  pass  the  trustees  without 
a  f)Ualm  iii  some  i»f  them,  for  at  the  next  meeting  a  reconsideratifui  was  moved, 
Mild  we  find  the  following  minute  under  the  date  of  August  1, 17(i!):  "The  minute  of  last 
meeting  relati\e  ti>  th**  English  sihiNd  was  read,  and  after  mature  deliheration  aiul 
re«-«»n>idi'ring  the  same,  it  was  vot4*d  to  stand  as  it  is,  provided  it  should  not  l»e 
found  anyway  repugnant  to  the  lirst  ebarter  grant«Hl  to  the  Academy,  a  copy  of 
which  was  ordered  to  he  jiriwured  out  of  the  rolls  oftice." 

Ofu'  might  have  thought  it  natunil  ft»r  the  trustees  to  have  consulted  this  charter 
l»efiiri' they  ttN»k  the  residulioii,  and  not  only  the  tirst  charter,  hut  the  original  con- 
stitution; hut,  as  it  stMiiiH,  they  hail  lost  the  instrument  rontainiug  the  charter, 
ami.  though  it  ha4l  Im'cu  printiil,  not  luie  «)f  them  waH  furnished  with  a  copy  to 
which  h*'  might  refer,  it  is  no  wonder  theyhaid  forgot  the  (*onsti  tut  ions  made  twenty 
years  hi-tore.  to  whieh  they  did  not  s»»««m  to  have  in  the  least  advert^sl. 

rndiahly,  however,  th**  (rusttsii  found,  when  they  came  to  examine  original  pa- 
pers, that  the\  f-onld  not  easily  get  entindy  rid  of  the  English  M'luMtl.and  fio  con- 
cluded to  rontinuf.  For  I  lind  in  a  law  for  pn'iniums,  minuted  under  the  date  of 
.lanuary  I'i*.  1770.  that  the  English  and  matheinatical  schiNd  is  directeil  t4i  In*  ex- 
audueil  the  third  Tuesday  in  .lul>,  anil  a  premium  li<Hik  of  the  value  of;^!  was  t-«»  he 
given  («»  him  that  reads  hest  and  iinderstandM  l»ei«t  the  English  grammar,  etc.  This 
IS  MT>  \\v\\;  hut  to  keep  up  the  old  partiality  in  favor  of  tht*  Latin  si-IkmiI,  the  pre> 
iiiiiim  to  its  lioyM  w.is  to  hf  of  the  value  of  I'J.  In  the  premiums  for  In'sI  sjteaking, 
they  were  indee.l  put  ii|mui  an  fiiiiality. 

After  reading  this  law  for  premiums.  I   louke<l  forvranl  to  the  third  Tues4lay  in 
July  \Kith  'tome  pleasing  e\|M»ctatioii  of  their  effe«  t  on  the  evaminatitui  rei|iiir«*d  for 
that  day.     Hut  1  met  with  only  this  furthcT  record  of  the  inattention  of  the  trusteee 
Ji«0 i 


bi  llflr  awn  nwihilMiM*  axl  •'••ii  law*,  nhoii   tb«(  ctintniii  «aj1hlii)t  tHTaralita'fl 


tiih«r,  hi'oovx,  1  H 


:•■  nimiioo  <if  any  In  111*  ?^ii)tli*1 


■  lUAM-liiiiniik,  Hflrrwiinla  aiUnilftMl  l»  iM 


fine  In  i-iumiu 


'  Iknl  llivjr  wvm  hvmi  pi 
<iT  Ibii  ilrbnol  rllRcmitlui 


jfiprnfk   t.»  t  miiinto  nf  Jnljr  'H    fit|lii«in)t.  tlmt  tlm 
If  ii.r  >  luulH  lUii  to  Imrh  Kn||liii])  Etainiiiatica]),*, 


I'ibw 


wan  iltvlrMl  li 
<ri|[lnall.<i  ]i 


1  rHlffiml  111*  |>rvrr«Hir«blp,  vhm  tir.  ffUr 
I  fn  r.Til.titrr  »t>  »hj>t  r«olini{  tlir  KuKtlab  mIiooI  akaa  ti 

>  l«-  tl)oU|!ht  iir.  aD<l  Mr.  WIIIidk  lu  laUr' 

•  I  anniiui.      It  U  uliaFTTalilrlKitT  (bat  !b>*n< 
""tiiig,  flQiKlicwilur^  inabnitik  amoiiticil.v ; 
-  iM-  <>iTBai<.ii  to  uui'  iMtiniuiiy  urth"  titilily 
<Ti>lii']ii'<i>,  nut  v  Uinta  nil  III  u  all  (ba  jiartlilllt)-.  nan- 
mil  liOiutii-i>  ttiat  uliiH)!  bad  aiiffrri-il.     Wc  Aiiil  It 
I  i<|t  -n  Ihf  '2A  ..f  FVhrtiBiv,  1773.  |>n«>'ni.  I>r.  tVion, 
^J.  I  ^Vllltne,  Mt.Tivttrl,  luiil  Mf   Iiiulia,  ami  vii-rvaMil  la 

tlinr  •liL.t.g  uuiu. 

•'  rtia  mU»cii  »nSrrm  Krralljr  ahnii  Ur.  Kiaaenlrf  lnfl  it,  bn  waut  nT  ■  petMiu  Ml 

trjf-h  frriMtr-  •p^Viiia,  all  (h«l  Ihr  |in-*rnt  i  larar  i  Uava  nnt  th<wp  iitttNirtiinllka  at 

ml  a[inal  wliii  h  h>Ti  tin  ii  iif  »ii  iimrh  im  In  th'  Ir  [irriliii 

'  .^TMtljr  In  n\mr  llir  rmlit  Mftlui  tiiatiliiliini." 

.IrMimilhat  llir  IjillBitta  wnra  nitr<[UBl  lo  tbrlaa 
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The  origin  of  I^atin  and  Greek  schools  amoDf:  the  different  nations  of  Europe  is 
known  to  have  been  this :  That  until  between  three  and  four  hundred  years  past  tliere 
were  no  bookH  in  any  other  langita>^;  all  the  kuowletlge  then  contained  in  books 
viz,  the  the<»logy.  the  juriHpnidenrc.  the  phynic,  the  art  military,  the  politics,  the 
mathematics  and  niechanicH,  the  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  the  logic  and  rhet- 
oric, the  <'heuii»try,  the  pharmacy,  the  architecture,  and  every  other  brjinch  of 
science,  being  in  those  languages  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  learn  them  as  the 
gates  through  which  men  must  pass  to  get  at  that  knowledge. 

The  bookh  then  existing  were  manuscript,  and  them^  consequently  ho  dear  that 
only  a  few  wealthy,  inclined  to  learning,  could  afford  to  purchase  them.  The  com- 
mon p«'ople  were  not  even  at  the  pains  of  learning  to  read,  because,  after  taking 
that  pains,  they  would  have  nothing  to  read  that  they  could  understand  without 
learning  the  ancient  languages,  nor  then,  without  money  to  purchase  the  manu- 
seri|>ts:  and  ho  few  were  the  learned  readers  sixty  years  after  the  invention  of 
printing  that  it  api>ears  by  lett-ers  still  extant  between  the  printers  in  1490  that 
they  conid  not  throughout  Kun>}>e  tind  purchas<Ts  for  more  than  three  hundred 
copies  of  any  ancient  authors.  But  printing  l>eginningnow  to  make  books  cheap, 
the  readers  increaseil  so  much  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  write  ami  print  books  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.  At  first  these  were  chieHy  books  of  devotion  and  little  histories. 
Oradaally  S4*veral  branches  of  science  bi^gan  to  appear  in  the  common  languages, 
antl  at  this  day  the  wh<»le  body  of  science,  consisting  not  only  of  translations  from 
all  the  valuable  ancients,  but  of  all  the  new  modern  diseoveries,  is  to  be  met  with 
in  those  languages,  so  that  learning  the  ancient  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge is  lN«cnme  absolutely  unnecessary. 

Bnt  there  is  in  mankind  an  unacrount>able  prejudice  in  favor  of  ancient  customs 
and  habitudes,  which  inelines  to  a  continuance  of  them  after  the  circumstances 
wliirb  formerly  made  them  u>eful  eease  to  exist.  A  multitude  of  inst-ances  might 
be  given,  but  it  may  suffice  to  mention  one.  Hats  were  <mce  thought  a  usefnl  part 
«»f  dress;  they  kept  the  head  warm  and  screamed  it  from  the  violent  impression  o( 
tlie  sun's  rays,  and  fn»m  the  rain,  snow,  hail,  etc.,  though,  by  the  way,  this  was  not 
the  more  ancient  opinion  or  practice.  From  among  all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  the 
bustoes.  statues,  basso-rilievos,  me<lals,  etc.,  which  are  infinite,  there  is  no  represen- 
tation of  the  human  figure  with  a  hat  or  cap  on,  nor  any  covering  for  the  head,  un- 
b^ss  it  be  the  head  of  a  soldier,  who  has  a  helmet ;  bnt  that  is  eviilently  not  a  part  of 
dress  for  health,  but  as  a  prot«H!tiou  from  the  strokes  of  a  weajmn. 

At  what  tim**  hats  were  first  introduced  we  know  not,  but  in  the  hist  century 
they  were  universally  worn  thnui^lioiit  Kurope,  (tradually.  however,  as  the  wear- 
ing of  wigs  and  hair  nicely  dres>ed  prevailed,  the  pntting  on  f»f  hats  was  disused 
by  genteel  fwople,  lest  the  curious  arrancenu^nts  r»f  the  mrls  and  powdering  should 
\h'  disordercMl,  and  umbrellas  liegan  to  supply  their  plaeo;  yet  still  our  considering 
the  hat  as  a  part  of  the  dress  continnes  so  far  to  prevail  that  a  man  of  fa.nhion  is  not 
thought  dress«Ml  without  having  cme.  or  s<»inething  like  one,  about  him  which  he 
carried  nnder  his  arm.  .^»  tlint  there  are  n  multitu<leof  tlie  politer  people  in  all  the 
courts  in  capital  cities  of  Knrope  who  have  never,  nor  their  fathers  before  them, 
uiirn  a  hat  otherwi.se  than  as  a  chapeam  hrntt^  thiuigh  the  ntility  of  such  a  mode  of 
wearin}^  it  is  by  no  means  apparent,  and  it  is  atteu<led  not  imly  with  some  expense 
but  with  .1  <legree  of  constant  trouble. 

The  hf  ill  prevailing  custom  of  having  scho<ds  for  tejiching  gencrall}'  our  children 
in  these  days  the  Latin  anil  (ireek  languages  I  consider  therefore  in  no  other  light 
than  an  the  rhaffrau  bran  of  modern  literature. 

ThuM  the  time  spent  in  that  study  might,  it  seems,  be  much  l>ett4«r  empbiyed  in 
the  eiluration  for  such  a  country  as  our^;  and  this  was  indeed  the  opini(»n  of  most 
the  original  trnstees. 


ChmrtUMn  liMilMtMw,  hawvvxr  arl|iaaUt  wall   liilsBilnl  uid   v-tl  ii|Mtmiv4  ■i.f 

Hni  r.ii   ti'itit    ■■.t-.iio  -n1ii-'t  la  W  in  ii  f^iitw  "f  Urn*  lurraiitoil.  nilnti 

jr  I  in  ■-rlnl  to  iMtial'  iMirpuM^.     Woiilil  it  duI  Ih>  w(^ll  to 

Lj  r<  fnlntiniM  rmpwllii^  llip  ohiilcv  •iriDknapjn  nurf 

ii»B  tbrlr  Hiiidiit-t  lu  tamv  pcmiiiiuiDl  liuil]-.  vi  Ifa* 

'  <Mi>  fiN  Ifar  taMttiid'in  l(  thr  •ppwiTuni-i-  ut  making 

oMK  atnldtiil  mill  Ibc  •■•■p<<ii<l<-iir«  Tir  tninl*  In  Im 

'<  t»f     Ir  IhU  *hw<ilil  Itn  I'liiiclii'ttHl.  Uieu  il  tiiFtjr  lia 

,  -i.lNnarh   iirphin   iin  ailmiaiinii.   Ilie   urpbkiu  tu   ti»lr*  , 

■  \-  lie  iMmtKhl  III  Willi  ttHini.  kn^  fiir  the  ptuiit  miulB  «f  it  ■■ 

ni  '  'i-  ilcl'iim  for  tiMit  maininuBrp  jidiI  Mluraiifln ;  And  at  tbatf,! 

•Il  •    *fr  In  Im  paid  llin  balaurp,  If  nD.V.  in  ihnir  favr 

it' I  '.  if  KCainrt  UiHu.  wlituh  Lhi*r  raay  b<i  rsxboMril  I0  pay,  if  cTI 

•  ■  <  i|hiI1«hL     (iucli  B«  rtxwivr  n  baluniw  mn^  lir  f<ibiirt<^l   tn  itira 
t   '  .in  tb*  iBKlltiilMH)  Ihat   ha*  takuD  kiirh  blml  ram  n(  tbrn,  iir 

•  <  '   !>w,i>M..  ,(    II,  ir.ill.  r I  .l>.Hilil  hl>^  liiciii  wtih  abllll;, 

*'•  I. '•-.■•I',     Tim  nr|ihana,  wfaoti  ill>>    ' 

■ '  11"-  inniHiJ.  a  i-villflnatt  of  It 

'I'liii  Bitil    llip  RunagpTo  nf  t&^V 
I'-'  .  .      ,  ...  r.,  M.  far  a-  (a  I'aiinwl  Ibnm  U 

Ihtii  itRiiii-. 'u'-'iUKui'  iuA  i>ti.'iii^il>   lIiMu  III  111.  11   t'uainroa,  walrk  o 
ailni><aUli  iWn  nIhi«  in  i^Mft  "f  mla-'ondiirl. 

Al  Xi  Fntitkliii  im  i-«iiiUiiuinK  liU  wlf  raiitcjiUnii  hy  bin  r 
itniitfiil  hiMiory.     I»  liia  I'r'>p»<'alH  fur  tlw  I-lilurMlion  of  Ymith,  bf  ■ 
viM-«  tlinl  "now  niMl  llini  rt<-iir»iiiti"  br  miiili- 1«  tli«t  iitfiglilmrtnBp 
tnituD)!  of  tilt'  Wirt  hrmvrn.  iMr  luethtHlH  oUm'H  m1  rim)  n'aM>nt<fl  npoit~ 
Un  tim  informiitiitn  itf  ynUh;"  •' tluti  iintiinil  hinlvry  will  uliiojiinitd 
o|»pr»rluuilH**»r  liilrtnlaHni;  miiny  oliM>rriiMt>nA.*'<>lr. 

Pninlilin  liiuiivlf  vtw  11  iin-nl  itb-t-nr-r.  MDil  llk«>iill  gn-nt  mrn  wbn 
li«v(>  ili|\iiiH-Ml  M'Hirr,  hf  lUiiili'  liU  ntiM-nnIlonn  Willi  Dm-  HiwUntniiro iir 
vrry  i>liii|ili- Atiil  liH-i|ienatvr  inftmnirtilr.  Tbrrr  ia  Jn  ilii>  imiucaaimq 
■■r  Ili<!  I  'iiivrmity  nf  IVntiAylviiuia  miil  tif  tbi'  Kmnklin  IiiHliliilr,  whdh 
IRiHiniia  I'f  his  rlrrlrimi  npiianitna.  Ihf  Hiniplirity  fif  wliHi  Mil 
Ibp  atnilrnt  III  tlir  miHlfni  olo>iri«'al  lulHtnilorv  uml  Intdft  bim  win 
iimliTToii'  th<-  M-  vi'f  ■  iif  FntnLllii  to  Mit-itir.  Fniiikliirii  N«)r«tliiui 
l«ai;bl  him  tn  tiiiiLe  ufc  uf  llic  |ili>'iiiiti>riM  in  tiiiinn'  iin  ht>  nmtl*-  n 
Ibr  liili»r«  tif  <i(l»T  ittfii.  I'l  BwHI  Itti'  mmu*  iif  lim  nvrit  k»i<w)i<«l^. 

Hf  illimtrutr*  tbi"  (murtuitl  ui«IIi<h|  nf  m  ifiilltlr  iiiviiitiirulino  )n 
m-t-<Hii)l   ••(    Ihf   aiilit,   tolil   by    I'nif.   KnIhi;    how   he  |»lil    . 
)i..i  nili->l  Willi  iii'iliitvr*  liilo  14  rbHwi.  into  wbkli  tUo  imiIa  wmii  | 
thHr  wny  41x1  Wgah  itcviHiriuif  lbi>  mnlasacM.     Fmnkliii,  olnwrvin 
rbK  n>t&<>V)'<1  tb«-  ]iol  iiml  HuajH-ixIfHl  it  liy  m  HtriiiK  !•>  a  n»i1  iii  t 
INK  of  ll>r  rvwMii.  Wviitii  a  aiiiirb-  ntil  tn  tlii<  [><>t.     Wbcii  itn  haBfrr  W 
i4t>aOril  )l  trird  to  i;ii  |h)R)<>.  mixI  nltir  many  i-flfirtfi  it  fiitiitd  )t«i 
aintiK-  iMUHi*  ib«  rriUni:  lu  llir  witIL  ami  lo  thi-  Ktx>aiid.  n 
blUf  •»  Ixitir  KrenUiii  mw  u  Awarnt  ttf  »iit»  imu)ii|;  from  Xbe 
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climbing  the  wall,  crossing  the  ceiling,  creeping  down  the*  string,  and 
eating  the  niolasseH^  one  line  coming  and  one  line  going,  until  the  mo- 
lasRes  was  all  eaten  up.  This  little  story,  which  some  of  us  remember 
in  our  schoolbooks,  illustrates  Franklin^s  methods  of  investigating  the 
habits  of  insects,  as  simple  as  his  e\|M*rinient  with  the  kite.  In  his 
scheme  for  education  he  makes  no  provision  for  elaborate  physical  ap- 
paratus, there  is  n6  reference  to  laborat4)ries,  and  it  seems  as  if  his 
ideas  were  deticient  in  some  of  the  essentials  of  education  in  modern 
times.  This  hasty  conclusion  is  corrected  when  we  retiect  on  the  educa- 
tion which  Franklin  himself  received  and  was  making  all  through  life; 
he  knew  nothing  of  elaborate  physical  apparatus;  nature  was  his  labo- 
ratory, observation  and  experience  were  his  teachers,  and  he  relied 
u|)on  these  as  the  best  means  for  the  education  of  others.  •Ambition 
stimulatcMl  him  to  gain  knowledge  and  he  Cvoncluded  that  it  would  stim- 
ulate others. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asked  whether  the  elaborate  apparatus  in 
modern  education  does  not  weigh  heavily  in  the  hands  of  youth,  and 
whether  many  of  them  are  able  to  see  the  principles  on  ai*crount  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  utilitarian  ends  which  Franklin  proposecl  are  generally  traceable 
to  his  own  exi>erience.  His  loss  fnmi  the  bad  bookkeeping  of  the  Deputy 
PostmasterCjreneral  «>f  the  Colonies  led  him  to  <^  mention  it  as  a  lesson 
t4>  those  young  men  who  may  be  employe«I  in  mauiiging  affairs  for  others 
that  they  should  always  render  accounts  and  make  remittances  with 
great  clearness  and  ]mnctuality.  The  chariicter  of  observing  such  a 
conduct  is  the  most  powerful  of  recommendations  to  new  employments 
and  increase  of  business.^  A  word  frequently  used  by  Franklin  is 
**  business."  It  should  be  remembered  that  he  vieweil  education  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  the  man  of  affairs  who  had  never  received  the 
conventional  training  of  the  schools.  He  saw  in  industry  and  business 
the  chief  o<*cupatiou  of  the  mass  of  the  ]>eople.  His  idea  of  schools  was 
that  they  should  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  this  industry  and  this 
business.'  He  would  make  the  transitions  from  sch(M)l  life  to  the  life 
of  business  eiisy  and  natnral,  and  his  ehief  defense  for  his  plan  for  an 
English  sehool  w:is  that  there  such  a  foundation  of  knowledge  and 
ability  would  be  laid  as  pro|>erly  improved  would  qualify  Uiys  to  '^pass 
through  and  execute  the  several  otlices  4)f  civil  life  with  advantage  and 
reputation  to  themselves  and  country.^'  It  is  not  to  \^.  understood 
that  by  the  offices  of  4;ivil  life  Franklin  meant  merely  i>olitical  offices. 
He  uses  the  term  "civil  life"  comprehensively,  meaning  the  several 
oi*cupations  of  the  t-iti/en.  Had  he  meant  political  preferment,  he  would 
have  usimI  the  phrase  "public  affairs.*" 

'The  Wbttrton  Sihtxil  uf  Finuiice  and  Kcononiy  in  the  Uuiveritity  uf  IVuiisylvauia 
wa»  founded  on  thiH  idea.  (Se«  the  jtpecial  chapter  on  that  whool.  aud  also  Mr. 
Whartou'8  plau  infra, 

*Tbe  School  of  AiiiericaD  History  ami  InstitutioDit  iu  the  Uniyersity  of  Penusyl- 
Ttiiia  WM  founded  with  this  idea  aa  a  basis.    (See  account  of  it,  ts/ra.^ 
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Fraiitliit  tMiiiit-iveil  of  tbe  acbool  as  a  foundatioQ  for  uii)>mv(^Dii>ut  iu 
llitf  |»iijiil  liy  llic  |iu[)il  lUmaelf.  His  own  life  iraB.a  coniinuouN  delf- 
ealiicatjiiii:  imu-ticul  wimloni  w»8  Iiia  aiiu.  We  Hml  nowlicri*  iu  M» 
MiitintiK  llutt  iiiiHlcrii  ptiraitti  "tbecotupletiunof  eilucatioii;"  Iw  iiiukeii 
on  |iiiivii>](iii  liii  any  rtiii-b  liiuitstion  or  HtaiidHtill. 

Fniiikliti  nana  native  of  BusUid,  autl  be  iinver  (brgot  bisnntivf  town. 
Uui'e  ill  t«-ii  ><-:(i'~  lie  rfviitited  tbat  beUived  tpot  aiid  refrCNln-d  liiiniM-lt' 
witU  tito  t  eiicu  a1  i<t'  aiicieot  acqnaiuUMiw.  He  f^nently  nlV-nt  tu  In* 
Nen-  KiicliiiKl  iiainiiig,  and  it  asoally  stood  bin  ia  good  sU-ad.    Ue 

I  b>J.  »ii  Ihr  ttli-l''.  ubiiudkDl  nMoD  to  iM  HtLtfied  vith  my  twine  ("tal.liafaeil  iu 
pFUUaylvjiii.i.  I  tii-ri-  um,  howaver.  two  ibinga  Ibai  I  ragrettod,  tburr  Imidji  uu 
|iri>tinii>ii  r»i  ilrf.  iix'  iKit  liir  tbe  couiplrte  aducitliaa  at  south,  noulllUo.  Diir  «ii> 
rullr|i>-.  I  lli<  iri«T<-.  Ill  1713,  drew  Dp  apruiKMal  for  esUblisbiag  mn  AriKli'iay ,'  hdiI 
■I  Ui^ii  tiiiM'  ihKikiiii:  I  bo  Kev.  Hr.  PeU-rn,  wbo  «u  nl  Uiat  lime  uutui  tiiii)>li>y,  ft  Itt 
(irrMxi  t<>  •■ii|»'riiii<'iiil  iiirli  bq  ioalitiitUio,  I  mmuuniciittHl  the  projM'l  to  bini.  but 
he  baimt;  iiii>r<'  |-ri>iii:il>lr  virwn  iu  (he  irrvlre  nf  tlip  pruprirlon,  wblih  micevrilnl, 
liFrbiinl  lb*'  iiiiiii'ii.iltiii^'.  aiMl  not  kuowing  Mutlberat  tbml  tlue  •nllabiv  lur  mivfa  k 
tranl.  1  iri  I  Ik*  w  biiii--  liF  a«bila  ilonuBiit.  I  BiicrceedBd  better  tbe  Uvxt  jwu,  1T44, 
iu  Itt'ilxxiiiu   iii'I  ■--■.■  Ill  I -biiipc  m  Htiiluaupblrkl  Sociirty. ' 

•Sor  111-  |T»j~«;iU,  ]!    "J'fl*^. .-  alMithr  early  ebartera  of  tbe  t'nivrnilT. 
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PHILAttRLPHIA,  Jfiy  ;/,  HA*. 
ii>-ei>wJ  o(  a  long  tT*tt  at  eonliDcul.  from  Nvva  r-  ntio  to  Uant- 
I  .iii>l  fumlb  Ibruaub  tliflercnt  clinalea,  batiog  ■Idlit-ut  Miila. 
|il  iiiiH.  niinr*,  uul  uiinerala,  aiwl  ca|MiIile  of  ilidrii-ni  iiiiptovc- 

■  ■t  ^tlliiiK  urwroloDiM.  which  rnatlnea  theatt«ii f  iMo^pIn 

I-  II.. IT  pretly  wril  over;  au<l  lliereare  mauy  iu  i-  %i-r)  (irmiuce 
.1  "I  tb-in  al  saw.  and  uIIumI  Isiaare  tu  rultivat*  lli'    lliift  ar^» 

I  -t«<k    uf  LnuwlediiF.     To  alM'h  of  lbe<«  «li-'  ant  mm  oT 

lilt-  iiiiKt  frum  liiup  tu  time  arlae,  mauy  iibiwr •  ■! miit  urrur, 
IIK--I.  piiraunl.  ami  inipnued.  mifbt  pnxluce  ili»>i>i-riN  1o  tb» 
.1   .11  <>r  Ibr  Itriliab  pIsntBtioDi  «r  t<>  tbr  l«u<>nt  ■•>  loankin-l  la 


intry 


y  aarh  perMim 

1I.-.1  wilb  •■aril 

1  .itbrr.  w  Ibki  uiaoy  iMcfnJ 

«ith  r)i<di«-< 

Amn,  and  ki<'  1i<*i  lu  mjw 

(.irlh.-  rulorci 

|irop.««l- 

-r   lUk-ruixiiH 

uiru  rMidiuf  in  il.i>»*Tcrd 
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i.iii  e  a  luuiiib  tit  •iltman,  al  their  owd  kipenae.  la  cMi- 
r  ubaOTvalioiu  aiid  upwiMBuU;  t«  recalra,  raad,  mai 
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Meanwhile  the  praspeets  of  war  dehiyed  acadeinii;  matters.  His 
uetivity  in  tlie  luiblic  lietense  having  ))]eaaed  the  governor  and  eouneil, 
he  remarks  with  evident  pride: 

They  took  iiu*  into  coiitidonfe.  and  I  waa  roDAiilted  by  them  in  every  uieaHure, 
whore  thuir  conrum^ut'e  was  thoujii^ht  UHetul  to  the  aMHociation.     Failiu);  to  obtain 

connider  nnrli  letU'ix,  oonniinnieations,  or  (luerieii  aa  shaU  )»e  sent  from  distant 
lueniberH;  to  direct  the  dinburHin);  of  e4»pieH  of  nueh  oouinniuicatious  as  are  valuable 
to  other  distant  uieniberH,  in  order  to  )>n»rnre  their  HeutimentH  thereupon. 

That  the  Hiibjeet.s  of  therorreapondence  1»e :  All  new-disoovered  plants,  herbs,  trees, 
roots,  their  virtues,  us4»h,  ete. ;  metluMlHof  propaj^atiug  them  and  making  sncb  an 
are  useful,  but  partiouhir  to  some  plantations,  more  general;  improvements  of  vege- 
table juices,  as  ciders,  wines,  etc.;  new  methods  of  curing  or  preventing  diseases; 
all  new-dis4*overed  fossils  in  ditVenMit  countries, as  mines,  minerals,  and  quarries; 
new  and  useful  imjirovemeiits  in  any  branch  of  mathematics;  new  discoveries  in 
chemistry,  such  as  improvement<ii  in  distillation,  brewing,  and  assaying  of  ores;  new 
mechanical  inventions  for  saving  lalmr.  as  mills  and  carriages,  and  for  raising  and 
conveying  of  water,  draining  of  meadows,  etc.;  all  new  arts,  trades,  and  manufac- 
tures that  may  be  pn))M>s«'d  or  thought  of;  surveys,  maps,  and  charts  of  particular 
parts  of  the  s«*ucoasts  or  inland  countries;  course  and  junction  of  rivers  aiul  great 
roads,  situation  of  lakes  and  mountains,  nature  of  the  siiil  and  ))r4Mluctious;  new 
methods  of  improving  the  bn^eil  of  useful  animals;  introducing  other  sorts  from 
foreign  countries;  new  improvements  in  planting,  gardening,  and  clearing  land; 
and  all  philosophical  ex|M>riments  that  let  light  into  the  nature  of  things,  tend  to 
incn*ase  the  power  of  nmn  (»ver  and  mnltiply  the  conveniences  or  pleasures  of  life. 

'rhat  a  correspondence  already  begun  by  some  intended  members  shall  be  kept  up 
by  this  SiM'iety  with  the  Royal  Soi'iety  of  London  and  with  the  Dublin  Society. 

That  every  memlR'r  shall  have  abstracts  sent  him  quarterly  of  everything  valuable 
«'4Uiiniuuicated  to  the  Society's  seci-etary  at  Philadelphia,  fhM'  of  all  charge,  except 
the  yearly  payment  hereafter  men tionedv 

That,  by  pt>rmission  of  the  P<»stma8ter-(teneraK  such  c(unmuuicat  ions  pass  between 
the  s«»cretary  of  the  Sm-iety  and  the  members,  pitstage  free. 

That,  for  defraying  the  exiiense  of  such  experiments  as  the  So<'iety  shall  judg« 
pr«»p«*r  to  cause  to  be  niad(>,  and  other  <'(»ntingent  charges  for  the  comm(m  good, 
every  nieml>er  send  a  piece  of  eight  per  annum  to  the  treasurer,  at  riiiladelphia,  to 
form  a  comnnm  stock,  to  be  disbursed  by  onlcr  of  the  Prt>sident,  with  the  consent  of 
the  majority  of  the  nienil>ers  that  can  conveniently  be  consulted  thereupon,  t(»  such 
)>erMms  and  places  where  and  by  whom  the  exjierimeutH  j&re  tf»  be  made,  and  otlier- 
\«ise  an  then*  shall  In>  occasion,  of  which  disburs4>ments  an  exact  account  shall  l»e 
kept  and  communicated  yearly  to  every  meml»er. 

That,  at  the  first  meetings  of  the  members  at  Philadelphia,  such  rules  Im*  formed 
for  H'gulating  their  m«*<•tinf^^  and  transactions  for  the  general  lM>netit  as  shall  l»e 
convenient  and  necessary,  to  l»e  at^erwards  changed  and  inipr<»ved  as  tlit>r<'  shall  be 
(M'casion,  wherein  due  n*gard  is  to  hv  had  to  the  advice  of  distant  nu^mbers. 

That,  at  the  end  of  «>very  year,  collections  shall  be  made  ami  printed  of  such  ex- 
)N*riments,  iliscoveries,  and  improvements  as  may  be  thought  *A'  public  advantage, 
and  that  every  memlter  have  a  copy  sent  him. 

That  the  business  and  dutv  of  the  .-MM-n-tarv  bo  to  receive  all  letters  intende4l  for 
the  Society  and  lay  them  lM>fore  the  pn^sidetit  and  niemWrs  at  their  mtn^tings;  to 
ab;«tract.  correct,  and  methiMlize  such  pa|M'rs  as  requin*  it  and  as  he  shall  Im*  directed 
l4i  do  b>  the  pre*iident.  after  they  have  In'en  ciuisidered.  debate<l,  and  flig«*ste4l  in 
the  S«M  iety;  to  enter  copies  tbiri>of  in  the  Society's  biNtks,  and  make  out  copies  for 
distant  memlier*;  to  an*(wer  their  letter**  by  direction  of  the  president,  and  keep 
reconls  of  all  material  transact iouH  of  the  Sm-iety. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  the  writer  of  this  proposal,  offers  himself  to  8er\'e  the  Society 
At  ibair  secretary  till  they  thull  be  pro? ideU  with  one  more  capable. 


lbs  twipvntlM  xf  iIm'  uiiililb'  (Ahintrn.  bihI  rnllmK  In  llir  aid  wf  ftlLRioli.  I  pniM 

111  i)>-'.ii  ri.,  |ir.'  I  iii.iii.i:  1  Li- I  >••  (uiitaMtr  tvli>rniuli>>n,  ami  ImplurD  tbv  l>)v»iii|         

I  li<^t  >wl>riH-wl  thrim-tluii;  l«it.iu  ll  H-wtlia  lint  fMt 
t !«■  ^'trlury  IimI  ii.i  itn-pnknit  I'rwii  « liuli  Ui  <l 
11  m  \p»- >:i>|Etiii>il,  wlixrv  n  nwi  !■  iirtHlulimol i-< 
.1  1^1'.     I  ilrew  l[  in  tltf  ui-i'iixtmriotl  nljlv;  it  «riM  trHiift^_ 
likiiil  ii.iti  Iimbmu.  I'liiiLi tl  111   Imlh  laaxuKfrH.  ami  •liviilgt-it  tlinini'li  tbr  jiri 
1  liU  ![■><•  )fcn  i'l«nl>  iif  llie  iliSRrrUt  ••i-M  uu  n)if>atlUDlty  nf  iiiflunDCiDK  t&r 
■TTcnii'iEi*  injAJn  IB  IbenHvliIiai.aiMl  il  wonM  )>mI»I>I)  buve  l>«fii|^)rr>]ai 
kll  l»il  Vs'll*'*  if  prarr  hM  imiI  hhiii  Intprvi'iinl. 

Kmuklln'it  nmrt-Moii  thnt  bi>  |ir<i(>(M^d  n  I'lmt  U't^taiw  nr  tlw  (ibvlM 
adviiot«i{VH  fai  iw  ilcrirnl  fViini  It  ig  u  mmtut^iit  t>ii  liU  tlivory  nftNlOi 
tiiHi.     lIuH  ntiy  iillH>r  t^)iiul  Rkmmii'  nr  wiiiiiiii^  ]iiib)k<  fiivnr  btiea  i 
irt^inl  liy  liin  t^liinitiiMi  iii  Nuw  KiinUnil,  lii>  wunlil  tmvv  H-fi|[bMl  ti 
n-latiVf  uit viuiUii;i-fl  himI  ):ivi-»  bi"  tkfitiiuii  ai-ciinliiitiiy,  fur  b 
ihNt  he  ViUtiu-i'uiitituH^l.  wbfii  iiiiiHidPTtii|[  twii  iimrHRH  nf  iivtlou,  t 
dowp  lit  i-i>luniii»  Dtp  |ti4ii4  ttiiil  t)M'  iiiiiK  til'  Hm  ijiifiilioii.'    Fnuikl 
tuoUoi)  jvuro  biii-r  ftir  [wniyM^  in  <  '(Migrfw*  wii»  il<iiibUr-t>'  iti«l>-  l4i  w 
ihciulvuiituftf  wbiHi  ht>  Mi|i|n)M^l  wuiiM  Ik-  utUurbM  to  tbc-tit  iu  t 
piiltUr  iiiioil. 

rvsr"  <<rlnX  '"ni'liHlnl  [\uf  Mty*].  MmI  (Ih>  ■xoi'falliiB  IniHilMM  tbrntftitt 
I  '  '.--  !(■'■■  ■•(he  alTsir  uf  fwlabtinliiiijf  »n ui-sil>>mf      Tbi-  Ont  ■< 

If.   Ill  that  ilmlic"  "  ■■■■■■■^■' ■■f  1^1'*' '''^'■"I'f  "f  *btiin  ill*  Jiinln 

':    ttir   uril    nan  iii   mrtli-  ami   )Hibli>)i   u  )iaui|>blrt.  rotillail. 

iti.   I  <liirBll«liur  VaUlliiB  IViiliaTUutiiB."     T1ll>  I.!>Mliil..<i..| 

''  MTBli*.  •lid  a*  aooli   a*  I  (ilIlM  ailliptni    '  I. 

..t  II.  I  H-1   ..u   fi-ri   II   a»lwn|.liDD   f..i  ,. 
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iavh  nt^ct  wan  u]ipoiiit«Ml.  viz,  uiie  (Miiirfh-df-Huji^Iantl  nian,  ono  PresbyUriaii,  one 
Baptidt,  one  Moravian,  etc. ;  thone  in  cane  of  va^'um'y  l>y  «l<^ath  \vvr«)  U>  till^  it  by 
elrctiou  from  anion^  tlie  oontribntoni.  The  Moravian  happent^l  n(»t  to  )»lf*a8e  hie 
('oll«*a};uofi,  aa<1  on  liit*  death  they  n^Molvod  to  hav«^  no  otiier  of  that  nect.  Tlie  difl]- 
culty  then  wan  liow  to  avoid  havin}<^  two  of  scnuc  other  Meet  by  nieaiiH  of  the  new 
choice. 

S4»veral  perMoiiH  were  luinied.  and  for  tliat  reason  not  af^reed  to.  At  length  one 
uientioned  me  witli  the  observation  that  I  wart  merely  an  honeHt  man,  and  of  no  sect 
at  ally  wiiieh  prevailed  with  them  to  uho<»Me  me.  The  enthnHia8m  which  existed 
when  tht^  honse  wan  built  ha4l  long  nince  ahated,  and  its  trn8tee..H  ha<l  not  lieen  able 
Ui  priM'ure  frejih  eootribntions  for  paying  the  gronnd  rent  and  iliMchari^ing  some 
other  debtrt  the  building  ha^l  oecanionefl,  which  embarrasned  them  greatly.  lieiug 
now  a  ineml>«r  of  both  oeta  of  trnstees,  that  for  the  buibliug  and  that  for  the  aea4lemyy 
1  ha4l  a  g4KNl  opportunity  of  negotiating^with  both,  and  brcmght  them  liually  to  an 
agreement,  by.  which  the  trnsteeH  for  the  building  were  to  code  it  to  those  of  the 
aculemy,  the  latter  undertaking  to  discharge  the  debt,  to  keep  fon^ver  (»i>cn  in  the 
building  a  large  hall  for  occaMioual  prejichers  according  to  the  original  intention  and 
maintain  a  tree  8chiN>l  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children.  Writings  were  ac- 
conliugly  drawn  and  on  paying  the  debts,  the  trustees  of  the  academy  were  put  into 
|N>Hse8Nion  of  the  premim^s;  and  by  dividing  the  great  and  lofty  hall  int4>  stories,  and 
dirterent  moiUN  •liove  and  l>elow  for  the  several  schools,  and  purchasing  some  aildi- 
lional  ground  the  wh(»le  was  soon  made  tit  for  our  purpose,  and  the  scholars  re- 
mtivtMl  int4i  the  building.  •  •  •  The  trustees  of  the  academy  after  awhile  were 
incorporated  by  a  charter  {nnn  the  governor;  their  funds  were  increased  by  contri* 
butions  in  Britain  and  g^aot«  of  land  from  the  proprietaries,  to  which  the  Assembly 
has  since  nuule  ccmsidcrable  addition;  and  thus  we  established  the  present  Uuiver- 
versity  of  Phila4lel)>hia.'  I  have  been  coutinue^l  one  of  its  trustees  from  the  l>egiu- 
ning.  now  nearly  f<»rty  years,  and  have  haif  the  very  great  pleaaure  of  seeing  a  niim- 
Wi  of  th«  youth  who  have  received  their  education  in  it  distingnished  by  their  im- 
proved abilities,  serviceable  in  publiv  stations,  and  ornaments  to  their  country.^ 

'  This  institution  became  the  Tuiversity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1779.  ( See  Act  of  Nov. 
27,  1779,  erecting  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  83.) 

'^The  narrative  is  broken  here  in  order  to  present  the  text  of  important  documents, 
to  several  of  which  Franklin  was  a  party. — in  the  early  history  of  the  Tuixtfrsity ;  it 
is  resumed  on  page  95. 
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J>RUi><>SAI.S      ItKI.ATI^U     T«i      TUB    KUt'CATIOK     OF     VHTII     iV     l'E^K- 
STLVAXIA. 

Attrmimr^Kyr  Tt>  rnr  nKADtiti. 

It  )iuK  I'-iiu  l-prii  ri-Kn-tinl  B*  a  mWtuHugt  l>i  ibv  x°Blk  «f  Ihh  jirovtiirr,  tlul  wa 
bavv  iiu  A>  .■■l<'iii> ,  IN  Hhkh  Ihi-y  Bi|{lil  Tarvivp  iba  mroampIiahiaeMla  of  a  rri^lnt 
cdiM'uiuiit.  Till-  ImN-iw  iibK  |ui|wr  nrbiul*  lawanU  fiinuing  ■  [>Uu  fur  tluit  j>urpu«i', 
i*  Ml  lut  it|i)>r><i<'il  1'v  Miiike  )>utiliisflpjrit«l  gmlluDen,  U>  wlioni  ft  liu  Ihwd  jiiiiately 
runiiiiiiiiKuii'il.  iliji  ilir.v  IiaiB  diircUd  n  aotoiita nt  «ap'ua  to  be  niuda  hy  llm  |ir>-«a, 
■ml  |>ri>|RTt;  <li>iinl>iiiii|,  in  ««iter  la  »btBln  tb*  MWIinMUt*  luiil  ttil>  trr  vf  man  at 
U-Miniut!  iiiiilrr>l:iiiilii>i;.  and  eXpitriMiO'  lit  Ibnw  matlsnt;  Stfl  liava  tlrlrruilui^  la 
UM  lb<  i[  iul-ri^-l  mill  IhM  MMlaarntm  In  bars  Uw  aehMMi,  whm  VMupb'U-il,  (airinl 
IPBiliiallt  iiiiii  I'V'-i  iiiiiiit;  la  iibli'b  Ib^  hmtw  wtiu  lu  WU«v»  Ikvyalmll  bavr  tb« 
hrarty  iMiiiiirn  ij<  •-  uiiil  niBd*iMiT«  ofiiMD),  whuftra  Vtrfl^wiabiTii  l»  Ibi-lr  tiMnlr;. 

TboM-.  «l I.  I  III.  lofawi  Ibo  J4«1||U  «tlb  llwlr  advlrv,  dlbrr  n«  lu  llui  iHUb  of 

Iramtuu  III  Ix-  l^iiiclil,  (b>-  iinlrr  of  allulf ,  tbp  mclboil  iif  IntnblU);,  tbe  cn'oiuilny  of 
tb.'  ~b<'.l.  iif  .iriy  ullur  MinlUr  iif  tiUpnClBlii'v  1o  Ihp  •nrtvM  of  Uio  UDilrrUk  ing.  Ur 
dnuml  111  IIIII1UIKI1II  all-  ihfilr  imliUH^Ia  aa  •uuu  a>  maj;  ba,  by  Mter,  iltrerlfd  to 
H.  I'riuLliii.  IT I.  in  IlillaiJrIiilila. 

Til.'  «.«xl  tihiiiiriuii  «.f  jwHli  liM  Xm^'u  rrtmintxl  by  vine  men  iu  ult 
a^vs,  n-  ilir  Miii'-t  r<itiiM]ulii>n  iirtbf  hvpiunnw  Ixrfli  of  priviitv  faiiiiltt<» 
mill  <>ri-iiijiiiii>ii\vfaltlis.  Almottt  nil  envi^rtuueniH  have  tliHrofomuude 
it  ;i  |>rLiH'i)>iil  oKji'i't  of  llirir  atu>iiti<Mi,  ti>  ralabliKh  and  cnUur  with  * 
|iri>|HT  r<-\i'iiiivt  -iii-h  Ai:nii>iurU>*  nf  h-mntinji,  tut  tMi)tlit  oiipiily  II10  miu 
t'lt^tiii);  .\'^<-  Willi  iiii-Q  i|iiiilifii^l  III  MTVf  thr  [iiililit-  nith  lioDcr  lt>  thvm- 
M-lvi-s  anil  to  Iliiiri-oiititn.  | 

M:iii>  "f  tti.-  tii^t  M*rili'rH«r  theMe  prnvirtn-a  weri-  mva  wUn  liail   «•  J 

it-iMil  II  ;:>--l  'il  mat  ion  til  Kiin>)ir;  uiil  to  t)w>ir  wiiMlnai  unil  k<x»1  tuKlit 
ac'iiK'iil  »•- i>»>'  iiiiirlMtruur  iitww^Jit  iitiMprrily.  Buttlieirhumln  nere 
full,  ami  ili>y  I  ••iilil  iiui  iliiull  tliiujtK  Tlitf  |trew*u(  rai-e  »n-  not  tlKiD|;bt  , 
ti>  Im-  ;:•  iii-rall>  -ii  i'i|uul  Hliilily;  fur.  tliiiii|[li  the  Anwrli-iku  >imiI|i  are  . 
..Ilim.il  ii'ii  III  \>.iiil  i  aiiiirlty.  Vfi  Ibv  In*!  miUfllitM  nHjuin-  rul(lv«-  J 
iiiMi:  II  i.,iii-  triil>  witti  iIh-id.  II*  wiili  ib«  biwt  (tToiiDd.  wliii-ii,  ankoM  1 
«i  II  iilli'il  itnl  -.xM'il  wiib  proAtulilr  mnl,  pixiclu«fMonly  rniikcr  wmUl        J 

rii.ii  »•'  iii.iy  i-Maiii  ll>i>iMh»iiiaiir«An«iDKrnini  iiii  im-n-u>w>  iif  kiMiwl-       ' 
)'<ru*''  :tii'l  |>i<  ^<  III.  a*  uitii'ti  im  iiiny  lif>.  Ibr  niiMrlilvVimti  niDM-«]Di!aeC4        d 
lliat  Uiiillil  al'iliil  :l  ilftH'ntl  lgtniralii-l>  nUMlDe   a«, 'bt*  ftllluwiuK    li/-*-^^* 
ate  olti  It'll  t<i^>  ml- liiruiiii^  a   pLiii   Uir  Ibf  t-ducaliita  nf  llie  yiwtl 
iVhll-vh.iliia.  M/ 

h  iM'i-I-  — I. 

ili.ii  Miiiir  )H-r'dai>  uf  li:-iaan;  uuil  public npiril  Hpply  fur  a  cbuta 
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which  tht\v  may  be  iucorporate<U  with  i)ower  to  erect  uu  Academy  for 
the  education  of  youth*  to  govern  the  same,  provide  moAters^  make  rales, 
re4*eive  donations,  purchase  lands,  and  to  add  to  their  luiiiiberyfrom 
time  to  tiin(%  Rucli  other  persons  as  they  shall  judge  sf&itable. 

That  the  memln'rs  of  the  corporation  make  it  their  pleasure^  and  iu 
some  degree  their  business,  t4)  visit  the  Academy  often,  encoumge  and 
ccmntenance  the  youth,  countenance  and  assist  the  masters^  and  by  all 
means  in  their  power  advance  the  usefoluesa  and  reputation  of  the 
design;  that  they  look  on  the  students  as  in  some  sort  their  children^ 
tieaf  them  with  familiarity  and  afl'ection,  and  when  they  have  behaved 
well,  and  gone  through  their  studies,  and  are  to  enter  the  World,  zeal- 
ously unite,  and  make  all  the  interest  that  can  be  made  to  establish 
them,  whether  in  business,  otHces,  nuirriages,  or  any  other  thing  for 
their  advantage,  preferably  to  all  other  jM^rsons  whatsiiever,  even  of 
e^iual  merit. 

Anil  if  men  nuiy.  and  frequently  do,  <!atch  snch  a  taste  for  cultivat- 
ing tlowers,  for  planting,  grafting,  ino4*ulating,  and  the  like,  as  to 
despise  all  other  amusements  for  their  sake,  why  may  not  we  exjiect 
they  should  accpiire  a  relish  tor  that  more  useful  cultuie  of  young 
minds,    Thomsiui  says: 

*Ti8  joy  to  se^  the  bainau  blonftomn  l>low, 
When  iulaut  reason  i^rowK  a|>uce,  uikI  calU, 
For  tin*  kind  hand  of  an  aMMiduous  care. 
|)fli>;htfiil  tank!  to  rear  the  tender  thon^'ht. 
To  tearh  the  yonng  idea  how  to  shoot; 
To  ]>onr  the  fresh  instrnetion  oVr  the  mind. 
To  breathe  the  enlivening  M|iirit.  and  to  tix 
The  };enerouM  pnr]iOMe  in  the  ^hnving  hreant. 

That  a  house  be  provided  for  th6  Academy,  if  not  in  the  town,  not 
many  miles  from  it;  the  situati<m  high  and  dry.  and.  if  it  may  be,  not 
far  from  a  river,  having  a  garden,  orchard,  meadow,  and  a  tield  or  two. 

That  the  house  l>e  furnishcMl  with  a  library  if  in  the  country,  (if  in 
the  town,  the  town  libraries  may  serve),  with  ma]is  of  all  countries, 
ghibes,  siinie  mathennitical  instruments,  an  a]i])aratus  for  c\|KM'inu*nts 
in  natural  ]>liilos4>phy,  and  for  mechanics:  prints,  of  all  kinds,  ])ros- 
p(*cts,  buildings,  and  nnu'hines. 

That  the  Ki^'tor  Ik'  a  man  of  go<Ml  understanding,  good  morals,  dili- 
gent and  ]>atient,  IcanuMl  in  the  languages  and  scien(*es,  and  a  corre<*t, 
puiv  s|Hniker  an<l  writer  of  the  Knglish  tongue:  to  have  such  tutors 
under  him  as  shall  In*  nei-essary. 

That  the  iNtanlin^r  scholars  diet  together,  jilainly,  tenn»ertttely,  and 
ti'Ugally. 

That  to  k«*e]»  them  in  health,  and  to  strengthen  and  render  active 
their  ImkUcs,  they  be  frequently  exerciseil  in  running,  leaping,  wrestling 
and  swimming. 

That  they  have  (MH-uliar  habits  to  distinguish  them  from  other  youth^ 


if  (lu-  AcMilriiiy  Im'  In  or  ueur  tbe  U«wn;  fur  tliLs  ariiiiny  i»rh«r  tva. 
ttiiit  tlii"ir  b«'1iAVior  luiiy  Iw  Ihv  lit- lirr  oltsfrvwl. 

Am  to  lUoir  xtiKlit-fs  tt  wmiltt  U-  w<-ll  Jl  iWj  inuli)  Ix'  tuuKlit  < 
Ibinit  tliiti  ii  n<«riil.  »ml  rvcry  thiu^  tliiit  \*  '•ni(iiiii-iiul.  Itiii  art  is 
UMg,  .tial  llifir  llntv  i->  »liort.  It  is  tlM-n-tnir  |>i'«jhim-i1,  iliut  Ilit-y  Ivnru 
||m(A>-  lliiiitm  Hull  nre  likely  l»  )m>  incmt  aMtiil  uml  uiiMl  <>rni>liient«l ; 
Xiinl  ItfiiiK  hiiil  !■>  ilif  wvei-nl  jmifeaAioitM  fur  wlii<'li  tbfy  uru  i 

All  nl»H)lil  In-  Utnulil  In  wnt(>  ii  fiilv  huiiil,  and  Hwift.  hn  that  Un 
tit  m[\.  AihI  witti  II  mity  )k-  li-itriHtl  H»in<'tliiii)f  at'  cirnwiiii;,  byimjial 
iif  print",  and  Minn-  <il  tlir  Ikmi  |(riiit-i|)l<-s  nf  |ier«)H><-tivc. 

Aritlitiirlii-.  twiiNinl*.  nliil  M>n»-  tit  llic  lir^t  |innri)iW  iif  iP 

The  Kii|ili*li  liiu^ativ  miKlit  In-  litiiglit  tiy  innniiiiiir;  iii  wliiiJi  a 
or  I  lilt  Iwtt  wnt(.-nsu!«  TilliilMiti,  Aililii>oD,  ['»|m-,  Alf!<-ni<iii,  SI 
(.'uldV  Lrttem,  &o^  abontil  br  ■■laMtii-Hi  th«->il>lrK  |irii>i.-i)iuny  lo  I] 
llviiu-<l  lK>iii|f  llif  rleitr  auil  IIh-  rtmriM-.  KfailitiK  nliuold  al 
luuRlit.  iiml  t>rii»<Hiiu-iiiK  i>rii|»-tly.  iliMtim-lly.  cjuiiiiiiUc-allj ;  uui  wi 
«vfu  tMir.  wliH'li  uiiiirr  <liH-H,  utir  ii  llii'Ul f inif,  wliu-b  ovfc-diieiB  in 

Tolonu  ibi-irHtylf,  tlify  vIiouIiIIm*  |iuI  kii  wi-iliu);  iHti-rHtnmvboi 
lu»klii|f  iibHlrii-'tn  of  wliiit  tlx-y  tr4iil,  m  »ritiiiKtbr<  Nilui'lliiil|C<i  ii 
{iwu  w<tr(li>:  ti'Minic  ur  WTlliiitc  florW  lulcly  n-iul,  iti  ili<-li-<i 
Moiia.     All  to  Im-  r<-\iitMl  uud  cuirvrtrd  by  tlh-  luiiir,  wlio  i 
bU  rmuwiitK.  antl  cxpluiu  tbi-  Uttt^  mid  JDiport  of  wnrds. 

Ti)  fonu  tbHr  i>n>riuiit-iitIloiiH.  tbvy  may  lio  |Hit  uu  lunkitiK  *i^ 
Uuos,  iviN-aiiiiK  Nl>f«(-br«,  luiil  <IHir<-Hni;  onilluiiHi  Ibi'  ttilor  am 
at  tba- n-bi-uriuiln.  u-wbiti):.  iitlviniii|;.  itml  lorri^-liiitf  tlifiriH-«-cii 

bill   if  lli«tiirii  Itt-  uuulr   It  iiiMatiiiil    |Miit   III'  tbi-ir   miiliiig,  i 
tbr  IraunUlioH  of  Ihv  lirrrk  mid   Kimmn   biMnriaiiK,  uml  lb«  I 
bii'liirii-«(ir  uii>-jt!Dl  Un*<H-i'  uiid  Komr.  may  util  tiltucMil  all  k 
nil  kuowlt-di:*-  In-  tbal  wuy  iutiodu<-«tl  In  iulvaiilaK<'>  uud  nlUip 
III  ibr  Biudi^iil  !     Ah 

I ;<->)Kni|>ti>.  by  nsuJ)ii|t  «ilb inai»s  und  beiiig  requiml  lu  pulnti 
plttC)-*  wIhtt  Ilir-  iireatrat  iM'tioiift  WTv  dnw.  lo  fivv  thfiruld  ■ 
naiiM-M.  wiib  tbf  lHMiiiilK,*itiuilioii,  midfiiittit  nf  Ibf  ■-ouulru'sa 

Chtoimlo^iy,    by    tlw-  lii-lp  of  Ilrlvbii^   or  WiUie  ullii-r  writwufi) 
kiiiil.  'Thi>  ch  ill  cnublit  tli«>ui   lu  tell  «-h<-U  tboM>  (•vriil)'  lui|t|M! 

■  ■'U|Nic«npft.  iiud  «bat  ■iut«->i>r  ranxMin  oit-u  lloari 
rbrM>v<-nil  |>rin4-t|Mtl  p|HH-b»  to  bi<  flnt  well  I 


..<iu.-  uuil  (ivil,  briiie  frM|UPtiUy  mt-i.i 
.  for  ir&plaiiiiuK  thfiii;  in  vbiib  tli>  imui'  •■( 
111  auciMit  moniiiiirDta  will  K't'i'tb  ■> '  • 

■  ^  iiiid  iiiHiinH  i-iiiiliiiual  i»)(H-n-uti)>ii»  on  Ibo 

I  of  itny  uiad'h  a-biirai'tf-r,  foitiiiH',  uud  imirer, 

>    .Hlvaiitaj[r»<or  leiri]>ei-itii(-fr,  didei.  fruirullty, 

iiK'c.     Iiulwd.  tb«  ([eueral  oalanil  tfudt^ticy  of 
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reading  good  history  must  be,  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  deep  im- 
pressions GFf  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  virtue  of  all  kinds,  public 
spirit,  and  fortitude. 

History  will  show  the  wonderful  efl'eets  of  oratory,  in  governinjr, 
turning,  and  loading  great  bodies  of  mankind,  armies,  cities,  nations. 
When  the  minds  of  youth  are  struck  with  admiration  at  this,  then  is  the 
time  to  give  them  the  principles  of  that  art,  whichthey  will  study  with 
taste  and  application.  Then  they  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
best  mtwlcls  among  the  ancients,  their  beauties  being]>articularly  jwinted 
out  to  them.  Modern  iwlitical  oratory  Iwing  chiefly  performed  by  the 
pen  and  press,  its  advantages  over  the  ancients  in  some  respects  are  to 
be  shown;  as  that  its  eifoi'ts  are  more  extensive,  and  more  lasting. 

History  will  also  afford  frequent  opiwrtunities  of  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  a  public  religion,  from  its  usefulness  to  the  i)ublic ;  the  advantage 
of  a  religious  character  among  private  persons;  the  mischief  of  super- 
stition, and  the  excellency  of  the*Christian  religion  above  all  others, 
an<*ieiif  or  modern. 

History  will  als<i  give  occasion  tt)  expatiate  on  the  advantage  of  civil 
orders  and  constituti<ms;  how  men  and  their  properties  are  protected 
by  joining  in  so<*ieties  and  establishing  government;  their  industry 
encouraged  and  rewarded,  arts  invente<l,  and  life  nmde  more  comfort- 
able; the  advantages  of  liberty,  mischiefs  of  licentiousness,  benefits 
arising  from  gooil  laws  ami  a  due  execution  of^jnstico.  Thus  may  the 
tirst  principles  of  sound  politics  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  youth. 

On  -histoncal  occasions,  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and 
injustice,  will  naturally  arise,  and  may  be  put  to  youth,  which  they 
nuiy  debate  in  converwition  and  in  writing.  When  they  ardently  desire 
victory,  for  the  sake  of  the  ])raise  attending  it.  tiM'y  will  begin  to  feel 
the  want,  and  Im»  sensible  of  the  us<\  of  logic,  or  tlie  art  of  reascming 
to  diseover  truth,  and  of  arguing  to  defend  it,  and  convince*  a<lversa 
ries.  This  wouhl  1m»  the  time  to  ai'quaint  them  with  the  princi[iles  of 
that  art.  Grotius,  Puftendort!',  and  some  other  writers  of  tlie  s^ime 
kind,  may  be  useil  on  these  occasi(nis  to  d<M*ide  tln^ir  <lisputes.  Public 
disputes  warm  the  imagination,  whet  the  industr>\  and  striMigthen  the 
natunil  abilities. 

When  youth  are  told,  that  the  great  men.  whose  lives  and  actions 
they  read  in  history,  S|N)ke  two  of  tin*  lM»st  languages  that  ever  were, 
the  mo.st  expressive,  copious,  I M*autiful ;  and  that  the  finest  writings, 
the  most  cornM't  comiNisitions,  the  jnost  )jerfe<*t  pnNluctions  of  human 
wit  and  wisilom,  are  in  those*  languages,  which  have  endured  for  ages, 
and  will  endun*.  while  there  are  men;  that  no  translaticui  can  do  them 
justic«\  or  give  the  pleasure  found  in  reading  the  originals;  that  those 
langmiges  rOntain  all  S4*ien(*e;  that  one  of  them  is  lKH*ome  almost  uni- 
versid,  being  the  language  of  learned  men  in  all  countries;  aiul  that 
to  understand  them  is  a  distinguishing  ornament;  they  may  be  thereby 
Dmde  desirous  of  learning  those  languages,  an<l  their  industry  sharp 


rimI  iu  tlte  Hr«|iiiHOion  at  Ibrm,     All  iulfitdrHl  for  Okitiily,  Kbn 
Nnjtbt  Uie  Labii  ami  Otvck;  fitr  itliysH.-,  tlin  Lutui,Or«rk,nDtl  Pm 
lir  lliw,  tlie  f'Rtiii  1111(1  PrPiifb;  intTflinnlA,  ttif  Frfm-b.  (trrniaBi 
)|MuMi:  hihI,  th<>u(:li    ull   shitnbl    iiot  1ii>  itmipelled   to  Ipatii 
Grrok,  or  tbv  tiKMlcm  fniviun  liiiiKimxpii.  yel  uont-  that  linvp  an  a 
Unyrr  la  Inirn  llirni  ntHiiilil  Itf  rofui'fil ;  Hirir  KiijtliHti.  aritlimetiQ,)i 
Mfarr  titudlfo  iiLMolitlHj'  inHitM^ir)',  iH-ine  at  th«  sotiif  time  mtt  oeg- 
IIwIm). 

If  tbf  o«'w  I'ttivunml  lltittitry  wi'rc  nlw  niul,  H  wntilil  gt\r  »  roti- 

EbpcImI  i(\eA  of  Itimiiiii  HlTaJi-H,  "•>  fur  as  it  tru€K,  wlik'h  r^iionld  )w  fnlhiwvd 

S»y  tbe  tN<A|  RMMlrrii  liiMohon.  itaitirulnrly  of  <iiir  mnthor rooiitry ;  t 

of  IbMT  nii»nii-«i  wbii'b  Khoitlin>e  tt4'miii|iutii«-<i  with  nhfiervatfin 

tir  rim'.  inrrroH'.  nM  In  (imil   Ilrltniii.  ciirimrHpfinQnlti  miil  ilU 

«,  the  mriioH  It)  ninkc  rliirm  lluiiriHU,  iiikI  Nti-iir^  llii-lr  llhi 

With  tJiP  liiMitry  of  ihpd.  titiifs.  mid  iinUiiD*,  ttlionid  1>«  ri-»il  at  { 

lanri)  'ir  (liiyii.  mhup  i»r  lhi>  Ih-m  hFntorifx  n(  antmo,  abirb  < 

Wily  )••*  ilrliKtiifiil  ti<  yiiiilb,  unit  finniKli  llii'in  witli  mariir  fi»r  thd 

ik-wi-tl  Hf  ttth^T  tiiHtiiry,  l>iit  wniibl  attfrw»nU  Itt'  of  unat  i 

Itbofli.  wbHiirr  tlivy  arr  ittiTolmtitM.  b)lii'lirriin»,  or  dtvil 

^tbf  Hnit  tlM<  IxHtrr  lo  itiMlrrotiiittl  nmiiy  i-nniiiHiilitit-K  and  drug) 

■ad  to  iui]inir4>  hi«  Irndi*  or  bandicrntl  by  rn'n'  niixittm  u 

f  rUlR.  nnd  tlif  liicl  to  adorn  bindiomiirAeti  liy  iK-aMlifnh-uinpariwNid 

iiilrr-nj:tht<ii  th>-in  by  nrh  |>nM»fnordivitiPitrovidi>u«-r.     Tb^ri 

>f>f  all  mil  ln>  iiii|)ti>vi-il  by  it,  uh (HcxMinttH  frf^iii<iilly  tMiur of  imH 

Boatiinil  filiMTMil i<m>,  wbirli  nn^  iiiiitnirtiv4>.  H|;ri>fiiblp,  iiml  onliTtaioinfT 

{iR  almoitt  nil  rfiiii|itinici>.     Nntnml  bii>rorA  vjtl  iiImi  ntl'oid  o|>)iorlniiitim 

urinU^Mlui-iuifiiiauy  oluKfmiliimn,  rvliiliiiK  ro  tbc|iri-m-ivnliiniof  iM-nllh, 

«hivh  may  In<  nfltrvanlfof  grrut  iim-.     Arbutbiiot  mi  AirMfidAlinimt, 

iUirloriMi*  on  IVrHpiraliitn,  |j-iittPTy  on  FinhU,  nnil  MHnt>  otliiTs,  may 

Ftww  Iw  rr4id,  and  »  vi'ry  liltlt*  fxplaoation  nill  make  llieui  xutDcieutly 

intHliKllilc  to  .vontli. 

Whili-  tbi-y  »if  rritdiiit;  naliiml  biHtory.uiiKbl  not  n  litllr  i;nrdrniti|t( 
idanlint;,  urunini;,  ntid  i»tn'ulaliiit:>  I***  tuuiibt  itnil  (itaiiit-t-d;  anil  n 
Land  lb«'n  <'«riirvtoti«   miMlr  lo   Ibf  tiriKblxiriDi:  jilautaltmisof  l 
IfNtrn'-r*,  tbrir  iiH'(h»>d»nl">»TVtil  uud  rriiMitMt)  ii|ioDfor  thi-  iufoiinnlinu 
■  of  you  lb  1     Thi- Improvrnifiii  of  ii;{ri>-iiliun'  liriiif;  um-I^iI  lo  Nll,a 
l*kill  ill  it  no  di4[Mr.ii;<*in<>iit  lo  nny. 

Xb^  bi»tiiry  of  romatfrv*;  of  (br  iiivcniton  of  urtH.  rtsf  of  > 
I  Inrp,  iinqm'Mi  oftrailiM-luiiifTf- ofil^  M-]ilii.tr|th  (lit- rriuiinHiuida 
I  ni«>  aImi  W  luailr  fiitrrtaininc  to  ynulli.«)iil  vill  Iw  nivfiil  to  all. 

■  lib  lltr  arroiiiitK  ill  oibrr  lii«lory  of  the  pnxliiiioiiH  (ore*! 
of  mjitiirn  iind  mufliiiM^  umhI  in  wnr  vlll  nitlunilly  intmdM 
I  dcxrv  lo  Im-  iii*ltn<'lcd  iii  itH-vbanb-»,  and  to  U- infoniKsl  of  ibi 
i't|iho  of  tlinl  lut  hy  nliit'b  Vfiik  Dtni  |irifonii  Mirli  woiidrra,  Inbl 
M\nl,  4iid  iiKtHiifw-innm  t-ip^-dlti-d.     Tbin  oltl  Im*  ttiv  time  lo  | 
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them  prints  of  ancient  and  modern  machines;  to  explain  them,  and 
let  them  be  copied,  and  to  give  lectures  in  mechanical  philosophy. 

With  the  whole  should  be  constantly  inculcated  and  mltivated  that 
benignity  of  mind,  which  shows  itself  in  searching  for  and  seizing  every 
op|>ortnnity  to  serve  and  jto  oblige;  and  is  the  foundation  of  what  is 
called  good  breeding^  highly  useful  to  the  possessor,  and  most  agree- 
able to  all. 

The  idcji  of  what  is  true  merit  should  also  l)e  otten  presented  to 
youth,  explained  and  impressed  on  their  minds,  as  consisting  in  an  in- 
(iinatioii,  joined  with  an  ability,  to  serve  mankind,  one's  country, 
friends,  and  family;  which  ability  is,  with  the  blessing  of  Go<l,  to  be 
acquired  or  greatly  increawni  by  true  learning;  and  should,  indeed,  be 
the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  learning. 


II. 


# 


CONSTirrTIOXS  of   the    PUBLICK  academy   IN   THE    riTY   OF  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 

As  Nothing  can  more  efl'ectually  contribute  to  the  Cultivation  &  Im- 
provement of  a  Countr}',  the  Wisdom,  Riches,  and  Strength,  Virtue 
and  Piety,  the  Welfare  and  Happiness  of  a  People,  than  a  proper 
Education  of  Youth,  by  forming  their  Manners,  imbuing  their  tender 
Minds  with  Principles  of  Rectitude  and  Morality,  instructing  them 
in  the  dead  &  living  Languages,  particularly  their  Mother-Tongue,  and 
all  useful  Branches  of  liberal  Arts  and  Science, 

For  attaining  these  great  &  important  Advantages,  so  far  as  the 
present  State  of  our  infant  Country  will  admit,  and  laying  a  Founda- 
tion for  Posterity  to  ere<*t  a  Seminary  of  learning  more  extensive 
and  suitable  to  their  future  <'ircum8tances.  An  Academy  for  tea<'hing 
the  Latin  iS:  Greek  Languages,  the  English  Tongue,  gramatically  and 
as  a  Language,  the  most  useful  living  foreign  Languages,  French, 
German  and  Spanish:  As  Matters  of  Erudition  naturally  flowing  from 
the  Languages,  History,  Geography, Chronology-,  I^ogick  and  Rhetorick; 
Writing,  Arithmetiek,  Algebra,  the  several  Branches  of  the  Mathe 
maticks,  Natural  &  Mechanick  Philosophy,  Drawing  in  Perspective, 
and  every  other  useful  Part  of  Learning  and  Knowledge,  shall  be  set 
up,  maintainetl,  and  have  Continuance,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in 
Manner  following  Twentyfimr  Persims,  to  wit,  James  Jjogan,  Thomas 
Lawrence,  William  Allen,  John  Inglis, Tench  Francis,  William  ^Listers, 
Lloyd  Ziuhery,  Samuel  McCall  .Inn.,  Josejih  Turner,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Thomas  I>eecli,  William  Shi|ii>en,  Hobert  Strettell,  Philip  Syng, 
Charles  Willing,  Phineas  Bond,  Richard  Peters,  Abraham  Taylor, 
Thomas  Ihmd.Tlmnias  ll<ipkins4)n,  William  Plumsted,  Joshua  Maddox, 
Thomas  White  &  William  Coleman. 


Att  of  the  I'tty  of  l'hiiiitli'l|<litit,  kIihII  t«<  Tiiift^rx,  to  \tt>gin,  UwH 
carry  into  Ex<>(titinM.  tliip>  cimwI  mi<l  pious  [imlrrlakiDi:;  wlio  Khali  udfl 
for  iinjr IVnVt*,  li>'  llirm  im  TriMttcn  iH-rlVtriiM-d,  clujiii  <*r ttwivti aa^l 
ItfUan)  tiT  (VRi|H-iirsiii(iii.  Wliii-h  >'iiiiiIh-i  oltall  iilwnyKlK'cnnllDuadH 
b«il  itc>Vf-r  ••v«ii1(h|  »|hi|i  liny  Mulivi-  MlinU-Virr.  J 

Whi-ii  >■■)>*  Tm^ltv  nlijill  rvmtiVf  lii*  Ihihirnliim  fur  rnim  tlioCltyjH 
i'liibili'ii'lirii,  n-Mtdc  lipvontt  Hen.  itr  dif,  tin-  ii'niiiiniii(:  TniM«i'A sbi^H 
« itii  nil  ciirivvnictil  K|mmiI,  itnuvcd  hi  clcil  imttl  lici,  rmiiins  in  nr  B^^H 
rh<- 1  tt.\.  In  nil  ()■<■  I'Uki-  i>r  llii'  iiliM-utiiiK  "T  ib-iraHMl  i'erwiD.  iH 

Tlti' Tni-tHCh  fliull  bull*  p'Di-Tvl  rnuvi-iKiinis  mm'  in  f viirv  MoBtHH 
uiid  mar.  en  n|Mfial  *  Ii-i-uhjohh,  itii-ct  tit  otlit'i*  Tiuh-h  on  Notln-,  ill  WM|^| 
(-otivi-nh-nl  I'Iihv  «ithln  IIh'  ('i1>  of  I'hiliHli'Iphiii,  to  tiuiiKucI  (Ih*  B9^| 
wv*^  inrtinibfiit  <ni  tln-ui,  kind  ^bllll.  In  thi'  (iiizr'tU-,  lulvi-rtiM-  the  Tli^l 
umI  i'l.i(v  uf  tlu-ir  eciHTiil  C^Mivvnrhiiifi.  ^M 

>'olbiiic  ftliiilt  hf  tmnii^iflfd  by  (In-  TruMet-A.  nr  nndtT  thHr  Ailtlloi4||^| 
alone,  unli-M  Ibf  •<»■»<■  Im-  vot<it  by  »  Mnjnrily  of  lliftr  wlmlr  XnmtM^| 
If  at  n  icfuernl  ronTiiitkiii,  iind  IT  at  a  himtI^iI  Mi-t-lrn):.  Iiy  Ibelli^l 
Hajithtv.  H|Mia  iM^minul  NoIm->-  f-ivrn  tn  fiirh  TruKlrt-,  at  IraKl  one  4^| 
bt4'or<%  to  utU'ml.  ^H 

Tlu-  TrnolPfit  Mball,  at  tbfir  liml   Mci-tlDc  Hi-rt  a  Prrwiilviit  ft>ral^| 
V-m,  ulifiot-  {iwriirnbir  Ihity  it  »bal1  If  wlwn  preMeut,  tn  rcgiiUtetMH 
|)' >!■'•,  und  >>iMiv  tbf  |ir(>]>*-r  i^ifMiouft  urinlnc  ^odi  (bcm,  mmL'^I 
,.[ii. .    N.-iKifiid  Lx-glvi'U,  <>rtbr  Tiuiri'  iiimI  I'ta4-<>H  uf  thvit  )tp«K^illlO^H 
And  tbtt  likv  Kk-ctidu  nbull  U-  nunuaily  madv,  at  thdrSq^l 
<\ii-t  thv  Kxpintion  of  vm'h  Vrar.  S 

\i'trf^  pibiill  anntially  I'litMoto  tiiip  i>f  tbm  own  Mpinlwni  ltav«^ 
iii-n»iiri.  «b«  aliall  TiTeivc  all  I^UMlioiJi*  and  Moim'v  duelo  tbMn,iutf'" 
diabnr**' and   lay  mi (  ihr  Minic,  nc<-iit«lin;:  lo  tlieir  Ordcrf,  and  iil  llw 
Kud  of  earb  Yt-ar,  {uij  (In-  Snni  ti-mniiiinji  in   bih  Hand»  In  bin  •fin-vca- 
•or. 

All  ('iiDlmrlJ>  auil  An^unutccw  ffr  l'uyiu<'i>t  of  Mmip}-  to  Ibrm,  nkall 
br  niadv  lii  Uir  Naiui*  of  tbe  Trvaaiirerlor  tltr  Time  lwJiiK<and  dix'lam) 
to  \»  in  TniM  lor  tbr  lac  uf  lite  Tra.itrv*. 

TTn'Tnimtn-wniay  apiiint  »  I'li-rL,  wboM- Duty  iu  i<artiruLtr  It  iiluill 

h)^.  tn  attfD'l  tlivm  it)  tlvlr  p-ncral  itnd  ■|m-<'1aI  ('onvrnti<>n->:  to  giv« 

s..t\.-  Ill  WiiitiiK  '*>  'be  MriDl<vrH  of  Ibt'  TiwH'.  Jt  I'Um^,  anil  l»(-tii:ii. 

I  >i'iiil  MM-titiya:  to  rpRiricr  all  Ibt-ir  l*r»><-<^ln|ti>;  :i-   ' 

I  ibi'ir  Aioaintn  Huntiully.  lo  U-  |iiibli»hcd  In  llir  > 

|j  ihey  tuay  pay  hini  aucb  .Sabiry  a*  tli^y  itball  tbiii 

alii*'. 

Tlir  TnMt«M^  aluUl,  with  4II  ron%rai(>nl  )>in«iI,  after  aJipiiiie  lltme 
0>n»lilii(ioDi>,  ninirut'l  with  ajiy  I'fn*"  'bat  offer>t.  who  il..  >  hIliII 
iiirl::.   ih<"l  t-n|wbb- I'f  Irarliiiii;  Ihr    I^tin  tind  t>tr<-k    l.uni.-i<  '  " 

l.M'.    i;i.i[)tij.  t  hntnol(i;;>,  ikixt   Ith«-lont-ki  linvini:  fif^i   I 

iIk'  -stiuv  Time  l«i  bui  I'olitr  Hp<-akuig,  Writing,  aud  Undi-rvt-iu 
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English  Tongne;  which  Person  Khali  in  Fai't  be,  and  shall  be  stiUnl, 
the  Rector  of  the  Academy. 

The  Tnistees  may  contnw't  with  the  Rector  for  the  Term  of  Five 
Years,  or  less,  at  their  dis<!retion,  for  the  Sum  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds 
a  Year.  , 

The  RiMrtor  shall  be  obliged,  wiUiout  the  ii8si8t4iiice  of  any  Tsher,  to 
teach  twenty  Scholars,  the  T^atiit  and  (Ireek  lujuiguages,  and  at  the 
same  time,  iUTording  to  the  best  of  his  Capacity,  t4)  instruct  them  in 
History,  <ieography,  Ix)gick,  Rhetorick,  and  the  English  Tongue;  and 
Twenty-live  Si'holars  more  for  every  Usher  provided  for  him,  who  sliall 
be  entirely  subject  to  his  I>ire<*tion. 

The  Rector  shall  uixm  all  0(*casions,  consistent  with  his  Duty  in  the 
Latin  Si^hool,  assist  the  English  Master,  in  improving  the  Youth  under 
his  Care,  and  superintend  the  Instruction  of  all  the  Scholars  in  the 
other  Branches  of  lieaming,  taiught  within  the  Academy,  and  si^  that 
the  Masters  in  ea<!h  Art  and  Science  i>erform  their  Duties. 

The  Tnist4»e-s,  shall,  with  all  convenient  Speed,  contract  with  any 
Person  that  offers,  who  they  shall  .judge  most  capable,  of  tea4*hing  the 
English  Tongue  grammatically,  and  as  a  Language,  History,  Geogra- 
phy, Chronology,  Logick  and  Oratory,  which  Person  shall  be  stiled 
the  ENGLISH  MASTER. 

The  Trustees  may  contract  with  the  English  Master  for  the  Term  of 
Five  Years,  or  less,  at  their  DiscTction,  for  the  sum  of  One  Hundred 
Pounds  a  Y'ear. 

The  English  Master  shall  hv  obliged  without  the  assist^uice-  of  any 
Usher,  to  teach  Forty  Scholars  the  English  Tongue  grammatically,  and 
as  a  Language;  and  at  the  same  Time,  aciH)nling  to  the  best  of  his 
C'apacity,  to  instruct  them  in  History,  (teography,  Chronolog}-,  I^ogick, 
and  Oratory;  and  Sixty  Siiiolars  more  for  every  Usher  provided  for 
him. 

The  Ushers  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  School,  shall  be  admitted,  and 
at  IMeasure  remov<ML  by  the  Trustees  and  the  Re<*tor,  or  a  Majority  of 
them. 

The  Ushers  for  the  English  S«*1uk)1  shall  Ih»  admitted,  and  at  Pleasure 
removiHl,  by  the  Trustees  and  the  English  Master,  or  a  Majority  of 
Ihcni. 

The  Trust<H»s  shall  contract  with  the  Usher,  to  pay  him  what  they 
24liall  judge  pn)]>ortionable  to  his  Capacity  and  Merit. 

NEITHEK  the  Re«tor,  nor  English  Master  shall  Iw  removal,  unless 
<dissible<l  by  Sickness,  f»r  other  natural  Intirmity.  or  for  gn)ss  voluntary 
NegltN't  of  Duty,  continued  after  two  Admonitions  from  the  Truste«»s, 
or  for  committing  i n fa nums  Crimes;  and  such  Removal  be  voted  by 
three  Fourths  of  the  Trustees;  after  which  their  Salaries  resjiet'tively 
shall  ceiis4'. 

The  Tnistees  shall,  with  all  c<invenient  S|mhh1,  endeavor  to  engage 
Persons  capable  of  teaching  the  French,  Spanish,  and  German  Lan- 
lltiO 5 
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^laf^rs.  Writing;.  Arithmetick,  the  several  Branches  of  the  Mathcmat- 
irks.  Njfiiia]  ;in«l  Merhanic  PhiloHophy,  and  Drawing;  whoshaU  give 
their  Attoii(laiir«\  as  soon  as  amifficient  Komber  of  Sehohirs  shall oflbr 
to  lie  iiiMriirt^Ml  in  th<Me  Parts  of  learning;  and  be  i>aid  saeh  Salaries 
and  Krwiinls.  as  tin*  TmsteeH  shall  from  Time  to  Timebe'able  to  allow. 

KACII  Sf-liolar  shuU  pay  siu'h  Snm  or  Snms,  quarterly,  according  to 
tilt*  particular  KrancheH  of  I^'aining^hey  shall  desire  to  be  taught,  as 
thi*  Tni^^t^f^  sliall  t'nmi  Time  to  Timt*  settle  and  appoint. 

No  S4'holai  >1iall  U*  ailmittefUor  taui^ht  within  the  Academy,  witboat 
tli<*  t'ftnsi'nt  of  thi*  tut^oT  Part  of  the  Trustees  in  Writing,  signed  with 
their  Nanir^. 

IN  Casoot  thr  Disability  of  the  Rector,  or  any  Master  established 
on  till*  FoniHlatioM,  Y»y  rci*eiving  a  certain  Salary,  throui;h  Sicknea^i  or 
any  other  natural  Intinuity,  whereby  he  may  be  reduced  to  Poverty, 
the  Trnst4*4>  >lia11  have  Power  to i*ontribute  to  his  Support,  in  Piopor* 
tion  to  hi^  Ihstrcss  and  Merit,  and  the  stock  in  their  Hands. 

FOh*  tlic  SiMiirity  of  the  Tnistees,  in  (fontracting  iiith  theBector, 
Masters  and  L-sh«*rs:  to  enable  them  to  provide  and  fit  upconvenieBt 
S<li(iols:  tiirni>li  them  with  liookri  of  general  Use,  that  majr  be  too 
ex|H-n>iv«*  tor  ra«  h  S<-ho]ar;  Maps,  Ih-aiights,  and  other  Things,  genor* 
ally  n«<-i-«N;iry.  t<»r  the  Improvement  of  the  Youth;  and  to  bmr  the  ia* 
cuintH'nt  (*har;:i's  that  will  unavoidably  attend  this  Undertaking, espec- 
ially in  the  Ite'rinninK;  the  Donations  of  all  Persons  inclined  to  en* 
eonia;:i*  it,  air  Xn  Ik*  eluMTfully  and  thankfully  acci»pted. 

TIIK  .\<  a(lriii\  -^liall  Ih*  oikmiM  with  all  c*onvenieut  Speeil,  by  accept* 
in;:  tli«-  tii>t  ;:<nhI  Ma-^ter  that  offers,  either  for  tea4*liing  the  Latin  and 
(trerk,  oi  Kiiuli^h.  un«ler  the  Terms  aliove  pro|ioscHl. 

ALL  Kulf^  t*»i  tilt*  Attendance  aiitl  Duty  of  the  Masters,  the  Con* 
iluf-r  fit  till-  N  oiitli.  and  the  fa4*ilitatiiig  their  Pn»gress  in  Learning  itad 
Viitiif.  -^iLilI  )h-  iianii'd  by  the  Masters,  in  Ouijniictiun  with  the  Tilia> 
te«--. 

II'  rli4*  S4  Imlai'^  *^liall  hereafter  grow  very  nnmenms,  and  the  Funds 
In-  --urlii  h-fit.  tlif  ttn>t4-e-^  may  at  their  Discretion,  augment  the  SaUl- 
iii-»*«f  th»'  Ltifiii  ••!  Ma>t«-r?». 

'I'llL  Trii^ri  t -.  tfi  iiicirasi*  their  StiN-k.  may  let  their  money  out  aft 
iiitfi«"»t 

IN  ::ii'ii.il.  T>:.  hii^tti'N  >liall  have  Towt'r  to  disfiose  of  all  Monciy, 
rid-iviii  )>\  rill  11.  I-  (lifv  ^llalI  think  lN*st  t«»r  the  Advantage,  Promo* 
tiMi,.  .ii'«|  •  \t  n  I  irl.ii  ::«'ni«*nf  of  this  llesi^n. 

'1111'.    I'lii-^Tii^  rii.i\  lnri-.tftiT  add  to  or  chanfie  any  of  thest)  Const! 
fii;i'>'  -.  I  \i  I  ;>T  ti'.ir  }ii*ii-li\  i|f4']ari*d  to  Ih*  invariable. 

\I.I.  Iiii-tr. -.  l:«-«tiii>.  M.i'^ft'r^,  l'sher>,  4*lerks,  and  t»ther  Minis- 
(•  I  •  '•  itN  !  til  U-  •-l«*it«-cl  t»rap|Miint«*4L  ft»r  carrying  this  Undertaking 
mr..  1  \..ii:...!i.  ^)..ili.  iMiun*  they  In*  :Mlniitt4*d  to  the  Kxercise  of  their 
ii-}>«**  vt  Ini-^r-iit  lMitn"«.  M^n  them*  ^oiiHtitutioiis*  or  someothersto 
I'f  !.*!•  itTi-t  n.iriit'd  liy  thi-  Tru^t4-«-s  in  their  Steml,  in  Testimony  of 
III*  ii  flifii  .i]>|iriivin^  of.  and  ie.<M»lving  to  observe  them. 
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UPON  the  Death  or  Absence  as  aforesaid  of  any  Trustee,  the  remain- 
ing Trustees  shall  not  have  Authority  to  exercise  any  of  the  Powers 
reposed  in  them,  until  they  have  chosen  a  new  Trustee  in  his  Place, 
and  such  new  Trustee  shall  have  signed  the  established  Constitutions, 
which  if  he  shall  refuse  to  do,  they  shall  proceed  to  elect  another;  and 
so  toties  quoties,  until  the  Person  elected  shall  sign  the  Constitution- 
WHEN  the  Fund  is  sufficient  to  bear  the  Charge,  which  it  is  hoped 
thro^  the  Bounty  and  Charity  of  well  disposed  Persons,  will  soon  come 
to  pass,  poor  Children  shall  be  admitted,  and  taught  gratis,  what  shall 
be  thought  suitable  to  their  Capacities  and  Circumstances. 

IT  is  ho\yed  and  expected,  that  the  Trustees  will  make  it  their  Pleas- 
ure, and  in  some  Degree  their  business,  to  visit  the  Academy  often,  to 
encourage  and  countenance  the  Youth,  countenance  and  assist  the 
Masters,  and  by  all  Means  in  their  Power,  advance  the  Usefulness 
and  Reputation  of  the  Design;  that  they  will  look  on  the  Students 
as,  in  some  Measure,  their  own  Children,  treat  them  with  Familiarity 
and  Affection;  and  when  they  have  behaved  well,  gone  thro'  their 
Studies,  and  are  to  enter  the  World,  they  shall  zealously  unite,  and 
make  all  the  Interest  that  can  be  made,  to  promote  and  establish 
them,  whether  in  Business,  Offices,  Marriages,  or  any  other  Thing  for 
their  Advantage,  preferable  to  all  other  Persons  whatsoever,  even  of 
e4|ual  Merit.  * 

THE  Trustees  shall  in  a  Body  visit  the  Academy  once  a  Year  extra- 
ordinary, t4>  view  and  hear  the  |)erformances  and  Lectures  of  the  Schol- 
ars, in  such  Modes,  as  their  resiiective  Masters  shall  think  proper,  and 
shall  have  Power,  out  of  their  Stock,  to  make  presents  to  the  most 
meritorious  Scholars,  according  to  their  several  deserts. 

N.  B.  The  above  Constitutions  were  signed  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1749;  and  are  to  Ix^  carried  into  Execution  as  early  as  may  be  in  the 
ensuing  Year,  a  considerable  Sum  l>eii]g  already  subscribed  for  that 
Purpose  by  a  few  Ilamls;  who  ho\w,  from  the  known  Publick  Spii'it  of 
the  Peoph*  of  Pennsylvania,  that  such  further  Sums  as  are  necessary 
to  be  sub^crilH'd  for  {lerfecting  this  useTu!  Design,  will  not  be  wanting. 
Thomas  LAWRKNrK  Benjamin  Fkanklin 

Wu-LiAM  Allen  Thomas  Leech 

John  Inglis  William  Shippen 

Tench  Francis  Robert  Strettell 

William  Masters  Philip  SvNtJ 

Iiix)vi)  Za(*hary  Charles  Willing 

Sami^el  McCall,  jr.  Phineas  Bond 

Joseph  Tkrner  Richard  Peters 

Abraham  Taylor  Joshua  Maddox 

Thomas  Bond  Thomas  White 

Thomas  Hopkinson  W^illiam  Coleman 

W^illiam  Plumsted         Thomas  <*adwaladeb 

David  Martin,  Sector 
Theopuilus  Grew,  Math.  Prof. 
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III. 

CHARTEk  ti»  Thoman  Latrremir  and  othersj  to  be  trMMUa  of  the  Aemi- 
rmif  and  Ckaritablr  tickool  in  the  Prttrinee  of  Peniuylvaiite. 

THOMAS  PKNN  and  Richard  Penn,  tnie  and  absolnte  proprieCon' 
and  ^oviTiMirs  in  cbu*f  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  and  comities 
of  Now  Tasth*,  Kent,  and  Suhscx,  on  Delaware,  To  all  persons  to  whom 
thcM'  fin*s4Mits  sliall  eoroe,  greeting:  WhereoM  the  well  being  of  •  so- 
ciety flrp4*iifl>  on  the  edncation  of  their  3'oath,  as  well  as,  in  great  mess 
nre,  tin*  etiMUii]  welfare  of  ever>'  individnal,  by  imprcMing  on  their  ten* 
der  minds  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  instructing  them  in  tba 
several  duties  tlicy  owe  to  the  society  in  which  they  live,  and  one  to- 
wards anotlnr.  ^ivin^  them  the  knowleflge  of  langnages,  and  other 
parts  of  uM'fiil  learning  nect*ssary  thereto,  in  order  to  render  them  senr* 
i(*4*ahle  in  tin*  S4*verul  public  stations  to  which  they  may  be  called. 
And  whertiu,  it  hath  !>een  representi^d  tons  by  Thomas  Lawrenoe,  Wfl* 
liani  AlliMu  .lolin  Inglis,  Tench  Francis,  William  Masters,  Lloyd  Zaeh- 
ary,  Sanun*!  M*(*all,  junior,  J<»seph  Turner,  Benjamin  Franklin, ThoouM 
I>NMh.  William  Shipi^en,  Koliert  Strettell,  Philip  B>7ig,  Charles  Will- 
ing, Pliincas  HoniK  Kichanl  Peters,  Abraham  Taylor,  Thomas  Bond, 
J«»shua  Madilox,  William  Plumsteail,  Thomas  White,  William  Cole-  « 
man,  Isaar  Norns.  and  Thomas  Tadwalader,  of  our  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, ciMitliincn.  that  for  the  eret*ting,  establishing,  and  maintainiQgan 
acadt'iny  witliin  our  Kiid  city  as  well  to  instruct  youth  for  reward^  aa 
|MMir  rhiMicii  ulioM*  indigent  and  helpless  circnmstances  demand  the, 
cliahfy  ot  till-  upiilrnt  part  of  mankind,  several  l»enevolent  and  ehart* 
tahlr  iN^r-iiin-*  \\a\v  geneniusly  paid,  and  by  sulwcriptions  promised 
hi'ii-atlfi  t«i  |i.i\  into  their  hands  as  tnist<*es.  for  the  use  of  the  SSid 
a«  adiiiiv.  *liM*iH  Niinis  of  uHmey,  which  sums  already  paid,  thq^t  tha 
Naitl  tMi^t4'ts,  ii.iM*  i»\|ii>iH|tNi  in  the  pun-hase  of  lands  well  sitiiatedy 
.unl  a  ltiii)«Iiii;:  I  ituinHNlious  for  the  usesaf(»resaid,  witliin  our  said eltyia 
niaint.iiiiMi;;  an  .HMt|«*niy  there  as  well  for  the  instruction  of  ]ioor  chH* 
di«  n  <iii  I  ii.it it\.  ;i^  otheiH  \%|iom*  cin-unistanres  have  enabled  them  to 
p.iv  ttii'  till  u  !«-.iiniii;.'.  tor  H»nie  time  past,  and  in  tnmishing  the 
ar.uli  tii\  uitli  >MMik^.  maps.  niatli«*matical  instmments,  and  other 
*».iiii'^  «•!  ;:•  111  r  1)  iiM*  tlier«-in,  a«'rording  to  the  intentions  of  the  doiiora. 

.t;i'/  f#/t/MfM,  lilt*  <«ai«l  titistees  to  fa«'ilitate  the  progress  of  so  good  a 
Hulk.  M\A  r«»  ]M!ri*4 1  ami  |N*r|»etuat«*  the  siinie,  have  humbly  besought 
iiH  t4i  iiH  i*i  }Mii  .ir«-  tlirni  and  their  huceessors. 

.V«*i'  ln«"«  f/, ^  That  we  favourinu  sin*li  piou«(.  useful,  generous,  and 
( li.iiit.iMi-  •)•  -^i^ii^.  lii»pin;;  tlimu;:h  the  favour  (»f  Almighty  God,  thia 
a«a*lt!i!\  ii!.i«  piMM-a  nurs4*ry  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  that  it  will 
pfiHluti*  fill  ti  ••!'  <li-»|H»Mtion(«  and  ea|KM*itiesl»cneficial  to  mankind  in  the 
x.iiiiiii-.  IN  •  II).  iTjotts  of  life;  but  more  |iarticularly  suited  to  the  inflmt 
»ta(t-  ••!  N«iitli  Anieiiea  in  general,  :uid  for  other  causes  and 
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tions  U8  hereto  si)ecial]y  m<>\ing,  have  granted, ordained, (le(*Jare<l,  con- 
atitnted,  and  »p|>ointe4l,  and  by  these  presents  we  doj  for  us,  our  heirs^ 
and  8acce8S4>rA  grant,  c»rdain,  dechire,  ef)nstitute,  and  appoint,  That 
the  said  Thomas  Lawrence,  William  Allen,  John  Inglis,  Tench  Fmncis, 
William  Masters,  Lloyd  Zachary,  Samuel  M^Call,  junior,  Joseph  Tur- 
ner, Benjamin  Franklin, Thomas  I^iee^'h,  William  Shippen^Koltert  Stret- 
tel,  Philip  Syng,  C^harles  W^illing,  Pbineas  Bond, Kichanl  Peters,  Abra- 
ham Taylor,  Thomas  Bond,  .loshua  Maddox,  William  Plumstead, 
Thomas  WhiUs  William  Coleman,  Isaac  Norris,  and  Thomas  Cadwala- 
der  and  such  others,  as  shall  l>e  fn)m  time  to  time  chosen,  nominated, 
or  eleirteil  in  their  place  and  stead,  shall  be  one  4*ommunity,  cori)ora- 
tion,  and  body  piilitic*,  to  have  cxnitinnaiu*e  for  ever,  by  the  name  of 
The  Trustees  of  the  Aciidemy  and  Charitsddt^  Hchool  in  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  by  the  same  name,  they  shall  have  |)eri)etual 
succession,  and  that  they  and  their  successors  by  that  name,  shall  be 
(*apable  in  law  to  purchase',  have,  take,  receive,  and  enjoy  to  them  and 
their  successors  in  fee  and  in  ])er|>etuity,  or  for  any  other  or  lesser  estate 
or  estates,  any  manors,  lands,  tenements,  n^nts,  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  hereditaments  within  the  sahl  province  of  Pennsylvania, or  three 
lower  counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent  an<l  Sussex,  by  the  gift,  grant,  bargain, 
sale,  alienation,  eufeoflment,  release,  confirmation,  or  device  of  any  i)er- 
son  or  i)ers4ms,  ImmUcs  politick  or  coriNirate,  capable  to  make  the  same. ' 
And  farther  y  that  they  may  take  an<l  re<;eive  any  sum  or  sums  of  money, 
or  any  kind,  manner, or  i>ortion  of  gcNKls  or  chattels  that  shall  to  them  be 
given,  granted  or  l^equeathed  by  any  iK'rmm  or  persons,  b^Nlies  iM>litick 
or  cor|K>rate,  capable  to  make  a  gift,  gnint,  or  be<|uest  thei*eof;  and 
therewith  to  erect,  set  up,  maintain,  and  supiK>rt  an  aca<leniy  or  any 
other  kind  of  seminary  of  leaniing  in  any  place  within  the  said  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  shall  judge  the  same  to  be  most  ne<*essary 
and  convenient  for  the  instru4*tion,  im]m»vement,  and  e<lucatiou  of  youth 
in  any  kind  of  literature,  erudition,  arts,  and  sciences,  which  they  shall 
think  fitting  and  proper  to  In*  taught.  And  tee  do  hereby  grant  and 
ordain.  That  the  said  trustees  and  their  siu'i'essors  by  the  name  afore 
said,  shall  1h^  able  in  law  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  1h'>  impleaded 
in  any  (*ourt  <»r  courts,  iK'fore  any  judge,  judges,  or  justices  within  the  said 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  the  three  lower  counties  of  New  (*astle,  Kent, 
and  Sussi'x,  and  elsewhere;  in  all  and  all  manner  of  suits,  complaints 
pleas,  4*auses,  matters,  and  demands  of  whats<»ever  kind,  nature,  or 
form  they  Ik*;  and  all  and  every  other  matters  an<l  things  therein  to  do 
in  as  full,  ample,  and  effiH'tual  a  mannc^r,  as  any  other  )H'rson  or  ]>ersons, 
ImnUcs  {x»liti4*k  or  c4»rponite  within  that  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  (treat 
Britain  calle<l  England,  or  within  the  said  province  of  Pennsylvania,  or 
three  lower  C4»un ties  in  the  lik<*  <*asi\s  may  or  can  d(».  And  tee  do  hereby 
give  and  grant  unto  the  said  trustees  and  their  suc(*ess«>rs,  full  power 
and  auth(»rity  t4i  make,  have,  and  us4*  a  common  seal  with  such  stamp 
and  inscription  as  they  shall  think  prui^er;  and  the  same  to  change. 
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break,  olt^r.  ititil  n-nrvi  id  Utni*  (ili^aAUi-R.  And  further,  u\  ordarl 
atutinue  aii<l  )HT|H-luutt>  ihiH  i-<iniiuuiiily  luiil  t-orimrutiou,  Wr  do  grt 
ordain,  and  lUilnir.  tbat  trtu-u  any  uiiv  ur  inon-  uftlie  |tnmeiit  or  fiilura 
UuitteeM  of  tlii;^  lu-adfuuy  niiil  m-IkmiI,  nliall  rvinuvit  hiH  or  tlu'ir  kiibittitJuii 
or  liobilatiuiiH,  mid  ahnl)  dwell  al  the  tliHtau<-v  »r  flv)>  inilM  fritin  Oil- 
seat  of  the  xiiid  tM-tuk-my  al  that  tipae,  t>r  Hbal)  go  aiid  reftuU-  i>at  uf  thii 
pruvtDceitf  IViiDKyh'iiDUkidtlMiiiKh  ul  »|>liii'<?  mtircrto  tboKUJdiK'iuliMuy 
thaii  five  iikilt-M.  iir  Hitnll  liii|j|M''n  t<i  iliv  or  Im'  otlwrwiHe  diMtbled  roNii 
perfomiiiiK  ili<-  <>nin>  niid  tli^  duty  of  ii  tiuxti-u  or  tniMtcx---*,  (lie  other 
truBtWM  Hhull,  at  xoon  ftrtiT  on  Uify  conveniently  can,  proc»-wl  \a  rlert 
and  i-ho<Hw  imr  nr  tnorv  Bl  ihtmiu  or  |irirw)iis.  thon  re«JdiniK  witliiii  llvft 
mileK  uf  tfaf  Huiil  ncadeniy,  mid  witUtn  Ilie  luiil  pruvliiu-,  tu  lill  lltv  plat<e 
or  placi-s  lA'  Hui-li  »l*M!»tiiti:.  diN>«aM^,  or  diHahk-d  pMituii  or  jNtrMiua. 
A»d  tre  dii  aUu.  lor  iim.  4Mir  h*>lnt,  and  t<u<-4'(>Hf)or(i,  {{ivi*  luid  KTaot  tu  tltr 
■aid  tniHtnii  mid  roriNimtioii,  and  their  attKcvMHwrH,  Aill  |M>wtv  awl 
authority  I'u  nil  liiiH'  uiid  timiw  foininK.  to  iiutke,  ordulu,  luid  enact  all 
all  Huch  nihil.  nnliiutim-A,  Ihith  aiid  MtaliiteM,  nnd  from  liiiie  to  tiiite  to 
alter  and  ajitnid  x\w  Mmr  sit  rh«y  Khiill  Jmlgf  tuost  coiivenieiil,  rraaoo- 
able,  aiid  nn-^lfnl  lor  tho  paMl  (toTemintrut  nf  the  Mud  i-oiiitniliilly,  lit* 
niaiuiip-niriil  ■if  rbi*  iilTAirii  IbiMtHtr,  and  the  i-fTn'taiil  imiauitino  itf  Uic 
gomi  t'lnlK  hereby  iuti'ltdnl;  pntridrd  nlirngit.  That  Ihu  Huid  mhw, 
ordiiiuMee)«,liiw^,  sihI  Htatttle*,  ■•«  not  re|iiiiniuut  ItitheltiWBUud  KtaltitVH 
tlien  ill  fon-«  iil  Itie  kinitdom  of  (Irtnil  ilritaiit,  or  to  the  luwx  Ihvu  iB 
liiree  in  <Hit  Huid  jtroniM'"  of  I'eiiDHylvnnia.  And  la»tl]i,  W'v  tla,  far  ua 
and  our  »iii-<-cHtorrt,  grAiit,  d4<a-lan>,  iiud  ordaiu,  Thitt  ilieM'  <iiir  Ii4tcrs 
|>al«-ii(  mid  rhurltfr,  mid  PV«Ty  t-laniiF,  M>iilPJK-e,  and  urtii-lv  bcrvin  ooo- 
taiiie«l  i>h»l|  W  111  all  ihtiiffx  llnii,  iiilhl,  ttafQiTietif,  mid  etTntual  in  tlie 
law  unto  the  mid  im><tt<r«,  tiimniunlty.  udO  ct>r|>ora1iun  mid  their  wie- 
r*>MM>r!i.  iu-i^mliiii:  to  iht<  iNir{iiirt  and  l«'oiir  lH-n«if,  withoiil  miy  Airtlnx 
KntMl  or  tiih-niioiii  from  iw,  our  liHr*.  i>r  inii-M'mor>s  to  bv  |(ruirtir«<l  or 
olitiiiiietl.  /■  •rilmtaa  vbt>n«C  W**  havH  isoAed  tbeM>  tmr  k>tti-r«,  !«■  be 
made  jMti-ni:  m-iId/u,  Ja«H»  Hamilloti.  eM(.,  Iieui4<uaut  Kuivruwr  aud 
eomniandei  m  i-lin-i'.  in  and  u^-er  IIh'  Mild  |ituvlaee  of  iVuuitylvMUa,  at 
thf  t-ity  i>r  l'l<jlit<lrt|thiii,  (lie  lliirltvuth  duy  of  July,  in  the  iwvutjr- 
M-veiith  vewt  ol  (III'  n-iirn  i^onr  Miven>i)(ii  lord  Uvorfcr  the  »«co&d.  wlto 
now  ii*  kiiiK  itl  (iM-ut  llridiiu.  Fraure.  itiid  Irehuul,  ttr..  and  in  thcyev 
ufonr  irfinl.  nne  iliimmtHl  MT^n  hiiMlml  iind  lllly  Ihnw. 

Hrrvrdrd   I'lth  Jilf.  l7iX 
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IV. 

ADDITIONAL   <'HARTKR   OF   TlIK   COLLEGE,  X'i\  OP   PHILADELPHIA,   IN 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

TIIOMAS  PKNN,  aiul  Ridianl  IVnii,  tvue  ami  absolute  ])roprietii- 
ries  of  the  pr<»viii<*e  of  PeiiiiHylvaiiia,  aii<l  oountiesof  New  Castle,  Kent, 
and  Sussex,  on  Delaware;  to  all  {htsimis  to  whom  tliese  ])reseiitH  shall 
eonie,  ji:reetinjf: 

Whereas  it  was  heretofore  repres4»ntiMl  to  us,  by  Thomas  Lawrence, 
William  Allen,  tlolin  Iiiglis,  Teiu-h  Fraiieis,  William  Masters,  Lloyd 
Zai!hary,  Saiiinel  M'C'all,  junior,  Joseph  Turner,  B(*njamin  Franklin, 
Tlioums  Le4M*h,  William  Mhip))en,  Roln^rt  Strettell,  Philip  8yn^,  Charles 
Willing,  Phineasi^ind,  Hiehard  Peters,  Abraham  Tayhu*,  Thomas  Bond, 
Joshua  Miiddox,  William  Plumstetl,  Thomas  White,  William  Coleman, 
Inaae  Xorris,  and  Thomas  Cadwalader,  of  our  city  of  Philadelphia,  gen- 
tlemen; That  they  had,  at  their  own  ex))eiise,  and  by  the  donations  of 
many  well  disposisl  ]»ers4ms,  setup  and  maintained  an  acad<'my  within 
our  said  eity,  as  well  for  instructing  youth  for  rewiird,  as  poor  (children 
ou  charity,  and  prayini^  us  to  incorporate  theui,  and  their  suc<*es8ors 
for  the  more  effe<*tual  carrying  on  and  establishing  the  same: 

And  whereas  we,  l»eing  desirous  to  encourage  such  pious,  useful,  and 
charitable  designs,  h(»])ing  that  the  Siiid  academy,  tlinmgh  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  Ct<hI,  would  prove  a  nursery  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  be 
the  means 4»f  raising  up  men,  of  dis|)o8itionsand  qualifications  lieneficial 
to  the  publick,  in  the  varicms  <K*cupations  of  life,  and  for  other  causes 
and  consi<lerations  us  thei*eto  s]>e<*ially  moving,  did,  for  us,  our  heirs 
a^d  suci'cssors,  by  our  charter,  under  the  great  si»al  of  our  s;ud  province, 
grant,  ordain,  declare,  constitute,  and  appitint.  That  the  said  Thomas 
Lawrence,  William  Allen,  John  Inglis,  Tench  Francis,  William  Masters, 
Lloyd  Zadiary,  Samuel  MX^all,  junior,  Joseph  Turner,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Thomas  LecH-h,  William  Shippen,  l^tbert  Strettell,  Philip  Syng, 
Charles  Willing,  Phineas  I^uhI.  Kichanl  Peters,  Abraham  Taylor, 
Thomas  Bond,  Joshua  Maddox,  William  Plumsted,  Thomas  Wliit^, 
WilHam  C(»lemau,  Isaa<*  Norris,  and  Thomas  Cadwalader,  ami  their  suc- 
cessors, duly  elei*te<l  and  nominattHl  in  their  phu'c  and  stead,  should  l»e 
one  cor|>oration  and  Ixnly  |M»Iitick,  to  have  one  continuance  for  ever,  by 
the  name  of  The  Trust^'es  of  the  Academy  and  Charitabh*  School  in  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,  <*apable  to  purchase  and  hold  lands,  to 
receive  donations,  to  sue  and  l>e  su<h1«  to  have  and  to  use  a  (*ommon 
seal,  to  make  ndes  and  statutes,  and  to  do  everything  ne4*dfu]  for  the 
good  government  and  |M*rf4>ct  establishment  of  the  said  ai'ademy,  or  of 
any  other  kind  of  seminary  of  learning,  which  they  slnmld  think  fit  to 
erei*t,  maintain,  and  supiMirt,  in  any  place  within  the  said  pmvince  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  iustmctiiin  of  youth  in  any  kind  of  literature,  artn. 


Tn  marxmrr  of  mornxTAiiu. 


iir  Miiil  (-hart<T,  fRri'lltH)  In  i 
filyof  riiiiuilcJiibin  urmrKii 


iir  rt'cortlcr'B  tdftct*  I) 
il,  limy  more  niUynrtd^* 


and  Kriffiici^  lu  liy  ti 
mill  |iri>viiuv,  Ht  titn 
ul  lur;c<*  i)li|tciir. 

yoir  huttr  tff, Thji(  w*» tl<i. f"r tiji, ciur  liwrH anil  hiu-cwwhus,  by  t licw  [inw- 
vntis  ai>i>n>vt<  of,  nitirjr  niiil  fully  I'ouBrni,  to  the  rniiil  tnintnM  tiwl  tbaitg 
Miin-rmi-ns  ull  uml  aingutiir.  tlir  |trfmf.'«-H,  [ou«>tlit>r  wjlli  nil  and  sini 
ll)«  initttnrn,  rl^iaM's  kmiU'Ih-om,  ami  urttrlfjs  (■oiituiiiitl  iu  nur  i 
tew  jiaU-nt  iiud  rhartcr,  cxpL'ntiujr  imly  out?  itrtidv,  by  thww  o 
ortt  li'ttrTH  and  i'Uiirt<*r  altpr«l  and  ■■hiiucM. 

n'krii/nrr,h!f  thr  u^rirr  awif  n>H»riil  af  the  naiif  iru*trf*.kui*tr  fff,  1 
vi<  di>  wilt  niid  ••riliitii,  tlint  lb*'  pniAfnt  lrn»t4WA  of  tho  kiUI  »nHlfli 
bi  wit:  .liiKM-A  llitmlltoo,  Willintn  .\ll<>u,  Jnhn  Inglin.  Tfik-Ii  Fn 
WUHuDi  MiuitiTN.  I.l>iyd  J^artino-.SnuiiiHM'f'all,  jutiior,.liuii>pb  1 
Dcqjatniii  Pnitikliii,  Tbmnivi*  Iii'4>rti,  NViltijuii  Mlii])|H>n,  Knbnrt  Htr 
Philip  8ya]f,  l'him>an  Ibmd.  Kli-bunt  IVIitk,  Abrnlmm  Taylor,  Tlioa 
Bond,  Jiwliitit  Mutldo\.  Wtllliim  rininxt«il,  TlKm)a«  VMilUs  ^ 
OileRvui,  TUriuuM  CiiilH-uIiuli-r,  Aleiutidir  MtMlmuD,  iiiiil  .Inlm  1 
mid  Hirb  ntlier  {H^nutiifi  an  hIiuII  frinii  tlmp  bt  tlmv  Im^  mmiltk 
rhoM'ti  ill  ih)'lr  tiliirt*  uiid  MiMd,  arcofdJnic  In  llif  nnler  and  dim 
mir  twid  rrrltral  It-ltMr*  und  rlmrtfr,  idiall  Im>  oui*  ■■oainmiiity,  o 
Uou.  lUid  Uwly  jHilitirlE,  li>  luivi?  rfHilluiiamr  for  ever,  by  Ibe  i 
Tbi-  Trii«b'r«  of  ihv  Cidlcur,  Aciwli-niy,  und  l-buriUblo  Sfhihd  ol 
d^)|>hiii.  in  tbo  rrii^-iu<-o  of  I  Vmi  My  I  van  in :  and  th«t,  by  Ibe  rubm 

Ibry  Khali  bare  prrprtniil  »tMtwMHMi. 

And  •(-<  tla  hmrrtiti,  f"T  u»,  I'ttr  heir*  attd  •Mtwrunr*.  ffrnnl.  orAm^^f^ 
tUrUur.  That  thf-uiiit  iniMce*  ^tnd  llieir  fniri-ttditorH,  by  tliat  niiaie,! 
bf  iiblr  itiid  <-a|inbh'  in  law,  !•>  |lu^^hlu^^  havi*.  n'ccive.  lake,  bold,  I 
Mi|»y.  t"  Ibftii  uml   llifir  ■rnvf-ouT"  in  f»c  ami  |M'r|M>lnity.  or  for  I 
Mhrr  U*«^f  i^lalf  or  mtaUH,  any  man'W''.  liitidK,  b-nonifntH,  rente, fli 
itlbiM-  lipriNUtaRtents,  n-iibii)  tho  aald  pnivlnnsi 
tbri*c  JowfY  iimntip*  itf  Ni-v  Oiuilb*,  Kfot,  aad  I 
iir.  bvtbi-  ipn,  tfrant.liar^.uu,  mIp,  olirtiatiiHi, 

i  III-  ilevi*p  nf  iKiy  jutmiu  nr  ponutia,  I 

iiilc  til  luaki-  IIm*  'ainns  and  mich  i 

.    Miiiiek.  jH'it'iKtUH.  Ill   lii-n'fHtatnt-nti, 

•  .   T  iiiicn<MU  of,  (ir  ill  |>i4t  naim-.  at  thoir  pb) 

I.  and  tn»n«ft-r  tn  Mirb  HianiiT  wnd  form,  i 

m1  ooorfni4>nt:  bimI  fiirlh^r.  that  tfairy'niay  In 

■   •  '    I'lv  kind,  maiinrr,  or 

<<M.  iir  b«v|n4^tliMl  tAtbt 
•  >>r|Himt«,  capable  to  d 

--.  ■• iti  (••  rni'l.  M't  np  and  i 

uinan' ol  h^trtittiK,  in   any  pbuv  triiliin  lb« 

•  riia,  Kbrn*   tliry  nliall  jildtc>^  lb»  huiiii'   OMIst 

I.  iiiipnircaiHUt,  i 


nnitim,  |H-n-loiifl.  u 


I  au\  ktut  Itf  lit«rat«re,  arta,  awl 


wbtofc 
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And  ice  do  hereby  (irant  and  ordain^  That  the  aaid  trustees  and  their 
sucoessors,  by  the  uaiiie  in  this  charter  mentioned,  shall  be  able  in  law 
to  sue  and  be  sueit  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  any  (*oni*t  or  courts, 
liefore  any  judge,  judfjes,  <n*  justices,  within  our  stud  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  three  lower  counties  of  New  ('astle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on 
Delaware,  and  elsewhere;  in  all  and  all  manner  of  suits,  complaints, 
pleas,  causes,  matters,  and  demands,  of  whatsoever  kind,  nature,  or 
form  they  l>e;  and  all  and  every  other  matttn*  and  thing  therein  to  do, 
in  as  full  and  effeittual  a  manner,  lis  any  other  person  or  persons,  bodies 
politick  or  cori)orate,  within  that  part  of  (rreat  Britain  called  England, 
or  within  the  said  province  of  l^ennsylvanisi,  or  thi*ee  lower  counties 
afoi*i*said,  in  the  like  cases  may  or  can  do. 

And  ire  ilo  hereby  gire  and  grants  unto  the  said  trustees  and  their  suc- 
cessors, f\ill  power  and  authority  to  make,  have,  and  use  one  common 
publick  seal,  and  likewise  one  privy  seal  with  such  devices  and  inscrip- 
tion, as  they  shall  think  proi)er;  and  the  same,  or  either  of  them,  to 
change,  break,  alter,  and  renew,  at  their  pleasure. 

And  ichereaa  the  said  truster's  have,  by  their  iM^tition  t4)  KoBERT 
Hunter  Morris,  Ksq.;  our  lieutenant  governor  and  commander  in 
chief,  in  and  (»ver  our  said  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  counties  of 
New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on  Dehiware,  represented,  That  since 
our  granting  our  said  re4*ite<l  charter,  the  aciulemy  therein  mentioned, 
by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  GchI,  is  greatly  improved,  being  now  well 
provide<l  with  masters,  not  only  in  the  learned  languages,  but  also  in 
the  lilN*ral  arts  and  S4*iences,  and  that  one  class  of  ho|)eful  students  has 
now  attainnl  to  that  station  in  learning  and  science,  by  whi(*h,  in  all 
well  constituteil  scMninaries,  ytmth  are  entitled  to  their  tirst  degree^  and 
which  the  s;iid  student-s  are  earnestly  desirous  t4)  be  admitted  to;  and 
that  it  is  ho|MHl,  from  the  capa4*iti(\s  and  diligen(*e  of  this  class,  they  will 
hereafter  merit  admission  U^  the  higher  degrei^s  in  the  arts  and  sciences; 
from  whence  the  sjiid  trust4*es  reasonably  exi)ect  a  sucM-ession  of  youth 
in  this  <*(dlege  and  iurademy,  e^iually  merit4»ri<>us  and  deserving  of  such 
publick  honours,  whi(*h  are  iit  the  same  time  the  strongest  incentives  to^ 
and  the  Justest  rewanls  of,  diligence  and  merit;  and  therefore  pra^'ed 
an  addition  to  our  nM*4t4Hl  charter,  to  em]N>wer  them  and  their  succes- 
sors, to  admit  desi^rving  students  to  the  usual  degrees,  and  to  confer 
such  dignity  on  the  masters  in  the  said  seminary,  as  shall  seem  meet  and 
necessary  for  its  good  government  and  establishment  upon  this  enlarge- 
ment of  the  design,  for  the  l»enelit  both  of  the  present  and  future  times. 
And  we  l>eing  willing  to  grant  this  reasonable  n*quest  of  the  said  tru8> 
tees,  and  to  give  all  ]»rop(*r  en<H»uragement  to  an  institution  so  happiljr 
begun,  and  hitherto  so  successfully  carrie<l  on,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
said  pn>vince,  lis  well  as  the  neighlioring  ]>rovince8  and  colonies  iir 
America ; 

Koir  knoic  ye  aUo^  That  we  do  hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,, 
give  and  grant  full  power  and  authority  to  the  said  trustees,  and  their 


I       kf.- 


1^  (torn  UtiMt  til  tlutA.  nnil  .it  uJI  Uiues  for  t^ver  hvrcu(U-r,  in  lauA 
tf,  uiil  nmliT  Hiti-li  limltiiUiiUK,  tm  tlu'y  hIioII  thiuk  )x<xt  anil  uioHt 
uaon-tilt'ur,  Li  i-uri>«tilutfniHl  (i)i)Miint»PniViMl  aitU  Vico-rroviuit  urtlio 
■aki  i-ullrgi*  ami  iii-adrtu.i ,  whti  lUinll  Itu  N'Vi-nilly  iinmiMl  iintl  styltil  I'rt) 
v<it(t  iiii'l  VJLii-PnjvuHt  iif  t)i(!  AIUIII-.  Ami  utiu>  luiiiKiiiuntu  and  ap|MiiaL 
Profi-.H^irt  fiM-  iuKt rut- tint;  Ui<!  studcuU  tir  tliv  !>uiuf  M'juiuory,  iu  iill 
lilx-nil  jrt»  uD'l  N'iPiK't't,  tbt>  uiii'ii'iit Uiui:iiu4;i«,  atul  llif  Kutilittb  toiij 
wti<>  olull  lie  wwrully  ntyieO  Vraftfutmr  nT  xiirb  urt,  mii-m-c-,  liuitfi 
or  tiiiiini'-.  nctv<r<llii|f  (<>  etivb  jMrtiiiilur  tiiimiiiiitinii  luiil  uii|iiiintuieDt; 
wUkh  I'ntVfift,  Viiv-I'nrtiwt  iiittl  I'rolVjWir*,  wi  <wii»titut»'il  iiud  a\t- 
pointt-d,  tbiUI  tut  kiionit  nnd  di-tiutniiihfHl,  :ih  oiu*  body  and  fiu-ulty,  by 
titp  iiuuw  of  llio  Pmvoni,  VH-rl'roviMt  iiud  I'l-ofMsara  "t  t\%<'  CoUrce 
umI  Ai-iuU-my  of  I'biliultJplita,  iu  Ibe  iknirlitco  of  PennayU'.inia ;  and  by 
thai  h4iiii-  itfaiill  b<<  mpiiMr  of  i-xpn'iiduii  HU«'b  |H>wi>ni  and  imthnritio*, 
u  tliii  N4iid  ImHtMM  tfud  ihi.'ir  itiuxi-^iMtnii  kIuII  ttiiok  im-ctwary  U>  dele- 
galf  til  tlit-m,  ftiT  till-  diiviiiliiip  nnd  );i>vi'niiii4>itt  of  tUv  >i;ttd  cnll<>){ti, 
iwadriiiy  uud  i)iBrilalili>  M^lind;  I'nirideti  dJfrnjr*,  Tbut  tbt-  hiiiiI  Tnui- 
t«e«,  tbi'  PntvoAt,  and  Vlwvl'nivost,  and  iwli  rriifi!«siL>r,  U-furp  tUwy 
lUinll  cxr-Trlw  tbfir  Hfrt*iul  uiid  rHftiiei-tJvf  pi»wi-nt  nr  !int]icintioH,  i>ffii-ai 
and  dntttns  do  und  •bull  Utkt>  nud  HiiliM-rilw  (b»  tUrt«  flml  writt^u  natka^ 
apiMtinUxl  to  Ito  tiilMii  and  Kuk-^TiltrHl,  in  uihI  by  nne  act  i>f  fNirUiuui 
paMtHi  in  the  ilMt  y«ir  of  IJn>  n>igii  oT  our  lat*-  wiVi-ivign  Lciixl  (.Icoi 
tbp  flrn,  intilolwl.  An  Arl  far  tin-  fnrtlH'r  rtwiirity  4if  faiit  Mujiwty'fl 
■on  Mill  tiiivt-tniiient;  and  Ibo  Hnivtiuiion  (>r  (bo  I'roioi  in  the  Uei 
llir  Into  PiiiHi-Tt-  SopbiA,  brini:  itnitfxtant^,  »nd  for  estiniraiikiliic 
Uniii-H  "f  1  Iti-  i.ii-i.-iidwl  l*rii«f  •'(  Witli'ii. ami  Wm  upen  ninl  s^WTrt  Al 
torf>:  iinil  »biill  uUi  niiikc  aiid  ^uUttcrilM-  tin-  dt>>-lnr4tli>n,  itppiilul 
b^  Miotln  and  ftiibisTilntl.  by  one  ntlicr  act  uf  |iurliamunt,  [lOMed 
twfuly  Ultb  ynir  iif  ibc  k-ikh  of  fciu|[  CliArb-t  llt»  Hecooil.  iitUtoIedf 
Art  f'>r  prcifiittnit  IKin^rrA  wbub  iiuiy  luiiijifii  lV»ui  |io|it!4b  nx 
■xv»|>tin)C  only  Ib*'  iwnptc  collcal  (^iuikfp>,  wbo,  apoo  takinjt,  i 
and  mibwiiblnu  ibi>  ultlnimlinnn  lutd  iUi-larotit)n>i,  a]>|Miiuted 
takvii.  madf,  anil  •ultw-ribMl  bj  Uit>  acU  n(  (iviu-tal  a--u»embly 
provinn.'  of  I't-nnnylvanin.  to  qualify  Iht^iu  for  tbr  cxorclM 
offloM.  Hball  l*f  mltDili'Hl  to  Utf  t*ivrciM>  iif  all  and  vrery  tb« 
authoritiet.  ofllcrit.  ami  dntiv*  itbnrp  tncnliuanl,  any  thins  '*> ' 
riMOD  lo(bf<-<>.>tr:iiy  niii«ritb»Undiaj;;  itll  which  oatbo  aiidaJSi 
w^dn  b«rpb>  .tulbi>riu>  aixl  niijiown-  ihf  lii'utrnaut  Kiivenu) 
■aid  pr»Tin<«,  -ir  tb<!  mayor  ur  morderof  tbecity  of  PbiUdalpUa 
aald,  or  any  two  jiuticca  of  tbc  ]>ca(«-.  fur  tlu>  tlmu  being  to 
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tended,  to  be  herein  or  hereby  given  and  jH'anted,  nnto  them  and  their 
successors  for  ever. 

And  we  do  hereby^  at  tlie  desire  and  reqnest  of  the  said  trustees,  con- 
stitute and  ap]K)int  the  Reveren<l  William  Smith,  M.  A.  to  lie  the  ilrst 
and  presiMit  pi-ovost  of  the  said  college  and  iicademy,  and  the  Reverend 
Francis  Allison,  M.  A.  to  be  the  first  and  present  viceprovost  of  tlie 
same,  who  shall  also  retain  the  name  and  style  of  Rector  of  the  Acad- 
emy; which  otlices  the  said  persons  shall  have  and  hold  only  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  siiid  trustees. 

And  we  do  farther^  for  us^  our  heirn^  and  sueceHMors,  authorize  the  said 
tnistees  and  their  succ^essors,  to  meet  on  such  day  or  days,  as  they  shall 
by  their  laws  and  statutes  appoint,  t4»  examine  the  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  degrees  in  the  said  college  and  academy,  and  also  to  tnmsact, 
determine,  and  settle  all  the  business  and  affairs  of  the  same.  And  we 
do  will  and  ordain,  that  at  all  those  meetings,  such  a  number  of  mem- 
bers so  met  and  <Mmvened,  as  shall  by  the  laws  and  statutes  be  author- 
ised to  transa(*t  any  particular  affairs  or  business,  and  the  majority  of  them 
shall  have  full  jiower  to  Inriinsact,  determine,  and  settle  such  affairs  and 
business,inas  ample  and  effe^'tual  a  manner  as  if  all  the  said  trust4)es  were 
prei^nt;  excepting  always  the  nomlnat ing,  constituting,  and  dis(*harging 
the  provost,  vice-pn>vost  and  pit>fessors,  or  any  of  them;  in  all  and 
every  of  whi(*h  at-ts,  there  shall  be  thirteen  at  least  nf  the  members  of 
the  s;iid  (*or|>oration  present  and  consenting. 

And  wf  do  further^  for  m/»,  our  heirHy  and  HuvvvMors^  authorize  and 
emiH)wer  th(*  s;iid  truster's,  and  their  suitressors,  met  from  time  to  time 
as  aforesaid,  to  make  laws  and  statutes  to  regulate,  ascert-ain,  and  set- 
tle the  precedence,  jjowers,  and  duties  of  the  sjiid  provost,  vice-provost, 
(or  rector)  and  professors,  in  the  exe4*ution  of  the*  laws  maihs  or  to  be 
made,  for  the  tHlu<*ation  of  the  youth,  and  wliolestmie  government  of 
the  said  c(»llege,  academy,  and  charitable  scrhool;  and  also  by  these  laws 
and  statutes,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  they  shall  think  con venient^ 
to  em|K»wcr  the  provost,  vice-provost,  and  profcssijrs,  forthe  time  being, 
to  make  and  exiM'ute  ordinances,  for  jneserving  good  order,  obedience, 
and  government,  as  well  amrmg  the  students  and  sirholars,  as  the  several 
tut4)rs,  4»tlicers,  and  ministers,  belonging  to  the  s;iid  college,  academy, 
and  charitable  s<*hool;  and  further,  by  the  ssud  laws  and  statutes,  to 
enai't  all  (»ther  matters  and  things,  in  and  <*on(*erning  the  premises,  which 
may  by  tin*  said  trusti'es  and  their  successors,  lie  thought  conducive 
to  the  well  l>eing,  advancement,  and  |>er)M*tuating  the  said  college, 
a<*ademy,  and  cor]H>ration;  provided  akraifM^  that  the  said  laws  In*  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  and  statutes  tl|^*n  in  fon'e  in  the  kingdimi  of 
Great  Britain;  nor  to  the  laws  and  statutes  then  in  force  in  our  said 
province  of  Pennsylvania. 

And  we  do  further^  for  m«,  our  heim^  and  Huccennorn^  give  and  grant  to 
ike  trunteen  of  the  naid  college  and  aeademg.  That  for  animating  and  en- 
couraging the  students  thereof  to  a  laudable  diligence,  industry-,  and 
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|iniKn*-*v  in  uH<'fiiI  Iit4*ratiire  aiul  8ri«noe,  tbey  and  their Ruoc'eaHora,  met 
tiiicctliiT  «iii  >iirli  (lay  or  dayM  as  thi^y  shall  aipiNvhit  for  that  purpoiie, 
Khali  havi*  lull  |>ow4*raiMl  authority,  by  Uie  provont,  and  in  his  absence 
by  tli«*  vi<i-  provost,  and  in  tlio  ab8en4*(^  of  both  the  prov«mt  and  vke- 
pn»vost,  by  thr  siMiior  profrssor,  or  any  other  Ht  iierson  by  them  author 
ized  and  a|»|N>iiit4*d,  t4i  ailniit  any  the  studentH  within  the  said  <*ollege 
and  a4-a«l(Miiy.  i*i  any  other  )ienu»n  or  iiersous  nierttin|(  the  same,  to  any 
ile^HN*  or  dt*;:r«*«**<,  in  any  of  the  faeiilties,  arts,  and  Mriein^es,  to  which 
|H*rs4»iis  an*  usually  adniitte<l,  in  any  or  either  of  the  universities  or  col- 
le^eH  ill  tlir  kiiiu<loiii  of  tin>at  Britain.  And  tre  do  ordaim^  That  tlie 
pri»v«»st ,  V  ir«*  provost,  «>r  other  |N*rson  ap'iMinted  as  aforesaid,  shall  make, 
and  with  liis  nati)«\  si^^n  diplomas  or  eertitieates  of  the  ailniissiou  to  such 
dt'iCHH*  or  (l4«;rr«*«'^.  whieh  shall  be  sealetl  with  the  public  seal  of  the  said 
c*or|M»ratioiu  and  delivered  to  the  gnuiuates  as  honourable  aud  |ierpei* 
ual  te*(tiiiioiiiaU  tliermf:  pmrhM  #i/fray«,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to 
In*  tiur  trut*  meaning  and  ex]>n*ss  will,  That  no  student  or  students, 
within  tilt*  s;iid  <  oUef^e  and  iM^ailemy,  shall  ever,  or  at  anytime  or  times 
hereafter.  In*  :Miniitte«l  to  any  sH«*h  decree  or  dei^rees,  until  such  student 
or  stnd«-nts  liav«*  In*4Mi  lirst  re«-omniende4l  aud  presiMited  as  worthy  of 
the  s;ini4\  )i>  a  written  mandate,  ^iven  under  the  hands  of  at  least  tiiir* 
t4*en  of  the  tiii^tei's  of  tlie  said  i*«dle^e  and  aeademy,  and  sealed  with 
the  privy  mmI  U<Wiii^iii^  to  the  said  eor|N»ration,  alU'r  a  public  examin- 
ation of  Mil  li  ^tiidiiit  or  students  in  their  presence,  and  in  thepreeenoe 
of  .ui>  othi'i  |H-r^MiiH  I'hoosin^  t«i  attend  the  same,  to  be  had  in  theluji 
of  th«*  !>*.iid  lolli-u*-  and  aeiMlemy,  at  least  iNie  whole  month  before  the 
aihiii^Hitiii  to  siiih«le;;reeorde;;n'es;  and  prvridrd  further  ^  Thatnoper- 
soii  or  |MT-M»iiH.  fxcfptiii;;  the  students  iH-lonKinf?  to  the  said  seminary, 
shall  ev«*i\  or  ai  any  time  or  times,  lie  admitted  to  any  such  degree  or 
det;ri*«'s.  iinlr-*^  uifh  the  expn-ss  manilate  of  at  l«ist  two  thinls  of  the 
whi>le  iiiimlii'i  t*i  tiiiHi«*«*N,  tirst  to  be  olitsiineil  under  their  hands  and 
till*  privy  mmI  .iriiM-^aid,  to  the  pr«i%'ost.  viee-proV(»M,  and  professors  of 
th«*  <.iiil  «ollrut-  .thd  iM'iMlemv  dirvN'ted. 

And  liiMtlit,  ir/  «/ff.  /'(ir  wji,  and t»Hr HULXtmHorn^ tjramt^  drvlarfn  and ordmim^ 
Tli.it  thiM*  nil!  l«-tit'r<«  patent  and  rharter,  and  every  clause,  seutenee, 
ami  :iitii  )»•  liii«iii  «oiitaiiiiNl.  hIiuII  Ih-  in  all  things  tirm,  valid,  sufficient, 
and  ••tli-itii  il  Ml  til*'  l.iw,  niito  tin*  s;iid  tiiist«««»A,  «*4»niniunity,  and  corpo- 
i.iiiitii.  .iihI  Mit-ii  -ii<  ri*<«Mii-».  arrorilinu  to  the  piir|iort  and  tenor  hereof^ 
uitliniif  .iiiv  till  r lift  '.'Liiii  oi  rolfiation  fioin  u<«,  oiir  heirs,  and  sucoes- 
•Mil*.,  tn  Im-  pi.M  itii-ili*!  ol»taini-4i:  /if-i*rii/#«/ fi/trfiyn.  That  the elear yearly 
\.dii«*  111  till-  II. «  --•i.iL'*"*.  lioiiM««,  niaiior<^.  lainls  tenements,  rents,  annn- 
itii^.  ••!  mtIhi  ).« .  •liit.iiiifiit**,  and  ii*al  estate  i»f  the  said  c<ir|ioration|  do 
ii«.r  i-\«ft«l  (h«  •mil  *ii*  fi\i*  thou*.aiHl  |Niiiniis  si«*rlin^.  In  lestimony 
u  lit  itiit.  \\«'  l>  i-<  •  iti^-il  i)if*M*  our  h-ttf-r^  t«i  be  niiMb*  |iatent,  and  the 
]^\•'.^l  -«■  ii  ,ii  ..111  -  i:i|  piii\iiiri*tolN«  lifn-iintoafli\i*<l.  Witness  KonsnT 
III  N  II  i:  M>  1:1:1  .  K-*'!..  i»iii  lieutenant  i:overner  and  commander  in 
i-liii-i,  ill  .iimI  ••'. ti  ••HI   *.aHl  pii>\iiirr  of  I'enuHylvania,  aud  c*onntiee  of 
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New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware;  tbis  fourteenth  day  of 
May,  in  the  twentyeiKhth  year  of  the  rei^n  of  our  sovereign  lord  George 
the  second,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  &c.  and  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  c'wd  fifty-five. 

Robert  Hunter  Morris. 


'  ("  Ordfr  wi  Council"  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  to  draw  np  Lettera  Patent  aothoriiing  the  collec- 
tion of  fundi*  for  the  Joint  benefit  of  the  Cullege.  Arademy  and  Charitable  School  in  Philadelphia 
mud  of  the  roUege  of  the  Province  of  Nf  w  York.  ] 

AT  THE  COURT  AT  ST.  .lA^IES  THE  12T11.  DAY  OF   AUGUST  1763. 

The  King^s  most  exroUent  Majesty  in  Council. 

Whereas  there  was  this  day  read  to  his  Majesty  at  this  Board  the 
joint  Petition  of  William  Smith,  I)o<*tor  in  Divinity,  Agent  for  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  ( 'olle^re,  At-ademy  ami  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  ProviiHM'  of  INMinsylvania,  and  Provost  of  that  Seminary;  and  of 
James  Jay  Dm-tor  in  Physic,  Af):ent  for  the  Governors  of  the  College  of 
the  Province  of  New  York  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  America,  setting 
forth — ^That  the  great  growth  of  these  I'rovincesand  the  continual  ac- 
cession of  people  to  them  from  the  <li(!erent  parts  of  the  world,  being 
some  years  ago  observed  by  sundry  of  his  Majestys  good  subjects  there, 
they  bei'ame  seriously  impress<'d  with  a  view  of  the  inconveniences  like 
to  arise  am<mg  so  mixed  a  multitude,  if  left  destitute  of  the  necessary 
means  of  instruction,  differing  in  Language  and  Manners  unenlightened 
by  Religion,  unceniented  by  a  Common  Kducation,  strangers  to  the  hu- 
mane AvtHj  and  to  the  just  use  of  Riitional  Liberty. 

That  these  considerations  were  rendered  the  more  alarming  by  sun- 
dry other  circumstances,  and  particularly  the  amazing  pains  which  Pop- 
ish Flmissaries  were  everywhere  ]>erceived  to  take  for  the  propagation 
of  their  i>eculiar  tenets,  and  the  many  establishments  which  they  were 
making  f<»r  tbis  pur|M>s<»  in  all  parts  of  America  belonging  to  them; 
while  his  Majesty^s  numennis  subj<H-ts  then*,  and  particularly  in  the 
two  im|>ortant  and  ecntral  Provinces  aforesaid  remained  too  liable  to 
tlieir  corruptions  by  being  spread  a bniad  on  a  wide  frontier,  with  scarce 
a  |M»ssibility  of  rinding  a  suftirient  supply  of  Protestant  Ministers  and 
Teacht»rs  for  them,  so  hnig  as  op]x»rt unities  went  wanting  to  educate 
them  there,  and  but  few  men  of  proiN'r  tiualifications  here  eould  be  in- 
duc*e<l  t4)  exehange  their  hoi)es  in  theso  kingdoms  for  a  labiiricms  em- 
ployment in  a  remote  wilderness  where  they  were  to  exiMH:t  but  small 
S(*<'ular  advantage  to  reward  their  toil. — That  thesi'*  inconveniences  be- 
gan t4>  In?  greatly  felt  not  onlj^'  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gosi)el 
in  foreign  Parts,  but  als(»  by  the  various  denominations  of  other  Protest- 
ants in  his  Msgesty*s  Colonies,  8<>  that  the  good  purixises  which  they 
severally  had  in  view  f<»r  the  support  and  extension  of  the  lieformed 
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BvUrkiii  iD  tbuM*  rvninti*  ronnlrii-fl  wnn^  Hki>  tn  )m>  grpvioiulf  affeelffl 
by  the  want  c>f  Ut  (htmiuh  m  kcikI  tnttb  ua  tiix-trui-torit  and  teacberc' 
Tlitit  ft*iiii  II  il»«|i  M-iiru>  of  (licHe  xt^>"'iiic  <'VilH  tbt!  two  8f  oiinnriw  Nforv- 
U.IKI.  (ti«liint  iilHtiit  im  ititlcs  rn>it)  "wb  otlu'r  wrv  iH-miii  (n  tw<i  of  tho 
lllo^l  laipoi'Uiiit  ami  pii|>itl>iuM  imiltUK  vUU-*  in  lilit  .Muk>st,v'H  AiUMici^^ 
ItominionH,  nciul)'  ■(  thr  muot^liiiH'  titul  with  Hit  Muue  view.  mit^H 
niiK'h  tuairu  iit»Dy  luf;h  in)pn>venK>nt<inkTiuwKHlce  nn  to  RUunlaga^^H 
ttXitl  i|^'iifir.iti(-e;  t(>  iDfiti)  in  the  mind h  of  yimlhjaHt  |mn>'iple«  of  4^| 
Itifii'ft,  I^iyiilty  iind  IxivoMf  mirexc^lU-Dt ('ciiiMtitiUioii;  t'liiinirurl  tbnS 
tn  Mirb  bnmrhvrt  of  kD"wlr<lf^  iitid  iiM>niInr(K»n»n'n<^etuwr>'tA  tnd^| 
uKnciiitiin'  mill  a  dnc  tmpnitcinrnt  nf  him  Mi^r^ly's  valtmlilo  OiloaW^I 
nod  til  uiuiM  III  raisiiiK  □!•  a  atH^niiMlna  xf  (iutbful  itistrtirbira  aod  t«Mi|[H 
ent  I't  h«>  H«>iit  fdrtli  out  imly  aiwiii};  bis  Miyrrity'a  piih)<>ftft  IJietv,  b^^l 
lUMt  wntmu  lii^  Iiidittu  Alli(<«,  iii  urtliT  t<i  iiiKfiin-t  biitb  in  the  waf ^H 
(nilb.  In  Ntvtt  tb«iii  (Hun  Ibi*  rurni[>Uiiiu>  i\{  ibr*  fiieiny,  and  help  toglB 
novp  ihc  reimmcb  of  Hudifiu];  rhi'  euii*«itrieM  of  h  fulae  fUgtrnt  tolfl 
inori!  i^nluuN  and  pmiuMrulliiu  tbfir  Hliivinb  mid  dc«rnivtlvi'  U'ttetotafl 
that  part  of  the  world,  tliiiu  Itrlluun  ami  IWIv^taiitM  arr  in  pronott^l 
Ibft  pnrr  fonii  of  RndhnCM  unil  Iht'  cIiiHouk  plau  of  pnblk-  tibeitj  M^l 
ha|)pinouronimitt«<l  to  Ihptn.  ^| 

Thitl  fur  the  hfllft  iimiweriiifc  lhf>)«  f.'rrat  »iid  imporlanl  pnrpo^^| 
tb*  afiire*uid  Sc  nniuirtcx  Mrr>  nndi'i'  the  dlni-tlon  of  llir  ibicf  olHr<m^H 
gi)VMnm«4il  Miiidrj  nl  tlir  rh-rftii  uf  ililfi-nMit  di-noRiiniilinUA,  and  otl^H 
fierMiua  of  lUolincliflfl  in  tbr  nM|i«-livcr  riliiii  wbvri^  llii-y  un-  placed,  . 
nod  tbeir  UM-falnvMi  biui  Im-vii  mm  ){i*nvrully  fvJt  and  ackuowlwicMl,  Ihiit 
iiuiid»l  all  (bi-  tMluiuitiiiitif  an  cxpi-nHivt.-  war  near  ttui  tliuaiiaiid  imotKla 
»t4fflitiif  bnvc  Iwt'ti  ■■ouIribuliHl  in  vwh  of  tbc  luiid  I'rovitu.'es  to  Ui^KV 
«up|MM-u  iiitd  mmi-  bundn-dx  tif  ymitb  ituiliRiiull.v  HlurjilH  on  cboiflM 
and  olb«rwi>r;  Itur  om  ■If'^icn*  of  •»  vxtrtiMW  u  Uiilurt'  biivr  wMo^l 
bfvn  roinp1<-r<-d  in  ibf  iiuiol  nmltby  kinyT'loiD*.  uiil<-u  by  Ibr  uaMflH 
Kvitenwity  of  privvtv  brtK<f.i<-t(>r^  mid  ottrnx  by  the  ]NU-ticolur  booittM 
of  «>vi-rR>i:n  prtiins.  tki-  IV(ilitiiii-i>  orr  jM^rHiuulol  it  willfiotbrtlioiigla 
■trsitur  (but  nil  lb«  reiu>iin-i-M  in  the  imwer  of  individoiiU  in  ytMlMl 
r'oUiiiliv  AhiMild  Im-  fi<uiHlinitili:<<|mii*'  In  Mtrb  a  irork.nud  that  iboQalB 
vmon  nnd  Tni'ltfn  of  Hit-  luid  St-nilnant-a  ftbotibl  karrtht  JMt «f;|lrtB 
henMim  iif  »rrinji  all  lhnl  thrp  hnrr  raitrj /nr  thrir  mp/iarl  <9aMli^| 
*xAmw*'<h4  Miiii  MK  rnd  pul  ill  thrir  nair/ulitra*,  nitlru  thrjf  r<ia  JiTM^^I 
MMUtani-9  frnm  4uUtml  fU\cra.  iM  thr  cxfentr  nf  nick  ttf  tkrrn  iafitur  fti^H 
4rt^  pomtiA»  §lerlim(i  frtirig  nhnre  thrir  innrMr;  thr  tte/rairims  n^  vdM^H 
(rOKM  rttfiirr  <i«  utUhfuimnl  'fifntnl  ••/  nitirr  tis  lht'a»amtl  f>au«if4 tftrll^H 
a|M<M.— That,  uiidi-r  ^mh  cin  Nui«liin'-i'»,  mI  a  titnv  whoii  Ibe  Blfflj^l 
■OfWMW  of  bio  MnJ'iaty'fi  Amu  lu  Auiim:!  oiten^  a  lO'irr  Ht'bl  for  W^M 
■ilTMifcaieat  of  dlvlnr  kiu>wlc<l|;t.>  tha-^  and  rcnd«n  tbe  doaifm  ^H 
meh  Bemliuiriea  more  imiiliurly  iinitorlitnl.  It  wok  bopvd  that  bai«A|^| 
Ion  wooM  oftt  be  wunttni;  to  gift  that  kind  OMiatonco  in  pioiM  tit^M 
^alloM  la  Us  Mj^Mtj^a  ColaaiM,  which  ban  alwajn  bean  u  '••'^1 
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bestowed  upon  every  design  of  a  like  kind  in  these  kingdoms,  and 
seldom  denied  to  Protestant  brethren  even  in  foreign  nations — ^That 
the  Petitioners  being  accordingly  appointed  to  solicit  and  receive  such 
assistance,  and  being  sensible  that  the  highest  satisfaction  which  his 
Mi^jesty's  known  piety  and  humanity  can  derive  from  the  prosperity 
and  extension  of  his  dominions  will  be  to  see  these  advantages  improved 
for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  Protestantism  increasing  the  number  of 
good  men,  and  bringing  barbarous  nations  within  the  pale  of  Religion 
and  Civil  Life;  they  are  therefore  encouraged  humbly  to  pray — ^That 
his  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  direct  that  a  Koyal  Brief  may  be  passed 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  authorizing  them  to  make  a 
collection  throughout  the  kingdom,  from  house  to  house,  for  the  joint 
and  equal  benefit  of  the  two  Seminaries  and  Bodies  Corporate. — 

His  Mi^esty  taking  the  same  into  his  royal  consideration,  and  being 
willing  to  give  encouragement*  to  evtwy  design  that  may  tend  to  the 
good  of  his  Colonies  and  the  advancement  of  Religion  and  Virtue,  is 
graciously  pleased,  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  to  Order,  as 
it  is  hereby  Ordere<l — That  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain  do  (*au8e  Letters  Patent  to  be  prepared  and 
passed  under  the  Great  Seal  for  the  collections  of  the  charity  of  all 
well  disposed  x)er8ons  for  the  assistance  and  benefit  of  the  said  two 
Seminaries,  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  said  Petition. 

(Signed)  W.  Sharps. 


VL 

[Joiat-Letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Caiit«»rbiiiT,  Thou,  and  Rirhanl  PeoD,  and  tho  Rev.  Samiiel 
CliMidl«r,  D.  D..  n«Utivt«  to  thr  collection  nuulo  in  Kngland  and  tho  original  foundation  of  the  Acad- 
emy.l 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  College  etc,  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen,  Wo  cannot  omit  tlio  opportunity  which  Dr.  Smith's 
return  to  I'hihulelphia  give  us  of  congratulating  you  on  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  coUei^tion  which  he  came  to  pursue,  and  of  acknowledging 
your  obliging  addresses  of  thanks  to  us  for  the  share  we  had  in  recom- 
mending and  encouraging  this  design.  Such  a  mark  of  your  attention 
to  us  will,  we  doftbt  not,  excuse  our  hinting  to  you  what  we  think  may 
be  farther  necessary  to  a  due  improvement  of  this  collection  and  the 
further  prosi)erity  of  the  Institution  under  your  vAve, 

This  Institution  you  have  professed  to  have  l)een  originally  founded 
and  hitherto  carried  on  for  the  general  benefit  of  a  mixed  body  of 
people.  In  his  Miyesty's  Boyal  Brief,  it  is  represented  as  a  Seminary 
that  would  be  of  great  use  foi^  raising  up  able  instructors  and  teachers, 
us  well  as  for  the  service  of  the  S<M*iety  for  proiiagaiting  the  Gospel  in 
foreign  parts,  as  for  other  Protestant  denominations  in  the  Colony. 
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At  tli«*  tiino  of  i^rantin^  this  oollectioD,  which  was  Bolieited  by  the 
Pn»v«»st,  Hlifi  is  :i  (Merji^niAii  of  the  Ohiiri*h  of  Eiiglaiid|  it  was  known 
that  there  w<*ri*  tiriite<l  with  him  a  Vioe  Provost  who  ia  a  Presbyterian, 
anil  a  priiMipal  Professor  of  the  Baptist PorsaasioOy  with  sandry  in- 
ferior  Professors  and  Tutors,  all*  carrying  on  the  eilncation  of  youth 
with  great  barniouy;  and  iMopIe  of  various  denominations  have  here- 
n(Nm  contrihiitHl  liY>erally  and  ft'eely. 

I^ut  jealousies  now  arising  less  this  foundation  should  afterward  be 
narrowiMl  and  some  fwrty  endeavor  to  exclude  the  rest,  or  put  them  on 
a  woDM*  f<N»tin;;  than  they  have  been  fhirn  the  beginidng,  or  were  at 
the  time  of  this  roUe«*tion,  which  might  not  only  be  deemed  uiuust  in 
itiM*lf,  hilt  nii;:lit  likewise  t)e  pniductive  of  contentions  unfriendly  to 
l^'aniin^  and  hiirtfiil  to  Keligion;  we  would  therefore  recommend  it  to 
y«»u  to  make  S4inie  fundamental  Bule  or  Declaration  to  prevent  inoon- 
venien«'es  of  this  kind;  in  doing  of  which,  the  more  closely  yon  keep  in 
view  the  plan  on  which  the  Seminary  was  at  tlie  Time  of  obtaining  the 
JCoyal  Hrief,  and  on  whi4*h  it  has  lieen  (*arrieil  on  from  the  beginung, 
HO  much  the  h'ss  cause  we  think  you  will  give  for  any  party  to  be  dis- 
Siitistied. 

Wishing  continual  prosperity  and  peace  to  the  Institution,  we 
with  gHMt  Keuard,  Oentlemen  Your  faithftil  Friends  &  Servants 

Tho.  Oart. 
Th(».  &  Kioa  Pum. 
Sah  Chandleb. 

LoMMiN  Aprii'ftk  I7fi4. 

I  a**  A  Tni>tee  appro%'e  of  this  Ijetter. 

\Vittii's>  uiv  Hand     

Wii.L:  Allen 


VII. 

tTh«-  f-ir.>1..mf  nfj!  11*  «•  U*  xr  |h><  Urjtinti  ttf  Ihr  Tnialrr*  of  ifH*  '*ol]«>Br.  rfr    imt  In  mmrtow  Um 

In  « uiisiMfihiM  «•  of  the  forcfioin;;  letter,  a  t%>mniittee  had  been  ap- 
|Niiiite<!  tiy  thv  TMiHte«*s  t4i  frame  a  funilaniental  R<*solve  or  Declarmtion 
and  <*n  t)i«-  1 1rli  «■!  .lime,  litkl,  the  following  waH  submitted  to  theTm^ 
!«•••«*,  f ••:!«!  ;iinl  .i'^H'fd  to: 

■*T)i<*  TtiiNri  I-*  iM'inj;  e%'er  depiirouH  to  promote  the  Peace  and  Proa- 
|M-rit\  tit  tliiN  S«niiiiary,  an«l  to  ^ive  s;itisfiM*tion  to  all  its  worthy  bebe- 
tarturH.  )i.t\«-  t.iki'ti  the  aUive  Ii4*tter  into  their  serious  consideration 
.«ii<l  |M*it«'4  tl\  approving  thi*  M>ntinients  therein  cunt aine<l,  do  order  the 
^itni'  r<»  In  iii-*tft«Nl  in  their  liooks,  that  it  ma}'  n*main  iterpetnally 
*itrtttr*ifnin  lit  rhi-  pn*?ient  tridr  and  exifllent  plan  of  this  Institntioa, 
Mhu'li  hath  h«it  unly  met  with  the  aipprubation  of  the  great  and  wortbij 
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personages  ii)>ove  HHMitionod,  but  t»veii  the  Royal  Sanrtioii  of  his  Miij- 
esty  himM'lf.  They  further  declare  that  they  will  keep  tliia  ])laii  (closely 
in  their  view  and  use  their  uimoHt  eiulenvorn  that  the  same  he  not  nar- 
rofced^  nor  the  iiieml>er8  of  tlu^  Church  of  Knglaiid  or  thow  dissentin;;^ 
from  them  in  any  future  election  to  the  prineipal  oltiees  mentioned  in 
the  afore.s;iid  li4»tter  he  put  on  any  wfrne  footing  in  thiK  Seminary  than 
they  were  at  the  tinu^  of  obtaining  the  Koyal  l^rief.  They  8ub8eril>e 
this  witli  their  names  antl  onlain  that  the  same  be  read  and  subscribed 
by  every  new  Trustee  that  shall  hereafter  be  ele<*,ted  l)efore  he  takes 
his  seat  at  the  Board.^ 


Hiehard   I'eters,  President,  June 

11,  I7W. 
James  Hamilton,  June  14,  17t>4. 
Thomas  White,  June  14,  17<)4. 
Amos  Strettell,  June  14, 17G4. 
Tlumias  Ca<lwala4ler,  June  14, 17t)  4. 
Thomas  Willing,  June  14,  17l>4. 
Theophilus  Bond,  June  14,  17G4. 
John  Reilraan,  June  14, 1764. 
Wm.  Ooxe,  June  14,  17G4. 
William  PlumsteiU  June  11,  17(il. 
Phineas  Bond,  June  14,  1764. 
Benjamin  Chew,  June  14,  1764. 
Edward  Shipi)en,  Junior,  Juno  14, 

17W. 
William  Coleman,  June  14,  1764. 
Joseph  Turner,  June  14,  17r»4. 
Jacob  Ducbe,  June  14.  1761. 
Lynfonl  Lanlner,  June  14,  1764. 
Benjamin  Frankhn,  June  14,  17r»4. 
William  Shipi^en,  June  14,  17rh4. 
Alexander  Ste<lman.  June  14,  1764. 
John  Inglis,  Sopt.  11,  17tM. 
John  Penn,  <><'t.  1>,  1764. 
John  liiiwrenee,  Nov.  l!l,  17<>o. 
John  Allen,  May  ;«>,  176l». 
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William  Jones,  May  24, 1771. 

Kiehard  Penn. 

Samuel  Powel. 

Tlionms  Mit!lin. 

William  White. 

James  Tilghman. 

RolxTt  Morris. 

Franris  Hopkinson. 

(leorge  Clymer. 

Alexander  Wilrwks. 

John  Cadwalader. 

James  Wilson. 

Thomas    Fitzsimmons,    Mar.     13, 

1 789. 
Henry  Hill,  Mar.  13,  1780. 
Robert  BliMkwell,  Mar.  13,  1789. 
Saninel  Miles,  Mar.  13,  1780. 
William  Bingham,  Mar.  16,  17.S9. 
William  lA*\\is,  Mar.  Hi,  1780. 
J<ihn  Xixon,  Mar.  23,  1780. 
Roliert  Hare,  Mar.  23,  178l». 
Caspar  Wistar,  Jr.,  Mar.  23,  1780. 
Kiehard  Prters,  Mar.  31,  1780. 
lC<lward  Bond,  June  26,  171M>. 
David   11.  (.'unningham,   Aug.  17, 

171K>. 
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/w/xir/  </  /A«  Ctnnmitttr  appointeti  by  the  AnMcmbly  of  the  Commonwtitlih 
../"  rtiiHMtiipnihi,  to  inqftire  into  the  ntate  of  the  College  of  PhilaM- 

\V«*  tilt*  roiiiiiiitt4*«*  »|i|»iMiit4'4l  t4>  inquire  into  the  Htaite  of  the  Colleice 
lit'  l*hil;HlfIpliia  In-;;  h*:iYi*  to  reiMirt,  that  having  nuule  inquiry  into  the 
Fiiiiiiilatioti  anil  St:it«-  of  the  Ksiiil  College,  do  find  that  the  wild  College 
was  in>titiit«'il  ii|N»n  :i  bniad  and  ratholic  Foundation  having  equal  re- 
8|N*<-t  to  all  (liMHiminations  of  christians.  That  the  wime  was  endowed 
bv  th(*  «harital»I(*  (lunations  of  well  disponeil  fieople,  public  lotteries  and 
p*ii«*ral  lK*ii«*vo|riit'f*  III*  all  8<N*ieties. 

That  till*  i  'liai  tiM'  of  said  0>llef^  c*i>ntainH  a  siMHtial  claum^  pmviding 
that  till*  Tni*«t«M*s  t)ii*niif  shall  takc^  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Kiug 
of  tirrat  Miitaiii.  lirfon*  they  i-an  proei^  to  any  official  aet<,-— that 
diviT>  tit'  till*  lati*  Trustees  of  the  said  Collegt*  have  during  the  preeent 
ront«'^t  Willi  <in-at  Britain  joincnl  the  liritiah  Amiy  and  now  stand 
attainiiNl  as  tiaitnr** — that  the  said  ( *or]^i^^'**"  "^  i^  gencnd  manage- 
ment ami  roiMliitt  has  shown  an  evident  liostility  to  the  present  Oov-. 
erniiKiit  ami  ('mistitntion  of  this  State,  and  in  divers  particalars, 
rniitity  t«i  tin-  rnmiiiun  rans4*. — That  the  funds  therrof  are  now  ntterlj 
itta(li'((iiat«'  to  till-  |Hir|Misi*s  of  Kilueation.and  will  require  some ftartker 
Hii|»|Mirt  to  ;ri\i'  It  that  Utility*  ereilit  and  n*s|»eet  which  aHeminaryof 
I^Miiiiii;:  oii^'lit  to*have.  That  by  an  Act  of  Assembly  of  the  ISHuof 
.liim-  1777  tiitiilid  ••An  Act  to  oblige  etc.**  Divers  of  the  Trustees  be- 
raiiit*  i|iM|ii;i)itiiil  to  iii-t  ofHrially,  and  your  Committee  have  been 
aihiM-<l  tli.it  till  ili<i|ualiticationH  have  not  beiMi  r«*moved  by  any  sob- 
si-ipiiMit  Art.  Tiiat  your  (*onunitt4*e  also  have  sufficient  reason  to  be- 
li«-\f  iliat  tilt  t.m  and  ori^final  plan  ot  eipial  privileges  to  all  denoMi* 
nation^  li.itli  iutt  tH*4*ii  fnllv  adhereil  to. 

ritiiii  alt  ilif^i-  «iriMinistani-«*s  your  C-omniittiH*  are  of  opinion  that 

tlii'ir  \w»Mlt)  III-  -Mflirifiit   grouiiil  to  niislel   the  Charter  and  Govsm- 

im-iit  t*t  til*   <*  tit|  riilli';;!*  Si»;i<%  to  auswcr  the  original  pur|Nis4*  of  the  said 

Ih^titntiiMi.     |;i!t  ulii-ii  it  i-*  «'oiiHiilci-iHl  that  ITniversities  and  Collegea 

li.i\i-    <  iN.wfiiiii  iiitliii'nf«*  on  thr  intcH'st  and  government  of  eveiy 

St.iti  .i!iil  ;i.  .r  lilt   H.it'«i\  ainl  lia|>pinesH  of  tin*  |N*ople  are  cloaely  eon- 

iicitiii  M't:.   IT.!  ill  iM-iidi-iit  ii|Mifi  lilt*  I'll  neat  ion  of  youth,  your  Coramit- 

tii;i:t  ••!  oMi.t'*!!  rli.it  a  Kill  slitMild  In*  bnin^lit  in  eflivtually  to  pro* 

\  itlt*  <ii>r.ii>lf  IiiikU  tot  the  said  t*one;;r  to  siN'urc  to  every  deuomina* 

ttftt  'if  •lir-'i.iii-  ••(ii.il  |iiivile^e-*«  and  establi>li  the  said  C^dlegeon  a 

IiImliI  loMiMiit  ;..••  Ml  uhirh  the  iiiteiest-i  of  AnuTicaii  Lilierty  and  la- 

(l«'|Ni  «u*rii  •  Will  'If  .iil\aiiri*i|  and  pttiniotiil  and  olteilience  and  resped 

to  tilt  r*'ii-!itn*  .«»ji  nl  thi*  Stall'  picM'rvitL 

Jo:   (iAKliNKR 

Jci||>-   8MII.1K 

WX.  IIOLLINOeBBAO. 
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» 
IX. 

[TIm»«cI  of  Nor.  27.  1779.  (linpfWM^Mint;  the  Tnwt^**!*  of  th«  (*oIlfu»»  of  ThilailHphia  of  their  charter 

|»rivil«»j;«'«  «nrt  OHtat<*«.] 

An  Art  to  confirm  the  estates  mut  interests  of  the  eollege^  aeadcmyj  and 
charitable  sehool  of  the  eity  of  Philadelphiaj  and  to  amend  and  alter  the 
charters  thereof^  eonformahly  to  the  revolution  ajiid  to  the  constitution 
and  government  of  (his  eommontrealthy  and  to  erect  the  same  into  a  uni- 
rerftity. 

Section  1.  WHEREAS  the  cMlucation  of  youth  has  over  l)eon  found 
to  l>e  of  the  most  essential  ronsequeiioe,  as  well  to  the  p>o(l  government 
of  states,  and  the  pea<*e  and  welfare  of  so<*iety,  as  to  the  profit  and  or- 
nament of  individuals,  insomuch  that  from  the  exi>erienee  of  all  ap:es,  it 
ap|>ear8  that  m^minaries  of  learning:,  when  properly  conducted,  have 
been  publick  blessings  to  mankind,  and  that  on  the  C4)iitrary,  when  in 
the  hands  of  dangerous  and  disaftect«'d  men,  they  have  troubled  the 
|)eai*e  of  so4*iety,  shaken  the  government,  and  oft^'u  caused  tumult,  se- 
dition, and  bhMHlshed. 

.  8E('TI0N  2,  And  whereas  the  ^'ollegc,  a^'adcmy,  and  charitable  scIuk)! 
of  the  city  of  rhiladel]>hia,  were  at  first  foundcil  on  a  4>lan  of  free  and 
unlimited  Catholicism;  but  it  appears  that  the  trustees  thereof,  by  a 
vote  or  bylaw  of  their  lN)ard,  iM'ariiig  date  the  fourteenth  day  of  June- 
in  the  year  of  our  Ijord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four,  have 
departe<l  from  the  plan  of  the  original  'bunders,  and  Harrowed  the  foun- 
dation of  the  said  institution. 

Section  :».  He  it  therefore  enacted,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted^  by  the  rep- 
resentatires  of  the  freemen  of  the  eommontrcalth  of  Pennsylrania,  in  gen- 
eral assembly  met^  and  by  the  authority  of  the  samcj  That  the  charter  of 
the  said  seminary,  gianted  by  the  late  juoiirietaries  of  Tennsylvania, 
bearing  date  the  thirtieth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Ijord  one  thou- 
sand si*vcn  liundied  and  fifty-three,  when^by  ctMtain  i>ersons  were  in- 
cor]M)rateil  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  The  Trustees  of  the  Academy 
and  (*haritabh>  ScIhniI  in  the  province  of  !*ennsylvania,  and  the  addi 
tional  charter,  granted  by  the  same  proprietaries,  In^aring  date  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  May,  in  th«' year  of  our  I^iird  one  thousand  seven 
liundrcd  and  fittv  five,  bv  which  the  t rustic's  of  the  siime  academv  and 
charitabh*  schiwd  w«>n' again  in4*or|Nirat4Ml,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title 
of  The  Trustees  of  the  Tollege,  Acadi»my,  and  Tharitable  S4'hfM>l  of  the 
city  of  riiiladelphia,  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  together  with  all 
and  singnlar  the  rights,  )N>wers,  privileges,  emolunuMits,  and  sulvan- 
tages,  and  also  all  the  estates,  claims,  and  demands t«)  the  same  (*or|K)ra- 
tmn  behuiging  ilischarged  from  the  afore  nvitc<l  vote  4ir  by-law  of  the 
said  trustees,  confining  and  narrowing  the  true  and  original  plan  of  the 
said  institution,  wliich  vote  or  bylaw,  and  all  others,  contrary  t4)  the 
true  design  and  spirit  of  the  said  charter,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
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viiifl,  In*  and  tlii*y  are  in  aud  by  thm  act,  ratified  and  conttnnetl  to.  Mid 
for  tin*  use  and  )N*ni*fit  of  the  Mime  Heniinary  for  e%'er. 

SKrTin.N  4.  And  to  the  eud  that  the  tnisteea  herein  after  named  and 
a|>|Niinto<l  may  )h*  the  fN^tter  euableil  to  efTertiiate  the  pioiiH  and  praiiie- 
woithv  d<*si;:iis  of  the  fouuderr*,  benefai-torn,  and  contrlbntora  of  the 
8Hid  riill<*u«*.  ii(*adrniy«  and  rharitablo  ac^hool  of  Philadelphia, 

Se<*iion  .'i.  /»v  it  furihir  rnactedhy  the  aHtkoritg  afi^renaid^  That  it 
Khali  and  nniy  Im*  hrvrful  for  tho  Hupn*mo  executive  council  of  Uiis  atate 
to  rcs4M  VI*  >nrli  and  so  many  of  the  (*onllHi*at(Hl  eatatea,  yet  unnold  and 
unappropriatid,  as  t4»  them  ahall  ap|M!ar  necessaryf  in  onler  to  create  a 
certain  fuml  f«ir  the  maintenance  of  the  provost,  vice-provoHt|  mastera 
and  assistants,  ami  to  uphohl  and  preaerve  the  chtfritable  school  of  the 
said  nnivfisitv. 

Sk<'i  i«i\  «;.  Proritled  alw'ayn^  That  tho  yearly  ini*ome  of  anch  eetatea, 
so  it'MTvcd  and  appn»priate<l,  to  the  us<*  of  the  said  univerait)*,  do  not 
e\re«'d  tltt>  sum  of  tlftei^n  hundnMl  pounds,  computini?  wheat  at  the  rate 
lit' ten  shillin;:H  |H*r  hnshel. 

SF.rriMN  7.  Ah«I  prnrUltd  nhii^  Tliat  such  reser^'ation  be  IVom  time 
to  time  lait]  h«t'ori*  the  giMieral  assembly  of  this  state,  for  their  appro- 
hatifin  and  t  ontirmatiim. 

Skj  IhiN  *^.  /Vorf#/#irf  altraifM^  and  h*  it  rna4ied  bif  the  amthoritf  If/Snna- 
Mfi«/.  That  till'  iitityinu  and  contirminj;  the  said  charter,  or  any  thing 
hi'irin  rontaini'd.  shall  not  exten«l  or  In*  i*«»nstmeil  to  extend  to  the  oon- 
thniati«>n  m  iv^taldishiii^  of  any  of  the  said  trustees,  in  the  aaid  charter 
nami-d.  m  dntvin^'  by  any  election,  «ir  pretendeil  elei'tion,  or  appoint- 
ment liv.  t'liiiii.  i»i  nnder  them,  or  any  of  them,  nor  to  any  provoflti  vire- 
pritvoHt.  )»itit«H^iii-.  or  other  minister  or  officer  of  the  saiid  aeainaryi 
other  tliaii  -^m  h  .i^  an*  hereby,  or  nniy  hereafter  be  api minted,  (the  aaid 
iNiaid  .111*1  tilt-  \\u  nity  tM*ini;  hereby  dissolves  I  and  vacates!)  nor  shall  tha 
>amf  I  \t<  iid  t«»  -^m  h  parts  of  the  charter,  as  in  and  by  this  act  are  or 
may  Im»  aliin^.irfti.  annnlleil.  alteieil  or  supplitnl. 

Si:riiii>-  «».  .lfi'///#  it  f^rthi-r  rnnrtr^l  h^  the  authority  afivrrMikUl^  ThtX 
t'lom  and  .it'tfi  tlir  pa-^sin^  nf  this  art,  the  su|K>rintendence  and  troa^ 
ti*i:frlii-i  wifli  .ill  and  sin^idar  the  lowers,  authorities  and  estatea,  vnd| 
l»«*i.^irial  atut  iMi\«'«Kiif  tlie  said  roll«*p'.  arademy. and  charitable achooli 
•^h.ill  y.i-^-  t«>.  liiMihc  n|M>n.  and  be  \esti*il  in  the  pr«*sident  of  theaa- 
pt«  ni«-  «  \*«  Titiv*  tiiiiiiril  lit'  this  eiimmoiiHealth.  the  viee  president  of 
till*  •^.irti*-  «iiiii!«  i].  tlif  **|N*aki'r  of  the  ^••neral  a<M*mbh'«  the  chief  Jnatiea 
tii  rill  -ri].iiri:«  •••ml  of  jndii  atnie.  the  jndp*  of  admiralty,  and  tha 
atr«itiii*\  ::tiMi.il  t«ii  ilir  tinti*  iN-in;:.  in  virtue  of  their  M*veral  offlrea, 
and  (li«*  •>•  ni*M  iiiiiii^fiT  in  standing  of  the  episcopal  ehurcht's  and  ron- 
^i«-;:.tii«*it^.  ar«l  tl.i-  MMiinr  uiinistiT  in  standing  of  the  preabyteriaa 
I  hiii«-)i«*^.  .iimI  iIm  ^i-nmr  minister  in  Kiandiii);  of  the  liaptist  chnrcheai 
anil  till*  -^i  iiiot  niitii^tti  in  standing'  of  the  Lutheian  ihun*hes,and  the 
M-nr«ii  tiin-'^N  i  i;i  -^tandini;  in  the  t!einian  Culvinist  ehnrc'hea,  and  tha 
M>nioi  Miini<>U'i  ill  >tandiu^  in  the  IComan  churches,  whose  chnrrhes  W 
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houses  of  ]»ul)Iick  worship  are  or  shall  he  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
or  within  two  miles  of  the  old  eourt  house  on  Ui^h  street,  in  the  said 
eity,  together  with  the  honourable  Benjamin  Franklin,  doctor  of  laws, 
minister  pleni)>oU*ntiary  from  the  1 'UitiHl  States  of  America  to  his  most 
ehristian  majesty:  the  honourable  William  Ship|)en,  Fixnleriek  Muhl- 
enberg and  tJames  Searle,  esquires,  deh'gates  in  the  congress  of  the 
said  United  States  for  IVnuaylvania;  tke  hououmble  William  Augus- 
tus Atlee,  estpiire,  and  the  hommrable  tlohn  Evans,  esquii-e,  justices  of 
the  supreme  «'oiirt  of  judicature:  Timothy  Mat  lack,  esquire,  secretary 
of  the  sui)reme  exin-utive  C4iuncil  of  this  state;  David  Kittenhouse, 
esquire,  treasui^r  of  this  state:  «lonathan  Bayard  Smith,  esquire;  Sam- 
uel Mturis,  senior,  esquire;  iieorge  Bryan,  esquire;  Thomas  Bond,  doc- 
tor of  physick;  and  James  Hutchinsim,  d<M*tor  4>f  physick;  which  said 
civil  otUcers,  ministers  of  the  g(»spel  and  others  herein  mentioned  aud 
ap|)oint(*d,  tor  and  timing  their  c«iiitinuance  in  the  said  ofh(*e  and  sta- 
tions res|H*ctively,  their  abo<le  in  this  state,  and  lawful  «*apacity  to  act, 
and  their  successors  for  ever  hereattcr,  shall  be,  remain,  and  continue 
the  trustees  aforesaid,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  The  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  the  State  (»f  Pennsylvania,  and  shall  irom  henceforth 
hav(*^  hold,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all  the  )M>wers,  authoritu's,  and  ud- 
vantiiges  of  the  estates,  rights,  claims,  and  demands  of  the  trustees 
apiH)inted  by,  or  in  pursuance  of  the  charters  of  the  said  cor]H»ration, 
or  either  «>f  them,  instead  of  the  said  trustees  upi>ointed  by,  or  deriving 
under  the  siiid  chai*t4*r,  or  pretending  so  to  do,  in  trust,  nevertheless, 
for  the  proj^er  use  of  the  said  university  forever. 

Section  UK  I'rorided  ahcaiftt.  That  if  any  trustee  of  the  said  uni- 
versity shall  take  any  charge  or  office  under  the  s;iid  trustees,  other 
than  that  of  treasurer,  his  phicre  shall  thereby  1k'  vacated,  and  in  the 
c:ise  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  taking  Hu<'h  charge  or  t)flice.  or  neg- 
lecting to  qualify  according  to  the  directions  of  this  act^  within  one 
month  after  |M*rsonal  notice  given  of  his  coming  to  such  trust,  the  next 
minister  in  si^niority,  of  the  sjime  denomination,  shall  suc^ceetl  him,  su(*.h 
seniority  to  Ih*  a^^countinl  fn>m  the  time  of  s«'ttlement  of  such  person 
as  minister  (»f  a  ciingregsition  in  or  near  the  said  city. 

Section  1 1.  l*roridril  alno^  That  in  cas<*  the  choice  of  a  new  tnistee, 
in  the  nxun  and  stead  of  any  of  the  ]>ersons  last  nanuMl,  or  their  suc- 
cessors, shall  lie  <lis4iHowe<I  by  the  house  of  assembly  within  six  months, 
the  tiustiHTS  shall  b<*  obliged  to  make  choice  of  somt*  other  persim. 

Se('TIi»n  12.  Ami  /h*  itfyrlherniacU'd  by  the  authority  aforrfiaid.  That 
instea«l  of  the  (»ath  or  aftirmation  and  (hH*laration  which  were  enjoined 
and  HMpiin^l  to  Ih*  taken  and  ma<le,  by  the  si^cond  or  additional  charter, 
herein  lK*fore  referreil  to,  of  the  siiitl  corporation,  by  the  trustees,  pro- 
vost, vice  provost,  and  professors  of  the  ssiid  college,  su'adeniy,  aud 
charitable  school,  which  oath  or  atllrmatum  and  declamtion,  b<Miig  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  indcfNuidence  and  countitution  of  this  common- 
wealth, are  hei-cby  abrogates!  and  reiM*aled,  the  s;iid  trustees  hereiii 
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lN*fi>n*  a|ipoiiit4MK  ami  tlu'ir  siiceoMHors,  and  the  provoBi;  vk*e-iirovoiit, 
Hiul  |m>t<*>>i>rs.  siimI  every  of  tbeui, 'hereafter  to  Im*  ttpiM}iute«l  iu  such 
niaiiiiei'  and  t'oi m  as  hereiu  is  dire^'tetl  and  required,  before  he  or  they 
enter  u|n»ii  thi*  duties  of  their  trust  or  oftUus  Hhall  before  two  juHtieeii  of 
the  |KMre  of  the  rity  of  I*hila«!el]»hia,  or  of  Home  county  of  this  state, 
take  and  siibM-rilie  the  oath  or  aftirumtion  ]»reMi*rilM*il  by  the  fortieth 
Hettion  of  till*  4'onstitntion  of  this  nminionwealth,  to  be  tukeu  by  the 
olli«*ers  of  tlii>  state,  and  als4i  the  oath  or  aftimiation  of  allegiauoe, 
dm*<*ted  t(»  Im*  taken  liy  the  name  ofth-ers,  in  and  by  the  seventh  and 
et»;hth  MM-fions  oi'  an  :M't  «»f  aissembly,  mmh*  and  |iassed  the  tilth  day  of 
l>«*4*«*ndM-r.  ill  tin*  \earof  our  I^ord  one  thonssind  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  ci^ht.  iiitith««L  ^^  A  fHriktr  Muppiemcnt  to  tkr  act^  intiiled^  An  Act 
for  the  fnitbt*!  M-mrity  of  the  piveniment,**  and  shall  also  take  an  oath 
or  atlirmatioii  lor  the  faithful  dim-harfOf  of  their  trust  of  office  afore- 
saitl. 

Sr.i'i  !«»>  I.;.  Ami  Ite  it  further  enacted  Ay  the nMthoritjf  afortnatd^  That 
all  and  «*vci\  tin*  claa^  and  clauses  in  the  said  eharters,  wherein  and 
\i  herrbv  the  ti  ii^tiH's  of  the  said  rol|e|jri\  aeiulcmy,  and  rharitable  school 
are  diii'(-ti'«l  ;uid  i-njoineil  to  make  their  niles,  onlinances  aud  statnteaf 
not  r«'|>ii^Miaiit  tiitlie  laws  in  foive  in  the  kiuf?domof  C^reat  Britain,  nor 
to  till*  hi\\s  in  fi»ri-4*  in  the  iiiiivimi*  <if  IVnnsylvaniav  be,  and  they  an 
hi*ri*b>  anniili'd.  ii-|N*ale<l«  and  insule  vtiid:  and  the  trustees  herein  and  ' 
lieifliy  a|»|ioint«'il.  aiv  i-e(|uire<l  and  eiiJoin4*4l  to  n>view  the  mleai  ordi- 
naniTH.  and  .st.ituieN  licretofon*  maile  by  the  former  tnisteesnf  theaaid- 
M-niinaiy.  uliirh.  Ml  far  as  they  sire  repugnant  t4i  the  e^rtistitation  and 
lau  ^  ot  tins  >\\\U\  are  hereby  re|ieah'<l,  and  to  frame  theBanie,if  neoea- 
saiy.  and  all  iul«s,  ordinanees,  and  htittutes  hen*atter  to  be  made,  OOB- 
siMf-nt  with  ilir  ronr»titntion  and  laws  of  this  wmmon  wealth. 

Sci'ih'.N  II.  A  Hit  Ih' it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afuTe9a%i^TkMi^ 
till*  liii<»iiii*Ns  lit*  till*  said  <-<ir|Nirution  shall  and  may  Ins  transacted, 
foinifd.aiid  d«tiTniine«l  by  tiie  major  vote  of  a  nie«*ting  of  seven  at 
of  tli«*  tiM>t«fs  .ip|Miint«*4l  by  this  ;i4-t,  and  their  suc*eess4irH,dul)'notifled 
and  ralli«l.otltt  I  than  the  rh«ii<*«*  of  new  tnist^i^s,  the  nominating aad 
i*oii^titiitiii^'.  Ill  till*  dismissing  of  the  fiilun*  pnivost,  viee-provoat  OT 
piMli  <i*Mirs,  III  .iii\  iif  them;  or  the  alienation  «>rleasiDK  of  real  eatateOp 
for  nmn*  tli.in  -i  \en  yi*ars,  or  an\  i-xtraordinar^' and  new  exiieadUiira 
of  tilt'  iiMiiiiM-.  Ill  ntliri  |N'rr«onal  «*Mate  of  the  Kiid  eoriNiration,  or  tlia 
altiiih;:  .iii\  «.(i.ii\«  or  the  urantinu  dei:r«*<*s  to  the  scholars  of  the  said 
iiiii\«i'«it\.  OI  III  other  |KM*s4»iis,  or  to  the  making  auy  ordinanoOi 
>tatiiif.  III  li>  lau  :  uhieh  several  ennmerat4*«l  a«'ls  and  doings  may  be 
tiaiisai-tiil  aitil  |NMt*orm«il  by  a  majority  of  at  least  eleven  of  the  said 
tiii^tiM-?*.  <iiil\  iiiititi<-«l  and  «-4invened  as  afi»res2iid,  and  not  otherwise. 

Si.i  iii'N  I'l.   And  (h  it  fmrthrf  enarteti  bjfthf  authtfriiifa/oremidj  Tb9l        ' 
thr  «lan-i-  111  thf  iir<»t  rharter  of  the  said  eorporat ion,  whereby  tlie 
trn-*itf**  thri«  «ii  ui-n*  limitttl  tii  In*  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  reaid-       * 
ui|;  Hithiti  ti\i*  nides  of  the  academy  and  school  aforesaid,  althoagli      "I 
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license  was)  pveu  in  the  said  charter,  to  set  up  the  8auie  at  any  place 
within  the  naid  province,  which  the  said  truHtiH.\s  slioulU  judge  to  be 
most  convenient^  80  far  as  the  same  chmse  limits  the  api>oiiitment  of 
trustees  to  persons  residing  within  five  niiU*s  of  the  said  academy  and 
school,  be,  and  the  same  is  hen^by  annulled,  repealed,  and  made  void. 

Section  10.  And  be  it  further  enavivd  by  the  authority  aforesaidjTliAt 
the  trustees  hereinbefore  appointed,  and  their  successors,  shall  and  may 
ask,  demand,  sue  for,  re<*over,  and  receive  all  evidences,  mortgages, 
siHN'ialties,  <leeds,  and  instruments,  and  all  iia])ers,  books  of  account 
and  record,  and  the  library,  ]diilost)phical  apparatus,  and  seals  of  the 
said  cor|>oration ;  and  all  <lebt8,  dues,  and  demands  to  the  same  owing, 
belonging,  a<*eniing,  or  ap])ei'taining.  Au<l  in  ease  any  person  or  per- 
sons having  the  (Mistody  of  the  said  library,  appanitus,  mortgages, 
s{)ecialties,  deeds,  or  instniments,  or  other  i>a])ers,  books  of  records  of 
the  said  tH)ri>orati<»n,  or  having  iK>ssession  of  the  real  estate  of  the  said 
cori)oratiou,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  refuse  to  deliver  up  the  same  when 
demanded,  it  shall  and  may  Im*  lawful  for  the  trustees  of  the  said  college 
to  sumnum  any  person  so  refusing  before  any  two  justices  of  the  peace 
of  the  city  or  the  county  where  the  said  real  estate  lies,  or  the  detainer 
of  any  of  the  reconls,  or  other  articles  afon^said,  resides,  who  are  hereby 
authoriz4Ml  and  empowertnl  to  inquire  into  tlie  said  complaint,  in  a  sum- 
mary way,  and  give  judgment  therein  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet  accord- 
ing to  the  merits  and  justice  of  the  case;  and  if  such  judgment  be  given 
against  the  detainer  of  any  of  the  said  deeds,  specialties,  mortgages 
or  other  articles  before  enumerated,  and  if  such  detainer  shall  still  re- 
Aise  to  deliver  the  same,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  justices, 
and  they  are  hereby  recpiired  to  conuuit  such  i-efuser  to  prison,  there 
to  remain  without  bail  or  mainprise,  until  the  said  judgment  be  (H>m- 
pliiHl  with.  And  in  the  case  of  real  estate,  the  said  justices  shall  carry 
such  judgment  into  executi<m,  by  issuing  a  writ  of  )K»ssession  to  the 
slieriO*  of  the  4*ounty^  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  authorized  to  do 
by  an  ju*t  of  ass4*mbly,  intithnl,  •*ylw  xVvt/or  the  naUof  (foodtt  distrained 
*'\for  rent,  and  to  necure  nnvh  {fimdn  to  the  person  dixtraininff  the  same^  for 
**  the  better  seeurity  of  rvntn^  and  for  other  purposes  then  in  mentioned  ^''^  in 
case  of  t«*nants  holding  <iver  their  terms :  I'rorided  altraysy  That  if  either 
of  the  said  parties  shall  demand  a  jury  to  Im'  summone«l,  to  tr}''  the  said 
matt4T  in  dispute,  the  said  justices  shall  cause  a  jury  forthwith  to  come 
bt'foiv  them  theivuiHUi,  in  the  same  manner  as  juries  an'  had  in  the  case 
of  tenants  holding  over  their  tenns  as  aforesiiid;  and  the  said  justices 
shall  give  jmlgnuait  juirsuant  to  the  verdict  of  such  jur}*^,  and  pnx'eed 
to  the  exei'ution  thereof*,  iis  is  herein  and  hereby  directed. 

SF.rTioN  17.  And  fn*  it  further  enacted  Itythe  authority  aforesaid  j  That 
the  civil  oftii^ers,  ministers  of  the  g<»si>el,  and  other  ]M'i'sons  by  this  act 
0<»ustitute<i  and  ap]>oiuted  trustees  of  the  said  university,  and  their  suc- 
cessors duly  t*hosen,  nomiuati*<l  and  ap|>ointe<l,  be  one  community,  iHMiy 
politick  and  corporate,  to  have  per^ietuul  succession  and  continuance 
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Tor  rv<T.  hy  the  ii:iiiu%  stytei  and  title  a8  aforesaid,  and  that  by  the  said 
nanM'  tlicy  >1tall  In*  rapahle  and  able  in  law  to  sue  and  be  fined,  have 
and  niaki*  a  romntoii  hinil,  and  the  aanie  at  their  pleaaure  to  break  and 
u\U'i\  to  niakr  ni1«*>  and  Htatiiti'K,  and  to  do  ever^ihiufT  nec^eaaary  and 
ni'«-«liul  for  the  u'mmI  i;ov«*mDi€*iit  and  p«rfe<*t  eMtabliahnient  of  the  said 
uni\f*isit\ ;  and  tlu*  |iniV(>KU  vic*e-provoiit  and  profeamirH  hereafer  to  be 
a|»|M»iiit<*il  and  «onMiitntHl  by  the  tnisteeH  afureaaid,  ahall  be  named, 
>t\hil,  and  iiititli*^!.  The  Pn»v<Mt,  VirePnivoHt,  and  ProfesHora  of  the 
>anie  rnivn-^ily;  and  the  uanie«  Mtyle^aud  title  of  the.  b^Ml)"  or  faculty, 
r4ini|N>^Ml  ot'  thi*  saal  |n'ovost«  vi«*e  pruvoKt,  and  iirofeaaora,  shall  be, 
Thi*  ri«i\i»>t,  Nice  Pr«>vtist,  and  'rrofessors  of  the  University  of  the 
Mule  lit'  ri'mi-^vhania. 

■ 

Skciho  In.  AhtllH' it/nrthertHaeted  hfftkraMthoritjfaforeaaidjTimt 
the  said  tiif^ti-o  >hal]  at  all  timeK«  wlien  ie4|uired,  submit  the  books, 
;u*euiini.s  and  i nMioniy  of  the  naid  «*f>r|ioratioii,  to  the  free  examination 
ot"\isit<ii>  to  1m'  ;ip|N»int<-d  t'niui  time  to  time  b^*  the  representatives  of 
th<*  ti«Miii«  li  ot  ilii.H  4*oninionwi*alth  in  in'uerul  assembly  met. 

Sk<:'||«*n  I**.  AntI  f*t'  it  further  enacieil  by  the  authoniynfortMaidyTtiaX 

the  tniM«M->  ;i)i|MiiiitiHl  by  thiM  a«'t,  or  u  unOority  of  them,  shall  meetin 

thr  liall  oi  tli«*  iini\«*i^ity  atbresaid,  in  the  Airenoim  on  the  first 'Wed- 

iirs4la>  Ml  h«««iidN-i-  n<'\t,  and  after  being  dniy  qualitied  as  thiaaet 

|iii'M  mIm-.  )iitNf«d  to  the  ext*<'titiou  of  their  trnst^ 

JuiiN  Kavahu,  Mpeakir. 

F.mtitid  infii  n  Imr,  at  VhitiuMphiiU  Off  Saturdajf^  the 
Tlli>M.vs  I'vim:.  link  of  the  general  aaiiemMff. 


X. 


I  li.inUL:r  SrbcM*!  uf  l*Mla«h  IpbU  ) 

.'In  Att  t"  ttptul  ftart  of  an  ati^  imtitini^  ^^Aa  Art  to  cM^rm  /Ac  EwMm 
titnl  luttnst^  nftht  t'utttttr^  Aiailrm^^aHtl  Charitable  tkhool  o/tkeeitg 
of  i*h.fit-i*  liti.ni,  HHtl  tn  amtttd  and  altrr  thr  rharirrn  ihtreof  roi|/brM« 
ii/i/v  /««  iht  ffinlutinn  ami  f##  tht  amntitHtioH  and  yorrrnmcHt  of  ikia 
tftrthf'h.*«tiiifi.  II nd  tit  rret't  the  $a mt  into  a  Vmi reruityr 

S»  f  TitiN  1.  w  ilKKKAS  by  the  c*onstitnthin  of  this  commonwealtliy 
If  i-^  d««).ii«<l  and  |ii«i\  ide«l,  **That  all  ivli^ions  MM'ieties  or  bodies  of 
in*-ii.  lit  ittMiMi*  iinilol  oi  inn»r|Nini(«*<l  tor  the  Mlvuneement  of  religMNi 
«•!  li-.iihii  ^'.  111  i«*i  tiihfi  pmnMand  rharitabli*puqN»Mii,  Hhall  be  enoaor- 
:il:«  d  and  |iii't«i  ti  d.  in  the  enjuynient  of  the  privilfjfes,  immunitiea,  and 
«  ot.it*-^.  wliri  li  (Im  >  uerearrUht4iUie«l  toi*njoy,or  ronid  of  rij[(ht  have  en* 
j*>>rii«  uhdii  tla  Uw7«  and  furmcrcuiibtitutiun  of  this  state,'' 
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Ami  whiTCdH,  l>y  two  dmrters  of  iiutoqmratioii,  {fi'aiit<»<I  by  the  late 
pruprietarit'sor  IVunsylvaiiui,  tliei*e  i»xistecl  within  this  rominouwealth, 
on  the  twiMity-sfVtMith  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  <air  Lonl  one 
thoiiMand  s4*V4mi  hundred  and  m^venty-niiie,  an  anrient  i'oriM>ration  and 
body  politick,  by  the  nanus  style,  and  tith»  «>f  **  The  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
\v^i\  Academy,  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  province 
of  iVniisylvania,*"  which  e4)r|Hirati<m,  at  tin*  time  of  passing  the  act, 
herein  atHer  nnntioneil,  was  S4MZ4*d,  )N>ssessi*d  of,  andintitled  unto  many 
riglils  and  franchises,  and  divers  estates,  ri^aU  pers4>nal,  :ind  mixed,  and 
by  tin*  constitution  and  laws  of  this  statts  was  intitled  to  the  publick 
protccti<ni  and  encouragement,  in  the  4'njoynn*nt  and  free  use  and  exer- 
cise ther4'4»f.  in  c<intbrmity  to  the  ciriginal  d4*sii;n,  will,  and  intention  of 
tin*  foun4lers,  ihincu's,  an4l  benc'factors  4>f  th4'  said  S4*minary  4>f  learning, 
in  the  s^ime  mann4*r  as  it  4'4inld  of  right  have  hehi,  (H*4'U]aed,  and  enjoyed 
the  sanu',  under  the  tbrnn^r  laws  aiul  4'4>nstitution  4>f  this  stat4>. 

.4/1*/  irhrrt'iiM^  by  tin*  siiicl  hei-ein  aft4'r  menti(»ned  a4t,whi4'h  was  passed 
4m  the  sai4l  tW4»nty-si»V4»nth  day  4)f  Nov4*mber,  in  the  year  of  m\r  Ijonl 
one  thciusaml  sf>vt*n  hundred  and  S4*v4*ntyniney  the  Raicl  trust4M\s  ancl 
4*4)rporati4)n.  and  als4i  th4*])r4)V4>st,  vicv-provi^st,  pr<»fcss4>rs,  and  all  other 
mast4*rs,  t4'a4'hers,  minist4M-s,  and  4>tlie4'rs  of  tin*  said  college,  suriidemy, 
and  charitable  sc^lnnd,  W4*re  without  /rm/%7Mrv, legal  process, or  proof 
of  misns4'r  or  fm-feiturc*,  deprivtHl  of  thc'ir  said  charters,  franchises,  and 
estate's,  ancl  tlie  s;ii4l  bt»ard  of  trust4»4'S  and  faculty  were  declared  to  be 
**4liss<ilv«Ml  ami  vacatc'il,  and  the  superintendence  and  trust,  together 
with  :ill  and  singular  the  iMiwers,  authoriti4's,and  4>stat4's,ival,  i>ersonal, 
and  mi\4Hl.  of  tin*  said  collt>ge,  academy,  and  charitabh*sch4K>l,  were  by 
the  said  a4t.  «leclared  to  pass  t«»,  devcdve  uiMm,  and  be  vested  in  a  new 
4'orix»rati4>n  or  bcHly  politick  tluMvby  crinited  and  4*stablished,  by  the 
niina*,  styh*,  and  title  of  'Tin*  Trust4M*s  of  the  I'niversity  of  tlie  state 
4»f  Pennsylvania,'  to  have,  hohl.  use',  4»\en*is4»,  and  enjoy  all  tin*  ])owerR, 
anth(»riti4*s.  an4l  atlvantag4*s  of  th4' estates,  rights,  claims,  ami  demaudH 
(»f  tin*  trnst4M*s  In^rt^tidbre  apiNiint4Ml  by  or  in  pui*suan4'4*  of  the  char- 
t4M-sof  tli4*  said  (ancient)  4'or]N>ration  4»r  4*ith4*r  of  th4*m;''  all  which  is 
rc'pugnant  t«»  justic'e,  a  victlation  of  tin*  (*4)nstituti4m  of  this  4'ommon- 
W4*altli.  ami  dang4*rous  in  its  pre4'edent  to  all  in4'or|N>ratiHl  IxMlies,  and 
to  the  ri.irhts  ami  fmni^hisi^s  there4»t*. 

Ski'I  l«»N  li.  /m'  it  thtn/on-  vinwted^  and  it  ix  hmby  rnavttd  Ity  the  rep- 
rtf*  HtntircM  of  tht  frtrmrn  of  tht-  vvmmonuialth  of  PvuHHylrania  in  gen- 
mil  iisMntihfif  mtt,  and  hy  tkr  authority  of  thf  Hamf\  That  so  mn4*h  and  all 
sin-h  part<  of  an  act  of  gen4*ral  ass4*mbly  4)f  this  commonwealth.  ]>aH»ed 
on  the  saiil  twenty  S4'venth  clay  of  N4ivember,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
cme  thonsand  sc*ven  hnndietl  and  S4>venty  iiims  intitled,  *'An  Act  to 
conliim  the  estates  and  interests  of  the  4*oll4*ge,  acsidemy,  and  charita- 
ble S4  hcM>l  of  the*  <*ity  o\'  Phihnlelphia,  ami  to  amend  and  alter  the  char- 
ters tlier4Mif,  ccmtbrmably  to  tin*  n*volution  and  to  the  constitution  and 
government  of  this  commonwealth,  and  to  eitM't  t he  same  into  a  uni- 
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vemity,*^  i\<  toiirh,  or  iu  any  wiRe  coiicern^or  relate  to  tbe  said  ancient 
iMir|Hiratinti.  wliirfj  was  Htyleil  and  known  by  tlie  Raid  name  and  title  of 
**Thf'  TniMffs  fit' till*  rolle^e,  At*adeniy,  and  Cliuritable  School  of  Pbil- 
mlrlphiiu  in  tlir  province  of  rHinaylvania,^  or  the  said  charters  thereof, 
or  rif lift  nt'  tlHMii,  or  tks  touch  or  in  any  wise  concern  or  relate  to  the 
fornii-r  rights,  t'raiichirtes,  immunities,  or  estates^  real,  personal,  or  mixed 
tluMvof.  or  as  tiMiil  to  di(M|ualiO'  or  disable  tbe  said  trustees  to  act  as  a 
\uh\\  iMilitirk.  iMHlcr  the  charteni  aforesaid,  or  tii  disqualify,  deprive,  or 
dissililf  thr  IhhIv  and  fiuuilty  of  the  college  and  academy,  known  and 
disfin^iiishf-d  in  thi*  rhsrter,  dated  the  fourteenth  day  of  May, one  thon* 
sand  S4>v('n  hiiiidn*<)  and  tlRy-live,  by  tliename,  style,and  title  of  ^'The 
Proviist,  \'u'v  I'lovost,  suid  Proftfisors  of  the  College  and  Academy  of 
Phihidi'lpliia.  in  tht-  provinrt*  of  IVnnsylvauia,'' or  any  of  them,  from 
ran  y in;:  «»ii  th«*  dosi^n  and  puriioses  of  the  said  college,  academy,  and 
(*haritaMo  ^'Ii«h»1.  or  to  disn-anrhise  or  deprive  them,  or  any  of  them,  of 
an>  piivili-^f-^.  iinmiiiiities,or  estates,  what<«oever,  or  of  any  part  or  par* 
C4'l  tlM'n-tit.  i»r  as  vrsts  ttir  same  or  pur|H)rts  and  intends  to  %'est  the 
Mtmt*.  or  any  pai  t  or  fiarts  thonnif,  in  <'  Tlie  Trustees  of  the  Uuiveraity 
of  th«*  >iat«*  «ii  Pi-nnsylvania,*"  shall  lie,  and  the  same  and  e%'ery  such 
part  and  paiis  tlientif,  is  and  hereby  an*  repealed  and  made  null  and 
voifl,  to  all  init-nts  an«l  puriM»S4*s  whatsoever. 

SKrrii»N  :(.  Ami  6#  itfurtht^r  cHavtal  b^  tfie  authority  afore$aidj  That 
thi*  triiHt^f'i  t»r  tli«*  college,  U4rademy,  and  charitable  school  aforesaid, 
who  ut*r«*  ilipiiviMl  and  disabbnl,  or  intended  so  to  be,  by,  and  in  par- 
suan«*«*  <>t'  till*  -«aid  a4*t.  and  the  survivors  of  them  and  tlieir  sucoessoni 
liy  tli«-  narnf,  >t\!<*,  and  title  of  '*Tlie  Trustees  of  the  College,  Academy, 
and  t'iiaMtal»l«'  SiIuniI  of  IMiihulelphia,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Penn* 
svhania.**  and   thi*  pniv«Mf.  vire  pmvost,  and  professors,  who  as  a 
faiiilty.  uiii- ili-piivitl  and  distibird,  or  intended  so  to  be,  by,  and  tai 
pii reliant  I-  •>!  fin-  <a id  ;i4't.  and  the  survivors  ofthem  and  their  sm 
hy  tin-  iiaiiif  ifid  ^tyh'of  ••TIk»  Provost,  ViiM»- Provost,  and  Profc 
ot'  till*  riiiltut*  aiid  AeailiMuy  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  commonwealth  of 
lVnn^\l\aiii.i. '  ^ImIIIn*  reinstati^l  an<l  restore<l,  and  they  and  each  of 
tlit-ni  ai«*  li«'ii'l»>  ifMnstat4*4l  and  restore«l  to  all  and  singular  the  rightB| 
I'raiit  liis«-«.  rniitliiiiji'iits.  oilhvs,  trusts,  and  estates,  read,  personal, 
nii\«-d.  ulihli  t)ii'\   and  «*a4-h  of  tlieni  hehl  and  enjoye«l,  or  ought 
I'ltiild  of  rii^lir  li.i\«*  U.%*\,  Im'M,  and  eiijoyiNl,  or  weii^  intitled  unto, 
KinlihL'  t«i  Tilt-  ^.ihl  rliaiti-iH  and  the  laws  and  eonstitution  of  thisstato^ 
«»n  till-  -«aid  ti\i*!it\  Ni-\cntli  day  «»f  No\i*mlM*r.  in  the  year  of  our  Lovd 
iitif  till  III  *«.in«i  <•  M  h  Ijiindreil  and  seventy  nine;  and  they  aud  eaoh  of 
tliiMn  .iiiii  Till  II  -^iiiiivHMirs.  shall,  and  may  ask,  demand,  sue  for,  recover 
anil  li'ii'iw-  I  hi'  -anil*  and  «-.M*h  and  evrry  part  and  panrcd  thereof,  and 
shall  tj*'l'l  aiid  •  i.|it\,  n**4*.  and  fxeri'iM*  tb«*  Kune,  and  every  part  aad 
pai*«'l  rtii  iitti.  Ill  till*  s;iiii«-  manner  and  as  fully  and  freely  as  if  the  said 
ai't  hail  i.i-\ii    iu-fii  pas-M'vl.     kixi^pfintf  aliraifM,  mi  much  of  the  reotl, 
isiMii*^.  and  pi  I  lilt.'*  of  the  haid  real  eMale  and  estates,  as  were  reoeiTiad 
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by  the  Baid  tru«teos  of  the  nnivorsity  bolbw  the  second  day  of  March 
iuHtani,  which  shall  he  coiisidcreil,  and  they  are  lioreby  considered,  as 
having  be4.Mi  duly  laid  out  by  and  expendtMl,  in  the  education  of  youth, 
and  therefore  no  account  shall  be  n»ndered  thei'eof;  and  exvcptituf  alsoj 
su4'h  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  have  been  ]>aid  in  discharge  of  the  just 
d(»bts,  contnwts,  an<l  engagements  of  them,  "The  Trustees  t)f  the  said 
(College,  Academy,  and  ('haritable  Selio^d,''  entered  into  and  subsisting 
on  4)r  befoi-e  the  said  t\venty-84»venth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  sev<*n  hundrtMl  and  s«*venty*nine;  and  excvpting 
aiso^  such  bonds,  mortgages,  and  otluM*  specialties,  of  the  former  estate 
of  the  said  last  m(*ntione<l  trusters,  as  have  Imh^u  transferred,  cau- 
eelh*d,  or  diseharge<l  by  them,  the  trustees  of  the  university,  for  the 
value  of  which  only  (without  any  ac'ccmnt  of  the  interest,  su^tually  re- 
ceived) they  shall  Ik'  accountable  t4)  the  trustees  of  the  said  c<»Ilege, 
aciiilemy,  and  charitable  school:  and  cwvptiiuj  lantly^  certain  lots  of 
ground  in  the  t4)wn  4)f  Norris,  and  <*onnty  of  Montgomery,  which  were 
given  for  the  pnblick  usi'  and  service  of  the  said  county,  and  certiiin 
other  lots  whi<*h  have  lH*en  contracttMl  for,  sold,  and  conveyed  by  the 
saitl  trustees  of  the  university,  tor  the  purpose  of  Imilding and  improv- 
ing in  the  said  town:  for  the  value  of  which  h)ts  only  as  they  were  con- 
tracti'd  for,  sohi,  and  paynuMit  received  by  the  said  trustees,  they  shall 
be  liable  and  accountable  t«i  the  trustees  of  the  8<iid  college,  academy, 
undcharitabh'  school,  and  the  said  hits  ami  every  of  them  shall  be,  and 
hereby  are  contn*nied,  to  the  s<»veral  ])urchasers  theivof,  on  the  pay- 
m<*nt  of  the  purchase*  mont\v  and  arrears  ther<?of,  yet  due  to  the  tinistees 
of  the  said  4*ollege,  academy,  and  <*haritable  sch(N>l,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Bm*]i  purchase'  niiuiey  ami  arrears  thereof  yet  due,  ought  to  have 
lieen  paid  to  tli«'  truste«*s  of  the  said  univcrrsity,  according  to  the  sev- 
eral contracts  for  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  the  said  hits  dul3'and 
bimajidr  madi*  bj'  them  before  the  third  day  of  February  last. 

SEr-rioN.  I.  Ami  in'  it  further  vnuvtvd  fty  thr  authority  aforesaid^  That 
the  trustees  of  the  said  college,  academy,  and  charitabh'  sch<N>l  and 
their  succc»ssors.  i>y  the  nanus  styh»,  and  tith»  of  The  Trustees  of  the 
Colh'ge,  Acaih'my,  and  t'haritable  School  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  <*om- 
mon wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  provost,  vice  pi-ovost,  and  profes- 
sors of  the  said  college  and  academy  and  their  successors,  by  the  name 
and  style  of  The  Provost,  Vice  Provost,  and  Professors  of  the  College 
and  Academy  of  IMiiladelphia,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
shall  res{M'ctively  be*  intitled  to,  and  shall  have  and  pursue  the  like 
speiniy,  .nnmniary,  and  et1'«*4*tual  means  and  remedies,  for  regaining  and 
reinstating  themselves  in,  and  for  having an<l  jiossessing  themselves  of 
all  and  singuhu*  the  rights,  lranchisi*s,  othces.  tnists,  and  immunities, 
and  estates,  real,  personal,  antl  mixetl,  to  which  they  or  either  or  auy 
of  them  are  in,  and  bv  this  act  restored,  or  which  is  herebv  vested  in 

•  •  • 

them  or  either  or  any  of  them,  t<»g<*ther  with  all  IxNiks,  paiR'^rs,  and 
writings,  touching  4>r  I'omrerning  the  s;ime  or  auy  part  thereof,  as  were 
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|{iveii,  or  miMititinrd  aiui  iiiit^mli'il  to  \h*  given,  in  and  by  the  said  in 
|>;iit  nvit4*il  art,  and  also  in  auid  by  any  other  act  or  aet«  of  genenU 
a.ss4*nd)ly  of  this  common wtnlth,  to  the  truHteen  of  the  nniverait)*  there- 
in  mentiime^I.  or  wliirh  they  ennhl  thereby  haveor  purAue  for  acquiring 
or  |koss4*ssiti^^  ihi'insiflves  of  all  or  any  iiart  or  ]Nirt44  of  the  estate  or 
eiitati's,  ii*aL  |H'rs4»nal,  or  mixedi  rights,  franchineH,  ofticeH,  tnuitis  or 
inininnities,  ill  and  by  the  said  in  |Mirt  reeitetl  ael,  trausferreil  to  or 
vest<-4i  in  tiMMii  I  lie  said  truMt4*eH  of  the  untveraity  atbreaaid,  or  of  any 
books,  |iaiNT^,  or  writings,  i-ehiting  thereto;  and  all  and  every  iienson 
and  |MTsons  art*  liiMi*by  eiijoin«*«l  and  rei|aired  to  (govern  and  demean 
thenis«*lv<'s  a<'«'4»i(lin^ly,  under  the  like  imins  and  iienaltiea  as  are  in 
and  by  tlie  said  arts  ni«*ntioni*«l. 
Sit^nul  it  If  iniif  r  ofihr  kuHne^ 

HiriiAKO  IM:tkb8,  Bpeakrr. 
I-^HUiinl  into  a  liur^iit  VkilmMpkiH^oH  Friday  thff 

sij-th  thiii  n/  Miit'rh,  in  ikr  iitiir  of  our  IjonI  one 

thnujutHti  nt  rt»  hundnd  and  rifihtif-HiHe, 
Tkikk  /ACllAin    \ 4Ln\  IK  cirrk  of  th'ptrHrra!  annembiif. 


XI. 


Adwl  AaM>tuM>  |>4««i«l  :-ih  i>f  >rplriubtr,  ITVl  utilliu>:  IIm<  I'ttlvrmiCjuf  llir  8Ut«  tif  IVuMjIraala, 
■imI  til*  ('«.:i.  .«  A.  Hi*  II.  \  mil  « 'li.inlalilr  Nhuulnl  l*hilait«-l|thiA.  Uiitlrrlhr  tillrikf  IIm  "  CaiTflVl^r 
*A  l*il*lt*tl>  AUtA 

An  Ait  tn  uuitt  thi  nninrhUif  uf  tkr  Stntr  of  PcHHttylrania^  and  ikeecl* 
hy*,  4iitidtmy,  and  tlntritahlf  nvhmd  of  PhiUtdrlpkin^  in  the  ramwum- 
inttlik  of'  I'tuHsyit'tiniti, 

WIIKb'KAS  ihc  tiuHters  of  tin*  university  of  the  state  of  Pennajrl- 
Viini.i.  anti  tin*  tni^t4T<»  nt*  lhenilh*i;e,  aeadrniy.and  ehaiitableiieboolof 
rhd««4l«*l|ilita.  111  tlif  nininHinwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  by  their  Heveral 
|N*iiii(iii^  ha\«'  H«-t  tiiiili.  that  thry  ha\«*a^i'«*ed  t4M*ertain  terms  of  union 
of  till*  >ai«l  t^\ll  iti-^titiitiiins,  whieh  an*  as  follow: 

FirMt.  Tliat  (111*  nanii*  tif  tlie  in^titntinn  In*  *'The  Tnivensity  of  Petttt- 
s\lvaiiia."'  afiil  tli.it  it  b«*  •*tati«»n4-«l  in  tin*  rity  of  IMiihulelphla. 

.sVdfiii/.  'I'll. it  I'.ii  h  til  till*  tuo  iNiatils  *%hall  i*l«*<-t,  tVom  among  then* 
M-l\«'^.  tu«  Ui-  )»ii^iiiH,  ulii».  uith  till*  ):o\fr  nor  for  the  time  lNMng«  shall 
f-iiif^titiitf  tlif  Ui.itil  iirtniMif^  lit' the  nnivrr^ity  of  IVnnsylvania;  and 

that  tl»«-  'ji'Viiii*!!   HJi.'ill  111*  |iii*sii|t»iit. 

Tkutl.  That  till*  |ii<iti-H<.iii->«  uhirli  shall  )n*  ihi*ni«-d  niH*essary  to  con- 
st it  ut«'  till-  t.Kultx  III  (hi*  art^  ami  mtnlirine,  ii*>|»e«'tively,  shall  be 
taki'h  Itf'iit  4M«  l!  1  .^titntiiiii  i-<|iially:  and  in  ra.M*  nl*  an  isld  number, 
Hin-li  fni*  to  !•••  t.iki  It  liiim  «*itlirr  by  t lit*  I'hoic'e  of  tin*  trusitees;  and 
that  till*  |*i.i\i<-r  .k!iit  \ HI-  |ii«*viiM,  lit  tli«*  }»iinri|Kd  ollU'er  or  oftlcemof 
till*  t'.ii  iili>.  }i\  w  i..iti-\i-i  iianif  i>r  iianics  ihvy  may  lie  ralh*d,  sliall  bn 
ib«»?*«'ii  I'lMiu  .iiiiMii^  till'  |iiiitf***^>if«  sii ai|i|M»iiite«l. 
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Fourth.  That  t*harity  Hfliools  Khali  he  supported,  one  for  boys,  and 
the  other  for  pirls. 

Fifth.  Tliat  for  the  future  every  vaeaiiey  in  tlie  l>oard,  except  that  of 
governor,  shall  be  filled  up  by  election  by  ballot,  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present,  at  any  meeting  of  the  new  board,  the  members  present 
to  l>e  at  least  thirteen;  that  due  and  timely  notice  of  such  election  be 
at  all  times  given,  and  that  no  ikmmui  shall  be  electe«l  t4)  fill  up  such 
vacancy  at  the  same  meeting  in  \vhi<*h  he  shall  be  nominated. 

Sirth,  Tliat  the  funds  and  proi)erty  of  the  institutions  shall  be  united, 
and  vcstetl  in  the  new  trustees. 

Serrnth.  That  the  profes8<»rs  ami  ofiit*ers  comiM)8ing  the  faculty  shall 
l>e  elccte<l  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  of  the 
new  board,  the  numl>er  present  to  be  at  least  thirteen;  that  due  and 
timely  notice  of  such  ele<'tion  shall  at  all  times  l»e  given,  and  that  no 
]>erson  or  persons  shall  at  any  time  be  electe<l  such  pn>fessor  or  officer 
at  the  same  meeting  in  which  he  shall  be  nomiiiate<l. 

Eighth.  That  no  professor  iir  ofth'cr  of  the  faculty  shall  be  removed 
by  a  less  numl>er  than  two  thirds  of  the  meml>ers  pres€*nt  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  new  Ixtard,  the  members  present  to  l>e  at  least  thirteen ;  and 
that  due  and  timely  noti4*e  of  such  intended  removal  shall  at  all  times 
)h»  given,  and  that  no  {K^rson  (»r  persons  shall  at  any  time  be  removed 
.\t  the  same  meeting  in  which  such  removal  shall  l>e  proi>osed. 

\inth.  That  the  b(»ard  of  trustees  shall  annually  lay  before  such 
|)ers4»ns,  as  the  legislature  shall  in  the  incorporating  act  direct,  a  state 
ment  of  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

And  the  said  trustees  by  their  several  petitions  have  prayed,  that  a 
law  may  1h'  passi^d  to  enable  them  to  4*arry  the  said  terms  of  union  into 
eflVct,  and  to  incoriiorate  them  in  one  l)ody,  according  t4)  the  purpose 
and  intention  expresseil  in  the  siiid  terms  of  union. 

SKf'TinN  1.  lie  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  senate  and  houHc  of  representa- 
tiren  of  the  eommonirealth  of  PrnnMiflrania  in  general  asftembly  metj  and  it 
is  heretpif  enavtcd  tpy  the  authority  of  the  same.  That,  in  pursuance  of  the 
secon<l  article  of  the  said  terms  of  union,  the  trustees  of  the  university 
shall  clei-t  twelve  ptn's^ms  fn»m  among  themselves  t4)  l>e  tnistees  of  the 
ssiid  nniv«'isity  atter  the  union,  and  shall  certify  the  names  of  the 
ssiid  twelve  |MMsons,  so  elet'ted,  ti>  the  governor  of  this  (*ommonwealtb, 
on  or  l»efon*  the  first  day  of  Deceml^^r  next;  antl  that  the  trustees  of 
the  said  colh'ge.  acadt*niy,  antl  charitable  scliiNd*  shall  elect  twelve 
IN^rsons  fri>m  among  tliemsi*lves,  t4>  l>e  tnistees  of  the  siii<l  university 
alter  the  union,  antl  shall  certify  the  names  of  the  said  twelve  persons, 
so  elecrtetl,  to  the  governor  of  this  commonwealth,  tin  4)r  l>efore  the  first 
tlay  t>f  December  next. 

Section  2.  And  In*  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid^  That 
from  and  after  snt*li  certificates  of  the  elet^titm  being  st>  made  tti  the 
governor,  as  aforesaid,  the  said  twenty -four  persons  so  elected  and  cer- 
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tiA«^l,  together  with  the  governor  for  the  time  beings  who  shall  wlwnju 
Ih*  pretiideiit,  iind  their  BneocK8or8,  duly  elet^ted  and  appointed,  m  here- 
in  and  by  the  siii<l  tenu8  of  anion  in  directed,  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
made  and  mnstitiitcit  a  corporation  and  bcnly  politick,  in  law  and  in 
faet.to  have  eoiitiiiuiniee  for  ever  by  the  aforesaid  name,  style,  and  title 
ol' The  TruKt4^*s  of  the  Tniversity  of  PeunHylvania,  and  that  the  said 
niiiverriity  f^hnW  «it  all  time8  l>e  Htationed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Skc'TIOn  3.  Ami  in-  it/nrihtr  rmactnl  hjf  the  autkoriiy  a/ore$aidj  That 
the  s;iid  tnist4vs,  and  their  MieeeKsons  shall  be  able  and  capable  in  law 
to  8ue  and  In*  siumL  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  aforesaid;  and  to  have 
and  to  make  niie  piibliek  aind  mmmon  seal,  and  also  one  private  seal  to 
use  in  their  atlairs,  and  the  ssime,  or  either  of  them,  to  break  and  alter 
sit  their  pleasure;  and  to  make  rules  and  statutes  not  repagnant  to  the 
laws  and  eonstit  ution  of  this  state,  or  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  t^itlo  everything  ne€*<lfnl  and  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the 
said  nnivei>it> .  and  for  their  own  RotMl  government,  and  the  good  gov- 
ernnient  and  eihiraticin  of  the  youth  belonging  t€>  the  same,  and  to  con* 
Htitute  a  fiMulty,  or  Unirned  iMidy,  to  consist  of  Hiieh  head  or  heads,  and 
Hueh  a  nunilHM'  ot'  profeMM»rs  in  the  arts  and  s(*ienees,  and  in  law,  medi- 
eine«  and  divinity ,  as  they  shall  judge  ne<*essary  and  profier,  ctmsistent 
with  the  atoiesai«l  artiek*M  of  union. 

Sk«'T1on  I.  Ami  f»r  iifurihtr  vnnvied  6jf  ike  nnikority  a/nre$aid^  Thai 
all  mid  eveiy  tli«*  estates,  n*sd.  iN'rsonal,  and  mixed,  moneys,  eflTeeta, 
«lebt*i,  rlatni*^.  and  tlemaudH,  either  in  law  or  equity,  which  at  present 
are  ve^teil  in.  or  iM-lun^  to  eiu'li  of  the  two  boardsoftmsteesof  the  said 
university,  ami  «it  the  Ksiid  eollege,  academy,  and  charitable  school,  who 
are  hereby  iinit«-<l  and  ineor|N)ratc*«l  together,  shall  be,  and  tliey  hereby 
art*.  traii<>leii«*4l  to  and  vested  in  the  naid  tniste^'S  herein  directed  to  be 
apfMiinti'tlantl  iii«'iir|ionit4'd«  and  their  siioeessorM,  with  fulliNiwertotake^ 
ii^eive,  lii»)il.  iiM*.  ierover«  and  enjoy  the  same,  acconling  to  thepnr* 
|NiM>,  true  intent,  and  meaning  of  thix  aet«  and  that  in  like  nuinner,  aD 
ilaini>.  ri;:lit^.  aiitl  deniaiid'*,  of  any  |H*rMin  or  iierwuis,  boilies  politick 
ami  ror|Hiiat«'.  ai:aiiist  eith<'r  ot'theH:iidtwol>oanIs.Khall)ie,andrenudn 
valid  and  •tVei  tn.il  against  the  tru^t4•<•^  herein  dire<'t4*«|  to  be  appointed 
and  ini-or|N>i.iT4Ml.  .iml  their  >U4're>^ir>,  with  fsiwer  to  demand,  reoeiTC^ 
and  ri-i'«»v«Ttlir  -.inif.aH  it'they  Inul  I >een  originally  4'«>iitraet«Hlby,  ordne^ 
nr  reio\tt.iMr  titdn,  the  s;ii«l  trustees  heiehi  diriM'ted  to  be  appointed 
and  im-«'f  |>i»i.irii|. 

S  K(  *  1 1 1  •  >  •'».  \'i'f  f"  it  /ttrthr  *M  iivU  il  fry  tht"  a  h  thoritjf  aforesa  id.  That, 
l>Mi<>iiant  ti>  tli«-  ninth  .irtirle  of  the  terms  of  union,  the  trustees  shall 
.iniiti.iUy  i.i\  .(  ^t.ttirutMit  of  the  t'luids  of  the  institution  before  the  legia> 
l.itntc  fit*  tht-  I  orniiionuralth. 

W  11  I  1  \  M  I'lNiiHAM,  Mpftikrr  of  thf  hotise of  rrpreMentaUt€9, 
i:i(  II  \i:i»  Pi.iKlO',  hinnhr  i»/ihr  t^rmiie. 

TliDHAs  MuiMN,  tjftrtrtior  of  the  »^*mmonwtnlik  of  Pennsjfltmmimm 
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In  lii8  plan  for  the  <Mliication  of  youtli  in  PeniiHylvania  Franklin  out- 
lineR  his  idoas  of  nniversity  training,  bat  all  the  parts  of  the  Pi^oihisaIh 
are  not  wholly  after  Franklin's  ideas.  Franklin  discovered  that  his 
idea  of  an  Kni;:rHsh  sehool  education  was  not  suthrient  io  win  the  (Inan- 
eial  sui>port  of  all  tlie  subscribers.  Many  of  them  thought  that  pro- 
vision should  be  nunle  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  it 
was  in  order  to  gain  the  advantage  of  the  support  of  these  gentlemen 
that  Franklin,  in  his  spirit  of  compromise,  inserted  this  clause: 

When  youth  nro  Ut\t\  that  tho  ^rc.it  men,  whos(>  liwK  And  net  ions  they  read  in 
history,  «pok««  two  of  the  best  htngna^cH  that  ever  w«»re,  tlie  nnwt  i*xproK8i%*e,  ropi- 
ons.  h«snitiful;  and  that  tho  fiufst  writingH,  the  mont  cornet  oom|N>Hi t ions,  the  nioAt 
)H»rt<'ot  ]ir(NlnrtiouA  uf  hiiiuan  vtil  and  wiHdoni,  aro  in  thoHe  huiKua^^oH,  wliich  liav« 
«mduriMl  for  aj^oN,  and  will  ondnrc  while  there  are  men;  that  no  tranKlatioii  can  do 
th«'m  juRtiee,  or  gi^'*' the  ]»leasnre  t'oiind  in  reading;  tin*  ori|];inals;  that  those  Inu- 
Kna;;eii  contain  all  Acienee;  that  one  of  them  ih  he<M»nie  alniuHt  nniverBal,  being  tho 
language  of  learned  men  in  all  countries;  ami  that  to  understand  them  is  a  dis- 
tinguiNhing  ornament;  they  Diay  Ih«  thereby  made  desinmH  «»f  learning  those  lau- 
gnages  and  their  industry  Hhar]»ened  in  tlu^  aeiiuisition  of  them.  All  intended  for 
divinity  nhoiild  be  tauglit  Latin  and  (ireek  ;  fi»r  physif*,  the  Latin,  <ii'eek,  and  rrcmli ; 
for  law,  the  I^atin  and  Kreueh;  for  merchants,  the  Freneh,  (ferniau.  and  SpaniHli; 
and,  though  all  nhould  not  be  oom]*elled  to  learn  Latin,  <ireek.  or  th«*  nioilern  f<»r- 
eign  languages,  yet  none  that  have  an  anient  to  learn  them  should  be  refused;  their 
Knglishy  arithmetic,  and  other  studies  abiudutely  neceMsary,  lH*iug  at  the  same  time 
not  neglected. 

To  strengthen  his  defense  of  English  studies  he  wrote  at  this  time 
his  Sketch  of  an  English  School',  which  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
at  his  pi-ess  but  «lid  not  rweive  murh  attention.  At  the  opening  of  tho 
At^idemy  Mr.  Peters  prca<*hc<l  a  sermon  which  wju*  favorably  nMjeived 
and  printetl  in  pamphlet  form  at  Franklin's  prt)ss;  with  chanu*teristic 
8aga4*ity  Franklin  »i»wod  together  his  pamphlets  **A  Sketch  of  an  Eng- 
lish ^k:hool,''  with  Mr.  Peters's  sermon  and  so  got  his  notitms  before 
the  public.  Forty  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Academy,  Frank- 
lin wmte  his  Observations  Relating  to  the  Intentions  of  the  Original 
Founders  of  the  Academy  in  Phihulelphia,  which  are  ap])ended,  and 
in  which  may  be  found  an  elaboration  «>f  his  views  with  respect  tt)  e<l- 
ucation.  lie  anticipated  the  revolt  ag<iinst  the  classics  which  li:is  come 
in  our  day  and  has  resolved  Latin  and  (ire<>k  into  the  region  of 
thedeail.  It  is  not  inexpedient  to  say  that  Franklin's  idea  of  study- 
ing such  languages  as  would  be  of  utility  to  those*  who  pursued  them 
is  the  correct  principle  in  that  department  of  e4lu<>ation.  In  conform- 
ity with  Franklin's  noti<»n  we  have  the  modern  ••kN'tivecoursi*,  whirh  is 
the  practical  result  of  Franklin's  challenge  of  the  advantage  and  util- 
ity of  compelling  all  |>ersons  who  pursue  higher  educaticni  to  pursue 
the  Hiune  Hubjects  in  the  same  Wiiy  for  dit1en*nt  ends.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  then^  is  a  t4Mieh  of  hunionms  satire  when  Franklin  writes  in  a 
Hpirit  of  compromise  that  *Mio  translations  can  do  tln^  finest  writings 
in  liHtin  and  (ireek  justice/  or  give  the  ^'ph*asure  found  in  re;iding 
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FliH  expcrimciitH  in  electricity  had  already  been  recognized  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France,  and  tie  was  welcomed  by  the  literary  and  learned 
men  of  the  time.  Fninklin^A  defect8  in  educiition  were  never  su8pe<*ted 
by  tlie  academic  world  that  songlit  hin  Rociety.'  He  wa8  a  genius  in  his 
c^ipacity  for  n'a<ling,  a  goo4l  liRtener,  and  though  easy  in  his  manners, 
gay  and  witty,  he  never  Kought  to  indulge  the  company  with  "  flasheA 
of  silence.*'  No  HcK)uer  had  he  settled  in  Ixindon  than  his  instinct  to 
effect  improvements  showed  itself,  and  smoky  street  lamps  and  filthy 
streets  wort*  the  object  of  his  attention.  It  is  not  my  purimse  to  write 
a  biography  of  Franklin,  nor  even  to  catalogue  liis  experiments,  but  by 
reference  to  some  of  them  to  suggest  the  utilitarian  character  of  the  man 
and  the  origin  of  his  educational  ideas. 

The  inattention  of  the  ministry  affonled  him  an  opiHirtunity  for  travel, 
and  in  1757  he  visited  Scotland,  whore  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
conferred  uinhi  him  the  title  of  I>(N*tor.  by  which  he  has  ever  since  been 
known.  Here  he  met  llume,  Kol>ertson,  and  liord  Karnes,  and  it  is 
thought  by  one  of  his  biographers  that  Franklin*s  remark  to  Dr.  Robert- 
son "suggested  the  well-known  Macaulayan  image  of  the  New  Zea- 
lander  sitting  u|)on  the  arch  of  Ixnidon  Bridge  (*<mtcmplating  the  ruin 
of  St.  Paul  V^ 

But  Franklin  was  engaged  in  a  larger  s<Tvice  for  his  countrymen 
than  the  favorable  a4*quaintance  of  eminent  men;  he  was  almost  con- 
tinually  writing  and  printing  pamphlets  on  the  American  Colonies  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Knglish  public.  Tlie  dark  and  dreary  waste 
of  English  opinion  on  the  Americans  at  that  time  seemed  im|>ervious 
to  the  beams  of  Franklin^s  genius,  and  he  succeeded  but  feebly  at  first 
in  inercing  that  darkness,  but  the  rays  of  his  intelligen<'e  at  last  fell 
uiM>n  feitile  soil  and  there  sprang  up  a  liberal  party  in  the  kingdom, 
which,  at  last,  laid  hold  of  the  (iovernmeut  and  comi)elled  the  acknowl- 
e<lgment  of  American  iiulep«*ndcnce. 

The  usefulness  of  Franklin  at  this  time  may  l>e  understoo<l  by  any 
who  choose  to  read  his  numerous  pamphlets  and  his  letters.  Frank- 
lin-s  farsightedness  is  illustrated  in  one  of  his  cherished  <»pinions  ex- 
presses! to  L(»nl  Karnes,  ''that  the  foundations  of  the  future  grandeur 
and  stability  of  the  British  Kmpin*  lie  in  America.*^  lie  op|)used  the 
restoration  of  <'anada  to  the  French,  saying: 

If  wf)  k«M*p  it.  all  the  country  from  tlic  St.  Ijiwreuc«^  to  the  MiimifiHippi  will,  in 
another  reiitiiry,  be  tilled  with  Kritiiih  people;  Britain  it«elf  will  boeonie  vastly 
more  pop II h) II rt,  hy  the  imnienH«  inrn-afM' of  itM  comnierre,  th«*  Atlantic  Sea  will  1>e 
coverf<l  with  your  trading  ^hipn.  nml  yi»iir  naval  power,  thun  continually  increas- 
ing, will  extend  your  iiifliuMU'O  muml  the  whole  f;lo1>e  and  awe  the  world. 

He  ever  lielieviMl  and  lalH)rod  to  effecrt  that  <.-anaila  and  the  Thirteen 
(.'olonies  should  comprise  a  |M>litical  unit,  and  it  was  only  by  a  blunder 

^Inataneetho  honorary  df};reeH  ho  r«*eeived  from  William  and  Mary  College,  St. 
Andrew's,  Oxfonl,  and  Cambridge. 
Tarton. 
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of  his  c«»llf^if:iic  ill  Pari8«  when  the  final  treaty  of  peace  was  made  in 
1  ?><:$,  that  Kii;;lan(l  fkilHl  to  ioclnde  Canada  with  the  United  Stateii.' 

Fniiikliii  nor  only  mlurated  the  rolonieH,  bnt  he  educated  Bnglaudi 
and  i^erhaips  tin*  nnmt  telling  Icsiion  that  he  imparted  to  the  British 
puhlir  y^ns  in  liin  oxuminntion  liefore  the  Ilouiie  of  Commons  in  1765. 
For  the  tli>t  tiiin*  Kn^land  rei*eived  true  information  of  the  state  of  tlie 
<-oloiii(*.s  aiifl  till*  iiiforniiition  wan  conveyed  to  the  masters  of  England 
theuiM*lvi*s.  TliiM*xaniiiiution  of  Franklin  before  the  Uonseof  Com- 
nioiiH  was  ])y  no  iiu^iim  an  accidental  or  impromptu  affair,  bnt  nearly 
all  the  c|iio.Hti«ins  and  their  answers  were  arranged  beforehand  by 
Fniiiklin  and  his  frieiids  among  the  lilieral  members  of  Parliament. 
This  aft«)MH*y  lik«*  pHN-etMling  does  iM>t  affei't  the  valne  of  the  evidence, 
but  by  tinu*]y  .shaping  the  examination  itcoiireiitnitod«  in  the  brief  pe- 
ri(Nl  whi'ii  Franklin  was  before  the  House,  all  possible  information  that 
rfiiild  In*  ciiritiMl  tniin  thr  lN*st- informed  man  in  the  ("olonies.  In  this 
examination  Franklin  was  at  home,  and  he  himself  playe<l  the  first  part 
in  the  inoNt  S4N'rati<*  tlialogue  in  parliamentary  history.  Tlie  wholeez- 
aminatitin  uas  afr<*r  FranklinVown  heart,  and  singiUarly  in  keeping 
with  his  fiuii  M*lf-e<liU!ation.  KxiN»riem*e  and  obser\'atiim  equipped 
him  tor  tin*  task,  and  his  triumph  is  the  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his 
niHhiNl.' 

Franklin  hail  a  nnif|iic  metluKl  of  educating  the  British  imbUC|  and 
hi»  had  l«*ariH*«I  it  in  Ins  apprentice;  days  in  lioston  and  during  the  kn%g 
htni^r^h*  bctwcHii  the  assembly  and  the  proprietaries  in  PennqrlTaniai 
Tin*  lui'tlitNl  is  rhara4*teristir  of  all  his  iiolitieal  writings;  it  waa  by 
bri««tiy  sotting  thf  whtili*  question  in  dispute  in  a  humorous  light,  l^ 
which  the  rcaiirr  niii:ht  see  his  way  to  the  true  conclusion,  that  is,  the 
ciiiicliiHiiiii  %  hirli  Franklin  wislic«l  drawn.  This  method  of  political  6B» 
li^htciinii'iit  i^  iintiuestionably  gooti  in  joumnlisin  and  in  pamphleteer^ 
in;:.  aii<l  hn^  itn  ns«*s  in  book-making  and  public  s|ieaking;  but  Ikia 
very  tendency  in  Franklin,  it  is  said,  exclmled  him  from  being  naked 
by  hi>  c«inteni|»'irarieH  to  write  any  of  the  great  state  pa|iers  ofeohNlial 
times.  It  wiiiilil  hardly  d«i  to  jmii  a  joke  int^i  the  Declaration  of  Inda- 
|N*ii«lent'e.  Fr.iiikliirs  Hnj^lish  ]ianiph lets  are  exquisite  |M>litical  UtBi 
fl»f  uliii  h  (um  .in-  p.irtii'ularly  f.imous:  *'ltuleH  for  reducing  a  Great 
Kni|»rM*  to.i  Stii.ill  Oiif,  I'res«*nte4l  t4)  a  Late  Minister** (lx>rd  Hillsboni, 
uh«n  hi*  «'iit«ri«l  n|N»ii  his  ministry),  and  **Au  Hdict  of  the  King  of 
i*riiHj«i.i/*  rit«^-  luti  articles  show  tine  phase  of  Franklin  at  great 
a«l\Miit.iL:.'.     II*'  u;in  the  first  American  humorist. 

Fraiikhii  w.i^  ^iw.in-  that  piililii*  opiiiiiin  is  won  and  coutrolli-d  1^  tha 
niit^t  tl«'Ii<-.it«-  .ui'l  yet  liy  tlie  brosMlest  manipulation,  ami  that  if  heoonid 
will  tilt'  t'.iViMjMf  •ipiiiioii  iif  the  British  public  to  American  affisirs«  be 
noiiM  riitittiil  till*  \fites  of  the  IfiHise  uf  (J^imnions.  By  this  iirocedora 
hi-  hIiiiu*-.]  rhi-  |ii.irtir.ility  fl»f  his  mind:  he  apiN*alt*d  t^i  the  power  tal 
Fju'I'in*!  uliii  ii  {ii.ikef«  :ind  unmakes  ministries. 


'*^  T   l''l  *ScM*  tbr  v&amiiiMion  in  Big«low,  Vol.  3,  p.  407. 
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In  ap]>ea]iDg  to  this  power  lie  did  not  procee<I  blindly  by  addi'essing^ 
humorouH  newspaper  articleH  to  the  general  reader;  he  wrote  these 
masterly  articles  for  the  education  of  the  public;  and  he  did  more,  he 
became  the  companion  of  the  first  literary  and  scientific  men  of  Eng- 
land and  won  many  of  them  to  the  supiK)rt  of  his  liberal  ideas,  not  by 
format  discussions  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  but  by  exemplifying  in 
his  own  (character  and  appointments  the  nature  of  American  institu- 
tions which  could  prmluce  such  a  man  as  he.  It  is  not  difficult  for  us 
to  realize  how  Franklin  thus  l>ecame  the  typical  American  and  won 
resi>ect  for  America  by  winning  resiK»ct  for  himself.  Franklin's  chief 
service  to  America  was  in  the  exi^erimental  pn)of  that  the  human  race 
does  not  degenerate  in  this  country,  but  that  it  could  equal,  if  not  sur- 
pass, the  old  country  in  its  productions.' 

We  must  not  forget  that  Franklin  api)eared  in  the  drawing  rooms  of 
Lon<lon  when  it  was  a  common  doubt  among  English  ladies  whether 
Americans  were  white  or  black,  whether  they  dress«»d  in  skins  or  wool, 
wliethcr  they  s|>oke  English  or  Indian,  whether  they  lived  in  houses  or 
wigwams,  and  whether  Philadelphia  did  not  comprise  Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  friends  of  Franklin  in  England  were  Adam  Smith,  who, 
at  the  time  Franklin  met  him,  was  writing  his  classical  work,  <<The 
Nature  and  Cause  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  David  Hume,  the 
well-known  author  of  a  history  of  England  and  essays  <m  iiolitics  and 
philosophy.  In  Wat«on's  Annals  of  Philadelphia^  it  is  said  that  Dr. 
Franklin  once  told  Dr.  I^ogan  that  Adam  Smith  when  writing  his 
Wealth  of  Nations  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  chapter  after  chap- 
ter as  he  com])ose<l  it  to  Franklin,  Dr.  Price,  and  others  of  the  literati; 
then  i>atiently  hear  their  observations  and  pit>fit  by  their  discussions 
and  criticisms,  sometimes  re-writing  whoh»  chapters,  after  such  con- 
ference, and  even  reversing  some  of  his  propositions.  Hume  is  quoted 
as  writing  to  Adam  Smith  in  1776,  saying,  **  Your  work  is  probably 
much  impn)ved  by  your  last  abode  in  liondon.^  Part(ni  has  iNunted 
out  that  Franklin*s  pa]iers  at  this  ]>erifKl  'H*ontain  sets  of  problems  and 
queries  as  though  agitat4Ml  at  some  meeting  of  philosophers  for  partic- 
ular considiTation  at  home.*'  All  students  of  iMditical  e<*onomy  have 
hmg  known  that  Smith's  **  Wealth  of  Nati(ms*Ms  the  first  book  that 
illustrates  its  i>roiK»sitions  by  allusions  to  the  Ameri<'an  colonies. 
Smith's  ideas  were  new  and  he  was  working  out  a  new  system  of 
e<^nonn*cs;  in  seeking  a  field  for  the  ai)i>lication  f»f  his  ideas  it  was 
natural  that  h«*  should  refer  to  America,  a  new  country,  as  the  region 
where  his  ideas  might  have  a  practical  test. 

It   is  known  that  the   Wejilth  of  Nations  was   favorably  received 

'Till'  iiK'itlent  ftf  thi>  nix  tall  Ainrrirann  ami  thn  nix  wliort  Kreiirbnien  tof^ether  at 
dinn«T  in  in  point. 

-.*<it^  f«p«^iall> ,  Kranklin'H  i<li<a  (if  Labor  an  a  measure  of  woaltli,  <*xiNiuile(l  by  Smith 
in  Book  ] ;  ami  rou-«iilt  index  to  **Th«'  Wealth  of  Nationn"  title  ''America"  fur  illoa- 
trationa  of  Prankliu'a  intluence  on  .Smith. 
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anil  h.iil  L't«Mi  niHuiMict'  in  crnbTiiiu  tlu*  <itt«*iitiini  of  Kiirii|M.>  ii|M»n 
AniiTKM.  It  is  .1 1^11  known  tlnit  the  st;itrMnen  who  nNiporatiMl  in  the 
t'oinhiriiiM  Mt  till-  I  III  tod  St:it«'s,  Kninklin,  Washin^rton,  Jefteison, 
^Ia<]i>«ln.  ll.iniiitnn.  .lay.  Morris,  ;intl  others  were  hnuifrht  np  in  the 
new  s«-1hh>1  ••!  Ailani  Smith.  Thi*  Wealth  ol*  Nations  had  a  most  im- 
fMiitant  irii1u<iM f  in  thi'  i»r;:ani/.ation  of  ptvi'rnnient  in  Anierira  (I Till 
To  17>!)  ;  till' il<Mriini's<il' Smith  are  trai'ealih*  in  thedebateHof  the  <'on 
!^rrTiitrnnii]  t  iMrxfiition  nt*  IT^^T  and  r<*tei'ent*es  to  the  ihtliienee  of  the 
\\t-.iltli  nt  N.iriiiM^  are  s«*att<*red  tliruuuh  the  works  of  the  statesmen  of 
till-  p«*rio«l. 

It  \>  ni>f  tiMi  nmi'h  to  say  that  Frank linV  intluenee  on  eeoiioniii'  edii 
i-ati«»n  JH  illii*«irati\«-  of  his  whoh*  edneationa]  ihN*trin«*.  lie  gave  to 
Adam  Smith  apt  il)n>trationN  of  tin-  utility  of  the  itlt>as  of  tht*  Wealth 
t>f  Nat ii>n'«.  So  ;:i«'at  ha<l  Im^u  tin-  rhange>  in  AmiTiea  due  to  its  devel- 
opnifiit  t)iat  flu-  inu>trati«in>  in  the  Wraith  of  Nations*  whiehlN'ar  imr- 
tii  iil.iilv  n|Hiii  tlir  Amt'iiran  mlonirs  an*  now  hardly  estimated  at  their 
nri^inal  \alur;  it  slinnld  Im*  ri'nM-ndK*rfMl  that  this  hook,  wiiieh  liurklt* 
I  aIN  *Mlir  mtknt  impt»r(ant  lnNik  «*ver  >Mitten.**  ami  **thc  most  valualde 
rontnhiitiofi  r\t-i  maile  liy  a  single  man  toward  estaldishiiif^  the  priii- 
iiph  H  till  \\lii«  }i  ::«ivi-inmeiitN  >hiiulil  Ik*  ba>«'d.**  was  the  first  work  by  a 
r.uri»fN-.in  M  hitl.ii  \\  liic'h  niailt*  ust*  of  tin*  AnH'ri(*an  ('ohmies  as  apt  illus 
tratii>M>  I't  it^  dtM  tiini'.H  and  |Hiinte<l  to  iIhim'  rohuiies  as  theeoiintry 
whi-r*-  fill'  ni-\^  {Hilitiral  nuniHuy  shoidd  drv<*li»p  in  all  its  strength. 
Had  Ki.iMkliM  ihnif  nothing;  risi'  in  tin*  w«irld  than  eontribute  tliOHt* 
dhi<«ti.it!ori^  t«>  Ad.im  Smith's  iNHik,  hi*  would  havi*  had  a  liif^h  plact* 
.Kiiiiii::  till'  ;:i>.if  i-iliuator^  of  mankind.  As  the  first  iNHik  on  tlio  eeo 
noiitii  ^.i>iH  lit  iritMlfiii  ;;oviTnment  in  AmiTira.  the  \\ralth  of  Nationii 
.«hiiuM  til  •  i.i-ot'il  uith  the  I'tilnali^t.  Ih*  Toriiiii'villr's  neni(M*ni4*y  in 
Ath*  iir.t.  .iTid  hi  \  ■-«•'•«  Anii-rifan  t '•miihonuralth. 

ri.ihKli->  .rir*:ii  II' fil  l!ti;:Ii^h  tipinion  l»y  hi^  a^MN-iation  with  the  lead - 
rii;:  nil  'I  I't  Till  T:niis.  \  sn;;;:«*stiiiii  mily  ran  !»••  made  of  tlir  «*fluea- 
tii-h.il  :iit)iiriii  t  m!  Hiii'h  .i-«<^onation  b\  nu'iitinnin;;  st>nu*  fif  Fmiiklin*!! 
Ijii:1|'>!i  tilt  III-*.  I'aitiftil.ii  oxaiiiiiiaiiiiii  of  the  iliaiii's  ami  journalfi 
•  it  Mif  p'lMi'  ;m  h  «>t  thi*  titiM'  uiiiild  ii!u**t[al«-  lliervti-nt  «if  Franklin*« 
■tt(iii*n'*  ;  lit  -A.i-  :iir:iii,iti-  uith  I'tniki-.  Ihiiiir.  I^ord  Kam«*s.  Sir  John 
l'i:i  jli .  I»  .  I  '.'  i  .::II.  l>i.  t  .iiMiiii.  hi.  Kii  li.inl  I'liii',  Mr.  Triestley, 
.i!iii  Mil  I;  ■  .  ;■  I.'  >T  \-.iji!;*-:  I.iiid  Sht-IliiHirnt.  f  hr  Mar«jni*«  of  KtH'k- 
:'.i  i:!  ,  I  ••:•:•<  i.i<|Miiiit.  I.'*id  r>.ifliiii«T.  I.iiiil  Nuith.  thi'  astnmo 
ii>i  I   ^lf  .):'•.   «' •{  (.••lij  ^I<•It••ll.  Will' .imoti;:  hi>  .ii-i|naintani  fs.     Hut 
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it.  was  with  I>r,  Priestley,  Dr.  Shipley,  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and 
David  Hume,  that  Frauklin  was  most  intimate. 

A  conversation  lH?itweeu  Fraukliu  and  Priestley  is  reeoitled  w!ien  one 
evening,  at  the  Koyal  So<*iety,  the  question  arose  as  to  what  was  the 
most  desirable  invention  that  renniined  to  be  made.  To  which  Frank- 
tin  rei>lied,  "the  spinning  of  two  threads  at  the  same  time.''  We  are 
tohl  that  befoi'e  Franklin  left  I^n«lon,  Ilargraves  and  Arkwright  had 
]>erfectcd  machinery  by  which  forty  tlirt»ads  were  spun  by  the  same 
motion.' 

Franklin's  reply  is  illustrative  of  his  utilitarianism;  he  lived  in  the 
days  of  leather  bretn^hes  aijcl  vests,  and  even  of  greatcoats,  when  the 
l>oor  were  not  clad  in  comfort.  So  expensive  was  woolen  cloth  that  a 
family  was  obliged  to  make  full  use  of  it  when  once  in  their  possession, 
and,  as  is  att<'sted  by  the  recorded  wills  of  thousands  of  Americans  of 
that  time,  the  personal  ai)parel  of  the  parents  was  transmitted  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  family.' 

Franklin's  services  to  his  country  by  educating  England  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  tlie4*onditions  of  the  American  colonies  were  tem^H^iti- 
rily  susjM^nded  by  his  return  to  Amenca  in  1775,  when  it  seemed  to 
many  that  he  had  failed  in  sei*uring  the  (object  of  his  mission.  Subse- 
quent events,  however,  proved  that  his  humonms  contributions  to  the 
newspapers,  in  which  he  discusseil  in  a  broad  way  the  American  situa- 
tion, had  educated  the  public  mind  and  his  intimacy  with  men  and 
women  of  eminence  and  learning  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  politi- 
cal party. 

Franklin's  writings  s<*em  the  si>ontaneous  pro4luction  of  an  easy 
mind;  on  the  contr.iry,  they  are  the  n*sult  of  painstaking  effoi't,  of  re- 
peated interlineation,  revision,  and  rewriting,  and  his  best  pie4*es  were 
rewritten  seven  or  eight  times  before  he  published  them.  Am^mg  the 
Franklin  papi^s  in  Washington  are  nmny  which  are  the  successive 
copies  of  such  i»i(»ces.  It  is  suri)rising  at  first  thought  that  a  man  so 
busy  as  Franklin  (*ould  find  time  and  would  have  the  patience  to  give 
such  detailed  attention  to  the  pieties  which  he  wrote  for  the  pleasure  of 
his  friends,  but  Franklin  lovtnl  details  and  excelle<l  in  the  exquisite 
practice  of  literary  refinement  until  hisanei*<lote  or  his  seien title  pai)er, 
(Veed  from  all  useless  wonls,  illustratiMl  the  standanl  of  the  simple  and 
nmcise  styh*  whi(*h  he  so  frequently  pronounced  most  |>erfe<*t.  His 
fre<|uent  d«'fens(»  of  an  English  education  was  doubtless  suggested 
by  his  own  patien<*e  andex{M*riencein  writing  these  jwrfect  proiluctions 
in  his  own  t4>ngu(*.  He  eouhl  not  mm*  any  advantage  in  tniveling  along 
an  Italian  How,  a  Spanish  liow,  and  a  French  Row  in  the  midst  of  this 


"*Tht*n*  iiTvt  ripiiiiiin^r  iiitil«>M  in  o|»«ratioD  now  in  the  city  of  PhilMlWphiu  whii*b 
win  npiu  oiii*  thonmnid  thrfaiin  ut  :i  tini«*/'     (ClirirleH  HeWr  (iarke  to  Editor. ) 

-S*M»  \V«*ril«*n'H  "SiM'ial  nml  Kt'tmouiir  HiHtory  of  N«*w  Enf^laud,"  remarks  uu 
••cloth"  and  ••  textik*  rabrita." 
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]it«frury  Vanity  Fair  wbeii  the  EugliMh  way  was  so  direct,  HOiHtuven- 
lent,  (UkI  sii  phihi.* 

Franklin  ni*vi*r  outgrew  the  leuons  of  hin  own  eflTortH  in  Heireduca- 
tion.  IVrhaps  n<»  tiett«*r  iIlu8tration  of  the  efleets  of  education  npon 
tlie  mini!  whm  mm  are  called  to  decide  on  imiMirtaut  mattero  is  fonnd 
than  in  th«*  rurinii.s  Judgment  of  the  couiuiittee  apiMiinted  by  Congreu 
July  4«  ITiti,  roiiAisting  of  Franklin,  JeflfenMuiy  and  John  AdamBy  to 
prepare  a  drviri^  tor  a  Heal  for  the  General  Uoveniment.'  The  variouB 
devi«*eA  prti|N>s4Ml  liy  the  nieDi]>erH  of  the  couiniittee  Hngge^t  the  ednca- 
tion  whirh  rarli  bad  receiv«Hl  in  bis  boyhood.  We  learn  from  Adams 
that  Or.  Franklin  pro|M»8e4l  ait  a  device,  ^*  Mosea  lifting  up  hin  wand 
ami  divitlin^  the  IUhI  Sea,  and  Tbaraoh  in  bin  chariot  overwhelmed 
Hith  the  watiMs.''  The  motto,  <M{ebellion  toTyrantH  iRol>edienoe  to 
tiod.*"  I'riibably  Franklin'H  memory  of  hiM  home  training  in  Milk 
8tre«'t,  where  bis  cbildiAh  ideafl  were  colored  by  incideiita  in  Jewish 
biHtory.  may  explain  the  origin  of  thirt  devic*e. 

Jeflerrtiiii  pro|Nim*«l  aH  a  device,  ^^The  children  of  Israel  in  the 
wibU*riH*Ms;  Inl  by  a  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  lire  by  night;  and 
on  the  otbi-r  ^idt^  IlengiHt  ami  Ilorna,  the  Saxon  chiefs,  ftt>m  whom 
W4*  rlaini  the  liiitmr  of  lK*iug  descended,  and  whose  ]iolitical  principles 
and  form  nf  (tovcrnment  we  have  assumed.**  Kvidently  Jefleraon's 
youthful  training  was  not  wholly  biblical  and  the  curious  mixtnre  of 
llebraiMui  antl  British  mythology  wum  characteristic  of  the  constmotivo 
Jt*tleri««Miian  iMilitirn. 

AdaniH  Tor^it  h'l^  Old  Testament  training  and  thought  the  cboiee 
Hhuulii  Im*  of  lli-ri'ulfs,  '^ as  engraved  by  Gribeliu  in  s(»me  editions  of 
Ixirtl  Sliat'to.HlMii  \  *.H  works.  Tlie  hero  resting  on  his  club;  Virtne  point-. 
ing  tti  her  rn^p-il  in«»untain  on  one  hand  and  iiersnading  him  to  asoeiid; 
Sloth,  Klamiii;;  at  her  tlowery  |uiths  of  pleasun*,  wantonly  reclining  on 
thi*  i^roiinil,  iii-i>laying  thi*  charms  both  of  her  eIo<|uence  an«l  peraoDy 
(4>  M'duir  liiiii  into  viit*.**  John  Adams  bail  reail  I/onl  Shaftesbniy  at 
the  (uniiii^  ]Miiiit  uf  his  youthful  education,  and  characteristicaal|j 
lt«avini;  the  plain  illnstrations  of  Hebrew  history,  he  preferred  tko 
ub!*rra4'tii)ns  «it'  tin*  founder  of  North  t^andina. 

It  uiiKlit  In*  tliiMi^'lit  that  in  suggesting  a  m»al  for  the  United  Stataa 
Franklin  wiiuiil  Ii.im-  pro|MiMr<l  a  tif^ure  of  a  saw,or  ahammer,or  aprint- 
int(  pri'.Hs.  \\  f  .III*  tiiM  that  attrr  nrariy  six  w<'«'ks* «lcliberation  Mosea 
antl  rii.iraiili  aii«l  llrn^ist  ami  lIorf«a  and  I^onl  Shaftesbury  were  left 
Itfliiinl.  ;iiiil  till-  rniiiMiiiti'i*  pni|MiM-4l  au  euiblcunitic  S4*al  snggisttive  of 
till*  <'i*(iiiMi«itf(  li.iKifiiTtit'  AnuM'iraii  institutions:  **\  rose  for  Bnglandf 
a  tlu-tli- till  SiMtl.iMil.  a  harp  ftjr  In-land,  a  tlenrde-lis  for  Franco,  a 
l»lai  k  iMu'li-  h*i  (•••niiaiiy,  a  lion  lor  the  liow  Coautries.**    The  United 

•««*.  hi*  iWkmt^  jtt->ii«  ltrUii\i-  u>  tbf  bit«-ulion«  uf  the  t^iKinal  FoaBd«n of 
Ai  .*«li  iii>  III  ri.ii  ••!•  Iptiia.  in  wlmb  br  vi^oroiivK  ilrfeiiilM  mi  Kmcliuli  •tliicatkm. 

I  lit  ^«  «.  •»!  i}i-    I  r.  I  till  Matr«,  bow  It  »■•  (lrvilu|ie«|  aucl  aduptod;  W 
i*r|i%rtii.riil  tfl   >UU-,  l!<«. 
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States  was  to  appear  ui)on  the  lN)rcler  by  its  initials,  and  the  goddess  of 
liberty  in  armor,  with  a  spear,  cap,  and  shield,  was  to  support  the  em- 
blazonment; Justice,  with  her  naked  sword,  wastoguanl  all.  All  was 
to  be  under  ^Hhe  eye  of  l*rovidence  in  a  radiant  triangle,  whose 
glory  extends  over  the  shield  and  l>eyond  the  llgures.  Motto:  <B 
Pluribus  Unum/*'  And  round  the  whole  the  legend  "Seal  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  MIXHXXXVI.'^  Franklin  seems  to 
have  won  the  committee  to  his  idea,  an<l  on  the  other  side  of  the 
seal  Phara4>h  was  to  sit  in  his  chariot,  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and 
a  sword  in  his  liand,  passing  through  the  divided  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea  in  pursuit  of  the  Heeing  Israelites.  Hut  even  here  Franklin  illus- 
trated his  diphiniacy  by  compromising  with  Jefferson  in  the  device 
of  a  jnllar  of  lire  in  a  chmd,  expressive  of  the  Divine  presence  which 
beamed  on  Moses,  who  st4>od  on  the  shore  extending  his  hand  over 
the  waters  and  <*ausing  the  fearful  overflow.  Franklin's  motto  was 
retained.  Happily  for  the  device  on  our  national  seal,  Dr.  Franklin 
at  this  time  was  sent  to  France  an<l  (»ther  committees,  following  out  the 
suggestions  of  Franklin^s  famous  st4»ry  ot  the  hatter,  suppressed  all  of 
the  original  design  except  the  motto  and  the  eye  of  Providence. 

It  was  on  this  voyage  to  France,  rough  and  painful,  that  Franklin, 
though  suffernig  the  miseries  of  unwholesome  accommoilations  and  al- 
ilM)st  continuous  w»a-sickness,  "C4)ntrived  every  day  to  take  the  tempera-^ 
ture  of  the  04*ean,  in  order  to  verify  anew  his  discovery  of  the  warmth 
of  t4ie  (fulf  Stream."^  He  could  no  more  resist  the  opi)ortunity  of  mak- 
ing ex|HTimeuts  than  he  could  resist  being  cheerful.  An  interesting 
collection  of  data  might  l>e  made  from  his  writings  illustrative  of  his  no- 
tions on  experiment^ition.  It  may  be  said  that  scarcely  a  page  of  his 
collec^ted  works  fails  to  contain  some  suggestion  of  experiment  to  de- 
termine the  us4»fulness  of  a  proposition.  Franklin's  chief  influen(*e  in 
American  eilucation  is  due  to  his  starting  this  enginery  of  exi)eriment, 
and  in  the  wake  <»f  his  useful  life  there  followed  a  noble  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  contribute<l  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  by 
their  ex]H^riments  in  connection  with  institutions  founded  by  Franklin, 
or  under  tin*  impulse  of  his  ideas,  such  as  the  ITniversity  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  Ameri(*an  Philosophi<*al  S<N*iet3',  and  the  Franklin  Institute. 

In  France  Fninklin  continuetl  to  educate  Kuro|M*  in  American  affairs, 
and  not  only  in  American  affairs  but  in  the  principles  of  representative 
government.  He  ])ut  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Dubourg'  a  volume  of  the 
first  constitutions  of  the  American  States,  and  suiK^rinti'nded  their  tnins- 
lation  into  French.  It  is  of  these  constitutions  that  Thonms  Paine  said 
'^tliey  were  to  lil>erty  what  grammar  is  to  language;  they  define  itsi)arts 
of  s|»eech  and  iirat'tically  construct  them  iiit4>  syntax.'^  Th<*ir  publica- 
tion was  resiste<l  for  a  long  time  by  the  Freiu'h  (fOVtTiiment,  but  pub- 

■It  wart  M.  I)iilM)iir)(  wbo  had  Im»«ii  chi«riy  iiiatruuifntal  iu  publUibiiig  many  uf 
FniukUu'tt  It'tUn  uii  «l«i*tririty. 
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lit*  opiiiifMi  at  la>t  forced  their  poblicatton.  The  effect  of  bringing 
Ameriraii  i«l«*:is  iK-fore  the  |»eople  of  France  in  toached  on  in  Franklin's 
letter  t4>  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper  in  May,  1777: 


All  Kun>|ir  in  on  uiir  side  6{  the  c|iiestiuB  u  far  m  spphMlM  and  good  wisImb 
cAfty  thriu.  TbfHM'  who  lire  under  arbitrary  power  do  naverthelaaa  approve  af  lih- 
erty.  autl  «  Uli  lor  it ;  they  almuet  de8|iair  of  meoTeriug  it  in  Europe;  they  read  Iha 
tranelatioufi  of  our  f»epumte  colony  <  f )  comititutions  with  rapture;  aud  there  aiw 
•uch  nuiiilM*r«i  of  tbfin  everywhere  who  talk  of  removing  to  America,  with  thalr 
familie*  ami  t'ortuurH.  anaoun  an  peace  and  our  ind«t|N*ndence  ihall  be  eetahliihad^ 
that  it  in  Keiifrally  l*eli«ved  we  ahall  have  a  prodlgioua  addition  of  etrength, 
and  arta.  froiu  tb«*  «'migrationa  of  Europe;  and  it  it  thought  that,  to  leaMn  or 
vent  aurh  cmigraiiouii.  the  tyranniea  eatabliahed  there  ainat  relax,  and  allow 
liberty  t<»  tbrir  |»t*4<|il<*.  llenre  It  i«  a  eoawon  obeervation  here,  that  our  eaaaa  fa 
the  rauM  of  all  luaukind,  and  that  we  are  fighting  for  their  liberty  in  dafendlng  our 
own. 

Thitt  pusaai;<*  illuHtratafi  mnch  of  Franklin's  economy;  he  wonld  ap- 
peal tu  tilt*  piihlir,  lie  wonld  iudnoe  immigration  at  a  time  when  imini* 
Knitioii  wari  almost  unknown,  when  the  dilBcultieH  in  the  way  of  the 
Ueriiiau  or  Freiirh  or  DuU'h  family  who  would  find  a  home  in  America 
were  sufllcimt  to  keep  them  in  their  own  country.  Franklin  would 
priK:e«Hl  oil  tinivtTsal  priiu-ipleA  and  make  hiMcuuMe  ^4he  caoaeof^ail 
mankind.*'  lie  tourlie<l  the  French  mind  at  the  i>oiut  when  the  alight- 
ei«t  frii*titin  kimlkHl  a  tlaaie,  and  the  effim*!  of  the  publication  of  thaae 
Ameri(*aii  <*oiistitiitioiiH  in  harttening  and  shaping  the  French  Bevnlii- 
tioii  is  b4*yoii<l  «*4iniputation.  it  in  known  that  Turgot  and  Neekar 
«»p|M»m*«i  Fn*iirh  aid  tiMlie  American  Colonien  on  the  gnmnd  of  the  tre- 
mendoiiH  (*o.Ht  tf»  Fnuu-e,  not  merely  in  depleting  the  treaanryi  bat  in 
undeniiiuiii^  tin-  iiionarehy. 

It  in  FraiiklinV  work  in  France  that  gave  ezpreMUon  there  to  tke* 
pliihtMipliy  of'  Ihivid  Hume  and  the  economy  of  Adam  Smith.  Donbfr 
le^rt  tlies4*  thn*«-  men,  Franklin,  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith,  were  the  tri* 
umvinitetit  the  eii;hteenth  eentury.  Tlie  philosophy  of  Hnme,  the eoiWI' 
omy  «if  Atlaiii  Smith,  and  the  pnu*tieality  of  Franklin  repreitent  the  thiw 
rontnilliii;;  iiliM^  in  that  creative  |ieriod:  to  tlicM*  three  intlnenceai  eo- 
t>|ieratiii^  at  a  i-ritieal  time  in  the  development  of  rontititutional  gOfW* 
erunieiit,  the  wiifltl  owes  the  devehtpnieut  of  mmiern  Hcienoe,  of  aMMl* 
erii  iiKlu^tiy.  and  the  triumph  of  representative  government*  The 
meeting  lit  tlin*«*  ^ihh  fop'es  in  the  winhl  by  the  i;iiniiuunion  of  Fkailk* 
line  ami  lluini- .iihI  Smith  in  their  eon  versat  ions  in  E4iinburgli»  enggaile 
a  '^ulijtM  t  tor  pliitii^iphieal  examination. 

In  Fi.iiiklin'^  ■*  MnipiiiciN  iCelatiUf:  to  the  Fdneation  of  Yoofth  In 
l'eiin'«\l\.iiii.i  "  1m*  told  tli«*  re;iiler  that — 


I  If  III'  A  ••!  -■»  ^  it  <  tnir  lurrii  »hu*iM  alAo  bf  ufirn  |imirnteil  to  yonth| 
lU'l  i:i.|i:<  «■«.  •!  <•:.  (ii'ir  iiiiud*  a«  i  *tit«iiiliiiK  in  thr  ii;rliiiati»n  ji»ined  with  tha 
Ali.;.t>  t>i  ««iw  :i.  •..k.iiil.  ••fif'«  ruuutry.  frinitU.  uiid  family,  whirh  ability  U»  with 
ih*-  Mr<«.i,^  ..|  I.  m1.  t*i  U*  »rt|iiinMl  iir  grvatly  iurrvaeed  hy  true  leanuag» 
«Ln'.iiil  t:fl'«il  )m  thf  «'r«at  aiin  and  tind  uf  all  learning. 
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He  practiced  this  pi'e(*ept.  The  tninslatioiis  of  the  American  Con- 
8titution8  Hervecl.  ^^the  cauAe  of  all  inankiiul,*^  aud  everybody  knows 
how  Frauklin  was  over  mindful  of  his  friends  and  hisfiunily  whenever 
he  could  S4*rve  them,  either  in  private  or  public  life;  any  of  his  rela- 
tives who  were  capable  of  tilliug  office  usually  tilled  one.  His  life  is 
full  of  applications  of  his  system  of  prizes  aud  rewards  laid  down  in 
his  Bchcmo  for  an  Eu^i^lish  school.*  If  he  would  give  gilt  liooks  to  chil- 
dren, he  would  give  to  those  who  servinl  their  couiitiy  the  reward  of 
public  recognition.  Thomas  Wren  was  a  dissenting  clergyman  at 
Portsmouth,  England,  who  sympathizing  with  the  American  cause  aud 
pitying  the  distress  of  the  American  prisoners,  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  relief  of  the  Americans  in  Forton  jail.  lie  gave  of  his  own 
small  fortune,  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  he  bought 
clothing  and  medicine  and  f(H>d,  and  in  every  way  in  his  power  con- 
tributed to  the  comfort  of  those  unhapiiy  men.  Dr.  Franklin  was  in 
corresi)ondence  with  him  throughout  the  war  and  as  a  slight  proof  of 
his  sense  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  public  to  Wren,  Franklin  was  in- 
strumental in  securing  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  Congress  in  1783 
and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  fnun  Princeton  College. 

Illustrations  abound  in  Franklin's  life  of  his  constant  practice  of  the 
principles  laid  down  in  his  scheme  for  the  eduction  of  youth.  Utilita- 
rianism has  its  machinery  of  compensation  and  Franklin  ever  worked 
this  machinery  with  sucH^ess.  His  scheme  of  education  made  no  provi- 
sion for  the  useless  man,  and  on  several  occasions  he  makes  an  ancient 

# 

(Hdlege,  as  in  the  case  of  Princeton,  the  means  of  rewarding  a  useful 
act.  He  seems  to  have  discovered  a  usefulness  in  the  granting  of  col- 
lege degrees  which  at  that  time  was  so  shamefully  abused. 

It  is  in  1778,  while  in  his  seven ty-si*i»on<l  year,  when  Franklin  and 
John  Adams  are  associatinl  in  diphinuitic  work  in  Paris,  that  the  dif- 
ference in  their  (Mlucational  equipment  is  so  apparent.  Adams  was  a 
lawyer,  regular  in  all  his  habits,  clear  in  interpreting  his  own  course  in 
affairs,  and  one  of  the  great  company  <»f  human  beings  who  worship 
order.  The  llrst  iK>int  of  difference  between  Franklin  and  Adams  was 
relating  to  order.  Of  this  Franklin  had  little  and  Adams  had  much. 
Everylxsly  recalls  Franklin's  exquisite  confession  of  his  own  failure  to 
acquire  orderly  habits  in  his  autobiography.  It  (K!!curs  in  his  account 
«>f  his  effort  to  apply  his  Art  of  Virtue.  One  of  the  virtues  at  which  he 
aimeil  was  order. 

I  iiiaUi*  HO  ]itt1«'  ]ii-o^ciiM  in  atneiidnient  [ho  nay^]  and  had  sncli  fre<|neDt  relajMefi 
that  1  wnK  alniottt  rt^ady  to  ^ivc  up  thi«  attempt,  and  content  niynelf  with  a  faulty 
rharart«*r  in  that  Tf'«|H>ct,  like  the  man,  ti'ho.  in  huyiu);  an  ax  ofaHUiith,  my  neiKhhor, 
dt^iriHl  to  linv«>  th«*  wliole  of  tho  i*urfac'e  an  bright  an  tht*  wl^v.  Tho  nniith  romu'uted 
to  KTiud  it  tiri);ht  for  him  if  \w  wouhl  turn  the  M'he4*l:  h«*  turned  whih-  tho  Hmith 
preAiKMl  tho  broiid  face  of  tho  ax  hanl  and  hoavily  on  tho  Httuit*  which  niudo  tho  turn- 
ing of  it  wry  fatignin^r.  Thi*  man  oanio  overy  now  and  thon  from  tho  wh(H*l  to  im;o 
how  the  work  wont  «iii  aud  ;it  length  wimld  tako  hit*  ax  an  it  wan.  without  farther 
grinding.     **No/'  said  the  awith.  "turn  on,  turn  on;  we  Hhmll  have  it  bright  by  and 
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liy:  aa  \ri  it  it  only  HptTkled.**  "  Yen^^Mycthe  Buui,  <*  bat  1  Uiiiik  I  like  a  tpeek!*!! 
ax  l>rf»t."  Auil  1  lielirve  thU  oiay  have  been  tbe  caee  witb  mauy  wbu,  having  for 
waiii  tif'tviitf  AI14  h  iiivauM  a*  1  vuiployed,  fonnd  the  difficulty  of*  obtaining  good  and 
hrrakiiiK  liail  hnliits  in  uiher  poiutaof  Tire  and  virtuv,  have  given  up  the  atmggley 
auil  roni  ]«il«*4l  "  tbut  ;i  fiprrhled  az  was  beet  y^.for  eomething.  that  pretended  to  bo 
rfAMiii.  waf.fvt*ry  tu*w  ami  then  auggeeting  to  mo  that  such  eztreuie  nicety  aa  I  ex- 
a«te«l  of  iii\M*li  iiii^lit  b«'  a  kinti  of  foppery  in  nM>rali,  which,  if  it  were  known/ 
wiiuhl  iiiakr  nil-  lulii  uluiia;  that  a  perfect  cbmractcr  might  be  attended  with  the  in- 
r«>iivriiirut-i*  of  bring  «*Dvicd  and  hated,  and  that  a  benevolent  man  shonld  allow  a 
fc*w  fatilta  in  liimM*lf  to  ki-4*p  hia  ft-ienda  in  countenance.  In  tmth  I  fonod  rayaelf 
incorrigilili*  with  rrftp«ct  to  onler;  and  now  I  am  grown  older  and  my  memory  bad, 
1  frel  T«-ry  •trnailily  the  want  of  it. 

Had  Franklin  hail  a  keener  appetite  for  order  he  miicbt  posiiibljr  have 
rcine«*tt*<l  liis  variotiH  writinira,  or  ho  might  have  oompletMl  hin  aato* 
hiiii;ra|>liy.  (»r  h«*  nuKht  have  arranged  more  perfectly  the  details  of 
many  of  his  i^xiNTimenta,  or  he  might  have  set  forth  nomewhere  the 
nu'ans  by  whirii  In*  arriveil  at  wi  many  of  hifl  opinionn.  Tliough  Frank- 
lin is  always  taking  iim  into  hiH  rontldence«  then»  ore  many  interesting 
nnittrix  abont  binion  whirh  we  woukl  like  further  information.  Prank* 
liii,  likf  1  )anii'l  \Vi'hster«  wa8  (*a|iable  (»f  taking  his  ease.  His  hirge  sool 
bad  nc4Mi  t«>  1h*  stiniil  now  and  tlirn  by  lesser  men.  He  woald  never 
have  untUMtaktii  his  an  tiibiogrupbyy  that  priceless  Augment  of  litera* 
tun*,  IumI  ir  ni»t  Ikhmi  pn'SHed  u|nhi  him  by  his  friends. 

Thut  Franklin  was  i^stiniatiil  a  hundrtnl  years  ago  very  mnch  at  he 
in  i*<«tiuiat4*4l  tf»  tlay  is  rvidrnt  from  a  letter tohim  by  Beiuamin  VanghaOi 
datiHl  l'ari>.  January  31|  17H:i,  in  whieb  Franklin  is  urged  to  continue 
his  antf>bi(>i;ia]»hy  and  t4i  write  bis  *' Art  of  Virtue.** 

Ytfur  hii>t«»r>  i*  -i>  r*  niarkablt*  that  if  ytni  do  not  givr  it  eumebody  ebe  will  CMtninly 
Kivr  It,  iftiiil  |irrba|i«  Ml  M  uvarly  Ui  dn  a«  murh  harm  aa  yuiir  own  manageownt  nf 
tbe  thiUi:  nu^lit  iln  t;<f*«l. 

Ii  wiU  ni"ii«i\«-r  prt  ^ent  a  table  of  internal  cirrnmntanree  of  your  eonntry  wkkk 
will  \vT\  n<ii'  li  tt-i.il  t.-  in\ite  to  it  arttlem  tif  virtuiiini  ami  manly  minds.    And 
•itili-iiiiic  iht  •  .i^'i  nit  «•*  H  If  h  w  hii  h  unrh  informatimi  it  sought  by  them,  and  the 
ft  lit  ni  >iiui  rr|.iit.iti«.i..  1  iio  m»t  knowiffamtirr  efllcat-iuuM  advertiavment  than  yoer 

tMii(;i»|ih\   wiitiiil  ;^i\i* 

\ll  ihjf  hi4  K.t|  {••  i«il  Ui  yiiii  i^  alMi  rnimoi'teil  wiih  thi*  detail  of  the  manner  SbA 
»itii.»tM'D  ••!  .1  II4V  .:  |Mii|(l«  :  and  iii  ihiii  i^^imh-i  I  tin  nut  think  that  the  writlagicf 
i'j»  *Ar  All*!  '|j>  itii" .  .Ill  Im  nii«rf*  inirrrntiiig  to  a  jiidic**  of  human  uatniv  and  toeMy. 

Itiit  tl.t  «• .  •111.  »:•  xiiLkil  r«*»ft«in*.  in  my  ti|»iition.  mmpariMl  with  the  rhnaeo  whkk 
\«Hir  !>!•  «*ili  t..^<  i-i  thr  fi»riuiiit;  of  lutiin*  i^rrat  mt*u.  ami  in  coi^aoction  with 
\iiiir  \rT  >i  \  irt  .•  "  whu  h  >oii  f|i*«ij:n  l«»|iiilili<«h)  i»r  iui|irovinu  the  featnrvaof  pil* 
v.kfr-  •  )•  Iff  s  r    •{.<!  •  Mii««>«|iiriitl>  iir^iiliiiK  sii  hj|»|iiuf<»<t,  lM»tli  pulilir  and  doaMatle. 

II..  tw.<  ««>rk"  I  .1 1; '.«!••  tit.  Mr.  «iU  in  |*arii«'uUr  tf ivi<  a  nobh>  rule  and  eUBpIo  of 
M  it  ..li.'  .tti..ii  ^r'.oi.!  .iiiil  iitlii  r  •-tliiiatiini  rovintaully  |iri«rer«l  U|miu  fttlite  pffinHpleai 
4i.tl  •!,•  «  ill'  II. •>  ..j'liAratiiii  |Miiui«-4l  at  a  faliMF  Uiark:  but  \iiur  ap|»arotiia  jaiilpin 
iifi  tti*  iii^tk  A  7ri.>  ',:.r:  »ud  «hili*  parrnie  ami  yiuiug  |>rr«itiie  an*  Iff!  deatitnto  nf 
••ti.t  r  jiKt  Ui*  j?.«  ••?  •  «t:iiijtini;  ami  brtuminK  prepair<l  for  a  iraiM*uablr  roniteinlifa^ 
\.>iii  itiati.^t-f .  11.  it  M.I  tbiiit:  t«  in  uiau>  a nian'^  prn ate  |mwer  n ill  be  invninablo. 

Iiitlutn>«  ii)'*»'i  i\.r  pri%at«-  t-harai-t«*r  lair  in  lifr  !•  not  only  an  influeuee  hUeia 
lift*  i«ijt  a  vitAa  .1.1I..1  !•  f.  It  lain  \t#atb  fbat  we  plant  4iur  rhirf  habita  and  pf^n- 
diica.  It  ^m  lu  }uutb  iL^t  we  take  uor  pariice  —  to  prwftfeeiun,  porauila^  and 
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moiiy.  In  3'outli  therefore  the  tiiru  i»  f^ivcn ;  iu  youth  the  cducatiou  even  of  tho  next 
generation  Ia  given;  in  youth  the  private  and  puhlic  character  is  determined,  and 
the  tenn  of  life  extending  ont  from  youth  t«>  age,  lite  ought  to  begin  well  from  youth, 
and  more  especially  before  we  take  our  party  as  to  our  principal  objects. 

But  your  biography  will  not  merely  t4*a('h  self-e<lurationf  but  the  education  of  a 
wise  man;  and  the  wisest  man  will  receive  lights  and  im]>rove  his  progress  by  see- 
ing detailed  the  conduct  of  another  wise  man.  And  why  are  weaker  men  to  be 
deprived  of  such  helps  when  we  see  our  race  has  been  blundering  on  in  the  dark, 
almost  without  a  giiid«>  in  this  particular,  from  tht^  farthest  trace  of  tiuu*.  Show, 
then,  sir,  how  mu<*ti  is  to  In'  done,  both  to  the  sons  and  fathers,  and  invite  all  wise 
men  to  become  like  yourself,  and  other  men  to  become  wise. 

When  we  see  how  cruel  Rtatesmen  and  warriors  can  be  to  the  human  race,  how 
aliKurd  distinguished  men  can  be  t«>  their  acquaintances,  it  will  be  instructive  to 
observe  the  instances  multiply  of  pacific,  acquiescing  manners;  and  to  find  how  com- 
patible it  is  to  Ik*  great  and  domestic,  enviable  and  yet  gooil-humored.  The  little 
private  incidents  which  you  will  also  have  to  relate  will  have  considerable  use,  as 
we  want  above  all  thingH  rules  of  prudence  iuonlinary  affairs;  and  it  will  l>e  curious 
to  see  how  you  have  acte<l  in  these.  It  will  be  so  far  a  sort  of  a  key  to  life,  and  ex- 
)»Iaiu  many  things  that  all  men  ought  to  have  once  explained  to  them,  to  give  them 
a  chance  of  biM'oming  wis**  by  foresight. 

The  nearest  thing  to  having  experience  of  one's  own  is  to  have  other  people's 
affairs  bnuight  before  us  in  a  shape  that  is  interesting.  Thisissure^o  happen  from 
your  p4'n.  Your  aft'airs  and  management  will  have  an  air  of  simplicity  or  imiMirtance 
that  will  uot  fail  to  strike;  and  I  luii  ccmvinced  you  have  conducted  them  with  as 
much  originality  as  if  you  had  bi^'n  cimducting  decisi«>n8  in  politics  or  philosophy; 
ami  what  more  worthy  of  experiments  and  system  (its  import^ince  and  its  errors 
c<inHideriMl)  than  human  life. 

Stuiie  men  have  lM*en  virtuous  blindly,  others  have  speculated  fantastically,  and 
<ithers  have  been  shrewd  to  bad  purposes;  but  you-,  sir,  I  am  sure,  will  give  under 
your  hand  nothing  but  what  is  at  the  same  moment  wise,  practical,  and  gootl. 

Your  account  of  ytmrself,  for  I  suppose  the  parallel  I  am  drawing  for  Dr.  Franklin 
will  hold  not  only  in  i»oint  of  character,  but  «»f  private  history,  will  show  that  you 
are  ashamed  of  no  origin,  a  thing  the  mon*  im|Mirtant  as  you  prove  how  little  neces- 
sary all  origin  is  to  happiness,  virtue^  or  greatness. 

As  no  end  likewise  hap]>ens  without  a  means,  so  we  shall  lind,  sir,  that  even  you  your- 
self framed  a  plan  by  whti>lt  yon  btu'anii*  <'on'.i«lerabli«;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
may  s<'e  that  though  the  ivrnt  in  ll:itt(>rin«;,  the  nieann  are  as  simple  as  wisdtmi  could 
make  tli<*ni;  that  is.  de|M*ntIing  up<ni  nature,  viitue.  thought,  and  habit. 

Another  thing  deiuiuistrattHl  will  b«>  the  propriety  of  rvrry  man's  waiting  for  his 
time  for  apiN'arin^  upMU  tlie  stage  of  the  world,  (hir  sensations  being  very  much 
tixtnl  to  the  nioiiii'nt,  we  an*  apt  to  forgi't  that  m<»re  monu-nt^  are  to  folhiw  the  first, 
anil  couHcquently  that  man  kIiouM  arrange  his  e-iuduct  so  as  in  suit  the  whole  of  :i 
life.  Vour  attribution  appeurM  to  have  U'cn  applied  to  your  life,  and  tlie  panHin^ 
moment.H  nf  it  have  been  enlivened  with  I'onteiit  and  enjoyment,  instead  of  being 
tormi'UtiMi  with  fo«di*«h  impatience  «>r  regrets.  .Such  acmiduct  is  easy  for  tli(»se  who 
make  \irtiie  and  theniHcdves  their  stamlanl,  and  who  try  t4)  keep  themselves  in 
countenance  liy  examples  of  other  truly  great  men,  of  whom  patieni-e  is  so  often 
the  rharaeteristic. 

Your  (Quaker  c«)rresponiIent  •  «  -  praiscil  your  frugality,  diligence,  and  tern- 
Iterance,  whirh  he  consi«lereit  as  a  pattern  f'>r  all  youth;  but  it  is  singular  that  he 
should  have  forgotten  your  modesty  and  y«»ur  disinterehte<lneHs,  without  which 
von  never  could  have  waiteil  for  vour  advancement  or  found  vour  situation  in  the 

•  •  • 

meantime  coiufortalde,  which  is  a  stnuig  lesson  to  show  the  poverty  of  glory  antl 
the  im|Nirtanee  of  retrulaiingour  minds.  If  this  corr(*s|Nindeut  had  known  the  nature 
of  your  reputati«>n  as  well  us  1  dt».  be  would  ha%'e  said  your  fonuer  writings  and 
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iur.i»nrt-  txiiiii'l  •fi  ure  atieiitioii  to  yonr  liiography  ami  Art  of  Virtne,  and  jour  bi* 
iij:r  iphv  :tiHl  Alt  ••!  \  irf lie  in  rftiiru  wcinM  M4'iir«i  afteittioii  to  tbfui.  Thia  U  an  ad* 
raiitaui*  .itttKil.iiti  niMMi  u  \MrioiiM  i*liar»t'trr  and  which  hringa  all  that  brloug«  to  it 
iiitii  kTr.)!*  r  |il.i\  :  ;»ntl  ii  ia  thft  iiior«siiM*t'itI.  ait  perba|M  iih*i«  peraiiua  are  at  alMwIbr 
tbr  niraiiii  oi'  iiii|iriivini:  their  uimU  ami  chariM*t«*rM  than  they  are  fi»rth«  tini«or  Um 
iurliiiaiioii  !••  iln  it.  *  '  *  If  it  rncoiiruK^  more  writingH  of  the  aame  kind  with 
yiitir  own.  :iiiii  iiiiliii-«*H  uiiire  men  to  upend  Uvea  tit  t4i  be  written,  it  will  be  worth  nil 
i*tutar«  h'*  Ln*-  put  tuK<*ther.  •  •  •  CuuMderinic  your  great  ugr.  thecnutionof 
yi»urrharai-t«r.  .iri«l  |N-ruliarHtyli*  of  thinking,  it  in  not  likely  that  anyiuie  baaidea  yoor- 
•rlf  run  In-  !>iii1i<  h  iitly  maatrr  of  thf  farta  of  your  life  or  the  intentions  c»f  yonr  mind. 

Iti-iii|f4  all  th.-*.  tlii>  immeime  n*vidution  c»f  the  preaent  perioil  will  ueeeiwarily  tan 
«iiir  :»ttruti«iit  t<>%«.irtl  the  author  of  it;  and  when  virtuoim  principlea  ba\e  bean  pre- 
trU'U-il  111  It.  It  Mill  he  highly  im|>urtant  to  ahow  that  such  have  really  infloaacad; 
and.  AM  \niir  ii-Mi  (  hanirter  will  lie  the  principal  one  to  see  a  srmtiny,  it  ia  pnipar 
«i\rii  for  it«  rt)i«  :•*  ii|i(Mi  %oiir  vajit  and  rising  country,  ns  well  as  upon  England  and 
ii|»tiu  KurtiiM*.  that  It  should  stand  respertahle  and  elenial. 

Ki>r  the  fiiiilf  laiiri-  nf  human  happini-?«s  I  hai'e  always  maintaineil  that  it  la 
urri>««ar\  to  pnni-  that  :i  man  is  not  even  at  present  a  vieicmsand  detestable  aniBAi ; 
anil,  -till  iiiitrf.  t«»  |iio\i>thst  gcjod  management  may  gre.itly  amend  him;  and  It  ia 
lur  niui-h  till'  <  iiiif  n*;i«oii  that  1  am  anxious  toseetheupiuinn  establishetl  that  thera 
an*  lair  i  liarai  t»  i-  •  \i-ting  among  the  individtmls  of  tho  race,  for  the  moment  that 
all  men.  uitlimit  m  rptiiui.  khall  lie  mureive*!  abandoiie<l,  giMjd  pe«ipl6  will 
t-Atttt^  di-*-iiieil  t«i  lit  hitpelrsM.  and  prrha|is  think  of  taking  their  shan*  in  th« 
bir  III'  Itti'.  oi  at  lta«t  of  making  it  nmifurtalde  priiici|uilly  for  themselves. 

K\t«  iiil  \Miir  \  ••  W4  even  fnrther;  do  nut  slop  at  ihtMe  who  speak  tho  Engliah 
iiiui:iH*.  lint  iitt-r  1>  i\  iiig  lettltt^sii  many  |»oint«  in  nature  and  pcdittca,  think  of  bat- 

l<-rili^  tilt    ^^tl••lt■  tai  i*  of  UH'n.  • 

Till**  :iii|N*;il  M.is  turiiiii;;  the  tahh*H  on  Franklin,  antl  wast  hmipily 
rtliitit.il  Ml  iMU-iii::  him  til  n*Muiue  his  autiibiouni|»liy  at  Pamyi  DMr 
I'.iri^.  Ill  tin*  ri>ll«»wiii^  year.  TIiih  letter  is  tilnioHt  iirophetic  of  tiM 
pl.ii'i- tli:it  riaiikliii  wiirt  to  hiiM  in  Anierit*»n  lift*.  W|ioc*an  eatiBUilft 
till*  iiiiiiilNr  <»t'  iiM«l«*rs  of  thi*  antol>it»;;niphy,  ;ind  who  cnin  tcU  lioir 
uijiiy  livts  h.ivi-  iH-rii  niiuh*  ns«*iiil  by  that  wtirkf  Fitly  y«*ars  ago  thm 
iiMMii^  ti>i  *«fi  iiiiii;;  nil  tMliiiMtiiin  ill  Amvrira  wen*  so  iniiM*rfe<*t  that  tiM 
:iiiii*Kit»i:i.i|»ii>  iM't-aUH*  the  }irvnx  ti-\l-lNN>k  for  lU'tive  minds  among 
yiiuii'.:  t  111 « HI -ill  lilt  tlieronntry,  and  then*  are  ft*  w  eminent  men  or  woi 
in  AiiKMir.i  t'l  it.iv,  (iti  vvars  of  a^f  and  native  Uirn,  who  wiD  Mt 
|d;i4  ••  I'l.ihkliii'^  Aiiio)iiiip*a|ihy.  not  only  anirMiK  the  f«*w  iNioks  flMlft 
lifl|Mti  till  ill.  litir  .1-1  till*  first  iNNik  that  th«\v  n*a«i  which  ofiened  Qp  A 
|MixHiiiii-  I  .«!••  I  Ml  liiV  liy  Hi*|t'(Hlii<*atii>ti.  ami  which  did  for  their  gencn- 
tiMii  iNiii  itfir  fh.iii  S;iitiii  lN*s:irtiis,  or  KiiH*r*ioii*s  Kss;iys  forty  years 
.li^ii.     I  i.ihkl!:i'-  \iit«iiiio;:i.i|>liy  w;is  a  lMNik-iiiakiii;r  UM»k, becauM hia 

llli-    U.|-«   .1    ImmiK    Ili.tkillU    111*'* 

liii  oM  I  iii.^ii-*--  nf  flic  riinfcdenitioii  sei-ms  to  have  rettliaed  the 
x.ilut  ill  iiin.  .i!  III.  Ill  |N>litirs,  fur  ill  17SU it  re«|iicsteil  Fniiiklin  to  nuike 
.1  -.  i..i..|  !n...k  «'T  !li«  i(*«fird  of  Kiiti<«h  atHN-ities  in  tin*  American  war. 
I'l.iiiki.  I  ili-«« :  'f^  thiH  11  III! misfit II I  to  his  Kn^li?«h  friend  Hartley.  The 
iHH.k  >(  1^  fii  li.iM-  -Mliirt\  five  piiiitK  df«%i^ne<l  hi*n*  by  )^NMl  artistai 
.iiiij  •  h.'i.iM  •!.  •  .11  h  •-\|ire««>iii^  oitfcir  nion*  of  the  tiiflcmit  horrid  fai*ta 
Im  In-  iii<«'itfit  Ml  till*  iMNik.  in  «»nli*r  to  imi»resH  the  mintls  of  ehiklreo 
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ami  i)osterity  with  u  deep  Ken8<;  of  your  bloody  und  insatiable  malice 
and  wickedness.*"  But  Franklin  was  not  a  Eugene  Sue;  he  resolved 
not  to  pnu'eed  in  the  work,  hoping  that  a  reconciliation  might  take 
place,  but  a<lded  **  every  lr<*sli  instiince  of  your  devilism  weakens  tliat 
resolution  and  makes  me  abominate  the  thought  of  a  reunion  with  such 
a  i>eople."  Perhaps  Benjamin  Vaughan  was  wiser  tlian  (Congress  when 
he  intimated  thatFranklin^s  Autobiography  would  make  a  great  Amer- 
ican school  l)ook.  The  influence  of  Franklin  on  American  education 
has  ])een  even  greater  through  his  Autobiogniphy  than  through  the 
institutions  which  he  founded  or  which  were  founded  by  his  followers. 

Franklin  was  a  jn-ince  of  democrats.  The  great  feature  of  his  whole 
]mblic  i>olicy  is  well  said  by  Parton  to  be  *4o  enlighten  public  opinion 
and  to  bring  enlightened  public  opinion  to  bear  \\\Hm  the  councils  of 
]>!iblic  men."  In  this  lofty  etlbrt  he  was  surpassed  by  none  of  his  con- 
tempinarics  and  has  betMi  equaled  by  few  of  his  successors. 

In  17SI  a  town  of  Norfolk  <.V)unty,  MassjR*hus(»tts,  in  its  sixth  year, 
toi»k  u]H)n  itself  the  name  of  Franklin,  and,  sending  notice  of  the  honor, 
informed  Franklin  that  they  would  build  a  suitable  tower  to  their 
church  if  he  wcmld  present  them  with  a  1m»1I.  His  famous  reply  asking 
them  to  accept  a  gift  of  Inxiks  instead  of  a  l>cll,  *' sense  l>eing  prefera- 
ble to  sound/'  led  to  thef(mndingof  a  public  library  in  the  town  whose 
first  iMMiks  were  selecteil  by  Dr.  Price,  at  F¥anklin's  request,  limiting 
the  (*hoice  to  ''such  as  are  most  proi)er  to  inculcate  principles  of  sound 
religion  and  just  government."  Franklin  was  too  busy,  probably,  to 
nuikc  (mt  the  list  himself,  and  recommended,  at  the  instance  of  his  sis- 
ter, Steiniet's  IHsccmrso  on  Personal  Religion.  The  books  selected  by 
Dr.  Price  were  pn'sented  to  the  town;  they  suggest  tlie  ruling  ideas  of 
theiM'riod  and  most  of  them  have  been  put  upon  the  high  shelves  in 
the  UKKlern  library.' 

'Th«y  w«Hr«»  ^u^  ioWawt*:  Chirko'a  Works;  Ifomllry'tn  Works;  narrow's  Works; 
Ri<lKoU«v*H  Works ;  L<ifk«*'s  Works;  Si«liit'y*s  Works;  MoiitcMjiiitMrs  Spirit  of  Laws; 
mackstout^'s  CoHiiiiciitarios:  Watson's  Tracts;  Ni'Wtnii  i»ti  tlio  I'rophccii's;  Law  on 
Rp)i;;ioii:  Prirstlrv'>»  Institiitos;  Pri«'stl«'y'.H  Corruptions;  Prit-o  ami  Prii'stley ;  Lynd- 
»i'\ 'm  Apoliijjy ;  Lyuils*  y's  Si'<|Url;  Altrriirthy's  SiTinons;  Diirlials  Sermons;  Prir«»*s 
MoraU;  Pri«*<M)n  Pmviili  inf;  Prifo  imi  Liberty;  Pri«'o*8  S«'rnioiis;  PririMin  tho  ('hris- 
tian  Srln'nir;  Nmllinnrs  Tri**- Stat«';  Wfst  an«l  Lyttlf*ton  on  the  Hesnrp'Ction ;  St»*u- 
net's  Sermons:  Addison's  K\  idcnrrs:  CIordtMi'H  'raritus;  Htt<'kns'ri  History ;  Lardner 
ou  tlif  Lo^as;  Watt-'j*  Orthodoxy  und  Charity;  !iraim*rd*s  Lilr;  ItrUamy's  Trm* 
Kflitfiiin:  hoddrid^r'.i  LilV*:  lU*Uam\'s  IVrmission  ot'Sin;  Knrdyre'H  S<«ruions;  H<*ni- 
in«Miwn\  against  IIopkin««:  IIo]»kins  on  Holinrss;  Lif«>  of  Cromwell ;  Fnltinin^  of 
thr  S^riptnn's;  Watts  on  the  Passions:  Watts's  I^oj^ie;  Kdward^on  Kelijrioii;  Diek- 
inson  on  thi*  Fixe  Points;  Christian  History:  Prideanx's  Conneetions;  CiMipor  on 
Ih-i^deHtination;  ('ambrid^f  Platform:  Stodflard's  Safety  of  Appeiirin;;:  Hurkett  <m 
Personal  Ijeforniation:  liarnaril's  Sermons;  Shepard's  Siuind  lielifver:  IIiHt4>rv  of 
tht»  KelitdliiMi;  .Ianeway*s  Life;  Ho|ikin*s  System;  Anieriran  I'n'aeher;  Emmons's 
.S4*nnuns;  Thomas's  Law<«  of  M»ssarhiis<'tt8;  American  Constitutions;  Younj^'s  Nif^ht. 
ThiMi^hts;  i'll^rim's  Pro;;ress;  Anifs'ii  Oratitins;  S^NM'tators;  Lift*  of  Haruu  Trunk; 
Cheap  K4']Mif«itory ;  Moral  K«*]iOMitory;  Fitch's  PoemA;  Krskine*!!  SernionA. 
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(t  -r^  *r^,nr  thi*  time  that  Franklin'tf  naaie  begehu  to  appear 
rh#-  rri4f»  f^f  rh*-  f'niUid  StatM,  in  the  Suite  of  FraftUaBd  cT4 
in  «r^iriti#-<*  .iii'l  im  townA/ 

Th#-  U-r  off.i  i.ii  a#:t  drme  by  Franklin  in  Enrope  was  the  aflxittg  off 
h}^  *ti:tiHt nr*-  ^f  th#-  treaty  with  Prnjwia,  whi«*h  crmtaincd  what  waa 
i/iri«i«lfr<'il  ar  that  tifni*  »  novel  pn^posation,  bat  one  to  which  Fnuiklia 
m-AA  tWvntt-ti.  .uifl  whieh  he  wan  iu.^tminental  in  introdnring.  layiag  it 
«|oiiri  rh;«t  fr*-<-  •*lii|m  make  (ne  goodj*,  and  nemring  private  piopeitj 
from  -4-i/iir«*  .iiid  «Wtnirtion  in  time  of  war.  Washington  spoke  of 
rhM  tPMty  .1-  fiiiirkiiig  a  new  era  in  negotiation,  bat  its  liberal  priaci- 
l»l«*^  tiiivf  not  >«'r  won  ftiU  rei-r»gniti«Mi  in  diplomacy.' 

Frank  liir-*  ntiirn  voyage  in  I7H5,  ooutinning  seven  weeks,  gave  him 
4tiotlier  <i|i|Kfrt unify  for  experiment,  and  it  was  at  this  time  thai  he 
irrot«*  hiH  vVaU  'TdU'  taper,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  David  LeB«qr|  od 
thf-  ron^^trurrion.  sailing,  loading^  provisioning,  and  saving  of  shipOi 
.•lid  th«*  wjrifN.  currents,  and  temperature  of  the  sea,  with  twenty-seve|i 
illiMtrifttion'^  and  m-a  rhartM,  and  nix  tables  of  thermometrieal  obsenra- 
f  iiMii*.  It  w;in  till-  eighth  time  that  Franklin  had  emssed  the  Atlantie. 
ami  HAM  |ir«Miii(tive  of  one  of  his  m«Mt  useftil  suggestions,  theeoD* 
ftrnrtion  of  wsiter-tight  rompartments  in  shiiM,  which  has oome into 
«f minion  iim*  finrr  bin  day.  Franklin  t^Nik  tbe  idea  ftom  the  Chiaeas^ 
with  wlioM*  li.ilMtN  hiH  wide  reading  had  Mi*f|uainted  him.' 

On  iiiH  r«*tiiiii  to  Pbiladelphia,  after  his  long  alwence  in  Franee,  be 
rf«-ei%i'«t « on^f'itiilatonk'  addre^Hes  fnini  the  assembly  of  Pennqrhrania 
•mil  frtmi  the  provost,  vii*e -pnivost,  and  professors  of  the  Univcraitjoff 
IVnnH>l\.iiiiii.  uliirh  lit*  had  lN*en  instrumental  in  founding.  The  ad- 
dieitN  «il  till*  |irf»voMt  ami  his  ass«M*iates  is  as  follows: 

llfiNiiKiii  MK  III*  |iro%iMii.  virr>proTfi«l.  ami  |irofcMiors  of  the  l*atigiril|  si* 
r«tiii«\1  trii  •  )••  ^  !•  !%•«  !<•  roii;;ratulat<»  you  on  Toiir  Mifi*  arrival  in  your  nallis 
iiiiipi«r\  ift*r  }  iM-.;:  I* iotii|i|ifi|ii*i|  thf  iliitifftofyoiir  exa]te«l  rharart^rwithdlgal^ 

U  l.iN  ■%<  I'ltt  •  |*.iii  in  till'  t£f>iii-ral  liapptDrM  of  Amrrira.  to  the  MtabUaldOSCtsf 
wlmli  \>>'r  I"::'.  .«}  .ilulitM-ii  aii<l  |tafrioiir  fXrrtiniis  liav^  no  niipiallj  eoolribvlsit 
wf  ri«-l  •  pi'ti-  .'  ir  )i|i«<iitir  HI  p.i\iritf  our  arkiiowlrdKnu-iita  to  thr  j:rntlBlia  whs 
fir-l  (ii"  • '  t*  tlt^  •   lilMr^I  plan  «if  I  In-  iiiMilution  ovrr  iKliirh  wr  ha%«  the  hoBSr  la 

|i|*  4m|i 

Si.f  ...p.rf''..;  .•I'll  «tirt«liiriK  iln-  woil«|  with  ilic*  m«Mt  ini|Mir1ant  diacowvics  m 
1141 'iril  |.|  II.  -p)  '. 'nir  lirti^\«i|«  tM  (  .111(1  IiIm  rnliiy  iif  M'litiiiirnt  early  Migas^  70a 
t"  rr.iit    |r  fur  rififiiii;  .1  -pint  i*f  iiKinir)  inti»  the  M*rret  oparstioasaf  aa- 

(•iit  fur  t  I  •  •■•  .  .ir.ii  rtitriiii^;  tlif^  ^riiiu*  iif  Aiim-ik-.i  liy  iIi«*  propB||atioaaf  awftil 
|..ir>i>^  '  r  ■  i)if\iii^  iiiauy  <if  )u>r  MifiN  to  iiiakr  that  ilhiMrioaiigafa  which 
t<  •■  ■  -'  ti ••  • -ft till  ami  jiltiiirafiitii  of  t\iv  intMt  piilinlml  natloas af  EWO|Mt. 

\t :  "'    *-  -  •    ^••ii'\<'liiii  prti)«M  iioiiii  whi«  h  li.ivr  laiti  IM)  ample  a  fcaadalioQ 

fur  ti  •  .*f«.i..  I- -I  ^'r  It  limit- of  \iiiii  iijitivf  i'liMittry  |M'nnit  thin  ikriiiinary  toiackoa 


t*«  *    .If   !■     V       I-.-.-        •    f  If  ir  Ikfll 

I  li«  i'>i  •  <  .i.  i'f.  r»  iiiU  ft  .i*l  It  :i  iiiii'tiiii;  itf  till*  Amrricaii  Thiloaophical  8oci* 
4i^  Ji. .  •  i>.t  I  .-  17".  >.  AU'\  !•  foumt  ill  ruluiuf  IX<if  |li}{r!c>H'a  #4lt|ioo  of  fVaakUali 
Work* 
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ber  fitst  establiBhraent,  u]>on  tbo  ttolid  principles  of  equal  liberty,  as  one  of  tbo  meet 
considrrable  and  important.  And  now,  wben  n^atored,  tbrougb  tbe  influence  of  our 
bappy  Constitution,  to  ber  original  broad  and  catbcdic  bottom;  \?beu  enricbod  by 
tbe  protection  of  generous  donations  of  a  public-spirited  and  patriotic  assembly ; 
and  wben  flourisbing  under  tbe  countenance  of  tbe  1>est  friends  of  religion,  learning, 
and  lilxTty  in  tbe  State,  sbe  can  not  but  promise  berself  tbo  continued  patronage  of 
tbe  evening  of  tbat  life  wbieb  divine  Providence  has  so  eminently  distill guisbed. 

l^ay  tbe  same  indulgent  Providence  yet  continue  your  protracted  life,  enriched 
and  crowned  with  tbe  iH'st  of  blessings,  to  nurse  and  cherish  this  favorite  child  of 
your  youth,  that  the  future  sons  of  science  in  this  western  world  may  have  addi- 
tional ri'nson  to  remember  tbo  iinme  of  Franklin  with  gratitude  and  pleasure. 

Signed,  in  the  name  and  by  order  of  tbe  faculty,  by — 

John  Ewing,  Provo9i. 

PniLADEiPHiA,  September  16,  1786, 

DU.   FRANKLIN'S  ANSWER. 

I  am  greatly  obliged,  gentlemen,  by  your  kind  congratulations  on  my  safe  arrival. 

It  gives  mt'  extreme  pleasure  to  find  that  seminaries  of  learning  are  increasing  in 
America,  and  particularly  tbat  tbe  University  over  which  you  preside  continues  to 
tlourisb.    My  best  wishes  will  always  attend  it. 

The  instruction  of  youth  is  one  of  those  employments  which,  to  the  public,  are 
most  useful.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  esteemed  among  the  most  honorable.  Its 
succcKsful  exercise  does  not,  however,  alwayn  meet  with  tbe  reward  it  merits  except 
in  the  Hatisfaction  of  having  contributed  to  the  forming  of  virtuous  and  able  men 
for  the  service  of  their  country. 

The  addreHS  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  Franklin's 
services  to  education  at  tbe  time  and  of  the  friendly  relations  which 
existed  l>etween  him  and  the  University;  he  was  still  one  of  its  trustees 
The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  show  that  he  had 
always  att^ended  them  when  he  was  present  in  the  country.  The  proof 
of  his  presence  is  his  signature,  as  it  was  customary  for  each  member 
of  the.lK)ard  i>resent  at  a  meeting  to  attest  his  presence  by  signing  the 
record. 

On  his  return  to  Phihulelphia  he  was  ahnost  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  Commonwealth  and  was  inducted  into  oflice  with  much 
ceremony,  tin'  chief  oHicers  of  the  State  and  <*ity  government,  the  pro- 
vost and  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  militia  and  the 
citizens  joining  in  the  exercises.  Like  Washington,  Franklin  siccepted 
the  <*aresof  the  presidency  but  refuseil  the  salary,  acting  in  conformity 
with  his  well  known  princi])les  that  in  a  representative  democracy  the 
most  valuable  oflices  should  have  no  salaries.  The  money  he  would 
have  re<'eive<l  as  the  emolument  of  his  office  as  president  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  he  gave  towards  the  founding  of  colleges 
and  other  us<*fu]  institutions  in  the  State. 

Hy  suecessive  e]e<*tions  he  was  thre«*  times  inaugurated  jjresidentof 
the  Commonwealth.  His  countrymen  had  come  to  recognize  Franklin 
as  the  natural  patron  of  every  epterprisc*  of  a  liti'rary  or  philanthropic 
character,  and  it  was  during  his  presidency,  in  I78<>,  that  a  general  plan 
of  a  college  lu  the  borough  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  presented  to  the 
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f!c*neni]  :isM*nibly  and  approved.  Thu8,  out  of  leApect  to  the  charaeter 
•Mif  His  Kxr(*l]rney,the  President  of  the  State,"  the  institution  was 
callfKl  FrHiikliii  ColIr|^. 

On  tin*  Ml  of  June,  1787,  the  college  was  formally  opened.  It  had 
)»e(*n  ffMUMliMl  ill  ronKidcmtion  of  the  wantM  of  the  German  population 
in  IVnn.sylvaiiia,  and  waH  under  the  control  of  the  LntJienm  chnrolu^ 
Of  th€>  i*xor«'is4*s'  at  tin*  opening  of  the  college  the  Rev.  J.  H.  liabbSi 
n.  P.,  has  pv«*n  an  int^Tenting  a€(*onnt  in  hiH  article  on  the  fimnding 
of  Frunkliii  Cn11<*|rc.  in  the  UetVirm  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1887.' 

Tli«*  (|ii*  •«tioii  whi'thcr  Ilrnjamin  FrankUn  wm  pi^nMHuilly  prearat  at  thia  fesUTSl 
hull  rf^riit}>  r«*«-fivi*«l  minifi  attention.  That  h«  was  in  I^aneaater  at  Mmio  tima  ia  the 
yrikT  17^7.  <>ti  uii  <h  ranjon  which  haa  licrn  denominated  "the  laying  of  theeomcr- 
f»t4iiir."  :i|»|N  arn  t«i  1h-  .1  fact  whirh  it  beyond  reasonable  q  newt  ion.  A  French  writsr, 
lli-it«>r  St.  .I«*liii  ('n*v«*cii'iir.  han  preiierved  a  record  of  the  event  in  hii  book  ef 
tra\cU.  in  wlnrh  hv  Miys.  a«  f|iiote«l  by  Unyckinck*«  Tyclopedia  of  Amerioaa 
I.iti-rnttirt-:  -  In  ttif  >far  17H7  I  accom|iauied  the  venerable  Franklin,  at  that  tfaaa 
Ki»\friini  til  iViiu-xUaiiia.  oii  ajimmey  to  Lancaater,  «rliere  he  had  beau  ioTitedfo 
lay  th«*  torii«-r nifinr  **(  a  rolIrKu*  which  he  had  foumled  there  for  the  'Qennaaa,  la 
thf  «'vrtiiuK  «>r  the  ilav  ot  the  crremony  we  were  talking  of  the  differeut  aatJoi 
whirh  inhaiiit  th«-  rontinrnt.**  The  writer  then  proccwbi  to  give  the  aabataaca  of  a 
r«>in  rrnat  itin  lMti\i-«n  Franklin  and  one  of  the  principal  reaidenta  of  the  town,  coa- 
r«>riiinK  tl>*'  (•rit;in  «irth«*  American  Indiana. 

Tlif>  aKnxf  Ht:itrini<ur  a|i)H*arii  to  lie  mifliriently  clear  and  explicit;  bat  in  ordar  la 
mikr  aM.iir:iiii-r  iloiilily  Hure.  the  Rev.  l>r.  F.  A.  Muhlenberg  haa  kindly  exaailaai 
thf  nrt;:iii.il  auttM-riti«*».  lu  a  private  Mtrr  of  July  27,  1HK7,  heaaye:  '*IlbaBda 
t-o|»>  of  I>ti\i  kitit  k'H  ' «  y4*lo|irdia*  in  the  Mercantile  Library,  and  on  itaga  IIB^  aa 
\on  iiHiititMif!.  tli«' f\j<  t  mnrds  ««f  >uiir  (|iiotaticiu.  Tlirre  waa,  however,  Booopjr 
iif  tlif  ••rii:iii.il  '\<>:l.  I  wan  tint  altogether  lOitiafieil.  I  wrnt  next  to  the  PhllaM- 
I»hi4  l.il>Tar\  aii'l  ii'iiml  .in  cilition  of  Hector  St.  John  Crevecoeur,  in  pRMb|  lalo 
wliM-h  It  Ii4«l  )••••  II  iran-l.if*-*!  by  th<*  author.  In  fheHrcimd  chapter  I  fonadfhai 
III  •<ili«t4ii>«-  ^«itli  that  Ki^«'i>^y  l*uyckiuck.  and  the  ton veraat ion  with 
iifi/t-Ti-  ««t  tl «-  'lilt  '  nil  the  mibject  of  the  Indiana  of  thia  country.  The 
fi«>ii   1^  •>!•'.  ■-•   !..!'■  f    takf*ii   place  after  the  crremoniea.    The  worda  uaed  by  Mr* 

I  It'.  I itr  !••(   th>'  f  •*riier-«t<ine  are  *  la  preiiiiere  pierre.*    8ach  an  ezplielt 

ri:*  I  t    ^«lrll•>r''   ilrf.iiU.  ronbl   not  be  qnealioneil.     No  man  would,   in  the 
•!•»•»  iif  ri.iMitt    it'*iii|it   to  decri«e  the  w«ir]d   ill  aiifh  a  faahi«in.     Beaidca,  la 

•  •thti   p.iri*  ••!  l:^  nork.  riiiiftiatiiig  iif  three  \oliinieft,  in  thia  edition,  he  givaa 
«« ii|iti«>:.*i<i  ••  ir    ••'iiitrv .  n  ith  «*UKra\iUKi».  whirh  pm%e  that  he  waa  an  eyo-i 

•  •I  Mh.it  lit  •!•  *•  I  ''t-  .iiitl  III*  truthful  rhar.ictcr.  Still  farther,  all  the  liooka  «■ 
}Mi*:i'>.'ri|>l.\  i>{<;>*'rif  hiin  a-«  a  rrliable  author.  I»r.  Franklin  waa.  therelbwi,  ia 
l.ii.i  i*T<r.  It  -«ht*.  Mr  <*rt  \,-4iM*iir  cjIU  the  laying  (»f  the  *  premiere  pierre,' la 


In  r!.'    •  %•!■  :«'-    tti*niliut:  the  n|wniii|;  tif  the  «olleKf,  Franklin,  it  ia  aaid« 

•  •}>« .  I  ill-.  :■;.  i-.     '..  -^f  Kpi^  ii|i.iliaii%.  Preab,%trriNnn.  l.titheraii**,  CathoUca,  II 
\i.iii-    I'  •!  '/  .  Ik.  r-    .ill  t„in  harmi>iiioti«]y  in  the  relebratmn. 

«M  Mi-->  >  •'  •' *  tit*- Alil»e  Hnrrllet  wn»te  t<>  Franklin  from  Autrull,  July  Jl, 
IT'^T     '   I'   IN  i*!i»ri  tif  >«iMr  ro|k|*e  in  th*-  ronnt}  of  l.anraater  and  tka  flaa 

{•r<t.  t«.ii.-  Ml*         «;i«HM  «rrrniiiiiy  when- were  mt-t  together  Frealiyteriaaa,  Epia- 

•  ••I'lliif.-     I.tit>tr*«    t'»rh*i|Kft.  Mura\iau«.  r  falfi  ^aaafi.  there  waa  toletatloa  la 
{•r  I'll' t 

"»••  r.  {•:;,?  1'  >  "Uhilint:  «if  Kranklui  <  allege,  17k7.  by  Ke%'.  J.  II.  Ihibba,  D. »., 
fr>  II.  r:.«  KM-rMt-i  \*tt*tXtt\y  Kevirw,  I'hiladelpbia  Kefomed  Chnrrh  PabHwittia 
lfoar<l.  1«'T  Ar  !.  'tr«-rt 
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It  iM  not  proliablo  that  the  occasion  to  which  reference  ib  hero  made  was  literally 
the  laying  of  the  corn('r>stoue,  an  the  college  had  no  building  of  its  own  until  a 
later  perii»d.  Of  courso,  there  might  have  been  a  minor  festival  of  some  sort,  prior 
to  the  formal  op<>ning  in  June;  but  if  this  was  the  case  it  is  strange  that  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  fact  in  the  correspondence  of  the  times.  It  m,  after  all,  mo8t  likely 
that  (.reveooeur  refers  to  the  formal  opening  or  so-called  **  dedication,"  and  that 
this  was  the  occasion  on  which  Franklin  was  present.  The  fact,  it  is  true,  is  no- 
where explicitly  stated,  but  there  are  many  circumstances  which  render  it  probable. 
Franklin's  name  was  fref^uently  mentioned  throughout  the  services,  in  away  which 
ap]>earH  to  have  presupposed  his  presence.  In  each  of  the  three  original  hymns 
he  ir»  spoken  of  with  the  highest  reverence,  and  in  one  of  them  the  college  is  termed 
''his  child."  The  prayer  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Herbst  closes 
with  an  intercession  for  ''the  noble  Protector  of  the  college,  his  Excellency  Beuja- 
niin  Franklin."  Dr.  Muhlenberg  says,  ''I  think  it  can  be  fairly  in ferre<l  from  the 
connection  in  which  it  stands  and  the  i>eculiar  prominence  given  to  it,  that  His  Ex- 
cellency must  have  been  present." 

It  has,  indeed.  Iieen  aHserte<l  that  it  was  impossible  for  Dr.  Franklin  to  have  been 
in  Lancaster,  on  account  of  his  engagements  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Philadelphia.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Muhlenberg  says,  in  the  letter  from  which  we 
have  so  freely  quoted,  "I  have  examined  Madison's,  Elliott's,  and  Yates's  Reports, 
and  otieother^  the  author  of  which  I  do  not  now  remember.  I  find  that  Dr.  Frank- 
lin in  reported  by  one  and  all  of  these  authorities  as  present  at  the  Constitutional 
Conventi(mon  Saturday  and  Monday,  the  2d  and  4th  of  June,  taking  part  also  in  the 
proc(>4Mling8,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  his  name  or  allusion  to  him  on  Wednesday, 
Thurmlay,  and  Friday,  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  June,  but  on  Saturday,  9th,  his 
name  again  ap]>ears.  Here  is  a  margin  to  render  it  probable  that  he  was  absent 
for  cause." 

A  hundred  y«ir»  after  tlie  founding  of  Franklin  College,  on  the  oc- 
04)8ion  of  the  centennial  annivers^iry  of  the  foundation  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  an  a<Idre8s  on  Franklin  was  delivered  by  William 
Pepper,  m.  d.,  ll.  d.,  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.' 
There  was  a  preeminent  fitness  in  the  choice  of  Dr.  Pepper,  the  pro- 
vost of  the  University  which  Franklin  founde<l,  and  who  has  l)een  in- 
strumental in  carrying  out  the  essentials  of  Franklin's  ideas  as  they 
apply  to  higher  education.  In  the  course  of  his  address.  Dr.  Pepper 
said : 

Franklin  was  admirably  «>(|uip]H*d  as  a  po]mlar  teacher.  Long  study  of  thr  best 
mo«le]s  of  Kn^li^h  pnmc.  aidfd  by  his  tiuo  literary  seuNe,  gave  him  a  style  unsur- 
pasM'd  for  ilcanirsH  and  directne^tn;  while  his  rich  vein  of  humor,  bin  conunand  of 
siitire,  of  anecdote,  and  of  trrne,  sententious  phras<%  enabled  him  to  convey  large 
truths  in  such  fMirtable  and  attractive  fonns  that  his  teachings  S(M»n  spread  far  and 
H  ide  and  tlxcd  tlK'mM'lves  in  th*'  nieuHiry  and  spei'rh  of  men.  But  h«'n'.  as  in  all 
t'ases,  that  wliich  gave  most  weight  to  his  tea<'hings  were  the  character  and  the  life 
of  tht«  tearher. 

He  niadi*  tht*  newMpafNT  ]»rer»s  a  power  for  gfMNi,  as  it  had  nrvcr  1»een  before;  and 
he  hct  the  exaniplr,  and  adiierrd  to  it  throUKhout  his  (Mlitorial  career,  of  prenerviog 
the  coIuninH  «if  his  pafier  fn>e  from  all  lilNding  and  |»erHonal  abusi*,  and  all  purvey- 
ing to  the  prurient  ta.^te  of  a  H«M-iion  of  the  eonununity. 

He  was  ever  ready  to  reeogni/e  a  public  need,  whether  of  school  or  library  or 
hospital,  and  to  devote  his  time,  his  energy,  his  money  to  supplying  the  deficiency. 


>l>r.  Pepper,  on  this  (»rcasion.  in  a  happy  imitation  of  Franklin  in  1791,  gav« 
•1,000  to  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 
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N<i  man  i  an  r;iri>  tliruu^li  nnvh  imliliv  iiiovriueiitii  wlio  in  not  hldinelf  lilM>ralpMid 
who  ilfM-o  in*t  iztw  hia  full  nliar**  in  every  wny  U*  iiup|Nirt  the  i*nl«rpriee.  While  the 
aiithtir  of  "  i*<Nir  irirhanl**  tangbt  all  clMWce  alike  the  value  of  money,  the  duty  of 
rf-<inotiiy.  tlit*  |friilr  i»f  inilrpendenoe,  and  the  nobility  of  ]ab«>r,  and  often  by  Inagnage 
«*r  Miiiil«  i%)iit}i  may  lie  niiaronBtnied  iw  as  to  advocate  paniniony,  the  aane  aelf- 
taiiKht,  M*Ifin.iili-  man  ^^aA  inresMint  in  all  goiNl  and  lilierul  deifU. 

Iff  rf*i-ii>:iii/i  «1  «^ftrly  the  a«lvantagff«  of  cooperation ,  and  hia  (reaimentof  «lee(*rving 
wnrkiiM'ii  i-t  a  <»ii:;::i-«tive  fNiiut  in  the  hintory  of  the  relationa  of  capital  an«l  labor. 
<>nr  j:rraf«'Nt  iiroMi-tii  of  to-«lay  baa  to  deal  with  thoM't  relationa.  Oar  very  prosperity 
forrcn  it  iiitn  ;:r«-at«r  |*n*mincnce.  The  liberty  and  political  rights  of  the  indiT&dtial 
giv«*  t«i  it  iiupn*'  <Ml«>iited  urgriiry  and  importance.  It  may  not  be  avtiled  by  foiea^ 
n<»r  h\  |i'<;f«lati«>ti.  tinr  vt'fn  by  the  church;  but  I  believe  it  will  he  aettled  peace- 
fully and  l:iu  tiil]\ .  ntid  to  the  mutual  ml  vantage  of  all  concerned,  by  a  wide  exten- 
mmi  of  tbf  pTiiH-i|iIi-pi  of  4irganizrd  rouperation.  baaed  upon  a  humane  yet  ahrewd 
ralriilatit»ii  nf  tin-  M'lf.intereiit  of  both  parties  to  the  bargain;  and  I  am  glad  to  be- 
Itrvf  that  «<«  Kraiiklin  would  havr  drlighte<l  to  aid  in  conaummating  thiM  bit  apint 
and  th«*  iti(lnt-iir>-  of  hiii  teachiiiga  yet  aurvive  among  uh  to  aatlat  in  its  realiiation 
and  in  n-niiiMl  n**  that  toil,  thrifl.  and  teni|»erance,  with  true  humanity,  are  thekej- 
nnt«  -  iifthr  siirt  ituiOil  mihition  of  thia  great  problem. 

I^»rd  ilpMu)i;ini  \«  mtf :  **<hie  of  the  niuet  remarkablft  men,  certainly  of  onr  timea, 
aM  a  politiii.iii,  «m  of  any  age  aa  a  philoaopher,  waa  Franklin,  who  alao  atanda  alooe 
III  toiiihtiiiiiu  t«i;;f ther  theee  two  characten,  the greateat  that  man  can  anatain,  aad 
HI  thi«.  thiit  h.iviii;;  hiimr  the  firat  part  in  enlarging  ai*ience  by  one  of  the  gnu  tit 
di^ro\  t-rif  v\t'T  iii:idi\  be  b«>rf  the  acctitid  part  in  founding  one  of  the  greatest  emplm 
in  thr  « I  •rill."  A  intrf  ennineratiou  of  the  mitable  acicntidc  publicationaof  Fra&UlB 
woii|ill»«-  tiMi  l.-irj;!'  f'lf  my  piirp<»«e.  All  that  it  behoovea  ua  to  do  ia  to  atrive  to 
prtH-i.itf-  tli«-  *iii:ility  nf  this  work,  and  the  fact  that  it  waa  done  withont 
iiif  nt  or  aH«i«iin<  •■.  with  tlit*  Hiiupli*at  aelf-made  apparatus,  and  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
fr:i(  tint:  .in>l  .k>t««iiliin;:  biiMneA<i  or  iMditical  aflTaim.  A  keen  olMerver  by  nslvrsy  hs 
ha<l  trauit  d  h.iti-^ilf  t*i  f»itrh  iitrrssant  artivity  of  mind  and  to  the  employ  msst  «f  a» 
]»iir«*  .III  iiiilni  in  •  i.:fthu«l  that  at-an-e  anything  earaped  liim,  and  every 
oli^T^r't  ni.iri«"!  .1  tiiiin  of  phil«»ophic  n'a«oningiio  clear,  iw>  direct,  and  ao  wall 
liiM -d  to  ihf  liiiiii-  «>f  t*ir  pndiable  and  demniuitraMc*,  that  he  wait  capable  of  i 
aAtMiii-liiru'  •««•:•  n Mill  rf«iilt«  with  niean»ap|ian.'nlly  inade<|iiatc.  The  only  period  af 
Itio  Iilr  %^h*Mi  I .  ^'iM  hiMiM-lf  up  in  any  t^nm*  to  scifutitic  invent igat Ion,  the  oa^ 
|Nri>Ml  <liii;iu  ^t ....  ||  )!«•  xr-A%  not  distin«*ii%'rly  •*ngage<l  in  mmie  other  abaorbiag pat^ 
••lit.  ««-r«-  thr  *  \>  \t'ai-.  1747  t<i  ITTi!?.  when  lie  liegan  to  ei^joy  the  leisare aaned hf 
h.iril  Nut  pro'it.il'i'  work.  All  know  tlif  irtit'-onif  of  this  in  ventilation,  and  that  tho* 
4ti«<<»\rrir«  ni.i<l'  ^^  Irankliu  in  ••Irrtrit  itv.  from  thcircntireoriginality,  tbebisodlh 
an<l  >*"Miiii*>  •■('  t!  •  K«>iirraliratiiin  u|Kin  «hirh  they  mert*  bnat^d,  the  accarasy  OaA 
ron'  1ii»i->t-  I.  ifiir--  ••('  thf  e\|N-rtnitn1«  by  whii-h  the  liy|Mitheaes  were  eatabllahodf  tho 
iUk|<tr?  lut  pr  i.  tj  .i!  It  MiltA  niduat«*4l  by  him,  and  the  i»till  more  important 
w  >  '  li  ii  I .  *  I  ;  . '  •  •!  t1i<*  t'iir(h«-r  pnuMTittion  of  th**  same  Mudy,  have  conferred 
n:«iilkht->  «i|»  ;.  !  .n.  :iii<l  pla«  di  him  in  the  fiuut  rank  of  the  natural  philusuphsis 
fif  aW  t iiti'  '. 

i>"i  .in:  •'••!)  •  •  T  •  .i!i  not  }f  ir^tr.nio'd  i^hfii  He  rt<tli>i-t  that  tlii^  work 
p!«}i"i  'rt'.r>-  i  •  \t  •-  i7  M.ir*  t>l'  a;***,  .ind  that  nr%'er  again  did  hi*,  who 
iji'iii<  ;ir.t  '\  '>.'  ni'-T  euiiiit-iit  Aiiirrp  an.  aii«l  wh«>«e  rank  among  Kiimpean  ee|ab> 
i!ti'-  *;>*«<1.:  r  ••  f  •  th*'  higlict  p«tini.  ha%e  an  upportiiiitty  of  applying  hlsMalf 
f  ••!.!  liii"  -K  *'•  <    •  'it  Iff  i*-^an  h.  although  fmni  that  timr  to  hindrath,  at  the  ana 

•  r  *i  ill-  ••!  Til  pfiMliH-f  rrm.irkjlilr  m  irutifir  pafver^  «-<mtaining  origiaal 
••>..«  r%  .1'  •••  -  t  r  -!r:Wiii;«  ;;•  nrraluatiiHi*.  ^boning  that  thi*  pliil«»*nphic  faculty  WM 
it.  .  i.;or>>  1*  ft-        Ir  i«  m1I«*  t*i»|M^  ul-itt*  upon  what  p-miIis  might  have  followed  • 

•  oii'.iiii  tr  •  •  'i  I  r -II.  k  lilt's  sa  irnt  I  Ar  invest  igationnk.  1 1  has  hern  granted  to  bttt  Ibv 
BKci  I"  stu\r  a:  t  ^•  u  a  stuglc  discovery  of  such  im|K»rtaiice  aa  that  oo  which  his 
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Hch'iititic  faiiH*  chii'tly  reriU;  but  in  fiTtilit.v  of  mind,  originality  of  Mi^p>stinii.  and 
pndonj^ed  iutell«rtiial  and  IkhUIv  vigor  Franklin  appearn  toKtand  unrivaled. 

Wf*  may  nion*  n\iMonably  dwell  on  tlir  joy  it  would  j;ive  him  couM  ln»  rt'tnrn  to 
MM^  the  position  attained  by  bin  favorite-  branch  of  Hcienre,  and  to  note  that  it  is 
f^rowing  to  be  more  and  moro  the  UHeful  and  reliable  Korvant  of  man,  niiniHterini;  to 
bis  daily  wantH  and  rendering]:  life  more  en^joyable  and  more' healthy*.  lUit  still  more 
would  he  rejoico  to  nee  the  laboratories  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  equip]>ed 
with  every  apjdianc*'  ft»r  Hriontitic  inveHti);ation.  and  crowded  with  earncht.  inj^e- 
niouM  students,  for  8onie  of  whom  famO  holds  high  honors.  lie  would  feel,  and  with 
just  )iride,  that  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  man,  is  due  the  splendid  development 
of  the  Hcientitlc  spirit  and  of  scientitie  educatimi  in  America,  and  that  the  institn- 
tious,  the  societies,  and  the  libraries  he  founded  <»r  whose  foundatit»n  he  stimulate<l, 
are  carrying  forward  and  iliffusing  with  ever-increasing  force  the  precious  light  of 
scientific  truth  which  ho  kindled  here. 

Franklin  bated  war.  lie  hated  it  as  a  fhristiau,  a  philanthropist,  and  an  econo- 
mist, lit'  hated  unjust  taxation  scarcely  less.  To  the  familiar  accnHations  against 
thche  \w  added  one,  possibly  original  with  himself,  and  at  least  very  characteristic 
of  hiui.  lie  charged  them  lioth  with  the  crime  of  pn^venting  the  birth  of  children, 
th«'  out'  by  the  downright  murder  of  many  men,  the  other  by  the  interfei^nce  with 
tbf  normal  ratio  of  marriagcH,  whoM*  po>sible  services  to  tin*  world  ant  unknown 
and  well  nigh  intinite.  And  this  veneration  for  the  possibiliticH  of  the  young  lay 
at  the  root  of  luH  ardent  advocacy  of  education  equally  with  his  lM>lief  in  the  con- 
servatism and  elevating  influence  of  all  sound  knowledge.  "  What  is  the  use  <»f  this 
n«'W  invention  f  *  some  one  asked  Franklin.  *•  What  is  the  use  of  a  new-lK»rn  child  f  " 
was  his  reply.  What,  indec^l,  has  not  been  the  use  of  the  loom  or  the  steam  engine^ 
what  not  the  pn*ciouM  value  of  a  Howanl,  a  Newton,  a  Franklin  f 

I  have  alluded  to  Franklin*H  work  as  a  moraliHt,  a  statesman,  and  a  scientist;  it 
would  bo  strange,  indeed,  if  I  were  not  to  speak  here  of  him  as  an  educator  and  ns  a 
philanthropist.  He  was  ess«'ntially  a  self-t^lucated  man.  and  b«*  has  left  us  a  charm- 
ing account  of  the  metho«ls  he  pursued  in  ediK'ating  himself.  Some  nmy  imagine 
that  much  i>f  bin  characteristic  strength  and  usefulnesH  came  from  tliese  lessons  of 
early  hardship.  To  me  there  certainly  s(>ems  no  gnmnd  for  any  such  conclusion,  in 
this  or  other  cascH,  and  he  certainly  did  not  hold  that  vi(>w.  To  asMTt  that  a  great 
man  who  ban  educated  himself  is  greater  on  that  account  involves  improbable 
aHsumptifUis.  Th»»  numbiT  of  very  great  men  is  extremely  Muall.  Tliey  occur  at 
irregular  intervals  of  time  and  space.  When  one  such  orcur.H.  who  in  addition  to 
the  other  <|ualities  of  real  greatness,  has  the  added  rare  tpiality  of  determination  to 
improve  hiniMrlf  to  the  utmost,  we  have  tbt*  condition  priwlucrd  of  a  lad  with  an 
elective  <ours««  of  ^tuilies  wcured  under  the  most  unfavorable  Hurroundin;;s.  Frank- 
lin was  prerminently  sudi  a  lad.  Hut  while  here  and  there  b'uts  of  rare  qualities, 
but  lacking  eilut-ational  facilities,  sunnount  all  ob^tacles  ami  arhieve  greatness,  the 
world  can  never  kni»w  how  many  fail  to  attain  their  legitimate  devel(»]»ment.  It  is 
true  that  under  ni»  system  of  etlucation  can  we  ex]H'ct  to  proiluce  many  such  men  as 
(ffiH>tlie,  who  gr;iduated  at  Strasburg:  or  Voltaire,  who  studied  at  the  celcbrat4*d 
.fi'Miit  College  of  Louis  If  (fraud;  or  Ne>^ton.  who  was  an  M.  A.  of  Trinity  Ccdlege, 
Cambridge;  (»r  Franklin,  wlio  was  strictly  Mdf-educated.  Hut  still  Ic.hh  can  we 
ex|N*rt  tf>  produce  under  any  out*  fixed,  unvarying  educational  plan  even  rh  many  aa 
should  ap])iMr.  No  s\stem  of  education  should  be  devia«-d  for  the  benefit  of  these 
rare  and  execptional  naturcN;  but  it  is  among  the  jHihitive  advantages  of  a  well- 
arranged  elective  hysteiu  of  studies  that,  %%hile  it  provides  for  the  «lull  and  la/y,  it 
affords  the  frr«*Ht  faeilit>  for  the  development  an<l  expnnsion  of  the  gifted  ami  the 
indnMriimH.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefon*,  that  Franklin,  having  found  in  his 
oi»n  rase  that  excellent  re<»ults  were  attaine«l  by  the  tlionuigh  mastery  of  English, 
fidbiwM  by  a  study  of  other  niiNlern  langunges.  lM>foro  t.iking  up  the  clasaira, 
sboulil  have  lieen  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  is  the  natural  and  best  ctmrse. 
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rrt»li«lil\  a\\  .III-  t.iiiiilinr  with  tb«  intpre»tiDf(  hi^tiiry  of  the  I'liiveniity  of  P»iiq- 
Ml\atii;%.  It  li:ifl  ill  oriirin  to  th«*  Araitemy  f if  Philudeliihia,  which  waji  foniifU^  in 
IIVA  thri*ti;;li  thi-  r\frti«inft  of  Kraiiklin.  In  the*  tract  which  h«'  pnhlinhwl  at  that 
tini«*.  crititlc'l  "  rroiio^nln  rrlatinK  ti»  the  education  of  youth  in  Pcnna.v I vania/' he 
rr  III  ark- .  "'Ihr  ;:ti<Hl  I'd  II  rat  ion  of  youth  haii  lieen  mteMucd  hy  wine  men  in  all  aic^a 
an  Mirrst  t'liiiti'lation  of  the  hnppiuf»t  both  of  privair  faniilioe  iind  of  comnwm- 
wt-althn."  and  thrfi  ppiCff^Ifl  tti  d«*acrihe  with  much  detail  the  c«>unie  of  study  pro- 
IMmnl.  It  !•«  iHtiruorthy  that  he  ^ivon  a  foramoHt  place  to  athlctica,  providing 
"that  th«  ftrlii>l»i<  \»'  fri*4|iicntly  rxerciwd  In  running,  leii]ilnK»  wreatling,  uid 
BwiKimiii;:.  to  ki>|>  thi-ni  iu  health,  iind  to  Mrrnf(then  and  render  actire  their 
iMMlim."  Ill  flii<*  he  anticipated  the  Hyntcmatic  inst  I  action  in  athlvt  lea  which  liaa 
liern  iutri»<lii<  «-«l  :iit'*  '^tir  acadeuiiea  and  colleges  only  n-ccntly,  and  after  much  uii- 
rtaMiniii;;  :iii>l  i>:iiMr:iiit  «ip)Kwition.  Et|>ccial  atreas  in  laid  on  the  fullneaa  and 
thoiutiuhii<-»«  \Mth  ^^  hii-ti  Kngliah  is  to  lie  taught  to  all  atudcnts,  while  iu  regard  in 
f.tht-r  |:iTi::u:iKi*«  tit*-  fitllnwing  it  pnividinl:  "All  intcndeil  for  di^'inity  shall  be 
taught  th-  l..itin  .m*!  <irtt*k;  for  physlt-M.  the  Latin, (Sreek,  and  French;  for  law,  tlie 
Ijitin  and  rrctnh  :  iiicrchaut«.  the  l-Vcnrh.  (terinan,  and  Span  ii^h;  and  though  all 
ikh<»nld  ii«>t  lir  <iiiii|N*nfd  to  learn  Latin,  (ireek,nr  the  m«»dem  foreign  languages. yet 
nou«-  th:it«hjv«-  .in  .intent  desirn  t^i  leani  them  hhouM  lie  refused,  their  English, 
anthnietn  .  und  iitti*  r  ntndien  almiilutely  neci*iuuiry  l>eiug  at  the  saute  time  not  neg- 
IffN  t«'d  "  It  i-  ipeitlft  t«i  point  nut  with  what  deaniesN  the  fundamental  principle 
of  elprtiv«  HtiK!!"*  !■*  )i«*re  re4-<ignt/ed,  and  how  thoroughly  in  accord  his  conelnaione 
an  i«i  thf  iktii'lN  ••!  l.iTii:iiage»  are  with  thoi*e  whirh  are  now  at  last  coming gradnallj 
til  !••'  adnptr*!  ;:•  ii*r.tlly.  What  followisl  iu  the  history  of  the  acaiiemy  (later  the 
nnivrroity  ■  ni.i>  '•*-  iiicntionMl  briefly,  lK*<*n use,  if  1  mistake  tint,  an  analogooaes* 
|M<rirnt-e  W.I-  p-|»-ait-d  here  m  thr  early  day k  of  Franklin  rollc*ge.  St*  little  heed 
was  ^i\en  til  I  lit-  pro|MiitaK  of  the  original  founders,  a^  to  the  pre-eminent  position  to  ^ 
Im*  h«'M  l»>  l'.M::li-li  •tudieM,  that  the  classirists  grail  ually  act  |uirr«l  control  of  the 
«*ntiit-  -xi^tt  ni  Mri-iliiiatiiin  in  the  institution,  and  in  IT^^H.  the  year  !>efore  FraaUla's 
fltath.  wf  fiiiil  liiiii  iHiMif»hiiig  a  spirite«l  ami  forcible  protest  against  a  contiai 
of  thi-  |M rvir-»i*n  of  the  firlginal  trust.  It  in  hen*  that  the  familiar  passage 
"at  what  tini>-  h^t-  \««  u-  Amt  intnidurrd  we  kn«iw  not.  but  in  the  laitt  i-entniy  lliPj 
mt-p-  tnrvr-.ill)  ^^nin  thmnghout  Europe.  (tra«lually,  hnw^^Ter,  as  the  wearlogeC 
«ii;:*>  jii«l  h.k:r  iiH**iv  drcM^eil  prrvuiled,  the  putting  «tn  of  hatM  wha  disused  bj 
^f  ntirl  ]>*••!<!• .  I*  -t  i)i«'  fiirintm  arrangement  4tf  curls  ami  fMiwdehng  should  hedle- 
i>nt«  111).  .iimI  'i!i  ).T>  !i  I-  Im'ciiu  to  Kiipply  the  plare;  yet  still.  «Mir  eoiiMdering  the  hat 
a-  .1  I'tM  ••!'  'ir'  «<  •  ••iiniiiii^  m>  far  to  pn*vail  that  a  man  of  fsMhion  is  not  tbonght 
(|r*--«>l  ^t-.'lf-i-  !i  I-  :ii:^  nn**.  or  siiniethiug  like  mir.  ahuut  him,  which  he  eaftiee 
ii!.d<r  I..-  .It lit.     *>■•  rh  it  tht-re  .ire  :i  innliitinle  of  the  |Militrr  |MHip]e  iu  all  the  coarte 

.111*1  «  i|i:i  il "t  I'lroiM'  %iho  havr  never,  or  their  father^  b«fnn<  them,  worn  m 

li  i1  "Tl.rnit  I-  *^  .ri  •*  :i  »kit^>fHm  hrtt§.  thniigh  (he  utility  nf  niirh  »  mode  of  weariB|| 
It  !•  li\  lit.  Pit  i'.<  «ii>  ii*-ni.  and  il  i^  atteudeil  unt  only  with  »M»iiie  «*x|iense,  but  with 
I  Iitr].    •{•.Ml.  <  >ii-t.iiit  triiiililf.     The  nt  ill  pn*\  ailing  ruofniii  of  lia«'iug  sehoela 

for  t«  i>  If..'.- .\  <>>ir  'hiMrtn  in  t\u-<  tl.i\  -  the  Latin  mid  <tre«*k  laiignagee  I 

r.'ii  ii;< ' .  i|if  ••  ■•■■•  ■.  '•••  iithf  r  Ii.:lit  thjii  :i»  a  «Aa|i««iii  hnt*  «tf  miMliTii  literature.** 
If  im  r  ••*  :mi|m<>-i>':'  ri.at  tin  « ••(i.iiiv;«*UK'nt  (tf  many  nf  thr  4irtgiiial  jMitrona  and 
ir'i^t* t ..  •.:  ihi  .i.ii.jt  >iriiii;;lit  .ilroiit  l»v  Ihi4  drparture  from  the  prn|»need  plea, 
r.k  !  •■••  imI'*  '•• -'-n  •  t  \t«-iit.  Ill  t  .iiiAJnt:  the  hitiiM- of  a*M'iiilii\  to  arbitrarily  with- 
it  ( I -«  M>  h  II''  r  •  *i  it«  *  «>f  tbi  litlji*;**.  lliiii  4  jiifling  a  iliSAntrnu^  iuterferaiice 
nirl.     »•  w     I,    .      •       J  •'•\tf.ftl    >r,ir^,      Atl«l  Uovi .  aftir  the  U|iM'  nf  n  reUtliri',  WO 

••  '«'   I    'i   '    •    ■  I.     't^\\  Mf  i't  fin*\  h  .iiii:i  a«  III  other  prominent  collrges.  si 

l*'.'  •  M  It.  *     .  I  >^«  •    *'.*  •■rtMrt-tif  th'Hie  whii  wmiiM  infti^t  f»ii  a  thomiigh  and  ailraneed 

•I'l t   »i..-:   •*.  ••!  th«-  f>««rn(i.iU  for  all  Knglish-»|ieaLinu  ntudeuts,  while 

^r»''j  >     «'•     .:<ijjr»    l^iin.<irrrk.  Hi  brew,  Gcruiau.  French,  Italian— ia 
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Hilt  Franklin's  deep  interoHt  iu  education  wnHnot  conllned  t<»  the  great  iustitntion 
of  which  lie  had  b«*en  tho  founder;  nor  was  his  zeal  abated  by  an  abHeuce  iu  foreigu 
ninntrii'8  ut  diflV^rciit  times  for  nearly  thirty  years,  uor  even  by  the  attaiuiuent  of 
th(^  full  limit  of  fourHrore  years.  For  a  long  time  he  had  taken  great  interest  in  the 
Wi'lfare  tif  the  (iiTuians.  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  some  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  Ho  aided  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  them,  and  served  as  a 
trustee  of  a  socirty  for  the  bfuetlt  of  the  po(»r  among  them;  and  in  1787,  although  iu 
hiri  81st  year,  he  was  active  in  the  promotion  (»f  the  long-cheTish(>d  scheme  of  found- 
ing a  college  for  the  eduratiou  of  ytuing  Germans.  On  March  10  of  that  year,  1787, 
an  art  \\aM  passed  by  the  assembly  inrori>orating  and  endowing  the  ''Gennan  Col- 
lege and  Charity  ScbiMd.  in  the  borough  and  county  of  Lancaster,"  iu  which  act  it 
is  leeited  that  the  college  is  established  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  German, 
Kuglish,  Latin,  (ireek,  and  other  learned  languagiti  in  thetdogy,  and  iu  the  useful 
arts,  scienees.  autl  literature. "  The  «ame  act  of  incori>orat  ion  states  that,  from  a  pro- 
found ivs])ect  for  the  talents,  virtues,  and  s(*rvices  to  maukiud  in  general,  but  more 
es]>eeially  to  this  country,  of  his  Excellency  Henjamin  Franklin,  est^.,  president  of  the 
su]»reme  executive  ctMincil.  the  said  colleg^  shall  be  and  hereby  is  denominate4l 
"  Franklin  College."  Franklin  was  the  largest  contributor  to  its  fundh,  giviug  of 
his  niiMlerate  fortune  the  sum  of  ^1,(NX),  which  may  be  considered  large  for  th(»se 
days;  ami  still  more,  when  in  the  spring  of  1787  the  comer  stone  was  to  \h^  laid  in 
Lancaster,  he  underwent  the  pain  and  fatigue  of  a  journey  thither  in  order  to  per- 
form that  ceremony. 

In  the  year  1787  Franklin  became  a  member  of  tlie  convention  wbich 
framed  the  Con.stitntion  of  the  T'nited  States;  of  his  8i>eeche8  and  in- 
fluence in  the  convention  we  will  make  mention  in  considering  his  ideas 
as  iUustrate<I  in  his  writings;  he  was  somewhat  of  a  physiocrat  in  the 
(convention,  and  his  ideas  were  in  favor  of  a  liberal  government,  not 
tending  to  monaix'hy,  nor  so  big  as  to  fall  into  anarchy.  He  was  the 
diplonuit  in  the  convention,  and  typitiedthe  controlling  idea  of  compro- 
mise, which  at  last  gave  ns  «mr  Ccmstitiition. 

During  tlie  closing  years  of  his  life  we  have  glimpses  of  the  persist- 
ency of  tlu»  itleas  formulate^l  by  him  many  years  Ix^fore.  The  well 
known  account  of  Dr.  Manassc^li  Cutler's  visit  to  him  in  July,  1787,  re- 
cords the  int(*rest  which  Dr.  Fmnklin  still  had  in  natural  history:  "of 
which,"  says  Dr.  (.'utler,  •*he  seemwl  extremely  fond,  while  the  other 
genth*men  were  .swallowe<l  up  with  iMilitics.*^ 

When,  (ui  the  17th  of  SeptemlM*r,  the  c<m  vent  ion  adjourned,  Franklin 
exert<Ml  himself  t4)  promote*  the  ado]>tion  of  the  ronstitutitm  by  the 
States.  Its  ado]»tion  by  ten  States  otTasionnl  a  splendid  celebration  in 
i'hihidelpliia  in  htuior  of  the  event,  when  all  the  interests  of  the  city 
(contributed  to  an  industrial  and  civic  parade.  James  Wilson,  a  dele- 
gate in  the  convention  from  Pennsylvania,  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  whose 
services  in  the  convention  Washingtim  considenMl  as  unsuqiassetl,  and 
whom  lb*y<*e.  in  his  American  (N)mmoiiweidth,  has  called  **the  greatest 
hiwyer  in  the  convention,**  profes,sor  uX  law  in  the  I'liiversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  later  Justice  of  the  Supivme  Court  of  the  Tnited  States, 
pronounced  an  oration.  In  the  industrial  parade  there  was  drawn  a 
(*ar  U|Min  which  was  operateil  a  printing  ]»i*ess,  and  from  this  press  was 
scatternl  among  the  |N*ople  a  .^ong  in  lionor  of  the  trades,  written  by 
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Fruiikliii,  uiiil  sii^^eAiive  of   his    utilitarian  notions.     Some  of  the 
Htauzan  ;is  pv<*ii  l»y  Piirton*  art': 

Yi-  t.iil«irH!  fif  uiifieut  aud  irnMe  rruowii, 
Who  t  U'tlM"  all  the  |M'ii|>It*  in  cfmutr>'  ami  totru, 
Ki-iiit  lulirr  tbat  Ailaiu.  \uur  fatlirr  aii«l  head, 
Tlioii^li  Lurtl  i»f  ibo  uiirlil.  w:u4  a  tuilur  by  Inula. 

Vc  '*ho<*tiiakrni !  iif>h]e  fVoiu  afcm  long  paat, 

llavf  iliffudMl  your  riKhtN  with  your  okI  to  th«  Itui; 

Aiitl  i->i)iM«-rH  Ml  nierry.  uut  only  Ht4»|i  lioleM, 

Hut  wuik  hii;ht  and  day  for  the  j(uod  of  our  ivIm. 

W  li.itt**r*f  who  oft  with  handit  not  very  fair, 
Kiv  li;itN  on  a  block  for  a  Mocktirad  to  wear; 
Tbnti^li  rhanty  rovrm  a  nin  now  and  then, 
You  <-ii\  cr  the  bfaiU  ami  the  n'lun  of  all  men. 

AimI  I  .trilers.  :iiid  s|iiunen(,  aud  wravem  attend, 
Aii'l  T  ikf  the  adviriMifPoiir  Kirbard.  your  friend, 
Stii  k  *  U*—'  to  yiuir  IiMNHN,  your  wheeln,  and  your  rard^ 
AimI  \«mi  m'VtT  need  fear  of  the  tInM-a  l»eing  hard. 

Vc  •  iMi|M-rii!  who  rattle  with  driwra  andadx, 
A  !•  •  tuTf  each  day  U|M»n  hiMi|N«  and  «iu  bead*. 
I  Ijf  laitiiMia  old  1»al]ad  of  l.ove  in  a  Tub, 
\*»\i  may  ^ing  to  the  tune  of  your  ml»-a-dnb-dub. 

i-..i«  h  triiilmnian  turn  out  with  bin  tiiolii  in  bin  hand, 
lu  rh«'rii*b  tin-  artii  aud  ke«*|i  ]iea4*e  iu  the  lami; 
l.j«'li  *]ir«'ntie«*  and  journeyman  nia>^join  iu  my  mmg. 
And  \ft  the  brisk  rhunift  go  ImniHling  abmg. 

T)i«'  Iiii«*H  •^ii^'p-'^t  hiiw  Franklin  viewed  the  world  an  an  opiKMrCmiity 
for  iiii  iiiilu^tiiMii*^  aiiil  intcliif^nt  appriMitiee. 

'i'liK'f  tiiiii'H  iliil  t)i«*  roniinon wealth  of  IVniiHylvaitiu  make  Frankltai 
it.H  |»r«*»i(leiit.  all  iioiior  wliieh  j^reatlv  ^ititie^l  liiiii. 

Obi  a^t*  hail  «  ii-jit  ii|»oii  him  hut  his  mental  |iowerM  wen'  nndimfal* 
i-*h«Ml.  antl  lii**  o|iiiiion  of  hiniMflf  he  expreHSHl  when  he  said,  '*I  aeeaito 
have  iiitiii«l«'«l  rii\>4'If  into  the  eoiiipany  of  iMiHterit y.^ 


Thrrr  i«  II.  Li.t*  rt-ntiiii;  antl  pfrhapM  rurtoUH  illuntration  of  rhnngea  in  tioMi 
maiitit  r*  ill  ki>»«*i.:*  (•>  I'aifon  tmii  rrniuK  the  thingn  «bi(*h  Franklin  would 
tiiitl^rl-  '•'!.  •  !.  ••!  !••  itturnt*<l  In  tht*  wnrbt  lHt-nt> -tive  yeain  ago.  '*lle 
tiii.i-  till  •••  i|  III*  Ti.it.itM  w  lib  buiuoroiift  )trfdi«  li«iiii*  of'  in^futitinn  ,\t*i  to  lie  umI«s- 
I'lt'-f*:  »  \%  -..  t>-  .«ii  tilt  e^atili  .ii  thf  I  ti«l  iif  (b<- <'entMr\  to  m-v  huw  mail  wsfl 
.ii'.i.^''       'A  •>       't.  it  ht- t  iHibi.     itiiw  |dra*ani  lo  fihow  thf  hbade  of  KraaUhi 

iIh  i.r  rii   I.....  .  ;  c.      "rlii       U  lut  wntiltl  h«- »>a\  oftbffireat  Ka*>1eni.  the  Erie  Cl 

ti.t-  I Ii.-  r  •'.*  t*  !•  ^Tupli.  tbr  ||«M-  |*iiiiting  |>rfiM.  the  >»teani  ty|>eM*tter,  r| 

ti.iiit.  Ti.«    «  '   ..    :     •  i.int .  il.r  c*<iniineitt:al    ilnirl.  thf  r:iirnionnt   v  aterworka, 

ii.).r"»'i'  ■<';  I  *    •  ::  .    tiii  iiuiiiibu<«.  i^ik*  li;:bt.  I  In*  «;inilMr>  «'«>niniiMiii»u,  I^T.  Riickto% 
lli-*<r.    M.  .     I  •  .:  1  •  ••utiii.y.  H«rl4ii  '*'|ii  iii«t  «  Fir»t   l*riu<-i|*U*4.  Adam  B#te» 

I'i.mI  •  •  i-i"'-  '•'     l'bti.k*M|>)i:»    ll'k'b    *>i  litNil.   Ileiir>  Ward    llrei-her'a  ckaiV^ 

fL*    tl' .tr:  •  *  -*.•    \:-.'  •'     •>iir«l%  b»   nnubl   a<linil  thai    Mr  hu\e  done  pretty  W«U  !■ 
iL*    i«<  .•:  !.    r     •-...;     tL  tt  Ii4%t   |ia^m-«|  kiuft*  br  left."  -  Kl>iri»M. 
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He  ap])roaclie<l  his  death  with  calmness,  and  if  he  had  neglected  to 
pnu*tioe  onler  in  his  life,  he  luiule  an  onlerly  preparation  for  his  death. 
His  will,  an  elaborate  document,  sought  to  perpetuate  in  its  ])ro\isions 
of  a  public  nature  the  utilitarian  ideas  of  its  author.  He  seemed  to 
have  remembered  his  scheme  of  ])rize8  in  his  sketch  of  an  Kuglish 
sch<K>l,  and  gavt^  XlOO  to  the  managers  of  the  Hostou  fre(^  schools,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  silver  menials 
for  the  en<»our<igement  of  s<*holarship  in  these  schools.  He  sought  to 
make  his  benevolence  immortal;  it  is  said  that  his  scheme  is  derived 
from  a  French  work  by  Mathon  de  la  Cour,  but  the  idea  is  i)robably 
his  own,  as  he  had  suggested  in  his  loan  to  Henjamin  Webb: 

I  fteiiil  you  herewith  i\  hiU  for  ton  Ioiuh  <l*orH.  I  do  not  pretoud  to  f^ivo  Huch  a  sum; 
I  ouly  lend  it  tc»  you.  When  you  shuU  rrtuni  to  your  country  with  a  good  rharucter, 
you  ran  nut  fail  of  >j:etting  into  mmio  buHiucM  that  wiU  in  time  enahio  you  to  pay  all 
your  dvbtM.  In  that  case,  when  you  meet  with  amithor  hom*8t  man  in  Himilar  di8- 
tri'HH,  you  niUNt  pay  mo  hy  lending  thiM  kuui  to  him;  cnjoininji;  him  to  dinchargc  the 
dcht  by  a  like  operation,  when  he  nhall  ha  able,  and  nhall  niei't  with  Hueh  another 
opportunity.  I  hope  it  may  thuti  ((<»  through  many  handH,  before  it  meets  with  a 
knave  that  will  Htop  itH  pro^reHN.  Thin  is  a  trick  of  nunc  for  dtdni;  a  deal  of  good 
with  a  little  money.  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  afford  mueh  in  gcKnl  workH,  and  so  am 
obliged  to  1k^  cunning  and  make  the  most  of  a  little. 

Franklin\H  plan  was  for  the  l>eneiit  of  artisau*s  and  apprentices,  and 
illustmtes  the  utilitarian  tendency  of  his  life.     It  was  as  follows: 

I  have  conniden'd  that  among  artiiianH  goo<l  apprentices  are  most  likely  to  make 
giMMl  citizens,  and  having  niyHclf  been  bred  to  a  manual  art,  printing,  in  my  native 
ti>wn.  and  afterwardH  asMisttMl  to  Het  up  my  business  in  Phila^lelphia  by  kind  loans  of 
money  from  two  friends  there,  which  was  the  fmindation  of  my  fortune,  and  of  all 
the  utility  in  life  that  may  bo  asi'Hbed  tome,  I  wish  to  be  useful  even  after  my 
death,  if  pomtible,  in  forming  and  advancing  other  young  men,  that  may  bo  service* 
able  to  their  country  in  both  those  towns.  To  this  endldevot^^  two  thousand  iH>unds 
sterling,  of  whirh  I  give  one  thoasaud  thereof  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  lios- 
ton,  in  MassachusettH,  and  the  f»ther  thousand  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, in  tniHt,  to  and  for  the  um(*a,  intents,  and  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned 
and  do<'lared. 

The  Haid  sum  of  one  thousand  i>ounds  sterling,  if  accepte«l  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  t<iwii  of  Ibmton,  shall  bo  managed  under  the  direction  «>f  the  Kelertmen,  united 
with  the  niiuinters  of  the  oldest  Episcopalian,  ("ongregationul,  and  Presbyterian 
chuiehes  in  that  town,  who  are  to  let  <»ut  the  siinie  upon  int(*roMt  at  tive  per  cent  per 
annum  to  Hurh  young  married  artiticers,  under  the  age  of  twcnty-tive  years,  as  have 
served  an  apprenticenhip  hi  the  said  town,  and  faitliAilly  fultUle<|  the  duties  re^piireil 
in  their  iiwleutures.  so  sh  to  obtain  a  goiMl  mi»nil  character  from  at  least  two  resiMct- 
able  citizens,  who  are  willing;  t(»  1»«*<*ome  their  sureties,  in  a  bond  with  the  applicants, 
for  the  repayment  of  the  moneys  S4i  lent,  with  int4Test,  according  to  the  terms  here- 
inafter preMcribed;  all  of  whirh  b«inds  are  to  be  taken  for  Spanish  milled  dollars,  or 
the  value  thereof  in  current  gold  coin;  and  the  managers  Hha II  keep  a  bound lKM>k  or 
books,  wherehi  shall  be  entered  the  names  of  those  who  shall  apply  for  and  receive 
the  Ikenctits  of  thiM  inntitutitm.  and  of  their  secnrities,  together  with  the  sums  lent, 
the  dates,  and  other  nece*«aary  and  pro|M;r  reconls  rtiipectiog  the  buNinesa  aad  cou- 
ceiUH  of  this  institution.  And  as  these  li»anM  an>  intended  to  assist  young  marrieii 
artiticern  in  setting  ii]i  their  businest,  they  are  to  be  proportioned,  by  the  discretion 
of  the  managem,  si*  as  not  to  exre«*<l  Hixty  poumls  sterling  to  one  ]>ersoD,  nor  to  be 
leflrt  than  tifty  |M>unds;  and  if  the  number  of  applters  so  enlitleil  should  be  so  large 
ae  that  the  sum  will  uut  suCUee  ti>  afford  tir  r  i«  h  ikn  much  as  might  otherwise  not  be 


.  I 
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iinpro|M'r.  tbr  ]>ro|Mirtioii  to  each  iihall  lie  diniiulahecl,  ho  us  to  aflbrd  to  evaiy  < 
•omr  amtUtaijotv  Tli«*«i*  aicb  mm}\  tberrfiirr,  b«  nnall  at  fint,  but,  m  tbe  eapiiiil  in* 
rrt'Aiie-i  by  tbi-  ariiimuUtrd  intiTi*st,  tbvy  will  be  more  amiile.  And,  in  order  to 
M>rvA  Aft  many  aj  |MHMible  iu  tb<«ir  tnrn,  a«  well  as  to  make  the  repayment  of  the  pria- 
ripal  Iwrruwt-fl  nmrt*  «-fiiiy,  each  borrowrr  ahall  be  obliged  to  pay,  with  tbe  yearly  ia- 
t«rf«t,  c»n«  troth  |iaii  of  the  princifMil,  which  •onia  of  thi*  principal  and  intereet,  ao 
paid  in.  iihall  bt*  aKaiu  let  out  to  freah  borroweim. 

And.  a«  It  kH  prveiutied  that  there  irill  alwaya  be  found  in  Boaton  Tirtnooa  and 
briirvolfut  «'iti7rnii.  willing  tti  beatow  a  part  of  their  time  in  doing  good  to  the  ria- 
iug  icfut-ratiuii,  by  r«itii«r  in  tending  and  managing  iMh  institution  gratiii,  it  la  hoped 
that  u«i  part  of  tUc  money  will,  at  any  time  bedeailorbe  divvrte<ltootherpnrpoaea» 
but  lM«ri»ntiiiiiaUy  uu;;menting  by  the  intereAt;  in  which  raae  there  may,  in  time,  be 
mor«*  tbaii  tlif  m  raftiou  in  Boaton  ahall  require,  and  then  aome  may  be  apared  lo  the 
nrigblMirinis  <>r  «»ttitT  town^  in  the  aaiil  State  of  Maaaachnaetta,  who  may  deaire  to 
have  it ;  Hiirb  i«»vrikH  t-ngaging  to  pay  pnnctually  the  iutereat  and  the  portiona  of  the 
prini-ipal  aiiiinally  t«i  the  inbubitanta  of  the  town  of  Roaton. 

If  thin  plan  in  4*\e4-iited,  and  auceeeda  aa  projecte^l  without  interruption,  for  one 
bunilrt-il  >«*an».  th«>  hiuu  will  then  be  one  hundred  and  thirty -ono  thonaand  poonda; 
of  wbii  h  I  wtiiilil  have  the  managera  of  the  «lonatioB  to  the  town  of  Boston  than 
lay  out  ai  tbrir  di^Tetion  one  hundrMi  thonaand  ponnds  in  public  works,  which 
may  In*  jiuIkimI  nf  th<*  uuiet  general  utility  to  the  inhabitonta;  auch  aa  forti6catioii8» 
brnlgefi,  atpiiNlurt'*,  public  buildings,  bathH,  paTemeuta,  or  whaterer  may  maka 
li%ing  in  the  town  laun*  conrenient  to  ita  people,  and  rt-ndvr  it  more  agreeable  to 
utraoicem  rfMnrting  thither  for  health  or  a  temporary  reaidence.  The  rcmaialng 
thirty-onr  thtMi«:iu«I  ]H»undft  I  would  have  routiuue«l  to  In*  let  out  on  intereat.  In  the 
manurr  alni^e  dim-ttMl  for  anotbfr  huBdre«l  years,  aa  I  hope  it  will  have  been  femd 
that  tbe  iiiititutiuu  baa  bad  a  good  effect  on  the  conduct  of  youth,  and  been  of 
scr«irr  to  many  wurthy  rharacters  and  useful  ritiseus.  At  the  end  of  thla  aaeaM4 
term,  if  n«>  iiikft»rtiiiiatr  arcid«*nt  has  pn*vent«sl  tbe  operation,  tbe  sum  will  he  ibar 
milliohii  an«I  siit^  nm'  tbouaaud  ponndH  sterling;  of  which  I  leave  one  million  alxly- 
iiuf  thiiiuaiid  iMiiitidM  to  tbe  diiipoaiticm  of  the  inbabitauta  of  tbe  town  of  Boalott« 
and  thri-v  mil  linn  ^  to  th<*  diapoaition  of  tbe  government  of  the  State,  not  pmiMlnf 
to  rarry  my  \ifu<*  further. 

All  the  flirrt-tiniM  hiTain  given  rnapectiug  the  diapoaition  and  managenant  of  Iko 
dun  a  I  inn  t«i  th**  luhahitanta  of  Boaton,  1  would  have  oliaer\'t'd  rt^ipecting  that  to 
thf  inhahiT  ii.tn  fi  rhila4lelphia  ouly,  aa  Philadelphia  ia  incorporated,  I  reqaaal 
rur|Mti;itiiiii  iif  th  It  I  ttv  to  undertake  the  managemeut.  aj^reeably  to   tbe  aaid  dil 
tious;  ami  I  iln  h«-rrhy  vrat  them  with  fully  aud  ample  |Mwer«  for  that  purpeaa.** 

Stirh  ^A<  th«'  ]i];iii  ail(i|it4Hl  by  Pniiikliii,  for  the  l>eiii*flt  of  a  claM  he 
always  ]ov«-«l— HUillfiil,  hoiu^st  iiiPohunirM.  Wo  nhall  have  to  Ktate,  t^ 
uiid  l>y.  what  siirri'SH  huH  att4*iid«Hi  the  iMMievoleiit  projiH't. 

Ill  1 7^11  li«-  wa.H  rarely  fnH»  from  imiii  and  wan  confined  U)  his  bed 
iiiiirh  lit'  till-  tiiiit*:  H<*  I«*ani  of  him  by  his  letters,  which  tboiigh  leet 
fri-«|ii«Mit.  wi-if  (Mjii;!]  to  any  thai  have  made  his  c<»rn*8|N>udenoe  io 
v.iliiablf  ;iiiil  iiit«-if^tin^.  Tlioiifsh  Mifterin^r  Kn'at  aifony  be  attenpte 
inriit.tl  itliit m  trading  .lobiiMinV  Lives  of  the  Pfietit,  andaUfeof 
W.itt^.  lii<*  t.i\Miite  aiitbcir.  His  opininn  of  Watts  anticipatetl  the 
jini^nit-nr  nt  tifU<^nidH  wb<»  luive  found  that  |MN*t  their  tMimfort.  It 
uan  at  this  tiinr  :i1mi  that  be  wnite  bis  pn>t4*st  airainst  the  Ntudy  of 
Latin  .iitil  i*i«'«-k  in  |>rt*feri-n«'f  to  tbe  Miidy  of  Kn^flisb,*  in  which,  H 
U4-  h.i\«-  •«aiil.  111-  .iiitiiipated  tbe  reforius  in  nuMlerii  i*dueation. 

•M  «•  .''i^rr .  ai»itm    nUiiiig   lu  the  luiettiii'ua  tif  tbe  original  foumlen  of  the 
A« -kdriiix .  lu  I'biUth  Ipbia.  Jniir.  ITMe^.     -^mvia  i 
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III  August,  1787,  the  Library  Company/  the  outgrowth  of  the  Junto 
of  half  a  century  before,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  its  new  building  in 
Philadelphia  on  Fifth  street,  oi>i>osite  the  State  House. 

Franklin,  unable  on  account  of  his  iniirmities  to  attend  the  ceremony, 
wrote  the  inscrii)tion  for  the  corner-stone,  omitting  any  mention  of  him- 
self.   The  committee  amended  the  inscription,  which  reads  : 

Be  it  remembered 

In  honor  <»f  the  Philadelphia  Youth, 

(th<'n  chiedy  artificers) 

that  in  MDCCXXXI., 

they  cheerftilly, 

at  the  iufltance  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 

one  of  their  number, 

institated  the  Philadelphia  Library, 

'which,  though  sniall  at  tint, 

is  become  highly  valuable  and  cxtcuRively  useful 

and  which  the  walU  of  this  edifice 

are  now  destined  to  contain  and  preserve. 

the  first  stone  of  whose  foundation 

was  here  ])laced, 
the  thirty-first  day  of  AugU8%  1789.^ 

Perhaps  no  institution  founded  by  Franklin  illustrates  his  sagacity 
ami  usefulness  better  than  the  Philadelphia  Library.  We  referred 
briedy  to  its  origin  in  the  Junto.  In  1880  a  new  library  building  was 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Juniper  and  Locust  streets,  and  in  1878  the 
magnificent  structure  known  as  the  Hidgeway  Branch  at  Broad  and 
Christian  was  erected.  The  reiK)rt  of  the  Library  Company  in  May, 
1S92,  shows  that  during  the  year  then  ending  there  hsid  been  at  the 
Locust  sti*eet  building  77,397  visitors  on  week  days,  41,^U}1  books  had 
been  taken  out,  and  that  there  had  been  G,074  visitors  on  Sundays 
who  had  aske<l  at  the  desk  for  5,387  books.  At  the  Ridgeway  Branch 
there  had  been  on  week  days  3,325  visitors,  1,329  books  luyl  been  given 
out,  and  4,4tH)  had  Ix^n  used  in  the  Library,  and  on  Sundays  there  had 
been  1,501  visitors,  using  850  books.  The  volumes  iulded  to  the 
Kidgeway  Branch,  to  the  Loganian  Libniry,  and  t4>  the  Library  Com- 
pany, for  the  I>x*ust  Street  building  was  4,296,  making  a  total  number 
of  books  in  the  Library  of  l(i6,714  volumes.  The  n^ceipts  of  the  Li- 
brary Company  for  1891-'92  were  $08,065.50  and  the  balance  carried 
forward  t4>  the  credit  of  the  Company  for  the  year  in  the  treasury  was 
:i$18,105.07.  This  magnifi<*ent  showing  illustrates  the  splendid  out- 
gniwth  of  Franklin's  idea  in  founding  a  circulating  library  which 
started  in  1732  with  a  membership  of  12  persons  and  a  voluutaiy  con- 
tributitm  of  some  tifty  books. 


'liy  an  onler  of  the  direoton  uf  the  I^ihrary  Company.  Au^UHt  31, 1T74,  the  tlcle- 
gates  to  the  first  Contint*ntul  <;ont(reHM  W(*re  aUowed  the  uite  of  «uth  of  the  lMM>kii  of 
Ihe  library  as  they  ini^ht  have  ocra«ion  for  (liiriu({  the  Hitting.  (KUiottt  Debates, 
Vol.  I.  43). 

•The  original  stone  was  clisroreriMl  nffw  years  afiro,  au<l  is  now  set  in  the  north 
waU  of  the  Library  buihUug,  LocuNt  and  Juniper  streets. 
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i:i-iiera1  asnt'inbly  and  approved.  ThuH,  oat  of  reftpect  to  the  chanMSter 
'^of  Ills  K\rrlh*iiry,tbe  President  of  the  BtatCf''  the  inBtitution  waa 
railed  Franklin  Collof^. 

On  till*  «Uli  of  Jane,  ITS?,  the  college  waa  formally  opened.  It  had 
lief  n  friniidrd  in  (*<»ii8ideration  of  the  wantH  of  the  German  populatfam 
in  r<*nn.Hy]v;iniii.  and  wan  under  the  control  of  the  Lntiieran  choroh,' 
Of  the  f'xcTriM*s'  at  the  opening  of  the  college  the  Rev.  J.  H.  liabbai 
n.  p.,  has  pv«*n  an  interenting  aci^unt  in  hiH  article  on  the  fimnding 
of  Frunklin  Ccilli^uc  in  the  Ileforni  Quarterly  Review  for  Octoberi  1887.' 

Th«*  «piiMiiiii  whrtlMT  Bei^aniin  FrMiklin  wm  p4*nMmaIly  prewalat  thU  toliTal 
hail  rrrriitly  rn  t*ivt'il  nomii  attention.  That  k«s  waa  in  l^ancaater  at  nome  tine  la  the 
jrar  17>«7.  mi  iiii  o*  ranion  which  haa  licrn  drnominatvd  "the  lajlag  of  the  eofacr- 
fttfiiii*."  ;i|»|M  AtH  to  !>••  a  fart  whirh  it  beycind  reaiuinaMe  (|nefltion.  A  French  writer, 
lli-rttir  St.  .Iiihii  rri'VtTirnr,  ban  |iiTM*rved  a  record  of  the  event  in  hii  book  of 
tra%clft.  Ill  wlu.h  hr  Miy».  an  i|iiotrd  by  l>ujckinck*ii  Cyclopedia  of  Amerieaa 
I.ittTMtiin:  '-  III  th«'  >rar  17K7  I  acroni|ianicd  the  Tcnerable  Franklin,  at  that  tfaae 
KiiVfriHir  oi  IVtiu«.\h  Jiiia.  oti  a  jiMimry  to  Ijincaater,  «rherc  he  hail  been  inritedlo 
lay  tb«*  t  firiii-r  nh'tic  of  a  c-ollcgr  which  he  had  foumled  there  for  the  ttemBaa.  la 
tho  rvriiiuk'  "f  tbt*  tia\  nt  the  ccrviuony  we  were  talklnK  of  the  diflbient  aatJoi 
wbirh  itih.it>it  till*  ouitinrnt.**  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  give  the  aabataaca  of  a 
r«iii\rr»ati«iii  lt**tMi*«-n  Franklin  and  one  of  the  principal  reaidenta  of  the  toway  coa* 
r«>riiitifc  (bf*  i»rit:iii  of  tbr  Auicrican  Imliauii. 

Tbr  .-i(H.\f  «t.ii«-iiifiit  ap|>ram  to  lie  sufllciently  clear  and  explicit;  bat  in  order  la 
miikr  QMiiiraiirf  (loiiMy  Aure.  the  Rev.  Ihr.  F.  A.  MnhlenberK  haa  kindly  ezaaUaad 
thr  nriKiiial  aiithoritirik.  In  a  prirate  MtrT of  Jnly  27,  1HK7,  heaaya:  '^Ilbaada 
(tip>  of  Iiu>«  kill'  k'i«  -  ryrl«|ie«lia*  in  the  Mercantile  Library,  and  on  page  IIB^  aa 
\iiii  iiif  iitioiifil.  ibt' i'\ai-i  woriU  of  tuur  (|iiotation.  There  waa,  however,  aocofjr 
i»f  tbr  ••rij'iit.il  ui.rk .  I  w«»  nut  altocethrr  ikati«fir«|.  I  went  next  to  the  PhlteM- 
phiA  l.ittrurv  aii«1  ifniiMl  »ii  I'dttion  of  Hector  8t.  John  rievccoenr,  in  Pnaabi  lala 
wbirb  it  ba<l  i>f«  n  tratiftlat*^!  by  the  author.  In  IheHeccmd  chapter  I  fonadfhai 
111  HiiliMaiiif  %Mi)i  that  icivru  by  Ihiyckinck.  and  the  con veraation  with  onai 
riii/i'iio  Ml'  tb«*  '  >  lib*  '  im  I  be  Mthject  of  tbr  Indiana  of  thi*  country.  The  c 
titiii  ii  N.mi  t.i  li.ivr  t.ikrn  placf  after  the  rrreuioniea.  The  worda  need  hj Mr. 
<  rt'\e>  fHiir  for  th**  i  i»nier-*t«ine  arr  *  la  preniierr  pierre.*  8arh  an  ezplieit 
iiitnt.  witb*<iii!i  ilrtaiU.  c-oiild  not  br  «|nriitione«l.  No  nian  would,  in  the 
miiti  of  rt-^iMMi.  itrt-iMitt  tti  decri%e  tb>*  world  in  such  a  faahion.  Beaidea,  la 
••ilirr  partA  ••!  Ih^  «^ork,  t'«iiii»i«tinjc  lif  tbri«  \o|finH^  in  tbi*  editi«tn.  he  givea 
M  ripti«iii"«>r  orir  •  •••iiiif\ .  mill  fUKra%iuiei».  wbirh  pm\e  that  he  waa  ab  eye-T 
••!  wb.it  b*-  <l.  •.  r.i'f.  .iiiil  bt^  truthful  rharArtrr.  Still  farther,  all  the  liooka  OB 
bili:io.-r.ii>l.\  r<  pii  •'•■rit  bun  .1-  a  r^liablr  aiilb«>r.  I »r.  Franklin  waa.  tkeretbra,  la 
I. Jill  i-t*  r.  It  -.*  hi*  Mr  rrt\«-t-i»riir  ralla  tbt-  layiuR  **(  the  *  premiere  piene/la 
%••  ir  17*7 


In  rli<    •  \*  r   :<"•    i;*«n<liii);  tbr  o|M-uniy:  itf  the  •(•lle^r.  Franklin,  it  In  aaid, 
•••p«'tiill\  ;•,•  i><  :  *••  <•«•#■  l.pi«« opaliaii*.  rreab^trrtan*.  I.ntheraiii*.  ('ath«>liea,  II 
M.M'    M'\  *»•.  ik> :.    ill  i«Mti  barin«>niati*ly  in  tb«*  r«*|ebration. 

•M  th*  -'   •  ^ ilir  A)*iie  Hiifrlirt  wrtitr  u*  Franklin  fk'om  Autrull,  Jaly  Jl, 

)7*>7    '  III  \\.»  •  iviiii  tti  %i*Ht  ritllrgr  in  tb**  (ountv  of  i^aiiraiitrr  and  tke  flaa 

pfi*.  t^^Mi-  III'  t};.  :.;;iiiii«  f.-rr  111011%  wbrfrmere  met  ioi;ether  PreiibyteriaBa,  Epia- 
•  ••piliti.-  I.tit*  » r »-.».  I'ttbolir*.  Hora^ i«iu».  '  iMlli  faeafi,  there  waa  tolrratioa  ia 
pr  i<  If  • 

V"**'   r«  p::r.t     It.   K<Miiifiini;  ot  I'rankliii  rolleicr,  17X7.  by  Kev.  J.  II.  Ihibba,  D.  au» 
fr>'iii  ti  •    Kr(..riii.<,  i^'urtrfly  Krvirw,  Philadelphia  Reformed  Cbnick  PabUeafl 
Ikiaril.  •.••?  Ar«  !i  -tfr-ri 
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It  iH  not  ]>ro1>aMe  that  the  r>cca8ion  to  which  reference  ib  here  made  was  literally 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  as  the  college  ha<l  no  building  of  itn  own  until  a 
later  peritKl.  Of  course,  there  might  have  been  a  minor  festival  of  some  sort,  prior 
to  the  formal  opening  in  Jnne;  but  if  this  was  the  case  it  is  strange  that  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  fact  in  the  correspondence  of  the  times.  It  is,  after  all,  most  likely 
that  Crevecoeur  refers  to  the  formal  opening  or  so-called  *' dedication.'*  and  that 
this  was  the  occasion  on  which  Franklin  was  present.  The  fact,  it  is  true,  is  no- 
where-explicitly  stated,  but  there  are  many  circumstances  which  render  it  probable. 
Fronklin's  name  was  frt^tiucntly  mentioned  throughout  the  senrices.  in  away  which 
ap|)ears  to  have  presupposed  his  presence.  In  each  of  the  three  original  hymns 
hois  spoken  of  with  the  highest  reverence,  and  in  one  of  them  the  college  is  termed 
"  bis  child.''  The  prayer  delivered  <m  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Herbst  closes 
with  an  intercession  for  **  tho  noble  l^tector  of  the  ccdlegc,  his  Excellency  Benja- 
min Franklin.*'  Dr.  Muhlenberg  says,  '^I  think  it  can  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
connection  in  which  it  stands  and  tho  peculiar  prominence  given  to  it,  that  His  Ex- 
cellency most  have  been  present." 

It  has,  indeed,  been  aHserte<l  that  it  was  imp(»ssible  for  Dr.  Franklin  to  have  been 
in  l^ncaster,  on  account  of  his  engagements  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Philadelphia.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Muhlenberg  says,  in  the  letter  from  which  we 
have  so  freely  quoted,  **  I  have  examined  Madis«>n's,  Elliot tV,  and  Yates^s  Reports, 
and  one  other,  the  autlior  of  which  I  do  not  now  remember.  I  find  that  Dr.  f*rank- 
lin  is  reported  by  one  and  all  of  these  authorities  as  present  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  on  Saturday  and  Monday,  the  2d  and  4th  of  June,  taking  part  also  in  the 
procemlings,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  his  name  or  allusi(m  to  him  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  June,  but  on  Saturday,  9th,  his 
name  again  appears.  Here  is  a  margin  to  render  it  probable  that  he  was  absent 
for  cause." 

A  hundred  years  aft^T  tlie  founding  of  Franklin  College,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  centennial  anuiversiiry  of  the  foundation  of  Franklin  and 
Marsliall  College,  an  adtlresH  on  Franklin  wan  delivered  by  William 
Pepper,  M.  D.,  ll.  i).,  i)rovo8t  of  the  University  of  I^ennsylvaniaJ 
There  was  a  pretMuiuent  fitness  in  the  choice  of  Dr.  Pepper,  the  pro- 
vost of  the  University  which  Franklin  founde<l,  and  who  has  l>een  in- 
Rtruiuental  in  carrying  out  the  essentials  of  Franklii^s  ideas  as  they 
apply  to  higher  education.  In  the  course  of  his  address.  Dr.  Pepper 
said: 

Franklin  was  admirably  cfinipiM'd  as  a  popular  teacher.  Long  study  of  the  best 
models  of  Knglish  pnmi'.  auh^l  by  his  line  literary  HeuHe,  gave  him  a  style  unsur- 
pasM'd  for  rltMirnrss  and  directnesn;  while  his  rich  vein  i»f  humor,  lii^  command  of 
satire,  of  aiiecdiitc,  ami  of  t«>r?«e,  sententious  phram*.  enabled  him  to  convey  large 
trnths  in  nncli  portable  and  attractive  fiinns  that  his  teachingH  sin>u  spread  far  and 
wide  and  tlxi'd  ili<'ms««lvi.*M  in  the  memory  and  spei'cb  of  men.  Hut  h**n',  lui  in  all 
cases,  that  which  gave  miMtt  weight  to  hiN  tea(*hiiigs  were  the  character  and  the  life 
of  the  teaclivr. 

He  made  the  new.spa]NT  prc^s  »  power  lor  gfMid,  ah  it  had  never  been  1»i>fore:  and 
he  set  the  example,  and  .idhered  to  it  tlinmghoiit  his  eilitorial  career,  of  prenerving 
the  roluniUH  of  hi^  i»si|N*r  fnM*  from  all  libeling  and  pernoual  abiine,  and  all  purvey- 
ing to  the  prurii'iit  taste  of  a  MTtion  of  the  nunniunity. 

He  was  ever  reaily  to  recognixe  a  publie  need,  whether  of  H«'b(M»l  or  library  or 
hospital,  an«l  to  devote  his  time.  hi<«  energy,  his  money  to  supplying  the  deficiency. 


'Dr.  Pepper,  on  this  occasion,  in  a  happy  imitation  of  Kranklin  in  1791,  gay« 
•1,000  to  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 
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N'o  III4II  1 411  r^rrv  thniiigh  mirh  public  iiiovniiriiUi  wbo  in  not  hinvielf  ]ib<>ral|aiid 
who  ilfM-1  iiiit  ^ivn  his  full  Hhtrt*  in  every  wuy  l<i  supiMiri  the  ent4>rpri«e.  While  tb« 
authiir  (if  **  l*(Nir  i:i«*liani*'  tangbt  ftll  cImsm  alike  thr  vaino  of  noiiey,  the  duty  of 
rrnnntny.  tli**  pritlr  of  tiiilepenclenoe,  and  thv  nobility  of  labor,  and  often  by  buigiuige 
or  niuiib  «)ii<h  may  lie  miaronstnied  ao  aa  to  advocate  parainiony,  tlie  aaoM  aalf- 
taiijilic.  M*If-iii:i(li-  man  waA  inceaMint  in  all  goovl  and  liberal  deeda. 

11  ••  rrrfi>;ni/itl  c*arly  tlie  a^IvantafCf*  of  rooperationi  ami  hia  treatment  of  deaiTving 
worknH'ti  U  .1  iti:::;i-ntivr  |Niittt  in  the  hintory  of  the  relationa  of  capital  and  labor. 
Our  erratr^t  pniMriii  uf  to-ilay  haa  to  deal  with  theae  ralationa.  Onr  very  proaperity 
fnrrra  it  iiitu  ;rrfat«T  pntmincnce.  The  liberty  and  politieal  rightaof  tba  indlTldiial 
f;irv  III  it  iiuprt-i  f<t«*iite«l  urK«*nry  and  importance.  It  may  not  be  aetUed  by  foiea^ 
n«>r  by  lr^t>»}.itioti.  nor  «*vrii  by  the  church;  but  I  believe  it  will  he  aettled  peace- 
fully and  hiw  Ui\]\ .  ami  U\  the  mutual  mI vantage  of  all  concerned,  by  a  wide  exten- 
nifMi  of  th<*  prim  iiilcpi  uf  <irganizrd  couprration,  baaed  upon  a  hnmane  yvt  ahrewd 
rait  nlacioii  of  thf  M-lf-intcreiit  of  both  partica  to  the  bargain;  and  I  am  glad  to  be- 
Iiff*vr  that  as  t'raiikliti  wiiiild  have  d«*lighte<l  tu  aid  in  cronannimating  thin  klaapint 
and  tlif  itit1ii*iir  •■  of  hill  trurbinga  yet  aurvive  among  uh  to  aaaiat  in  ita  realisation 
and  til  rrniiii*!  no  that  toil,  thrtfk.  and  t4>ni|ieranc^,  with  true  humanity ,  are  thekej- 
ti«t«-<«  i»r  tlir  siir.  «-M»tiil  Holutiun  Iff  thia  groat  problem. 

Ix»rd  Hnui^hiiiii  ^»^«ltr:  **Out*  of  the  moat  remarkable  mcn^rertainly  of  onr  timoa, 
aM  a  pcditii  inn,  nr  of  niiy  age  aa  a  philoaopher.  waa  Franklin,  who  alio  atanda  alooe 
ill  i-oiiihiniiic  tiitfrthrr  thrar  two  charartcTPi,  the  greateat  that  man  can  anataia,  aad 
in  thin,  th.-ii  h:i\iii:;  htirnr  the  tint  part  in  enlarging  arieiicc  by  one  of  the  gnutaat 
di«co\rr  ii"»  r\  n  iii:iflf .  he  Xwtv  tlir  aecimd  part  in  founding  one  of  the  greateat  emplm 
in  thr  iKiirhl.'*  A  iii«-n-  eiiiimrration  of  the  notable  Mien ti6c  publicationaof  FraDkllv 
wtMiM  Im-  tiMi  Lir;:**  fiir  my  piirpofir.  All  that  it  lirhoovm  ua  to  do  ia  to  atriva  to  ap- 
prr^  iat«  tbi-  •|ii.ilit\  of  this  Work,  and  the  fact  that  it  waa  dime  without  eneoofafa* 
mt* lit  or  ikAoi-t.irc  f.  %« ith  tht*  Hiiuplrat  lelf-matle  apparatiia,  and  iu  the  midst  ot  dia- 
ii.i«  tint;  .iiid  .ih^'titnu^  btiniuea^  «ir  |Mditical  affain*.  A  kc«n  oliaerver  by  natsrSt  ha 
ha*l  traiiii  d  li;!!!-*!  ir  t*»  Miirh  ifirraaant  artlvity  of  mind  and  to  tbi*  employasato^as 
purr  .III  tiidnrtn  »■  nirilMMl  that  acan-e  anything  rsraprd  him,  and  every 
fd»»tT\r'l  «t;iri«"'  .i  tram  of  phil««iophtc  rra«oningao  rlear,  mi  direct,  and  ao  wall 
liiitil  to  tlip  liiiiii-  of  thr  pndmblr  and  dnuoniitrablr,  that  he  waa  capable  of  i 
«i»t**Tii«tiiiu  •tf-M  nriiH  ii-ffiili«  with  niraiis  apparently  inadecpiatc.  The  only  period  of 
hi»  lifv*  \«h«-ii  I  •  ;:  iw  hiiiiM-lf  Tip  in  any  p«nM*  to  acimtitic  invmtigatlon,  the  9Ud$ 
IM-ri«i*l  dm  iiu  ^^  ■■•*  >i  li<*  wan  not  difltinrii%'rly  fugagetl  in  noine  other  abaorhlag  ptOS 
milt,  itrr*'  thf  r:w  warfi.  1747  to  17ri2.  when  he  lirgan  to  ei^oy  the  leiaara  oaraed  hy 
hAid  >tiit  pntflr  il>i*  work.  All  know  tin*  untronir  of  thin  in ^ef*ti nation,  and  that  tho- 
di*ro%rro*«  ni.i'l'  >'\  i'r^nklin  in  i*lr<*trii  ity.  fmiii  tlifir  entire  original  ity,  the  biaadlh 
antl  h'-Mtir^o  ••!  tS  t;fiirrn|i#atiiin  U|Mm  »hi«'h  tliry  wen*  baard,  the  accuracy  asA 
r<>ii<  lii*M'-  I  itiir«-  i'l  thf  r\|Mriiiitfit«  by  «hi«'b  the  by  pot  h  few  were  rataMJihodf  tho 
|in|iorT  Hit  |ir  i.  u-  ti  ti  «ult^  tiidiral«*d  hy  him,  and  llir  f»till  more  important  waalli 
It :  .'  Ii  !i  i«'  I-  :  •  <  •  •!  *hr>  t'urih*-r  pr«»M>riition  of  ih**  aaiue  ntiidy,  haveronferrad  Ian 
iii«>it.ilit .  u|<>  r   !..ii.    4ii<l  platt-d  him  III  the  front  rank  of  the  natural  philuaophsia 

of  all  Iiiii*  • 

iitii  .iMi«f  tr  •  -  r  >  .411  not  Iw  rr*tr.iiti«fl  when  wr   Tfriert  that  thi»  work 
pi. ah".  *«-t.>r»  1.1   u  .-  17  vi^r«  ttf  a;;**,  .iiit!  that  never  again  did  he,  who 
111' 'tij  I  ii.i!    \  M  •  iij"«i  eiiiintiit  Allien' an.  and  wh<tpe  rank  among  Kurn|iean  eelah^ 
r>t.*  -  «;-••!       r  ••  *••  th>-  hiich* -t  ]Niint,  ha%e  an  opportunity  of  applying  hisMolf 

li'iiriMi'     -I.     tih'  r>M*Aii  b.  although  fmni  that  time  to  bin  death,  at  the  ago 

i<f   «»l     l.r  .  .f!  t'l  |tr«M|i|(r   rrmarkable  Mirntille  |ia|ier«  rontaiiiing  orifiaal 

iit>-r\  jt  .11  •  f  t  •trkiOi*  ;:•  iirr«|icjiti*iii*.  »bo«  itig  that  tin*  philoMiphic  faculty  was 
in  .  it:uri>';*  ••  ?  It  IV  nW*'  to  •|ir«-nl.it«*  tt|MMi  what  r^milta  might  have  followoil  a 

I  •ii'.iiu  iiL' '  •(   I  iiiiklm't  M  irritiAr  in\catigalioiia.     It  haa  been  granted  to  bol  Ibv 
mrb  t>i  «rriw  at  ■  \«  u  a  fttngle  diacu%ery  of  aurh  im|iortauce  aa  that  oa  which  hIa 
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fich*ntitic  faiiit>  rliidly  rosU;  Init  in  ftTlility  i»f  iiiiiid.  oii^^iiiality  of  Mi^^gi'siimi.  and 
prolonged  intcllei'tniil  and  liodily  vigor  Kranklin  appears  toHtand  nurivalcd. 

WVmay  imm^  roa»onal)ly  dwi'll  on  t!i<»  Joy  it  would  givtr  him  could  lir  return  to 
see  the  position  uttaini'd  by  his  favoritr  branch  of  rtcirnrc,  and  to  notr  thai  it  ia 
growing  to  be  mon*  and  moro  tho  Urteful  and  reliable  servant  of  man,  uiiniNtering  to 
his  daily  wants  and  rcn<lering  life  more  ei^joya1)le  and  more'healthy.  Hnt  Htill  more 
would  h««  rejoico  to  hhv  the  labonitorieH  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  e(iui]>]>cd 
with  every  appliance  for  hcicntitie  invoNtigation,  and  i'it>wded  with  earnest,  inge- 
nioiiH  students,  for  sonn*  of  whom  famO  Indds  high  honors.  Ho  would  feel,  and  with 
just  pride,  that  to  him  nioro  than  to  any  other  man,  is  due  the  splendid  development 
of  the  flcientifio  spirit  and  of  «cientitic  eflneation  in  America,  and  that  the  institn- 
tinns,  the  societiOH.  and  the  libraries  h<;  f<mndeil  or  whoso  foundation  he  stimulated, 
•re  carrying  forward  and  diffusing  with  ever-increasing  force  the  precious  light  of 
srientitic  truth  which  lie  kindled  here. 

Franklin  hated  war.  He  hated  it  as  a  christian,  a  philanthropist,  and  an  econo- 
mist. Ht^  hated  unjust  taxation  scarcely  less.  To  the  familiar  accnsatiotis  against 
these  ho  added  ime.  possibly  (»riginal  with  himself,  and  at  least  very  characteristic 
of  him.  Ho  charged  them  both  with  the  crime  of  preventing  the  birth  of  children, 
the  one  by  tho  downright  murder  of  many  men,  tlie  other  by  the  interfeil'nce  with 
the  normal  ratio  of  marriages,  whose  po>sibIe  services  to  the  world  an»  unkn<iwn 
and  well  nigh  infinite.  And  this  veni'ration  for  the  ]io8>ibiliiies  of  the  ytuing  lay 
at  the  root  of  his  ardent  advocacy  of  education  e(|nally  \>  ith  his  beli<>f  in  the  con- 
servatism and  elevating  influence  of  all  sound  knowledge.  "  What  is  the  use  of  this 
new  invention  !'*  some  one  asked  Franklin.  "  What  is  the  use  of  a  new-l>orn  child  !  " 
was  his  n»ply.  What,  indeed,  has  not  been  the  use  of  the  Iimuu  or  tin-  steam  engine^ 
whatnot  the  precious  value  of  a  Howard,  a  Newton,  a  Franklin  .' 

I  have  alluded  to  Franklin's  work  as  a  moralist,  a  statesman,  and  a  scientiNt;  it 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  I  were  not  to  speak  hen*  of  him  as  an  educator  and  as  a 
philanthnipist.  He  was  essentially  a  self-educated  man.  and  be  has  left  us  a  charm- 
ing account  of  the  methods  he  pursued  in  educating  himself.  Some  may  imagine 
that  much  of  his  characteristic  strength  and  usefulness  came  from  these  lessons  of 
early  banUthip.  To  nit>  there  certainly  seems  n(»  grouml  for  any  such  conclusion,  in 
this  or  other  cases,  and  he  certainly  did  not  hold  that  view.  To  assert  that  a  gnsit 
man  who  has  educated  himself  is  greater  on  that  account  iiivolviis  improbable 
assumptions.  TIm-  number  of  very  gnsit  men  is  extn-niely  small.  They  in-curat 
irregular  intervals  of  time  and  space.  When  one  such  ociiir.^.  who  in  addition  to 
thn  other  (pnilities  of  real  greatness,  has  the  adib'd  rare  quality  of  determination  t(» 

m 

improve  himself  to  the  utmost,  we  have  the  condition  produced  of  a  lad  with  an 
eltfctive  coiirsi*of  ^iludies  sei'ured  under  the  most  unfavorable  Mirroumliu^s.  Frank- 
liu  was  ])rei'minently  such  a  bid.  Ibit  while  b'-re  and  there  lads  of  rare  «juiilities, 
but  larking  educational  facilities,  surmount  all  obstacles  and  achieve  greatues.^,  the 
worM  can  never  know  how  man>  f;iil  to  att.-iin  their  legiliiiiate  development.  It  is 
true  that  under  no  system  of  fducation  can  we  expect  to  protluce  many  such  men  as 
Ifoethe,  wb<i  graduated  at  Strasburg:  or  Voli;iin\  wh«i  ^ludiid  at  the  celfbrated 
•lesnit  College  iif  Louis  le  (irand ;  or  ^e\^  ton.  who  was  an  M.  \.  of  Trinity  Ctillege, 
Cambridge:  or  Fr:inklin.  who  was  strictly  self-educated.  Hut  still  les.s  vau  we 
rx]>ert  to  ]irtMlnce  under  any  one  fixeil.  unvarying  ediicalioniil  plan  e\eii  as  many  as 
should  appear.  No  system  of  education  sbiMild  bf  devised  for  the  b*  netit  of  those 
rare  and  excfptional  natures;  but  it  is  among  tht*  ]in«iiive  nd\ani:iges  of  a  well- 
arranged  elective  r>\Mtem  of  studies  that,  while  it  pri>\ides  for  the  dull  and  la/y.  it 
aflTords  the  fre^'st  facility  for  the  flevelopnient  ami  e\]>:insioit  f»f  the  gifted  and  the 
iiidu«trion**.  If  is  not  surprising,  therefore.  tb:it  Fr:inklin.  ha\  inu  f«fiin«l  in  his 
own  rase  that  exctdlent  re«.ulis  were  attained  by  the  thoron;;h  nuistery  of  Knulish. 
fidliiwed  by  a  study  of  other  iu<Nlern  languages,  In-fore  taking  up  the  classics, 
sbonld  have  been  led  to  the  c(»nclusion  that  such  is  the  natural  and  be*>t  course. 
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|*rolialil>  :ill  .in  taiiiiliiir  with  the  intrrrating  liiHt<ory  «if  the  riiiveinity  oflVno- 
»\l\aiiu.  It  h.iil  itA  oricin  in  thr  Aradrmy  cif  rhiliidi*l|ihia,  whirh  wan  roiiiifU*<l  in 
171!*  ihriMiu'h  ilir  r\rrti«inri  of  Kraiikliii.  In  thr  trai-t  whirh  hi*  iinhtinheil  at  that 
tini**.  «rititlr«1  "  l*rnpo«i.iN  rrlnlitiK  Ut  th«  rdurat ion  nf  youth  hi  Ponnsy Ivan ia,*' he 
rriii;irk«> :  "'\hv  ii*»»**\  «-«liirAtinn  ofyoiith  hRH  lieen  mlcenipd  by  wise  men  in  all  hfgrm 
an  Miri'St  f<Mitii|:iti«iii  of  the  hap|»ini«A  both  of  privat«*  fanilliea  itn<l  of  common* 
wralthft."  and  tln-n  prttrrrda  to  dfl*a€rilN*  with  miirli  di*tail  the  I'oiirBe  of  atiidy  pro* 
ImmmhI.  Ii  i-  iioii'i%nitliy  that  lit*  i;iv«i  a  fnremof«t  plan*  to  athletifa,  providinjc 
**tlmi  tht  Krlifilurt  \*r  rrri|ncnily  cxcrriiird  In  ninulnf^,  leiipluK,  wreatling,  nnd 
■wiHiuiiiit:.  tn  ktf  )•  ihrm  in  health,  and  to  ntrenittben  and  render  active  their 
iMNtira."  Ill  till"*  hi<  :intiripate<l  the  nyntcmatic  inat tuition  in  athlvtii-a  which  hna 
licrn  intriMint til  into  mir  acadeuiira  and  collegea  <iuly  recently,  and  after  mnch  un- 
pa-omnj;  :in<l  i^ii<*i:itit  opiKMitiun.  Kaiiecial  atreaa  iit  laid  on  the  AiUneaH  and 
tlinfuni:hii«*«^  xMth  \^  hirli  Kngliah  is  to  In*  taught  Ui  nil  Mndenta,  while  in  regard  to 
itht-r  liiiL'iiaK*^  tl**'  f«*lbiwing  i«t  pmvidtNl:  **A11  intende«1  for  di%'inity  ahall  bo 
taught  th'*  l..»iin  ^ti'l  <irt*i>k;  for  plnairn. thf  Latin, (ireek, and  Trench;  forlaw, tho 
l^tin  and  rrnii  li :  nifrchiintM.  thr  Krvnrh.  (•eruian,  and  Span iiih;  and  though  all 
fthould  not  \*r  roiii|M-llt*d  to  Irani  l^itin.  itreek,or  the  tni>dem  foreign  language*,  yet 
noiit^  th:it«havf  all  anlrnt  d««iro  to  Icani  them  nhould  In*  refused,  their  Kngliah, 
ahthnirtii .  .mil  otlit  r  Miidiiit  nltMilntely  nereHaary  lieing  at  the  Mime  time  not  ncg- 
IfNtrd  "  li  !•*  ii'«>11*'«H  to  point  out  with  what  cleameiw  tht*  fundamental  prineiplo 
of  rlrrtivi-  Ntiiili*  •>  i"  h<*n*  ret'ognizrd,  niid  how  thoroughly  in  accord  hiA  c^melnaiono 
An  to  thf  fitii'1>  of  l.iiiifiiagm  arc  with  tlio»e  which  an*  now  at  la»t  coming gndnally 
ti»  U*  :«doptf«l  ;;•  iM-r-iIlv.  What  foUowml  in  the  hiMory  of  tlii*  ncailemy  (later  the 
iiiiivcr»ity*  iii.i>  '••-  iiH-iitionr<l  briefly,  l»ec:iiiiic,  if  1  iiiiNtakf  not,  an  analogonaox* 
|M-rirtif  e  w.i<*  ri|M-4t«'i|  Iifrr  in  thf  early  day »»  of  Franklin  College.  8o  little  boed 
wan  (;ivi«n  \»t  thf  jiroiMmjilit  of  tin*  original  foniidcm,  a»  to  the  prt*rminent  poaitloii  to  ^ 
Ih*  liff*M  >>>  r.n;:li-lt  oindies  that  the  clawiiiata  gnMlually  aci|uire<l  control  of  tho 
rntiif  «>*it«  111  itf  riliK  ution  in  thr  inntitiition.  and  in  I7HH.  the  year  before FnukllBlt 
ilratli.  wr  itiitl  liiiii  piililinhing  a  Hpiritc<l  nod  forcible  prot«.*iit  against  a  contint 
of  tlii*«  prrvi-r-'tiMi  (if  thr  original  tnut.  It  in  hrn*  that  the  familiar  paMuige 
"at  x^hat  tiin>  hiit'*  w*  r*-  limt  intmdtirrd  we  know  not,  but  in  the  laMl  ceutmyl^Bj 
livT*'  iin!xrr^.i]]>  »orii  thri>ughout  Kuropr.  UraflnaUy,  how^^rcr,  lui  the  wearing  of 
mi'i*  ami  hair  iiHt-iy  dn*<««e4l  prevailril,  thr  putting  on  of  hiit»  wan  diaaaod  hf 
^riitt  rl  ]••-.. |i)« .  U-^t  thr  •  iiriouH  arrangrment  c»f  mrla  and  |Miwdering  ahonld  be  dlo- 
ftnlrtiil.  .mil  mil  III*  !*i  i«  l»rKnn  to  Aopply  the  pla<-e:  yet  utill.  our  eonnidering  the  hal 

a^  .1  I'  ill  of  «lr ntiniiea  mi  far  to  prevail  that  a  man  of  foAhion  iit  not  thoogkt 

i|ri»o«il  \%tTh«*<it  h  n  in;;  oiir,  or  wmietbiug  like  litir.  abtmt  him,  which  be 
iindt  r  111"  aim      >••  thit  tlirre  are  a  iiinltitiHle  of  thr  |iolttrr  |MM»ple  in  all  the 
ami  «  •pit  it  i  I'll  •  ••!'  K'iro|M'  who  ha%*r  nrvrr.  or  tlirir  fathrn*  iMifon*  them« 
h.it  I'thfrwi**    Ml. in  .!•«  a  tkaprttm  hrti$,  though  thr  utility  of  Mirh  n  niodr  of  W4 
It  11  h\  w*  III'  tri-  i|>)iir»*ni.  and  it  f*  attrude<l  not  only  with  iMinir  r!i|ienae,  bnt  with 
:i  liitl*    tif^fx  •••ii'.f.iiii  iritiiMr.     Thr  uti  II  prr  vailing  ruMoin  of  ha%*ing  ochoolo 

foi  i«- !•  liiM.'  J'  •  •  I  i!i\  •••ir  <  III  M  rill  in  th«  m-  «I.i\«  tlir  I.;itin  niiil  <ireek  laiigoOKto  I 
■  <iii-)il*t.  (lor>'  .   (Ml  othf-r  li-^lit  than  »■  :i  <A<i/K Mai  frrn*  of  miMlrm  literatim.'* 

It  :^  ift  MM)---i''''    ti.ai    till    f*ir.iiii*fUK'nt  of  niJiiiy  of  thr  original  |iatrono 
tr-i«tf  r- ••!  thr    ■  <>!1>  ^'>     )ir«tii^ht   .ilicoit   liy  thi«  ilrpartnrr  from  thr  pro|Miaod 

Ml'  }  i\.    I'll*-'   * fi<<  *•  \ir  ill.  Ill « .-in^inK  I  III' hoiiM- of  aoM'niltIv  to  arbitrarily  witk* 

,ti  f«  flit  -  li  II*.  t    .'   i  iMLitiii  of  thi    (olli-^r.  thii't  <  .•n^ing  ii  ilisaAtniuH  interfcffoaoo 

^  It*,  .*«  «  -t  *•-   ■  ^'  •>«'\«r.Al  >r.iri.    Ami  now.  aftrr  thr  la|»M'  of  a  century,  weooa^ 

a«  *«•   I    !i  f    •    I  >■     'tiit^  of  rtiin*> h .una  a«  in  othrr  proiiiiiient  collegea, 

l*r^ii.'i  nj  f...  !■.«'.  *li«- «-rtort««*l  th^MT  «  lio  WfiiiM  iintiit  fill  a  thorougli  and 

•tit'ix   't   Vr..*l:<>'    •     •-  •    of  thr  e^ArhtiaU  fi»r  all  Kuglieb-i^prakini:  Mndenta^  wUlo 

air  I!..-  I  ,••»..*•  •     :  ii^ii.»u'c«— I^tin.<irr«k.  IKbrrw,Ocruuin,  French, 

**••*•  i4Tiil  rji-<  *i    •   ,:iiiiip*. 
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But  Fraiik1in*8  deep  interost  iu  e<lucatiuii  wan  not  confined  tti  the  great  inHtitution 
of  which  hv  had  htniu  tht>  fonnder;  uor  watt  hi»  zeal  ahated  by  an  ahsi^uoc  in  lbrei|;u 
roiintiicB  at  diHVri'ut  tini<^s  fcir  nearly  thirty  years,  nor  eyen  hy  the  attainment  of 
th«i  full  limit  of  tonrsoore  yt^arn.  For  a  long  time  he  had  taken  great  interest  in  the 
Wflfare  of  the  Cti'rmans.  who  Ibrmed  the  hnlk  of  the  popnlation  in  Momo  i^artn  of 
Pennsylvania.  Ho  aided  in  the  establishment  of  soIiooIh  for  them,  and  served  tis  a 
trustee  of  a  sorirty  for  the  luMielit  of  the  poor  among  them;  and  in  1787,  although  iu 
his  81st  year,  he  was  actiye  in  the  ])romotion  of  the  loug-rberish<Ml  scheme  of  found- 
ing a  ctdlege  for  the  education  of  young  Ocnnans.  On  March  10  of  that  year,  1787, 
an  act  was  passecl  by  the  assembly  incor]>orating  and  endowing  the  ''Gonnan  Col- 
lege and  i'liarity  Sch<M>l.  in  the  bomngh  .ind  county  of  Lancaster/*  in  which  act  it 
is  recited  that  the  collegt>  is  t'stablishcil  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  (termaD, 
Euglish,  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  learned  languages)  in  the«dogy,  an<l  in  the  useful 
arts,  sciences,  and  literatunt.  "  The  same  act  of  iiicor])oration  states  that,  from  a  pro- 
found re8|)ect  for  the  talents,  yirtues,  and  services  to  mankind  in  general,  but  more 
es]>«cially  to  this  country,  of  his  Excellency  Henjamin  Franklin,  esq.,  president  of  the 
supreme  executive  council,  tlu*  said  collegft  shall  be  and  hereby  is  denominateil 
''Franklin  College.'*  Franklin  was  the  largest  contributor  to  its  funds,  giving  of 
his  moderate  fortune  the  sum  of  $1.(HX),  which  may  be  C4insidered  large  for  those 
days;  and  still  more,  when  in  the  spring  of  1787  the  comer  st<uie  was  to  be  laid  in 
Lancaater,  he  underwent  the  )»ain  and  fatigue  of  a  journey  thither  in  order  to  per- 
form that  ceremony. 

Iu  the  year  1787  Franklin  bd'aine  aniomber  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  Tnitod  States;  of  his  8]>eeches  and  in 
daenre  in  the  convention  we  will  make  mention  in  considering  his  ideas 
;is  illustrated  in  his  writings;  he  was  somewhat  of  a  physiocrat  in  the 
convention,  and  his  ideas  wcit)  in  favor  of  a  liberal  government,  not 
tending  to  monaivhy,  nor  so  big  as  to  fall  int(»  anarchy,  lie  was  the 
diplomat  in  the  convent  ion,  and  typiliedthe  controlling  idea  of  compro- 
mise, which  at  last  gave  us  our  (Constitution. 

During  the  closing  years  of  his  life  we  have  glimpses  of  the  ))ersist- 
ency  of  the  ideas  formulated  by  him  many  years  l)efore.  The  well 
known  a4'C(mnt  of  Dr.  Mana.ss<*h  (sutler's  visit  to  him  in  July,  17S7,  re- 
cords the  interest  which  Dr.  Franklin  still  had  in  natural  history:  *'of 
which/' says  Dr.  ('utler,  ** he  .seemed  extremely  fond,  while  the  other 
gentlemen  wen»  swallowed  up  with  iiolitics.*' 

When,  on  the  17th  of  SrptemlMir,  the  <'on  vent  ion  adjourned,  Franklin 
exert4Ml  him>elf  t4>  )»nmn»t<*  the  ado)»tion  of  the  ('onstituti4Ui  by  the 
State.s.  Its  adoption  by  ten  States  (N'casioiuMl  a  .s]»lendid  celebration  in 
Philadelphia  in  honor  of  the  event,  when  all  the  int<*re.sts  of  the  city 
contributed  to  an  imlustrial  and  eivic  i>arade.  James  Wilson,  a  dele- 
gate in  the  convention  from  IVnn.sylvania.  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  whose 
Sff^rviees  in  the  conventi<»n  Washington  considered  as  unsurpas.siMl,  ami 
whom  Kryce,  in  his  Ameri<'an  (Nunmonwealth,  has  calh^l  **the  greatest 
hiwyer  in  the  4'onvenlion."  professor  4»f  law  in  the  Tniversity  of  p4»nn- 
sylvania,  and  later  just  i(*e  4)f  the  Supreme  i-ourt  of  tlu'  rnit4Hl  States, 
pron«Hin(;4Mi  an  oration.  In  the  imlustrial  para4le  th4're  was  4lrawn  a 
car  U|N»n  which  was  operat4Ml  a  printing  press,  an4l  fr4»m  this  press  was 
scutter«*4l  auMing  the  piniple  a  song  in  InunH*  of  the  tra4les.  writt4'n  by 


*■.' 
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Fniiikliii,  uikI  sii^i;estive  of   hin    utilitarian  notions.     Some  of  the 
Htauziis  4IS  }.Mv<*ii  Iiy  INirton*  art*: 

Y«-  tailiini!  «if  aiit-ient  auil  ii«i1ile  reuown, 
Willi  rUitb^  all  the  {M'tii^lt*  in  ifiuDtr>*  huiI  towu, 
K«- lilt  III  Iter  tliAt  A«luiu.  yuur  fatlirr  au«l  head, 
Tlioii^h  I^irtl  iif  the  Morlil.  wuM  a  tailor  hy  trade. 

Yr  ohoeiimkeni!  noble  from  agra  Iouk  itast, 

Hum-  drTrudiHl  your  rightM  mith  yuur  atrl  to  the  imti; 

Aijil  i-i»hlil«-ri*  Ml  merry,  uut  only  ntup  holeti, 

Hnt  Hiitk  uii;ht  and  day  ft»r  the  good  of  our  wolet. 

Vr  h»tt«-r>!  who  oft  with  handN  not  very  fair, 
Kii  h;itH  on  a  hlock  for  a  hlorkhead  to  wear; 
Thitii>;li  iharity  i-«ivrrH  n  nin  now  uud  then, 
You  rtiirr  the  hfadii  anilthv  nint*  of  all  men. 

Ami  <  anliTa.  :iii(l  N|»iuuerM,  aud  weaven  attend, 
Ami  Mki>  the  advice  of  pimr  Kirhanl.  your  friend, 
Stii  k  •  lii<M>  to  ytiiir  liNNiiN,  your  wheels,  and  your  eard, 
Ati'l  >**u  ni'Vt-r  nefil  frar  of  the  tlnH*a  lieing  hard. 

Yr  « iMi|ii'r«!  who  rattle  with  driven  and  adz, 
A  if  •  tiifr  ea4-h  day  u|Nin  h(Mi|M  and  on  heads, 
I  h*'  laiiniiis  «dd  lialiad  of  I.uve  in  a  Tub, 
Yiiit  iiiny  Hinic  t<i  the  tune  cif  yuur  nib-a-duli-ilnb. 

K.i«  li  truib'iimau  turn  out  with  hia  tooln  in  bin  hand, 
lo  rlifrifth  the  arta  and  ke«>|i  ]ie*ee  iu  the  lautl; 
l-.urli  '|tn*iitire  and  Journeyman  nia>''Juiu  iu  my  aonic, 
.\iifl  Irt  the  briak  rhonia  leo  Imnnding  alouir. 

TlirliiM'H  Nii^^i-st  liuw  Franklin  viowtnl  tin*  worhl  an  an  opportnnity 
for  all  iiiilu<«tri<»ii*«  ami  int4«lligent  appreiituv. 

Thrif  tiiiii'H  dill  till*  roniinonwoalth  nf  iN*nnAylv:inia  make  Franklta 
it.i  |in>i(liMit,  ah  lioimr  which  greatly  |j:rHtiAt*4l  him. 

Olil  agi*  Iia«l  f  it'|»t  ii|N>ii  him  hnt  his  mental  |iowers  wert^  andimia- 
i^^hftl,  aii«l  his  tiiiinion  of  hiniMflf  h<*  f\|ireKm*<l  wht^n  hcKaid,  **I  seem  to 
havf  iiittiidfi]  mvM'lf  into  the  ruiii|>any  of  fNisUTity.'* 


Tlierf  !•  II.  iiitt  rt-Miitir  and  prrhafis  niriiMi**  ilhintration  of  rhangea  in  Iihm 
niAiiii«-r«  lit  .1  i>k*-.ik:i  h>  I'liitnu  itmreruiui:  the  tbin|EN  mhirh  Kraoklin  woald  pW- 
tiii.Urt;.  :••;.••■   I..i«l  In  irturniHl  to  thiA  wurhl  t«i>ut\ -live  yearn  a|(o.     '*lleaoM^ 

tiii.to  .linnet  •!  ill*  II !•  « lib  hiiiiitiniiis  |»ri-di«  tioiit  Iff  iii\rnlitiiiN  >rt  to  lie  and  ex- 

|.rt>-«<:  I  ^%  •!.  t..  ii  .  :-iT  th«  e.irtli  :il  fhr  iiol  nf  tht  f-eiitiir>  tit  %t^'  how  UUIB  «M 
.'f  t::t.;;  •••.       W..  ..-I  ■>.  1I  h«  loiild.      I!i*w    |deaj«4»nl   to  nhow  tht*  p»ha4le  of  t'^raaUhl 

■  iMur  il,,   I Ill  -   ..rM       What  mntilil  hi- •a>  of  thrlireat  Ka«teni.  the  Krie  C^aaal, 

tt.f  ]•»•  iiii..'!.-  I     :).•   t>  It  •:r.i|tb.  the  lUn-  |irintinis  prt^M.  the  i*teani  typenetlrr,  claldtO 
iiiiiit.  tl.t   .t  ^  I,.  I    ■   .'.itii .  tlir  t'tinitiieiiial    liitttl.  ihr  KairmtMiut   v aterworka,  tk« 

.iiipr 1  •>*:  i.t  i-«  {.  .    1(1*  iniinibii*.  i:^^  li;:ht.  thi*  M.ioitait  f  onniiivioii,  Ih".  RttckW*a 

lli«f*-i.  Ml  .  .  I  •>.  f  .i  1  •••iiiiiiiy.  lltfU-it  "^ptncrr'*  Kir«t  l*riuri|ile«.  .\ilaBi  R^tfa, 
lu^ti*  •)•,'•'?.-.  -t.i  l'i>tii.!i  l|i!.i «  lliKh  ^i  liiMil.  ||rnr>  Wanl  Hrrtber'a  chucky 
il.t  Mt.ti:  f  -t..  \:>.<-*  ^iiriU  bi-  noulil  B<lmirtbal  «%e  bj\e  done  pretty  WttU  ia 
tb*    «•  xi'l^   t     •-   .•   if-  tb4l  b4\i   |iMMril  •ibi'v  bv  left."  -  Kl*IT>*lC. 
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He  ap]>ro;u:1ie(l  liis  death  with  cahnness,  and  it*  ho  had  ne^le<*t<*d  to 
praotioe  order  in  his  life,  he  made  au  onlerly  preparation  tor  his  death. 
His  will,  an  elaliorato  doeunient,  son^lit  to  iH»rpetnato  in  its  i^rovisions 
of  a  publi<*  natnre  the  ntilitarian  ideas  of  its  author.  lie  seemed  to 
have  remembered  his  seheme  of  prizes  in  his  skettth  of  an  Kn^^lish 
school,  and  ^ave  jCUK)  to  the  managers  of  the  Hoston  free  schools,  the 
interest  of  whieh  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  silver  mexlals 
fortbc  eneouragement  of  scrholarship  in  these  sehcNils.  He  84>ught  to 
make  his  benevolence  immortal;  it  is  said  that  his  S4*heme  is  <lerived 
from  a  French  work  by  ^fathon  de  la  (.'our,  but  the  idea  is  probably 
his  own,  as  he  had  suggest4.Ml  in  his  h)an  to  l^enjamin  Webb: 

I  Mad  you  herewith  :i  )»i11  for  ten  loiiis  iVorH.  I  «l(»  not  ]»rotcii(l  to  ^ivo  hucU  a  sum ; 
I  ouly  lend  it  to  you.  WIk'u  you  Hhall  rotuni  to  your  country  >vith  a  ^oo4l  rharac'ter, 
you  ran  not  fail  of  getting  intoBouie  buMincss  that  wiU  in  tiuioenaldo  you  to  pay  aU 
yonrdebtR.  In  that  oas<>,  whou  you  in«*ot  with  anothor  hourst  man  in  Hiniihir  did- 
trf*fiM,  you  mUBt  i»ay  nio  hy  lending  thirt  hiini  to  hiui;  nijoinini;  hiui  to  discharge  the 
debt  by  a  like  optTatiou,  whou  he  shaH  ho  abb*,  and  shaU  nici't  with  such  another 
opportunity.  I  hopo  it  may  thud  go  through  many  bauds,  befon*  it  nu-t'ts  with  a 
kuave  that  will  atop  its  progress.  ThiM  is  a  trick  of  nunc  for  doing  a  deal  of  good 
with  a  little  monoy.  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  atford  nuK'h  in  gtMxl  workn,  and  so  am 
ublignl  to  Im)  cunning  and  maku  tlio  most  of  a  little. 

Frauklin-s  plan  was  for  the  l>enetit  of  artisan*s  and  apprentices,  and 
illustrates  the  utilitarian  tendency  of  his  life.     It  was  as  follows: 

I  have  couHidered  that  among  artisans  good  approut ices  are  most  likely  to  make 
giMMl  citizena,  and  having  myself  brcn  bred  t(»  a  manual  art,  printing,  in  m}'  native 
town,  and  afterwards  aasisted  t4»  set  up  my  busint'ss  in  rhibulelpbia  by  kiml  loan-sof 
money  from  two  friends  there,  which  was  tin*  fimndation  of  my  fortune,  and  of  aU 
the  utility  in  lite  that  may  be  ascribed  to  me,  I  wish  to  be  useful  even  after  my 
death,  if  ptissible,  in  forming  and  ailvancing  othtT  young  men,  that  may  be  serx'ice- 
ablo  t<i  their  country  in  both  those  t(»wn8.  To  tbisendIdt»vote  two  thousand  |H»unds 
sterling,  of  which  I  give  one  thousand  thereof  t<»  tho  inhabitants  of  the  ttiwn  of  lUm* 
ton,  in  MaMiachnsetts,  and  the  other  thousiind  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, in  tnist,  to  and  l«>r  the  uses,  intents,  and  jMirpoHcs  hereinafter  mentioned 
and  deidared. 

The  said  sum  ot*  one  thousand  ]Miunds  sterling,  it'  accepted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Uoston.  shall  be  managed  under  the  ilirection  of  the  selectmen,  united 
with  the  ministers  of  the  iddest  Kpiseopalian,  Cungregational,  and  Presbyterian 
churches  in  that  town,  who  are  to  let  out  tlio  same  u]»(in  interest  at  live  per  cent  per 
anuam  to  such  young  marrie<l  artiticers,  under  the  age  of  twenty-tive  year**,  as  have 
aervf'd  an  apprentieeNhip  in  the  said  town,  and  faithfnlly  fulfiUnl  the  duties  re4|uire4l 
in  their  iMlentiires.  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  moral  character  from  at  least  two  n^jiect- 
able  citizens,  who  are  willin<;  to  become  their  sureties,  in  a  btmd  with  the  apjdicants, 
for  the  repayment  of  the  mon<',\s  so  lent,  witli  interent.  ai-cording  to  tlie  terms  here* 
inafter  prescribiMl ;  all  of  whiili  bonds  are  to  be  taken  for  Spaninh  milletl  dollars,  or 
the  value  thereof  in  current  gold  coin;  ami  the  nninairers  shall  kee])  a  bound  bisik  or 
booka,  wherein  ahall  bt*  entered  th<*  names  of  thi>S4»  who  shall  apply  for  and  receive 
the  t»enctUs  of  this  institution,  and  of  their  Hf*cnritiet».  together  with  the  sums  lent, 
the  dates,  and  other  necessary  and  prop(>r  rec  »rds  reM]>e(:tiDg  the  bu^iuesa  and  e<ui- 
cein^  of  this  institution.  And  as  these  It»ans  are  intended  to  assist  young  marrieil 
artificers  in  Wfttiug  up  their  buniness,  they  ar«*  to  In*  jiroportiimed,  by  the  discretion 
of  the  uianagers,  ho  as  not  to  «'\eeed  sixty  poiimls  **terling  ti>  oui*  ]iers<iD.  ni*r  to  be 
leas  than  fifty  pounds;  ami  if  the  numbei  of  applier**  no  entitle«l  nhould  be  so  large 
M  that  the  sum  will  not  sullice  to  atlVinl  toe  uU  a^  mii«'h  as  might  otherwise  not  bo 
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improper,  thi*  prn]Mirtioii  to  each  Khali  lie  ilimluisliecl,  no  as  to  alTord  to  erwy  i 
iiome  iMMUtanrt- .  Tlit-M  aid«  may,  tbmforr,  be  unall  at  ftnt,  bat,  aa  the  eapltal  itt* 
crraNen  by  tbf  arm  mutated  intcn^at,  they  will  be  more  ample.  And.  in  otdar  to 
•erveat  tiiaiiy  a«  jMimible  iu  their  tarn,  aa  well  at  to  make  the  repayment  of  the  ptia* 
ripal  born •  Will  iui>re  t*aay,  rach  borrower  ahall  be  obliged  to  pay,  with  the  yearly  in- 
trrret,  uuc  trnth  part  of  the  principal,  which  aoma  of  tlu*  principal  and  intereat,  to 
paid  in.  nball  b«*  a^aiu  let  out  t<»  IW«h  borrowen. 

And.  aa  it  in  presumed  that  there  irill  alwayii  be  fosnd  in  Boaton  virtnonaaBd 
iMiievulmt  iiti/«-iii».  willing  to  baetow  a  part  of  their  time  in  d<iing  good  to  the  ril- 
ing gfur ration,  by  Hii|ierinteiiding  and  managing  thin  inetitutlon  gratis,  It  la  hoped 
that  u«>  part  of  tbo  money  will,  at  any  time  be  dead  or  be  diverted  to  other  parposes, 
but  b«»r4iiitiiiiially  au;;nientiugby  the  interent;  In  which  rase  there  may,  in  tiaM»,  be 
morr  tbaii  tin*  orcaNiuu  iu  Ronton  shall  require,  and  then  some  may  be  apared  lo  the 
ueigblvoriuK  <>r  nthtr  town^  in  the  said  State  of  Maasachnaetta,  who  may  deaira  to 
lia%'f  it ;  flurh  towiiA  t* iigaging  to  pay  punetnally  the  interest  and  the  portions  of  the 
print- i  pa  I  annually  t4i  the  iahabitanta  of  the  town  of  Boston. 

If  thin  plau  iH  cxet-iited,  and  auceeeds  aa  projecteil  without  interruption,  for  ona 
bunilri-(l  \farn,  thi*  Hum  will  then  be  oue  hundred  ami  thirty -ono  thousand  pounds; 
of  wbi<  b  I  wiiiilil  li:ive  the  managers  of  the  donation  to  the  town  of  Boaton  than 
lay  out  at  thrir  iliMTvtion  one  hundred  thonsand  pounds  in  public  works,  which 
may  bt*  jmlgnl  nf  ihi*  most  general  utility  to  the  inhabitants;  such  aa  fortiflcntiiNMi 
brill  gen,  a4|ii«Hlurtn.  public  buildings,  baths,  pavements,  or  whatever  may  mako 
living  in  tb^  toun  lunrt*  convenient  to  ita  iteople,  and  render  it  more  agreeable  to 
•trangrn  rrMorting  thither  for  health  or  a  temporary  residence.  The  rei 
thirty-onr  tbiMmauil  |N>Qnds  I  would  have  continue«l  to  1m*  let  out  on  intereat.  In 
uiauurr  alMi\  e  «lirrrt<-«l  for  anothrr  hundre«l  years,  aa  I  hope  it  will  have  been  firand 
that  the  in^titutiuu  Uua  hail  a  good  effect  on  the  conduct  of  youth,  and 
ser\  ii*t>  to  many  worthy  characters  and  useful  citiiens.  At  the  end  of  this 
trnii.  if  nti  unf(irtiiuat«  accident  hsa  preventf^  the  operation,  the  sum  will  be 
miUion*  ainl  stxt\  -ont*  thousand  ponndu  sterling;  of  which  I  leave  one  million  alztf* 
onr  thtiusand  iMHiuds  to  the  dinpositicm  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boitalf 
ami  thrte  unlliun^  to  tbr  diapoaition  of  the  government  of  the  State,  not 
to  carry  my  \  i«-%%t  further. 

All  tli«  (lirt'i-iiiiui  hfreiu  given  respecting  the  disposition  and  managenant 
don  at  it  lu  t«i  tb<*  inhsliitanta  of  Boston,  I  would  have  obser\'«*d  respecting  that  to 
tbr  inbabit.iiiU  fi  I'hilsflelpbia  ouly,  as  Philadelphia  is  incorporated,  I  reqi 
t*or|mr.tiiiiii  of  th.it  <  ity  to  undrrtakr  th<*  luanagvmeut.  aj^reeably  to   theaald 
tioua;  ami  I  tin  hrrrltv  vrat  them  with  fully  and  amplr  |»owm  for  that  pnrposa.'* 

•Siirli  w;iH  thi*  |»liiu  aflopted  by  Fniiikliii,  for  the  benefit  of  a  claas  he 
always  Iiivfil — "skillful,  houoHt  iiiocliaiiicM.  We  Hhall  have  to  atatoi  bj 
ami  by,  what  mi«m'i*hii  bait  atteiide«l  the  lN*iievoleiit  project. 

Ill  17VJ  lit*  wa<  rarely  fnn*  from  iiaiii  ami  waa  confined  to  his  ted 
itiiii*h  (it  till*  titiH*:  we  learii  of  him  by  hiH  iHtefK,  which  tboagh  kM 
fri*«|iit*iit.  u«Mf  ciiual  to  any  that  hav«*  made  hiH  C(»rrespoudenoe  lO 
valii.iMf  ami  iiit«Tt*>tini;.  Though  MiflVrin^  Kr«*:>t  apmy  he  attemplft 
nHiital  ii-hif  III  H-adini;  .lohiiMiirs  Lives  of  the  INieta,  aiidalifeof 
Wattf*.  lii->  laViitite  antlior.  IUh  opinion  of  Watta  anticipatetl  the 
jii«lt;infnr  «»t  iiii*ii-»;indH  who  luive  foiimt  that  iMM*t  their  i^omfort*  It 
aa<«  at  Thi<  iiiiifalMi  that  he  an»te  hirt  pn>tei«t  apiinst  the  atady  of 
Latin  ami  (m-rk  in  preferfni'e  to  the  M tidy  of  Kni;IiKh«Mii  which,  ftft 
ur  ha\t-  -aiil.  111'  antiripat«-«l  the  n'foruiH  ill  imMb*rii  eilu cation. 

•^«-  ..{.M-r .  ji..>i.«    rtUiiiig   tu   ibr   latantiiiua  of  the  original   luuudeta  of 
Ai  4il«-iti>    IU  i'bii-Hiflphia.  JaiM*.  17) 
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lu  August,  1787,  the  Library  Oompauy,  *  the  outgrowth  of  the  Junto 
of  half  a  century  before,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  its  new  buihling  in 
Philadelphia  on  Fifth  street,  opiK)8iU'k  the  State  House. 

Franklin,  unable  on  account  of  his  inlirmities  to  attend  the  ceremony, 
wrote  the  inscription  for  the  corner-stone,  omitting  any  mention  of  him- 
self.   The  committee  amended  the  inscription,  which  reads  : 

Ho  it  remembered 

In  honor  oftht^  lMiiladel]»hia  Youth, 

(then  chietly  artiticers) 

that  in  MDCCXXXI., 

they  cheerfuHy, 

at  the  iuHtauco  of  Beujauiiu  Franknu, 

one  of  their  number, 

iuBtitnted  the  Phi1ad«*lphia  Library, 

which,  thou>(h  sniaH  at  tirMt, 

in  become  highly  valuable  and  cxtt^usively  unefiil 

and  which  the  walls  of  this  editir«^ 

are  now  deHtine4l  to  contain  and  preserve. 

the  lirst  Btone  of  whose  foundation 

waa  here  placed, 
the  thirty-first  day  of  Augii8%  1780.* 

Perhaps  no  institution  founded  by  Franklin  ilhistrnti's  his  sagacity 
and  usefulness  better  than  the  Phihidelphia  Library.  We  referred 
brietly  to  its  origin  in  the  Junto.  In  1880  a  new  library  buikling  was 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Juni]>er  and  Locust  streets,  and  in  1378  the 
magnificent  structuix)  known  as  the  Itidgeway  Branch  at  Broad  and 
Christian  wjis  erectetl.  The  reiKut  of  the  Library  Comi>any  in  May, 
1H92,  shows  that  during  the  year  then  ending  there  had  been  at  the 
Locust  Hti*eet  buihling  77,.*)i)7  visitors  on  week  <lays,  4I,.'(<>1  books  had 
been  taken  out,  and  that  there  had  been  G,074  visitors  on  Sundays 
who  ha^l  aske^l  at  the  desk  for  5,.'^S7  books.  At  the  Kidgeway  Bram^h 
then^  had  Ikh^uou  wiMjk  days.*^325  visitors,  1,.'321>  IxKikshad  been  given 
out,  and  4,4tM)  had  Ixhmi  usc^d  in  the  Library,  and  on  Sundays  there  liad 
been  l,r>(}l  visitors,  using  850  books.  The  vtdunn^s  ;idded  to  the 
Kidgeway  Branch,  t4)  the  Logaiiian  Library,  an<l  to  tlie  Library  <'om- 
pany,  for  the  LiN*ust  Street  building  was  4,290,  making  a  total  number 
of  books  in  the  Library  of  100,714  volumes.  The  receipts  of  the  Li- 
brary Com])any  for  18yi-'92  were  §08,065..j0  and  the  balance  carried 
forward  t4)  the  credit  of  the  Company  for  the  year  in  the  treasury  was 
$18,1(*5.07.  This  magnificent  showing  illustrates  the  splendid  out- 
growth of  Franklin*s  idea  in  founding  a  circulating  lii>rary  which 
started  in  1732  with  a  membership  of  12  ]M'rsons  ami  a  voluntary  con- 
tributi«in  «)f  S4mie  fift}*'  l)ooks. 


'Hy  an  orditr  of  the  dinx'tor?*  of  the  l^ibrary  Cimipauy.  Ani;ii!«t  31.  ITT-I,  tliv  dcle- 
Kat«'8  Ui  tbetimt  Continental  Con^nrMt  wcrv  allowed  the  iish!  of  siu-h  of  tho  biHikd  of 
Ihe  library  as  they  might  have  oera^sion  for  during  \\u*  Mtting.  iKlliotr»  I>ebat<;H. 
Vol.  I,  43). 

■Thi*  original  itona  wan  dinrorcrfd  tkffw  years  ago,  auii  in  now  »ft  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  Library  buililiug»  lAicn**t  anil  Jiiui|M*r  Htnwta. 
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The  \aax  publu*  act  of  Franklin  was  in  keeping  with  his  whole  phfl- 
oM>pliy  of  life;  it  waA  his  reply,  written  on  the  23d of  March,  1790,  bat 
2t>  days  iM-tVire  Iiik  death,  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Jackson  in  the  Congress 
of  the  riiite<l  Stateft,  on  slavery.  It  was  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  FtMlenil  (iazott**,  and  is  in  Franklin's  happiest  style.  The  essay 
preteii(l(*<l  to  l>o  a  speech  deliveretl  in  the  Divan  of  Algiers  in  IdST, 
against  the  |H*tition  of  the  sect  called  Erika  or  PurUiM  who  prayed  for 
the  aliolititiu  of  piracy  and  slavery  as  being  ni^just.  All  the  argameots 
ad  vaiiretl  in  favor  of  negro  slavery  were  applied  in  this  speech  with  equal 
fierce  in  the  jiistitiration  of  the  plundering  and  enslaving  of  Bnropeans. 
«'  Dr.  Stul>er,  a  distinguished  Philadelphinn  of  that  day,''  says  Parton, 
**  mentions  that  many  iiersons  searched  the  book  stores  and  libraries  of 
the  town  for  'Martinis  Account  of  his  Consulship,  anno  18S7,*  fhmi 
which  the  si>eiMh  of  8idi  Mehemet  Ibrahim  was  said  to  have  been 
taken.**  * 

Tliis  i^rantl  ()n)tOHt  against  slavery  was  a  happy  bequest  of  Franklin 

to  mankind.    From  his  persnasion — 

That  r4|nal  lil>rrty  wuA  uriKtimHy  the  |>ortion,  and  is  utill  the  hirth-rigbt,  of  ftU 
uiMi.  aud  iuduoiitvil  hy  the  iit||pig  tiee  of  hamanity,  and  the  prindplert  of  their  inatt* 
tiition  *  *  '  til  iiM*  all  Justiflable  eudraron  to  luoaen  the  bauds  of  alaTery,  aad 
promote  a  K«*nrral  mjuyiuent  of  the  blesaiaga  of  freedoni. 

A  few  days  iM^foi^e  his  death,  in  reply  to  a  request  (torn  his  old  Mend 
Ezra  Stiles,  PresidtMit  of  Yale  College,  asking  him  to  give  his  portrait 
fi»r  th«*  fulIeKi*  library,  Franklin  answered  with  respect  to  his  own  reUg- 
iourt  o|>iiiions: 

lli-rr  it  my  •  ri*«*«l.  F  fi^lieve  in  oaeOoil,  the  Creator  of  the  l*DiTerie.  Thslhs 
)Ci»vrri»ii  It  )*y  hi*  rriiviilt*ncf.  That  he  ought  to  be  worshipped.  The  moat  aeeapt* 
bit*  wT\  It  f  w  f  rriiilfr  to  liiui  is  doing  gond  tu  his  other  childreii.  The  son)  of  nau  is 
iinmortal  ami  will  1m<  trratr«l  with  Juatict-  in  auoihrr  life  m|»f*rtiug  Its  conduet  la 
tbN.  l*b«  M>  I  t:iLi-  to  )*c  tbe  fnudawcntal  points  in  all  ttouuil  religion,  and  I  Kgsitl 
ibi-iii.  A-*  \tin  il'i.  til  \% hatrvcr  i«ct  I  meet  with  them. 

At  t«i  .!•••*  11-  «•!  N'.t/.tn  th,  luy  u|iinion  of  whom  yon  partienlarly  desirs,  I  thiak  hia 
t>iit-tM  nf  iii4tr.ilA  .iikI  liiii  religion,  as  he  lelt  th<*m  to  tts,  tbe  be«t  the  world  OTerasw, 
««r  i«  like  to  H*-!-:  iiiit  1  apprebrnd  it  has  received  Tarions  rorru|>ting  rhangea,  and  I 
biv«>.  with  iiiii*t  ••!  lb'-  |irr^ut  DijiM*nt«-rt  in  Kugland.sume  doubts  as  to  his  dirinl^; 
ib«'!ub  It  It  :»<|ii*  otitiii  I  il«»  not  dogmati/e  npoii,  hsTing  never  Madied  it,  and 
It  iiffiilt  til  t*i  liu-y  iin  •^-If  with  it  now,  wh«*n  1  ri|N*ct  soun  an  opportunity  of 
iii^  tb«-  Miitii  1%  ith  I>  ^«  tr-Miblc.     I  nee  im  barm,  bow«vf*r,  in  its  lieing  believed.  If  * 

iH'Iirt  li  It  'b'    ^'«».  .1 M-i|iifl-iu'r.  AM  pnibsbly  it  bs^,  of  making  his  doctrin 

ri-|ititi«l  ii.-i  I'.-'fi  •i*i«'r\r<l ;  r«|»ei-iall\  as  I  tin  unt  |MTrf  {ve  that  the  Suprama 

If  jtiii->-.  !•>  .l.<r:..«'i...i.ii,^  tbi*  unbrlie%'eni  in  bi*  guvrmmeiit  uf  tbe  world  with  Sl^ 

|itt.il..ir  iii.iiW  "i  il.*)'!*  itiiri*. 

I  th  ill  ••iii\  i>l«t  i*-«]>«-«  Hug  mv44-ir.  fbat.  having  rsperifured  the  goodneaa  of  that 
lU  iti^  111  •  ottilu*  ;.t.^'  u.r-  |»r«Hi|M-r«m«ly  ibruugh  a  l«>ng  lifv,  I  hav«  no  donbl  of  ili 
«-i»iitiuujip  r   i!i   ti..    ii<  \t,  tbuugb  without  the  smallcet  ruucrit  of  merltloa  8sak 

I'   "*      I  •..i.;.-l<  •)  .;  i.irt  Will  not  fi|Miw»  mr  t<i  rritirisnis  and  censures  Vr  pntrljali 
III.-  III.  )  lit  of  r'  .<    •  iiiti.iiriK  Atitiii  to  Villi.     I  b.-i\i*  rvr  r  let  I  it  hers  enjoy  their  rallg« 
i>i..t  ««i.ti!i.i  ..t-    %-tr.otit  r*  r(f  I  tiiii;  on  ili«-iii  fur  tbo***  that  sp|M*arr«l  tomennsii| 

<«««  tb*  4rtlf  |r  lu  1^1  liigrh««.  Vol.  a. 
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ablo  or  even  ulisnnl.  All  tfwt^  hero,  nnd  wo  liavt^  a  j^reat  variety,  Uuvo  experienced 
my  gooil  will  iu  assiMtiuj^  tluMn  with  HiibscriptiunH  IVir  tho  hiiihling  their  new  ]iliice8 
of  worship;  und,  as  I  have  never  o]»posed  any  of  their  du<trine8,  I  lioi»e  to  go  out 
of  the  world  in  peacr  with  them  all. 

As  death  approached  and  his  Atren^th  failed,  his  breathing  beeauie 
oppressed  and  simie  one  suggested  a  chan^ce  of  position  tliat  lie  niij^cht 
breathe  easier;  Franklin,  eonsi'ions  of  the  ehan(c<'  through  whieh  he 
vras  passing,  said,  ^'A  dying  man  <*an  do  nothing  easy.*^  8tN)n  after 
he  passed  away.' 

The  news  of  Franklin's  death  was  received  with  sorrow  thronghout 
the  civilized  world.  The  eity  of  his  adoption  gave  him  an  honorable 
burial.  Four  days  alter  his  death  hishody  was  laid  at  rest  by  the  side 
of  his  beloved  wife  in  the  burial  gronnd  of  Christ  (Minreli  on  Ai*ch 
street,  near  Fifth.* 

In  the  House  of  Ke))resentatives,  on  the  L'2d  of  April,  James  Madison 
spoke  of  Franklin  as  **  an  illnstritms  chararter  whose  native  genius  has 
rendered  distinguished  service  to  the  canse  of  science  and  of  mankind 
in  general,  and  wiios<'  ]>atriotic  ex(*rtions  have  contributed  in  a  high 
degree  to  the  independt»nce  and  ]>rosperity  of  this  country." 

At  Yale  College  its  pr4"siib»nt,  Dr.  Stiles,  ])reachcd  a  sermon  on  the 
character  of  Franklin,  and  at  the  reqnest  of  the  American  Philoao))h- 
ical  Society,  Dr.  William  Smith,  ime  of  its  members,  ]>ronouneed  the 
wellknown  eulogy  on  the  chara4'ter  antl  services  of  Franklin. 

On  the  11th  of  Jnne  Mirabeau  spoke  before  the  National  Legi.slature 
of  France  in  enh>gy  of  Franklin.  His  s]>eech  has  iK^eii  long  familiar  to 
Americans  in  their  reading  books,  ultlnnigh  in  late  years  it  has  not 
lieen  so  frequently  printed. 

Frauklin  in  dead!  The  f^eniuM  that  freeil  America  and  poure4l  a  Hood  of  light  over 
Europe  baH  retiinuMl  to  the  liovom  of  tlio  Divinity. 

Thosa^i*  whom  two  worlds  claim  as  tlirir  own,  Xht*  man  for  whom  the  history  of 
science  and  tho  history  of  empirefl  contend  with  each  other,  held,  without  doubt,  a 
high  rank  in  tin*  human  raci*. 

To4i  lung  havt*  politi(':iI  cabinets  taken  formal  m»te  of  the  death  nf  those  whT>were 


'He  died  April  17.  ITiHi.  at  II  p.  m.,  aged  S4  years.  'A  montii^,  and  11  days. 

'The  order  of  the  proeession  was;  All  the  clergy  of  the  t  ity  bff«Uf  the  <'t»rpi»e;  the 
corpM.«,  <*arried  by  citi/ens;  the  ]iall.  siipport4-d  by  the  president  (»f  the  .*<tate,  the 
rbief-jnstiee.  tht*  prertident  of  the  bank.  Samuel  Powell,  William  Hingham,  and 
I>avid  KittenhoUMe.  es(|uires;  mourners.  c4iUNi^tin>^  of  the  family  of  the  de<'ease4l 
with  a  number  of  particular  friends:  the  secretary  ami  members  of  thi'  supreme  ex- 
ecutive counei);  the  Hp«'aker  ami  members  of  the  general  .issembly ;  judgrs  of  the 
suiiTvme  f'ouit  and  othi-r  otlicer.s  of  the  (Sov<'rnment :  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar;  the 
mayor  ami  cor]Mir.iti«iit  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  the  ]irinter>«  4)f  the  city  with 
their  journeyniiMi  and  appretitii-eH;  the  philomiphical  Hociety,  the  college  of  phyHi- 
cinns;  tlm  Cincinnati;  the  college  of  Philadelphia;  sundry  other  societies,  together 
with  a  numorouH  and  respeetabh*  boily  of  ritizfUN. 

The  conconise  of  s|iectatorH  was  gn-ater  than  ever  w.ii«  known  on  a  like  occasion. 
It  is  computed  that  imt  less  thuu  twenty  thousand  persons  attended  and  witUeS4«rd 
tho  funeral,  the  onler  and  nilence  which  prevaile«k  iluiiug  the  pri»cession  ileeply 
evinced  the  heartfelt  M-nne  entertained  by  all  elaitnes  of  citizeiiii.  of  the  unparuUelled 
virtues,  talents,  and  ser\ic«s  nf  the  dec^Msed. 
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;;rt:it  only  lu'thrtr  fiiDerml  |iaiitt|tyrieM.  Tiki  lonj^  Iiah  the  riiqtiHU*  of  coarta  pftt* 
•»•  r>iM  •!  U\  )"M<i  it  II  :il  iiiotiniiiiR.  NatiuiiM  HhnaM  wear  nMMirniiig  only  for  their  bene- 
farlt.r^.  TIm-  t<  (irfi4-iitativi*ei»f  uatiutut  Nhoiild  recommeiMl  to  tlieir  homaife  none  bat 
tht'  hrri<-^  iif  litiiii.iiiiiy. 

Till-  (  tut'^f*'"-*  huH  itnlainecl,  throughout  the  UnitMl  Staiee,  a  mourning  of  one 
Miiiiith  i«ir  thflf  ith  of  Kruiikliii,  and  ut  thtii  nioiut*nt  America  in  paying  thin  tribnta 
of  vi-iit'futiuii  ainl  u'r^titmle  t<>  t»n«^  of  the  fathom  of  her  Constitntion. 

WiMiM  1 1  imt  Im  I  ••iiif  Ilk.  K<*utlemen.  to  join  in  thin  religions  act,  to  bear  a  part  in 
iUim  liiiinri^^f*.  rt-iiil*  t<-il.  in  the  face  of  the  worM,  lioth  to  the  right*  of  man  aifd  to 
thi  |ihiliiHiii.).«  r  ul.o  liun  miMit  contrilmteil  Ut  ezt4«nil  their  sway  OTer  the  whole 
t-:irth?  Aiitiii<iity  %\fiiilil  have  raiwil  altnn  to  thix  mighty  geniua,  who(  to  the  ad- 
vant4i;r  of  inunkiml.  «-iini|iaaiiing  in  hin  mind  the  heaveiin  and  earth,  wan  able  to 
rmtiuiu  :iliki*  tl.iitiili  r)H*ltM  aiMl  tyrantii.  Europe,  enlightened  and  free,  owe*  nt 
lea^t  :i  tulifii  «tf  rfiiii'ihUr.inre  anil  regret  to  om*  of  the  greateiit  men  who  baa  ever 
tM-«-n  eii^:iKi-fl  in  thi*Mrvii-e  of  philneophy  and  lilverty. 

I  |»ru|Hi*M  tti:it  it  li**  tlt-rreeil  that  the  National  Amembly,  during  three  dnys,  ahall 
wear  nuturuiii^  lor  Itenjaniin  Franklin. 

Till*  S«M-ift*i y  (»t'  I'riiitcTA  of  Pahh  paid  honors  to  his  memory  on  the 
clay  of  tlic  liiiiiiiripal  fHHmitiou.  ronspicuous  in  an  apartment  of  the 
C*al't'  riiM-ii|K*  was  i>1a4*(*d  a  bnst  of  Fninklin,  uiitl  beneath  it  on  the 
|NMlrst.il  was  cnirravtfd  tin'  si):niflcant  word  •*  Vir.** 

It  is  iiiox|H*4lii'iit,  as  wnllasfar  from  my  pnqNMein  this  humble  effort, 
to  .-*ketr]i  till*  iiitliifncr  of  PniiiklinV  idc»M  in  tilnration,  for  me  to  make 
<|ii(»tations  tVoiii  till*  nnnierous  fstimates  of  Fninklin  by  his  coDtem|io- 
raries  ami  hy  |MiHt«-rity,  but  a  iV-w  of  thom*  may  Ik*  qnoted  to  show  the 
[fiMifral  opitiidii  uf  liis  tilnrational  intlneiire.  It  will  In*  noticed  in  those 
t'ri»ni  ulitfh  I  <[iii»trtliat  it  is  of  Fninklin,  the  wlf-tan^ht  Anierieen,  the 
nrlt  imIiii  ;itf4|  iiKiii,  tli«*  scientist,  tlu'  pn>jiH*t4ir  of  useAil  Hc*hemeS|  the 
Imih'I.k  iiir.  ilir  pliilanthroiiist,  the  lover  of  his  kind,  tlu*  utilitarian 
|iliilo<Mi|ilii'rf  tlhit  (Milo};y  is  pnuninnced. 

I.4ir«l  .li-tlti*y<,  in  tin*  Kdinbur^rh  KevifW,  of  July.  1800,  says — 

fill-  ^«  ;i  i.i'ii:).*  Ait^t-rit'.-in  in  UienHHit  mtiiin:il.  perhapn.  of  all  plii1oM>pbera.  !!• 
lit  \i  I  :.  -f^  • : .  I  T  III  f  •iiitiifii  iMMHr  in  nny  i>f  hi^  N|H*«'nlati»nff,  nntl  when  his philoao* 

|tli\  il iM>t  •        .-r  ititirt'ly  in  it**  fairnnd  vignrnnii  appliration.  it  in  alwaya  legM- 

Utrd  .11. •!  i><i.?i.  -111!  I.y  It  in  iu  :i|»pliratii»n  nnd  r**anlt.  N<»  individual,  peibapa^ 
<-\,-r  |ii<-<.«>ii-« •!  i  .-?.  r  iiii<Ifr*tani1iiig.  nr  maw  tn*  M>hlom  iibntnirted  in  the  uaeof  It 
li\  ihi1<'l«-:i  •  f '.riino  i*ni.  Mr  nnlhurit\.  I'r.  Krunkliu  n«*i*ive«l  no  regular  aJaaa- 
fiiiii.  .11  •!  :  •    :•• :  '  !!.••  ;;ri  :i',  r  ]t:irt  of  h\%  lift-  in  ii  mm  ji  ty  \ihere  there  waa  no  nliah 

.iikI  ii>i  «i I  ..I  r..> -st   iitf  lilt  ratlin-,     du  an  itnliiuty  niiud.  these  circumataacns 

M'iiil>i  II  r  •  ].:<1  .•fi.  ti.tii  ii%-i  kl  I'tli't  tH  of  rt'iin^AAiiit;  nil  •uirt*!  (tf  iutellectnal  smM- 
(i«.:.  t*t  .1.  !  '.  .M  .1- 'l  |*f  r]M  iiiutiti;*  a  gt  iji-ruii(»ii  *if  inruiiunii  nierlmuirs;  hat  to  aa 
ui.tl*  [«*:.iij<l.  J  !l»>  I  r  t?.UIiti  •.  i»f  I  .ill  iiot  hi  1)1  i-niiMiiIi-ring  th*'iii  an  p««citliarly  pfo- 
I'lti-.-.-    iri<:  .'  : i.  I*  v»f  « .«ii  tr.ii r  li.ft«k  til  tlHiii  iliMinrtly  almiMit  all  the  peen* 

.  irt.!-  >:  !.-.;*•  •  t  .al  •  li  ir.i«  tt-r.  Id  t;iiUr  i  iliii-atHMi,  niMhink,  iM  unfavorablo 
Tii  \  i^'T  ••:•'-..  I  ■■  *.  Ml  iiiiilf-r-taiiiliiit;.  I.iWi*  1 1\ ili/atimi,  it  uiaket  »orirty  OMVi 
iif«'lti^'i '.'  •:•.  ..;i<.iMi  1-iit  It  lr\fU  til**  ilifktini  ti«in«  iif  nature.  It  etremttbetta 
^r  i|  .i-o.-T    *)  -  •    Kii*  ii  •li-|iri\f«  thf  Mtrnnic  of  lif«  Irnimph.  and  rantii  down  lb* 

I.'  ;  •  •  M'  !   .  :.:  ^      It  n « iiiii|i|i*lii «  tlii«,  ni<t  uulv  liy  train iutf  up  the  mind  In  a 

I  .    it     *  i.-r   Hitljiirilii-*.  (nit  liy  l«*adin};  n«  t«i  lie^tow  u  diHpropiirtionata 

•l*.r*i-     r   .-'•!.'  i.'-*!   -tij.||,<i  tliat  ari' ituly  \aluaMr  a*  keyii  or  inntmnienta  fer 

t).<     .    «!•  I    *  *    t  •.  .  •fiiir  al  la«l  to  lit-  reifurde^l  a«  iilliuiatr  idijrrta  of  |iaraailv 

.tii-i  'I.I  I     .  •«••:       .'  lit. .11  ir«-  ah«iirdl>  niUtakeu  fur  i til  end.    How  many  powarflU 
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uuilorAtandiii^K  Iiav«>  been  lost  in  thf  DiulorticH  of  AriHtntli*!  And  of  how  iniirli 
i;ood  )>hiloso]diy  arc  wo  daily  defrauded  1>y  thr  prepoRteroiiH  <'iTf»r  of  taking;  a 
knowledge  of  ])roHody  for  iiHoful  learning!  The  inind  of  a  man  who  Iuih  e^irapod 
this  training;  %^ill  at  leant  have  fair  play.  Whatever  other  orr(»rs  he  may  fall  into, 
ho  will  Ik)  Hafe  at  least  from  these  infatnatiouH.  If  ho  thiiikn  proper,  after  he  ^rowH 
up.  to  Htiidy  <ireek,  it  will  he  for  some  better  purpose  than  to  becomo  ac(|Uaiuted 
with  itH  dialects.  His  projudiees  will  be  those  of  a  man,  and  not  of  a  8chool  boy, 
and  hirt  Hpcoulations  and  coneluHions  will  bo  inde]»endent  of  the  maxims  of  tutors 
and  tbv  (»racleH  nf  literary  patrons.  The  consequenecs  of  Hvint;  in  a  retiniMl  and 
literary  community  are  nearly  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  a  regular  education. 
There  are  so  many  erities  t<»  b<'  satistied.  ho  many  qualifieationM  to  be  established,  so 
many  rivals  to  enenunter.  and  m>  much  derision  to  be  ha/arded.  that  .1  younii;  man  is 
apt  to  be  deterred  from  so  perilous  an  enter]>riHe,  and  led  to  seek  for  di«tinction  in 
s«ime  safer  line  of  ex<'rtion.  lie  is  discouraged  by  the  fame  and  perfection  of  certain 
nio<lelH  and  favorit-es,  who  are  always  in  the  nnmthsof  his  judges,  and.  "under  them 
his  genius  is  rebuked,**  and  his  originality  reiiressed,  till  he  sinks  into  a  paltry  copy- 
ist or  aims  at  distinction  by  extravn|riuicr  and  affectation.  In  such  a  state  of  society 
he  feels  that  ux'diocrity  has  no  chance  of  distinction;  and  what  beginner  can  ex|»ect 
t<i  rise  at  once  into  cxcfllemef  He  imagines  that  nuTe  good  sense  will  attract  no 
alt«'Ution,  and  that  the  manner  is  of  much  more  importance  than  the  matt«*r  in  a 
candidate  for. public  a<linirati(>n.  In  his  attention  to  the  manner  the  matter  is  apt 
to  be  uegliH;te<l,  and  in  his  bolicitudf  to  ple:isc  those  who  rerpiirc  I'legance  of  diction, 
brilliancy  of  wit,  or  harmony  of  periods,  he  is  in  home  danger  of  forgetting  that 
strength  of  reasiui  ami  aecnracy  tif  oliservation  !>y  which  he  lirst  pn>po8ed  to  recom- 
mend himself.  His  attention,  when  extended  to  so  many  collateral  objects,  is  no 
longer  vigorous  or  eollecteil;  tin*  stream.  <livi<le«l  into  so  many  channels,  ceases  to 
tbiw  either  deep  <»r  strong;  he  b(«comes  an  unsuccessful  pretender  to  fine  writing, 
anil  in  satistb-d  with  the  frivohuis  praiH<>  of  elegance  or  vivacity. 

We  are  tlisposed  to  ascribe  so  much  power  to  thes(>  obst  met  ions  tf»  intellectual 
origimility.  that  we  can  not  hel)»  fancying  that  if  Franklin  had  been  bnd  in  a  col 
lege  he  woubl  havt*  contented  himself  with  expounding  the  meters  <if  Pinda.  and 
mixing  argument  with  lii<  port  in  the  common  room;  and  that  if  Hoston  had  abounded 
with  men  of  letters  he  ^v  on  Id  never  havi»  ventured  to  eoine  f<»rth  from  his  printing 
house,  or  Im-cu  driven  back  to  it,  at  any  rate,  ]i\  tin-  sneers  of  the  critics,  after  the 
first  publiration  of  hi<  es>ayN  in  tin*  "Husybody."  This  will  probably  be  thought 
•'Xaggerated;  but  it  can  not  be  denied,  we  think,  that  the  contrary  circumstanees  in 
his  hiNt<ir\  had  a  p(»werful  etltct  in  detemiining  the  charaeter  of  his  umlerstrinding, 
and  in  pnHlucing  rhosi>  piiuliar  habits  nf  reasoning  and  investi^arion  by  whieh  his 
writings  are  distinKUi<<hed.  Ili>  w  asenci>uraged  to  publish  bet-ause  there  was  r^earrely 
any  one  around  him  whom  In*  rmild  not  easily  excel,  lb*  wrote  with  great  brevity, 
berause  hi'  had  not  leisnre  for  nion*  voliiminous  com]to.Hition>.  and  because  he  knew 
th.it  tht>  re.iders  to  whom  he  adilreHs<*d  himself  were,  tor  the  mf»ht  part,  an  busy  as 
hntiM'lf.  I'or  the  Name  re:is'*n  he  studii*d  ;:reat  ]ierspirnity  and  simplicity  of  f«tat<*- 
nient :  his  conntrynii  n  had  no  relish  for  tine  writiuLT.  and  coubl  not  easily  be  made 
i*»  nndeistand  a  deduction  de|N*nding  on  11  long  or  elaborate  pmce^s  of  reanoning. 
lie  wart  forced,  therefore,  to  concentrate  what  Ik*  had  to  say;  and  since  he  had  n<» 
4'h.ini  i>  of  being  admired  for  tlx*  beauty  of  his  conipohition,  it  was  n.itural  for  him 
til  aun  at  ni:tking  an  iiiipre'«sion  by  ilii'  force  and  the  clearness  of  bis  >tatenientN. 
Ilift  cfMiclusions  wen-  often  ra.-h  and  ina4'curate.  from  the  same  1  irctiniHtanres  which 
rt  ndercfl  his  ])riMlu«  tions  conci-H*.  IMiilo>ophy  and  nprciilation  did  not  form  the  bimi- 
ne:<s  of  Ihh  life,  nor  ilid  Im-  dedicate  hiiuMi-lf  ti»  an>  partieubir  stuily  with  a  view  to 
exhau<«t  ami  complete  the  inveHtigatii>n  of  ji  in  all  its  paits  ami  under  all  itt  ndations. 
lie  enga^eil  in  «*ver>  interesting  ini|niry  that  i«ugueHti-d  it-df  to  him,  rather  a-*i  the 
necessary  ext  tcim*  of  a  powerful  and  activi>minil  than  as  a  t:ir>k  which  lie  hail  bound 
hiiuseh  to  perf«»nu      lie  litMf  a  <|uick  ami  penetrating  ^l.iucf  over  the  fjctei  and  the 
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ilain  th.it  v«t  If  |*ri  m'Iii«>«1  Iv  hiui,  and  drem'  liis  runc'lusioiis  with  a  rapidity  And  pt*- 
rimuii  t)i.it  h:i\«*  iii»t  (tftrn  iHwn  equalrtl ;  but  he  difl  not  stop  to  rxamina  (Iw  oos- 
|i1rtriii*«i»  i*r  thi-  il;ita  n|Min  wliirh  lio  profiled,  nor  torootider  the  nJiimatfl  efftiptor 
upplii  atiiiu  of  t  h«>  prim  i pit's  to  whirh  h«  hiul  livvn  cuwlucted.  In  all  qnettloiMy 
fon-.  i\ht  rr  ihf  fAft*  u\mn  which  he  was  todi*tc*rmint*  and  the  materiahi from 
hm  juilpM«nt  wii>  to  In*  fonniMl  wi*r«*  either  f«*w  in  niiniYier  or  of  such  a  natare  M  not 
to  hr  overliMikfil,  }iiH  Tfaitonii  are  for  the  niont  part  jwrfectly  Just  and  conclnalTa  and 
hill  tliTL-HiiiN  iiiiexrtptinnalily  M»niidy  but  whiTo  the  elenicnta  of  the  calcalatloB  were 
moTv  nnintTiiu.-^  atnl  ^  itlvl^*  Mattered  it  ap|K*arN  to  n»  that  he  haa  often  been  pfwipi* 
late,  aufl  tiMt  h**  Iuk  «'itliiT  bi*«*u  luifdnl  bj  a  jmrtial  nppreheniiion  of  the  eondltioiia 
of  thr  priktib'iii  IT  h  IN  iliH<*overe<l  only  a  iMirtion  of  the  tnitb  which  lay  liefore  him. 
In  all  p1i\iii«  ;il  iiif|iiirirA.  in  nluumi  all  (|U«'i«tionii  of  particular  and  immediate  poUey, 
and  in  much  ot  uliat  rrlateii  to  the  practienl  witMlomandiiuppiueMofpriTatelifeyUa 
Tirwft  VI  ill  Im*  foil  ml  !•>  be  admirable,  and  the  renniminK  by  which  they  are  mipportad, 
moiit  ui:i«tt'il\  ami  «'<in\  inriiiK.  Hut  n]Min  Hubjrcta  of  p*nrrul  piditicH,  of  nbttnct 
morality  nml  pnliti-  al  foiinuny.  hift  notionn  appt^ar  to  fie  m«^'  nnaatisfactory  and  in- 
roniplrte.  Mr  ^t-t m-  to  h:ive  want«fl  leiaure.  and  |>erha|iii  inrlinatiou  aleo,  to  epwd 
out  brffin*  him  tin  whole  vant  preniiiM*a  of  thcM'  extenitive  Mciencen,  and  icarcely  to 
havf  hitil  p;itifii<  t-  tM  hunt  for  his  conrluflionK  throufch  iwi  wide  and  intricate  a  ffgyfaa 
an  that  iiiMMi  whii'h  thi*y  in\iu<«l  him  t«>  t-ntrr.  He  ban  been  aatisfied,  therefore^  oo 
f»vfr>  IN  i-.f^inii  ^«  tth  rf.i^onins  from  a  wry  Innitrd  view  of  ihb  facta,  and  often  frOM 
apartirul.-ir  iiift.in«-«-.  He  lina  dune  all  that  »a|!:irity  and  aound  aeufM'ecnilddowltJiMWk 
mati-tial»'.  hut  it  «  an  n<»t  excite  wonder  if  he  haa  f«omrtiu«*a  o^erlo<iked  an  ementinl 
part  of  tht'  iir}:tinit  III.  and  often  ailvanceil  a  particular  truth  into  the  place  of  n  gea* 
rral  print  iplf.  Ifr  m^Mhiu  r«*aai»m*d  up<»u  thcM*  aubjwta  at  all,  we  belio^'e,  witbovl 
baTtnt;  tmm*  {•r;i4  !!•  al  application  of  lb«*iu  ininiediately  in  riew.  and  aa  he  liegan  tka 
Mi\  f  •tJKat  ii«ri  r.tthf  r  t«i  determine  n  fiartirular  raae  than  toeatabliah  a  general  mnxteno 
hi-  pmbiihlx  di'o  -ttd  .1%  Minn  a%  hrhad  n*lieve«l  himaelf  oftheprem*ntdifflcnIty.  Tbia 
arr  imt  iimim  :i:m>njtlir  ttioruii|;hbre<l  m  hnlam  and  philoeophi*ra  of  Europe  who  CMB 
lay  I  Unit  t<t  ili*iuii  tinn  in  imirf  thjn  one  or  two  departnieuta  of  M'ience  or  litaffAtaM. 
Th<*  iiu«Mltir.ii*<l  tr:i«tfMman  of  America  haa  left  writingH  that  call  for  onr 
ill  njfiral  phih>^«ph> .  in  p«ditica.  in  fiolitical  ei'onoiuy.  and  in  general  lilenitnia 
ui<«ralitv. 


A«  a  \%nt4>r  f^i  i>  •'r.ility  ami  grnrral  literature,  the merita  of  l*r.  Franklin caD 
|m>  '•«tiiii4tt-<l  pt>ip>  ;1\  i«ith<>nt  taking  into  inn^ideration  the  peculiaritiea  that 
lirrn  alri  id\  a!i'>«f<  •!  !<■  in  hi^earlv  biotorv  and  i^ituatinn.     He  iif^cr  had  the 
f»t  an>  ai  .idnii*  .i-  iii->triM  tioii.  nor  of  ibi>  •t'M'irty  of  nien  of  Irttera.     Hiaatylawaa 
fnrnit'd  riitiit  Iv  i<\  hi**  "V  n  judcnient  and  fNr:ihional  reailiug,  and  most  of  hia 
pi«>r<»4  wt'ti'  twtMt  !i  \i|iil<-h<*  wa«  a  tradesman.  ad<lrea«ing  himaelf  to  the  ti 
•  •I  hi«  !i  I'l^f  .  t»\       \Vi.  ran  not  I'XjNTt.  ibrreforr.  that  lit-  Nhould  write  with 

•1iiMr\  tlii.|iif r  cr  t«t  .  ftr  that  br  i^biinld  treat  of  ihf*  armmpliahmenU.  MUai^ 

.«•..!  •••  •  <:|>.it  ..•  < .  I  t'.itifi-  iifr.  H<-  bail  iii»  i:rc*at  iK.'ca«iitn.  aa  a  nmrallat,  to  espaaa 
i\.*-  ^'  [|t  .ipm!  t<'M  ft  j:  ituniii  iir  »«<luf'tion.  i»r  to  p«iint  a  ]Mii|rnant  and  playftil  ridi* 
III'  .i.:t'-'fi.  ^•.•^•  (  niitiMir  ihn<*«  of  f  jiihitifiabli'liff'.  Ti*tlip  nii*eha  nice  and  trad- 
tt-  ••!  !'.■•?  •I  ■  -  I"  J  !•!•  Iphi4  •ui'h  tt  aroint;^  « i-re  al  t  ••!;<' t  h<-r  uniiri'eaaar; 
« ii<l«  i><  !•  •!    ti  .  -.  •   t.     V  itli  rii>ir«*  .tpppiprialf  eli*«pi<*tii'f*,  to  iiupreKii  npon 

i)ti>'itr *   ••     -*r\ .  «.iiirirt\ .  :iiii|  t-t  titit«iiiy,  :ind  tt»  din-f't  their  wine  and  hvaMa 

ii::*    "    '    I"  t**  .  ti?M«iil  fit  II %••  fill  Wiiowlrdi;e;ilid  hiini»mb|e  iiidepenilc*nce. 

ii.'ir  I    f\    .ir'i-i    «'■     oiirt.iiiil\   the  nifHit   taltialdf.  wbi«*h  la  adaptetl  to  the 
nVfti:-  •  •  •  t  r! «   .-r*  •'•  I  I'lrt  «•!  inankitifl.  and  that  ebM|nrn«'«*  ia  tbr  mcmt  merit 

iV  It     •  •  i.<  '.!it«  •*  r .-  ih'r  ami  |Mr*M.iflr  thr  uinllitudr  to  virtue.     Nothing 

!>«>  riiitt*  {••  Iff  il      II  •'  f>r.iiitifiill\  Mflaptt<«!  t«*  iu  nbje^-t  tlian  nicmt  of  I>r.  KfankUtt^ 
f«iti,|..-iti-T  %  *'i  t:  .-  >4irt       lb*-  tone  ••(  f  iniiliatity.  of  g<Mi«|  will,  and  homely 
\dtvy    thepliin  >ml  |Nfinte«l  ill  u«i  rat  ion*,  the  ahort  acnteacea,  made  np  of 
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wonlrt,  and  tlu^  strong  senAi*.  clear  intVinnation,  and  ohvionsron^'ictiou  of  the  author 
hiinwlf,  ninko  moHt  of  hin  moral  oxhortationH  porfeci  nicxlelH  of  popular  «*104iuence, 
and  atfonl  tho  tinost  H|MHriin«Mirt  of  a  Htylc  which  han  bcon  hut  too  little  cuUivatc^d  in 
a  country  Avhich  nuuibcru  i»erhap8  more  than  100,000  roaden»  auiong  its  tradeAnien 
and  artiticcrM. 

Fn  writingH  wliich  poRscsH  ^uch  .solid  and  ununnal  merit,  it  in  of  no  great  conse- 
quru<ro  that  the  faMtidiouH  i*ye  of  a  critic  can  discover  many  hlcntishcs.  There  is  a 
giMid  deal  of  vulgarity  in  the  pnu'tiral  writings  of  Dr.  Fninklin;  and  more  vulgar- 
ity than  waH  in  anj'  way  n©<'es**ary  for  the  object  he  had  in  view.  There  is  something 
childiRh,  too,  in  bodic  of  Iun  attcniptM  at  pleasantry;  h  in  story  of  the  whistle,  and 
his  Parisian  hotter,  ann<iuncing  the  diHcovery  that  the  sun  givcH  light  as  soon  as  he 
risesi  are  iufttances  of  this.  The  .Sdilotjuy  of  an  Epheineris,  however,  is  much  bet- 
ter; and  both  it.  and  the  Dialogue  with  the  (iout,  are  executeil  with  the  lightness 
an<l  spirit  of  genuine  French  compositions.  The  Speedy  in  the  Divan  of  Algiers, 
composed  as  a  paro<ly  on  those  of  the  defenders  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  scriptu- 
ral parable  against  perNecution,  are  inimitable;  they  have  all  the  point  and  facility 
of  the  fine  pleasantries  of  Swift  and  Arbuthnot,  with  something  mori'  of  directness 
and  apparent  sincerity.  The  style  of  his  letters,  in  general,  is  excelh'nt.  They  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  great  simplicity  of  language,  admirable  good  tjense  and  inge- 
nuity, and  an  amiable  and  inoffeuf^ive  cheerfulness,  that  is  never  overclouded  or 
eclipsed. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  look  upon  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  affording 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  incalculable  value  of  a  sound  and  well-directed  under- 
standing, and  of  the  comparative  uselessnrHs  of  learning  and  laborious  accomplish- 
ments. Without  the  slightest  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  scholar  or  a  man  of 
science,  bo  has  extended  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
which  scholars  and  men  of  science  had  ])reviously  investigated  without  success; 
and  has  (miy  been  found  deticient  in  those  studies  which  the  learned  have  generally 
turned  fnun  in  disdain.  We  would  not  be  understtKxl  t<i  say  anything  in  dis]uirage- 
ment  of  scholarship  and  si'ience;  but  the  value  of  these  instruments  is  apt  to  be 
overrated  bv  their  pi>sseHS<irs,  and  it  is  a  wholesale  mortification  to  show  them  that 
the  work  may  be  done  without  them.  We  have  long  known  that  their  employment 
does  not  insure  success. 

Ill  1S12,  8ir  James  Mackintosh  said: 

The  cause  of  the  .Vnierifans  in  France  owed  part  of  its  success  to  the  pecnlisr 
character,  as  well  a«  extrannlinary  talents,  of  their  agent  at  Paris,  Rei\iamin  Frank- 
lin. Hn'd  a  printer,  at  Koston,  he  had  raised  himself  to  a  respectable  station  by  the 
mcMt  ingenious  industry  and  frugality :  and  having  acquired  celebrity  by  bis  phi- 
losophical <liscourses,  he  had  occupied  a  eoiisidcrnble  ofNce  in  the  cidtmies  at  the 
comnienrement  of  the  disturbance.  This  singular  man  long  labored  to  avert  a  rup- 
ture, and,  notwithstanding  his  cold  and  cautions  character,  he  she<l  tears  at  the 
prof*p4M-t  of  separation;  but  he  was  too  wise  to  deliberate  after  decision.  Having 
once  n)ad«'  his  determination,  he  adhered  to  it  with  a  firmness  which  neither  the 
advances  of  England  nor  the  a<lverNity  of  America  couhl  shake.  He  considered  a 
return  to  the  ancient  friendship  an  imiHMsible.  and  every  conciliatory  pn»|N>sal  as 
a  snare  to  divide  America  and  to  betray  her  into  alisolute  subniissifin.  At  Pahs  he 
was  preceded  and  aided  by  his  philosophical  fame.  His  stea«ly  and  downright  char- 
acter was  a  sin;;iilarity  which  the  accomplished  diplomatists  of  France  had  not 
learned  how  to  conquer.  The  simplicity  of  a  Republican,  a  Presbyterian,  and  a 
printer,  transpi»rtfd  at  tht>  a;;e  of  70  to  tht«uost  i>oIished  court  of  Kuro|ic,  by  amus- 
ing the  frivobms  and  interesting  the  romantic,  exciteil  a  di8|>o8iti<m  at  Versailles 
favorable  to  his  causi*. 

Early  accustomed  to  contemplate  infant  societies  and  uneuUivated  nature,  his  mind 
was  original  and  independent.    He  derived  neither  aid  nor  incuisAkx%TL^%\\<5T[^Vt'»ic^~ 
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itij:.  which  entUT«-B  rvrrj  mind  not  powerfal  to  mMlor  and  govmi  it.  Hj 
tbt-rffiirc.  rxrinpt  frnrn  thoie  prtjudircii  of  nation  nad  age  which  averj  learaad 
edoratjon  fcHt<«rfi.  KeaTMl  in  tlw  coloniea  strnggling  intooziBtenee,  where  neeeaiitj 
Ml  ofirn  rallA  niit  lucfiiionB  rontiivanoey  he  adapted  even  philoiophieal  ezperlaaai 
to  f  hr  dirf«*t  roiiveni«*nci'  of  manliind.  The  aani(«  npirit  is  atill  mora  eoupleoooa  in 
hia  moral  and  ]MiIitirHl  writings.  An  inde|iendence  of  thought,  a  eonalaBt  aDd 
din^t  rrfrrfiire  to  utilitr,  s  conaeqnent  abatinence  from  whatoTor  ia  manly  ewioaa 
and  ornamental  or  iv«*n  rcmotrly  useful,  a  talent  for  ingenionaly  batraying  riee  aad 
I>rfjndi«-t*  into  an  admission  of  reason,  and  for  exhibiting  their  ■opUsma  In  that 
Btai«*  of  undifttcniM^l  afisordity  in  whirh  they  are  Indimraa,  with  a  aingnlar  power 
of  •trikioK  illuht  Tilt  ions  from  homely  objects,  would  Jnttiiy  us  in  calling  FhuikliB 
the  Amrriran  SiKrratcs. 

•lohii  Foster,  ill  1818,  said: 

Thi*  rhar.-i4-t4>r  (Ii»i»layed  by  Franklin's  corresponilence  is  an  nnnaaal  combiBa* 
tion  of  rlc^nn^nts.  Tlie  main  substance  of  the  inteliectnal  part  of  it  ia  a  saperla- 
tivf  ifofHl  M-nM*.  fviucf><l  and  acting  in  all  the  modes  of  that  high  endowmanty 
•iirh  a^  an  intiiiiivi-ly  prompt  and  perfect  and  steadily  continuing  apprehanaion; 
;i  ^M;;aiity  which,  with  admirable  esse,  strikes  through  all  superficial  and  data* 
•ii\«*  appfaranri'  nf  thiugN  to  the  eeaence  and  true  relations;  a  faculty  of  reaaoaiag 
in  .1  niannrr  m.-irvt-lnn^ly  simplr,  direct,  and  deci»i%*e;  a  power  of  redneinga  aab- 
j*H-t  or  (|Uf*^tion  v*  it  A  plainest  principirs:  an  unaffected  daring  to  meat  whal^ 
rvt-r  IS  to  li«'  fipi»n<M>il  in  an  rzplicit,  dirert  manner,  and  in  the  point  of  itamaiM 
Mrrn^ih;  a  facility  of  applying  familiar  truth  aud  Mlf-evideut  propoaitiona  for  ra- 
-ol\iii^th«<  mo»t  mil  fimmon  di Acuities.  an«l  a  happy  adroitness  of  illnatratioQ  by 
p.tralli-l  t\iM-n,  •«iip|MMi«*d  or  real,  the  real  onca  being  copiously  supplied  by  a  larga 
ami  np'«(  ol>^t  rvant  acqnaintance  with  the  world.  •  •  •  His  feelings  do  Mt 
M-rm  ff»  ha\f  hvt'u  rl<*\ated  above  the  pitchof  r si m  satisfaction  at  having  malarially 
I  out n hill*  i|  to  th«-  *iii-reM  of  s  righteona  cause,  a  success  in  which  he  waaooBvteead 
hf  «au  not  niniply  th«*  vindication  of  Amrriran  rights,  but  the  prospect  of  nnlimJIad 
hint'tit  iif  iiLinkinil  And  here  it  mar  lir  remarked  that  his  predominant 
.iplx'jr*  to  h.iM-  lw«*n  a  love  of  the  useful.  The  useful  waste  him  the 
h*immm,  th«-  Rii]>r«Miir  Liir,  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  which  it  may  not 
l»r  c\tra\.i;:.iiir  lo  hrlirvr  hr  wan  in  quest  of  every  week  for  half  acentniyf  la 
f\»r  plii.  or  •t!i<l-. .  ff  pnM'tical  undertaking.  No  dcfiartment  waa  tooplaia  or 
hiiniMr  for  Imn  t..«Mrtipy  himself  in  for  this  puri»ose ;  and  in  affaire  of  the 
anifiitmu*  ni.itT  thi-  wjm  Mill  syi»teniatirslly  bis  iihjei  t.  Whether  in  directing 
it>n*trni  tint;  •>!  «  hiiunryH  or  of  ronftti  tut  ions,  lecturing  on  the  saving  of  caBdll 
on  iht*  4-4'iinoni>  tit  national  revrnucn,  he  wsa  still  intent  on  the  same  end,  thaqi 
ii<<n  alwa\«  Immi^'  h<i^«  to  obtain  the  most  solid  tangible  advantage  by  the 
.tri'1  •  iit:i'H(  iiif  .i:i*  I  here  ha^  rarely  Itcrn  a  mortal  of  high  intelligence  and 
M..-  i.init-  on  \«!.<*iii  'lif  |k4tni|M  of  life  werr  sai  |>owrrlesfi.  <>n  him  were 
trrowri  a^«av  i\.*-  >  "  ir«>n'Al  an<l  |Mietical  brrfiicA  about  glory,  of  which  haralea  H 
«  \%  t  rio'i^h  thi:  ).'  «  141  Iv  prri-«-i\r«l  the  intention  or  effei*t  to  be  to  espbidc  all  aahar 
TTTifti    It 't   •  if>-T  .• 'ii!   ;;>*«>i|.  ami   to  impel  inrii.  at    the  very    best  of  the  mattart 

iKri<M.*h .'  '  ir*'r  i'f  vanity,  tint  commonly  through  mischief,  slaughter,  and  4^ 

I  i«r.r:<-v  in  ?:. » t  ;'iir««iit  in  what  ami»nntA  at  least,  if  attained,  to  Mmie  ecftata 
>iitiT.-«.r\  of  r:-i-  iij'i  rri!pt>  »how.  »nd  intoxicate*?  trsn^irnt  elstion.  Ha  waa  an 
fjr  ari  .ft<1rii.r  !*•'•   -:  .r.l  fur  arlinj:  thr  mentor  to  a  youUK  republic. 

L«*til  l'»toii::ii.irii  <w\,  ill  ]s;VJ: 

•  'iif  of  t*.f  t  •  <■  I*  III  irLahIr  mrn.  crrtatnlv.  of  our  timei».  s«  a  fHilitirian,  or  of  aay 
i.-»  J4  1  ptiilo.^.'.  ..f  W44  Franklin,  who  sIm*  atandu  abrtie  in  c«mibinittg  togaCkar 
I)  . ..  (<«■.  ■  K  ir  ••  •'r-<.  th**  ^rratr^t  that  man  ran  aoMafn.  and  in  this,  that  havii^ 
)••  r*t^  Wff  r.r-f  p.ir*  n  «-nUr;:iiie  «ciencr  hy  oiir  of  the  greateat  diac«iverirs  evert 
he  borr  to*"  -^-t  ofi.i  piri  la  fuundiag  one  of  the  grsat««t  cmpiraa  in  the  world. 
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In  tliiR  truly  ^n-at  man  every  tliiii)]^  M««enis  to  conmr  that  ^iten  towanU  the  coiiKti- 
tntinn  itfrxnlttHl  merit.  FirHt,  ho  was  the  an'hitect  of  hin  own  fortihie.  Born  in 
the  humbleHt  station,  he  raiMMl  himnDlf  hy  hiH  talentH  and  his  inclustry,  limt  to  the 
plaoe  in  society  which  may  he  attained  with  the  help  only  of  ordinary  abilities, 
f^rrat  application,  and  ii^ood  luek;  but  next  to  the  lotlier  heijLchts  which  a  d;iriu); 
and  happy  genius  alone  can  scale;  and  the  poor  printer h  boy,  who,  at  f>no  pe.ri4>d  of 
his  life,  had  no  covering  t^)  Hheltcr  his  head  from  the  dews  of  night,  rent  in  twain  the 
proud  dominion  of  Knghind.  and  Iire<l  to  bo  the  eubasmtdor  of  a  Commonwealth 
which  he  had  formed  at  the  ctuirt  of  the  haughty  monarchsof  France,  who  had  been 
his  iilliert. 

Then  ho  had  been  tried  by  prosperity  as  well  as  ail  verse  fortune,  and  had  p:u4se<l 
uuhurt  through  the  perils  of  both.  No  ordinary  apprentice,  nd  common-place  jour- 
neyman, ever  laid  the  foundations  of  his  independence  in  habits  of  induKiry  and 
temperance  mon^  deep  than  he  did,  whoH<»  genius  was  afterward  to  rank  him  with 
the  («alih>oM  and  Newt<ms  of  the  Ohl  World.  No  patrician,  born  to  nhine  in  courts, 
or  assist  at  the  councils  of  nionarchs,  ever  bore  his  honors  in  a  lofty  statiim  more 
easily,  or  was  less  spoikvl  by  the  enjoyment  of  them,  than  this  common  workman 
did  when  negotiating  with  royal  representatives,  or  carcassed  by  all  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Kurop<'. 

Again,  he  was  self-taught  in  all  he  know.  His  hours  of  study  were  stoh'n  from 
those  of  sleep  and  of  meals,  or  gained  by  some  ingenious  contrivance  for  reading 
whilo  the  work  of  daily  calling  went  on.  Assisted  by  mme  of  the  helps  which 
affluence  tenders  to  the  studies  of  the  rich,  he  had  to  supply  the  place  of  tutors  by 
redoubletl  diligence,  and  of  conmientaries  by  repeat^'d  penisal.  Nay,  the  ]>osseHsion 
ofl>ooks  was  to  be  obtained  by  <'opying  what  the  art,  which  he  himself  exercise<I, 
/nniished  eiisily  to  others. 

Next,  the  circumstances  under  which  others  succumb  hi*  ma<lo  to  yield,  and  bend 
to  his  own  purpos«>s,  a  successful  leader  of  a  revcdt  that  ended  in  complet<o  triumph, 
after  appearing  desperate  for  years;  a  great  discoverer  in  philosophy,  without  the 
ordinary  helps  to  knowledge;  a  writer,  famed  for  his  chaste  style,  without  a  cbtssi- 
cal  edncation;  a  skillful  negotiator,  though  never  bred  to  ]iolitics;  ending  as  a  fa- 
vorite, nay  a  pattern,  of  fashion,  when  the  guist  of  frivolous  courts,  the  life  which 
he  bad  t>eguu  in  garrets  and  in  wf»rkshops. 

Lastly,  rombinatiims  of  faculties,  in  others  d(M*nied  imp<»ssible,  appeared  easy  and 
natural  to  him.  The  philosojdier,  delighted  in  speculation,  wa.s  also  emintMitly  a 
man  of  ai'tion.  Ingenious  reasoning,  retincd  and  subtle  couHultatioii.  were  in  him 
combined  with  prompt  n*soluti<>n  and  inllfxible  tirmncss  of  ]HirpoM'.  To  a  lively 
fancy  be  joined  a  learned  and  deep  retle(*tion;  his  ori;xinal  and  inventive  genius 
stooped  to  the  ciuivenient  allianceof  the  most  onlinary  ]>ruden('e  in  i'V4Ty-da>  afVairs; 
the  mind  that  siiannl  above  the  c1ou<1m  and  \'as  4*onverHant  i\ith  the  loftient  of  hu- 
man ront-iMupIations  disilained  not  to  make  proverbs  and  fei«;n  parable.H  fur  the 
guidance  of  appn'Uticed  youths  and  servile  maiilens;  and  the  hamls  that  ski'tdied  a 
free  cimstitutiou  for  a  whole  continent  or  drew  d<»wn  the  lightning  I'mm  ii*Mven 
easily  and  cheerfully  lent  tbemsidveH  to  simplify  the  apparatus  by  ^\lli^il  truths 
were  to  be  illuntrated  or  diN<*overies  pursueil. 

His  wholo  course.  Imth  in  acting  and  in  sperulation.  was  simple  and  plain,  ever 
preferring  the  easiest  ami  the  shortest  mad,  nor  ever  having  recourse  to  any  but  the 
•implest  means  to  compass  his  ends.  Ills  policy  rejerteil  all  n*tinementH,  and  aiuic<l 
•*  at  accomplishing  its  pur|Nts«*s  by  the  m<Mt  rational  and  obvious  «'\pedients.  His 
language  wan  unadorned,  and  um'iI  a.n  a  medium  nf  ronununicating  his  thoughts,  not 
of  r.-fti^ing  admiration,  liut  it  wan  pun*,  expressi\e,  racy.  Ilin  manner  of  nsi^foning 
was  manly  and  cugt^nt,  the  a<ldress  of  a  rational  )M*ing  to  4ithers  of  the  sjime  order, 
and  iH»  concisi>  that,  preferring dei-isiou  ti»  discussion,  he  never  excee<Ied  a  (piarter  of 
an  hour  in  any  public  iMblremi.  His  corresiHuidonce  u]niu  business,  whether  private 
or  on  state  affairs,  is  a  miNlel  of  doaniees  auil  compendioua  shortness,  nor  can  any 
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«t.it«>  ]i.iiMT-^  -tirp.iK«i»  ill  iliKiiity  anft  inipreiMion  th<iM«  of  which  he  it  behered  to  hATtt 
twfit  i)if  .itirlHij  ill  tTii'  riirlirr  partofthr  American  Revolationary  war.  Hit  node  of 
|ihilt»-M»filii/itiK  iv.i>.  tfii-  |iiin**tt  ftpplicatinn  of  th«  iiwiiictive  principle,  §o  emineBily 
aflMpf«Hl  i4i  hU  ii;iiiir«'  .in<l  mi  i^learly  ilirtiitiHl  by  commnn  nenae  that  we  ean  have 
littlt*«|iMilit  It  would  h:ivr  lir«<n  KaKgt*«t«*«l  hy  Kranklin,  if  it  had  not  lieen  nnfolded 
l»>  Itariiri.  thi*iii;h  it  i>*  :i^  rlear  that,  in  thin  caM.  it  would  have  been  rsponnded  la 
far  nmrr  •>ini|>1«'  trrtn**.  Itiit  of  all  thin  man*Bacii*ntiHc  i*xrellenriea,  thr  miwt  lemArk- 
ablf  in  thi— iii.il)ii'-^it.  f  lit'  fiinplirity.  the  apparrnt  inaileqoary  of  the  means  which 
h«*  riiiplftvt-il  in  hit  ixiN'rimrntal  niirarchen.  Hiftdinroverien  were  made  with  haidly 
any  .i]i|»»r:»tii<.  ;it  ;iM.  ami  if,  at  any  time,  he  hml  been  led  to  emploj  inatrnmente  of 
a  iKinirw  li.it  lis''  oriliii:iry  dcHcription,  he  never  reated  aatiafled  until  he  had,  Mil 
wffe.  aftt-r^«»ril  tr.iii'>l:tti-d  the  proeeaii,  by  revolving  the  problem  with  aoch  alaiplo 
marhitifry  th.it  xnu  iiii^ht  aay  he  ha«l  done  it  wholly  unaided  by  apparatua,  Tfco 
exp«TiiiH-fit<*  h\  nhith  the  identity  of  lif(htninK  and  electricity  waa  domonatnMl 
wrre  miimIi*  \%ith  a  iihei't  of  hrown  |Miper.  a  bit  of  twine,  a  ailk  thread,  and  mi  iron 
ke%. 

rp«»ii  the  iiitr;;rity  of  thin  irreat  man.  whether  in  public  or  in  private  life,  thw 
r«>fttM  n*i*«t:iiii.  strirtl>  honest,  and  even  sent pnlonsly  punctual  in  all  hia dealinga, 
he  pr«*>M«r\*'«l  in  fh«  hii;hfMt  fortune  that  reKnlarity  which  he  hail  practiced  as  wall 
AA  iiirii|r:ittHl  in  thi*  ImwvM.  The  phnuie  which  he  once  naed  wiien  interrupted  la 
bi«  pr«N  ^•iluiK'*  lip* Mi  th«*  tnoht  anluonn  and  important  alTaini,  by  a  demand  of 
l»«*fi\  iirni  III :%  hint;  :i<'i-iitnit>-"Tlion  nhalt  not  muzxle  the  ox  that  treads  out 
rorn"  h.»H  ht>«-ni  iteil  a;:iiiiii»t  him  an  proving  the  laxity  c»f  his  dealings  when  Intnul 
iif  pfihlir  iiifintj:  it  phiinly  provt^  the  Teveme,  for  he  well  knew.  In  a  eonatry 
A)Miiin«lin<.:  Ill  ili«i-ti'«<.iiin,  und  full  of  hitter  perMinal  animosities,  nothing  coqM  be 
jsainrd  of  iiiinitinii>  T>\  reftitiing  to  pntdnre  bin  voucheni  at  the  fitting  time;  aad 
hi*  \**nt<iriiii;  !•»  ii<*f  •■nch  langiinge  (Ifinnniit rates  that  he  knew  his  condart  to  ba 

rr.ill>   :ilMi\f  .ill  NiiainriiMi. 

In  flnnif«tp  litV  h<-  w:iH  fan  It  lean  and  in  the  intercourse  of  Miciety  delighiM* 
rh«*rf  ^^  It  -I  '••n-t.int  i;<mmI  hoiiitir  am!  a  pliiyfiil  wit.  eaay  and  of  high  relish*  witlH 
mil  .iii\  .itnhitH'ii  t«i  «hirie.  tht*  natural  fruit  of  bin  lively  fancy,  his  scdid,  aatatal 
pHwi  ««<iiw.  and  hi**  •  hrvrfnl  temper,  th-it  gave  his  c«inversation  an  unspeahabia 
fh.iMii  itfl  .ilikr  tfiiif-il  rvt'M  rirrle.  from  the  humblest  to  the  most  elevated.  Willi 
all  h*-  ttrorig  ••piMi«iii«.  mi  nfifn  Mileninly  declansl.  so  imperishably  recorded  iakia 
tltfiU.  h*-  ft  until  I  tohranio  for  ih«»fw*  who  diflferefl  with  him  which  could  aol  ba 
ftiirp  i-ttf-tl  iti  iiMii  \«  Ii..«.  |irin<  iplfK  hang  mi  liMisely  alMiut  them  aa  to  be  taken  ap  fcr 
A  fiiinMii<rit  •  I'l.iU  .irid  I. ml  flown  when  fonml  to  im|iede  their  progreaa.  la  lili 
family  hf  ir  It  t\ir\r!iin^  that  wurth.  warm  aflfections.  and  sound  prudence  coaM 
i-..ntrit>iit'  ti»  III  iki  I  rii.in  iNith  iinefnl  and  amiable,  resjiei'ted  and  lieloved.  la  la- 
li^p.M  |i«<  \«.iiil'i  ii\  m  in\  )h>  rerkim«*d  a  lafiiudtnarian;  yet  it  is  certain  thai  hia 
iMin*l  w  I-  inii">*'d  wirh  i  dr^|»  •wtuu*  of  the  I H vine  |ierft«rtioh<i.  a  coniitant  Imprtaalaa 
ftf  fnir  iTtiiint  ttiif  11  itiitf,  .ind  a  li\«dy  h<»p«*  of  futun*  e^jnynient.  Acenrdingly, 
d«  ith  >•••■.  {!:•■  t«  <i  iif  t>'irb  f.tith  and  workii.  wan  eaay  ami  placid,  rei»igBed  aad 
«tiMf.  iu'\  r.i:'  »f.  ■!  .*  .••i<*-  .III  iinrtinrhiii;:  ri'tr(MfMM-t  of  the  pant  and  a  comlorlahla 
a*tiir  irii  ••  '•'   * '  •    f   x-r* 

If  '«•  *  iT'i  rr>"M  ''••  iriil\  t:rrAt  man  wh«mi  we  bsvf  l»e«*n  t*oiitemplaiing  to  hia 
,rl.  ♦.•I'..'  ...'.'.»■■  i..'i,r\  in  thr  fdd  mnrld.  KrtHlerirk  II.  who  nnly  affrrted  the  pMI- 
•  •••-I'll.  *i  I*  I  r  i'  *  i  II  p<>»t« ««•-«!.  and  <-iiipliiyri|  hin  talent*  fur  civil  and  militafy 
•»tt  I  r«     .  .  J  .  .'  r?:.!?  intl»<|M*iidrnte  which  Franklin'^  life  wa4  connecrated  la 

r»t.fc'-  •  •:  »-•    ■•  iii.ir\ idniit  ini|f-«»«|  lM-tinr<«>n  the  monarch  and  the  prialar. 

Ill  \>'**'t  l:«iU*iT  i  .  \Vititlin»|»  s.iiil : 

*  '  (*  •  •  .  -fC  ht*  agi-.  **r  of  .ilni'Mt  aii\  otiier  age.  rvrr  eameil  the  lafi- 

■iti'>>      -T    I    '-  •     •  J— -1.  .Hid  itf  hi^in;*  lii-ffNl  u««*fnlly.  it  wa«  Rei^amin  Kraaklia. 

N"  '.  '•    *  I-  •    •  r  r iiii-ntlr  .tiiil  pra<  in  j|l\  a  ti«efnl  life  than  hi*.     (*apableaf 

tht  .•:•!*•  •*   *\i.'i^->   I '  •  ••nilf«<*riidffH|  to  tb^  bumblrat.     He  never  aat  dowa  to 
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himiielf  famous.  He  never  Recluiled  himself  fk-nm  the  conimnn  walks  and  duties  of 
society  in  order  to  accomplish  »  /ip'pat  repntation,  much  leMs  to  arcunnil.'it«>  n  |;reat 
fortune.  He  wrote  no  elaborate  histories,  or  learned  treatises,  or  stalely  tomes. 
Short  ess»ys  or  tracts,  thrown  off  at  a  heat  to  answer  an  immodiate  end,  letters  t-o  his 
assoeiat4's  in  seiemie  or  polities,  letters  to  his  family  and  friends;  thes4'  n\ake  up  the 
great  hulk  of  his  literary  productions;  and.  under  the  adminihle  editorship  of  Mr. 
Sparks,  nine  noble  volumes  do  they  till,  abounding  in  evidences  of  a  wisdom, 
sagacity.  inp;nnity,  diligence,  ft'oshness  of  thought,  fullness  of  intVirmation,  com- 
prehensiveness  of  reach,  and  devotedness  of  ]Mir]>ose.  such  :is  are  rarely  to  be  found 
associated  in  any  single  man.  Wherever  he  f<iund  anything  to  be  done,  he  did  it; 
anything  to  1m)  investigated,  he  investigateil  it;  anything  to  be  invented  or  dis- 
covered, he  forwith  tried  to  invent  i»r  discover  it.  and  almost  always  succee<leil.  He 
did  everything  as  if  his  whole  attention  in  life  had  been  given  to  that  <uie  thing. 
Ami  thus,  while  he  did  enough  in  literature  to  l>e  class«Kl  among  the  great  writers  of 
his  day,  enough  in  invention  and  science  to  M'cure  him  the  reputation  of  a  great 
]»hilosopher,  enough  in  <lomeBtic  politics  to  win  the  title  of  a  great  statesman, 
enough  in  foreign  negotiations  to  mc^rit  the  designation  of  a  great  dipbmiatist,  he 
found  time  enough,  also,  in  works  of  general  utility,  humanity,  and  benevolence,  to 

insun.*  him  a  perpetual  memory  as  a  gr«Mit  ]diilanthropist. 

•  •  •  .  «  «  •  • 

No  fonn  of  personal  sutTering  or  social  evil  eHca]>ed  his  attention,  or  appeale<l  in 
vain  for  such  relief  or  n*m«Hly  as  his  prudence  could  suggest  or  his  purse  supply. 
From  that  day  of  his  early  youth,  when,  a  waii<lerer from  his  home  and  friends  in  a 
strange  place,  he  was  st^'u  sharing  his  rolls  with  a  poor  woman  and  child,  to  the  last 
act  of  his  public  life,  when  he  signed  that  weU-kn<»wn  memorial  to  Congress,  as 
president  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  a  spirit  «»f  earnest  and  prac- 
tii'ul  iNMievolence  runs  like  a  golden  thread  along  his  whole  <-areer.  Would  to 
Heaven  that  he  couhl  have  ItNtked  earlier  at  that  great  evil  at  which  he  looked  at 
last,  and  that  the  practical  resources  and  nuirvelous  sagacity  of  his  mighty  intellect 
could  have  be<Mi  br(»ught  S4>as4mab]y  to  In^ar  upon  the  solution  of  a  problem  now 
almodt  too  intrieati"  for  any  human  faculties!  Would  t<»  Heaven  that  he  could  have 
taken  his  invention  for  a  mmle  of  drawing  the  tire  safely  from  that  portentous 
cloud,  in  his  day,  indeed,  hardly  bigger  thah  a  man's  hand,  but  which  in  now 
blackening  the  whole  sky,  and  threatening  to  rend  asQuder  that  noble  fabric  of 
union,  of  which  he  himself  pro|>osed  the  earliest  model! 

But  no  ostimat<»  of  Franklin  is  i>n>]>jil>ly  nion»  correct  and  at  the 
same  time  expressive  of  the  opini<»n  wliieb  the  ]MN>ple  of  the  United 
States  hold  of  Franklin  than  that  pronounced  hy  IIora<-e  (rreeley  in 
18I52.  Horswe  (Srceley  was  another  Franklin,  a  man  self  made,  a  utili- 
tarian, an<l  a  puhlit*  c1iara4*ter.  Ilediflereil  tVom  Franklin  in  de^ret; 
rather  than  in  kind.  Perhaps  if  Franklin  could  have  returned  to  earth 
in  ISiiii  he  would  have  found  no  more  ccui^enial  (Mmipani<»n  than  Hor- 
ace (treeley. 

Of  thn  men  whom  the  world  curn*ntly  tenua  self-made — that  is.  who  s^'verally 
fought  their  life-battles  without  the  aid  4»f  inheritefl  wealth,  or  family  himors,  or 
edai'ational  a«lvantages,  perhaps  our  American  Franklin  stands  highest  in  the  civil- 
ir.9H\  world's  regard.  The  salient  featun'  of  his  car<>er  is  its  uniformity.  In  an  age 
of  wars,  he  never  led  an  army,  nor  set  a  squadron  in  the  tield.  Hcnevrr  |N*rformed 
any  flar/ling  achievcniiMit.  Though  an  admired  writer  and  one  of  the  greatest  mrieu- 
titic  disco\«'rers.  In*  was  not  a  gi-niu**.  His  progress  from  tlu*  mean  tallow  rhandler's 
sh<ip  of  his  I(ost4in  father,  cranim«Hl  full  of  hungry  brothers  and  sist«Ts.  to  the  gilded 
salons  of  Versailli*s,  where  he  htisid  the  **ol»M4Tved  of  all  observ«Ts" — in  fact,  more 
A  king  than  the  gentle  Louis,  was  marked  by  no  abrupt  transition,  no  break,  no 
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lK»nn«l ;  bt<  m'«iii^  ti<it  mi  mufh  tn  have  riM*n  nn  to  havegitiwn.  Yoii  rjin  not  My 
wh«  II  lit-  <  •-a'Mil  tn  !••  ]HNir.  <ir  unknown,  or  |>owerle^8;  he Btrjm  into earh  new  and 
lii:;h«r  » .mitton  a-^  it  h*-  had  hi^n  iMirn  for  Jiin!  that;  yon  know  tl\At  hitf  newii]Ni|NV, 
hi«  aliiianai-.  Iii^  «|fi  tin  a  I  ri*M*ttrrhi**».  bin  ]inrliaiiit*iitary  aervire,  hia  diplonuMsy,  were 
thr  limf  tif  their  till  If.  I  lilt  who  rau  auy  that  h»  waa  nion*  •ilniirable  in  one  6i*ld  of 
uarfiil  I'rtnrt  than  atmilii-rf  An  ainhaMMMior,  it  haa  hii*ii  auuirtly  aaid,  ia  one  **aent 
Abroad  to  lit*  for  hi •«  ronntry.**  y«'t  you  fwl  that  this  man  r«»nhl  oniinrntly  arrro  hie 
coiintr>  in  |H*rfi-i  i  truth;  that  bit  frank  ainrmty  and  hi*artfi*lt  Appreeiati«in  of  tbo 
Iwiit  |N>intJ*  in  tht-  Kit-iM  h  rbara«*t«r,  in  I'ariMun  lifi*,  imtvihI  her  Ii«tt4*rth«n  tbemoai 
artful  diNAiiiiiilatioii.  th<-  luimt  idaiiaible  by|MN*rihy.  Th«^  Fr«*nrh  alliance  waa  worth 
oiorr  ti>  nn  th.iu  >aratfi;:u.  for  it  ii%w  H8  Yorktitwu.  and  it  waa  not  Oatci*a  victory, 
aa  IN  coinniotily  av^^  rt*«l.  hut  Franklin'a  |miw«t  and  p«i|iiilarity,  alike  in  the  aakNia 
and  at  rcnirt.  that  ;;aiii«'il  u«  tbi*  Fr«'tii-b  alliiinct* . 

We  ran  not  hi'lp  a-kiii;:.  werv  |Mivfrty  and  olmtarle  anion^  the  cauaea,  or  only  the 
inridrnt  of  t  hitman '•>  uMMtnrMif  Had  belN*4*nrradliHl  in  a  fUu«*nri»  and  dandled  in  tlie 
lap  of  luxury:  had  he  Infu  rraniuitMl  hy  tutorri  atid  learnedly  bored  by  profenofv; 
batl  llarvani  *>r  ^.ile  «'onf«rri*d  d«*i;r4*«*a  u|Hin  him  at  twenty,  aa  they  both  rather 
mipaTriuounly  did  whrri  h**  wik^  msirly  fifty;  had  bin  youth  In-en  di*voted  to  Latin 
c«>nju);atifin«  and  <;r«  »-k  hiAaim'tfm  rather  than  t4i  candle-dipping  and  typeaettinic, 
wouhl  h**  havf*  iH-fU  tht-  uvfiiily  ^n^at  man  ht*  indiaputably  waaf  Admit  that  thaaa 
qarrira  ran  nrvt^r  Im-  « ••nrlunivfly  anawfn*d.  tb^y  may  }'et  be  profitably  pondered, 
•  •••••• 

I  think  I  adi>4|uat«-l\  a|ipriM-iat4-  thr  gr«'HtniiiM  of  Waithingttm,  yet  I  mnat  plaoa 
Franklin  alMi%'e  hiin  .t*^  thr  t-onMiuiniati*  t}|M*  and  tli»«eriiig  of  human  nature  nndar 
Iht*  «ki«-M  4»f  inliiitial  Anii-rira.  Not  that  WaAhiiiKton  waa  bi»ni  to  romprtence  and 
all  nff*f4lful  t.ii  ihtit-^  \»»r  iiiMi nation,  no  that  h<*  lM*i£an  r«*»|MinHihle  life  on  Tantaga 
gnMiiiil  that  rr.inkliii  tiol<  <!  tmrnty  nrdnoiin.  pn-rioini  yearn  to  n*arb;  I  ran  not  feel 
that  thi«fa<  t  h.i«  iiiidur  xxii^bt  with  uir.  I  ti*ali/<*  that  th«*r«' a  m*1enienta  of  dignity, 
of  i^r-intlfiir.  in  tli*-  <  li.ir.n  trr  of  WajihiiiKton  fur  whirli  that  at'  Franklin  affbrdano 
|iar.ftlh-l.  Hut  whi'ii  I  •  i>nirni|*lat«*  ibfl*iuinii*fiM*  %arii*ty  and  vfiriiatility  of  Fninhlin'a 
fM*r%t«i-<i  !•>  lii^  «-Miiiitr>  .iMil  to  ni.inkitid;  when  I  think  of  Jiim  aa  a  writer whoae llial 
rflii»ion«  •  oniiitaiidiHl  .iiti  ntii>n  in  hi*  early  lNiyb<MNl ;  aa  tht*  iii<init«tr  and  teacher  uf 
bin  frHow  ji»urn»->iii«'ti  in  .1  London  printing  «iftifi*;  an  alinoHt  fr«iin  th«* ontaet a pToa- 
|i«*riMii  .iihI  ihiltiriiti  iI  ••littir  wh«*ii  JoiinialiMni  bail  never  liefore  been  a  aonroa of 
|Miwtr.  .I-  tikiri;:  )ii<>  I'lite  ii.it  urallv  at  the  brail  of  the  |MNita1  Her%iee  in  Amerir% 
jnti  **(  thf  «  irli'  -^t  .iff<  iiipt^  t*»  form  a  prarli*at  roiifei|eralit»n  of  thfrolcmica;  whett 
I  M*«*  hiiii.  fit\ir  .iti  •  iithii*»ia<tt.  and  imiw  nearly  tbree-M'«iri'>aiitl*ten.  rrnonnriag 
oflii  r.  h.i/ar<liii.'  till"    r'-rfiiiif.  1  \pryihing.  t*i  Mruui;lf  for  the  iudepf*ndenoe  of  hia 

(•Miritr>.  Ill-  h■»^ln;:  t t  to  Iti^f  hy  f.iiliirt-  nf  aiiv  Aineriraii.  liia  only  aon  a  bitter 

lo«.iti*f .  )!••  •  }><t  rf-.!'.\  Hill  if|ii  at«-«ll>  hra\  iiiK  the  daiiKera  of  an  (M-ran  awamlBf 
mth  fitt  iii:<  o.  ii>  i<  •!«  r  )  1- « «>fiii  try  the  iw  r\  n  I  a-«>  am haiuuMlor  which  no  other BHMi 
i-(»iiM  f«t  rti>rr  -  1*  •!  •.  7\ .  %%  Itf  n  iiii>ir>  th.in  fi;:ht>  y«*.irHfili|,rrtiwfiiii^  a  lifeof  datj 
4iid  li>*'-««t  ■-     '•  :|':  ::.*••  r.  •    fili«t  1  in  iiM»ri  .1 M  oii<»ii  tut  ton  whirb  made  iia  one  nation 

tt»it-v«f.  I I  p' I  •   \  r  tfiU!  fi  A^  I  ••fill  III  .iii>  oihi  r  Anit-riran.     lie ron Id  not  have 

d'Oif  t)>«  \*'"-.  "I  \\  •  !■  ri,;t<<n  iiooihtT in.iii  1  <Mi|f| ;  hut  thf n  heilul  Mifuany admra* 
M«*  fliirt.'o  -■*  '  .  >  W  I  '  ■  _:iM->  l.ad  t*Mi  •mhiihI  a  |ii*i;;iii*'nt  t-Vfti  tnatti'iupt.  And,grea& 
A^  W.I -lit:  ^f   '■■«••    )•    «  10 '.i>i  ^rrat  f-iii>ii;:h  !••  MTittantl  print  aftt'i  be  hail  arhiered 

jMiWf  1   ,it  •{    i  .;f    t  I!' I     .1   liifik.  iii;;i-|iiioi|*«   •  iitift'%«iiMi  i>f  bl<»    \outllflll   folliea 

Mt*\  -•.!■'«  !'•:  t'  «  !.->'-  *  ••!<  ttMl  .I'iiiioiiititin  iif  •itlor*.  Many  1  111.111  <-aii  Imik  ralaly 
ilt»«»!it)i  '!:•-.?•■:  f>  .[  i,^  '  tr.iiMri  ^«  !»••  1  n  L^  iIm-  •  oiirai;**  and  true  pbilanthnil^ 
raA'-ntt-ii  '."  '  ^•'•'  •  J. It  'i  *•>  ft  i<ilt  r  thi«  •«t\  !•  •*  to  niuiikiuii. 


Chaitkr  II. 


FRANKLIN'S  IDEAS  IN  EDUCATION  AS  SEEN  IN  HIS  WRITINGS. 


At  22  years  of  apre  Franklin  wrote  his  **  Articles  of  Belief  and  Acts 
of  Ueli^ion^'^  in  which  he  laid  down  his  s(»  called  '^flrst  principles;^'  this 
was  his  llrst  serions  effort  towaid  self-education  in  morality.  The  piiu- 
ciples  are  a  liturgy  and  a  Inntk  of  i>rayer,  and  if  the  spirit  which  aui- 
iinated  them  bt*  accepted  as  the  motiveof  Franklin's  life,  it  indicates  the 
lar^e  pur(K>seof  his  mind  Ut  *^  at  tain  {>erfection  in  morals.^  The  whole 
cll'ort  is  of  a  piece  with  his  notion  of  edncation;  that  man  by  selfappli- 
•  cation  could  attain  through  tin*  results  of  {)ersinuil  experiment  i)erfec- 
tion  in  almost  any  art. 

Two  years  later,  in  his  "Knles  for  a  <*lul)  Established  for  Mutual  Im- 
provement," (the,  celebrated  Junto  rules),  he  a]>plied  his  principle  of 
self  education  by  cc>operatin^  with  kindriMl  spirits;  took  the  first  steps 
t4iward  the  characteristic  acts  of  his  life,  the  establishment  of  useful 
relations  with  his  feHowmen.  Tlie  use  which  he  made  of  the  Junto,  of 
wiiich  we  have  already  sjioken,  indicates  the  lari^e  value  which  he  set 
uiM)n  such  an  enterprise.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  Franklin  was 
the  founder  of  all  the  debating  clubs  in  America,  but  it  is  not  untrue 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  most  useful  debatini^  club  which  ever 
existed  in  this  <'Ountry,  for  the  livinj;  influence  of  the  Junto*  exists  to 
this  day,  and  its  usefulness  to  the  country  is  su|jii:ested  by  the  influence 
of  the  Library  Company  of  Phila<lelphia  at  the  present  time. 

Franklin  applied  the  famous  maxim  of  Ilonice  that  u.se  is  the  law  of 
siHHM'h.  and  extended  the  maxim  so  that  it  became  to  him  the  law  of 
education:  lie  IcarncMl  to  write  by  writing, and  his  numenms  contribu- 


NoTK.— I'hr  corroNiMiiKltMH-t)  Mild  iiiiftr<*nnn<HMiH  writinf^  of  Prunkliu  at  thehaiulsof 
■iKTfHHivf  «*tIitorM  liavo  a<'niiiinIat«Ml  to  tni  oi-tavo  volnineay  and  additional  letU*rs 
arc  diH4-i»vertMl  from  tiiiii*  to  tiiiit*.  Karh  iii*w  rt*iu>arrh  into  the  arrhivoM  of  the  gov- 
eniiii«-ntM  of  Fraiifc  and  Kii^land  briiij^H  to  light  more  FmnkHn  I«*tt4'r8.  From  the 
|)iib]iHbe«l  rom>fi|»oiidcu<*<*  and  wrltiiigM  of  Franklin,  gatheretl  by  Sparks  and  Higelow, 
I  will  vcntnre  to  Md«'<>t  p.iAHagcfi  in  the  writing* of  Franklin  which  r«*oord  from  time 
to  time  his  ideas  of  «*dumtion  or  which  ilhiHtrate  the  application  of  tlioee  ideoM.  I 
am  awan*  that  Mith  a  (MdiTtimi  i^niadi*  at  the  riHk  of  the  oiiii«Mion  of  pOMHagee,  which 
iifHui  a  larger  vi**w  miuht  appf.ir  to  b«*  p«*rtiiient,  but  thn  a«f lection  in  made  with  the 
hofH*  that  othrni  may  be  Icil  to  make  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  Nubjevt. — 
KmioR. 
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tioiis  to  tliriM-\i>|i;i|MTf  lN*;;aii  tlic  Aincriraii  iiiui^iiie;  bin  paraphnweii 
oi'  Ui«*  S|HMrat«ir  ill  his  l>ruth««r*M  iiewK|ni]ier  in  Boston,  mider  the 
l>MU«ioit\ 111  nf  *'SiIrii('c  lhif;<MMly*^  iirt)  followcnl  by  iiinuiuerable  papers, 
ill  van  in;:  tnriii.  itiii»roviii^,  we  iiisiy  8ay«  until  tk<*y  uttuin  iieiiectiony 
to  various  iH'\vsp:i|MTH  thn>ii^>ifiiit  his  IilV^  Tho  |inhlic  waM  the  subject 
of  his  story  and  all  of  his  rout ribiitif him  are  writt4'n  for  the  pleasure 
ami  instillation  nt'  the  piililir.  Tlie  Bii8ylio«ly«  a  KerieH  <»f  pu|ierscon- 
tribtiteil  to  the  \V«M*kly  Menniry,  the  llrst  newK|ui|NT  published iu  Phila- 
d<*l|ihia,  ait*  iii(IiN|iiital»ly  the  fiiKt  of  FninklinV  WTitiugs,  though  his 
own  rrt'i-rtiiri*  to  tin*  earlier  HileiicM*  Uuiiowl  ]W|)ers  are  evidence  that 
they  were  his  own.     lie  Hiiya  in  the  llrst  number  of  the  Busybody: 

I  iiii\f  l:it«>l>  *  iiti  rt:tiiif«l  Kfitnr  thoiiKbt  of  M'ltiii^  tip  for  an  author  mj'Mlf,  not  oat 
of  tlif  1*  :iM  >  III  It  \ .  I  :iKHiir«*  yiiu.  iif  «lmre  of  Hhuwiag  uiy  part*,  but  purely  lor  thm 

|{imm|  111'  lii\   iOiititl\. 

TlHv.e  early  |»a|N*rs,  wrirton  in  hiH  twenty-third  year,  show  many  of  ' 
the aiithor*s«  liaiacteriHtieSflMith in Kiibje4*t  aud iu style,andhave proved 
tlie  tiiitliot'  l*iaiiklin*s  favorite  idea  in  Knglish  i*om]N)Mitiou,  that  by 
niiirii  frri|iii-nt  and  rai-efnl  writ  in;;  one  may  attain  unto  a  simple  and,  * 
<iiiti-t  >\\h\  riaiikliii  may  In*  said  to  lie  the  ftrst  A  meriean  newspaper 
man.  for  h<*  ua^  tht-  first  Amerieau  writer  to  use  simple  Eugludi  in  brief 
Heiiteiires  ;iililifv<«e«l  ilirei*tly  to  the  puhlie,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he 
was  thi'  roiinilci  of  the  brief,  s<*ntenti«ius,  Americ*un  style  in  writing. 
The  tiii|MiiT;iiiri*  w  liteli  Franklin  attaeheil  to  eom|MMition  in  his  scheme 
for  an  Kii;:li^)i  iiliitatioii  was  the  rt*sult  of  his  own  ex]>erieiice. 

Ill  ITi't*  he  puMIsIkhI  ••a  M«Nlest  Im|uiry  int4>  the  Nature  andNeoea- 
Hity  of  a  Paper  t  urreney/*  and  this  little  |miuphlet  marks  an  epoeh  fal 
the  liistorv  ot  politieal  e<*«inoniy.  With  eharacteristic  confession  he 
l»e^iiis  lii<»  itM|iiii>  with  theM*  wonls: 

Difrt-  I-  !.■•  "•  f  Ik  •■  till*  sillily  nf  whirh  in  niun*  uarfiil  ami  ronmriulahle  than Ihs 

Viiii^«  loi.:*- ft  Mm   '!«!•  iikirrf*it  «*f  «iiif*ii  t'liuiitrv. 

it  umild  Im-  iiit«-ii-stin[r  to  observe  mort*  piirtienlarly  the  frequenoj 
with  with  li  ri.iiikliii  nM*s  the  phr.ise  **thetnie  interest  of  one^s ooiis- 
ti>**oi  •till-  ;:ri»ial  wt'lfaie  of  one*s  i*«inntry.**  In  this  (^Modest  In- 
tpiii  V  **  lie  iii*«t  ii^<«t-:«  tlie  nature  of  a  pa|N*r  <*urrt*ney  umler  several  gen- 
i-ral  I nn^idfi.if  :«iii^.  ^m  h  tm  the  seareity  of  money  and  a  high  rale  of 
iiiter«Ht.  Ili.it  till-  **i'ar«-ity  of  money  in  a  eoiintry  ilistMiurages  immi- 
^'lathiii  w  1^  a  ]MtMif  ft'  ;:ttsit  interi'>t  ti»  Fraiiklin,  who  is  ever  disonss- 
111^'  flu  ii>i  iii^  !••:  •IK  ••iiia;:iii;;  an  inerea'^e  of  |Nipulation,  as  his  theoiy 
of  tilt'  a*  III  I  il  vw-it.iii*  \i.iH  l»a.M-«l  ii|Hiii  liis  interpretation  of  the  inter- 
tHt<^  mI'^iii  *  MI  iiM  M'.i^iii;;  and  pif»N|N*r*>n*<  |M-4»ple;  mi  he  lahl  down  th^ 
>:i-ii«-i.il  •liM  rii'M  (li.it  ".%  pl<*ii(iriil  eiirteiir\  will  eiieoura|;e  i^reut  UUm- 
iN'in  I.I  l.iiiii  .ri;:  iiid  h.iiidii  rattHfiii'ii  to  «*4»nie  and  M*ttle  in  the  c*uan- 
ti>.**  tit  ii....i'^'(,T  tli.it  "Want  of  iiiitiu'v  in  siieh  a  i*oiiiilry  as  uurs  oc- 
ra^iMn-*  .i  ;^:t  aui  i  iiii*«iiiijptioii  oi  Kiii^linli  ami  Kun»]M*au  floods  in  pn>- 
iMiitioh  tt.  tilt  huiiiltri  ol'|iei>ple  than  there  would  otherwise  be."*    TUa 
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iiotiou  is  in  keeping  with  one  of  Franklin^s  favorite  ideas,  expressed  by 
him  in  1771,  that — 

Every  niuiiufactnre  in  onr  country  makes  »n  opportanity  for  a  market  for  pro- 
du4>tions  within  onrselven  and  supplies  so  much  money  to  the  country  aA  must  other- 
witte  )»e  ex]>orte<l  to  pay  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  here  in  Eni^land;  it  is  well 
known  and  understood  that  wherever  a  manufacture  is  established  that  employs  a 
number  of  hands  it  raises  the  value  of  land  in  the  neighboring  country  all  around. 
It  B<M»mH,  therefore,  the  interest  of  our  farmers  and  owners  of  land  to  encourage  our 
own  man u fact u res  in  preference  t4i  foreign  ones. 

In  other  words,  Franklin's  idea  of  a  nation  was  his  idea  of  the  in- 
dividual, that  the  nation,  like  the  individual,  should  be  self-support- 
ing. This  was  the  education  in  his  New  England  home,  and  is  char- 
a4*teristic  of  the  New  England  idea  in  government. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  in  Franklin's  writings  as  early  us  1729  this 
plain  intimation  of  the  means  for  the  true  prosi>erity  of  America,  that 
traders,  artificers,  laborers,  and  manufacturers  in  America  should  pro- 
duce the  goods  in  America  and  for  America.  It  is  in  this  paper  on 
currency  that  Franklin  lays  down  the  fundamental  notion  in  American 
economics  that  labor  is  the  meiisure  and  creator  of  wealth : 

For  many  ages  [he  says]  those  parts  of  the  world  which  are  engaged  in  com- 
merce have  fixed  ui>on  gold  and  silver  as  the  chief  and  most  proper  materials  for 
this  medium  (that  is.  money  properly  called  a  medium  of  exchange),  they  being  in 
thenie»elves  valuable  metals  for  their  fineness,  beauty,  and  Hcarcity.  By  these,  par- 
ticularly by  silver,  it  has  been  nsual  to  value  all  things  else.  Bnt  as  silver  itself  is 
of  no  certain  permanent  value,  lM*ing  worth  more  or  less  according  to  its  scarcity  or 
plenty,  therefore  it  seems  reqnisit4«  to  fix  npon  something  else  more  proper  to  be 
maile  a  measure  of  value,  and  this  I  take  to  be  labor.'  By  labor  may  the  value  of 
silver  be  measunnl  as  weU  as  other  things.  As,  supiNwe  one  man  employed  to  raise 
corn  while  another  is  digging  and  refining  silver.  At  the  year's  end,  or  at  any  other 
perio<l  of  time,  the  complete  produce  of  C4irn  and  that  of  silver  are  the  natural  price 
of  each  <»tht'r;  and  if  one  be  20  bushels  and  the  other  20  ounces,  then  an  ounce  of 
that  niher  is  worth  the  labor  of  raising  a  bushel  of  that  corn.  •  •  •  Thus  the 
riches  of  a  country  are  to  be  valnetl  by  the  quantity  of  labf»r  its  inhabitants  are  able 
to  purchase,  and  not  by  the  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  they  pos»eMs.  which  will 
purchsHe  more  or  less  labor,  and  therefore  is  more  or  lens  valuable,  as  is  Hsid  before, 
according  to  its  scarcity  or  plenty. 

This  d<K*trine  of  labor  stated  in  1729  anticii)ate4l  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
ions  forty-six  years,  and  justly  may  lay  claim  to  priority  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  industrial  basis  of  nuKieni  i>olitical  e<'onomy.  He  applied 
his  do<*trine  as  it  affe<*ted  the  currency,  by  affirming  that  ^<  money  as 
bu]li<in  or  as  land  is  valuable  by  so  much  labor  as  it  costs  t4)  procure 
thut  bullion  or  land.  Money  as  a  currency  has  an  additional  value  by 
so  much  time  and  lal>or  as  it  saves  in  the  exchange  of  commodities.*^ 
The  etfect  of  this  pai>er  in  Pennsylvania  was  the  issue  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency. Franklin,  mindful  of  his  rule  for  humility  and  modesty,  con- 
clmletl  the  essay  by  saying: 


Am  thiH  eMay  is  wrote  and  published  in  haste  and  the  sobject  in  itaelf  intricate,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  r«nsured  with  candor  if.  for  want  of  time  carefully  to  revist*  what  I 


'This  idea  is  eUiborat«d  iu  '*The  Wealth  of  Nations,*'  Ik^k  \.    >^aa  ^^  ^.^ 
Mills'a  '•  PrinciplM  of  Political  Econony,"  Bookl. 
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h^vi*  writ  If  II.  ill  M>iiii*  |iluf4ii  I  HhoaM  appear  to  have  exprciied  myMlf  too  obaeoTBlj 
aiitl  111  tithcr**  mil  liaUlt*  tn  ohjm-itunii  1  did  not  furaiee.  I  Hiuverely  deain  to  bo  ac» 
f|iii*iiiir<l  u  it h  th«*  truth,  and  on  that  arconnt  ahall  think  my aelf  obliged  to  any  ono 
whit  will  takf  thf  paiiiH  to  Khuw  me  or  the  public  whnrtf  1  am  niintakou  in  my  cob* 

rliuiotm. 

His  luiifliii'rts  tor  ilialo|;tu*8  hud  led  bini  to  prracribe  the  oompoflition 
of  th«'iii  ill  iii8  srIiiMiii*  for  iiii  BngliMh  tic*booI  and  idillnstrated  throngh- 
otit  Ills  uritiii;rs  hy  his  own  diulu^<*H  on  a  KTinit  variety  of  Habjecta. 

Kraiikliii  w:is  UmxkX  of  the  thc^atre;  action,  expreaaiou,  relieved  the  te- 
dium (»f  iiier<*  writing,  and  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  aarpriee  tbat|  had 
Frankliii  |M»ssi*ss4*d  tho  leianre*  he  Mhould  have  written  a  pUiy.  The 
<liah»fcu«'  H*^  u  styU'  in  c-oni]Mi8ition  in  mnch  out  of  faahion  in  our  tiiDi, 
hut  it  wus  iiiiirh  in  vogut*  in  the  eij^hteonth  (;entaryiand  Franklin  waa 
a  m:ist(*r  of  it.  Many  will  reniemlHT  the  dialoguefl  which  formed  aelec-  ' 
tions  ill  till*  old  readers  in  our  Kchooix;  the}'  will  remember  speaking 
day,  wlicii  tlii'si*  dialogues  were  monthed  ftxim  the  stage,  and  Mmie 
wholes4inu*  U'ssoii  in  politirs  or  morality  wan  given  to  the  andienee. 
S< line  of  tin*  most  r«*l4*brate«i  diaIoiniea  found  in  those  readers  were 
writti'ti  by  Franklin  lii  in  self,  as  the  celebrated  dialogue  bet  ween  Frank- 
lin ami  tli«*  pint. 

His  iitilitai  iaii  iilras  ap]N*anNl  throughout  his  writings;  in  the  Penn- 
Hylvania  (Ia7.«*tte  of  0<*tol»er  30,  1735,  he  contributes  a  paper  on  Uie 
usefiiliH-ss  of  mat  lit-maticH.  Hin  own  course  in  arithmetic  and  geometry 
will  1h*  n'miMiilirn-fl.  ami  it  will  almi  be  renieuibered  that  Franklin 
lU'VtM-  iiiadf  4*\T«-iisiv««  MiidifH  in  mathematicH  or  extensive  use  of  tbem; 
S4I  that  lii^  paper  on  the  usetnlnesH  of  niathcmati<*s  waH  based  upon 
tlii*ir  i-oriiiiit^ifMal  value.     It  was  tiecause — 

Tliat  ill*  hii-.tir--.  •  ••iiuiii*rrr,  tradr.or  rmpKirmput  whalaoever,  c%'enlhtin  tho  SMT* 
I hant  til  thi>  «h«ipki t|M  r.  ftc, ran  Iw  maiiaicrti  and  rarriod on  without  thi*  aaairtsaro 
iif  iiitin1>«*r«:  i'<ir  )*>  tlf-c  thr  trader  r«im|>iitr«  thr  value  of  all  acirtatif  aoodfllhat 
)if  tl«-.tlftli  II.  'tiM.  i.:«  ]iii«iifit-«ii  With  «*aiiO  and  rertaiiity,  and  infumia  himMlf  haw 
iiiutt*  r-  ot.iiiil  .It  .i:i\  ttiiif  With  rrN|ir4*i  t*i  niru,  luofiey,  or  merrhaudifie.  t«iproAt  nad 
lit<i4.  wlirtli>  r  )ii  ;.••«-  t'iiru:*ril  t»r  liark«ar«l.  isi^^*  rirbor  or  |ioorpr. 

\\i'  ^liMiild  imi  ior;:i*t  that  in  IT.'Ci  there  were  no  common  schools  or 
•  oiiiniitii  t.irilitii*.  tor  th<*  i><iiication  4if  the  {MNir.  and  that  the  occasion 
lor  VI  ](  •dih  .iMon  was  i«vt*ii  lO'eater  than  at  prciient.  Illiteracy  was 
iiioii-  |iii-\  .i]«  lit.  ;ihfl  tlit>  iiKMiis  for  af*i|uiriiiK  a  knowbnlgeof  tlienuU- 
infill*^  ••!' .Ill  Ijiu'li^li '-ilnratioii  d4*|»ende«l  almost  wholly  ui>on  the  ac- 
ti\it\  m{  rl,i-  iiiili\  iilual.  Now.  in  th<*  tiays  when  |Mil>lic  etliicatiou  is  a 
p.irt  I't  iiiihIitii  ]:ii .  I*iaitkliirs  ap|N*al  for  H«*lf  education  hises  much  of 
it>  iiii^iL.il  loll  • .  rill' t*\|i]anatiiin  of  liiseiiorniou<intluent*eyi  America 
i<»  that  lit-  •")">kf  Til  ;i  ]M-«>|»li-  who  wert*  larking  the  very  facilities  which 
he  niittuifi  wi-t*  within  rea«-li  of  any  enteriirisaH};  |R*rson.  Franklin 
U.I.-*  .Ill  Aint'iit  .1!'  i-iliH-.itor  iK'fore  there  wi-re  American  Mrhools. 

'I  litou^ltoiir  III-  |i.i|M*r  oil  tiiathematirshe  makes  no  argument  furthe 
htiiil\  lit  lii.ttiii  In  itii  •%  .!<«  .1  siifm*«*:  if  i'*  for  its  utility  in  mechanica,  in 
ua\i;:.iiii*ii.  Ill   -<iii  vi*\iii(r.  in  en;;iiitH-riug,  and  in  the  computation  «>f 
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time  ami  itn  diviHiotiH;  it^  utility  oh  a  niethml  of  strengtneuing  the 
mind,  of  stHniriiig  the  capacity  for  cxac.t  reaAoiiiug,  of  discerning  truth 
from  falsehood,  and  ho  concludes  his  argument  with  a  quotation  from 
Plato,  characteristic  of  his  own  notions  of  life: 

Dkak  FhikM):  You  see,  then,  tkut  iiiatbeniatiett  are  iiereMMiry,  bec^auseby  the  ex- 
actiicHA  4if  tb(>  luethiMl  wi*  f^et  a  habit  of  UHin^  our  minds  to  the  best  advantage. 

At  thirty  years  of  age  he  writes  his  lirst  pajK^r  on  government.  It  is 
of  inUMvst  h(M*ansc%  of  his  subsequent  influence  in  international  politics, 
and  particularly  in  the  formation  of  the  constitutions  of  Pennsylvania 
of  177(>  and  ITSl^and  in  the  making  of  the  national  constitution  in  1787. 
His  pafN'r  on  government,  written  forty  years  before  the  lirst  constitu- 
tion ofun  American  commonwealth  was  written,  contains  the  germs  of 
all  American  c<mstitutions.  (fovernment  is  ^'created  by  and  for  the 
g4NKl  of  the  whole'*  and  ^<  should  be  made  liable  to  the  inspe<^tion  and 
animadversion  of  the  whole;*'  **  the  sovereignty  is  in  thei)eople;''  and  he 
concludes  with  the  maxim,  **  Vox  Dei  est  ]K>puli  vox."  With  this  quali- 
filiation  that  **this  is  universally  true  wliile  they  remain  in  their  pro])er 
sphen*,  unbiii8S4Ml  by  faction,  undeluded  by  the  tricks  of  designiujf  men.^ 

Wc  shall  see  later  how  this  same  idea  occurs  to  him  in  his  flmil  speet^h 
to  the  (Convention  of  1787.  It  is  iu  this  paper  on  government  that  he 
anticipates  a  thought  in  the  Deidaraticm  of  Independence  that 'Hhe 
civil  privileges  of  the  American  ()eople  are  not  a  gift  bestowed  upon  us 
by  other  men,  but  a  right  that  behmgs  to  us  by  the  laws  of  G<mI  and 
nature.''* 

lIebas4Hl  his  idea  of  government  upon  his  interpretation  of  the  public 
g(MMi  and  asserts  the  tbundation  of  government  to  l)e  on  the  common 
rights  of  mankind.  It  is  int4*resting  as  a  suggestion  of  his  subsequent 
course!  in  |>olitics. 

Perhaps  nopa|MM*by  Franklin  has  been  so  widely  rea4l  as  his  Way  to 
Wealth;*  the  great  number  of  editions  of  this  pa]H*r,  written  in  1736, 
indicates  its  widespreail  intiuence.  One  ))aiMT,  addressed  to  the 
••Courteous  Header,'*  sissumes  to  be  taken  from  the  proverbs  of  an  old 
almanac  entitle«l  "Poor  Richard  Improvnl.'^  Probably  this  paper  re 
Hi*cts  Franklin's  niiml  in  itsevery  day  ec«Miomy  more  perfectly  than  any 
other  he  «»ver  wrot«*.  It  is  an  e])it4)nie  of  homely  ex)>erien«'es  t^dd  in 
the  style  of  which  h«»  was  then  master,  and  jMldressiMl  to  the  public, 
whom  he  always  had  in  mind.  It  is  a  series  of  maxims  skilfully 
strung  tog«>ther  illustnitiveof  Franklin's  favorite  notion  that  industry, 

• 

'Coinpari*  xUv  n|M*nin;;  para^^mpb  ot*  tbr  l>r<-laration  of  Ind4*peiidrii<'4>:  '*  Wb(*n  in 
thi'  r«Mir<M'  nf  liiiiii.in  evcntH  it  Imm-ouuvh  nfr4'M.H|^ry  fi>r  one  ]ie4ipb*  tu  dinttolvc  the  |Nditi- 
vtil  bund^i  \vhit*h  b:iv«*  ronn*'4-t<*d  tbeni  with  an4itbt*r,  an4l  t4)aj<iHuni4*anii»n^  tb4*  p4»weni 
«»!' tb4»  4*artb  tbf  H««p:irat4*  .'unl  4*«|ual  station  t4»  whii'h  tb«^  laws  4if  nutur4»  and  nf  na- 
tur4**N  <mnI  cntitb*  I  hem.  a  4l*«««*nt  rt*H|NM't  t4i  tb4*  4»pinH»n!H  of  iuaiikin4l  rfi|uireM  that 
they  Hh4Mibl  diM'lar4*  the  I'aiiten  wbiidi  impel  th4'm  to  the  s«*par»ti4iD. 

■"'rh4>  Sayings  4if  INmif  Kiehanl;"  Tht»  Pn^faeoM.  Proverbs,  un4l  I'oeuis  4»f  Kenjaniio 
Franklin.  Odle4-te4l  and  e«|it4Ml  by  Paul  l>*i«VHter  K4ird.  furui  one  (»f  the  *'  Knicker- 
lMM'k4*r  Nu);i;ett'*  S4*rief*.  it.  P.  Putuaiu'H  Suns.  "The  Way  t4i  Wealth*'  i^  printed 
iu  M4Ma>«ter'»  **  Franklin.  " 
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iN'otitiiiiy.  :iihI  \  in  lie  wi*n*  ttu'  iiiraiis  fur  sittaiiiin^  |ieiTectioii  in  this 
iilV.  I*i»i  tiniiH  (if  tlif  )Ki|NM'  haw  Inhmi  i>riiit«Ml  in  tlic  n^aclin^  IxioLh  mi 
tr(H|iifntly  that  it  has  lH*4*4iniP  tiin^  of  tin*  hest  known  of  American  writ- 
ings. It  is  |N'rha|is  safi*  to  Hsiy  that  in  this  sin;rl<^  article  Frankliu  itm- 
tri!>nt4Mi  to  tlir  nhu'atioii  of  liis  roiintryiniMi  in  OfH»noniy  »»«  no  other 
AnM*ri<Mii  has  rvn-  rontribntetl. 

|{<*tui*fii  ITu;  aiul  IT^iii  Franklin  rontrihnt^Hl  volnniinouHly  to  the 
nfws]ia|N*r. «'\<*r  writing  n|Nin  xouie  nsi^fnl  |iruJ4*4*t.  It  w»m  in  1749  that 
hi*  niaih*  a|»|>li«-ation  «>f  hisntililarian  cIiN*trinoH  in  his  <*onc*eptiou  of  the 
iilentity  of  rhMtiicity  and  liffhtuin^,  ami  lM*pui  that  train  of  thtHigfat 
whirh  iMiiiiMl  thnM*  yrais  later  in  his  fauionM  i*x|»eriinent  with  the 
kit«*.  His  cfiiiription  of  tla*  i<l<*ntity  of  «>h*<'tricity  antl  lightninK  led  to 
lii>  invtMitioii  III'  th(*  li^htnin^r  hmI.  Franklin  never  croverml  his  diis- 
«*ovi'iit*s  hy  |»at«*iit.  lN*lievin^  that,  as  he  hail  reeeiveil  niueli  fhini  man- 
kihil.  he  sill  Mild  roiitrilmt^*  as  frot^ly  as  ]N>Hsil>h*  himself  tt>  the  welfare 
of  thi*  \\«»rhi.  It  is  (Iurin;r  the  next  twelve  years  that  Frankliu  WOD 
his  faiiir  as  an  «*lt*<-trieian,  olitainin^  his  knowI«*<Ige  liy  Hiniple  experi- 
nirnration  and  <l«Mln('in^ronelnsioiis  of  wiilc  <roniprehensh>n.  He  was  a 
lN»rii  S4*ii*nti>t:  hi^  own  <'X|N*rienr«*  as  an  «*\)NTlmenter  led  him  toem- 
pha-HJ/e  e\p4*riiii«*iit  in  4-«lneation,  although  in  his  Fn>|M>rialii  for  the 
l*I<ln«*atioii<it'  Youth  in  Pennsylvania  liediM*s  not  emphasize  laboratory 
work  a^  at  lirM  ilionght  oni*  nii^lit  havi*  ex|N*et«-«l  from  him.  Wo  have 
ain'adv  ri!«-iri'*l  to  this. 

Kraiikliii  iiia«l«' no  eflort  to  d<*f<*n«l  his  own  s(*ientitie  fame,  but  left 
hi>  taiiii*  totli«-i  oh^iihTatr  jinl^ineiit  of  mankind.  This  w sis  character- 
i<«tir  «»t  all  liin  woik.  He  jmlgcfl  himsidf  as  hr  jndgi-«l  others — ^liy  the 
u>ifiiln«-«H  lit  hi^  lilt*  to  niankiml.  He  strietly  applied  his  utilitariaD 
il(MtrMu>  to  hiiiiM-lt*.  It  is  to  In*  notirfil  in  the  numerous  lott4TSto 
}'rt«*i  t'olliii^iii  aii«l  otlitTH  ron<*<*rnin^  his  elM'triral  ex|N*rinienta  that 
lii^  iili-.i*i  iiiliiiuitl  I  III-  ««\)N*rinnMit  rather  tinin  antif'i|iateil  it.  lie  kqii 
rlii^i*  to  |ili«ii«iiiiiii.i  and  showf^l  no  has(4*  t4>  e\)i4*i*inient  nien*Iy  for  the 
.<sik4*  i>i  «\|N-iihMiit.     All  hi>fX|NTlm4-nts  wrn*  for  utilitarian  puqioHes, 

In  lii^  **.\d\iii-  to  .1  Voiiii;;  Traih**«nian/*  writttMi  in  I7I4.  heap|iliea 
s«iiii<  lit  till'  iiiirioh-^  .dnady  «'\pi'c^MMl  in  his  **  Way  to  Wealth,^  and 
hf  ^iL'HS  liiiii^ili  -All  tihi  Tnidfsman.**  His  fi-iH|ni*nt  impers  U|mmi 
iiiiiii«*\  .:i  If  Mt^  It  i\i  iiii*»li*il  Miiiif  III'  hi<  rrities.  who  have  thought  that 
hi^  w  iioli  ■<•  In  rill  v  t^  tilt*  |H*iiiiy  ui«i>  )Miunil  fiNilish  |Niliey,  and  that  his 
<^iiti'  |iiii)H>«f  :i  I  !•  ^%.i^  to  ail  iiiiiulat**  wi'alth.  It  Mvnis  Xi>  us,  on  the 
I  tiiiti.ii  \ .  tli.i:  ri.iukliii  illn^tiati"«  in  }ii<«  own  lift*  tli«*  op|N mite  |Mdicy, 
till  h. IV  til.'  .11  •  i.:i.tj|.it«-d  A  loitiiiif  iM'iitif  hi*  wa*«  Ally — a  \ery  unnmial  * 
iliiii.  til  li*'  i:  lilt  \nifiii  an  (*olotii«'«>--lie  wan  enahle«l  to  utilize  his 
titiii-  I'll  !li'  i'l  II*  M'li  tlif  piitilir.  Iiuoiihl  *M*«*in  nitlMTthat  liisseheme 
of  III**  ^^.(^  '••  -'  I.  \Maltlt  in  oidfi  to  uliiain  ttnif  for  s«*lfinipn»vement. 
Ill  ^\iiiiM  li.tM  ii;  liMii  .ii-«'nniiilati*  Mitlii'itMit  ntMlth  to  i*nal»le  tbemtu 
ni.ik*-  iiihiii.it  I  I':*-  I  \|MMnni'nt<«  in  \irtue  and  natural  phi  h»s«iphy,  by 
niiMii^  fi   uiii*  ti  -111*  ^'fn«*ral  utdtaie  ni:iy  In*  promt»t«Hl. 
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Thin  is  illustmte<l  in  his  k*tUM-  to  (leori^e  Wliitefield,  July  (»,  1749,  in 
which  ho  says: 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  liave  fn'qiieiii  upiKirtuiiitius  uf  prrarliiu);  auioug  the 
great.  If  ytMi  van  gain  theiii  to  a  gtMul  and  (*X(*ni]>lary  life  wonderful  changes  will 
follow  in  tho  manner  of  the  lower  rankK,  tor  ad  vxtfmplum  rt'gU^  ete.  On  thia  prin- 
eiplo  ConfueiuH,  the  famous  Eastern  refonnt^r.  proceeded.  When  he aawhiH country 
sunk  in  viee,  and  wiekeduessof  all  kiiidH  triumphaut,  heappliedhlniBelf  lirsttothe 
grandees,  and  having  hy  bis  «l4K-trine  W4»ii  them  to  the  cause  of  virtue  the  uonimoDs 
fidlowed  in  multitudeH.  Th«'  mode  has  a  wonderful  iuHueiiceon  mankind,  and  there 
are  nnniherrt  who  ]>erhapH  fear  lesH  the  l>eiug  in  hell  than  out  of  the  fashion.  Out 
most  M«5Atorn  reformations  l»egan  with  the  ign(»rant  moh,  and  when  numbers  of  tbem 
were  gained  interest  and  party  views  drew  in  the  wise  and  great.  Where  both 
niethiMlM  can  l>e  used  the  refornmtiouH  are  likely  to  he  more  speedy.  <>,  tliat  some 
methiHl  could  he  found  to  make  them  lasting!  He  who  discovers  that  will,  in  my 
opinion,  deserve  more,  ten  thousand  times,  than  the  iuventt>r  of  the  longitude. 

Franklin  was  a  bt*liever  in  tin'  force  of  example,  and  his  belief  was 
based  npoii  his  own  experience  in  self-edncation.  Probably  no  Ameri- 
can has  illustratiHl  tho  ad  exemplum  r<*<;i«  like  Franklin.  His  life  has 
lu^en  the  pattern  for  thonsands,  and  in  innumerable  stories,  essays, 
sermons,  and  siK'ei'hes  he  has  been  held  up  as  the  example  to  American 
youth.  In  his  own  scheme  for  the  education  of  children  he  emphasizes 
the  value  of  the  study  of  history  and  biographies  becrause  of  the  exam- 
ph'S  which  would  be  set  bi'tbre  the  minds  of  youth.  Posterity  has 
treated  Franklin  gently,  and  i)erhaps  no  better  illustration  of  Franklin's 
intluence  can  be  cited  than  Auerba<*h's  ^^  Villa  on  the  Rhine,''  in  which 
<ferman  story  Fnmklin  is  the  happy  example  for  others  to  follow. 

In  a  letter  ta  his  mother  in  his  forty-third  year  he  says  of  himself: 

For  my  own  ]»art  at  ]>reseut  I  ]>aMs  my  time  agreeabl}*  enough.  I  e^joy  through 
mercy  a  tolerable  share  of  health,  1  read  a  great  deal,  write  a  little,  do  a  little  busi- 
noMS  for  myself  and  now  and  then  for  others,  retire  when  I  can,  and  go  into  company 
when  I  pleiise.  So  the  years  roll  on,  aiul  the  last  will  come,  when  I  would  rather 
have  it  Naid,  *'  He  lived  usefully,  "  than  **  He  died  rich.  '* 

At  the  time  of  his  S4»rvices  in  founding  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1h^  hail  o«*csvsion  to  write  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  tirst  president 
of  King  s  College,  now  Columl)ia  College,  io  whom  the  provostship  of 
the  new  university  had  been  orten*<i. 

In  his  letter  to  Dr.  .lohnson,  Franklin  says: 

I  think  with  ycni.  that  nothing  is  of  more  importance  for  the  public  weml  than  to 
form  and  train  up  ytiuth  in  wisilom  ami  virtue.  Wim^  and  good  men  are,  in  my 
«»piniiiii,  the  Htrength  «>f  the  state,  much  more  S4>  than  riches  or  armies,  which,  under 
the  management  of  ignorance  and  wiekedness  ofU>n  draw  on  destruction,  instead  of 
pro\  idiug  for  the  safety  of  the  ]>eoph-.  And  .though  the  culture  bestowed!  (»u  many 
should  be  siic<>i*iisful  only  with  a  few,  yet  the  intluence  of  those  few  and  the  service 
in  th«-ir  ]»ouer  may  In*  very  great.  Kven  a  single  woman,  that  was  wise,  by  her 
wimloni  saved  the  eity. 

I  think,  also,  that  general  virtue  is  more  probably  to  be  exp<'cted  and  obtaiueil 
from  the  eiluealion  <if  youth  than  from  the  exhortation  of  adult  |iertons.  bad  habit« 
and  Tices  of  the  mind  being,  like  the  diseases  «if  the  bu«ly,  mure  easily  prevented 
than  eured. 

1  tlunk,  moreover,  that  uUentu  for  the  oducAtion  of  yonth  are  IIm  giA  of  God^»aA. 


In  1760,  in  bis  lett«r  of  May  3  to  Lord  Karnes,  he  ai^kiio^ledgeB  { 
receipt  of  tbe  Principles  of  Equity,  "which,"  says  Franklin 
nf  more  service  to  the  colony  judjies,  as  few  of  them  have  been  bred  i 
the  law,"  and  he  therefore  sent  his  <:opy  to  a  particular  friend  in  Phfla- 
delphJa,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Hupreine  Conrt  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  Rev.  William  Smith,  afterwards  Provost  of  the  University.  It  is  in 
this  letter  that  he  outlines  '-alittle  work  for  the  benefit  of  yoath,"  to  be 
called  the  Art  of  Virtue: 

Most  people  have  uatnrallj  some  virtuea,  hnt  n 
To  acquire  those  that  are  waotiug,  nnd  a 

If  » 


^tlon,  or  aTohitectnrp. 

it  ia  not  poniigh  that  lie  ia^d- 
snrhianilviser;  th»t  it  would 

11  he  niie.  Iiiit  he nt  alao  he 

horlsol  working!,  an'l  how  to 
and  thus  regularly  auil 
,rt,     irhedoeRiint  pio- 


hnve  naturally,  is  a»  properly  an  art  ss  painting,  na< 
man  noul'l  liecome  a  painter,  navigator,  or  ari'biteci 
viaed  to  Ite  one;  that  ho  ia  ponviure'l  by  the  arfjiinioi 
.be  for  his  advantage  to  be  one.  and  that  he  reaolves 
taiigbt  the  principles  of  the  art,  he  shnwu  all  the  ui 
aoqilire  the  babita  of  using  properly  all  the  ii 
grailually  ho  artivea  by  practice  ut  some  perfectio: 

ceed  thua  he  ia  apt  to  meet  with  lUfficultleB  that  diaconrage  him  and  taakn  bim  drop 
the  piuBiiit. 

He  would  have  youth  become  virtnous  as  he  would  have  them  be- 
come "tolerable  EtiglisU  writers,"  by  practice,  and  his  theory  ocoars 
in  his  writings  again  and  again. 

Tbe  limitations  on  this  article  prevent  me  from  doing  more  than  to 
refer  to  some  of  Franklin's  ideas  concerning  the  future  of  America,  but 
one  of  great  moment  deserves  passing  attention;  his  firm  belief  that 
Canada  should  share  the  fate  of  the  thirteen  colonies  and  form  with 
them  a  united  Ajuerica.  This  belief  of  his  is  outlined  in  his  pamphlet 
entitled,  "The  Interest  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  Jo  oar  Colonies 
and  the  Aqiiiaitiou  of  Canada  and  Gnadaloupe,"  written  in  1760.  It 
seems  strange  to  us  that  some  English  statesmen  should  have  consid- 
ered Guadaloupe  as  more  valuable  to  the  British  Empire  than  Canada; 
Franklin,  however,  prevailed  and  Canada  was  retained.  Had  his  views 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  tlii'  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  Canada  wonld  now 
be  a  part  of  the  United  StateK. 

In  the  sami'  year,  September  27,  addressing  Bavid  Hume  from  Cov- 
entry, lie  says,  referring  to  a  pamphlet  ou  the  Constitution  and  Gov- 
ernment of  Pennsylvania,  long  attributed  to  Franklin,  but  pi-obaWy 
brought  out  by  his  patronage  though  not  written  by  him: 

I  am  not  a  little  pleased  to  hear  of  your  change  of  aeotimcnt  in  some  particulara  re- 
lating to  Ainerji'ai  heoanae  I  think  itofimporlanreto  onr  general  welfare  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  aatiimaboald  have  righlnotionaofuH,  and  I  know  no  one  that  bus  it  mure 
iu  his  )>ower  to  reutifj'  tlieir  nuticms  than  Mr.  Hume.  I  biivi.'  lately  read  with  greHt 
pIcMum,  aa  I  do  everything  of  yonrH,  tbe  cxuvllunt  eiisay  on  tho  Jealon»y  of  Com- 
nierco.'     I  think  it  eaii  nut  but  liuro  a  good  eSevt  in  promoting  li  certain  iuterut 


Eeaay  on  "llie  Jeulonsy  of  Trade,"  No.  XSVIII,  in 
Niia.  XXV,  XSVI,  XXVII,  XXIX,  XXX,  and  XXXI. 
Tiaum,  and  Publii-  Credit,  are  iiiterestiiig  in  rolatiou  to 
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lb.it  hv  oil  ^Ii4»iii  tli*-\  art*  lirhluwril,  i»  lie  never  a  woy  is  opoii  for  tlie  turn  of  tlMlll»  !• 
:i»  otrMiij.'lx  t'tiUrti  AH  i(  lit*  heard  a  voire)  frum  lieavi'D,  nothing  mom  viirely  polntlDf 
out  tliitv  lit  .1  |iiil>lir  MT\iri*  than  the  ahllity  and  u]i|Mirtunity  of  fiarforniing  it. 

1M-.  .l«iliiison  ilrrliiieil  tlu*  iinivoMtKliip  ami  Dr.  ^VilliaIu  Smith  was 

Ann-rifan  rcliirutnui  waHl>efnin  hy  th(*rhnr«heft, anil th« higher infttitntioiM of  1«Ani- 
ing  iirail\  all  «iriuiii:iteil  with  thee4*rle«»iaftticml  iNMlirA.amlnioitt  of  theui  arastill  nndrr 
their  i'i*iitrul.  Th**  ruiveiNity  of  iVnnitylvania  wan.  ihrtMigh  the  inriut'nceof  Fnuik- 
iin.  |M-rha|i<*  th<-  iir^t  !•>  :irif»f  without  formal  roniieetion  with  the  ehureh«».  TImcoI- 
l^ge«  uimI  :i4  aih-iiiit  "^  of  the  New  Kuglaml  StaIrM  and  of  iliMrirt^i  iin|i|ilietl  ftvmi  Nrw 
Kiiuluiid  ^»t  r«*  I  hirily  niotlided  slier  llananl.  and  nearly  all  dr«*w  their  trarhen  fboM 
tbefie  iimthiT  iii<*titiiti«riiH  and  their  dauglit4*ra.  Thoae  of  tli«  Middlo  and  nany  of 
thf  Wenti-rii  >fati-*  iii.iy  4-oninionly  In*  tra(*fd  to  the  cslnrational  effbrtaof  tho 
b>trrian  i  It-i^v  fi«>iii  the  north  i»f  Indand  and  fVoni  K(*otiand.  Tlie  l*arltan 
Pr<*M)i>  t4  tKiii  «-iin::ri-;;afuinfi  have  l»een  the  rhief  agendeH  in  onr  higher  ediiratinaal 
fiy^ti'iii.  aiitl  111  ImiHi  ia«fH  the  ioterent  and  the  nuMle  w:iii  ereliNiiaatical.  Kellgimii  It 
Would  a|»|M-.ir.  \«.i»  thi*  ouh  fon-e  at  work  in  Anu-riran  NOeiety  whieli  at  that  tloM 
waa  HtrmiL;  i  iimiuli  i«>  o\«*re«inie  the  American  |»aiwion  for  money  making,  to  iiiaiat  om 
till*  f\i-rll*-iii  I-  of'  ik  lilMTfil  ediii-jtion.  :ind  iliiiii  to  eherinh  a  love  of  learning  and  of 
siit-iHf  until  It  uifw  «tri»ng  fiiiMigh  t«i  Htaml  alone  thily  in  onr  own  daya luiTo 
iiiiititiitii>u<«  ••I'lht-  •>;iiiif  rh:iriii-t«'r  Imm'Ii  mdowetl  ill  a  lew  places  I »y  the  Htate goToni- 
meiit**.' 

Ill  fiMiiMliii;;  tli«*  iiiiivi-i*sity  it  wiih  not  iiHSiK*iiit4*<I  with  any  iMUticoIar 
rliiiirli.  I»tit  it  ^i»ii;;lif  io  In*  at  {hkh-v  uitli  tlirni  all.  Frank Hii  had  to 
roiii«'itil  with  tilt*  prfjiiiliccs of  hJH tiiiioM.  Tin* liistoryof  the  IJnivemity 
of  rtiih'«>  l\:iiii;i  iliiriii;;  tli<*  «*i;;ht4*<Mith  rciitiiiy  and  H  i;r«'at  ]mrt  €it  the 
iiiiittrfiitii  In  i-liaiiirtiTixiMl  hv  this  s4*|iHratioii  of  arailfiuic  fVoui  eivleii- 
iiHtiiMl  iiit«-i«*>t^.'  TIh*  uiiiverHity  never  liad  a  th<*4ihi|nnil  M*h«NiK  Ita 
fai*iiltif*>,  ":i>  >ti«iii;:ly  «;all«*«l  as  if  they  heani  a  voi<Hf  fVoni  heaYen,** 
have  )H*«ti  ;:uilM*r«-f|  froui  all  M*«-t.s  ami  the  wlioh*  eharaeter  of  theiosli^ 
tiititiii  ]i:iN  Imimi  triN*fniin  e«-eh*Ma4tieal  bias.  Without  doiibt^aii  Prof. 
Th«iiii|»N<»ii  iiititii.it4*s.  thiii«*<iiMlifii»ti  of  tlic  iiiiivfrHity  for  m>  many  yean 

t*\|d;iiii'«  tin-  ;i!iM*tii'i*«if  that  wrst«Tii  ilitliieiire  S4>  rhanieteristic  of  Bar* 
\aiil  :umI  <«t  \  :ili-.  It  is  true  that  th<*  uiiivt^'Mity,  haviii|r  eMtal»Iiidied 
the  tiiNt  iiit-dii'.il  M'liiMd  in  Aiiifiica.  was  the  jiareiit  of  all  the  niediral 
M-h«Md*«  ot  tli«*  \\  iM.  lull  it  was  tin*  youii;;  rhT;r>'nieii  and  lU'boiilmaa- 
t«TH  fii>>!il>  i:i:t<lu.it«Ml  tniin  llarvanl  «»r  Vale  who  lixiil  pnblir  opiDioD 
in  tlif  NmitIi\\«^t  I'l'inttiiv,  am!  towards th«*  S<»utli«  who  laid  the  foun- 
d.ifioii^  ot  Ni  liiiiiU.  ;tii(l  wlin  lN*;:aM  ni*u s|ia|N*rs  in  the  Ohio  valley  and 
iiiip.nttil  III   till-  Si.tfi'N  wi-^t   of    till-  4iri;rinal  thirt«*en  iniirh  of  tlieir 

iiii'jiii.il  /«   il  t'l:    •  «hii  :itl(in. 

r.iir  I  i.ir.kti;i  u.iN  uiM-  in  Iti^  ;:fm*i.itton.  and  his  farsi;;hte«lne«m  Ia 
iii»u    t  vkIi  h:       i  .1 1  Ir^i.mtiri^Ui  li.i**  ;:i\fl*ti  jihM'f*  t'l  at  least  neutndity  in 

tilt  -II  iT  \tiii  I .•  .Ill  iii!i\ri!^iti<*N.  lull  \\v  iiiiiHt  not  foi-p*t  that  during 
tilt-  I.  ill  • .  ::'ui .  :h.it  tidltiwi'd  tin-  Aiat'iiran  n*vi»lulioii,  wia^n  the  Went 

I     ■  ■  '     •  :    ruiitn  »\  I  ■iitii<iii\  .  I*  i|e>*  •''• 

<«..    Ml    ^!.  ■«  iit'«  |»j|M-r  ••!!  ilir  hi^ttff)'  4i|  thr  uiii\rr«il>\  la/ro. 
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was  rtM^eiviiig  its  iuimij;rants  from  the  Kasterii  States,  tlio  vast  eeclesi- 
astical  intluenci*  of  New  Kii^land  earried  with  it  the  intiiieiiec  of  Har- 
vard and  of  Yale.  If  Franklin  had  beiMi  a  devout churclinian  and  IukI 
identitied  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  i)owerful  ee^^lesiastieal 
iMKly,  without  ch)ubt  the  influenee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
throughout  the  West  would  have  he<»n  greater  during  the  first  half  of 
the  present  <'eiitury.*  Now,  however,  we  have  c'aught  up  with  Frank- 
lin's idea  and  have  seen  great  universities  established  iii  the  last  30 
years  as  fn»e  from  eeelesiastieal  association  as  was  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1740  and  as  it  is  now.  It  is  an  interesting  subject, 
which  we  hope  some  one  may  be  pleased  to  pursue,  to  trace  the  influ- 
ence of  the  church  upon  the  educational  institutitms  of  America  and 
show  tlie  caus(*s  which  have  led  at  least  to  the  foundation!  of  institu- 
ti<»ns  of  learning  u])on  a  purely  «ica<leinic  basis.  It  is  interesting,  in- 
dee<I,  that  the  first  institution  so  foundtnl  was  Girard  College,  and  this 
institution  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  Franklin's  ideas  on  education. 
We  shall  have  <Krcasion  to  refer  to  this  ]>lmse  of  Franklin's  influence 
in  our  brief  account  of  (lirard  College. 

The  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  teaching 
profession  bec;ause  it  went  far  to  correct  the  notion  prevalent  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  not  wholly  dead  yet,  that  talents  for  the  edu- 
edition  of  youth  are  not  a  gift  of  God.  It  wsis  strange  doctrine  t<o  Puri- 
tan ears  that  a  to'iicher  was  as  '^strongly  called  as  if  he  had  heard  a 
voice  from  Heaven.'' 

In  Franklin's  Observations  Ctmcerning  the  Increiise  of  Mankind  and 
the  Peopling  of  Countries,  written  in  1751,  he  attemptcid  to  solve 
another  problem  in  et'onomics.  He  was  the  first  to  ]K>int  out  that 
population  increases  more  rapidly  in  America  than  in  Furo|>e,  and  that 
this  WiUi  due  to  the  ease  and  convenience  of  su[>iK>rting  a  family  in 
America  incidiMit  to  the  dennin<l  for  labor  and  the  abundance  and  the 
cheapness  of  land.  The  |M>pulation  of  America  must  '^at  least  be 
doubled  every  twenty  years,"  but  notwithstanding  this  increase,  he 
says : 

S4»  viiHt  ih  tii«*  tt'rritory  o(  North  Aiii(*rira  tliat  it  wiU  riMpiire  many  .i>;«*8  to  A«*ttl«^ 
it  funy,  .'iikI  until  if  in  I'nny  M^ttliMl  lalior  wiH  ni^vfr  )>e  cheap  her<\  wh«*rt'  no  nuin 
continnfM  lon^  a  lahnrcr  for  othent.  hut  nota  a  phintatinn  of  hiH  own,  an«l  no  man 
continuHM  a  journt*yinan  to  a  truth'.  )Mit  pH*a  anion>(  thoeMt  now  (u^ttlers  auil  8«tH  up 
for  hinifwlf,  **tc. 

In  proportion  to  thi*  ini'r«*afM*  of  tho  «*ohmi*>M  th«'n*  liad  Ikm^u  a  vaM  (h'uianil  for 
BritiHh  niannfai-turoH,  making;  a  "  j;hiriouH  niarkia  whoUy  in  tho  po^rr  of  Hrttain; 
indt'«Hl,  forei);nor.H  can  not  iiitvrfvrt'.  it  wiH  int'ream*  in  a  nhort  tini**  oven  lN*yond 
her  pi»w«T  of  Mnpjdyin^,  though  h«*r  whoh*  trado  shouhl  In*  to  h<*rrohini<'!«;  therefore 
Britain  Hh<Mihl  not  too  nnn-h  rent  rain  manufacturt^s  in  )i«'r  roionie^. 


^ThediMtrihution  ttf  the  niatricuhit«*fl  in  th«*  rniv«*rHity  of  IVnuaylvania,  174(^1H!I1, 
ia  iihown  in  tht«  tahh'ti  of  attf'odance  in/ra^  nhowing  that  tho  university  iit  strength- 
ening ita  intluence  iu  all  parts  of  tho  world. 
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This  gfN)(i  ailvice  waa  wholly  lost,  though  it  was  n^ven  twenty-five 
yearn  1>ef(>n*  thr  no<'laration  of  Independence.  It  is  in  these  Obeerva- 
tionx  that  Franklin  applied  hiK  ideas  of  labor  t4i  nlavory : 

It  i«  an  i!l-Kri>iiiiflt>«l  npiiiioo  that  hy  th<*  IhImif  of  Hlari<A  Ainf*iiisa  may  p<iwib|jTi«» 
in  rhi^apoen*  of  niaiiiifiirtiimi  witb  Hritaiii.  IjAbcir  of  slav«ii  i*iin  never  he  eo  cheap 
hrri*  on  th««  UVior  Mt' \%«irkinf;ui«*n  in  in  Hritain.  *  *  "  Why,  then,  will  Ameri- 
ran«  pnr«h:i«<»  ^l.l^  t>H  f  lt4H*Biii»e  Nlavim  may  lie  ki*|it  an  ]ou|C  am  m  man  pleaaea,  or  haa 
orciimtMi  f«ir  thfir  Ia>N»r.  whih*  liiriMl  nii^n  arr  rontiiinally  l««viiig  their  maatora 
if»vrn  ill  th«*  miil-t  nf  Itii^iueM)  ainl  settiiiK  np  for  thmiMelveii. 


Tlii.H  wan  FninkliirH  flmt  diwMisHitin  of  the  slave  qtiestion^  to  which 
he  in^ve  earnest  attention  t4i  the  close  of  his  life,  ever  advocating  the 
abolition  of  slavery. 

The  principal  iih'a  of  the  pa|)er  was  the  future  of  the  English  raosi 
and  Ik*  thought  that  were  earth  ^^  emptied  of  otherinhabitantaitmighti 
in  a  fd'w  agi's,  bt*  n*|ileiiishetl  fmni  ime'  nation  only,  as,  for  instaocei 
with  Knglishmen:"  and  he  then  entered  upon  one  of  his  flivorite 
diversions,  ronipnting  the  |M>pulation  of  North  America: 

Thii*i  thiTi*  art-  •*iipfMi«4H|  to  Ih*  now  upwards  of  1.001V*>(^  Kugliiih  MMila  in  North 
Amrrira,  though  it  i-*  thiuight  iwarre SO.fNM)  hav«»  been  bntOKht  orrr  eea,  and  yeipor> 
hapM  thrn*  m  u**t  «>iif  iht>  fpwer  in  Britain,  bat  ratb«*r  many  niorr,  on  areoant  of  tho 
rmpbiyniriit  tin- 1  iil<iiiif«  aflTonl  to  tb«*  mannfartiirm  at  hnm«*.  Thin  million dcmblingt 
•np|NHM*.  lull  tMH  ••  in  twrtity-Hvf»  yvam  will,  in  another  r^iitiiry^  be  more  than  Iha 
peitpl**  of  Kn;:I.iii«l.  ami  tlif  f^reatett  unmbrr  of  Englishmen  will  lie  on  this  aide  the 
wati-i. 

It  han  iN^eii  |MiiMt4Nl  out  that  it  is  a  enrious  fai*t  that  this  track  of 
Franklin's  sii^t;<-«(fH|  the  i*i*lel>rat4Hl  essay  an  |w>pulation  hy  MalthoN. 
Thf  .-^entfiir*-,  '*Tliis  million  doubling,  sup]Hise,  but  once  in  twenfjrflve 
year^  xuil.  in  aiioflMT  rentury.  In>  mon*  than  the  |wnple  of  Rngiand/* 
M*«*nis  t4>  liavt'  su;:geHt4il  to  Malthus  that  iMipiilation  was  destined  to 
ontnin  tin*  nuMii**  <>f  subsistcMire,  as  an  arithmetiral  ratio  falls  behind 
a  pHinif'trit  al.  Maltlius  publishe«l  hisestqiy  in  18*J0.  William  Oodwin 
urot«*  a  i«*|»l\  t4>  \lalthu>,  having  tirst  attempted  to  break  down  Prank* 
liir*i  .statiMiit-nf.' 

I  If    Ir  irikliM  [ ]m  III  Aii>«]  in  in  thin  ra«r  part  inilarly  thrnbjrct  of  oar  attontlon, 

l»*-i  ^iior  lit  w  lit  t\i»-  tr-t  man  who  utartrd  thr  itiraof  thi*  p«H»p|i*  of  Arnerim  frri^ 
iiitihipl't  il  f'\  |ir— ft- If  i*iri  Mil  ;•«  to •Itinbli*  e%«r\  twrnty-iivt>  yean.  Ih*.  Franklin, 
tNirii  111  lUitt.ifi  M  1^  I  iiiiii«iit)\  an  Aiii«*rii*aii  patriot,  and  the  paper  from  whieb  theao 
e\ir  K  r-  .irt    f  ik*  'i  ^«  .1  •  *\|iriw*ly  nriltrn  to  rxalt  the  im|Kirtaner  and  fflory  of  hia 

t  itii'itr  \ 

Fiatikliti  III. IV  f  liu^  In-  r«>Kar<li*«l  as  thr*  first  to  rail  attention  in  tlie 
iM-(»n<uiiii-  WMiltl  Ti>  (lit*  I  aim  lN*twiM*ii  the  inrreaseof  |Nipiilationand  the 
ni«Mn«*  **(  iT^  <>in><*:^r4*iii f.  in  tlo*  i*f1't>rt  to  d«*t4*rmine  which  doctrine  the 
|Nilirii.i]  II  «iMiTiii"t*  li.i\«*  eviT  siiHv  Im»#'|i  tMigngtHl. 

Tli.ii  Fr .ink 'ill  <«li<*iild  hav<*  tir^t  foi-nirilat«*4l  the  do(*trine  that  latior 
!•»  (Ill-  ui'.iltli   |iriHlii«fl*r.  antiri|iating  Adam  Smith,  ami  should  have 

IlilSelow.  Veil.  II,  p.  'SX:,  note. 
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flrBt  Buggeated  the  law  of  tho  iniTeaAo  of  i>opulation,  which  anticipated 
Malthu8,  places  hitn  among  the  great  cconomistH  of  the  world. 

A  year  after  his  letti^r  to  Dr.  Johnnon,  in  a  letter  to  Jan»d  Eliot  on 
the  12th  of  fck>ptenil)er,  Franklin  refers  to  the  academy  in  IMiiladelpliia,, 
later  the  University  of  Pennsylvania: 

Our  academy  floiiriMhed  Wyotid  ex]>ectaiion.  Wo  have  now  above  100  scholarfl, 
and  tho  numh<*r  is  daily  incrciHin)?.  We  have  oxceUcnt  masters  at  present,  and  as 
we  ^ive  ]>retty  j^ood  Kularies,  I  hope  we  shall  always  be  able  to  procure  sach.  We 
pay— 

The  rfett»r,  who  t«'aehes  Latin  and  (t reek £200 

Tlie  KnKli»h  niaMt4*r 150 

The  matheinaticnl  proft^sHor 125 

Three  aH«i»taut  tutorn  (each  £60) 180 

Total  per  annum 655 

It  will  bei  noticed  that  in  these  items  the  pay  of  the  English  master 
was  as  great  as  that  of  any  of  the  instrnctors.  Subsequent  changes 
in  the  <M)nrse  of  study  in  the  academy  led  to  Franklin's  expostulation 
against  h)wering  the  plane  of  the  English  instruction.  Flis  Observa- 
tions Kelativetothclntentitmsof  the  Original  Founders  of  the  Academy 
in  IMiiladelphia,  written  thirty-eight  years  later,  are  the  history  of 
these  I'hanges  and  Frankliirs  protest.' 

Two  years  later,  on  the  19th  of  April,  Franklin  wrote  to  the  Kev. 
William  Smith,  api»ointed  provost  of  the  a<*ademy  in  1754,  and  filling 
that  oltice  as  head  <»f  the  academy  and  of  the  college  Buccessfully  for  a 
l>eriiHl  of  thirty-seven  years,  until  the  University  was  created  in  its 
secotul  charter  of  1791.'    Franklin's  letter  to  Dr.  Smith  is  as  follows: 

*  Philai>RLPHIA.  Aprit  19,  175,^. 

Sir:  I  received  yonr  favor  of  the  llth  iiiAtant,  with  your  new  piere  on  education,* 
which  I  Khali  carefnlly  peruke  and  give  yon  my  ^entimenta  of  it,  as  yon  denire,  by 
next  pont. 

I  l>elieve  the  yonny;  jrentiemen.  yonr  pnpila,  may  he  entertaiu«>d  and  inBtrncted 
here  in  matheniaticM  and  philo^ojihy  tonatiHfaction.  Mr.  Allium, ^  who  waa  edncated 
•t  Glasgow,  haa  )M»en  lonj?  arcuHtomwl  ti*  teach  th«»  latter,  and  Mr.  Grew**  the  former, 
and  I  think  that  their  pn]>ilH  make  great  progrefw;  Mr.  AUiiHin  haH  tho  care  of  the 
Ijitiu  and  Ctre^^k  i«<'hool,  but  aa  lie  haH  now  three  giMNl  afwitttantH.'*  he  can  very  weU 
afford  (K>me  hourH  every  <lay  for  the  inHtrn4*tion  of  th(»9e  who  are  engaged  in  higher 
•tndiea.  The  mathematical  prhtHd  ia  pretty  w«dl  fiirniahf^d  with  inntrnmentM.  The 
Engliah  library  is  a  goo<l  imf.  and  we  have,  b«>Ionging  t4»  it,  a  middling  apparatna 

■  8«*e<>bHer  vat  ions  Relative  to  the  Intentionn  of  the  Original  Fonndnni,  etc..  $upra, 
'For  miirh  valuable  information  concerning  the  academy,  the  old  college,  and  the 

inception  of  thr  I'nivemity,  m^  Wood*i«  IliAtory  of  the  Uoiveraity  in  Vol.  in  of  the 

Mt'moim  of  the  IliNtorical  Society  of  IVnuHylvania. 
'A  general  idea  f>f  the  t'ollege  of  Mirania.     (StuWr.) 
*The  Itev.  Fnuicis  Allitwiu,  afterwanU  Vire-Pnivcwt  of  the  College  in  Philadelphia. 

(Staber. ) 
^The<iphiluH  Grew,  afterwards  Profeasor  of  MathematicH  in  the  college.    (Stuber.) 
'^Thos**  aPrtiHtantM  wore  at  that  time  CharlcH  Thomptwm,  afterwardH  8ecr«*tary  of 

CoDgreas;  Paul  .laekson,  and  Jacob  Duche.    (^>tuber.    Bigelow,  Vol.  ii,  p.  288.) 
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fur  •*i|M>rinttfit.il  |iliili»iMi|ih.T.  ami  pn»p(««  ii|irMlily  to  i*oniplHa  it.  Th«  I^maiMi 
l«ilir.ir> ,  (im-  •>!  tht  Im-^I  <-iiHM-ti«inA  in  Amerira,  imiliorlly  to  Ik*  oproMl, no  tkmtneitbw 
iMMik**  niir  iii'tfrniiifiitJi  will  In*  wanting:  ami  aM  we  am  ilettfniiinc<l  alwaya  to  give 
I{«hn|  nahirii*.  »«■  Ii.im*  irumiu  t«i  brlirve*  wr  may  lmv«  alwaya  an  opfiortaBUy  of 
I  btHMiinf;  tf«Mi«|  tii.i*»t4«rii;  ii|Nni  wliirhp  intlfrd,  the  ntircciui  of  the  whole  depenila.  Wa 
arr  i>liliKi'«t  tf*  ytiii  f*»r  yuiir  kind  oflfera  in  thia  rrnprct,  anil  when  yon  ara  aatilMl  in 
KnicUnit  we  tii.iy  in  i-anionally  make  use  of  your  IVientljihip  and  JwlKUant. 

If  it  «iiitA  \«iiir  i-iiiivriitenrt*  to  visit  lliiladelphia  bffore  your  return  to  Europe,  I 
Khali  Ih<  c>\triiii«*l\  i:lail  U*  mn* and  riinvtTHe  with  you  hen*,  aa  well  aa  to correapond 
with 'you  aftrr  v«iur  ik«*ttlem«*nt  in  Kn^laud,  for  an  ar^piaiutanee  and  ooauannicn- 
tiou  with  ni«-ii  f*t'  Msiriiing,  vtrtne.  and  iiuhlic  apirit  iaoue  of  my  grenteat  wjoyento. 

1  do  ntit  knitw  Hli«-thrr  you  e%er  hap|*ene«l  to  nee  the  Ami  pro|tf—li  I  nuMlo  Ibr 
en*4*ttnic  thi^  juiMlimy.  1  arnd  them  inrhia«*<l.  They  ha«l.  however  Imperleei,  tlM 
dmirt^l  fiii««-«'M.  Ih  iti>;  fullowiHl  by  a  MilMMTiption  of  four  thousand  ponndatownida 
carry ing  thfin  iiit«*  f\f«  iiti«in.  As  wi*  are  fond  of  re«'t»iTing  advire  and  MO  dnilj 
impritMug  !•>  v\|Nriiiue.  I  am  in  the  hoiH*s  we  shall,  in  a  few  years,  are  a  paribet 
luatitutmn. 

1  am.  v*Ty  rr«iMH-t fully,  etr. 

Franklin  was  in  syin|Nitliy  with  Dr.  Smith^H  kleaH  in  education. 
Th«\v  wi*n*  far  m  ailvanrt*  of  tli<9  pri'vailinK  Heiitinieut  of  the  times  nnd 
iin-  KnliMtintially  rnib(Mlie<l  in  the  four  ytnini*  coitrae  prevailing  at  the 
|in*>f!it  tiini'.  Prof.  IiSinilM*rt4Hi  h»H  shown  at  length  the  philosophical 
rliarai'trr  of  l>r.  SniithV  iNlncational  iclc*a<«,  and  that  thi^  Univeraity  of 
rmnsylvaiiia  y\;%s  tin*  lirnt  American  institution  ty  atkipt  the  auTica- 
luni  roniiiitiii  unw  thrun^liout  tin*  ronntry.'  Miii:h  has  been  said  of 
Fninklnrs  nl.itions  to  Ur.  Smith, and  tlivre  is  a  divemlty  of  Hentimant 
ron«-i*riini;4  tlii*m.  It  set^ms  n|Min  «*fmsideration  of  tin*  evidiHice  that 
l>r.  Stnitli  IfMnrd  to  tlir  i*l»MKii-al  HtndieK«  wliih*  Franklin  preferred  the 
Knulish  tminrlies.  This  may  |H>Hsilily  Im*  i*xplaiiu*<l  liy  the  dilTerenre 
in  the  Mm-tition  nf  Franklin  and  Smith.  Dr.  Franklin  wouM  have  all 
youii;:  iii«*n  tiaiiM-«l  as  In*  had  tniiii«*<l  liiinM*If:  I>r.  Smith,  a  fine  clas- 
siral  X  litiiai.  uniilil  plan*  I^tin  anil  (irei*k  aliovothe  Koglish  language 
111  tilt*  (olIrL't-.  To  tlieMC  fundanifntal  diflTereiii-eH  between  them 
adih'il  thf  <li?«|iiit«'s  irniwin;;  «>nt  of  t hi- relations  of  the  aeatlemy 
the  i-o||i-;;«*  t«>  tlo-  roronionwealth  of  IVnnsylvania, and  tliet?c»nteiitkiBa 
tnllownii:  till-  uar  of  titi*  l{«*volutioii.    Thi*  i-ollejre  was  likely  to  be 

ili'*»in*>«-«l  atiipl^r  thrM*  >4*ii(»us  i*ommotioiiN«- 

In  ITM  ri.mUlin  iln-w  his  plan  of  niiion  fur  tlit*  iiihmies*  known  aa 
till*  AllMfi>  ri.iii.  It  illii**trati*>  lii'«  lnvi*  of  <*onipionii<M*, anil  the  scheme 
a-*  til**!  <lt.t\Mi   ^>    rraiikliii  i?*,  "Short   Hints  towards  a  Scheme  for 

^<  •  I'fi't  I  .%'  r..  rf.Mi  »  .irtit  If  on  the  lN|i.ittnMUt  *»(  Art«i  in  thr  rnirrnit  J  of 
I't  iii«>  I  •  1*1.  I 

)  ..r  dft  •  *  f  i:  ■•  •!  'I III  III  tli«  rrhiitnn*  1m  twi-4<ti  Kranklin  and  Smith  and  hetween 

i!i«  ....!.  ^.  i},-\  •*..  if^.-!  iinfr.  M-r.  iitrr.i,  th«*  lli*t«iiii-^I  ^krtib  t»f  the  I'nivenkity,  by 
Af\,:i  1  ^u  «  at.  M  r  .  The  I  iii^<r»ity  in  it«  IfrUtiMiiA  tn  thr  htatr  of  Peuiwyl- 
\.i[:..i.  1'^  th>  W"'..  ^iti:M«*t  \V.  rrnii>]i.it  krr.  1 1 .  I*  :  '111*  Uel:itiiiiiiiof  thr  I'nivrraitj 
Ai.«l  :L<  4  it\.  I  .  I  (.  K"««  tiKartrti.  A  H  ;  'I  In-  TruxiMtii  and  Vii-«-l^««vi»ta.  hy  lleo. 
Il«iii>  K«.v«l.  A  M  .  ILi-  Itrpartoimt  of  Art#.  by  Truf.  WiUiam  Laokberton,  ▲. M. 
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uniting  the  Northern  Colonies.''  While  the  eommis«ioner8  from  the 
rolonieH,  who  assembled  at  Albany,  met  for  the  o»t<.»n8ibUj  purpose  of 
discuiKsin^  Indian  affairs,  the  subje4't  of  a  plan  of  unicm,  the  uppermost 
thought  in  Franklin's  mind,  received  th<»ir  attention.  It  is,  svs  pro- 
poseil  by  Franklin,  a<*<*onIing  to  the  representiitiveidea  of  government, 
a  governor  general  apiK)inte<l  by  the  King,  having  a  sjilary  from  the 
Crown  and  a  veto  on  the  jwts  of  the  grand  4»onncil,  to  l)e  chosen  by  the 
assembly  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  snmller  colonies  and  two  or 
more  from  each  of  the  larger.  It  was  an  effort  to  establish  for  the 
colonies  a  government  similar  to  that  now  existing  in  Canada.  Franklin 
says  of  the  Albany  Plan: 

Tho  AAAomblicH  aU  tliouf^ht  there  wan  too  mnrh  preroKAtive  and  in  England  it 
wan  thought  to  h»v«^  too  much  of  the  democrat io,  and  tlierefore  tho  plan  waH  not 
a4lopte<1. 

In  1755  his  ex])eriments  in  killing  fowls  by  electricity  led  him  to 
record:  "Too  gn^at  a  charge  might  indewl  kill  a  man.  •  •  •  It 
wouhl  certiiinly,  as  you  observe,  be  the  easiest  of  all  deaths/'  antici- 
pating modern  electrocution. 

His  utilitarian  philosophy  is  iHu8trate<l  in  his  letter  to  George  White- 
field  of  July  2,  1756: 

Life,  like  a  dramatic  )uere,  should  not  only  ho  conducted  with  regularity,  hut, 
methinkn,  it  shouM  finish  handHomely.  Being  now  in  the  laAt  art,  I  hegin  to  cant 
ahout  for  something  tit  to  end  with;  or,  if  mine  l>e  more  pn»perly  compared  to  an 
epigram,  as  stmie  of  itM  linen  are  hut  harely  tolerable,  I  am  very  dc8iroas  of  concluding 
with  a  bright  point.  In  such  an  enter]>riHe  I  coald  Hp<'nd  the  remainder  of  life  witii 
pleasure,  and  I  tirmlv  Indieve  Go<l  would  hlesM  uh  with  success  if  we  undertook  it 
with  a  sincere  regaru  to  His  honor,  the  service  of  our  gracious  King,  and  (which  is 
the  same  thing)  the  public  g(M)d. 

It  is  in  this  letter  that  he  thanks  Whitefield  for  his  <' generous  bene- 
factions to  the  <terman  schools.  They  go  on  pretty  well,  and  will  do 
l>etter  when  Mr.  Smith,*  who  lias  at  present  the  principal  charge  of 
them,  shall  learn  to  mind  party  writing  and  party  iNditics  less  and  his 
propiT  business  more^  which,  I  hope,  time  will  bring  about.'' 

Franklin*s  h)ve  of  a  4«omfortiib1e  ancestry  is  illustrate<l  in  his  letter 
to  his  wif<'  from  liondon  the  <)th  of  SeptemlK3r,  1758,  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  hig  visit  to  Huntingdonshire,  the  ancient  home  of  his 
family.  lie  is  there  pleasetl  to  rei-ord  of  his  ancestors  that  the  women 
wen'  smart  and  sensible;  that  the  men  l)e<*ame  weiilthy,  left  off  business, 
and  lived  comfortably;  and,  as  was  (characteristic  of  himBelf,  others 
wen»  clever,  **  vastly  wmtent  with  their  situation,  and  very  cheerful, 
and  another  a  h'a4ling  man  in  all  county  affairs  and  much  employed  in 
public  busines** — all  of  which  shows  Fninklin's  ideal  of  men  and  women. 


■The  ill  feeding  lietween  Smith  and  Franklin  aln^aily  referrtMl  to  was  intensified  l»y 
th**  heat  of  local  politics,  but  it  seems  that  the  cont4*ntt<»n  between  them  grailually 
reanfd,  and  ho  complet^dy  that  Dr.  Smith  accepted  the  invitation  to  pronounce  the 
eulogy  u|Mm  Franklin  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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Ill  ITfiO,  in  hiH  lett4*r  of  May  3  to  Lonl  Karnes,  he  aeknowledges  the 
nH*<fi|>t  of  tlie  PritiripleH  of  Bquity, '^  which,'' says  Franklin^  ^^ will  be 
of  tni»n*  sfTviri'  to  tin*  colony  jnUi^^it,  m  few  of  them  have  been  bred  to 
the  law,*"  and  h«*  tluTefore  mnt  hiM  t-opy  to  a  partienlar  friend  in  Phila- 
flflphia,  out*  of  tliojiidfreii  of  the  Hupreme  Court  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
t«»  K4«v.  William  Smith,  afti^rwanls  Provost  of  the  UniYersity.  It  is  in 
thiH  Iftt4^r  that  Ih*  iiitilineM  ^'u  little  work  for  the  benefit  of  yontii,''  to  be 
calhMl  the  Art  of  Virtue: 

M'Mt  p^np|«»  hav^  naturally  fiomw  rirtuM.  Imi  none  bare  natanlly  all  ttw  Tirtnas. 
To  aciitiirc  thi»M*  tli.it  art*  waiitiiiK.  and  HMrarw  what  wi*  acqoJrv  aa  well  aa  UKiae  wa 
hmr  naturally,  i«  .w*  |ir*»|Mirly  an  art  aa  paint ing,  navigation,  or  srebltactarp.  If  a 
man  wmM  Imm-odki  .i  painter,  navigator,  or  arrhit^rt,  it  is  nnienongh  thai  he  iasd- 
\  ifM*4l  fo  !•«*  on*-;  that  hf  ia  ronvinre«|  tij  the  argnnienta  of  blaadviaer;  that  it  would 
he  for  hia  ailvaiita^^  t«>  b#»  one,  and  that  he  reanlvea  to  lie  one,  hut  he  mnai  alao  be 
taught  tlif  prini-iplM  of  the  art,  l»e  ahnwn  all  the  methods  ol  working,  and  bow  to 
ar«|iiir«*  ih«*  iMhitH  <if  lining  profierly  all  the  inatramanta;  ami  thna  rognlarij  and 
gra«liially  In*  arriv*-*  hy  praetirc*  at  a«inie  perfection  ia  the  art.  If  he  doea  not  pio- 
rre«l  thim  h«'  la  apt  i<i  meet  with  difllt'uliiea  that  difconrago  him  and  make  him  drop 

thr  pfirniiit. 

He  would  havi*  youth  b<N*oroo  virtiious  aA  he  would  have  them  be- 
ronu*  **toli»ral>l<*  Kiifflinh  writi'rs,^  by  prat*ti(*e,  and  his  theory  ocenra 
in  hirt  writin^<  apiin  ami  again. 

The  limitations  on  this  article  prevent  me  fnim  doing  more  than  lo 
ret'rrto  Home  f>f  Franklin*!*  ideas  <*«inreruing  the  future  of  Ametiea,  but 
oni*  of  f^reat  moment  deserves  |KiHsioK  attention;  his  firm  belief  tbat 
Canada  MioiiM  slian-  the  fate  of  the  thirteen  colonies  luid  fbm  Willi 
them  a  miit<Nl  Amerira.  This  iN'lief  of  his  is  otitliuetl  in  his  paaphM 
entitled.  **Tlii*  liitrri*Ht  of  Ureat  Britain  with  regard  (o  oar  CoJoniea 
ami  till*  A(|nisitiiin  of  Cauailu  and  Uuadaloupe,^  written  in  17601  It 
S4'ems  Htraii^«*  to  uH  that  some  KngUsh  statesmen  shonid  have  consid- 
rreil  (fii;iilahiii|M*  as  more  valuable  to  the  British  Empire  than  Canada; 
rraiikliii.  howev  ir.  prevailed  and  Canada  was  n*tained.  Had  his  views 
prevaili*«l  at  tli«*  tiiiir  of  the  treaty  of  iH»iice  in  1783,  Canacla  would  now 
b«*  a  part  of  tli«*  riijt«-4l  States. 

Ill  th«*  .Hann*  \«Mr,  S<*ptiMnl»er  *27^  addressing;  I>a\id  Hume  from  Got* 
«*iitt-\,  hi*  says  I t'fiTrtn^  t4>  a  pamphlet  on  the  (.Vinstitittion  and  Ooy* 
ernnirnt  **(  l*<*nfi\vlvania«  long  nttributiHl  to  Franklin,  liut  probablj 
lipMi^Mit  Milt  U\  hi^  patronage  thoui;h  m»t  written  by  him: 

I  ^fn  r  - •!  «  1 : •  t )•  f •!•  .k««-it  to  tif^r  **(  \ iMir  t  h^ingf  of  arntitn^'nt  in  aonir  particnlarar^ 
!.it  fi;: !  •  \M.*r  I.  'T  iiiM*  I  ihink  it  of  ini|Mtrtaiir««  to  onrp'iirral  welfare  that  the  peo- 
p:>- «•!  rt  I-.  II  iv>'  -h.>-iM  h.ivrri;:ht  iiiition«of  n.«.  and  1  kuorn  n<»  ime  that  baa  it 
Ki  !j  «  |.'.  ■•  I  !••!••  t.r>  tlMir  noli. HI*  than  Mr.  Ilnnir.  I  hAW  latrly  rrail  with 
I  »•  »-  .rt      ,«    1   (1  ■    I  -  «T  \  tliiti;;;  itf  \tiiir*.  thr  r \rr IJrnl  eiuiay  on  the  Jralouay  of  Com- 

iiK  r*        I  'l..-.'>  t:i  ifit  htit  h.i  rr  .1  ^immI  rff««-c  in  promoting  a  rrrtain  interaal 

I  ..4>  :•  n.  J.  .l.iity  Mtf  |ra«l«."Nu  \\V|||.in  llmiir'a  t'oUrcted  Worka; 
\.-  \\\.  \\\1  WMI  \\l\.  \\\.  jihI  X.WI.  on  Mfinffv.  Interrat,  Trade, 
rit«<    I'fi  r'i>>..    >  r<'ht    irr  iiitrrwtiDg  III  rrUtittu  to  Kmnklin'a  nutiotta on 
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liiit  little  thought  nf  hy  Hellish  inau  and  Hcarrt^ly  «'vor  uientioned,  ho  thut  nt^  hardly 
have  a  name  for  it — 1  mean  the  liiterent  of  humanity,  or  romuiou  ^ood  of  mankiud. 
But  I  hope,  particularly  ft'oni  that  eAsay,  an  nhatement  of  the  jealousy  that  rei|;ns 
here  of  the  markets  of  the  colouieH,  at  least  so  fur  as  8uch  ahatement  may  he  rea- 
Honalde. 

This  is  ono  of  the  earliest  aiul  perhaps  the  fli-st  use  of  the  phrase 
'*the  general  welfare/' as  relating;  to  Aineriea,  a  phrase  destine^l  to 
receive  a  eonstaiitly  more  extended  meaning  and  to  l>e<M)me  tixe<l  in 
the  publie  mind  by  insertion  in  the  Preamble  of  the  C'onMitntion  of  the 
Tnitecl  States.  Probably  no  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth  century  con- 
tributed 8o  much  to  the  definition  of  the  ''general  welfare"  Jis  David 
Hume.  To  his  writings  may  l>e  traced  many  of  the  causes  of  both  the 
American  and  the  French  revolutions,  and  Franklin\s  relations  to  him, 
their  corre8i)ondence,  and  the  influence  which  envli  had  on  the  other 
are  of  great 'int4?rest.  If  Hume  precipitat4»d  the  French  rev4>hiti(m, 
Franklin  may  l>e  said  to  have  hasteniHl  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  Ah  has  been  already  said,  Franklin  educated  the  colonies  to 
l>ecoine  inde|>endent  States. 

In  Xovwnber,  17G1,  he  thanks  Ix)rd  Karnes  for  a  copy  of  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Art  of  Thinking,  and  iiKjuires  alter  the  Elements  of 
Criticism  then  in  jireparation.    He  ailds: 

I  promise  myself  uo  small  satisfaetion  in  ])eriiHinf;  that  work  also.  Hy  the  first 
yon  HOW  thick  in  the  yonng  mind  the  seeds  of  common  sense  conrerninK  moral  con- 
dnet.  which,  as  they  grow  and  are  transplanted  into  life,  nnist  greatly  tidoni  the 
character  and  hahit«  of  the  person.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  think  I  never  saw  more 
solid  nnc^ful  matter  contained  iu  so  small  a  coropass,*nnd  yet  the  metho<l  and  expres- 
sion so  <'lear  that  the  hrevity  occasions  no  obscurity.  In  the  other  yon  will,  hy 
alluring  youth  to  the  practice  of  learning,  strengthen  their  judgment,  improve  and 
enlarge  their  underHtanding,  and  increas4)  their  abilities  of  l>eing  nsi'ful.  To  produce 
the  numlter  of  valuable  men  necessary  in  a  natitm  for  it^  prasperity,  there  is  much 
more  ho|N*  throuKh  schemes  of  early  institution  than  from  reformation;  and  as  the 
power  of  II  single  man  to  do  national  service  in  ]»articular  situations  of  influence  is 
often  eminently  great,  a  writer  can  hardly  conceiv<»  the  good  he  may  he  doinj;  when 
engaged  in  workH  of  this  kind.  I  can  not  therefore  hut  wi^h  you  would  publish  it 
SH  soon  as  your  <ither  im|Nirtant  employments  will  pennit  you  to  gi\e  it  a  tininhing 
lianil.  With  these  sentiments  you  will  not  doubt  my  l»eing  serious  in  the  intention 
of  finishing  my  Art  of  Virtue.  It  is  not  a  mere  ideal  work.  I  planned  it  first  in 
1732.  I  have  fnmi  time  to  time  made,  and  caused  to  be  made.  ex|>erimeuts  of  the 
metlKNl  with  success.  The  mati^rials  have  Ihmmi  growing  eviT  since;  the  form  only 
is  n*iw  to  be  given  it,  in  which  I  pur|>OM*  employing  my  first  leisure  after  my  return 
to  my  mother  country. 

•  Evidently  Franklin  considers  his  pro|>o.sed  Art  of  Virtue  as  the  mag- 
num opuH  of  his  life.  Whenever  he  rweives  a  work  fioni  a  di.stinguished 
author  he  is  quite  likely  to  refer  to  this  pn^Nim'tl  work  of  his  as  not  an 
ideal  or  thiNiretical  thing  but  one  tif  great  practical  utility;  soniewhat 
i^imtk-ious  of  his  own  infirmities,  he  thought  he  might  at<uu*  for  them  by 
at  least  .suggesting  to  others  how  they  might  improve  in  the  Art  of 
Virtue.  * 
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On  tht'  inrhof  May,  17(>2.  IliiiiMNwritiiii;  to  Franklin  from  Edinburgh 
on  a  devH-«>  fur  |M-ot«-4*tinK  Iioiim*m  troni  stroke  by  lightning,  RayB: 

I  thoiii'tii  It  |irii|i«'r  til  ronvry  to  yon  tbi*He  two  idniM  of  no  inerniniift  a  man,  tb«i 
you  nncht  a«lo|»t  th«>iii  it'  tlii>y  up|»<*ar  t^i  yoii  wHl  foiiuilcNl.  1  «in  very  Horry  tbmi 
you  iiit«*0(t  iMHin  t«i  ItMVt*  n%\  I  uni  nurr  Aiiierira  hiw  •I'lii  uh  many  gwiml  ihinK*,  JCold, 
i>ilvfl*r,  ^ncar,  tithai en.  iuiIiko,  i*tc..  but  you  an*  tlia  tint  iibiloaopber,  and  indeed  the 
timt  i;reat  man  of  IrttiTft  fur  wh«»m  wr  nrr  )»eholil<*n  to  ber. 

ThiA)ett4Tifii*\iflrm'i*of  tli(*sym|iatIiylH.*twi'4>n  Ilumt'and  FraDklin,' 
who  in  rrply  iiinr  <layM  lator  regretted  leaving  a  country  "  id  which  I 
havp  h^ccmvihI  so  niiirh  friendHhip,  and  fVienda  whose  conversation  hM 
lieiMi  so  agriMNililc  and  mi  inipmving  to  inc.** 

Piiblit*  cv«Mits  s4Nin  witlnlrcw  Franklin  from  liiK  m*icntiflciitadieA and 
he  waH  roiiriMiicil  with  tlu*  nieaHUicM  of  Parliament.  In  hislederto 
(MiarlcM  Thompson  of  July  11,  17l»5,  he  wi^'s:  n 

I  vprml  n|Hin  it.  my  u«mm1  n<>ighl»or.  I  t^Mik  rvfry  Htrp  in  my  power  to  prereni  Um 
paaMini;  «»f  th«»  Stump  A<*t.  Nol»o«ly  rouM  lie  m(»n>  «*onreme<l  and  inirreeted  than 
myiwlf  t«i  op|NiM«  it  niiirrrcly  and  brartily,  but  ibr  tt«lr  wan  too  strong  aicainai  na. 
Tb«'  n.-itiiin  wan  |irii\iik«tl  by  Anirriran  riaimn  t«i  tnib*|M>ndt*nrr,  i.  r.,  independent  of 
loral  taxation  by  rarliameut.  and  all  |uirtic*n  joined  inreMdving  by  tbtn art  to  nettle 
tbe  |Miint.  That  ur  roiibl  not  do.  lint  »iure  it  in  down,  my  friend,  and  it  may  be 
bins  twfiirt*  It  riM-n  n;;nin.  let  un  make  an  Rood  a  nifcht  of  It  as  we  ran;  we  may  atill 
liKbt  randlen;  fniKality  ami  iudnntry  will  go  a  great  way  towanln  indemnifying  na. 
ldlt*ne«M  and  pride  t:ii  with  a  heavier  hand  tbau  kings;  if  we  can  get  rid  of  tbs 
former.  w«*  nia%  rantlv  lM*ar  the  latter. 

It  was  a  favorite  idea  of  FranklinV  that  many  of  the  ilia  incident  to 
bad  Kdvernmcnt  w«*re  Ichh  than  tin'  ills  which  people  voluntarily  soflhr 
fnmi  idU*iii*Hs  and  jiride,  and  he  is  i*onAtaiitly  applying  the  formidAOl 
his  mf>ni]  algi>l»r:i  to  tin*  sidutiouof  Miiiie  pnu'tical  question  of  the  tiaeti 

It  was  on  the  :u\  i>f  Febniar>\  ITtMi,  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  examiiicd 
at  thi-  liar  of  tin*  lloiis4»  of  INimmoiiM:  that  long,  severe,  and  exhaustive 
examination  )»>  i'ri«*nds  ami  enemies  is  the  clearest  ac<*oiint  which  we 
ha%«*  of  thi*  i«*l:tti«»ns  )N*twet*n  Kiiglund  and  the  Anierit*aii  <filonies  at 
that  time.  Kianklitrs  practical  kiiowletlge  of  America,  due  to  his  es- 
|N*rieni-«*  as  «lt*|iiit y  |Ni.Ht  master  of  tlie  cidonies,  and  his  wise  olisorvatioiis 
during  hi<«  Dflici.tl  itnirneyM  in  the  eidonics,  eqnip|ie<l  him  to  lie  the 
a4lv«M;itf  of  t]i«'  lights  of  the  Americans.  For  the  first  time  the  Kritiah 
l*arliaiiii-nr  IhmmI  a  truthful  a4*«-4Miiit  of  America.  I  can  only  refer  to 
tbiH  rN:iniin.iriiin  .i.*«  :in  illiiHtnition  of  all  that  we  have  said  of  Franklin*s 
nirtliiMJ  ot  ronvi.Mn;:  kiiowh-il^e.  This  examination  was  the  most  iin- 
|Hiitant  Siiraric  (l:ai«igiie  in  uhi«'h  Fninkliii  ever  engagetl.  lie  cans 
fully  (li^tinuni<»)H  >  iHt^i-en  the  li^ht  of  the  colonial  ass4*iul)lies  to  lex'y 
liH-.iI  I.I  Miiriii.il  r.i\i^  aial  tin*  ri;;lit  of  railianieiit  to  levy  an  external 

rtiht|'«i  '■-'**r  ^  :'iiiii.ir>  <*f  rriiik  1 1ll  1  .III  !■«•  iiiaili*  lb. tn  Kmiclit**  remark  about 
irniii  l.^'ii  ^>  •  -  iititi.«  tit.t]  •)  i«  ^  ••!  ImixIiimmI.  bii*  «-<ittmatf*«  of  men  and  tbiu|^ 
wi-r>  tii-«i!  -^  '!  --  i-i*!-.  «ii  r\i'i  |if  ii*ti.  ii|Niii  n'lfiiv  !!•*  wan  ••»««'htinll}  niatter*of* 
|j«  I  troll.  •}.    '  .:itl   !.•   iniisiiiril  nil  u\»  il  Th  tb*   I.i^t.     An  tirule olHU*rver,  «i|ie  of 

tilt   1  »^  iM^r    ir..' f  of  <  ritft  «.  lit   \t .!«  iirvi  I   kti*mh  til  liAvr  liren  farried  awaj 

b\  JUS  Niv.-i  |.ir  %« i.  it  « .i«  .ftt*4»\r  ami  b*  %t»iHl  biDiM-lf.    Knight's  Life  of  II OSM,  p.  8. 
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tax  or  a  duty ;  he  4M)nt(*iKliii^  that  thcrt*  was  not  a  single  article  imported 
into  tho  northern  roh)nii»s  but  wliat  they  rouhl  either  do  without  or 
make  themselves,  that  with  industry  and  ^nnI  management  they  could 
very  well  supply  themselves  with  iiU  they  wanted,  it  would  not  take  a 
long  time  to  establish  manufa<^tures  iimong  them,  and  it  was  his  opinion 
that  lietbre  their  old  4*l4>thes  were  worn  out  they  would  have  new  ones 
of  their  own  making.  The  whole  examination  shows  that  in  Franklin's 
opini(m  the  A merii'Sins  were  prepared  to  l>e  self-supporting,  and  it  is 
interesting  as  formulating  the  principal  i>oints  which  were  afterwards 
us(k1  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  We^ilth  of  Nations  as  illustrations  of  his 
cH'onomie  theories  res|K*cting  new  countries. 

Meanwhile  the  intluence  of  Hume,  Vidtains  Turgot,  and  Qu'esnay 
and  of  others  who  had  worked  out  in  their  philosophy  a  scheme  for  the 
regeneration  t)f  mankind,  was  rapidly  precipitating  the  revolutions  of 
177(*  in  America  anil  of  1787  in  France.  It  will  always  l>e  a  matter  of 
s|>eculation  to  what  extent  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  and  Franklin  by 
their  philosophy  contributed  to  hastening  these  stupendous  changes. 
I  can  only  refer  to  them  and  leave  to  others  the  elaboration  of  this 
interesting  subject. 

Am4)ng  the  brilliant  thinkers  4>f  the  eighteenth  century  were  a  num- 
ber of  men  miw  known  as  the  physiocrats,  fnmi  the  general  title  given 
in  lUtS  to  the  lirst  volume  of  Quesnay's  collected  works,  published  by 
his  disciple,  l>u]M)nt  de  Nemours.  The  physicH^nits  sought  a  universal 
e\]Nisition  of  the  wants  of  map  and  how  these  wants  should  be  met  in 
the  natural  constitution  and  the  natural  order  of  hunnin  society.  Gov- 
ernment shouhl  beacconling  to  the  nature  of  things;  the  world  is  gov- 
erened  by  immutable  physical  and  moral  laws;  it  is  for  man,  an  intelli- 
g(*nt  aind  free  iN^ing,  to  dis4*over  them  and  to  ob4*y  them  or  to  violate 
them  for  his  own  gcMMl  ov  evil:  tin*  end  assigneil  to  the  exercise  of  his 
intellectual  and  physical  jNiwers  is  the  appropriation  of  nmtter  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  wants  and  the  improvenu*nt  of  his  ctuidition,  and  to 
the  general  accomplishment  of  this  task  conformably  t<»  the  idea  of  the 
just,  whi4*li  is  the  corrtdative  4)f  the  idea  4)f  tin*  useful.  Man  forms  an 
idea  4)f  justice  and  utility,  lN>th  individual  and  S4N*iaI,  thriiugh  the  no 
tions  4if  duty  and  right  which  his  nature  reveals  t4>  him  and  which 
t4*ach  him  that  it  is  C4intrary  t<»  his  g4KNl  and  the  gem^ral  welfare  to 
s4*ek  his  4iwn  advantage  in  a  ilamage  4lone  Ut  others.  This  idea  enter- 
ing the  ndnils  of  individuals  anil  [M^oples  in  i»ro|M>rtion  U}  the  increatte 
4)f  enlightenment  and  the  advan4*e  of  4'ivilization,  they  naturally  pro- 
4lu4*e  feelings  4»f  fraternity  among  men  anil  |>eace  among  ]M*op]es.  The 
chief  manilesUitions  of  just  ice  are  lilH*rty  and  prosi>erity;  that  is  to  say, 
the  right  of  each  one  to  ilo  that  which  shall  in  no  way  cimcern  thegeu- 
end  welfare,  and  to  usi*  at  his  pleasure  the  things  whi«'h  he  iMissesses, 
the  a4*4|uin*ment  «>f  which  is  cimformable  to  the  nature  of  things  and  tu 
the  general  utility,  since  \»ithout  lilHM'tyanil  pro|M'rty  there  would  have 
been  no  civilization  and  a  very  much  siualler  amount  of  good  at  tU^ 
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ili?*|H*<»ifiitii  ttf  iiMii.  Lilierty  ami  |iro|H-rty  spring,  then,  fnim  the  nature 
i»t  iii;iii.  .iihI  .im*  ii::htM  sii«*f%Mfiitial  that  lawHor:i;rreeinriits  aiuon;;  men 
!«hoiiltl  In-  ItiiiMiil  tti  rif-ii^niiziti^  them,  to  ti>rniiihitiii;;  theui«  to  Kuving 
rheiii.  tftiviiitriii'iit>  ha\eiii»  iiiiHHiou  Imt  to  |in»t4*i't  thei«e  twoiightai 
iihi«  li.  witli  .1  i-i*it«t-t  uii«h*rstaijdiiii:of  thiii|;.seinhni(*i»all  the  niatarial 
au<l  Uitir.il  u.iiti**  III'  .N4N'ifty.  To  ^ay  that  lilierty  and  i»roiH*rty  are 
eHM-ntial  ri;:hf^.  is  tn  .<«ay  tliat  they  are  in  haruiun^*  with  the  general 
int«*n***t  tit'  tin-  <*|Mrif>:  that  ih  to  say,  that  with  th«*ui  land  irt  more  fiar- 
tilf  anil  th«*  iii«I«iNtiy  of  man  in  its  man  i  lest  at  ion  h  mure  pnidnetive,  and 
tlu-  »levflM)iiii«iit  tit*  all  hiM  inonil.  iut«*llet*tnal,  M*ientitie,  and  artistic 
aptftutir^  >\%ini'r:  tlu-y  are  in  the  Held  of  the  good  and  beautiAil  and 
just  and  tht-  ii*««rul:  that  is  to  Miy.  throngh  them  man  l»est  gathers  the 
fruit  ut  hi^  own  «*tlni  ts  and  that  hi*  i';  not  at  lesist  the  vietiui  of  the  arbi- 
trar\  Liw^  (»f  lii*»  trllow  men. 

As  till-  |*hyNi<H-r.its  wrre  utilitarians'  Franklin.  whoi«e  ^hhU  to  Prance 
oi*«riirr«-«l  ;it  tlif  tiiiM*  uh«*n  physiiM-raty  was  in/aHliion.liecame  adiaciple 
ol'  Quej^na^ .  t^iH->iiay*s  notiim  that  ^Mhe  happim-Hs  of  the  m^jfirity  de- 
|M-nd^  iniirli  h'^H  ii|Kiii  tli«*  mtn*haniHm  of  govenimental  forniB  than  on 
thi'  «h*v«iMpni«iit  III'  human  industry,  and  that  it  is  ini|io8sible  todinniaa 
|Nilitif  **  i.itiiinali>  without  having  pn*viously  si4*4|Uired  a  knowledge  of 
tht*  t'<-oiiiini.\  nt  MH-ic'tx  **  was  fxavtly  after  Frankliirs.  Numerous  quo- 
tatmn^  I'linn  ri.mUhnV  works,  Inith  lieforeand  alter  l7t>M,  would  prove 
tlii^.  Wirli  A«i.tm  Smith  the  physiui-nits  <*4uubateil  tin*  mereaatiie 
thfoi\  wliiili  III. nil-  wealth  to  iMiiiHist  oifly  in  the  pre«*ious  uietalS|  and 
w  linh  «-\. I  u';:*-!  ••{<'•  i  the  ad  van  t  ages  of  foreign  ronimen*e:  theyeumbaledf 
alsii.  rhi- iiii.iriiariMii  for  the  manufaeturing  system.  Franklin's ideaa 
of  i*«'i»ii«»!ii>  Mi-ii-  tiiuiid«'il  u|ion  an  agrieultural  basis,  for  he  knew 
Anierna.  ami  Aiiiciiea  was  then  agrii'ultnral.  The  the4»ry  of  the  phya- 
iiHi.it*.  tliat  .iL'Hi  ulture  was  the  true  basis  of  all  government  doubllew 
ap|NMlt<l  Til  I'latiklin.  In  his  letter  of  July  1.'8,  ITtUi,  to  I>upont  de 
Nraniiir*«,  h«*  .u'kii«iwh*d;res — 


Ml*'  III'*..!  .!•  1 1  ).!.i>.:<   ^',11  iif  \<iiir  " I'liynHirralir  *'  ii^iKinfft  l*ru|cr«^  d'oBe 

■•••il\tl!i         A  |.|.  I:   I    i,.|.f  rr4«t  mith  >£rr.il  )tl<>a*iirr.  :i|i«i  rMtfiliNl  Innu  it  m  KTMit 

•  •I   II. -M.  ;■.-.•*  ...  mil*  h  irttiliiiii  fii*ui  \*m-A\  ami  ujiitiujil  ]irfjiiilic0ii 
P^i!    •!'.•>  '••  iM  \  ••]•  !■•  ••  til  tiiaiiLtii«t  III   ;;■  tit-ral.  INI  iiiiu  li   ifiimliinia  Miiud 
Alt).    !(i.   \%   •      ■      .  .    t:.>    pT  iiii  ipl« «  iif  >i>iir  tif«   ]i|iiliiM»|i}iv.  tlial    I  uiii  prrfvrtlj 

•  It  If  III' •!  ■\  ."    •  I  .'I  M  I-*)!  I  •  •iiilil  h.ivi- »ia%f  li  !ii  Ktam  f  for  ««»iui- Ciiiir  to  liAT9 
-I 'I.  A   I   ii.i^'lit    )*>  « «iii\ f*f>iii^  ftttii  iu  ftiiiijitft^.  b«vr  OMili 

(••    «•    I    ',  ••(  '!.i!   i*liiIi>'Mi).|i\         I  li.iil,  \»r(*»Tr  \  Kkitit    liitii  > iiuf  roantrv. 

«•  •  I     •       •  !-   *<•  |ir.  I « iiiplt'iii.iii  that  K**^  <*■■*'*  ^  to i:b  «>|ii II icia  Iff  ihr 

•:•     'I  .r            ..  ._••■    iri    I-  i!;\:itiit);    ;iii*l   ••!    \«Mir    jM'nHMiJiI    1;«ltllt«  Mill   abili- 

'••  ■      ■«  !     <  ^     -  .r.   xi\\    .ii«iii>i.«   ••!    Mct'iii;:    \«>l|.      SiDir    I    hml    lint    Chst    SVIod 

!«>iti    •     '  -  -  *  M.  ii;;  i>  r|.  •!   It  ),it  (i  Vdii  Air  «ii  i;ii«Mi  nil  !••  tirtrr  tiir — Ttiiir  ror- 

rt-|-  :.•  •      •  «             I    -I.  ..!   i^t-i    lii^lilv  valuf  ami  •'inira^ur   In  t  uUivato  with  all 

•  i    I           i>  .    ;•  ••!       I  .iiii  wtfiv  III  tiiiil  tb^iC   iliat  wimIoiu  wbitb  mwb  tli* 
"*«  i!  .   ■    -  I    ' ..«    .•  •■  ?     .      '!.•    Ltf«i-i.*  iiM  ••!  tht    Mbuir    »4fl-tii«    \rt    imt    In  lir   kuown    IB 

tti.<  I  I.       .    •!                         'It  i«  friiiii  \oiir  |ibil«Mii|i|ij  i>|il>   tbat  tbr  MUliMA 

*«•  •     \rl     t'lt%«|iM  iAl«    b\  Jiibb  ifsmirr  l.4]ul.  Vul.  III. 
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f»f  till*  cftiitrary  aii<l  luoro  bappy  condtiot  are  tu  be  drawn,  wbicb  I  Iborofortt  hiii- 
(MTely  wiNb  luay  gntw  aud  iiirr<»aiK»  utitil  it  l»c(M»tiH>8  tbo  f^ovomiu^pbUoHopby  of 
tbe  buiiian  Hprrien,  an  it  iiiUHt  be  tbat  of  miperior  beinj^  in  I>ctter  worlds.  I  take 
tbc  liberty  of  Hendin;;  you  a  littb*  fragment  tbat  is  Honicwbat  tincturtMl  by  it,  wbicb 
on  that  account  may  Im'  accepttible.  Ho  ko  good  as  to  prt'Hcnt  my  Biiicerc  renpoct  to 
tbat  venerable  apoHtle,  Dr.  Qnesuay,  and  to  tbe  illuHtrionn  Ami  deH  liommes  (of 
wbtHic  eiviliticH  tf»  me  at  PaHsy  I  retain  a  gnUeful  remembrance). 

])u]M»ut  do  Nemours*  fouiul  it  conveiiieut  during;  the  Freuch  Revo- 
lutioii  t4»  emigrate  to  the  UdiUmI  Staites,  and  on  his  return  he  ansisted 
in  nep)tiatin^  the  pun*hase  of  Jjouisiana  by  the  United  States,  and, 
at  the  request  of  JeffersoD,  preparetl  a  scrhenie  of  national  education 
for  the  young  Kepublie,  whieh  was  publisheil  in  1812,  and  eutitletl^^Sur 
TEdueation  Natiouale  dans  len  Btats  Unis/^ 

In  Dr.  Adams's  ThoniaH  Jefferson  and  the  Tuiversity  of  Virginia' 
an  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  survival  of  Freneh  intluenee  in 
America,  and  particularly  of  the  work  of  Quesnay  and  Dupout  de 
Nemours  and  their  dintiuguished  associates  in  founding  the  Richmond 
Academy,  and  also  a  imrticular  account  of  Dui^nt  de  Nemours's  trea- 
tise on  national  education  and  the  intluence  of  that  treatise  at  the 
time.  I  take  gi*eat  pleasure  in  referring  the  reader  not  only  to  this 
interesting  effort  so  intimately  associated  with  Franklin,  but  also  to 
the  whole  of  Dr.  Adams's  most  admirable  monograph. 

The  intluence  of  the  physiocrats  on  Franklin  is  disirernible  in  his 
s|>eeches  in  the  (3onstituti4>iial  Convention  of  1787,  particularly  in  his 
hist  s|)et»ch.' 

Franklin's  method  of  arriving  at  a  C4mclusion  is  outlined  in  his  letter 
to  Dr.  Priestley,  8epti'ml>er  19,  1772.  In  oi'der  to  get  over  the  uncer- 
tainty and  iKTplexity  iiu^ident  U)  making  up  his  mind  on  a  subject,  he 
savs: 

My  way  is  to  di%'ide  half  a  shet^t  of  paper  by  a  line  into  two  rolnmuH,  writing  over 
tbt'  tin*'  pro  and  over  tbo  otber  con;  tben,  during  tbroc  or  four  davM*  coUHideration,  I 
put  down  under  tb«*  ilitfen*nt  beudrt  Nbort  bintHof  tbe  dirtiTfUt  niotiwH  tbat  at  dif- 
fiTi'Ut  tiuieM  ocrur  to  me  for  or  againnt  tbe  nieaaure.  Wben  I  bave  xUxia  imi  tb«*m  all 
to^ftber  in  one  view  1  endeavor  to  eHtimato  tbeir  re4t|M*ctive  w«*igbtrt  and  wb«*re  I 
tiud  two  (one  on  ea«'b  nide)  tbat  Beom  e«iual  I  strike  tbeui  Ixitb  out.  If  1  find  a 
rcaHon  pro  «*<|uul  to  m»me  two  reaiumn  con  I  Htrike  out  tbe  tbre<*.  If  1  Judge  mime 
twti  rt*aH4mH  con  equal  to  nome  three  reaMonn  pro  I  strike  out  tbe  tive;  and  tbuH  pro- 
cffiliuK  I  flii«l  at  lt*ngtb  wbere  tbe  balanc«*  lies;  and  if,  aft^T  a  day  or  two  of  furtber 
couHideratioUy  notbing  new  that  ih  of  im|>ortance  occunt  on  eitber  uitlt*  I  fonie  to  a 

'Tbt*  deHcendantit  of  tbis  eminent  man  have  for  generations  been  educated  at  tbe 
rnivcrnity  of  I'enusyWauia;  the  seat  of  tbe  family  is  in  iNslaware. 

*TbomAM  Ji*flrerMiu  and  tbe  ITaivemity  of  Virginia,  by  llertnTt  li.  Adams,  Pb.  D., 
i;nit«nl  StateM  Bureau  of  Kdaoation,  Circular  of  Information  No.  1,  1H8H,  pp.  21-30, 
49-&I.     \Vaiihiugt4in.  (ioverument  Printing  OfHce.  IHSS. 

^For  tbe  do«*trin«*H  of  tbe  physiocrats  see  Quesnay 's  Tableau  Kronomique,  1758, 
1/Ami  des  liommeM.  6  vols.,  175!>-1760;  Turgot*M  KetlexiouM  siir  la  formation  et  la 
DestrurtioB  des  Kichesses.  Adam  Smith  also  has  an  iustructtve  chapter  ou  the 
physiocrats. 
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«lis|Mi>itii»ii  of  111:111.  Lilierty  ami  property  spriii{^,  then,  fnim  tbo  nature 
of  man.  ;iiiil  aiv  ii;:lii8  su  rKS4*iitiaI  tliat  lawH  or  ajrrtvinriits  iiiiniii;;  ini^ii 
slioiilil  In-  liiititi'fl  to  n-rii^iii/.iii^  tlieiii,  to  toriiiii latin;;  tlu*in,  to  wiviug 
tliiMii.  lHiVfiiiiiiriit>  lia\i*iio  iiiiKHioii  hut  to  pn»t4*ot  tlieHe  two  rights 
nlii«ii. with  ;i  iiiiM*«t  uiiih*rstaiidJnKofthiiif;s,«*nihra4M' all  t ho  material 
ami  moral  \\aiit>  «»t'  siH'h*ty.  To  »«ay  that  HlKU'ty  aial  proiH*rty  are 
eHM*iitial  ri;;ht^.  is  tn  >ay  that  tlit*y  are  iu  haniiou^' with  the  geueml 
iut4*ivNt  111'  till-  >|Nru*s:  tliat  is  to  ksi}*,  that  with  th«*m  laml  IH  wore  fer- 
tih'  ami  thi*  imlii>try  of  man  in  its  mauitestatiouH  more  pniduutivef  and 
the  ih-vclt»piiiiiit  of  all  his  mor.il,  int«»llft*tual«  iM*ientilie|  anil  artiKtic 
aptitmh*>  .HuitK-r:  th«*y  are  in  the  liehl  of  the  good  and  beautiful  and 
juAt  an«l  ihr  ii-««*tiil:  that  is  to  miy.  through  them  man  l>eHt  gaihem  the 
fruit  of  hi*i  own  i-thirt»*  and  that  he  i-;  not  at  least  the  victim  of  the  arbi- 
trar\  law>«>f  hin  f«*||ow  men. 

ft 

As  till*  phyniiHiatsw-fre  utilitarians,'  Franklin,  whose  visit  to  France 
fM'eiin-«*«l  at  tht*  tiiiit*  uhen  physiiN-raty  was  in  Xaahion,  liecame  a  disciple 
of  Cjuesiia\ .  </iH*>iiay's  notion  that  'Mhe  liap]>ine8s  of  the  minority  de- 
|N*nds  nnirh  h-^^^  u|sin  th«*  nnn-hanism  of  govenimental  forma  than  on 
th«*<lrvrl(ipmf  lit  tif  liiiman  industry,  ami  that  it  is  ini|M>8sible  todiricnaa 
|H»litir<  ratioiiallx  \«iiliout  having  previously  a4'quin*<l  a  knowledge  of 
tin*  t«iiii(iiii.\  iif  MN'irty **  uas  f\:M'tly  after  Frankliirs.  Numerous  i|ao- 
tation*^  fiohi  rraiiUlin*N  works,  Uith  lieforeami  atler  IT^iM,  would  prove 
this.  Wifh  .\«lani  Smith  the  physi(N*rats  eimibateil  the  weroaatile 
thfoiy  \Oiii-li  iiiaih*  wraith  to  eonsist  oiily  in  the  pre4*ious  metalSy  and 
u hirh i'\a;:;;ri .iTiii  tht* advaiitagi's of forrign rommen'e:  theyooBibated» 
alsii,  the  iiitaiiiarioii  for  tin*  maiiufartnring  system.  Franklin's  ideas 
of  <«4Miiioiu>  wi-ii*  tiiuml«*«l  u|ion  an  agnrultiirul  basis,  for  he  knew 
.VmiMii  a.  aiMl  Aini-tH-a  uas  then  agriniltural.  The  the«>ryof  the  phys- 
l(N-Iat<^  that  au'iii  iiltiiif*  was  thetiin*  basis  of  all  government  doubCless 
a|i|NMliii  In  liauklin.  In  his  hotter  «if  July  J8,  17<i8,  to  UuiMint  de 
NfiimurN  ht'  arUii4t\\h*«l;;es — 


Ihr  iifxii  I' • « |it.ii>;.  ;:iit  iif  \oiir  "liiy»iiMT4tifl***  if^iKinr  rt  I'roKrvM  irniie 

ii«iii\i  \\*       -.«  !,,•  It  I  !   I-  f  rra«l  mitli  ^rral  |ilrji<«(jrf.  :iliil  n*fri\r«l  l'r«*iu  it  •  KTMlt 

•  •f   n.~ti  .  I  '.•       ■•>  •••  mill  li  irit-iloiii  fttiui  l«N-al  mul  tiutiuiial  |i|fjiiilimi 

)»*i\'  >i  t *  v«ilf  iiii*  tii  iiiJiiLiiiil  111   Ktiii<r;il.  Ml  ihikIi   i;iMMliir«il  Bliisd 

Aifli    (I..    \«,^-  .  >  f.    |ii  ini-i|«lt«  iif  \»*ur   iifw   |iliili«Mi|ili\.  tliKl    I  am  |N>rfrcUy 

<LiiiiHii    \.'i  I    •:  %»i-li  I  I  I'liltl  h.i\*  ••ta%ici  !ii  Kr  all  if  for  fMiiui*  tiiiir  to  haTv 

«i '    '  '  •-  '    M  .it   I   iiii;^l.i.  Ii\  i«iii\rt«iii^  Willi  it«  fiiiiiitttT*.  have  niAilv 

I.I  -  ••   1  >,  .•':•'(  •!. »!  iiliil<i^<|.)i\ .     I  1i.m1,  U-fiin*  I  mini  into  your  rouutrv. 

•••I     •■    .  •  *      ■     I'    ?••   Pr.  r*  iiiplt  iii.iii  titai  K**  ^  **<!'**  ^  lii^sh  iipi  11  icA  «*f  tlir 

•  !>'*t  ..•.■•> iti\aiiii^.  :ti«it  1*1   \niir  |*rnMfiial   i:iliiita  atid  aliili' 

ii«-     -I  I  .<  ^i*  it!^   •«•  milium  ••!  •«-«-iit^   \iiii.     SiDir   I   had  lint   that  Sfad 

N'Mii-i                -'  •'  t  l-iii:  .•  :li.ii  w  1.1*  li  vifii  iftif  •11  |*«NMi  iM  til  iiifrr  iiH^^Tuur  cor- 

r« 'I  -  :.•  •    ••      ^  I    <!.i.'   itri    ImjIiIv  >aliif'  aii«l  ••iM!i-a%i>r  to  <  ultivatv  wltb  aU 

M  .   •:.          .   •    i    1.  I.  .    :.  i.i       I   ih,  ««iir\  In  liiiil  iLul   llial  «  imIhui  wbii'b  Mrrm  Ui« 

^•i(*;-    -  I    '■:.•    .■  •  !      -      *'■•    )>i<>-|M  iit\  ••!   flit-  wliulr    ««-«-|ii^    \i-t    iiitt    Ut  br   kuuwil   ill 

111 I  I.  .  .  .•!                          It  i«  iri*iii  %uiir  |iLilff»^i|ihy  nuly  tlist  tbr  luAiinto 

*«••    \;t    rit\«iflM  calt    b%  Jithu  G amir r  l^ot.  Vc»|.  ill. 
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of  tlio  contrary  and  more  happy  coudurt  arc  tu  he  drawn,  wliich  I  Ihorefon;  Rin- 
ccrt^ly  winh  may  grow  and  increase  nntil  it  iKM'omea  the  govern in>;  philosophy  of 
the  human  Hpcrien,  as  it  must  ho  that  of  snporior  hein;;^  in  liettcr  worlds.  I  takt^ 
tho  liherty  of  Handing  you  a  little  fragment  that  im  iMimowhat  tinctured  by  it,  which 
on  that  account  may  W  acceptable.  B«'  so  good  as  to  pn*si'nt  my  sincere  respect  to 
that  venerable  apostle,  Dr.  Qnesuay,  and  to  the  illustrious  Ami  des  Hommes  (of 
whos«^  civilities  to  me  at  PaMsy  I  retain  a  grateful  reniembrauco). 

])uiM»ut  de  NtMuours*  found  it  coiiveuieut  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution to  euii^nito  to  the  UniUnl  States,  and  on  his  return  he  iissisted 
in  ne^4)tiatin^  the  pundiase  of  Ijouisiana  by  the  Ihiit^nl  States,  and, 
at  the  request  of  Jefterson,  prepareil  a  scheme  of  national  education 
for  the  young  Republic,  which  was  publishetl  in  1812,  and  entitled  ^< Sur 
TEducation  Nationale  dans  les  Etats  Unis.^^ 

0 

In  Dr.  Adams's  Tliomas  Jefferscm  and  the  Tniversity  of  Virginia' 
an  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  survival  of  French  intluence  in 
America,  and  particularly  of  the  work  of  Quesnay  and  Dupont  de 
Nemours  and  their  di8tinguishe<l  associates  in  founding  the  Richmond 
Academy,  and  also  a  particular  account  of  Duimnt  de  Nemours-s  trea- 
tise on  national  education  and  the  intluence  of  that  treatise  at  the 
time.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  i*eferring  the  reader  not  onl}- 1^)  this 
interesting  etibrt  so  intimately  associate<l  with  Franklin,  but  also  to 
the  whole  of  Dr.  Adams's  most  admirable  monograph. 

The  intluence  of  the  physiocrats  on  Frsinklin  is  discernible  in  his 
s|K'eclies  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  particularly  in  his 
last  s|H*tH*h.' 

Franklin's  method  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  is  outlined  in  his  letter 
t4>  Dr.  Priestley,  S4»ptember  19,  1772.  In  order  to  get  over  the  uncer- 
tainty and  iKTplexity  incident  to  making  up  his  mind  on  a  subject,  he 
savs: 

My  way  is  to  «livide  half  n  she^'t  of  pa|>cr  by  a  line  int(»  two  cohimuH,  writing  over 
the  tin*'  )»r«>  anil  ov«*r  the  other  con;  then,  during  three  or  four  davn'  conHideratitiu,  1 
put  ditwn  under  the  ditlcrent  headn  nhtirt  hiutHof  the  ditTerent  motives  that  at  dif- 
feri'Ut  limeH  oci-ur  to  me  for  «ir  agaiuHt  the  measure.  When  1  have  thuH  got  them  all 
together  in  one  view  1  endeav<ir  to  cHtiniate  their  reHpeetive  weightH  and  where  I 
liud  two  (one  on  ea«'h  nide)  that  Heom  equal  I  strike  them  both  out.  If  1  tlnd  a 
reaHon  pro  equal  to  Mime  two  reatMUis  con  1  Htrike  out  the  three.  If  I  Judge  mune 
twt»  reaMouM  con  equal  to  some  three  resMMiN  ]iro  1  strike  out  the  live;  and  thuH  pro- 
ee«'ding  I  tlnd  at  length  where  tho  balance  lies:  and  if.  aftc*r  a  day  or  two  of  further 
coUHideratitui,  nothing  new  that  is  4if  im|>ortaiice  occurs  on  either  side  1  eomo  to  a 

■llie  deitcendantM  of  this  eminent  man  have  for  generations  lM*eu  educated  at  the 
I'niverHity  of  Pennsylvania;  the  seat  of  the  family  is  in  I>elaware. 

*ThomAM  Jeflfermiu  and  the  l7ni%'erMity  of  Virginia,  by  HerlMTt  H.  Adams,  Ph.  D., 
United  ."States  Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of  Infonnation  No.  1.  188S,  pp.  21-30, 
4iM'4.    Washiugt4»n.  (ioverument  Printing  OfHce,  1SS8. 

^For  the  do<-trinefi  of  the  phyai<»crmts  sc*e  Quesnay 's  Tableau  Kconomique,  1758, 
L'Auii  des  HommeM.  6  vols..  1755-1760;  Turgot's  Ketiexions  sur  la  formation  et  la 
Destruction  des  Richesses.  Adam  Smith  also  has  an  instructive  chapter  ou  the 
physiocrat*. 
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Uct^nmiiditiitii  arinrilitif^Iy.  And  though  the  weight  cif  rraaoDv  rau  iKit  1m*  taken 
HiUi  thf  |irt  •  Mii>ii  i»f  :il);fbrmi«*  <|nantittt*ji,  yi<t  wboo  oat'h  in  thiM  eoiiHi«lert*cl  m*|iii- 
rat«*l\  uiiil  •••iii|i.iiati\ily  ami  thi*  whuU*  lifHlwforo  tii«*I  think  I  can  juclgrb«at«*rancl 
am  U"-n  li.iM«  til  iiKikt'  a  ninh  Hifp;  an«l  in  fa«*t  I  hare  found  great  advautagi*  IWmd 
thi^  kiii«l  111  •  i|iiati<iij  ill  what  may  !«  callMl  moral  or  prudential  algebra. 

This  iiu*iIiih1  fit':iiTiviiiK  ait  si  i*um'lu8ioii  itiuld  lie  Hiiggest«d  ouly  by 
a  man  likt*  I'mtikiiiu  who !Ni2«e<l  hiit  iiotiuuK  ii|ion  c*oiuiNiri8on  of  eoiitliet- 
iun  i-laiiiiK,  ami  wIiom*  iMiwern  in  forming  such  couclusionfl  were  so  great 
that  the\  t*<|tiii>|K-(l  him  fi»r  a  large  Hervice  of  diplouiacy.  Through- 
out his  M-hfUH'S  tor  till*  edui-ation  of  youth  he  eniphaaixes  the  value  of 
com|»ari>«»n  a.s  an  (*l«*mt*nt  in  education,  and  i^erhapn  no  more  curious 
or  |M*rtint*nt  ilhistrati«rti  can  be  fouud  of  his  fondnesH  for  this  exercise 
than  in  his  pnidrntial  algebra. 

FranklinV  synipatliy  with  mankind  and  his  love  of  books  made  him 
a  lirolirn*  \irit4T.  aii<l  his  nunierouH  Hhort  articles,  uot  wholly  unlike 
hi8  old  mmlfls  ill  thi*  S|M*ctator,  aiccumulated  rapidly  aiter  177U,  but  it 
Hliouhl  hot  hf  imajfined  that  these  ap|Nirently  easy  coutributious  for 
the  picasuiv  «)!'  iiis  fricnilii  were  Dot  the  result  of  great  labor.  The  ex- 
iHtcDiM*  of  M*v<Ta]  n*viHious  of  the  original  copy  attest  the  labor  with 
which  tli<*  filial  form  waM  reached,  and  someof  thenc  copies  are  so  ft'eely 
intiTliufd  a.H  to  In-  almost  illt^gible.  The  fierfection  of  the  style  of  maiiy 
ol*  TliciM-  bagat«*ll«*s  led  to  their  introduction  into  the  readers  in  our 
M'h«M»I.H,  and  1»\  a  singular  destiny  Franklin  contribiite«l  to  the  ednea- 
tion  «»f  youth  ni;iiiy  articles  such  as,  in  hiM  Plan  for  an  Englwh  itaboolv 
h«*  aiiviM's  slioiihi  In*  risul  by  children.  Many  of  tbcHt*  short  stories 
ha VI*  lN*«-onic  Kii^li**!!  claiiwicM. 

t>ni*ot  tli«*  t'rw  irtcrrnccs  in  Kninkliu*K  writings  to  civil  service  is 
found  in  hi^  Irttii  to  Mr.  Timothy,  November .'),  1772,  in  which  he  says: 

I  um  M»rr\  vmu  uik  nf  Iraviug  uflf  yonr  hiuineM  with  th«*  view  of  getting  mmm 
|N«f  (bdii  1^.  |i:iI>Ip  •itht-f  :  It  1^  Midi  fHcnlt  a  matter  to  obtain  any  thing  uf  the  kind 
ili.«t  I  th:tiW  t.i  h-.i\f-  .1  t^iMMl  tt ju\r  in  hi»|arM  of  all  oftlcw  la  quitting  a  rrrtalaty  for  aa 
iini  rriaiiitv  .mtl  1i>«iii^  ihiImii jiic-r  for  iihadow.  1  lia%'r  known  •*•  many  here  (LuBdon) 
d^iitchii^  .in«l  »"lii  itiii^  >tanfiir  pUrrs  until  thfv  wrrr  rmlui-i'd  to  tho  lowest  pov- 
rri>  3ii«l  •h«(rt  «t.  tiut  I  ran  n«it  but  pit>  a  man  who  lM*i;inBto  turn  ht«  thoughta  that 
W.1V  1  lit*  prii\<rl»  *  i>».  *'}lr  «bi»  liaji  a  tradr  ha^i  :i  fraat  of  profit  ami  honor 
hi  •liw^  liiit  IfM  II  ■'iitiii|«  jiHithcr  nian'fi  pli*ai»uri*  and  it  aflonN  biui  h«meat 
rit«  I*  w  itli  null  |r.  iiitri;.  •■  '     I  bii|»r.  thc>r«  fi'fr.  \oii  w  ill  alti-r  >onr  mind  and  go  on 

'I'lii^  .i<l\  h  c  .tlH.iit  iith(-«*-MM*kiti;:  ha.H  Ih*«-ii  lost  u|m>ii  many  Anierit^ns. 

ri.itikliii'''  i<'«iN-«  r  iiir  the  trailf^  is  w«*ll  known;  he  never  forgot  that 
In*  li.nl  }niii  .111  .i)i|iii-iiti«'«\  and  alwa\>  IouihI  natisfacfii  hi  in  describing 
liiiii<««  It  .1^  .1  |t!iiit«i.  IIh  utilitarian  idea**  ftuind  illustration  in  the  im- 
|iio\iir>tiir  1*1  ••tiMiiitiii  uteii.HiU  and  iiiMrnineiitH  in  daily  tisi*.  For  in- 
st.iiii  I .  rii  )ii^  !ttui  tit  Afiiil  11.  177.(.  to  William  Ihiin,  he  knows  of 
iiiiiiiihj  it«u   uiM  til  «oiiiniiiiiiratin;;  from  I^ondoii — 

I  ..;■-•    !■•  ;  .  k;>        tt    lit  *ii  lu^kiii^  r.irriiii:r  «b«^-U:  tilt'  frllftra  of  one  pit*ce 

Uni  -iif-  I  -  -r  •  I  :  *  ••f  ■•  liiilral  Willi  -■  b«Mip  «if  irnii,  tlo-«bi*l«*  \rry  light  and 
■litiii.,.  ti.*  !•    *•■...'   i*i>  •  it'*«i;rjiii  III  ilif  i«imm|;  it  m  al«u  a  grrat  aa«  ing  of  timber. 
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The  W004I  in  tirHt  steaiiicMl  in  the  vupur  from  lioiliii^  water  aud  theu  b«iit  by  a  forci- 
l»h«  machine.  1  liave  Been  pieces  of  wood  so  Im'uI  of  6  inches  wide  aud  .H^hick  into 
a  cin*le  of  I  feet  diameter.  These  for  duration  can  onlj*  he  exceeded  )ty  your  own 
iron  whet'lb;  pray,  have  yon  coxuplett'd  that  iugeuiouH  invention f 

In  this  letter,  also,  he  siiys: 

1  have  c(»Diph'ted  my  stove,  in  which  the  smoke  of  the  coal  is  all  turned  into  i!ame 
an<l  operat«'N  as  fuel  in  heating  the  hmuu.  I  have  ustnl  it  all  thia  winter  and  find  it 
auHwera  even  In'yond  my  expectations.  I  jiropose  to  print  a  little  description  of  its 
U6e  and  construction  ami  shall  send  y<iu  a  <*opy. 

All  of  this  \w  did  soou  after.  He  was  the  first  to  devise  the  siuoke- 
eoDsuming  stove,  the  principle  of  Avhieli  has  been  largel}'  applied  in  the 
eonstruetion  of  railroad  hn^oinotives,  in  eity  factories,  and  shonld  l>e 
much  more  widely  applietl. 

'^The  doctrines  of  life  and  deutli  in  general  are  yet  but  little  under- 
stood/^ he  writes  to  M.  Dulmurg,  and  pr<Mree<ls  to  describe  a  toad  that 
long  contained  in  a  stone  came  to  life.  The  curious  revival  of  the  toad 
led  Franklin  to  remark  on  an  instance  of  common  tiies  preserved  in  a 
manner  scmiewhat  similar: 

They  had  l>eeu  drowned  in  Madeira  wine  ajiparently  ahout  the  time  it  was  hottlea 
in  Virginia  t«»  bt*  sent  later  to  London.  At  the  oi»ening  of  one  of  the  bottles  at  the 
h<iU84*  of  a  fciend  where  I  then  was,  thret'  drowned  (lies  fell  into  the  lirst  ^lass  that 
w:ks  lilletl.  Ilaviuf;  heard  it  remarked  that  drowned  tiies  were  capable  of  being 
revived  by  being  jdaced  in  the  rays  of  the  sun^  I  jiroposed*  making  mi  experiment 
>%ith  these.  They  were,  therefont.  exposed  to  the  sun  U|K)ii  a  sieve,  which  had  been 
employed  to  strain  them  out  of  the  wine.  In  less  than  three  hours  two  of  them 
began  by  <legrees  to  recover  life.  They  commenced  by  some  convulsive  motions  of 
the  thigtis,  and  at  length  they  raised  themselves  up<m  their  legs,  wi|»ed  their  eyes 
with  their  fore  feet,  1»eat  and  brushed  their  wings  with  their  hind  feet,  and  soon 
after  began  t<»  tly,  tinding  themselves  in  Old  Kugland,  without  knowing  hoTW  they 
came  thither.  The  third  continue«l  lifeless  till  sunset,  then,  losing  all  hopes  of  him, 
he  \\:is  thrown  awav. 


fi^ 


This  e\iH*riinent  was  not  lost  on  Franklin;  he  adds: 

1  wish  it  wvre  possible,  from  this  instance,  to  invent  a  methtMl  of  ombalming 
drowned  persons  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  recalled  to  life  at  any  period 
hi»we\er  distant:  for,  having  a  \ery  urgent  desire  to  see  and  observe  the  state  of 
Anierii-a  a  hundred  years  hence,  1  shtMild  pr«*fer  to  any  ordinary'  death  the  being 
immerm'd  in  a  cask  of  Madeira  uine,  ^%ith  a  few  friends,  until  that  time,  to  be  then 
r«M>alle<l  to  life  bv  the  solar  warmth  of  my  dear  country.  Hut  since,  in  all  ]>roba- 
bility.  we  li\ii  in  an  age  t4Hi  early  and  to<i  near  the  infancy  of  science  to  hope  to  see 
such  an  art  brought,  in  imr  time,  to  its  ]»erfection,  I  must  for  the  present  content 
m>H«'tf  with  the  treat,  which  you  are  so  kind  :is  to  promise,  of  tlie  resurrection  of  a 
fowl  or  a  turkey  c«K*k. 

In  1773  ap{M*ar«*d  his  rules  for  re<luciiig  a  great  empire  to  a  small 
one,  i)n'S4*nte4l  to  a  late  minister,  as  is  supi)Oset],  Ijtnd  Ilillsboro.  In 
this  unique  article  Franklin  illustrat4*d  his  ssigacity  in  suldn^ssing  the 
public  in  order  to  reach  the  ministry.  Though  the  pai>er  h;is  lost  much 
of  its  |N>int  by  the  lapse*  of  time,  it  holds  its  place  in  the  tirst  rank  of 
American  {K^litical  siitin*^.  It  eventuiilly  a4*complislied  the  end  for 
which  it  was  written,  the  enlightenment  of  the  liritish  public. 
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Fniifkliii*^  iiiilitariuii  hlvas  found  ilhistnitiou  in  tli<*  fM|uare  tiles 
wliirli  many  AnirricranK  will  n*nM*nilK*i'  sih  onianu*nting  the  ehiniueyR  in 
till*  (»l«l«'n  tinn*.  Franklin  thnn>;!it  that  tlio  flrei»IuoD  wan  fit  to  give 
nionii  instniitioii.  Hi*  ailviiM'd  an  enin*i&vt*r  in  1773  to  lM»rn>w  **fW>m 
the  lMMiks4ll«T^  th«*  plates  tluit  had  lNi*n  used  in  a  thin  folio  called 
M«»ral  Virtut*  l><-lineat<'d,  for  the  |inr|MiHe  of  ohtainiug  the  pi(*torial 
illuM  rat  inns."  Tin*  Dutrh  Dellt  ware  tik's  wen*  much  UMe«l  in  Ameriea, 
**%khi«-li  an*  <Mily,  or  rhifriy,  S<*riptural  hi8torie8|  wretc*hedly  iM*rairled. 
I  \ii.sh  til  ha VI*  these  monU  |irintri,  whirh  were  originally  taken  flrom 
llorai*i**s  )NN-tiral  ti^urcH,  intrcNlui*ed  on  tilea,  wldeh,  lieiug  about  our 
rhiniiiry.^  and  (-instantly  in  the  even  of  rhihtren  when  by  the  fireside, 
ntiiriit  irivi*  parentis  an  o|i|Nirtnnity  in  explaining  to  impress  morml 
HeittimiMits.**  Thi-se  notions  of  education  might  iNMsibly  make  the  snb- 
jiit  of  a  rhaptrr  in  his  Art  of  Virtue. 

il«*  limt  no  op|Nirtnnity  to  make  exi»eriments  in  imlitics,  morality, 
and  natnral  history.  As  an  instance  of  his  interest  in  experimeiitiug 
to  ilftiTniini*  till*  i*tttM.*t  of  oil  in  stilling  the  wave^  in  a  st4>nn,  he  tells 
us,  ill  a  Ifttii  of  NoveuilN>r  7,  1773,  to  l>r.  Urownrig,  how,  inhisyoatb, 
III*  hsul  **sniili>ii  at  l*liny*s  ae«*onnt  of  the  prac*tii*c'  among  the  seanien  of 
his  tiuii*  to  Mill  the  waves  in  a  storm  by  pi»nring  oil  into  the  sea,** and 
nvolliTtiii^  uhat  \iv  \\m\  fonni'rly  read  in  IMiny  he  resolved  *'to  make 
honii*  i*\|MTinieiits  of  the  e(re«*t  of  oil  on  water  when  I  should  luiveop- 
IMMtunity.**  ami  after  mentioning  st*veral  exiierinients,  he  records: 

After  tliift.  I  •  ••iiiriviM  to  takr  withnH*.  wlieiirvrr  I  went  itii«i  the  cooBlryym  liltl« 
till  III  tkii<  ii|i|i««r  liiilluu  jiiiut  of  m  bamtuMj  r«ur,  with  wlilrb  I  uight  NfMl  tb««x- 
l»«Tuii«'iit  .!«  ••|>)Niriiiiiit>  ubiiiilt]  mflfunl,  aud  I  find  it  romtaDlly  to  wire— d. 

Aiii»tliii  e\|Niinient  of  his  in  morality  wsm  an  abridgment  of  the 
IttNik  of  t'liiiiinoh  Prayer,  niwle  by  liiinl  l>«*  lies|)enc!er  with  the  assist- 
aii«'«*  oi  l*i.iiikliii.  Fr.inklin  s|ient  some  time  at  the  i*(mntiy  residence 
of  l^onl  Ih*  U*K|M-nrer  in  1773.  and  doubtless  wrote  the  prefiMA  to  the 
abridt^niriit.  Ili*  wishiil  to  adapt  the  liook  of  Common  Trayer  totbo 
M  ant  A  of- 


Maiit  I i-   itiil  'If  vntii  |M  rMiti",  HhcMM>  af^  cir  infirniitr  wHl  not  Koffcr 

riiii.tii«  f>>i  li>'  tin  ill  :» •  tilil  i-Iiiiir]i,  r«|H-i  laHy  ill  ttii-  ^  iiitrr  •raM>n.and  of  the 

••.rt  \\)t-»  u..ii:.'  |.iti*<iK|%  iitttii-  tr«'*|U*-i>tly  an  morr  «-bi'«-rfuU\  aCtt-nd  illTiiM 

It   till  \  %k*  rt-  I  ••!  ilf  r  i.i.itl  %«f  l<iiii;  .it  aii\  «iiir*  liiiir.     AImi  luuuy  Hi*il-dli*|io—d 

iiMii.  Nh<<|>k> •*;••  :^    .i:Tir;i«r^    ami  iitlifTn,  H liiftt-  lijilMt»ti«»ii<«  arr  not  rpuiola 

•  I.Mr-l.»-  III  ..if  •:.!•.   iii«i  -idiiM   iiitirf  fiei|ii<  iitl\,  uC  It-nAt  find  tiiiir  t«i  attend  flUvIa^ 

*«  I     tifrt!  *>.  ^iiii«Uv «  ii  till  |ira>tr»  i»iri' r«Mliu'<^l  ti»  a  iiiiirh  narrawtfrcMB* 

I'lii-  |iii  f.ii  r  <  ••ii(iiiiii»rt  <Miiiii*\%|iat  elalNirately  defending  the  ebanges 
uliiih  h.iNf  lit  III  iii:iilr,  t»ut  tin*  abriil  ^  men  t  at  tliu*t4Hl  **  little  ootioe^** 
•iiiil  '-rliiUHiK  !•«•<  .iiii«- uaxt*' pa|M*r.**  The  whoh*  pur)NHM*of  thealiridg* 
niriii  u.is  III  k«-i-}iiii^  uith  rranLlm's  utilitarian  ideas. 

t>ii  tlif-jKi  i.t  .liil>.  i;7ri.  Franklni  brought  forwani  a  plan  for  tlie 
uiiiiMi  <»t  (III*  t  iiliiiiirA.  ralli-il  **  Artich*s  of  t*oufederatii»iiaiid  PerpeCiial 
I  iiioii  )*iii|Ni-*««l  lu  tieueral  t'ongresH."*    They  were  the  first  of  the  kiody 
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Imt  there  is  no  evideuee  from  the  journals  or  from  references  to  t lie  de- 
bates in  Confess  at  the  time  that  Franklin's  articles  were  referre<l  to 
a  conimittei'  or  generally  c<msidered.  It  was  not  until  nearly  six  years 
had  passed  that  similar  articles'  were  adopted  by  the  requisite  number 
of  States.  The  8<HX>nd  article  is  of  interest,  as  it  contains  the  elements 
afterwards  united  in  the  l^i*eamble  to  the  National  Constitution. 

Art.  II.  The  said  uuited  roloniua  hereby  soverally  eut«*r  into  a  Arm  leajni*"  of  friend- 
ahip  with  <*a<'h  oth(*r,  binding;:  tm  tbeiiis«'lve8  and  their  posterity,  for  their  common 
dcfenno  ufc^inHt  their  enemies;  for  the  security  of  their  liberties  and  properties;  the 
saft'ty  of  their  personH  and  families,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare. 

The  articles  are  niori'  like  those  a<iopted  under  the  title  of  ^<  Articles 
of  Confederation  of  1777'"  than  the  National  Cgnstitution  of  ten  years 
later,  but  they  suggest  Franklin's  ideas  of  government,  the  applica- 
tion of  his  utilitarian  philosophy  and  the  general  democratic  basis  on 
which  he  would  found  government. 

Franklin  c<mceived  that  a  nation  is  ]>ermanent;  that  it  has  the  ]K>wer 
of  readjusting  itself  to  new  conditi<m8;  this  is  the  national  idea.  Of 
this  idea  Franklin  wsis  the  northern  exponent.  He  anticipated  Lincoln 
in  that  lu*  would  found  all  civil  institutions  ui>on  the  essential  interests 
of  the  people;  Franklin  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  colonies  in  1770 
which  Lincoln  bore  to  the  new  Union  in  1805;  etM*\\  opened  a  book  in 
American  history.  The  faith  which  Franklin  had  in  the  iHiwer  of  the 
l)eoi)le  to  aciyust  themselves  to  new  conditions  is  repeatedly  illustrated 
in  his  writings. 

In  a  charaeteristio  article,  entitled  ^^  A  Petition  of  the  Left  Hand  to 
those  who  have  the  Su])erintendency  of  Education,'^  written  in  1779, 
Franklin  made  a  plea  for  the  equal  training  of  the  hands.  He  thought 
that  children  shouhl  be  taught  to  use  either  hand  with  facility,  and  that 
the  customary  preference  given  to  the  right  hand  limited  not  <»nly  the 
usefulness  of  the  left,  but  im])e4led  the  skill  of  the  individual  in  the 
many  accom]>lishment8  of  life.  He  anticipated  Froebel  in  his  idea  of 
the  tree  industrial  training  of  the  (*hild  and  in  the  even  development 
of  all  the  f\inctious  and  organs  of  the  body. 

Had  international  law  not.existed  prior  to  the  time  <»f  Franklin,  he 
wouM  have  originated  a  system;  his  pnu*tical  mind  sought  to  amelior- 
ate the  condition  of  mankiml.  In  a  letter  fh>m  Passy,  May  30, 1780, 
he  says: 

All  the  internal  states  of  Kurope  teem  at  present  disposed  to  rhanfce  what  they 
liHve  iHifon^  diHtnieil  the  law  of  nations,  to  wit:  That  an  enemy's  pr«»p«rty  may  he 
t:tk«*n  wht^r«*v«-r  found,  and  to  establish  the  rule  that  free  ships  make  free  goods. 
Thit  ml  *  iff  itself  so  reasonable  and  of  a  nature  to  be  8<»  beneficial  to  mankiml  that 
I  I  an  not  but  wish  it  may  become  general,  and  1  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  Con- 
gress will  agre**  to  it  in  as  fall  an  extent  as  Prance  and  Spain. 

This  diN'trine  that  free  shiiw  make  free  goods  was  a  favorite  one  with 
Franklin,  and  is  irec|uently  mentioned  by  him. 

>  See  the  text  uf  the  articles,  Bigelow,  Vol.  V,  p.  548. 
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On  tlir  Titli  fit  .liiiM*  tbliowin^  lie  writer  to  rhark>8  W.  F.  Daiiuui: 

I  ^|ipr*i>r  iiiiicli  nf  tlii<  iirinripltfi  uf  the  ruiiftMleracy  of  the  ueutnil  p«»wc*ni,  and 
Mil  u*»t  iMily  fi>t  rt'-pii-tin^  ih«*  i<hi|Mi  im  th««  lioiine  **ftk  Oiencl,  though  ('<inUuiiing  the 
I^mU  i>f  .«ii  I'll!  iiiv .  l»iit  I  r\t*n  wifth,  for  th<*  aake  of  hiiiiuiuity,  that  the  law  of  nm- 
tioiiH  iii.'i>  !•«•  ftirdicr  improved  tiy  det4*niiiiiiuK  that  «*%'fti  iu  time  of  war  all  tlaoee 
kiuiN  of  ptNipI*-  wlio  an*  vniployrd  in  proraritiie  iiuliei»tem*t*  for  thv  •peciea,  or  in  ez- 
chaoKiiiK  tli*'  ti4ri'<Mi:irir»  or  conveiiifiices  of  lifr,  which  are  fur  the  coiuiuou  lieneflt 
uf  tuaiikiinl.  »iit  U  skn  hiuhaoiliurn  on  thHr  lau<U,  tlaht*nut*u  in  their  barkn,  and 
trailrr^  ill  iiiiurui«'<l  viiiim'U»  i»hall  br  |»«ruiittrd  to  protHsrutr  th«»lr  nevpral  iunocrnt 
and  u<*«*i'ul  iiiipliiMiirntii  witbont  int4*miptioii  or  uioleatation,  and  nothing  takan 
fr«mi  iliriii.  rviii  \«hfii  wanted  by  the  fneuiy,  but  on  paying  a  fair  price  for  tbe 

MHir. 


Fniiikliii  iiicor|Mir;it4*d  tliirt  idea  iu  the  last  diplomatic  act  of  his  lift 
the  triMty  with  Prussia — which  was  su  highly  coniuieuded  by  Wash- 
in^rtoti. 

On  tlM'  l.%Tli  nf  May,  I7HK  iu  his  letter  to  Samuel  (*ooi»er,  expressing 
Hi-utiuirntH  nil  tbi-  ;ul«iptioii  «if  the  new  truustitutiou  of  MassM'husetts, ' 
Ik*  a^aiii  illu>tr:iti's  his  faith  in  the  iiowerof  the  iHNiple  to  adjust  them- 
wlvi'>  tn  iK*w  riiiiditionn: 

It  K^^*'"  '"•'  >:r*--it  pb-atnn*  tn  Irani  that  your  ui-w  (*«iui»titntiou  is  at  length  aetUed 
mtb  iMi  tiTt^i  :i  lb  ^Ti-t*  of  uunniiuitr  uml  gmrral  HatiJifat'tion.  It  arruiN  to  ine  spaa 
ihr  wbnb'  :iii  t  \i*  !]•  lit  uiir,  and  that  if  thi'n*  are  aouif  ]iarta  that  one  might  have 
winbi-il  a  bull*  iliilt-rrut  tbrvan-  nurhaf*  rould  not  in  tbi*  prf««*nt  state  of  thingaluiTe 
Wm  «r)l  iibt-iiiifl  otht  rniM*  than  thi*y  ar«*,  an«l  if  by  i-xpeni*n<'e  found  iuconvenlast 

will  pr>tKaM\   Im   t  liaiiisril  brn^aitrr. 

Ill'  ilisapinnvfil  th«*  provision  in  the  ciinstitutiou  for  public  tazatioD 
to  niaiiitaiii  tlit*  ('li*r;:y;  tliil  not  think  it  right  to  tax  Quakers  aud 
otlii*i>  \Oi«»  lb*  nnt  appii»ve  of  the  New  Kngluiid  «H'cIeiuaMtical  system, 
anil  ail\iNat«'<i  that  aUdition  of  n^lifnouH  iiiiali filiations  which  was 
fft'i-itnl  III  M.t<*^arlnisfttsin  18:!0,  ami  before  the  close  of  the  first  qaar- 
tn  lit  Thi*  pK-^i  111  rrntury  hail  <lisjip|ie:u*ed  fn»m  uearly  all  the  Mtate 
rnn<«titutinii>.  I'taiiklin,  like  •IctTerson,  ilisapproveil  of  both  pro|i6rt]r 
anil  ifli::inii<«  iiiLilitirations  for  the  cxerri.se  of  the  fruiichise. 

Frank  lin*^  iiti  lit  alia  ti  iilras  ap|MMr  on  every  |mge  of  his  wri  tings. 
Till-  I  ii-^tiiiii  in  Aiiierira  of  planting  rows  «if  tri*«*s  along  cMir  streeCai 
ubit  It  li.i^  .iililtil  .1  tnurli  Iff  iN'auty  to  onr  towns,  Inul  the  appm^'sl  of 
ri.ihUliii.  \\\\>»  ^.iiil  ill  a  h*tter  to  KraneiH  llopkinMUi  of  iNjeuiber  94, 

1  ••«'  ■  1  '  ■  -<  *  :.  >  •  li  lit  t«i»  i*>n«  i»i' thrill  111  r\rry  oiit*  of  oiir  strrets.  TheeoM* 
f-rt  ,         <l  •   1. 1   t    •      Aiiilil  ad'iiril  ii*  m  In  ii  vtnlkiti;;.   from  our  burning  stuMSSC 

••.i-  '     .'■-   ^  •  •  >  :  liM-'o  ••(  iiiir  M.ilU.iii«l  ]iavfiiirtit«.  hmiiM,  I  riiii<-ri%'e,  in  the 

iiii|  r  •   !!,••  I'.ti.iliii  ml*,  auipl     c«iui|ta-ns:iti*  tb«*  b>%«  of  a  buusr  uuV 

It.'  .  >■    '    •  ':-iiIi{  '>•  till- t  ■•ii<t*^|iifiii  •  ;  but  ii  tr*-f  in  MMiii  fclli*iLi  and  a« 

>!•    *T  :.  •..•I       •    • :  ■  ii*  i;.'lii*tirb***M|.  Ill  iv  lit*  iliiMii  lN>for<*  tb«*  eugiiitfi  arrivr. 

|r  1^  I  ..;,.  i-.i!>b-  that  an  ai;;uinent  uhh  eomnniii  for  the  plauting  of 
till'-,  tin  .tililiMMiMJ  lM*aniy  i if  tin-  ?«tre<*t,  is  not  sUKgeAtttl  by  Franklin. 
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It  probiibly  <lid  not  o<M*iir  t4>  him.  St'ldom  indoiMl  dmvs  lie  advcw^ato  the 
l>enutifiil  when  the  iitilitiiriaii  isiilso  an  ar^innnit.  He  was  somewhat 
of  a  IMiilistiiie  in  liis  notions,  and  his  eonst^int  repetition  of  the 
us«*fiil  and  the  henefWiial  resolves  his  whoh".  seheme  of  edueaticm  into 
a  hnuwl  system,  wliii'h,  thouj^h  promoting  the  general  welfare,  would 
\h*  none  the  less  stnni;;  if  einhellishiMl  with  an  elementof  the  beautiful. 
To  Franklin  the  e<M»Iin«^sha<leof  the  tree  and  the  eonse<|ueut  improved 
health  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  ehief  reason  for  phin ting  the  trees 
along  our  strerts,  but  we  oc5c»asionally  yearn  in  Frank1in*H  writings  for  a  * 
few  words  that  would  intimatii  an  (H^eaHional  appreeiation  of  a  thing 
that  was  not  merely  an  industrial  improvement  or  an  instrument  for 
mat«>rial  eomfort.  Franklin  was  detleient  in  the  sense  of  the  beautiful 
and  through<mt  his  scheme  for  the  education  of  chihlren,  and  in  what- 
s<H»ver  intimations  of  his  ideas  of  e^lucation  th(»re  may  be  sc»attered 
thnmgh  his  works,  we  can  gather  little  that  encourages  the  study  of  art 
for  art\s  sake.  He  was  fond  of  music  and  was  a  discriminating  listener. 
We  slumld  not  forget  that  the  American  colonies  were  meagerly  sup- 
pliiMl  with  beautiful  things,  that  their  amusements  were  somewhat  rude, 
and  they  had  few  notions  of  the  artisti**  in  education.  Franklin,  too, 
was  lN>rn  in  New  England,  and  the  plain,  substantial  comforts  of  his  New 
Knghind  home  always  satistled  his  ideals  of  life.  As  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  artistic  in  his  own  training  and  education,  he  made  no  provision 
for  it  in  the  t»<lucation  of  others.  We  may  say,  then,  that  in  the  whole 
effort  of  American  education  to  teach  the  beautiful  in  art,  music,  paint- 
ing, an<l  drawing  we  have  an  education  which  was  not  l>egun  by  Frank- 
lin. \Ui}  in  our  industrial  si'hools,  our  technical  schools,  our  manual- 
tmining  schools,  an<l  <mr  means  for  teaching  and  a<*quiring  skill  in  the 
applie<l  arts  we  have  the  consummation  of  Franklin's  most  cherished 
notions  in  edu(*ation. 

From  Baync's  Journal  we  have  a  brief  but  interesting  account  of 
Franklin*s (*on versation on  a  tnimlM^rof  imiM>rtant  matt<*rs.  John  Bayne, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Samuel  Uommilly,  visited  Franklin  at  l^issy 
in  August,  VIM.     It  is  of  this  visit  that  Kommily  wrote  in  his  journal: 

ofaU  thr  oi'lt'brateil  |»»Tt«iiii>%  whom  in  my  lif«»  I  IiuvtM'haiirod  to  n{.H\  Dr.  Fr.inklin. 
botli  from  hiH  app4*aranr<>  nml  liin  ronverHation,  kim'iiiimI  to  m«'  the  mcMt  rt>markal»le, 

The  conversation  f»n  American  ixilitics  Uh\  Dr.  Franklin  to  express 
his  lM*lief  in  universal  suffrage.  l\r  said  he  thought  that  ''the  all  of 
one  man  was  as  dear  to  him  as  the  all  of  another;**  though  he  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  franchise  minors,  servants,  and  others  liable 
to  undur  influence.  We  should  not  forget  that  at  this  time  n*ligious 
and  proi»erty  qualifications  obtaine^l  in  nearly  all  the  Ameriran  Stat4*s, 
and  tin*  alNilition  of  these  <pnilifh*at ions  did  n(»t  c^mn*  until  Franklin 
had  U'cn  dead  fifty  years.  Franklin\s  love  of  mankind  led  him  toiidvo- 
cate  manUtNid  suffrage,  and  he  stands  with  the  tieffersiuiian  scho<dy 
in  this  resptHTt. 

In  this  conversation  Franklin  advanced  a  favorite  notion  of  his — that 
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he  iiH'liii«*<l  **to  fitiiibt  oftbe  neoeMity  of  having  teai^herftorministenfor 
the  e\|ire*i.H  |Mir|M»mMir  jiiMlrnrtiiiij;  the  people  in  their  religiimii dntieSi^ 
sinil  ;t|ipriivi«<l  of  the  iiystein  among  the  Quakern^  who  have  no  preacb- 
erH,  their  iiHMir  of  instnirtion  encouraging  all  to  partieipate  in  the 
meeting  who  think  thenmelves  quaAifled  to  contribute  to  the  welfkie  of 
their  ni*i^lilNirs. 

lie  tlioH^lit  that  the  general  |»eaee  of  Enrui»e  might  be  Becored  if  the 
pinners  wiHiliI  **  refer  all  ilinputeH  between  each  other  to  some  third 
IN-rsfin  or  S4>t  of  men  or  power.  Other  nationRy  neeing  the  advantage 
of  this,  woiilil  ^raiiuall}'  act^ede,  and  perhapa  in  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hiiiMlre^l  vearH  all  Eurofie  would  be  included.''  Hia  mind 
M)  uni\erKa]  in  its  lumHideration  of  the  wanta  of  mankind  and  he 
M>  arrnHtoiniil  ta  consider  mattera  of  inteniational  oonoem  that  he 
arriv«>d  at  tin*  solution  of  international  difficultiea — arbitration — ^gen- 
eration<«  UTon*  it  wan  a<*tually  employe^l.  The  humane  and  peecefiil 
niethiNl  of  arriving  at  a  judgment  in  diAputen  between  nationa,  aoch 
an  has  iN^-n  h  itnesM^d  in  the  (settlement  of  Uie  Alabama  claims,  confimna 
with  Fraiiklin'H  viewK  cxpreaHed  eighty-eight  years  before.  ThisantiGi- 
luttion  of  the  condition  of  international  affairs  of  the  ftiture  auggeata 
again  that  Franklin  would  have  contributed  to  the  world  a  system  of 
intennitional  law  IiimI  none  existed  l>efore  his  day. 

Amidst  till*  rar«*s  of  public  office  his  mind  turned  t4>  thesoeneaof  hia 
lM»yhood,  athl  tli«*re  is  a  delightful  touch  of  nature  in  hia  ez]ireeaioD  of 
his  freliii^s  nini'iTning  his  native  plai*e,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Suiael 
Matlifr.  writtiii  at  Passy,  May  VJ^  17M: 

I  Itine  iniirti  til  •«•#•  my  iiaiirr  |ilArv  Mid  to  lay  my  bonet  there.  I  left  It  la  tTB;  I 
Tiiiit«M  It  ill  IT.n.  1711.  ir>3.  1763.  In  1773  I  wm  in  KnRUn«l;  in  1776  I  ha/a  eiglit 
of  It,  bnt  ' Kiilil  ii'it  f-rit'T  it,  iMina  i"  tbr  poMeMion  i»f  the  enemy.  I  had  hflipad  to 
hji\f  hreri  itif-r**  iii  ITO,  lint  rcvnlcl  ut»t  otitain  my  dirnniaeion  from  thie  mnplogfaMat 
h«-r«*.  .ithI  IP* 'A  I  tr.ir  I  aIiaH  iif*%-t*r  have  that  happinma.  My  heal  wiahaai  howaWi 
utiriiil  iii\  'Ifar  i'oitiitr>  :  A«f«  prrprimm'  It  ia  nuw  bleaaed  with  an  ezcelleBt  coa* 
•11  tut  Hill       M.-i>  It  l.iit  fiirever. 

F«*w  tn«li-«-4|  (it  Nfw  Kngland  hirth  are  there  who  do  not  feel  witk 
Frankiiii  a  -^rrnnu' (l«*rtin*  at  times  to  reviHit  their  native  place,  Tks 
ni^hnf  Fr:inkliit  that  the  eouKtitution  of  hiH  native  plaee  might  be 
|Mr|N*rnal  -<•  •■iii<«  in  ]ir<M*i*HM  of  fulfillment,  for  the  c*<matitution  of  1780^ 
uhirli  rr.inkliii  kiifw.  reniainn  the  hupn*ine  law  of  MaaKachuaetta. 

1'lir  t*^tini.it«- which  wt-  havf  |>la4-e«l  u|M)n  the  work  of  Franklin  ia 
i|iiit«'  Ilk**  rli.iT  with  h  hiK  i-iinteni|N)rane^  plao'il  u|Min  that  a-ork.  Go 
Tli«*  'Jtirliff.liilx.  IT'^l.the  Tiiunt  lie i'ani|MinianeH,  writing  fWimMadridt 
.ii-kiMiuNcl:;!**!  tliifiii;:li  Mr.  t*:inii('hai*L  a  letter  fnmi  Franklin  a&d  a 
« ollfrrititi  i*f  lir-  !iii«i-i'llant*«Mi^  writing**. 

All  il.t-«-  wr.t.!.j<  •  «*iitiii[ii'<l  lif]  c*\hiliit  |ir«Kiff»  of  thrir  having  pro<^eeded  froai 
A  -t  itf  «ti.  I  .  .-.!..--.  •■!  with  ftirwM»;ht  ami  \ik!ilatii  fur  tht*  lirat  interaata  of  hia 
i  ••uiitr . .  .i«  •  •  r<-i;.^'  r.i  ttif  |Militi' al  t-niiil»inatiiiii«  ami  a>>trm«  nf  govemanrBt  VadW 

«lii<  h  M..  ,   '• .  r*  •  ••Ml) «1.  ami  tliry  manifml.  at  ihr  aam«»  finir,  r«Hinded  oa  pfte 

•-i|t|r4  Aiiit  •  M-  :Ij!."Ii«  •  arrie«l  t«*  a«  high  a  ilrgrcr  of  drnHmalration  aa  the  Tiahai- 
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{ade  and  incousist-ency  of  tlu*  various  sy8t«in8  a<lopte<l  for  ihei  govetrnment  of  men 
will  admit.  Your  viewH  and  rellectionii  show  the  solidity  and  permanence  of  your 
principles,  wh«^tlicr  considenMl  as  applicable  to  the  American  colonies  iu  their  for- 
mer condition,  or  in  that  of  independent  states.  In  both  cases  your  efforts  have 
been  directed  to  the  f^cneral  ko<m1,  without  running;  into  those  extremes  which  are 
apt  to  lead  aHtray  weak  minds  in  ho  lon^  and  arduous  m  contest,  as  we  have  seen  in 
America,  for  tlif  oHtabliBhment  of  a  new  8tate,  consisting  of  thirteen  pn»Tinces  under 
difTereiit  constitutions,  and,  at  last,  uniteil  in  a  bond  of  union  for  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  each  oth«T.  Nature,  which  you  ho  profoundly  studiuil,  is  indebted  to  you  for 
investigating  and  oxplaiuini^phenouipua  which  wim^  nicu  had  not  l>efore  been  able  to 
untltTHtaud;  and  the  ^n^at  American  phihMtopher,  at  the  same  time  ho  discovers 
thene  phenomeua,  Hu^f^ests  uneful  metlicnls  for  guarding  men  against  their  dangers. 

Fnuiklin  was  fond  of  8ug^«ssting  the  future  i^rcatuesn  of  America; 
its  iiu*n*Ji8in^  |H>pu1ation,  its  a4*c|uisition  of  territory,  and  the  spread  of' 
the  Kni^lish  lauf^uage  not  only  tlinnifichoiit  America,  but  throu|;liout  the 
world.     In  a  letter  to  William  Strahan,  Passy,  August  19,  1784,  he 
touches  on  this: 

By  the  way,  the  rapid  growth  and  extension  of  the  KngliHh  language  in  America 
must  become  greatly  advantageous  to  the  b<K»ks<*llers  and  holders  of  copyright  in 
England.  A  vast  audienco  in  Assembling  there  for  Knglish  authors,  ancient,  present, 
and  future,  our  )>eople  doubling  e\ery  twiuity  years;  and  this  will  demand  large  and 
of  course  protitablo  impressions  of  your  moMt  valuHblr  books.  I  would,  therefore, 
if  I  poHHt'MM^d  such  rights,  entail  them,  if  nucIi  a  thiug  be  practicable,  upon  my  pos- 
terity; for  their  worth  will  be  continually  augmenting. 

This  is  a  prophecy  of  the  circulation  of  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  Oi'ikens, 
Tennynon,  and  other  writers  who  have  fount!  their  largest  audiences  in 
America.  The  re^rent  i)erfection  of  the  international  cop>Tight  tends 
to  the  realization  of  Franklin^s  suggestion  of  ^^entailing"  such  rights 
to  the  advantage  of  the  posterity  of  English  writers.  In  the  same 
letter  he  says : 

The  subject,  however,  leads  mo  to  another  thought,  which  is  that  you  do  wrong  to 
discourage  the  emigration  of  Knglishmen  to  America.  In  my  pioc<«  on  population 
1  have  proved,  F  think,  that  emigration  does  not  diminish,  but  multiplies  a  nation. 
V(»u  will  not  have  fewer  at  home  for  tb<»Ko  that  g(»  abnmd.  and  as  every  man  who 
rfuneHauiong  us  and  takes  up  a  piece  of  land  lM»comes  a  citizen,  and  by  our  Consti- 
tution has  a  voice  in  elections  ami  a  share  in  the  Government  of  the  country,  why 
Hhould  you  Ih*  against  ac«}uiriug  by  this  fair  me;ins  a  repoKsensiou  of  it,  and  leave  it 
to  be  taken  by  fonMguers  of  all  nations  and  languages,  who  )iy  their  num1>ers  may 
drowu  and  stitle  the  KngliMh.  which  otherwise  would  probably  1>eeome  in  the  course 
of  two  centuries  theuHmt  extensive  language  in  the  worhl,  the  Spanish  only  excepte<iff 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  Jrinh  eiiiignints  and  their  children  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
<ioverument  of  I'etitiHylvaniaby  their  majority  in  the  Assembly,  as  well  as  of  a  great 
part  of  the  territory,  and  1  remember  well  the  first  ship  that  brought  any  of  them 
i»ver. 

The  preiM'nt  agitation  of  the  question  of  ininiigrati(m,l)sised  uimhi  the 
danger  to  American  institutions  of  stifling  their  Angli>-Sa\oii  charac- 
ter, suggests  how  true  w;is  Frankliirs  anticipation.  It  is  als4»  true  that 
theoi'cu|mtion  of  Ctnitral  and  Simth  America  by  Spain  uiade  the  Spanish 
language  one  of  the  imperial  Kingimges  of  the  worhl,  an<l  that  Sjianish 
and  Knglish,  a  century  after  Franklin  wrote  this  letter,  are  the  two 
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mcYKt  fxtnisive  lan^tm^eH  in  the  new  world.  Ttiese  wine  judgments  of 
Fninklin  wviv  1i;iM*d  upon  intuition*  nithor  thnn  uinmi  reaMUii  for  maoy 
of  tlif*  eli*nH*nts  u  liirli  would  ontor  into  8uch  a  <*onrluRifm  were  beyond 
the  vi«-w  of  I'Viinklin.  W«*  Mhould  not  forget  that  ra(*ilitie«i  form-qutring 
the  almost  inniitniTahle  datA  which  lead  to  Hurh  iMinelusiimH  were  greatly 
limitefl  in  liistiims  and  the(Mun|>n-henHivftrharai'terof hismentalopera- 
tionH  lKM*onies  t  hv  rnorc  remarkable  when  we  n'fliH't  upon  the  limitatio&s 
under  whirh  surh  o|M*rationM  proeet^led.  Ah  a  eaHe  in  iMiint*,  we  might 
refer  to  Mr.  Iiryri**s  American  C*(minum wealth,  a  remarkable  book,  pro* 
dueed  by  a  S4*.]i«ilarly  and  sympathizing  Knglishman,  whose  intuitions 
4H|uip|N>il  him  til  deA4*rilN»  Ameriean  institutioms  Init  whoso  reasons  for 
the  r^arartfr  of  our  institutions  are  frefpiently  defe<*tive.  There  must 
In*  in  FninklinV  phiNisopliy  a  de]»endence  upon  the  intuitions  rather 
than  a  si-henie  tor  the  enlargement  of  the  rearming  powers;  heob- 
H4*rve4l,  he  tVlt.  lie  knew;  s|MH*ulation  attracte<l  him  but  little,  and  he 
judged  of  the  utilities  almost  wholly  by  intuition. 

Aft«*r  the  war  it  was  realixinl  by  thoughtful  Amerieains  that  the  Arti- 
eles  of  t*onf«Ml«*ratiou  were  defective,  and  that  a  National  Constitntion 
wart  n«H'«*ssary.  I  can  not  follow  minut4*ly  the  thoughts  and  the  work 
of  Franklin  for  th«)  National  Constitution,  but  there  are  several  passages 
in  his  writings  whirh  illuKtrate  his  views.  Writing  to  George  Whate- 
ley,  fnun  Pa-^sy,  May  15:i,  1785,  he  Kayn: 

Our  rfiti»titnf  mn  •M*«*ni)«  not  to  Im*  well  uiiilrmiiMMl  with  ymi.  If  the  CongiMS 
w^Tf  4  |wriii.iii*-iit  U*h\\,  th>*rr  woiilil  In'  tiK»re  reanon  in  YieinK  J<*aI«»m  <*f  giriogit 
p«)wrrp.  Hut  ii«  niftnlMTM  art*  rliiMM*n  niinnAUy;  ran  nnX  1i«  rhoNrn  inort*  than  thiwi 
>-c*ar<t  «tii  •  i**«i\i  |\ .  imr  niorv  tliaii  tliri*«*  v«*ani  in  iM<%*cn:  an«l  any  <if  thifiB  bmjt  he 
ri*«  ullril  ;it  »ii\  tiiii<*.  wlirii«*vrr  thrir  I  i»n«tiinenl«  hhaU  In*  (liiuiatiafiod  with  thair 
riifidiii  t.  riii»\  .ir«*  tit'  tilt*  |MNi|>li*,  ami  n<lnrn  aicain  t**  mix  with  th^  |H«phi,  hstiag 
n«i  ni'»rr  •tui.iM'-  pit-f  fimirnrf*  than  I  In*  ilifffTrnt  jerainA  of  nanil  in  an  hoarflSM. 
Surli  .111  .i«*<-iiiiil>  « .%it  iii>t  t*a«ily  lirt-«ini«*  ilanj^iNMin  f«i  liberty.  Th«*y  are  ihs  aarr- 
ant^  ni  tip*  |MNi|i|.-.  *.  Ill  iff|{i'th«<r  l«i  iln  tli«*  |m*'i]i|o'4  luininiNui,  nml  pnauotr  tha  pah* 
In-  wflfart  :  ii.»-<i  |miv«.  r*  niiMt  In  4nilii-irnt.  f»r  tlirir  iluti«ji  ran  not  Im*  prrforaiMl* 

ill*  «li«l  not  \alu4*  highly  the  mere  fonus  of  goveninient,  and  his  keaa 
rivo^iiitioii  lit  tlif  t*<s4Mitial  im|Nirtan«*e  of  ailministnition,  rather  thaa 
ehi)N»rat«'  '*r.iti*iit«Mit<»  of  the  tlie<»ry  of  govmnnent,  in  re|ieatedly  set 

forth  finrii  tlii^  tii ii.     llPHtihiNi  liini*M*lf  to  participate  in  the  Dftkiog 

ofrlif  N.ifiMM.ii  i  oti«iitiitioii.  it  is  i!iten*!«ting  to  foU(»w  the  itinimunicii- 
tii*ii  tit*  lii^iiuii  .i|«M*i.  ;::iiiiim|  tliiiiiigli  lii^  hitig  ami  u!M*ful  publie  lifr* 
1  iliitik  I  Mirrt|i!it  liiiii  rorrertly  uhi-n  1  say  that  he  valu<*4l  a  nseAil 
atliiiihi'*M  iM'iii  ..t  j«>vei  iiuMMit  more  highly  than  a  gtNNl  foniiofgovi 
nuiit  ■'•i«ll>  .i«lMii*ij'-t«-t*'«l."  i't'rli.ipH  l-'ranklin  <li<^play"»  the  great  I 
III'  lii«  pr.n  M«  .il   iiiil;:iii<'fit   iiiinlit*!t*  more  instnietively  than  in  hisap- 

pi*-«  Mt :   rif    i:ii)*  iMaMft*  of  a>lniitiistration  «if  t;overiiinent.     The 

••i;;lirfi  iif  li  «ii:r-i:y  |i{iMlur«-i|   iii.iii\  ••miiifnt   im*n  \iht»  i*«iiitribnte«l  to 


•••f ':;•.  i. ■-....  -       •!  iht*  I  ••u%t'iiti**ii  ■•!  17*^7.  ill  whi'li  III*  •tarn:  "  I  think  a 

■ 

f  ral  .'••  •  rr   -  •  :i*    r-,  fur  n^.  imI  t}^^^t^  t*  itn  form  fif  K<*\rrnm«*ut  but  what  BSjr 

In-  4  Jii»  ••.;..'  !••  v..-  {M-..j,Ir  if  nrW  4ilmiUl*trrr«l.  '      I*.  Ill,  tm^rm. 
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our  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  governiuentY  but  it  produced  very  few 
men  who  were  able  to  Het  forth  the  principleH  by  whic*h  governmeDt 
should  bi'  administered.  In  this  respect  Franklin  stands  almost  iilone, 
perha]>s  with  the  exception  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  quite  alone.  Each 
of  these  eminent  men  foresiiw  the  great  problem  of  our  century,  the 
pr<»blem  of  the  administration  of  government.  We  no  longer  debate, 
as  did  the  Junto  a  hundi*ed  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  theoretical  abstrac- 
tions of  government,  but  our  pra(*ti(*al  affairs  are  administnitive  in 
their  nature,  and  Franklin  illustnites  the  |>erennial  freshness  of  his 
mind  and  its  modem  chara4!ter  in  his  emplnisis  of  the  imi)ortance  of 
th«'  administration  of  affairs.  Fie  was  as  much  a  citizen  <4*  to-day  as 
one  of  us. 

Perhaps  in  further  illustration  of  the  moilern  character  of  his  mind 
1  might  n*fer  again,  in  ])a8sing,  to  his  opinions  regarding  the  inclusion 
of  ( -ana<la  witli  the  thirteen  colonies  in  the  tre^ity  of  1783.  For  many 
years  he  hiul  adv<N*at(Mi  the  united  interests  of  the  thirt^'en  colonies, 
and  he  continue^l  this  advoc<i4*y  through  life.  Had  he  not  been  pros- 
trateil  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  gout,  and  had  his  colleagues  possessed 
his  clear  insight  into  the  future,  without  doubt  the  United  Statues  would 
now  include  Canada. 

In  I7S5  he  returnwl  to  America  and  was  greet4»d  by  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  as  ^^a  ]>erson  who  was  sogresitly  instnimentul  in  forming 
its  fret»  ^constitution.''*  He  was  also  welcome<l  in  a  formal  suidress  by 
the  Pn»vost,  Vice-Provost,  and  Professors  of  the  University.* 

The  welcome  of  the  University  is  evidence  of  the  i>rofound  interest 
which  Franklin,  t4M)k  in  education,  and  of  the  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ices to  educati<m  in  Pennsylvania. 

As  the  weakness  of  the  Confederation  dis^^lowMl  itself,  suggestions 
for  a  "  more  ]M»rfcct  union''  beoame  frequent  froyi  th«»  eminent  men  of 
the  country.  In  writing  to  his  belovt^l  friend,  l>r.  Shipley,  Bishop  of 
St.  Asiiph,  February  *J4,  17W,  Franklin  saj's: 

Voti  ni't'iii  ilt»HiroiiH  tif  kiiuwiiif;  what  prn^rriM  wt*  nn«  inakinu  hero  in  improving 
oiir  ^fivmiiiiMit.  We  arff  I  think,  in  the  rif^ht  road  fit*  improvement,  f(»r  we  ar« 
niakin;;  exfierimentH.  I  dunot  op|M»H«' aU  that  M'em  wron>;,  for  the  niultitmle  are 
nitire  rtl'ei'tiiany  net  ri^ht  Ity  ex|M*rienee  than  kept  from  K<>>nff  wron^  hy  reiinoning 
witli  them.  Ami  I  think  we  are  daily  mure  and  more  enli^hteneil,  84i  that  I  hnveno 
douht  of  our  nhtatnin^  in  a  tew  yearn  aM  nineh  piihlie  felieity  art  ii^iutd  government  in 
rapahleiit'att'nrdinf;.  YimrnewHpaiN'rsare  tille«l  with  lirtitiouH  AeeonntHof  anan'hy, 
eont'iiKifin,  dintreHM*^.  and  niiMTieH  we  are  mipiKXied  !«»  he  invidveil  in,  an  coime- 
i|ncnr«>M  of  thi*  Kevoliition;  antl  the  f«*w  remaining;  friendH  f»f  the  (dd  f^overnment 
anions  on  t^ikf  painn  to  maf^nify  every  little  inconvi^uience  a  change  in  the  oonrK*  of 
•-onmi<>ri't>  mav  havef>rra4ioniH|. 

Fraiiklin*S4*a]m  remark  at  a  time  when  the  (%»ii  federal  ion  was  greatly 
in  dainger  by  such  c«mimotions  as  ShayV  Keliellion,  that  ^^  we  are  mak- 
ing experiments,**  n^calls  tleA'crMm^s  opinitm  of  that  insiirre4*tion: 

'S4»4*  th«'  addreiia  of  the  AitMemhly,  Higelow,  Vol.  IX,  p.  248. 
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CfminHitifinA  *tii%  r  nutliiuK  tbrrjitrninis;  they  arv  a  proof  thmt  the  |i^p1««  have  lib* 
rriv  t'liiiii^li.  atiil  I  lotilil  iini  wish  th«>tu  If *m  than  Ihry  havo.  If  thi*  hapiiiaeaaof 
111*  111:11^  i*t  till-  fHiiplr  i-aii  Im*  iirrand  liy  Ihci  orraaicmal  i*x|iriiaM* of  a  liUlo  t«Bi|ier 
iii»«  mill  tlH-ti.  fir  f\i  II  nf  11  liltti*  IiKmnI,  IC  will  In*  a  prerioiia  parrhaat*. 

Tf»piitiifli  tlirM*  i-rrtiri*  Uto  iM*\ere]y  would  lir  toanppreaa  th»  only  aafegnanl  of  the 
piitili«'  lilH'ri\ . 

A  little  rtUlIifti  iiiiw  anil  th^n  i«  a  pNNl  thin};.  *  *  •  A11  ohacrvaiimi  uf  thia 
tnith  -liuiihl  ri-mlf  r  b«»iirat  rrpnMiraii  |«i»%rnHirH  mtniild  in  thi'ir  pnniubnifnt  cif  rv* 
bflliiiiiii  ai*  u«>t  til  iliM  iiiiraic«*  tlivni  toci  much.  It  is*  a  niedirim*  n^'Mwary  for  Che 
Miiinil  b^nltli  i*f  ^11%  iTiiiuriil. 

lltttM  I  I  alriiLitr  an  iniinrrertion  in  ont-  of  the  tbirt««n  Ktatf«  in  the  etmnm  of 
r|r\rn  \t  iir*    *     *  Mnii»nnlii  tn  «mio  in  any  part  it-alar  Statr  in  one  hundrMl  and 

f4>rt>  -Hrvrn  >«';iim,  ^v  a  rfntnr>'  and  u  half.  Thin  woiihl  not  lie  near  an  many  M  have 
hApp«*n«-d  ill  :iii\  |>rtor  i:f»\i'nini«>nt  that  liaHf%-fr  fxintwl;  mithat  we  idiall  have  the 
ditr«'ri'n«  t-  lM-t«i  til  a  It^lit  and  n  lii*a%-y  p»\i*rnnirnt  an  Hear  isain. 

Tun  hiiitiir>  pr<M| nrt*  a  liialury  uf  a  n*lN*]lioii  imi  bonoraldy  nmdnrted  *  *  • 
(•inI  fnrliid  lliat  wr  filiiiiilil  ••««t  In*  tw«*nty  yeani  withont  nnrh  a  n«lH»llion  •  •  • 
What  niiruirit^  a  Uw  liv«-»  liw*t  in  a  century  «ir  two?  Thr  tree  «if  liberty  mnat  ^ 
rriri'i»hcil  fmni  time  tn  tini<*  with  th«*  bluotl  of  patriota  and  tyraota.  It  in  ita  natural 
niantirr. 

Fiiiiikliti  wmxv  to  Dr.  Shiploy  lielore  Shay'H  Ueliellion;  Jefferaon 
writes  attor  it.  The  ilift'ereut  view  wbioh  eai'h  takoH ot*  tlnit  luant  threat- 
fiiiiiir  ii|insiii|;  illiistrateK  4|iiit4*  |ierf««ctly  the  difloiviiee  lietweeii  the 
two  men  ill  tlirir  opiiiioiiH  of  froveriinieiit.  It  is  in  tbiM  letter  to  Dr. 
Slit|il«*y  tliat  Fraiikliu,  in  aekiiowltHlgiiiK  the  rec^Mpt  of  Piiley'ii  Moral 
IMiilosopliy,  tilts ti: 

Tlic  iirw  licxtk  >iMi  i;.ivt*  ntf  *  *  *  I  think  irrnerally  well  writtrn  and  likely  to 
do  t:ti«M| ;  tb«tii{«)i  th«-  n-a«linie  time  nf  nMiat  people  in  of  latr  ho  taken  up  with  Mewa- 
pii|M'r4  aiitl  lull*'  |m  ri<M|ira|  |»aniphlrtii.  that  few  nowailaya  venture  to  attrmpt  nad- 
in»:  a  <|ti.irrii  \n|iiiiif  I  1ia\r  .idniircil  to  M<«»that,  in  Ihelaat  rentnry.  a  fullo^**Bar- 
tfiii  i*n  Mi-t.iiH  hit)\."  «%tni  ihrfiUKh  mx  fNlitionn  in  aiNitit  twenty  yearn.  We  kftTe^  1 
|irlii\f.  iiii«if  ri-.iili  r<»  now.  Iml  ih»I  ofnnrh  larue  biMikfi.' 

Fi:iiikliii  aiitiri|i;iti*il  tliedays  of  thenMNlem  newH|ia|ier,  anil  of  little 
iMNik**.  i'i»iti|H-iiilioiiH,  rciinpreheiiHive,  and  entertaining.  It  will  here- 
niemlN-te«l  Tli:it  lit*  :iilviN«ate<l  Ki^'i>iK  **  little  lnNikii  with  yplt  ediseaaad 
n^l  <-nvfr>**  a<«  pii/rs  to  the  rhihiren  in  liiH  KngliHli  iM'h<K»l. 

Ill  flu*  *>aiiie  Iftterlie  H|MMks  ofilesith: 


till*  I  •li.ill   -'itriiii  i«*  iKOh  l«fA  rr|ert*t.  a!*.  ha\in|t  MN*n  dnrins  a  long  life) 
«l«  .il  ■•!  tliit  w  ••!!«>   I  {•■•  I  u  i;rii«  lUK  I  iincw*ity  lo  In*  a<«|naiiit«*«l  with  ft<iine  cither; 
f  All  •littrtnllv.  '-^'i)'  rii.il  t  ••iiitili-iif  I*.  r*i*icii  my  i»|iirtl  to  ihi*  rnndnrt  of  thai 
.iihI  ::>«-«I   I'mr.'  ••!  ii..i!ikiiiil  «hti  •  rt  at«-«l  ii.  anti  mh«ilia*»  mi  t>rarionsly  |iraCe(le4 

4111I  |>f  i>>.|>i  ••  <l  i<>«-  tr-  ■■'  i!i\  I  til  til  In  tlif  |iir«i  lit  Imtir 

Having  l.ir;:i-l>  f\li.iu-*t«*4|  tlirreMiiireeKof  tliin  world  he  wjindeflinMa 
i»t  «\|HiiiiM'iinii::  in  ;in«itlHT.  and  Hltlioiit  donht  he  desired  no  other 
iiiiiiiiii7.i]ir\  fli.iii  tli4' loiitiiitiatitPii  of  till*  life  uliirh  he  had  liveil  iivthin 
ui'iM.iirtaiiiii-u'  II  Mil. 1 1  |N-rfi-«'ti<*n.«»hM'rviii^|iheiioinena.andn*fneterinf||; 
lii'4 1  nih  )ii>i4»ii-  4  urn  «-niin^  tliriii.  iiiid  f*ontnl>nttn^  a^  far  ai«  |iOMiibleto 
Mil-  «jt'nfi.il  U4lr.iit-  4if  tlie  inhaliitaiita  of  aiititlier  ncirld. 

I  or  1.1-   !•  ii«  r  .*?   !(••    linn-  to  tbr  I'likf  4lr  U  I^Nhifituiauld,  April    15.    1787,  MO 
ili|;rl.>«,  \..:    I\.  !•   J»rf». 
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VVIiih»  Frank liii*K  luiiul  tiiriiod  to  tlio  mysteries  vvvr  with  curiosity  he 
found  congenial  eiuiiloynient  in  some  ot*  tlio  prartic^il  interests  of  tliis 
worhl.  On  the  Sth  of  the  followiii;^  April  he  ucknowled;^es  in  a  h^tt'er 
to  his  sister  tlie  receipt  of  a  Im)x  of  soai» — 

Tli«*  (iiihstaiic«*  of  wliirli  u|>|NNirH  Ut  he  vory  ^^chmI,  hut  On  ('onHiKtiMicr  liiid  prohalily 
boen  atfpcttMl  liy  (he  frimt,  for  iiiih-8H  vory  tciiih-rly  and  raiitioiiMly  haiidhMl,  \\ns 
rakpH  woiihl  rriimhh*  into  litlh^  piorcH  h<*t\\(MMi  oiio'rt  (1iip>rH.  I1ow-«'vrr,  having  an 
opportunity  of  Handing  sonic  to  my  friond.H  in  Franroy  who  much  ailniinM]  what  f 
had  of  yon  formorly.  I  with  murh  lUthfuIty  took  out  twrnty-two  raken,  uhich  I 
wrafipod  Heparatoly  in  H|M)n^y  pap(*r.  hoping  that,  as  th«\v  driod^  they  nii^ht  conHftU- 
date,  and  the  intinit4*  nuinbor  of  litth*  rrarkrt  that  apiM^arcd  in  t4ieni  ht>  rN»sfd  and 
the  parts  a^nin  nuited,  and  ao  I  sent  them  away  in  a  Hniall  hox. 

The  attention  which  he  gives  to  his  sister's  iniptTfect  so.i])  sii^^ests 
that  \w  was  still  th(*  son  of  th<'  t^iUow  chandler,  and  kindly  rc^^anltul 
of  the  practical  cont^erns  of  his  )>el(»ved  sister,  for  he  concludes  his 
letter: 

Draw  npfui  nit»  for  t)it*  expenM«  of  the  soap,  and  yonr  hill  sliall  h«*  paiil  on  si^ht. 

It  was  in  the  year  ITSti  that  the  |M»oplo  who  had  crossed  over  the 
nmiintains  and  settleil  in  the  country  n<»w  calh^d  Tenness«»<*,  jrjivc  to 
their  new  connuonwealth  the  name  of  Franklin.  The  name  of  tin*  new 
country  for  a  few  years  was  Franklin  or  Frankhind,  antl  it  is  an  evi- 
tlence  of  the  atlection  in  which  Hr.  Franklin  was  held  by  his  iimntry- 
men,  who  have  ^iven  his  name  to  many  counties,  towns,  and  public  in 
stitiitionsj 

It  was  in  1  TSi;  that  the  celebrated  letter  to  Thomas  Paine  was  written, 
ni  which  Franklin  advisi\s  him  that  slnudd  he  i>ublish  his  A^e  of  Kea- 
son,  whos4»  reasons  w<»re  subtle  and  mij^ht  prevail  with  sonu»  readers 
but  would  not  succeed  in  chan^in^  the  ;^enoral  sentiments  of  mankind, 
and  the  conscipicnce  of  printing;  tlu'  piece  would  Ih"  that  a  pvat  deal 
of  odium  would  In>  drawn  u]nui  its  author  and  no  one  would  be  IxMie- 
tifed:  "He  that  spits  against  the  wiiitl,  spits  in  his  own  face/'- 

The  eni-res]NUidence  of  tin*  closing  years  of  Franklin's  life  alN>uiHls 
ih  H'terene«»s  to  religious  matters  and  illustrates  the  public  interest 
that  was  taken  in  Franklin's  own  relijrious  views. 

He  was  ehM-ted  in  17^7  a  dele;;ate  to  the  convention  which  revisetl  the 
(»1d  <'on federation  and  pn>]M»sed  a  iM'tter  ronstitution;  but  he  said  that 
thou;:h  he  was  to  Ik'  one  in  that  business  he  doubtt'd  whether  his  mal 
ady  wouhl  permit  him  ^ivin^j:  constant  attention.    There  is  evidence 
that  he  was  prestMit  at  the  mectiii;;s  <if  the  convention  except  on  the 

'AiTordinj*  t«»  the  ronMiis  of  1K!K)  tlion*  wi-n*  in  thi»  I'nlttMl  Stati*H  twenty -f«nir 
Kmnkiin  ronntirs.  thirty-thn*«*  t4»wn'«  raUtMl  Franklin.  on«»  Krnnklin  rity.onr  I'rank- 
liti  CornerM.  fine  Franklin  ('ri>Hii  Koads,  on**  Frankhnilalo,  one  Franklin  Ih  pot.  i»ne 
Franklin  Falln,  t\%o  Franklin  Fnrna«-fi«.  oni>  Franklin  Forks,  imio  Franklin  t;ro%'r, 
one  Franklin  Iron  WorkH,  two  Franklin  MilN.  nue  IVanklin's  Millh.  two  FraMklin 
Parks.  nn«'  Franklin  Sipiare.  two  Franklin  Statitmrt.  ff>ar  Franklintons.  oni*  Frank- 
lintitt^n.  hix  Franklinvilh's.  and  one  Frankland. 

•Sre  h-tter  of  .runt-  l.'i,  ITSfi,  liiKeh»w  IX.  p.  'MK     Also  April  !•.  17A7,  itirm,  ]i.  Mil. 
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orranion  f if  t1i«*  «»|NMiiiiK  of  Fraokliu  and  MarHhall  i *ollege.  Hih malady 
pH'Vt-rif*^!  Iiirii  frf<|ii4-ntly  fmin  walking,  but  he  atniggled  againat  the 
diM*HJM*  and  t^Nik  an  mni-li  4*\en-iHe  vkH  iioasihle.  He  waH  aftenranla 
abl«*  U»  fsiy  ill  a  letter  to  h'w  Miater,  September  20.  1787: 

Tlir  rftiivriitiitn  fiiiiihml  lh«»  ITlli  iontiinl.  I  alirnded  thr  huaiiM-M  of  it  fire  hoars 
to  «*%-rrr  <1m\  frtiiii  ttn*  lii-|siDiiin|{.  which  UsoaMifaiDg  mori-  thau  four  months.  Yoa 
maj  jii'lk'*'  friiiu  thtict*  that  my  health  rcmtiniiea;  anne  tell  mr  I  tonk  hrttor,  mad 
fbrr  »ii|i|iiMU*  ti'f*  <lail>  ri«*r«'i«M>  of  isoinK  aoil  retuming  from  th«*  8tatohniiae  haa 

iliiiif  lit**  i;imm|. 

Tliir«  iefi-n*rii««  t<>  hia  health  and  of  hia  jcoing  and  retnniing  fVom  the 
Ht»t«'h«MiM*  is  tilt*  \h'M  «'videti4*e  we  have  of  the  plai-e  a'here  the  Con- 
Htitiitioii  i»r  thi*  riiit4*<l  StateH  wan  made.' 

llirt  ^»ork  III  till*  ronventicin  wan  im|N>rtant,  and  hia  (virreapondence 
during  tlu*  Tiiii««  is  intereatini;.    To  J 4>fler8i»n  he  wrote,  April  19^1787: 

Our  Ktitmil  r«iiiMiiiitiiiti  i«  griierally  thought  drfrrti^r,  and  a  rooveotKNii«  Aral 
|irii|MiM  •!  It\  Virgin  1. 1.  :«ii«l  <«ia*'f*  r«*<  iimin«-DfIe<l  hy  Congrma,  ih  In  awa6inhl<<  here  next 
nioiitli,  fii  r«-M'*«  It  .iihI  |irii|M*4«t;iiiti*n4lDii*iita.  The  drlcgatrA fsrtirrally  apfiointacl, aa 
far  ai  I  li  tw-  h«  iT'I  (•!  iheiii.  arr  ui<-n  of  rharacter  for  prndrnr**  ami  ability*  no  thai  I 
hii|H*  i*mmm\  frmii  tlit'ir  iii«-««tiiig.  Incl«-«H|,  if  if  dura  uot  do  giNid  it  ranut  do  ham,  aa  it 
%»ill  •Ih'M  rli.tt  ui'  li  wf  imt  wiMliiui  fntiugh  among  um  to  govern  oumrlrra;  aad  will 
•iiri-ti;:(litii  ihi-  i*piiipiii  iif  iMiiiir  |Militiral  writers,  that  fiopalar  goTeraaieDtB  ran  not 
Imig  »ti|i|Mir I  til*  ill -tU*** 

I  (Mil  not  .H|MMk  ill  d««taii  of  FranklinV  Hervicea  in  the  Convention; 
thry  wiTe  iiDi  int'e.rior  in  im|Mirtani-e  Uf  any  of  hiH  aaMNfiatea.  The 
rhar.i«'t4*r  nf  lii*<  sii;rfC('^tioiiM  iiii|;lit  In*  antiripate<l  fniin  the  esperieiiGe 
III  liiH  lifr:  III-  Mill;;!!!  to  harmonize  the  difTereiin^H  between  theStaleai 
and  he  .ipplii-tl  in  thi*  problem  liefore  the  Oiuveiition  the  prieeiplea 
aoi-k«'d  «>iir  III  his  diplomatic  ex|ieri«*nee.  Ilia  «>piiMonrt  were  that  each 
State  ^htHihl  )ia\f  ifpial  hit flfrai^e,  whir h  nhoiild  be  in  pro|K>rlion  to  the 
Kiitii^  .14  tti:ill\  I  •>iitriliiit4'd  by  the  n*a|NN*tive  Statea  to  the  NatioiUll 
Tir.i*«iii>  t'r*iiM  i.iM"^  or  internal  exeiM- in  the  States.  F rank Un*a  pre* 
dotiiiii.inr  iftiM  \\.i«  «*t|iiality  of  repn*M*utatioii;  his  obj«*«?t  waa  to  pvo- 
m«iti'  rlif  ^fint.il  urit'arr  by  the  maintenaiiri*  of  Mieli  e^iuality,  whhrh 
wu"*  M  iiiit  il  li\  iIm*  dmiblr  fy^^tem  of  n*pn 'Mentation  in  the  Senate  and 
th«*  lli*ii'«4*  tit  Ii4  pifM*iitativ«*s. 

lilt  i"M--:iij  ••!  !•  tilt  c'lifiMiiiiiiioti  I  t»o  »f»  III  ,11  niiiiitiiHl.itf  all  the  different  ialiV- 
f*«i-  I   •      •..«..%!      .  ii'itn  nit  t.i^k;  .iriil.  |M'rli.i|M.  ufirr  all.  it  iii:iy  not  Iw*  nnai?M 

«i'ii  t!>  -I'. X  ifi  ihi*  iliMiri-iit  >t.it«-*  tli.it  III*' ('otivvfitioii  haa  given  aaffX- 

Arii|<;*  xiit    I'lif  till  ir  I '•iia|il«T.itM*ii.      \Vr  have  iluu**  i»iir  ht«t  AOd  It 

I  III-,  -.•ririiiii  rif  illii->iiat4*s  Fiankiin**i  opinion  that  a  nnion  iapemm- 
iiiiti.  .I'*  if  'i.i^Mk  |n>\\c*i- tif  i«'ad|ii*«fiii|;  it.M'lf  to  thf  roiiditiuna.  Thia, 
.!«  \ti*  li.iM  .1  t\.  •-  ()i«-  National  idra.  atid  Franklin  i**  the  rhief  north- 
•'III  t\|M-  ..!  Mn  •  v{HiH|tiiiii  of  thi<«  iii«*a  in  thi*  «*iuht4*4*nth  «*«*ntury, 

I  1. Ill  I.':  t.  -  :i.r!  ii-ii««*  III  thi*  run  vent  ion  aoii  the  general  aigiiature  to 
till'  <  o-i 'r:Mi*i«>!i  .it   !a<«t :  tin*  h|kii*Ii  wliieh  he  delivertsl  on  that  oecA- 

I'lif  'M  '^i  iifiiii  I***  on  i*h«iia»ii  slreet,  tifluw  rtitth  •ireel.  Philadelphia. 
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sion  w«  have  ulreudy  qiioUnl.'  We  know  tluit  tlie  Convention  was 
frequently  inhunnonions,  ami  there  were  serious  thivatenin^s  ol'  the 
IHTUianent  interrupt  ion  of  its  ]>roee4Mlings;  it  was  in  reeo<;nition  of  the 
(lander  of  sueh  a  ealainity  that  Fmnklin  made  his  eelebrateil  motion — 

Tlint  h«*iift*tbrth  jirnyi^rM,  iii»ploriii)(  the  uHHistanct*  of  lioavrti  aiul  its  liIesHiii^^N  uu 
(»iir  flflilxTutioiiH.  )ii*  held  in  this  UHHetiil»ly  every  luoriiiiif^  hefi>re  vrv  proceiMl  t<i  hiitii- 
ii<*!^;  :iii<l  that  one  or  iiion'  of  the  clorjiry  of  thi.s  city  hi^  retiuoHtiMl  tnoihriatc  in  that 

iMTViii-. 

Thi»  i  'onvention,  however,  exeept  three  or  fouriM*rsons,  thon;^ht  prayer 
unnecessary.     It  was  in  ofl'erin^  thi.s  motion  that  Franklin  said: 

lu  tlii'^  situation  of  thiH  aHHruihly,  Kropin^,  as  it  w(t«^.  in  the  ihirk  to  tin<I  jiolitii-al 
truth,  ami  Kcurre  ahle  to  distiiiguiHli  it  >vbfn  pn'HenttMl  to  uh.  how  has  it  hap)>«*niMl, 
Hir.  that  wo  havH  not  liithiTto  onre  thoii^^ht  of  hunihiN  applying  to  the  Father  of 
l.i>;htH  t4»  illuuiiuate  our  uiidf-nttaniliu^rRf  In  tht*  lifginiiing  of  th<*  i-ontc^^t  with 
Hrit:iin.  when  we  wi*re  Hennihle  of  dun^eir,  we  ha<l  <laily  prayers  in  thiM  room  for  tho 
Divine  protertion.  Our  praytT*. hir,  were  heiiril,  and  they  were^r:i«-iouHl\  an.swere*!. 
All  of  UM  who  were  engaged  in  the  HtniKK^**  i*'*''*!^**'^'**  <*^^^*>'^'*'*1  frequent  iuHtaneesof 
u  HUperintendin}r  Pn)videnee  in  our  favor.  To  that  kind  Trovideneo  wo  owe  this 
happ\  opportunity  of  oouHuhinf(  in  ]H':tt-i>  on  the  nifuuH  of  eHtahliHhin^  our  future 
national  felicity.  And  have  we  now  forbid  ten  that  powt*rful  Krieml,  or  do  we  im- 
agine we  no  longer  need  itH  artHintaneef  I  ha\e  lived.  Hir.  a  long  time,  and  the  longer 
I  live  the  nion*  ronvineing  proofs  1  hee  of  this  truth,  that  Hod  tforrt-MH  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  And  if  a  Nparntw  ean  not  fall  to  the  grountl  without  IUh  notire.  is  it  prohalde 
that  an  I'Uipire  ean  rise  without  Ili.t  aidf  \Vv  have  lM*en  aHMured,  nir.  in  the  .saered 
writings*  that  "e\ee]»t  the  Lonl  huild  the  hiuiKe,  they  lahor  in  v;*in  that  huild  it.*' 
1  tinnly  iKdieve  thi.i,  and  I  uIho  helifve  that  without  liiH  eoneurriug  aid  we  Hhall 
Mueeeed  in  thia  political  huilding  no  lH'tt«'r  than  the  huildem  <»f  Hal»el;  we  Khali  lie 
dividtnl  hy  our  little,  partial.  local  interestri;  our  jirojects  will  hv  confounded,  and 
we.  ourN«flv«'»,  shall  iKM'ouie  a  reproach  ami  a  hy-word  down  to  future  agen.  And, 
what  is  worm*,  mankind  may  hereafter,  from  thiH  unfortunate  instanc«\  ilcKpair  of 
eHtaldishing  govi-rnnient  hy  human  wisilom  and  leave  it  to  chance,  war,  and  cou(|ueHt. 

Franklin's  comments,  in  his  letters  to  his  friemls,  on  the  adoption  of 
the  (Constitution,  emphasi/e  man}*  of  his  opinions  already  known  to  U8. 
To  Mr.  M.  Lv  Veilhird,  February  17,  17H8:' 

1  M4iit  \ou.  with  my  hint,  a  copy  of  the  new  fonhtitution  propositi  for  the  United 
StatfH  h\  the  late  (tcneral  Convention.  I  sent  one  aUo  to  our  excellfut  friend,  tho 
Duke  de  la  KiN-hefoucauhl.  I  attended  tht*  husineHS  of  the  Convention  faithfullv  for 
four  moiitliH.  Inclosetl  you  have  the  hiHt  Mpffrh  I  madv  in  it.  Six  States  have  already 
.'idopted  thf  Constitution,  and  th«'re  i^  now-  little  douht  of  itn  heing  acceptiMl  hy  a 
HUtlicit'ol  numher  to  carry  it  into  execution,  if  not  imn*ediately,  h\  the  whole.  It  l.as, 
ho\\4N«T.  met  with  ^reat  <i]»p«»sitiou  in  miuh-  States,  for  we  are  at  preH4*nt  a  natntn  of 
poUtit  iauH.  And  though  thi-rc  is  a  general  dri'ad  of  giving  t4Hi  much  pt»wer  to  our 
goviTUiiiH.  I  think  wc  are  more  in  dang«-r  irom  t4io  little  ohislience  in  the  governe<l. 
We  Hhall.  iiH  Miu  siippfMr,  have  impi»^tH  on  trade  ami  custom-houiii's.  not  hecAUS4* 
othtT  iiatiouH  have  them,  hut  Ih*cuuh4*  wi*  can  not  at  prei«eut  <lo  without  them.  Wt* 
want  to  iii<«charge  our  puldic  delit  o4*caitiiined  hy  the  hite  war.  Direct  taxes  are  not 
•41  e;iNi)\  h'vied  on  the  Si  antily  s<'ttled  inhaliitants  t>f  our  wid4*-ext4-nded  «'ountry ; 
and  wh.tt  is  pai>l  in  the  prior  of  merchaudiw*  is  felt  lf*.M  liy  thr  i-onsunier.  and  less 
the  cauH4<  of  complaint.  When  wc  are  out  t»f  deht  we  may  lea\e  our  trade  tnM*.  for 
our  tirdinary  charges  of  goTeruuient  will  not  be  great. 

>  Page  IS. 
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On  th«*  ."itli  ot  .liiiM*  tbllowiii^  lie  writer  to  ThurleM  W.  F.  DuinaB: 

I  ai*|iiii\r  iiiii«  h  iif  till*  priori |i]f ft  uf  the  roiifi^lfsrary  of  tht*  iivutrul  iM»wi*ni,  anA 
aiu  ii«it  iiiil\  I  Ml  rr'>|K*«'linK  ih«*  Kbi|i«  ua  I  lit*  Iioun«  nf  a  frimiil,  thoit|ch  fontaiiiing  the 
i:<mnU  I  if  :iii  «fi*iii>  .  lull  I  vwn  wUh,  for  the  nuke  of  hnuiauity,  that  tht*  law  of  na- 
tioiiH  iii.-iy  Im*  t'liitht-r  improved  liy  «let«*ruiitiiui;  that  t*%-c*ii  iu  time  of  war  all  thoee 
kiu«U  iif  iic*o|iI«-  wlio  an*  empli»y<-U  in  pro«*uriii}{  i*uliaiBteuc-«*  for  th«*  apeciea,  or  in  ex- 
rhanKiiiK  th**  mi i-«Jt:iri«*H  or  coDVt*iiit*nc«« of  lift*,  which  are  for  the coiuiuou  henefit 
of  luaiikiiMl.  »iit-h  iu*  hiialtaJidturD  on  th<*ir  lauiU,  tlHhrniM*ii  in  their  barkn,  and 
tr^ilrr-  ill  iiiijiujfil  vt-MifU,  hhall  hi-  |irnuittrd  to  pnNMH.'atr  thtilr  iievpral  lunorrut 
ami  ii<M-fiil  <iii|i|n\uifntit  withont  int«*rruption  or  uioleatation.  nnd  nothing  taken 
fnmi  tlifiii.  rvtii  \%hrii  wuntMl  hy  the  •*nruiy,  hut  on  i»ayinK  a  fairprire  for  the 
•anir. 

Fr.iiikliii  iti('or|N»nit4Nl  tliiH  idea  iu  the  last  diplomatic  ai-t  of  his  life — 
the  triMty  with  PrusMia — which  was  so  highly  <*ouiineuded  by  Wash- 
iiiKt«»ii. 

On  tilt*  l.'ith  ot  May,  I7H1,  in  his  letter  to  Samuel  <\)OiK*r,  expressing 
M'ntiniintH  on  tlir  adoption  of  the  new  «*imstitutiou  of  Maswu*hiisetts, ' 
h«*  ii^ain  illn>tr;iti'.s  his  faith  in  the  |Niwer  ofthe  {HNiple  to  adjust  them- 
m*lv«*>  to  new  ron4litionA: 

It  gni-»  mr  i*Tfnt  iiltMtiin*  to  Irani  that  yoar  m-w  f«m»titution  is  at  Ivngth  aetUed 
mih  iM*  Kfi^t  :i  lit-;:!!-!*  of  iiii:iniiuity  anil  grnmil  nat  in  fart  ion.  It  iirrua«  to  uiv  npoft 
thr  whitlf  :iii  t  \<  •  '!•  lit  cNir,  and  that  if  thiTf  arr  aiMui*  |iarta  that  one  might  have 
«iiiht-«|  a  111  I  If  tlitti  n-nt  ttirv  aic  hu«  h  un  roiild  nut  in  thi*  prraent  iitate  of  things  ha%*e 
lirrn  wrll  ••lit.iiti*it  ntht  rw iM*  th.iii  thry  an*,  and  if  hy  r\|N*rii*ure  fouud  incou^'ealnnt 

will  |iiiil*.»M\   !••   •  )iaii|2t-il  hrrruttrr. 

lit-  ilisaii|iii»\«'«l  thi'  proviHiun  in  the  4*4mstitntiou  for  public  taxation 
X*t  iii.iiiitani  ili«*  «'lrr;;y;  ilid  not  think  it  riKht  to  tax  Quakers  and 
otliiM^  wliii  «!•*  n*it  approVf  of  the  New  KuKhiiid  (HTlesiastical  Hystem* 
anti  a«!MNat4il  that  aUdition  of  relifnoiiH  i|ualifi<'atuins  which  was 
ftti-«'t4'<l  III  M.i^^a«'hiiH««ttMin  IHJU,  and  before  the  close  ofthe  first  qaar- 
t4-i  oi  rill-  1*1  I'M  lit  r«-ntury  had  diKipittsired  from  nearly  all  the  Htate 
ron^tiriitioii.s.  i'tanklin,  like  •fefTersAin,  disaippn»ve«l  of  both  pro|i6rty 
ami  ifli^itiii-^  i|iialitirations  for  the  «*\errise  of  the  franchise. 

FiaiiklurH  (itiliiarian  ideas  ap|MMr  on  every  pa^e  «if  bin  writings. 
Tli«-  I'li-^tnni  III  .\iiieri«'a  of  planting;  ro\iK  of  tn*«*H  alon^c  our  streets* 
wlii«  li  li.i«  .nldiil  .1  tonrli  of  lN*aniy  to  tiur  townii,  Inul  the  apprti\'al  of 
ri.iiikliii.  x^li"  -^.iiit  ill  a  letter  to  Fraiin^  llopkinmiu  of  iK.'eniber  34, 


1  •>»     Ii-   '     ^....  .1.  Ii.mI  tw<t  fitw  «  til' tbvni  III  rvrry  oiif  tif  itur  •trt'Tt*.     The 
r>it  I  >:•    •!.•  T<  :   !   •      .^iii!*!  .ifl'iftl  ii«  Minn  «iilkin»;.   from  nur  Imrning  numnier 
kill-  '..•   ^  •  k  •:  .  •->liit  «•.••!  fill  M  .ilU  .lint  |iavi-iiirut«.  «iiuM,  I  t'lin*  «*ivr,  iu  thr 

liii|>t>  *:.•'  I'll. .ii*it  nil*,  aiupl     t umiNiia;!!*- tlic*  Iimv  of  a  hoiua?  now  and 

tl.*  .  !  -  :    •  ■     ■     •il'l  U   I) 4r^|iitiiii;  liut  a  tit'«<  ik  MMiii  tdlrtk  and  a«a&ee 

art    i{  !.  .     •-   •  :  .   i.i:«-li'>4irh*MM|,  lu.iy  Im*  4ti*H  n  iM'fort*  llif  vugiiit-fi  arri^i*. 

|i    1^  I:.*:..  •  .r>if  th.ii  an  ai;;iinirtit  iiom  e«»uinion  for  the  planting  of 
tit  1-^.  ili<  .I'liiirtMii.il  li«-aiity  id'  tin*  <«trtN*t,  is  n<»t  KUi;};eJit4*«l  by  Franklin* 

!>■..  \ittii     '      •    *'.■.'    .-II.   Ml.     llll«   |IUI|||,    p.     171 

n .-.«i  1  .f  -■       I  !7**t>,  ihr  i»ul>  <iiit<  t»f  ibr  rightt«uth'Crntur3  Statr  conatim- 

tAi*b*  ifiw  III  1  r-«   4  »•  4iiH-ui|r«l  in  lKJt<  Ui  abiduh  rrligiiMiM  iiualiScaliona. 
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It  probably  did  not  ucvwv  t<>  him.  Soldoin  iii<liM*d  d«H»s  he  jidvo<'ate  the 
beautiful  when  the  utilitarian  is  also  an  argument,  lie  was  somewhat 
of  a  Philistine  in  his  notions,  and  his  eonst^int  repetition  of  the 
as<*ful  and  the  bern^thnal  resolves  his  whoh^  scheme  of  edneati<m  into 
abroad  system,  whieh,  thouf^h  promoting  the  jjeneral  welfare,  would 
be  none  the  less  stron^j  if  eml>ellished  with  an  element  of  the  beautiful. 
To  Franklin  the  e.(N»lin<;  shade  of  the  tree  and  the  eonsiMpient  improved 
health  of  the  iidmbitant^  was  the  ehief  n^ason  for  planting  the  trees 
along  our  streets,  but  we  oceasionally  yearn  in  Franklin's  writings  for  a ' 
few  wonls  that  would  intimatt^  an  oreasional  appreeiation  of  a  thing 
that  was  not  merely  an  industrial  improvement  or  an  instrument  for 
material  comfort.  Franklin  was  detleient  in  the  sense  of  the  beautiful 
and  throughout  his  scheme  for  the  education  of  rhihlren,  and  in  what- 
Hoever  intimatiouR  of  his  ideas  of  education  there  may  be  sc»attered 
through  his  works,  we  can  gather  little  that  encourages  the  study  of  art 
for  art's  sake.  Tie  was  f<md  of  umsi«*  and  was  a  discriminating  listener. 
We  should  not  forget  that  the  American  colonies  were  meagerly  sup- 
plicHl  with  beautiful  things,  that  their  amusements  were  somewhat  rude, 
and  they  had  few  notions  of  the  artistic  in  education.  Franklin,  too, 
vrsk»  born  in  New  England,  and  the  plain,  substantial  comforts  of  his  New 
England  home  always  satistied  hiH  ideals  of  life.  As  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  artistic  in  his  own  training  and  education,  he  made  no  provision 
for  it  in  the  education  of  others.  We  may  say,  then,  that  in  the  whole 
effort  of  American  e<lucation  to  teach  the  beautiful  in  art,  nuisic,  paint- 
ing, and  drawing  we  have  an  education  which  was  not  begun  by  Frank- 
lin. \U\}  in  our  industrial  schools,  our  technical  schools,  our  manual- 
training  Hchools,  and  our  means  for  teaching  and  iU'quiring  skill  in  the 
applied  arts  we  have  the  consummation  of  Franklin's  most  cherished 
notions  in  education. 

From  Bayne's  journal  we  have  a  brief  but  interesting  account  of 
Fninklin'sc4»nversjiti(m  on  a  number  of  im]Mirtaiit  matters.  «Tohn  Hayne, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Samuel  Kommill}',  visited  Franklin  at  Passy 
in  August,  178.'^.     It  is  of  this  visit  that  Kommily  wrote  in  his  journal: 

Of  aU  tho  o«*l(*brutt*(l  ]MT»«otiH  whom  in  my  lifo  I  havr  chunrcd  to  nm*.  Dr.  Fniiikliii. 
both  fhini  hiH  iippiNiranro  niid  his  ronvi^rsntion.  MM'iiinl  to  in«*  the  inoKt  nMiiark.-ihh*, 

The  (*onversation  on  Ann*rican  i>olitics  led  Dr.  Franklin  to  express 
his  iMdief  in  univ«'rsal  siitVragc.  lie  said  he  tlnmght  that  *'the  all  of 
one  man  was  as  dear  to  him  as  the  all  of  anotlKM*;**  though  heexclud<*d 
iVvMU  participation  in  the  tranchise  miniu's,  servants,  and  others  lialde 
to  undue  intluence.  We  should  not  forget  that  at  this  time  religious 
and  pro|»ertyqualith'at ions  obtained  in  nearly  all  the  American  States, 
and  the  aiNilition  of  these  (ptalituMtiiuis  di«l  not  conn*  until  Franklin 
bad  lN*en  dead  lilt}' years.  Franklin's  love  of  mankinil  led  him  toadvo- 
cute  maiih(N>d  suftrage,  and  he  stands  with  the  Jefli^rsiinian  scluxd, 
in  this  re8£>ect. 

In  thin  converKition  Franklin  a«lvanced  a  favorite  notion  of  hic9 — that 
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he  inrliiiHl  **t«i  ilotibt  oftlie  neoemity  of  having  tearherftormiiiiBtenfbi 
the  expresN  |iiir|iofM»iiriiiHtniHiii|;:  the  people  in  their  religionii  dntieSi^ 
and  ii|i|»n»VHl  nt'  the  nystein  among  the  QiiakerH,  who  have  no  preach* 
eris  their  ukmIi*  cif  instnirtion  encouraging  all  to  partieipate  in  the 
meeting  who  think  thenuielvea  qualified  to  contribute  to  the  welfkre  of 
their  iiiMglilNirs. 

lie  thought  that  the  general  ]»ea(*e  of  Enro|»e  might  be  secured  if  the 
p4»iiers  wtiiiM  *•  refer  all  dinputeN  between  each  other  to  some  third 
perwtn  tir  si-t  of  men  or  power.  Other  nationa,  Heeing;  the  ailvantage 
of  this,  would  gradually  acirede«  and  perhaiM  in  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hinidrp«l  vearM  all  Kuroi»e  would  be  iniiudecl."  His  mind 
M)  uni\ers»l  ill  itH  eonnideration  of  the  wanta  of  mankind  and  he 
HO  arruHtonii*«l  to  eoiiaider  matters  of  international  concern  that  he 
arriv«Hl  at  tli«*  s4i]ution  of  iiiteniational  difficultien— arbitration — ^gen- 
eratiouH  lH*fori-  it  wan  actually  employe^l.  The  humane  and  peaceftil 
methiNl  of  iirriviiig  at  a  judgment  in  disputea  between  nationa,  such 
an  has  \n^^u  \vttn«*HM^l  in  theaettlementof  t]ie  Alabama  claims,  cimfimns 
with  Fraiikltirrt  vi«*wM  expreaned  eighty-eight  yeara  before.  Thiaantid- 
INition  of  the  roiidition  of  international  afl'aira  of  the  ftiture  auggesta 
again  that  Kruiikliii  would  have  contributed  to  the  world  a  aysCemol 
inteniatioiiul  law  IijmI  none  existed  l>efore  his  day, 

AinidHt  tlM*  ian*H  of  public  office  his  mind  turned  t4»  thesceneaof  his 
lN>yhoo<i,  anil  th«*re  is  a  delightful  toiieh  of  nature  in  his  expression  o| 
his  fi>4*liii{;s  cotiriTiiiiig  his  native  pla4*e,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Suiael 
Hathrr,  writtt-n  at  rassy.  May  12,  17M: 

I  l<»nK  inurh  (u  ««-r  iii\  iiaiirr  |ilarr  Mid  to  lay  my  booM  thc*re.  I  left  It  la  1TB;  I 
ri«iti^l  It  in  17:Ct.  1713.  IT.'id,  IT&i.  lu  1773  I  wm  in  Kngland;  in  1776  I  ha/s  tk^t 
of  II.  but  ••iiilil  ipii  «-iit«*r  it,  l»ein](  in  tlir  poMcMion  of  th«  enemy.  I  had  hflipad  to 
hm\f  h«*rti  ih<  ri«  in  I  TO.  I»iit  nnild  n»t  obtjiin  my  dinmlaeion  from  thU  MnplograMal 
hrr«*,  .-tn«i  n<i%  1  f«-.ir  I  ^hall  n«*vrr  hare  that  happinmi.  My  heal  wiahea,  howi 
jtirn«l  im  ilf^ar  country:  KWo  prrpetmm*  It  i»  now  bleaaeil  with  an  excelleni 
•litntmn.     May  it  l.k«t  l<irever. 

Ft'w  iiii|r4-«l  of'  N«*w  Knghiiid  birth  are  there  who  do  not  feel  with 
Franklin  a  ••rritiiu' <lertin*  at  tim«*s  to  revisit  their  native  place,  Tkfl 
Ki<»hor  rraiikliii  that  the  efiiiatitution  of  his  native  place  night  be 
|MT|H*rnal  •*i*-in<«  in  |»r<M*i*K(i  of  fnltillineiit,  for  the  i*<>nstitutinn  of  1780^ 
uhnh  I'r.iiiklin  kufw.  remain^  thi*  MipriMne  hiw  of  Maaaachusettii. 

Tb«*  ••^ritii.ir*  uhirh  u«*  havt*  plsM'e<l  n|M)n  the  work  of  Frankliu  is 
f|iut«-  likf  111. It  \\\\u  \i  hiH  nintemiMiraries  pliM*«>«l  u|mmi  that  work.  On 
fhf  i:r»tiiiitMtil\.  iT'^l.the  <*4)unt  ilerani|M)niaties  writing  fWim Madridt 
.iikiMiultilu'i-il  TliMMi^'h  Mr.  <*aniirhai*L  a  letter  from  Franklin  a&d  a 
ri>lli-rriMh  III'  hi^  iiii>M-i*)laiitNMw  writing^>. 


All  tt.f«-  w 1. 1. '<.'<•    •  ••ritiirii^l  lir]  rihiliit  priKiffi  of  thnr  having  prvvfeeded 
A  otit'^n.t-.  .-..!••  ^•«1    with  fiirf*i^ht  ami    \i|tilaul    fur  thr  lirat  inieraata  of  kla 
I  till  Mr;. .  .!•  •  •  r<..:i.;  '••  thf  |Militiral  i  tifiiliinatinii*  ali«l  iiyptrtna  of  gov^inmrat  aadsf 
«hi<  h  M.«  .   ^«  t  rt  •  iiM.}<ti«-il;  aiwl  tliry  manifr«l,  at  Ihr  nann*  timr,  fnnndrd  oa  pria 
i'i|ilr4  aii«t  •  ii<  --lUrfU*  I  ^rric«!  !••  aa  high  «  drgrer  of  demt»ftatrati<m  aa  the  Tiekai- 
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{ode  and  incoiisist«ncy  of  the  varions  sj^Rt^ms  adopted  for  the  government  of  men 
will  a<liuit.  Your  viowH  nnd  retlcrtiona  show  the  Holidity  and  permanence  of  your 
principles,  whether  conNidercMl  hh  applicable  to  the  American  colonies  in  their  for- 
mer c(mdition,  or  in  that  of  independent  States.  In  both  eases  your  efforts  have 
been  directed  to  the  general  go<Ml,  without  running  into  those  extremes  which  are 
apt  tolea«l  aMtruy  weak  minds  in  ho  long  and  arduous  a  contest,  as  we  have  seen  in 
America.,  for  the  estjiblishment  of  a  new  Statue,  consisting  of  thirteen  provinces  under 
differetit  constitutions,  and,  at  last,  united  in  a  bond  of  uniim  for  the  mutual  bene> 
fit  of  each  other.  Nature,  which  you  ho  prof<uindIy  studied,  is  indebted  to  yon  for 
investigating  and  explaining  phenomena  which  wise  men  had  not  before  been  able  to 
nnderstand;  and  the  gnsit  American  philosopher,  at  the  same  time  he  dis<-overs 
these  phenomena,  suggestH  UHcful  methods  for  guarding  men  against  their  dangers. 

Franklin  was  fond  of  8ugg(*sting  the  future  i^rcatnoHH  of  Amerira; 
its  mcn^asin^  lM>pulation,  its  a4-c|uisition  of  territory,  and  the  spread  of« 
the  English  lan^ruage  not  only  tlirou|::hout  Anierirn,  but  throughout  the 
world.     In  a  letter  to  William  Strahan,  Passy,  August  19,  178-1,  he 
touches  on  this: 

By  the  way,  the  rapid  growth  and  extension  of  the  KngliHh  language  in  America 
must  become  greatly  advantageous  to  the  bookstdlers  and  holders  of  copyright  in 
England.  A  vast  au<lience  iM  asst^mbling  tht*re  for  Knglish  authors,  ancient,  present, 
and  fnture,  our  ]>eople  doubling  e\ery  twenty  years;  and  this  will  demand  large  and 
of  course  profitable  im]»resKionH  of  your  moMt  valuable  books.  I  would,  therefore, 
if  I  possesaed  such  rights,  entail  thorn,  if  such  a  thing  be  practicable,  upon  my  pos- 
terity; for  their  worth  will  be  continually  augmenting. 

This  is  a  prophe<'y  of  the  circulation  of  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  Di'ikens, 
Tennyson,  and  other  writers  who  have  found  their  largest  audiences  in 
America.  The  recent  i)erfectiou  of  the  international  <»opjTight  tends 
to  the  realization  of  Franklin*s  suggestion  of  ^'entailing"  such  rights 
to  the  advantage  of  the  i>ostcrity  of  English  writers.  In  the  same 
letter  he  says: 

The  subject,  however,  leads  mo  to  an(»ther  thought,  which  is  that  ytm  do  wrong  to 
diacourage  the  emigration  of  Knglishmen  to  America.  In  my  piece  on  population 
1  have  provefl,  T think,  that  emigration  dfM>H  not  diminish,  but  multiplies  a  nation. 
You  will  not  have  fewer  at  home  tor  thone  that  go  abroad,  and  as  every  man  who 
come« among  us  and  takes  up  a  piece  of  land  becomes  a  citizen,  and  by  our  (Consti- 
tution has  a  voice  in  elections  and  a  share  in  the  Government  of  the  country,  why 
should  yoQ  be  against  aciiniring  by  this  fair  means  a  reposscHsion  of  it,  and  leave  it 
to  he  taken  by  foreigners  of  all  nations  and  languages,  who  by  their  num1>ers  may 
drown  and  stitle  the  Englinh.  which  othfrwis**  would  probably  become  in  the  course 
of  two  centuries  the  mi  >f(t  extennive  language  in  the  world,  the  .Spanish  only  excepted? 
It  is  a  fact  that  tlie  Irish  emignmts  and  their  children  are  now  in  iioHseNsion  of  the 
(tovemnient  of  Pennsylvania  by  their  majority  in  the  Assembly,  as  well  as  of  a  great 
partof  the  territory,  and  I  remember  well  the  first  ship  that  brought  any  of  them 
over. 

The  ]>resent  agitation  of  the  question  of  inunigraticui,  hascMl  uiM>n  the 
daiigCT  t4>  American  institutions  of  .stilling  thi*ir  Angh»S:i\oii  rhanvc- 
ter,  suggests  how  trur  was  Franklin*s  anticipation.  It  is  also  true  that 
theoci'Uimtion  of  Cinitral  and  South  America  by  Spain  made  the  Spanish 
language  one  of  the  iinp<Tial  languages  of  the  world,  siiid  that  Spanish 
and  Knglish,  a  «*eQtury  after  Franklin  wrote  this  letter,  are  the  two 
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most  cxtiMisivi*  lati;rtiaui's  in  the  new  world.  Tliose  wine  judgmentu  of 
Fninklin  u«*m*  ImmmI  upon  iiitnitioii,  nitbfr  than  n|Nin  reason^  for  many 
of  the  eh'uients  which  wouhl  oiit«*r  int4>  8nch  a  ronclnHion  were  beyond 
the  view  nt'  Kraiikliu.  We  Hhouhl  not  for|;et  that  faeilitics  for  acquiring 
theahnost  innniiH*ra)ihMlata  which  U^  to  snrli  (*<ini*hi8ionM  were  greatly 
limited  in  his  tiiin',  and  the  conipn*henAivnrharactor  of  his  mental  opera- 
ticmH  iHM'onic's  \hv  more  remarkable  when  we  refle<*t  upon  the  limitations 
under  whirli  such  f»iH*ration{<  proetH^led.  Ah  a  eaHe  in  |Nunt>  we  mii^ht 
refer  t4>  Mr.  Hi  y<'i**s  Anieriean  (*ommonwesiltht  a  remarkable  book,  pro- 
dneeil  liy  :i  scholarly  ami  sympathizini:  KuirliHhman,  wlumo  intuitions 
equipiH*«l  him  tn  des4TilN*  American  in^titutionH,  but  whoso  reaKons  for 
the  rliaracter  nf  niir  institutions  are  frefpiently  defe<*tivo.  There  mnst 
In>  in  Franklin's  plii'osophy  a  de|M'ndenc*e  upon  the  intuitions  rather 
than  a  si-henie  tur  the  enlarf;emeut  of  the  reaMUiing  powers;  he  ob- 
Mfr\'nl.  hr  lelt.  lie  knew;  s|KM*ulatton  attnictefl  him  but  little,  and  be 
jndi;e<l  f»f  the  utilities  almost  wholly  by  intaition. 

AHertlie  war  it  was  realix4H|  by  thoughtful  Americans  that  the  Arti- 
cles of  rfiiir<Ml«*ration  were  ilefective,  and  that  a  National  C-onstitation 
m-as  ne4*essary.  1  ran  not  follow  niinut4'ly  the  thoughts  and  the  work 
of  Franklin  for  t  lie  National  Constitntiim,  but  there  are  several  imssages 
in  his  writings  whii-h  illustnite  his  views.  Writing  ti>  (leorge  Whate- 
ley,  frimi  Passy,  May  12r{,  1785,  he  says: 


Our  rniiMitiitii*!!  -Mftn^  iiitt  lo  In*  wrU  iiii«lrrfiiiNM|  with  villi.  If  the  CN 
wftn*  A  iMTiii;iiH-nt  ImhIv,  th«-rr  woiilil  Ih*  inurr  reanoii  in  ti«*iii|(  JnaliHui  of  g&Tinc  U 
powrm.  Hut  I  tit  iii«'iiiInt«  art*  rhiMfii  annually;  ran  not  \te  rh«iN«ii  inorv*  Ihau  ihitm 
y«*jr^  «iii  •  f<»«i\i  )\ .  imr  ni<ir«  than  thri-«*  yrani  in  fM<v«ii;  ainl  any  f>f  th^n  nuj  W 
n-rallfN|  .It  ;iii.\  (iiii<*.  nhrnrvrr  Ihrir  « im^lituenlii  nban  \h*  ilimuitiafiwl  with  tMr 
rfin«liii  t .  riir\  .in*  nf  ihi*  |MNi|ile,  ami  r«*turn  a^atn  l«»  iiii\  with  the  firopla,  luiTia^ 
nil  nniffr  •liir.»M>-  {•ri-«-iiiiiit-nte  than  tli«*  ilifTt-rrnt  Kraiiin  uf  Aaml  in  an  honffliM 
Smli  .in  .k^-fiiiitlx  •.III  iifit  roAilv  lir«-«ini«*  ilaiiifr^nm  to  lilM-rtv.  Th«*v  are  Ui9  wtt- 
aiit«<i|'  ihf  (MNkph*.  «•  ;it  toi:**tli«'r  In  iln  tli«*  |iri»|ile'4  liUMiiirwi.  nml  prnnioti*  the  |Mil^ 
lir  Wflfsri  :  t!i>Mi  |f.>Mi  r-  iiiiiM  In-  nufHi-ii'nl.  or  tlirir  dntieii  ran  not  In*  prrfomwl. 

Ill*  iliil  iiiii  \aliie  hi;;hly  the  mere  fnnus  of  ^overnnieiit,  and  his  keen 
rf*<*o^iiiii<iii  lit'  rill*  i*<M*ntial  ini|Nirtanri*  of  ad  mi  iiist  ration,  rather  tluui 
flalMirat*'  ^Tai«*iiit*!it«*  of  the  th<*«iry  of  ;;uverniiient,  is  rt>|M*atedly  set 
fill rh  tViirii  tins  tiiiii*  mi.  Destiiird  liiiiis4'lf  to  |>artiri|»ate  in  the  making 
of  till*  N.ifioii.il  <  •iiiotitiitiofi,  it  is  interestiiiK  to  t'oMow  the  t*4>nimunieii- 
tioii  ••!'  Ii  ^••wii  .'liM^i.  '^aiiii'il  tliroii^li  his  lofi^  ami  useful  piiblie  lifr. 
I  think  I  ttir<rp!i-i  liifii  rorriM'tlv  ulu'ii  I  sav  that  In*  valii<*«l  a  useful 
.Kliiiiiii-ri.iM'iit  ..1  jitveiniiH'tit  iiion-  hi;:hly  than  a  ;:ihn1  forniitf  pivem* 
niriit  )•  filv  .i'l!i.:'i!^t4*f«-il.  I*<*rlia|is  Kraiiklifi  displays  t lie  greatness 
iif  111-  pi. I*  Ml  i!  .  I'l^nii'iit  tiiiHlii'ii*  more  instrnctivrly  than  in  his  a|>- 
|ii«*i  LifiM?!  i>:  rli.  i-iip  II laiii'i*  of  a*lniinistratioii  of  government.  Tlie 
ri;;lir«-ttirli  •••:*  ny   |iriH|iirf<|   many  eiiiini-nt   iiini  uho  iiuitriblitevl  to 

>«t:ii.  |.'  .,^.  'I  tSr  •  <iiiv«<iiii"-i  .•!  I7**7.  Ill  » liii  li  li«*  *ayii :  "I  ibluk  • 
«  ral  ^-t  •  r-.  i..>.i*  ^  '•••r\  fur  u-,  i-hI  i*irr«*  i«  rm  fnrui  of  ciitrriinirni  but  what 
Im-  .1  'ii«'««ii..'  *■•  *..'    ;••  ••plr  it  ««'ll  J4|lUlUl*t«*rr<tl.  "      I*.  Ill,  tmprm. 
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our  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  governnient,  but  it  produced  very  few 
men  who  were  able  to  set  forth  the  principles  by  which  government 
should  be  administered.  In  this  respect  Franklin  stands  almost  alone, 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  quite  alone.  Each 
of  these  eminent  men  foresaw  the  great  problem  of  our  century,  the 
problem  of  the  administration  of  government.  We  no  longer  debate, 
as  did  the  Junto  a  hundred  and  Hity  years  ago,  the  theoretical  abstrac- 
tions of  government,  but  our  pra(*tical  aft'airs  are  administnitive  in 
their  nature,  and  Franklin  illustrates  the  perennial  freshness  of  his 
mind  an<i  its  nuKleni  character  in  his  emphsisis  of  the  importance  of 
tlie  administration  of  affairs.  Tie  was  i\s  much  a  citizen  of  to-day  as 
one  of  US. 

Perha])s  in  further  illustration  of  the  mo<iern  character  of  his  mind 
1  might  n'fer  again,  in  passing,  to  his  opinions  regarding  the  inclusion 
of  Cana4hi  with  the  thirteen  colonies  in  the  tresity  of  17S3.  For  many 
years  he  had  advocated  the  unite<l  interests  of  the  thirt^'sen  ci>lonies, 
and  he  conlinue^i  this  advo(^a<\v  thnuigh  life.  Ha^l  he  not  been  pn>s- 
tratetl  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  gout,  and  had  his  colleagues  possessed 
his  cleur  insight  into  the  future,  without  doubt  the  (Tnite<l  States  would 
now  include  Canada. 

In  17R5  tie  returned  to  America  and  was  gret^ted  l>y  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  as  '*a  i)erson  who  was  so  greatly  instrumental  informing 
its  free  constitution.*"  He  was  also  welcomed  in  a  formal  address  by 
the  Pnivost,  Vice-Provost,  and  Professors  of  the  University.' 

Tlie  weh'ome  of  tlie  University  is  evidence  of  the  profound  interest 
which  Fninklin  t4K)k  in  education,  and  of  the  i^e^^ognition  of  his  serv- 
ices to  education  in  Pennsylvania. 

As  the  weakness  of  the  Oonfederation  dis<*losed  itself,  suggestions 
for  a  '"  more  iM»rfc4*t  union ^  be<*ame  frequent  fnun  the  «*minent  men  of 
till*  country.  In  writing  to  his  tietoved  friend,  Hr.  Shipley,  Bishop  of 
St.  As;iph,  Fe!iru;iry  LM,  17S(»,  Franklin  sjiys: 

You  fMM'in  tloHimiiH  of  kiHiwiiifr  what  iimj^rcHH  wt*  nn*  iiiiikiiii;  }if*rr  in  iiiiprovinfi; 
f>nr  fsiivornmoul.  Wt*  iins  I  think,  in  the  ri^ht  ruiul  of  JniiirnvtMrnMit,  f«»r  we  are 
m.ikinj;  c\)MTiniontM.  I  ilo  not  op]N>H«*  all  that  m^eni  wron^,  for  thr  multitude  nre 
more  t'ttertnaUv  H<*t  rif^ht  hy  ex|N*rirnre  than  kepi  from  K'*i'>f?  wron^;  hy  re:iAonini; 
with  iheni.  Ati<l  I  think  we  are  daily  more  and  more  enli^^htened.  h4»  that  I  have  no 
ilmiht  of  our  obtaining  in  a  few  yearn  as  niiirh  |Mihlir  felirity  an  j^oimI  );overnment  in 
rapahleof  afVordin^.  Your  newHpa|M*rH  are  tilled  with  firtitioiiHarronntHof  anarrhy, 
ronfti*iion,  tlii^treMM*^.  and  niiM*rieH  we  arn  Hnp|»OM«Hl  to  Im'  invidveil  in,  m  coniie- 
(lUforert  of  the  Revolution:  and  the  few  remaining;  friendH  of  the  old  f^ftvernni^nt 
anion);  uk  take  painn  ti»  niaj^nify  every  little  ineonveuience  a  ehan^^e  in  the  c*onri«e  of 
<-f>niniftre  may  havforranioned. 

Kratikliirs4'alm  n*mark  at  a  time  when  the  <%inftHleration  Wiis  gn*atly 
in  danger  by  such  commotions  as  ShayV  Keliellioiu  that  *' we  are  mak- 
ing experiments,**  n^*:ills  .Iett'erson*s  opinion  of  that  insurnvtion: 

'Sf*e  the  addrcHS  of  th«  AHuenihly,  Higelow,  Vol.  I.\,  p.  24S. 
'Seep.  no. 
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ri>iiinioti<ini»  ulTi  r  nuiliiiii:  thre«lruiii|;;  Ihry  an*  a  proof  that  the  fi^pk*  haToUb- 
rrty  *  mtii^li,  bikI  I  <  oiilfl  not  wiiih  thnu  Ii«m  than  llM*y  havr.  Iftbt*  baii|iiiieaaof 
till  iiLM^ft  lilt-  |Mi>|ilf  mil  Im*  iw^Qnd  l»y  tb«  ticraaiimal  rx|N*iiiH* of  a  littki  t«Bi|iw 
ii«»w  iiihI  I  1m  It.  or  rxi  II  of  II  \\u\v  blooil,  it  will  In*  a  pr«s*ifliiiii  |»arrhaar. 

Tti|iiitii!*li  tli«-M-  «iri»ri>  t«io  iir\rrrlj  would  lie  toaapprvaa  thr  only  aafoKuanl  of  tho 
piililir  liUrl^  . 

A  litilr  n  )m1Ii«.ii  iif»u  and  then  in  a  pMNl  thin);.  •  *  *  An  obatTvatimi  of  this 
trnth  "ImiiiM  itndtr  bonriit  rrpuMiriin  pi^mifirH  Miniild  in  thi'ir  pnninhnif ni  of  rv- 
bflliMiiN  a**  not  fti  (liMiiiiraicf  tlivin  t«M>  niucb.  It  Ih  a  niedirint*  nrci^aary  fur  the 
Hciniid  hraltli  of  CM\iTniiifiit. 

HiiiA  I  I  .ilriiliii<>  an  uiiinnTrtion  in  oni*  of  tho  thirteen  Ktat#«  in  the  C4MIIim»  of 
rtr\rn  >i*ar«  *  *  *  Hnmnniik  tii  «ini«  in  Hn.v  |iarti«*nlar  Statr  ID  oDo  huDdivd  and 
f«irty-<*r\in  >r.iiM.  -ay  ;i  rfntnry  ami  a  half.  Thin  woiiM  not  lie  near  an  niauy  •■  have 
ha|t|M"u«-d  ill  »ii\  )»rior  pi\«Tnni«*nt  tbut  li.iHfVfr  rxiMeil;  mi  that  we  aball  have  the 
difffn-n«i-  iMtvkt*  11  a  li^lit  and  a  hravy  KoM-rnnient  an  rlear  j^ain. 

Tan  hii*t<ir\  |irtNliiri*  u  hiattiry  of  a  n'iN'llion  iu»  boiuirnlily  rondnrted  •  *  • 
ttml  forliid  tliAt  wr  i»|iitii]f|  fl«\tT  In*  twi-nty  yearn  wilbont  nnrh  a  n*1iellion  •  •  • 
What  Aitsnitlni  a  ft-w  hvrit  hN»t  in  a  century  or  two!  The  tree  of  liberty  mttat  J*e 
rriri-iibfil  tnaii  tinit*  tii  tinir  with  the  Iduotl  of  patriota  and  tyrantn.  It  iaita  oattiral 
maniirr. 

Fiaiikliii  uititt*  to  Dr.  Shiploy  liefore  8bayV  Kel)ellion;  •lefferaon 
wi  it4'M  ii!U*r  It.  TIh*  <lifl'ert*iit  view  which  each  takes  of  that  luont  ihrciit- 
eiiiii);  iiprisiiii;  illustrates  i|iiite  |ierfiH*tIy  the  clifl'oi-eiiec  l>etweeii  the 
two  tiieii  ill  tlH-ir  opiiiioiis  of  goveriinieiit.  It  is  in  this  letter  to  Dr. 
Shiph'V  that  Fraiikliu,  in  ackiiowledKiiiR  the  re4*ei|>t  of  Puley^H  Moral 
rhihtsophy,  s;i>s: 

Thf  new  liotik  y*u  i:.i\r  nn*  *  '  *  I  think  irrnerally  well  written  and  IlkHy  to 
d«»  »:«nn1  :  tboii^h  tlir  fi'atlini;  tima  of  mcNit  peiiptr  ta  of  late  «o  taken  up  with  Mewa- 
]»a|N>r4  aii«l  htil«-  |Mrt«Hlii-al  |>aniptilrtit.  that  few  iniwiMla^A  %'ff^tiirp  to  attempt  IWmI- 
ini;  .1  iin-irtti  \  uliiinr  I  liJi\r  .idiiiirc«l  to  m«i*  that,  in  tbelaMt  cvntury.  a  fidiop  **  Bm^ 
ton  fin  Mt-liii*  li«»l> ."  ^*ni  thnMiish  n\\  r«litioiiN  in  aiNiiit  tweiit%  yriim.  U>  hatc^  I 
lH-lit-«i-.  niiifi*  rr.iilt  r-  !i«»w.  Iml  luit  afmirh  lari;e  ImmiKh.' 

rr:iiikliii  ;iiiriti|i;ii«-i|  thedays  of  theni«Nlerii  iiews|ia|ier,  ami  of  little 
iMNik^,  riini|N-iHli«iii*..  riiiiipreheiisive«  ami  etitertaiiitiig.  It  will  he  re- 
inmilNMMl  tli.it  III*  ;iiIv<NMte<l  i;iviiiK  **  little  iNNiks  with  ^ilt  «Hl|:efi  and 
u*i\  rov<r-«"  :!•«  pii/«*s  to  the  rhil«!n*ii  in  his  Kiiglish  tM*h(H»l. 

Ill  fhr  -*;iiiii*  If!  let  III*  H|ieakH  of  death: 

III  lit  I  -li.il)  •'Ill-Ill.  t  1*1  Willi  liMi  rt|cret.  a«.  having  pe«*n  dnrine  a  Ions  life  «  geoi 
«lf  .il  «>i  iiii^  M«>iiti  I  lit  I  .1  uftiiiini; « iin«Mit>  tt»  l^r  .-Kiiuaintrd  with  a«ime othor;  mtmA 
•  All  •  >M«rtii1l\ .  •«  \})-  t'li.il  i  ••nffiiliiH  ••,  rt  Mi^n  my  Mfiirit  to  tb<*  rondiirt  of  that  giaat 
.«iiil  .'•••hI    r.iffit  •>!  r>  .ii.k:iMl  wbo  I  r«  ati-«l  it.  ami  «hiilia»  mi  crarioaaly  fimtsHod 

^'■•1  Mi^-iM  *•  •!  i>>t'  fi-  ':-  ri.\  l>iitli  to  till-  pit"**  lit  liiiiir 

IliiMii::  l.iF'^i  I>  «-\li.iii-«t4*il  till' reMiiir«*eK  of  this  worhi  he  wasdeeifiNia 
fit  «  \)Miifiiriinti::  in  ;iiii>tli«*r,  ami  uitlioiit  tloulit  he  ilesin-il  no  Other 
ifiiiirt»f  T.ilif  \  fh.iii  till*  fontiniijitnifi  of  the  life  uliirh  he  had  liveil  iathiH 
\««>f  III.  .irt.iinir*:  nitn.il  |N*ifi*«*tif*ii.filiM*rvinm>henomena.aiid  n^fpstering 
hit  I  oii<  lu.-hifi^  «orr«  i-riiin^'  thein.  and  c*fintri)>iitin^  an  far  as  jioiwibleto 
Ml*'  L'l-ntr.il  \i«  If.iif  iif  till*  inhaliitanfs  of  aiiulher  world. 

I  or  h!«  ]•  ti<  r  i*  \i '  tino  i«  ibr  iHikr  d<  l.i  K«m brfi»u« auld,  April  I.V  17S7.  aa* 
Illgrl.in,  \  .■!    I\.  p    >rf». 
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\VhiI<»  Franklin's  mind  tnnird  lo  tlio  mysteries  cv«»r  with  ruriosity  he 
found  ronj^cniiil  employment  in  some  of  the  pnietie^il  interests  of  this 
world.  On  the  8th  of  the  following;  April  he  aeknowledjijfes  in  a  lettiM* 
to  his  8i«t4*r  the  reeeipt  of  a  Ih>x  of  soaj) — 

Th*^  mihAtniico  of  which  aipiN^ani  tit  hi*  vory  f^oixl,  hut  its  ronHiKtiMirc  ]ia<l  ]»rohahly 
boi>n  affectiMl  hy  thi^  froHt,  for  uiih'BH  very  tnuh-rly  and  rautioiisly  hainUiMl,  tlio 
cakeH  woiihl  rriimhh'  into  littlo  ]»i(MM>8  hrtw(*«Mi  ono'ri  fhii^i^rs.  IIowcvit,  haviiii;  an 
o|iportiinity  of  fM'iidiiig  Hoiiif  to  my  fricudH  in  Fraii('t>,  who  much  ailmiriMl  wliat  I 
ha^l  of  you  formerly,  I  with  much  «1U)icuIty  t4)ok  out  t\vcuty*two  cakct*,  which  1 
wrnp|>r(l  Hcpnrately  in  H|M»nKy  paper,  hoping  that,  as  th(*>  «1ne«1.  they  nii;rht  conH<»li- 
<latei  and  the  intinit4«  num1>er  of  Htth*  cracks  that  ap|>oarcd  iu  tiiciu  he  chtsed  and 
the  part«  aj^ain  united,  and  no  I  sent  them  away  in  a  HuiaU  hox. 

The  attention  whieh  he  gives  t4>  his  sister's  imperfert  soap  sn^jjests 
that  Ui'  was  still  the  son  of  the  taUow  rhandler,  and  kindly  n';>ardful 
of  the  practical  eoneerns  of  his  1  beloved  sister,  for  he  ecMH^ndes  his 
letter: 

Draw  n|>on  me  for  the  expen»e  of  the  Hoap,  and  your  hill  RhaM  he  paid  on  Hi^ht. 

It  was  in  the  year  178li  that  the  jn^tiple  who  had  rrossfd  over  the 
monntains  an<l  settle<l  in  the  eoiuitry  now  ralleil  Tennessee,  jjjive  to 
their  new  commonwealth  the  nain4*  of  Franklin.  Tlii>  name  of  tin*  new 
fMUintry  for  a  few  years  wsis  Franklin  or  Krankland,  and  it  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  atVeetion  in  which  Dr.  Franklin  was  held  by  his  r^Mintry- 
men,  who  have  ^iven  his  name  to  many  counties,  towns,  and  public  in- 
stitiiti<msJ 

It  was  in  178i»  that  tlie  celebrated  letter  to  Thomas  Paine  was  written, 
ni  whieh  Franklin  advis(\s  him  that  sh<mld  he  publish  his  Ap'  of  Hea- 
son,  wlu>si»  reasons  were  subtle  and  mij^lit  prevail  with  sinne  reatlers 
but  woultl  n(»t  siiereed  in  chan;rin«r  the  ;^eneral  scMitiments  of  mankind, 
and  the  eonsequeiiee  of  printing;  tin*  piece  would  Im^  that  a  ^reat  deal 
of  (Mliiim  woultl  \h*  drawn  ii]N)n  its  author  and  no  one  would  b«'  brne- 
titetl:  »•  He  tliat  spits  apiinsl  tin*  wind,  spits  in  his  own  faee."- 

Thr  i*orrt*s|M>ndenre  of  the  elosin^r  yt*ars  of  Franklin's  lifr  alNiunds 
in  leferenrrs  to  ndiuioiis  matters  ami  illustrates  the  piiblie  interest 
that  was  taken  in  Franklin's  own  religious  views. 

He  was  eh'eted  in  17S7  a  deh*;rate  to  the  eonv<Mition  whieh  revised  the 
ohl  Tonfederation  and  ]»n>|N»siHl  a  lN»tter  Tonstitution;  but  he  said  that 
thou^rh  In'  was  t4)  ]k*  one  in  that  buniness  he  doubted  whether  his  mal 
ady  woiihl  ]HM*niit  him  pvin;;  constant  attention.     There  is  evidenee 
that  he  was  ]>res(Mit  at  the  meetings  of  the  eon  vent  ion  exeept  on   tin* 

•Accordiiijj  t«»  the  crnHim  of  ISSIO  there  wm^  iu  the  I'nited  Stat«'K  twenty  four 
Franklin  connticH,  thirtv-three  towuHcnlleil  Frnnklin.  one  Franklin  fit  v.  tun*  Frank- 
liii  CornerH.  one  Frankhn  t'ri>*<a  KoaiU,  one  FraiikUndale,  one  Franklin  lh'|Hit.  mie 
FrankUn  Fann,  two  Franklin  Furna«-«'i«.  one  Frankbn  Forkx,  nuo  Frankhu  (irove, 
one  FrankHn  lrf>n  WorkH.  two  Franklin  MilU.  ime  Frnnklinn  MilN.  two  FrankHn 
Parkit,  one  Frankhn  Sffuarr,  two  Frankhn  StationK.  four  FrankHntous.  one  Frank- 
lintiiwn.  Mix  Frankhnvin<*ii.  an«l  one  Frankland. 

•See  letter  of  June  i:i,  HSC,  IliKcInw  IX.  p.  31H.    Alw*  April !»,  1787,  iilrm,  p.  »il. 
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orcanion  of  tin*  «i|NMiinfC  ^^f  Frankliu  aiul  Marflfaiill  i  'ollege.  Hih  malady 
pn*v««iite<l  liini  Imiueiitly  fnim  walking,  but  he  iitnigi^lnl  against  tlie 
diM*ase  niiil  t4M>k  an  miivh  exen*irte  as  iMMsible.  He  waH  aftenrarda 
ablf*  to  ssiy  ill  a  letter  to  hiM  mater,  September  !20,  1787: 

Tlir  ctiiivf-iiiiiiii  litii^hetl  tb<»  17th  itifttant.  I  «it«uiled  thr  luiaincfla  of  it  flrr  Iwiirs 
in  rvrry  <lu>  trmti  th«*  lifyciniiinic,  whirli  in  tAineUiiDg  mon*  than  fmir  monthii.  Yon 
mayJiidKi*  frt»iu  ilniiir  thnt  my  health  continiicA;  •iinie  t^^ll  mr  I  look  b€»lt«r,  and 
thry  All  (I  I  HIM*  I  lie  «liiily  rxcrrine  of  going  anil  returning  ftnni  thr  8t«t«hcnue  kaa 

flour  Itir  |*imm|. 

TliiK  retfn*nr4*  t^i  his  health  and  »f  his  going  and  rc*tnniing  fW)m  the 
8tat«*liiMiM*  iH  tli4*  lH*Ht  t*videtH*e  i^e  have  of  the  place  where  the  Coa- 
Htitiitioii  t>r  tlif  riiitfMl  States  was  made.* 

ili.H  wi>rk  ill  thf  roiiventinn  was  iinisirtant^  and  his  cMirrospondenoe 
duritiir  tlu*  tune  i.s  interesting.    To  Jefferson  lie  wrote,  April  19^1787: 

Our  (Vilrral  r<iii<»titiitifin  it  gonerally  thimght  drfirtivr,  and  a  ronvoutiout  trai 
prtifMMNMl  ii\  Virt^iiii.i.  mill  ••tai-«*  rer«iniiiif*n«leil  hy  Coiigrma,  in  to  awnambli*  her»  nest 
niiiiith.  t*»  rfM«f  It  iiiifl  |irik|Mi4«t;iiiit*nilniriitii.  The  drlrgatrn  |*i*iicrally  ap|iointad, na 
f^r  »•«  I  tM\i'  \i*-  «r<l  i«t  tlirni.  art*  iii«*n  of  rharucter  for  |imdenri*  and  ability,  ao  that  I 
hi»|»r  i;inh|  friMii  ihi-ir  iii«*«*iiiig.  Indrr<l,  if  it  d«ira  not  do  g«MNl  it  innut  do  harm,  aa  it 
will  oh'iw  rli.it  Uf  li.i\i*  Hill  wifuliim  rniiu^h  anii>ng  iin  to  govern  onmrlrra;  and  will 
i»trfii;:thi  It  ih*-  uihiiioii  nf  fMniir  |Mditiral  writrra,  that  popular  goTerenirntB  raa  not 

long  t»ii|i|M»rt  tlit-tii-i  I\<*"> 

1  «*an  lint  >|itMk  ill  d««tail  of  Franklin*s  services  in  the  Convention; 
tht*y  wf'H*  not  iiiieji«ir  in  iai]M>rtan«'e  to  an)'  of  his  asstMsiatitt.  The 
rharatti-r  of  hin  su;;gestioiiH  might  lie  antiripatecl  from  the esperienee 
of  hi*«  11  ff".  Ill*  MHi^lit  to  liarmoiiize  the  differetic«'s  between  the  BtatoSy 
aini  lie  jp|ilii-d  lo  tin*  probI«*m  liefore  the  Omvention  the  priooiplee 
workiMl  out  111  Ills  iliplomatic  ex|ierifni-e.  His  opinions  were  thateaeh 
Stat<*  Niiiiiilil  }i;i\«'  i*«|iiiil  siifTrage,  whieh  sliouhl  be  in  pro|M>rtion  to  the 
Miiii<*  ai-fiially  r<tiitrilMit<-«l  l>y  the  n*s|NN-ttv«*  StatfH  to  the  National 
TriM^my  fioin  ta\i«<»  or  iiiteriial  exeiru*  in  tin*  States.  Fninklin*s  pff^ 
iloiiiin.iiii  hI«m  u:i-*  tr«|nality  of  repn*s«'ntatioii:  his  obJ4*et  was  to  pre- 
nioir  tli«'  pMii'i.il  ui'lfare  by  the  niaintrnaiit**' of  siieli  i*<|ualit3',  which 
wa**  <Mi'iiriil  li\  till*  tlotiblr  >yMi*in  of  r«*pn*M*ntation  in  the  Senate  and 
thf  llmiM'  i»f  l.4pit*.MMitatiVfs. 


lilt    t>ri'.iii^  >•!   I'     t*ir  ('«iii»tiliiti<i|i )  fcii  an  t«i  ^  ri»iiiiiiiM|.il«-  all  th«*  diffemit 
r«f«  .1  iii      :.-.%<•  n  I-    I  iliftif  lilt   t  i«lk ;  .iiitl.  |mt1i»p«».  uftrt  all.  il  iii:iy  not   lif* 
fiiTli  t!<  -IT..'   •■>  »t.  iii.r\  Hi  ilif  (liilrr«-iit  Sf  .iir«  tli.ii  th«- I'tiiivfiiiioii  haa  givrn 
jirii|ii>  .1.  I.   .  *     J    !  iiiit  fur  ill*  ir  <  ••i««it|<'r4fiiiii      Wr  ha%'r  ilom*  mir  hvat  aad  it 

ni»»-'  !  ii,«      !  ■  •  f.  »■  ■  ■  -  ♦ 


riii^  MMfiiiit  iiT   i)lii*»iisiif*«  Franklin***  opinion  that  a  nnicm  ispei 

iiinr.  .1-  ir  'i.i-  ti,.  |Mi\\iT  of  n-adiiiHting  itM*lf  to  the  i-omlitioniL  Thia, 
.1^  \\r  I  I.I  \  I  -.i.ii.  !«  (Ii«-  N.itioii;il  i«hM.  and  Franklin  i««  the  rliief  north* 
••Ml  f\|M-  ..t  till  •  \|N»<*iiii«ii  iif  thi<«  idiM  in  th«*  «*ight«*«*iith  4*«*ntiiry. 

I'l.iii;. !  1.'^  iirtiitiit  <•  III  ih«'  t'oiiviMitioii  won  thr  general  signature  to 
tilt*  (  Mti-^ni'ioii  .it  l.i^r ;  till*  H|ie«i-h  which  he  dclivfn*«l  «>n  that  oera- 

riif  •t'l  "^t  ii*-M<»i«.*  ,iQ  i*iiMtafii  •trart.  b«*low  Sixth  atrcol.  I^biladrlphla. 
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Biou  w«  liuv«  already  quoUMlJ  We  know  that  the  Convention  was 
frequently  inhannoniouK,  ami  there  were  wrious  thivatenin^s  ol'  the 
]MTnianent  interruption  of  its  )iro(*tHHHn^s;  it  was  in  reeo^rnition  of  the 
<lanpT  of  surh  a  ealamity  that  Franklin  nnide  his  eelebnit^Ml  motion — 

Tliiit  h<Mir«*tortli  jirHytTH,  iiiftf)lorin>(  the  aMHistiiiict*  uf  heavni  hikI  its  hleHHiii^H  on 
our  (lolilicratioiiH.  1i«*  hoUl  in  this  uasenihly  rvpry  nioniin^  1»eforew<'  proctMMl  to  I>ii8i- 
iiesH;  and  that  one  or  nion*  of  tin*  clor^y  of  this  oit>  h««  rt*4U(>Ht4'4l  titolhriati*  in  that 
iMTvir*-. 

Tlie  ( Convention,  however,  exrejit  three  or  four |K*rsons,  t  hou^lit  prayer 
unnecessary.     It  was  in  ofl'erin^  this  motion  that  Franklin  said: 

In  this  nitnation  of  thiH  aHwnihly.  ^ntpin^,  an  it  \i-rre.  in  the  (hirk  to  timl  )»o1itiral 
truth,  an<l  Hrarrc  ahle  to  distiugninh  it  \vh<'ii  |»rost*nt(>4l  ti»  um,  hc»\v  lias  it  ha]i)>«*ntMl, 
Nir,  that  wt^  havt)  not  hithi-rto  onr<>  thmi^ht  of  hunihlx  apjilyin);  to  tli«*  Fathi'rof 
LijfhtM  to  illnniiuati'  our  nnth-nttaiMlinK"'  lit  tho  hrginning  of  ihf  i'ont4'st  with 
Hrituiin.  \\h4*n  \\<*  were  MMinihle  uf  dun^ci*,  wf  had  daily  ]>ray«'rH  in  tiii.s  room  for  tho 
Divint*  prot<*rtion.  <.Mir  jirayt'rn.  »*ir,  ^vu*  h^ard,  and  th«»y  \vrrfgrari<»nhly  answrred. 
All  uf  UH  who  wtTo  euga^i'd  in  the  Htrnji>>;lt»  nnist  have  ohM'rvcd  frtM|nc'ut  iuHtanresuf 
a  HU|H'rinti'nding  Providenro  in  our  lavor.  To  that  kind  rruvid«'nro  wo  owo  this 
ha]»]».\  u|»]M>rtuuity  uf  ronMultin^  in  |M'a4  f  on  the  nirans  of  i-HtahliHhin^  our  future 
national  felicity.  And  have  \%(r  n«>w  forgotten  tliat  powerful  Friend,  or  do  we  Im- 
agine we  no  lunger  ncetl  its  aKHiMtanref  I  have  lived,  sir.  a  long  time,  and  the  longer 
I  live  the  more  ronvineing  pruofs  I  f>ee  of  this  truth,  that  (i04l  yorvrhn  in  the  affairs  of 
mm.  And  if  a  Hparrow  ean  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  IHh  uotiet*.  in  it  prohahle 
that  an  empire  ean  rine  without  Ilin  aidf  Wv  have  lM*en  aHMured.  nir,  in  the  saered 
writingM  that  "exrept  the  Lord  huild  the  houHe,  they  lahor  in  v^in  that  huild  it.*' 
J  Hrnily  Wdieve  tbi!*,  and  1  alno  helifve  that  without  Hih  etmeurring  aid  we  shall 
Muere«-d  in  this  pulitieal  huilding  n<i  iN'tttT  than  the  Imilders  of  Haliel;  we  Hhall  l»e 
divideil  hy  our  little,  partial.  hN*al  interentM;  4»ur  projeets  will  he  confounded,  and 
we,  «iurHelvrH.  shall  heeouie  a  reproarh  and  a  hy-w<»rd  <lown  tc»  future  ageH.  And, 
what  is  worm*,  mankind  may  hen-after,  from  thiH  unfortunate  instanets  tlespair  uf 
trMtahlishing  government  liy  human  wisd(»ni  ami  leave  it  toi'hance,  war,  andronqueHt. 

Frankliirs  rommeuts,  in  his  lett<*rs  to  his  frientls,  on  the  adoption  of 
the  (Constitution,  empha.size  many  of  his  opinions  already  known  t(»  us. 
To  Mr.  M.  Le  Veillanl,  Feliruary  17.  17H8:' 

I  iM'nt  \ou.  uith  my  hiht,  a  eupy  uf  the  urw  Couhtitution  proiH»!M>d  f<»r  the  irnit<Hl 
StateM  h\  the  late  <ieneral  Convention.  I  sent  iuie  also  t(»  our  exeellfut  frien<l,  the 
Duke  <le  la  KtN-hrfouranld.  I  altemled  the  hu-ineHs  of  the  Convention  faithfullv  fur 
four  niitntliH.  lnelum*il  vou  havf  the  last  Hi»ff«'li  I  niade  in  it.  Six  States  have  alreadv 
adiiptfd  tht<  Constitution,  and  tlit-re  i«<  now  little  ilouht  of  its  h«>ing  arrepte^l  hy  a 
HUttiririit  uumher  foeurry  it  intoexiM'ution,  if  not  inniiediately,  hy  the  wh<d«*.  It  l.an, 
ho\M  \«T.  met  with  ^reat  op|HMifion  in  Honif  States,  for  we  are  at  prewut  a  natnai  of 
ptditii-iauH.  Ami  though  thm-  is  a  general  dread  of  giving  t4M»  maeh  pf»wer  to  our 
govcriittts.  I  think  we  are  m«»re  in  dang«T  lri»m  t(M>  little  olH*dien<-e  in  th«>  gu>erni*<l. 
Wo  hhall.  an  \«»u  siip|io<ti-.  havf  imposth  un  traile  anil  (-ustoni-hous<>s,  not  heraust'* 
iithiT  nati«inH  have  them,  hut  heraum*  wt*  ean  not  at  preneut  d(»  without  them.  We 
want  to  ili-eliargf  our  pulili«-  ileht  i»rra»ioned  hy  the  late  war.  Dirert  taxes  are  Uiit 
•«»  e:iMil\  h'vifd  uu  the  m  antily  s«*ttle«l  inhahitants  of  uur  wi«li*-extfiided  eiHintry ; 
and  wh.i!  is  ]»aid  in  the  prin*  of  menhaudise  in  I'elt  less  hy  tin*  «uiisumer.  and  less 
thi>  eaiiM*  of  eumplaint.  When  wo  ar«»  out  <if  deht  Wf  may  lea\e  our  trade  ln*e.  fur 
our  onliuary  ehargen  of  government  will  nut  he  great. 

>  rage  13. 
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T<»  M.  lhi|N>iit  tie  NeiiiourH  on  tli<*  IHIi  of  ■lime  he  wrote  oliaracleria* 
tir;iily:  **I»iit  \m*  inii8t  not  c\)MH«t  flint  a  new  government  niay  be 
fi»iuM*«L  SIS  ;i  pini<*  of  rliesK  may  Ik*  iilayeil  by  a  Hkillful  hand,  nitboat 
a  ranli:**  and  1m*  |>i«N*ee<li*il  to  ilhisfniti*  lii^  favorite  ifltni  tbat  ex|ieri- 
entt*  \\«itilil  <Ii*ti*rinin«*  tbi*  tnii*  ronnM*  «if  tlicMiew  f^»veninu*at. 

As   Franklin   a^rt^l   lie  lN*rame  Minnow  hat  oiitimiHtieal,  an  uniiNiial 

tliinu  ^itli  iiii  a^«Ml  |NM-S4in«  an«l|M«rhapK  gavi*  the  fullevt  expreRMion  to 

bis  ii|itinii>ni  in  a  h-tlvr  to  M.  1«e  Vfillanl,  June  S,  1788: 

Thauk  <iiHl,  iht  \%nilil  ill  i^riiwiuK  witM-r  uml  nuM-r;  un«l  hn  1»y  tlflf(riw«  im*n  at* 
ri»i»v  iii«-*-il  «»f  ill*-  tdll\  «•!'  w:irH  fur  n*li){ioii,  fftr  doiiiiiiloii.  or  for  niiniiieire  tbey  will 
lit*  li^|i|>i«-i  »ii*l  li.'ippii  r. 

Thon;:li  iiviT  -^0  yi*ai's  cif  up*  he  4Hintinu«*il  to  take  interest  in  all  tlie 
alVairri  (if  mankiiMl,  and  thi*  writtn^^H  of  his  Hosini;  yearri  manifeat  no 
ili^'AS  tif  his  nM-nta!  |m»w(.*ik.  Simie  of  birt  in«ist  |HTfeet  i>ai>erM«  in  point 
of  st\lr  an<i  roinpirhi'nHion  (»f  tieatuieiit,  were  written  in  the  laat  two 
y«*ars  of  his  liti*.  lit*  saw  improvement  and  en«*ouniKenient  everj'whenk 
In  Ids  paiiiphU*!  (HI  thr  Inti-rnal  State  of  Amerira,  17HS,  be  aayH: 

It  t*  tiiii-  lii.tt  III  -I  •nil*  iif  I  III*  St.it«-«  IbtTi*  :in*  ]»:irtii*ti  aiifl  <liiM*i»ri|j«,  l»ut  li*t  ua  look 
l»«i-k  ami  .I'^V.  II'  M  ••  \%ir«*  i*\«'r  %%itli«iiit  tli«*iii.  Kiirb  will  exist  wherrvf  lliinn 
in  |ilif*M> .  .iihI  prih  .]it  ilir\  help  ti>  ttn*M*r%r  it.  Ily  tb«*  rolliaiuii  of  iliflttfVBt  aaali* 
iiMiit*  -|tiik<  i>i  tiiiili  :ii«'  Htnii'k  uiil  aiiil  jNilitiral  liKlii  incthlAinri].  ThedUTfl 
f««  iiuii-  \^  li.«  h  .«t  prrHi'iii  tliviilf  111  aim  all  »t  tli««  |iiililit*  ijimmI;  tlit*  diflt.1 
oi*l,t  .iImiiii  till- X  .iiioiit  hhnIi-h  of  |iruiiioiiii;*  ii.  '  *  *  Partim  an*  thrrpfuro  tko 
i*iiiiiii«Mi  I.-i  III'  ttiiiij  iuit\.  uimI  uuit  art*  liy  ii<»  iih'miin  iiion*  iiii<««*hit<%'oiia  or  IcM 
lit  1.1 !  II.  til  t!.«i«i  I'l  «>t1ii  I  iitiiiitiifjt,  iintiuii*,  ami  afcm  riijiiyini;  in  tin*  m 
tli«'  at*  »t   >l*  ««<ii;^  ••!   |Hilitii'u|  lilirrty. 

Tlii^  was  uiitii'ii  x^hvu  the  bitti-rnesM  of  juirty  fecdiuf;  wan  mon  In- 
trhM-  tliaii    I  li.i^  •-\rr  iN'en  Hinee  in  our  hist^irj*. 

\\  h'M  \  •  r  h  •-  1  r  1 1  •  i*  •]  '  lir  iil^i  fruiarkAJ  tlir«»ii|*h  tbt*  varluiia  |Mirt«  uf  Ki 
ol»««r-  til  tiou  •.II.  ill  I.  ilii>  |tri»|Nirtiiiu  uf  |N><i|i|r  in  alHiiriKe  ur  raay  ciroi 
t||(ii   •  Mii,|>  .itil  u  .tl.  ii...*«-  111  |Mi\i-rty  au«l  uiiMT>  ;  the  f«*w  rirli  ami  bao^lj 
l«iril-.  ()if  iiiiiitir-:   •    ••!  |MMir.  ulijt-i  t,   r»<*k  irntnl,  titlir-iiayiuK  li*iianla  aod  lid^ 
|i.iiil  Mill  i.ili  *(.iTi'l.  i.ii;;'itl  lalM»r«-rft.  ami  \irwi  lifrr  tbo  ha|i|iy  nieiliorrity 
•••::•  lit  I  iih  1*1 1  •.  t  i-  tliiiiiiuliiiiii  tht'M*  SfjicM  mlit'n*  tlir  mltivalor  wiirka  Cnr 
•irh   iii'l  iiti).|>orT-  I.  -  I  iiiii)\  ill  iliTfUt  |i|i'iit\.  will,  lurtliiiik*,  MN»  alinudaBt 
tn  Mt^.^  •(..  rii.  )  !•  i,i«'  till  tl.*'  I  wil*  III  ami  ^irat  <lifl«Trmi*  iu  uur  favor  aad  b« 

t  liiix  iiM  • -I  tli.ii  I   •     .'i"ii  kiioMh  Im  ii«  •■iijti\ «  .1  |*ri-Ht<*r  nliarr  iif  Luiuaii  fvl&rlty. 

Tlii'<  iip(iiiii'«n<  Mi'u  iti'  AiiH'iii-a  i««  rliaiaclcilNtie  of  the  tinieii  mnI 
piitli.iliU  i\|iii-«-i  H  till'  Mpiiiioii  uhirh  the  Anicriean  |»ei»ple  luiva  of 
th«  II  «i>Miiri\  .1-  'M*pii"«i*iit  fim«'. 

Ill  ).:•«  |i.iiM  I  ••-.  rii«*  i'rti'«|M*i-t  liii  Kiiii;:rani*«  t«>  Aiiiorira  lit*  imv: 

N--  i>    ■   *!'   •      :      „      •    •   ^ii  •■(i<-«>iir.ii;i    III  w    *f|tli  l«  t«i  t  nm«*   ;illii»llK    U<»,  whalBViV  flo- 
^i   •         ;•!>       1'  •   *    ■  .   '.   IV    liMii^  With  lL<iii  iiur   uii\    r\fiu|itit»ii  tiom  nif»<i  da* 

ti<«       •  •  -  !•• -fi.ihi^t  f «  iMiiliiiii:  liiit  »  t:iMMl  I  liiiiatr.  t'lTlilmuil, 

^•>!<i<     I        i]  •      ;:••    •  r  .'..t  .  { -.  ^t  .«f  I  iU  ».  IiIm  rt  \  ,  :i  l'«*<n1  ]irti|ilf   t«i  li%t*  aliit>li||, 
}Mi:t.  I     •  -•    t.iirotM  til*  -« III*  ii  i^«-  tb«->«-  iir  |{r*'ali'i  ai|v  aiitiigra  at 

rii.^  I*.iii:«r.i)»'i  tiii::lit  In-  ipitiMni/i-ii  in  *«uyin;;  thai  a  niaiiV  country 
1^   ulifti   III-  1^  U'^t  oil:   a  **a) III g  to  whir h  Vranklin  would  donlitierta 

){i\i-  111-  appioval. 
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Franklin  Inul  long  be^^n  in  tUv(»rof  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  about 
liis  dosing  years  gathers  the  halo  of  the  light  which  shines  from  his 
writings  on  l>ehalf  of  the  slave.  His  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
African  raee  is  outlined  in  a  lettt^r  to  Wtvshington  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  rt»p*irt. 

First.  A  ('oiiiniitt«!o  <»f  Ini«])ectioii  bIiouM  Anperiiit<*iHl  tbo  luoralii,  g(*iieral  iMMnluct, 
aikI  i»r«liimry  Hitiiutioii  (»f  fnu*  ue^rocH  to  ftiniUh  tlieiii  uilviee  ami  iuHtrurtiou,  pro- 
U-ctUiii  t'roni  wroii^H,  and  other  frieucUy  offloeH. 

Si'coiid.  A  (*oiiiiiiitt4H.«  of  <fiiartlians  hIiouIiI  plucti  out  children  and  you ug]M)opl6 
with  suitahle  ]M*n»onH  that  th«y  might  during  a  moderate  term  of  apprt*nti(*eship  or 
HtTvitudo  learn  Honic  trade  or  other  hualneMH  for  suhsiateDce.  In  forming  contracts 
on  til*'^4«*  orraMioiiri  the  l-omniittee  shouhl  lieiMire  to  the  So«uety,  :m  far  aspracticalde, 
the  right  of  guardianship  ovrr  persons  so  b<uind. 

Third.  A  (*«»nnnittee  of  Kducation  shouhl  HUperintend  the  srhiMd  iuHtructlon  of 
tilt*  children  of  the  free  hlai'ks;  they  might  either  intluence  them  to  attend  regu- 
larly the  Hch«K)lH  already  established  or  form  others  with  this  view;  they  should  in 
other  ciises  provide  that  the  pupiU  might  re4;eive  such  learning  as  is  nect^ssary  for 
their  future  situation  in  life,  and  especiaUy  ^  deep  impression  of  the  most  im|>or- 
taut  and  generally  iu>kuow]e<lge4l  moral  and  religious  principles. 

Fourth.  A  ('(Hnmittet*  of  Employ  should  endeavor  to  procure  con^ttaut  employ- 
mt>ut  for  those  frtN*  negroes  who  were  ahle  to  work,  as  the  want  of  this  W4»uld 
occasion  |M>verty.  idleness,  and  many  vicious  haldts. 

Aiul  he  ineoritonited  in  this  part  of  his  plan  the  same  notions  which 
he  had  already  expi*esse<l  in  his  plan  for  the  management  of  the  orphan 
s4*lioolhouses.  That  the  Tonmiittee  in  providing  employment  for  those 
(pialitied  t4)  take  it  should  prevail  n]>oD  the  apprentices  to  bind  them- 
.si'Ivrs  for  sueh  a  term  of  years  as  might  com|)ensate  their  masters  for 
the  expense!  and  trouble  of  their  instruction  and  maintenance.  Useful 
and  simple  manufaetui*es,  such  as  require  but  little  skill,  should  be  en- 
tered ui>on  as  a  substantial  means  of  assisting  those  who  were  qualified 
to  mmnn^nre  business  for  themsidves.  The  ex|K'nse  incident  to  the 
proMM-ution  of  this  plan  wiis  to  l>e  defrayed  by  a  fund  formeil  by  doua- 
tions  or  subscriptions  for  the  particular  pur]M)se. 

INM-hap.sno  more  interesting  letter  is  found  in  the  corres])ondence  of 
this  ]iart  of  Franklin's  \\i\»  than  his  communication  to  Noah  Webster, 
l>e«*fndK*r  l*<i,  1789,  ackii<»wliHlging  a  copy  of  Webster's  Dissert^itions 
on  the  Knglish  Language.  Franklin  ]>ninounced  it  **  an  excellent 
work,**  one  that  *'  will  Ih»  gix^tly  useful  in  turning  the  thoughts  of  our 
countrymen  to  C4irn»<*t  writing."  After  c*oinmenting  uiMm  some  new 
words  that  had  come  int4i  the  language  since  ITS\,  he  says: 

Mir  Latin  lanKuaice.  lon^;  the  vehicle  us«il  in  distrihutin^;  knowledge  among  the 
ditteirnt  nations  of  Kurope,  is  daily  more  and  mon«  negleotini,  and  one  of  the  modern 
inuKiieN,  usiUK'ly,  the  French,  s«*<*ms  in  point  of  univcmality  to  have  supplie^l  its 
plaet*.  It  iH  H|.oki*n  in  all  the  rourts  of  Kuro|N',  i  nd  most  of  the  UUniti,  thost^  even 
whii  do  ii«»t  Mpeak  it^  liiivt*  a«'<|uire4l  knowledge  emmgh  of  it  to  enahle  them  e:u4ily  to 
Ft'ail  tht<  iMMikri  that  are  written  in  it.  This  gives  a  cousideralde  ail  vantage  to  that 
iiatiiiu;  It  enahles  itj*  authors  to  ineulcate  and  spr«*ud  throughout  other  nations  such 
Hfutiuientrt  and  «ipiniont  on  inqiortant  ]Niints  as  are  mimt  conducive  to  \Xa  interests, 
or  uhich  may  i-ontribute  Um  its  reputati«»n  hy  promoting  the  common  interests  of 
mankind  It  is  |N)rba|is  owing  U>  its  being  written  in  French,  that  Voltsire*s  treatise 
on  Toleratiui  has  had  so  sudden  and  su  great  an  effect  uu  th«  bif^utr^  ^1  V^^'i^V^  %ik 
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alnitist  entirely  to  ilisarro  it.  The  general  nee  of  the  French  langflage  hM  lik«wlM 
a  rer.  e4l%*aiitAKi*«>ii<i  effect  on  the  proflte  of  the  bookeelUog  hraneh  of  commerce,  if 
b«>ing  Wf  H  know  n  that  tbi*  more  copies  ran  be  eolil  that  are  eirark  off  trmn  one  eom- 
ponitiou  of  t\  iNrM,  the  profits  increase  in  a  much  icreater  proportion  than  they  do  in 
uiakiuic  iM  Krt*at  nuiubrr  nf  pieren  in  any  of  tier  kind  uf  mannfacture.  And  at  present 
there  U  no  I'spitttl  town  in  Europe  without  a  French  lKiokiieller*a  shop  corresponding 
with  Pans. 

But  Fraukliii  not  only  iliiM-enirt  fli««  ouiveraality  of  the  French  toiigae, 
he  iintii*i|i;it4"4  a^aiii  the  growtiig  untveriqUity  of  the  Hn^liKh: 

Onr  Knicli^'h  bnU  lair  to  obtain  tlie  second  place.  The  great  InmIj  of  excellent 
printer!  n^rnnns  in  mir  laiigoaise.  ami  the  frer«loni  of  our  writings  on  political  snb- 
jectM,  ha\r  iiidiirrd  :i  humlier  of  divines  of  different  sectN  ami  nations,  as  well  aa 
gentlemen  niorf^riied  in  public  affairs,  to  study  it ;  so  far.  at  least,  as  to  read  it. 
^AimI  if  we  wrre  to  «-iii|i*a\or  the  facilitating  its  progre«M.  the  study  of  our  tongue 
niiglit  Im-4  iiiuv  niurh  more  iceneral.  Those  who  have  employed  some  parts  of  their 
time  in  le;iniiuK  :i  iiew  language  tiave  fVe«invutly  obaerred  that,  while  their  ar- 
«|uaiutan«-e  Hitb  it  hum  im|»erlect,  difilcultieii  small  in  tbemselres  ofierated  as  great 
oneH  111  uliiitnirtiii^  tbrir  pntgreim.  A  liook.  for  example,  ill  printed  or  a  pruiinnei- 
aticm  in  fi|»r:ikiiiK  not  wril  arlirolaled  woiilil  render  a  sentence  uuintelligiblo 
wbi«  b  from  n  rl**:ir  print  or  a  diHtiiitt  upeaker  would  ba%'e  lieen  immeiliatelj  eom- 
pfebemled.  If.  tber«*fore.  wr  vionid  have  the  liriietit  of  neriug  our  language  more 
generally  known  .tniong  niaukiml  wt*  should  emieavor  to  remove  all  the  difllenltiea, 
howe\i-r  niiLiil.  tb.it  ili»<-tiurag«  the  learning  it. 

Hi*  roni*1u4li-4|  his  h-tter  to  \V«-li8t«r  hy  renuirkinic  thiit  the  Hiielling 
iMNik  uliifli  \Vilist4*r  hail  sent  him  wam  niiMembly  printed  and  on 
wrelrliiNl  |>;i|N*r. 

It  is  iiitvirstiii;:  to  know  that  thin  H|M»llin|i^  book,  the  luoHt  funoiu  of 
itM  kiiitl  I'ViT  iiKule,  anil  which  in  our  day  iH  uMed  annually,  it  iiimdd, 
to  thi*  iiiiiiilN*r  of  more  than  a  million  mpien,  wait  appn»ved  by  Frank- 
lin. His  a|»|ie:i!  lor  the  Knglinh  lantrnaue  in  hin  letter  to  Webnter  waa 
hiff  hiMt  Won!  oh  t'«Inration.  He  eiid«<l  aa  he  began,  with  eni*onraging 
till*  stnilv  of  his  iiativf  languajce  and  literature.  The  empire  of  that 
laiigti;i;r«*  :iimI  tli.it  liiiTature  wliieh  he  foreaaw  in  realixeil  in  our  day. 

Itv  lii-s  will  h«-  iiroviifi^l  for  the  diM|N>i4ition  of  hiH  iMiokM  to  the  Philo- 

si>|ihiiM^  SN-iff y  of  Philadelphia  and  to  the  American  rhiloHOiihienl 

S«N*ii*ty.     Fjitliiiil  to  his  love  of  his  native  rity.  lie  wrote: 

I  iiji«  iMirii  III  it..i.i.tii.  Nf-«  Kiiielauil,  .onl  tii»r  m>  fir^t  iii«irti<-tionn  in  litemlafn  ie 
Ibf  fitf  i;i.iiiiiti  ir  •■  IfMiU  I  otalili^htsl  tbt-rr.  I  tlirrfforf  gn«*  I^IM)'  »terliug  to  ay 
r\ft  iiinrs.  t.i  U  K.  th«iii.  tlif  iitir\iviin»  iir  «iir«  i\t»r  iif  iIm-ih.  |iaid  tivrr  to  the 
aifi  ff«  ••r  •liK  •  t"io  t.|  ili«-  lilt-  ««  h«MtU  III  ni\  iialivr  to%Tii  o|'  Ibk^t^iu.  to  Im>  liy 
liv  tlii'M*  |>«  r^ttii  ■  !  ]••  f4iii-  nhimliaU  liii%e  the  ftii|Hriiilt-iiiUrnie  ami  iiiaiiageiueutof  the 
«aiil  •«  ii«i<>i-  |<  t  ••  . r  f.i  ti.t«r«-«l.  aiiil  mi  «*«iiitiniitMl  at  iiit4Tf«t  fori-\i-r.  «birh  Inteieet 
jitrni  ili  I  -)i  •  ■  t->  :  •  'l  "••t  III  wiU*-!  iiifdaU  ami  leiven  »«  litiiior.iry  r«-«urdii  annually 
t.\  tL<  '..r><  ;.•]<  "I  M.f  *.iitl  fffi«-  »•  liiwiU  lir|itiii:itiK  to  tlir  •unl  t<i«n.  in  ^iirb  manner 
.1*  t*>  tli«   •!!*•  r>  >i--ii  <>t  t^«   «*>ln  liiit-ii  III  tbe  *aid  tiiwn  itliull  M*ein  iiii*rt. 

1 1.  •  L  I-"'.  '  .  •  ltti:'  li»«.  "  |irt»\«'«l  A  "•iiiA;iilarlv  aii«|MriiHi«  iiivi<«tiu«*ut.  With 
ilif-  i>M:(.>>ii  ••?  I  t*i>  t<t  ttif  ftitnl  I'roiii  tbf«ii>  trf.i«iir>  nf  lliMtfiii  itn  iu«^lale  haTe 
riMifil''!  Ti.<  •!  ...:«:.••  ^tttl  •  \eiM|il.it\  itiiHtttitnf  nxiT  l.^Jo  Iwva  wbo  bavi^  hren 
fi.iiti'i  !••  ii.<r  f  *t.<  I.,  iifl  litvf  ittt  dtHilii  •ttiiiulatt^l  to  riir^  rsrrtiou  |ifrhape  linn* 
drrfi«  i.f  t!.i..j^  .!.iU  *«lf»  Mfff  le«a  foMunatr.    ihe^oMMibt  of  thiafund  haauiore  tkna 

dwubliil  utu*  r  IrAUkliu'a  death. 
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By  a  (!0<lieil  to  the  will  Franklin  made  an  eft'ort  to  provide  tor  the 
|M^r|MftnaI  a])|>li(*ation  of  his  own  ideas  regarding  Uie  encouragement  of 
apprentices  for  the  benefit  4>f  the  inhabit^uits  of  Ho8t<m  and  Philadel- 
phia.   Tlie provision  is  as  follows: 

I  wuH  !H>rii  in  li«»Htoii,  NVw  KukIqikI,  and  owe  my  tint  inHtrurtions  in  Hterature  to 
tbe  fr«-«*  ((ramuiur-HcluMtlH  cHt nliHHhe<l  tliorv.  I  have,  therefore,  already  cHinaidered 
tbcHe  hcIiooIm  in  my  wiU.  But  1  am  also  under  obUgatiouH  to  the  Statt'  of  Maaita- 
liniM'ttH  for  buving,  unanked,  appointed  me  fiirmerly  their  agent  in  England,  with 
H  bamUfune  salary,  wbicli  oontiuueil  for  8ome  yearn ;  and  although  I  accidentally  lost 
in  tbeir  Hervirc.  by  trannmittiug  (Sovenior  KIutcbiuAon'H  lettem,  much  more  than  the 
amount  of  ^bat  tbey  gave  me,  I  do  not  think  that  tmght  in  the  leant  to  dimiuitih  my 
gratitude. 

1  bavo  considered  that,  amcmg  artiaanH,  goo«l  apprentic(*s  are  mo«t  likely  to  make 
g<M»d  citi/.enr*,  an<l,  having  myHelf  Ihh^u  bre<l  t«»  a  manual  art,  printing,  in  my  na- 
tive t4»wn.  and  utlerwardH  aiwiHteil  to  iM>t  up  my  buaine.H?»  in  K*hiladelpliia  by  kind 
biuuft  of  money  from  two  frienda  there,  which  wan  the  foundation  of  my  fortune, 
and  of  all  the  utility  in  lif«)  that  may  be  am^rilHsl  to  me,  1  winh  to  be  useful  even 
after  my  death,  if  |»osHible,  in  forming  an«l  advancing  (»ther  young  men  that  may  l>e 
H«*rvicc*able  to  their  country  in  b<itb  tliOHe  towns.  To  thin  end  I  devote  two  thou- 
Hti\n\  poundM  sterling,  uf  which  1  i^ivtt  <me  thouHand  thereof  to  tlieiubabitantrtof  the 
town  of  |ioMt<»n.  in  MaHsacbuHettN.  and  the  other  thouHaud  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  rhiladelpbia.  in  trust,  to  and  f«»r  the  uses,  intents,  and  purposes  hereinafter 
hientioneil  and  declared. 

The  Haid  sum  of  one  thousand  |M>uuds  sterling,  if  accepted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  tif  Kb»stou,  shall  be  mana;;ed  under  the  direction  of  the  Mdectmen,  united 
with  the  ministerri  of  the  oldest  Epini'opaliau,  Congrt*gational,  and  Prertbyteriau 
churches  in  that  town,  who  are  t«»  let  out  the  sum  ui>on  interest,  at  five  per  cent  per 
annum,  to  such  young  married  artilicem,  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  as  have 
Nerve«l  an  apprenticeship  in  the  Maid  t«>wu  and  faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties  required 
in  their  in«lentureM,  so  ait  to  obtain  a  goo«l  moral  character  from  at  least  two  respect- 
able citizenn.  who  are  willing  to  become  their  sureties,  in  a  Inuid  with  the  appli- 
cantM.  fi»r  the  repayment  of  the  m«>neys  so  lent,  with  interest,  according  to  the 
tenu^  hereinafter  prescrilNHl ;  all  which  bonds  are  t4>  be  taken  for  Spanish  milled 
d<>llarN,  or  the  value  thereof  in  current  gold  ctdn;  and  the  managers  Hlia  11  keep  a 
iMMMid  biHik  or  book*4.  wherein  Hhall  Im*  entered  the  names  of  those  who  Nhall  apply 
for  ami  receive  the  beuetitM  of  this  institution,  and  of  their  Hureties,  together  with  the 
sums  lent,  the  dateN,  uud  other  nereHHar>  and  pro|>er  nH'ords  reH|K*cting  the  buHiness 
and  i-nn<-<>riiH  of  tluM  iuMtitution.  And  as  these*  loans  are  intended  to  assist  young 
niaiiird  aitifii-ers  in  tietting  up  their  businesN,  they  are  to  l>e  proportioned  by  the 
disiTetion  of  the  manager^  S4i  as  not  to  excee«l  sixty  |»ounds  sterling  to  one  person, 
not  tn  be  Ie<»*(  than  liltetMi  |M»unds;  and  if  the  numl>er  of  appliers  mi  entitled  should 
lie  NO  large  as  that  the  sum  will  not  Miftice  to  afi'ord  to  each  as  much  as  might  other- 
w  iM«  not  In*  improper,  the  proportion  t*)  each  shall  l>e  diminished  so  as  to  atfonl  to 
e\er>  one  S4»iiie  assistance.  These  aids  may,  therefore,  )»e  small  at  tirst,  but,  as  the 
r:ipital  iiirreaseH  by  the  accumiilati*<l  interest,  they  will  be  more  ample.  And  in 
onler  to  serve  as  many  as  fmsMible  in  their  turn,  as  well  as  to  make  the  repayment  of 
the  priiicipal  borroweil  mon*  easy,  each  liorrower  shall  lie  obliged  to  pay,  with  the 
>eurl>  interest,  oiie-UMith  part  of  the  principal,  which  nums  of  princi|ial  and  inter- 
e<*t.  so  paid  in,  shall  !»«•  again  let  out  to  fresh  borrowers. 

And.  an  it  is  presumed  that  there  will  alwayt  be  found  in  B<Mtton  virtuous  and  be- 
iie\<dent  citizens  willing  to  liestow  a  part  of  their  time  in  doing  good  to  the  rising 
gf-iieration  by  sufH-rintendiug  and  managing  this  inatitiition  gratit,  it  is  hoped  that 
no  part  of  the  money  will  at  any  time  l»e  dead,  or  be  divert««l  to  other  purposes,  but 
b«  coutinuaUy  augmenting  by  the  interest;  in  which  caie  ther«  may,  in  time,  be 
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niort*  tbun  tbr  iNxamimM  iu  llimiuti  nh»\\  rt^uirr.  aim!  theft  wNue  may  iwHparvdlotlM 
iM'iicblMiriiii;  or  «>ilt«T  tnMiui  in  th«  wiiil  8t«tr  nf  MmasacliiueUii  who  may  dmira  to 
liiftve  It;  fliH'li  ti>«ii<»  t*iiKa|;iii|C  tu  pay  pnoriiially  tbr  iiiteraiit  uud  thr  portioaii  of 
thf|>riiit-i|»:tl,  aiiiiiiall>,  tu  tbi*  iuhahitttutii  uf  tb<*  town  of  Kn«t«Hi. 

1 1  thi«  |i|.iii  !•<  «*\i-riitfii,  aiid  iiiin*rr«la  an  fHtfJertrtl  wit  boat  iutaimptioti  f«ir  ono 
biinilrr*!  >f.ir«.  Um*  hiiiu  will  thfii  li«onr  biiudrMl  ainl  tbirtynme  tbouaaiwl  pooada; 
uf  wbit  b  I  I  iiiilil  \iA\v  tbr  manager^  of  tb«»  donation  to  tbi*  tuwa  of  Boatoa  thm  lay 
nut.  at  tbf  ir  liiM  rrtion.  oni*  hnndrMi  tbonnaiid  |ionudN  in  pohlir  works,  whirh  OMiy 
ht'  jiMlt;«il  of  iiiott  K«-nrr:il  utility  to  the  iobabitantN,  mich  aa  furtiflraiiona,  bridjcca, 
a4|ii«*<1nrti».  |»u1ilir  bill  Millar*,  bathn.  povraiMita,  or  whatovvr  uiay  nakt*  liviog  in  tho 
l«imu  iiifir^  i-«ihv«-iiii'iit  tu  itM  |ie<»plt*,  and  rmdar  it  more  agn*rablo  to  atranjpwa  r»- 
Mirtiiij;  hitbtT  ti>r  h«*:iltb  i>r  a  U«m|>orary  rvaidmra.  Thr  irniainiog  thirty -ono  thoo- 
aaud  |H»init|ii  |  wuiibl  have*  continurd  to  !«  It*t  out  on  intrrrflt.  in  the  maaorr  ahoro 
dirr«*t*-fl.  for  »iii>tb«*r  hundred  y«*arM,  an  I  hope  it  will  liavt*  bwu  foand  that  tho  la* 
utilutioii  bnt  bail  u  iiwm\  «*flrrt  on  ttir  I'ondnrt  uf  yontb.aad  lM«n  of  aerric^  to  away 
wortb>  •■barart**r«  and  iiptrfnl  riilyrnn.  At  tbeeudof  thin  aecond  term,  if  no  uaforta- 
iiatr  sirridi'iit  b:i«  pn'Vfutecl  the  operation,  the  auni  will  In*  four  mill ioaaaad  aisty* 
one  tb>»n«aii<l  |*ounili%  uttrlinK.  of  wbirb  I  lt*ave  «in«*  million  aWty-one  thoaaaad 
|M»uiiiN  til  tbr  (li<*)N>Mtiiin  of  tbr  inbaliitaut«  of  tlu*  town  of  Ibnton,  and  thret*  aiil* 
liuiife  ti»  tbf  ili^)ioiitit»ii  of  tbr  Ko%rnimrnt  of  tbr  State,  not  prr^aming  to  ravry  aiy 
virnt  firtbfi. 

All  tbf  flirrriinim  b«-mn  Ki%-rn  rv«|MTtinic  tlir  dinpowitton  and  manaicement  of  tho 
donation  to  tbr  iiibabitjintM  of  IbMfnii.  I  wonid  bavc  «ib«ervnl  reaprctiUK  that  to  tho 
iiibabit.iiit-  'if  rill la«lfl|ibi;i,  only,  aa  I'hilailrlpbia  in  iurorporated,  I  ra»maa>  the 
t*4ir|N>ruttoii  III  tbut  •  ity  til  iindrrtakr  tbr  manaK'*'"*'**!  ajnri-ably  to  the  aald  dlrao- 
tion«:  .Hill  I  iloht-ith)  %r«t  tbrni  with  full  and  ample  |M»wr  in  for  that  purpoaa.* 

•FHASKUS  ri'N'i». 

TbiMitta  fiiii'l  fi'i  tbrriH-oiiraKemrntof  youni;  mrrhanim.  l>r.  lirigamiB  Knuiklla, 
111  bi««ill.  i;.i%i  thr  iiili.iliitant^of  Boatoii,  in  17!>].  lJl,tMii»iit«-rlinK.  which  be dirrrtad 
to  lir  Inauiil  III  <*iiiii<  ••!  Hot  Hiorr  than  jCtXi  iior  IrsN  than  £!*»  to  our  applieaat,  at  5 
prr  iriit  niir|i-^t  til  In-  i«  |i:iiil  in  annual  inntallmrutaof  10|>rrrru teach.  Theaa  leoaa 
jp  rrtirprril  (.•  *-\i.iiii|(  iiiarrinl  artiti«-fni,**  nndrr  thr  »|gr  of  25.  who  have  fliith* 
fiill.\  Mr\ri|  .III  ipiiii  iitirrobip  ill  ronton.  iMi  a**  to  obtain  a  crrtiticatr  of  good  awral 
I  barii  It  t  ifftiiii  .it  Ir.i^t  two  rr^|ir«talili*  i-itizriiH,  wlio  arr  viilliiix  to  lirruaw  their 
•II ri  (:•••.  IU  .t  iioiui  i>>r  tliriff  p.iymrnt  of  tbr  iiioiii'\. 

It  »a*  thr  I  <tiiii  itt  lit  Iir  Franklin  I  but  thi-  X'l.t^Hi  would  inrrraM*  in  oae  haadied 
yrar*  x*>  t  i:il.*««*.  .iii«I  thru  tbr  mauagrr*  of  tbr  fund  wert*  to  lay  out  iu  publlr  works 
i;|iii.«iai.  ikinl  tht  h:il.iiiir  tu  nintiuur  on  inlm-nt  for  anotbrr  bundrrd  %eari,  whirh 
br  r«tirii  itiil  M..ii;.t  Thru  .iiiiiiiiiit  til  t'4.(i*iiM»).  Of  ibm  aiiMiuni  tbr numof  £|.6I0,CQ0 
«i.i«  III  *•«  kt  th*  i!!*!'*!*.!!  uf  till-  iiih:iliitanta  of  tlir  town  uf  Ibiatiili,  and  the 
!••  \-    p.inl  !•■  r-  t    ^..'  .  mill*  lit  of  thr  i*<lat«-. 

I  i.f  i»>  tn:  ••!   ..•'•  !ii  •  I..  \*^nj.  .ifirf  .i  i«  puit  in  tlir  niattrr  uf  ibr  Fianklin  fhnd 
.1  •  ••iii:.  !t  {•  t  -  •■i.-i-f  n^'  ••!  \hli  tii«i  ii  Strhltiii«  .tiiil  Hart.  |ia^Mt-il  ihr  inllowiu);  rcMdvea: 

/.'••-.   ••'     II.it    ii  fl  •  •'|i.iiii-ii  ••!  thi«  iMiaril.  I  ••ni|iri«iiii;  ii  majority  of  tbr  tnintoea 

it  I- 1  \|Mi|ifiii  .iml  bii:lil\  ilr«irahlr  that  tbr  |trii|Mirtion  of  aaid 
•  ..iili^lr  lit  1*^*1    *rj  fur  iii««i>tiiiriit  III  '  •niiir  piiMii   Work** 

!'  •  •  \liri;:ni«biiir|it  iif  thi   ib  bt  iiiiiillrfl  fut  tin-  pun  baar  of  tho 

:•■  « \.  Lf  «»f  -III  h  iliapM-^ii It'll  of  Ihr  «aiil  |Mirti«iii  t*f  tbr  Fraoklia 

|iili  i.  »•••]    «|jMiihl    Im    •  :i||r«|    "riJiilkliii  I'arL.  '  III  liiUHU  of  IIm 
.••••iM.>!%   •  ail'iw  t  «|  hi«  iiJin  I    liiMii. 

.  II  i'.iiL      «i  ••  olnpifil  |i\  Ihr  Uianl  ••!  paik  i-ominiMiHMirr*. 
:    Hit    «iit   .»it   iL<    ■>«ltiiu»*ii    iMiw  tMijnl  «if  alilcrmmi.  united 
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Franklin^H  iileuH  on  edaeatioii  differed  from  those  of  his  contempora- 
ries, aud  ill  order  to  show  by  cximparison  and  contrast  the  etlucational 
notions  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  Franklin's  ])hiIoso)>hyy  his  ideas  on 
edncation  will  l»e  compared  with  those  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.  It  may  be  premised  that  John  Adams'^  ideas  of  iHiucration 
are  typi<!al  of  New  England,  and  by  comparing  them  and  Franklin's  it 
will  bo  seen  how  the  life  of  Franklin  in  Pennsylvania  modiAed  his 
early  Nrw  Kngland  notions,  and  i)erhaps  explain  some  of  the  variations 
between  the  general  lilieral  plan  of  education  chara(;teristic  of  New 
Kngland  and  the  middle  colonies. 

Franklin,  we  have  seen,  was  a  self-educated  man.  John  Adams 
received  the  degree  of  Ra4*helor  of  Arts  in  Harvard  College  in  1775, 
and  soon  after  became  the  teacher  of  the  grammar  school  in  the  town  of 
Worcester.  As  was  the  <*ase  so  frequently  in  New  Kngland  si^^hools, 
teaching  was  but  an  expedient  to  snpply  for  the  time  Inking  the  wants 
of  life  and  afford  suthcient  leisure  to  i*ead  law. 

Adams  was  clanely  ass4M;iattHl  with  Franklin  in  public  life,  both  be- 
ing members  of  inii>ortant  committees  in  the  old  Congress,  the  most 
famons  of  which  was  the  c4>mmittee  that  drafted  the  Declaration  of 
Inde)»endeuce,  both  having  the  in4lei)endence  of  the  colonies  at  heart 
while  that  indei>endeiu*e  seenuni  a  great  way  off*,  aud  both  serving 
their  country  in  joint  diplomatic  relations  in  Paris.    They  were  very 


with  tlie  ininiHt4*ri«  of  tlio  olilu^t  KpiHcopnliatu,  Congregational,  and  l*r«*Abytenau 
chnn'lieH  in  the  town  of  Bonton.    The  tint  loan  was  made  May,  1791. 

The  treaHurer  of  the  fnnd.  Samuel  F.  McCleary,  in  bis  annual  re|N»rt  to  the  trua- 
teoH,  ni»k«*B  the  Htatement  of  the  condition  February  l,  1892,  viz: 

Amount  of  fund.  February  1.  1891 $38:),  496.38 

Int4*ri'««t  at'crued  during  the  year ir>.  345. 13 

Amount  of  fund,  Februarj-  1,  1892 398,841.51 


Thin  amount  consista  of— 

I.>opoHitH  in  MaaiiachuAettH  HoApital  Life  Insurance  Company 395,288.82 

Depoaitri  in  Sutl'olk  Savings  Hunk 3, 282. 06 

Cash 63. 00 

Balances  of  bondN  for  loans 270. 00 


Total :i98,S41.51 

Inroni«*  to  1»e  loanetl  to  young  married  artiticers,  under  the  age  of  35  years, 
who  have  tMTved  an  apprentirtwhip  in  Philadelphia,  and  faithfully  fulHIIed  the  du- 
ties required  in  their  iudentunm,  and  wh«»  can  furnirih  two  satisfactory  Hi*i*uri ties 
fi»r  the  return  of  the  money  in  ten  annual  inHtallnients,  with  interest  at  5  |»er  cent: 

Inrfteti  capital,  Ihirmbrr  31,  ISUi. 

IMiiladelphia  City  loans: 

li  percent,  taxable $500.00 

6  jM-r  cent,  free 48, 200. 00 

4  prrcent 100.00 

rittsburg  Citj  7  per  cent  loans 1,000.00 


■  "i 
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niiirli  uiilikf  ill  rliuraeter,  Franklin  being  easy,  generona,  liberal  in 
bin  vifws,  riill  iif  t;i«*t,  wims  in  bis  observations,  and  preeminently 
bappy  ill  liis  relatiouH  with  men.  Jobu  Adainn  was  npright^  active, 
suii|»ic'ioiis.  piiritaiii<*aK  and  abrupt,  ever  viewing  public  affairs  as  a 
lawyer  roiisider.N  liis  e^ise  in  hand,  and  filled  with  an  enormoas  capacu 
ity  for  business.  We  have  already  Keen  how  the  varioUH  activities  in 
whirli  Franklin  was  engage<l  through  lire  detemiine<l  hiH  educational 
notions;  ill  a  similar  manner  •lohii  AdamH^a  activities,  which  were 
ehietly  lt*;;al  anti  {lolitieal,  gaive  character  to  hiM  ideas  on  education. 
Fnuikliti  was  ever  su^K^'i^tiug  eilueation  as  a  means  for  cultivating  the 
applied  arts,  tor  iiiipniving  ai^iculture,  for  extending  the  conquests  of 
iM*ience,  for  pn>inotiiig  the  general  welfare.  It  must  have  been  noticed 
in  our  outline  of  Fniiiklin  that  he  gave  very  little  attention  in  hhi  plan 
to  |M»liti«Ml  stiiilie.s;  he  menticms  them  and  urges  the  study  of  the  prin- 
eiples  of  ^oviTiiineiit,  history,  and  jiolitics,  bul  he  does  not  fiuind  hia 
M'heiiie  of  eiliii*atii»ii  ufNiu  a  |M)liticail  basis;  he  rather  founded  his  plans 
u|M»n  till*  s4-icutili<'  and  industrial  basis,  for  he  was  a  man  active  in  in- 
dustrial atl'aiis,  little  given  U»  s|ieculati«»n,  and  apt  to  view  political 
events  as  mere  rhaiiges  on  the  sea  of  public  aSairs.  Adams,  on  the 
other  bund,  was  a  Isirn  |N»litiei:in.    The  oldest  letter  of  John  Adams, 


riiilnl  Mate**  I  |M-i  t  ml  liNiii«i 

lliiliiN  .iiiil  iiiiirl^u^r*t 

l^oMiB  to  \«iiiii^  iiiufni-«l  nrtnirrni 


$2,000.00 
%SU0.00 


s3;aos.6S 


Ca»k  rr« ri/*r»  and p^fmtmU,  Jammarif  /  lu  lM*tmktr  M,  iiSf0l, 

KKCBIITrt. 

riiiUilrlpbi.it  It >  l<«aiiii. ri.Wl6.G0 

rilulMir^  (  it>  l>>iii«           7U.00 

l't'iiii«>  Iv^tiii'i  **i  it*' )<**iii«    1(<7.  fiO 

I  liititl  M.il»  -   lii.tii* SO.UO 


|,*iaiin  t<*   4fftitii  r|  t    .  . 


lil%r«|iiii  lit-  •  mIIi  •  \r*\ 

riitl  i>l«>l|iNi.i  (   Its    lii.ili* 
I't  lili«)  l\  .kill  t  "^t  it»-  lii.iii^ 
I'ltiliiN  ^iii*l  lii'ift  '.ifefi-* 
!.••  iii«  ti<  irfiti-  •  r«  . . 


l.XiO.SO 

24.:r7 


tl.2UD.0U 
2.  .'MO.  410 

IIU  M 


I. 


I  ,Mh  li  li  !(.•  <  ... 

<  a«)i  l<.tiji.>t   .1  11.11  «r\   I.  \K*\ . 


ti.inO.44 

i4.a».os 


I  w  wi-\i« 


Ml**  t  n  »ii»  ••  *  •  \i»- ?.*•  * 

Ib^ •  «>ii.t  Fit    r  II  ,<:   •-.:  luiirlk'Aj*' 

(  **u  l.jiAi.t  I   iH'tiulfcr  :i|.  1*^1   . 


•  IfiJ.Kl 
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written  while  yet  a  Rohool-teacher  in  Won^estcr,  October  12, 1755,  is  a 
]X)litiral  essay,  in  wlnfli  he  says: 

Bo  not  Biirprtsod  that  I  am  tamed  politician ;  this  whole  town  is  immeraed  in  pol- 
iticn.  The  interentH  of  nationii  and  the  dira  of  war  niakr  the  subject  of  every  con- 
Temation.  I  sit  and  hoar,  and  after  having  heen  led  throu^rh  the  maze,  I  Hometimes 
retire,  and  by  layinji?  to);eth«*r  form  some  refle<^tioni«  pleanin^  to  myself. 

Ho  was  always  ^Mnnnersed  in  politics,*'  and  |>o!!tic8  was  the  basis  of 
his  educational  iclejisj  These  lirst  appear  in  his  treatise  on  Govern- 
ment: 

Laws  for  the  li1>eral  education  of  youth,  especially  of  the  lower  classea  of  the 
people,  are  so  extremely'wise  that  to  a  humane  and  ;;enerouH  man  no  expense  for 
thJH  pnr]K)se  would  be  thought  extravagant. 

lie  is  the  typi^  of  those  men  who  w(mld  pres(Til>e  the  means  and  ends 
of  the  state  and  ^'by  gOiMl  laws  n^^nlate  all  the  affairs  of  mankind.^ 
N<)wliere  does  Fninklin  ever  refer  to  a  *'law  which  should  provide  for 
th«'  lil>eral  e<luciition  of  youth;''  Franklin  never  carried  his  scheme  of 
education  over  into  government.  John  Adams  would  embody  a  pro- 
vision for  e<lucation  in  the  fundamentals  of  government,  and  this  he 
did  in  the  (*onstitutifHi  of  Massachusetts  of  1780,  ot  which  instrument 
he  was  tlie  chief  author: 

Sf.<tiox  II. —  The  KnntMrotirmeitt  of  LitrratHre,  etc. 

Wisdom  and  kn(»wle<lgc,  as  well  as  virtue.  diftuKed  generally  among  the  iHMly  of 
the  people.  l>eing  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  ttieir  riglit«  and  liberties,  and  as 
thes*^  dt'pend  on  spreadin;:  the  opportunitit'H  and  advantages  of  educati<m  in  the 
variouH  parts  of  the  country  and  among  the  ditt'crent  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall  l>e 
th«*  duty  of  legihlators  and  magistrates,  in  all  futun^  |)erif>ds  of  thLs  Commonwealth, 
to  cliorinh  thi'  interests  of  lit4*rature  and  the  sciences  and  all  seminaries  of  them, 
eHiHMMally  the  uiiiverHity  at  Cambridge,  publii*  schiHils  and  grammar  schools  in  the 
towuM;  t«»  fnt'ourag«*  private  soci«*tics  and  public  institutions,  re wardn  and  immu- 
nitit-M  ft>r  tli<>  promotion  of  agrirnlture, artA,  sciences,  commerce,  trailes.  manufac- 
tiir«*H,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  prin- 
cipb»s  of  humanity  and  gein-ral  bcnrvolrnce.  public  and  private  charity,  indiiHtry 
and  frugality.  honrMty  anil  punctuality  in  their  dealings,  sincerity,  good  humor,  and 
all  sociil  affections  and  genenuiM  Hentiments  among  the  fieople. 

Ilis  grandson,  ('harh's  Francis  Adams,  gives  this  information  on  the 

ori^rin  <»f  this  irt^lebratetl  clause: 

TbiH  feature  of  the  ci»nHtitution  of  Massachunetts  iH  ]MM>uliar  and,  in  one  S4*nse. 
original  uitli  Mr.  Adann.  Tlie  recognition  of  the  obligation  of  a  State  topromote  a 
higbtT  and  m<»re  e\t«-nile4l  policy  than  is  (*mbrac<Ml  in  the  prot^M'tion  of  the  teuii>oral 
lute^e<•t^and political  ri;chtsoftheintlividual.  however understiMNi  among  enlight4>ned 
miinU,  had  md  at  that  time  Ini'u  ff»nnally  mjule  a  part  of  the  organic  law.  Those 
dauM^ti.  fiiuce  inserte«l  in  other  State  conHtitntionN.  which,  with  more  «»r  lesh  fullness, 
acknowledginl  the  Kanie  principle,  are  all  nianifeMtly  taken  IVom  thinHource.  The 
foiIi>wing  hiHtory  of  the  origin  of  it  in  taken  from  an  account  given  by  the  autlior 
in  l«0!i: 

"In  traveling  fnuu  li«Mt«in  to  Philadelphia,  in  1774,  7r>,  '7H,  and  '77.  I  lia«l  M«ver»l 
tinicH  amused  myB4*lf,  at  Norwalk,  in  Connecticut,  with  th**  very  curious  collection 
of  birdnand  insects  of  American  production,  made  by  Mr.  Armdd;  a  collection  which  he 


'  Life  ami  Works  of  John  Adams,  Vol.  I,  p.  24. 
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mft^rwanU  myIiI  to  i;o%  rrnitr  Tryon,  who  fuiM  it  to  Sir  Anhton  Lerer,  in  wIiom  apari- 
iiN'fitA  in  t^tnilou  I  uflrrwanlB  Tirwed  it  aicain.  This  cttllM'tion  wm  wo  •ingnlwr  a 
thini:  that  it  tii:i«li'  »  ilrf  p  impraMioQ  np«Hi  imi,  and  I  roal«l  not  bnt  eonditor  it  m 
r«*|>ri*jirh  %n  my  rciiiiitry  that  *o  little  was  kuowot  <»vea  to  hanelf,  of  her  natanl 
histnrv. 

Whrn  I  wnn  in  Kiirt>|»r  in  the*  jTMini  177H  and  1779,  in  tbr  coaunimiioa  to  the  Klnjt 
of  Kmnrv.  v»itli  l>r.  Kmiiklin  and  Mr.  Arthnr  l^ar,  I  had  oppurtoaitiM  to  M«tlM 
KiiiK'ii  (-<»llf4-iiiiiit  und  many  otlirni  wliirh  iiirn*a«M  my  winbeii  thatnatore  migbt  bo 
rianiintHt  ntid  ^|llflll•ll  in  my  ciwii  ronntry  aa  it  waa  in  «ith«ra. 

In  Krnm  r  ^iiiitni;  ttii*  nradrmirianii  and  citbi*r  nirn  of  arienrt*  and  Irtteia  I  waafra- 
qn<>ally  ^ntrrtMiii«*il  \%ilh  in«|nin««  ronrt*ming  tlif*  Pbiloaopblral  Hoclety  of  Itiila- 
<li*lphM  and  wiili  enltieinuia  on  tht>  wiadom  of  that  inatitation  and  aoeonftwaaon 
atmi*'  pnMirjitiitiiH  in  thrir  traiiihartiona.  Tbeaa  rooTMaatlona  anggaatad  to  na  tbo 
idea  «it*  aih  li  :iii  i-^tuMi-linieut  at  Hmiton  where  I  knew  there  waa  aamneh  lova  for 
arieno*  an<l  a»  many  f:intlt*mt-n  who  were  capable  of  pnraning  it  aa  in  any  othar 
rity  «f  ii^  ^i/r.  • 

In  1770  I  irtnrm-tl  t*>  lUintcin  in  the  tVpnib  fHgate  Lm  Seuaikit  with  the  Chorallar 
do  1.1  l.ii/frni*  .iihI  M.  Marltoiii.  The  mrporatiou  of  Harranl  College  ipira  apvblie 
dinnrr  in  hniinr  of  thf  Krrnrh  ambawador  and  hia  anite,  and  did  ma  the  honor  of 
an  invit.itinn  to  diiif*  with  tliem.  At  table  in  the  phibaiopby  rhauilier  1  rhiTad  to 
Hit  nrKt  to  hr.  ro«i|M*r.     I  entrrtainMl  him  during  the  wbtde  of  the  time  we  wara 

togeibrr  with  :iii  .nr it   of  Aniold'ii  rollei'tionNt  tlie  rollertiona   I  had  aeon  la 

Kuro|»r.  tbr  •i»iii)i)niiiiit4  I  liml  branl  in  Prance  npcm  the  Philoaopbical  Society  at 
Phll.iilrl|»hi.i,  mill  rMiiiInilt^l  with  pnifioaing  that  the  future  legialat  are  of  Maaaa* 
cbn»**tt«  ^hoiiM  iii«iiiiiti*  an  academy  of  arte  and  acimree. 

Tlir  il*><  ti>r  at  I'lr^t  lir«iiatr«l.  thonKbt  it  would  lie  difllcalt  to  And  mambera  who 
wonM  :ittriifl  lit  it ;  )<iii  hu  principal  objection  wan  that  it  wonM  iiOnre  Ilanrard 
rollriec  f>\  ^ttiiii;  up  .1  rival  to  it  that  roigbl  draw  the  attention  and  aflertioaaof 
ibr  public  111  «4»iii«-  fli-irrt-r  fr«mi  it.  To  thin  I  aiMwerMl,  flmt.  that  there  were  ear* 
tainly  mfn  of  lf.irtiini:  niiiugh  that  might  cnmpoaea  Miciety  anfllciently  name  tuna; 
and.  M*i  Mndli .  that  in-trad  <if  liring  a  ri«'al  to  the  anivcmity  It  wonid  be  aa  hoaoT 
and  a«h3iit;kt;f  t«i  it.  That  the  prcaitleut  and  principal  pmfeaMira  wonld  nodoabi 
br  alwu\*  nirinti^r^  of  it :  and  the  meeiinea  might  l»e  orvlered  mholly  or  In  part  at 
thr  f-ollr;*!*  .mil  Ml  th.tt  fiNim.  Tbr  docic»r  at  length  appeared  Wtter  aatlaflad  aad  I 
cntrratetl  hiiti  !••  |>rii]ia;;atr  the  idea  and  thi'  plan  an  far  and  aNPoon  an  hia  diiirretloa 
wtiiilil  pi«(if^  Tli«*  d>N  tiir  nrconlingty  did  dilTnM*  the  project  an  Jadirion»1y  aad 
aiiil  •ir«*itii3ll\  fh.it  tlir  tir<»t  legialatare  under  the  new  conMitatlon  ad«iptad  aad 
r«t.ilili*hfd  il  Ky  I  ii« . 

Aft«-ti«  ir*l-.  f«)tt*n  .irt«'iidintc  the  convention  for  forming  the  cnnatitatlon,  I 
titint-il  ihr  •ii)ij«i  t  tit  •«'Vfral  inembem,  and  when  I  wa^  appointrd  by  the  ani 
niitttt  ti»  niakr  .i  «lr.ift  of  :i  project  of  a  conatitnlicm  to  Im«  laid  lirfore  the  c^onrentlflS. 
ni>  iniful  -iimI  ht.irt  ^^rl»' mn  fnll  of  thin  Mibje«-t  that  I  iiiaerted  the  rhaptar  Aflll» 
MTtii<n  ••■«  Mill! 

I  fi  .1.  Miiiti»  ti.ii  i|>|>r«  hff*n*ivi*  that  rriticuiii  nnil  objertioii«  wonld  lie  mada  to  tiM 
•ertittfi.  .ifiil  |>  irf  i'  'il  •?!>  thit  th«*  "natural  hi«tory."  ami  thr  "  goo«l  humor**  wonM 
Im-  »tx\»  U<  Il  ••M^  liiit  (lit-  ifthitlf  w.iii  iri«i\ril  \rry  kiiitU>.and  paaiir«l  the  ron rant loa 
nil  iiiinHi'i-l>  w.tfp-'i*  .iiit«fi«liiifl*nt. 

If  !•*  :i  <«iri;;iil.iri(\.  |H*rli»|is  worthy  «if  iiot4'  in  C4Hiiii*«'tion  with  theaa 
iii|tifi4'tii>iiH.  tii.it  rill*  iiniivifltiaN  alio  hiivi*  miirc  li«*«*fi  i*l«*vnt4'd  by  the 
|Mi|Mil.ii  \tih  ••  to  till*  rliif'f  iitlir«>M  of  tlH»  Stat«*,  with  »  ftiii|;li»  exci'ptioii, 
li.i\i*  iii*r  U'fii  'Mit'il  aiiiuii;;  tlirir  f«*llfia*riti7.i*iiK  for  any aitiierior iM*qiii- 
^lii<*ii-«iir  ItMitiiii;:  «iriiit«*llf<*liialrtiltiin*.  A  (iiiiKiikTalik*  iiiinitMT h»ve 
iiid  -titii*  (liii*ii};)i  tii««  hi;:li«T  gnMl«*M  iif  i-iluratmii  in  MaiiMM*huHetta  at 
all. 
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John  AdainH  ban  the  fame  of  l>eiii|r  the  first  American  Ktatesmau  to 
inroriK)rate  in  a  St-ate  eonsfitntiou  a  provision  for  pnblic  e<lucation. 
There  were  no  public  schools  in  Pennsylvania  in  Franklin*s  day  and 
all  his  id«»as  on  education  relate<l  chiefly  to  private  entt^rprise  and  in- 
dividual effort,  Tlure  hnd  been  public  84*hools  in  Massa^rhusetts  from 
the  be^innin^  of  tlie  colony  and  the  inertia  of  educational  ideas  niovin^ic 
in  the  colony  carried  into  the  first  State  constitution  this  celebrated 
provision  for  the  en(*oura^ement  of  learning.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
Adams's  plan  provider!  for  ♦'the  pnmiotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences, 
commerce,  trades,  nninufactures,  and  the  natural  history  of  the  coun- 
try,^ the  original  suggestion  of  which  is  explaine<l  by  his  grandson. 

It  is  a  New  Kngland  idea  to  make  education  a  matter  of  laws.  Class 
distinctions  in  New  Kngland  were  marke<l  in  Franklin's  day;  the  chil- 
dren of  the  t4il]ow  chandler  were  not  chissed  as  tit  companions  for  the 
children  of  clergymen  and  lawyers.  This  will  l>e  rememl)ered  in  inter- 
preting another  passage  in  Adams's  treatise  on  Government  pertaining 
to  edacation : 

The  iMliioation  here  iuteuilcd  ih  not  iiiorcly  that  of  tlic  children  of  the  ridrnnd 
nohlo,  hut  of  every  rank  and  v\:itw  of  peiiple  down  to  the  lowent  and  the  pooreHt.  It 
in  not  too  much  to  tay  jthat schoolM  for  th<'  ('duration  of  aU  uhould  l>e  placid  at  con- 
v«>nieni  disUinc«*ii  and  maintained  at  tho  public  expeuae;  tho  rovenue  of  the  State, 
would  l>e  applied  inHuitely  Wttor,  more  charitahly,  wicM^ly,  usefhlly,  therefore 
]>olitiraIly,  in  thiH  way  than  even  in  maintaining  thep04»r.  This  would  be  the  b<.*8t 
w:&y  of  preventin>i:  the  exiMUMict*  of  tho  poor.  If  nations  should  ever  1»e  wise,  in- 
stea4l  of  t»roctinf;  thousands  of  nselosH  offices,  or  engaging  in  unmeaning  wars,  they 
should  nmke  a  fundamental  maxim  of  tluH,  that  no  human  being  shall  grow  up  in 
ignorance.  In  pn>iM>rtion  as  thin  is  done  tyranny  will  disappear,  kings  and  nobles 
will  Ih)  made  to  feid  their  equitable  etpiality.  with  oomuKiners,  and  commoners  should 
see  their  interest  and  advantage  to  n^spect  the  guardiann  of  the  laws,  for  guardians 
they  must  have  an  long  an  human  nature  endures.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  schools,  academies,  and  uuiverMitieM,  the  stage,  the  press,  the  bar,  the  pulpit, 
and  Parliaim'nt,  might  all  be  improving  to  lietter  purpose  than  they  have  been  in 
any  country  for  thiH  great  purp<>s<*. 

Again: 

Tlie  greater  part  of  every  |KM>ple  an'  Htill  ignorant,  and.  although  their  leaders 
might  artfully  persuade  them  to  a  thounand  idle  ex|>enaeA.  they  would  not  be  able 
to  p4*rsnade  them  to  this.  Kducation.  then,  niUMt  be  supporte<l  by  private  munifi- 
cence, and  such  nources,  although  sufticient  t«)  maintain  a  few  s<*h(Mds  and  a  univer- 
sity in  a  great  nation,  can  never  Iw  sntHcient  to  maintain  Hchools  in  sufficient  nnm- 
bem  to  educate  a  whole  |MMiple.  Where  a  M*nate  in  prest*rved,  it  is  always  a  maxim 
with  them  to  rc*s]>ect  learning  and  t^lucat**  their  own  families.  Their  example  in 
followed  by  all  others  who  .ire  in  any  way  in  easy  circnmhtances.  In  a  government 
of  thri'e  branches,  commoners  an  well  as  nobles  an*  under  the  necessity  of  e<lucating 
their  childn*n.  bccauni"  they  ho|M^  t«i  Im»  called  to  public  nervice,  where  it  is  neciHi- 
sary.  In  all  (he  nii\e«l  goveniments  of  antiquity,  education  was  necesnary.  and 
when*  the  ]ieople  hail  a  share  it  waa  the  most  generally  practiceil.  but  in  a  simple 
government  it  never  wam  general.  In  Sparta  it  was  far  from  l>eing  gi*neral;  it  was 
conBneil  to  youth  of  family ;  wi  it  was  in  the  arintocracy  in  Rome.  Hut,  although 
we  have  examplcH  «if  Himple  demiN*nicy.  to  recur  to  that  the  majority  must  lie  ignf»- 
rant  and  pfN>r,  and  s<mietinies  an  opp«>i*ition  ma4le  by  mem)»ers  of  the  loW4wt  clasn, 
who  are  often  joined  for  Muister  puriMise'by  nome  men  of  consei|uence,  bnt  convinces 
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that  the  ji«u«*rftl  puhlir  c>diic«linn  ntret  ran  long  oskt  In  «  •imple  demooney.  Thft 
MinpHMw.  th«*  rnvv.  and  malignity  of  the  baae  anil  ignorant  woold  be  flatterad  Kj 
thr  artful  ami  (Imij^nins.  If  the  eilncati«m  of  every  family  be  lefl  to  ita  own  as* 
pensi*.  thr  rif  li  only  mi^jht  have  their  chiMren  iidtiratecl. 

Franklin  woiiM  never  have  mentioiietl  etiiieatinn  in  Kitch  a  oimiiee- 
thin.  Hv  (lid  not  view  Mic  Htate  an  merely  a  |i«»litieal  oi>ni*em«  He 
(yfH]ii«*ntly  lias4NTa8ion  to  remark  on  t he  different  conditions  of  tlie  ri4*h 
aiitl  |MM)r,  and  lir  wsis  ever  pnijectiiif;  Mt*lieineM  by  wliieh  the  poor  might 
iMNMinH*  rirh.  Hi*  woitld  net  ever>'bcNly  on  the  way  to  wealth.  Indus- 
try, fni^alit y,  and  H4*!f-e4liication  were  the  bai«iH  of  Frankliii^a  conoep- 
tion  of  Htati*.  AdamH,  on  the  other  hand,  viewed  the  state  whollj  as 
a  lawyer,  iMiniN'ivfil  it  as  an  affair  of  lawM  whieh  a4jn8ted,  or  attempted 
to  atljurtt  till*  riKlitH  of  the  rirh  and  the  |M>or,  the  weak  and  the  atrong, 
the  i;o<nI  and  thr  !iatl,and  therefore  pla(*iuK  law  aa  of  chief  importance 
in  til**  ^rat<^  In*  would  repihite  e«luc*ation  by  law.  Nowhen*  doea  Adams 
intimate  that  tin*  individual  ahouh!  etiiieate  hiniaelf. 

When  in  llnllaiid  in  1780  AdaiUK  wmte  a  number  of  lt*ttera  Ufion  in- 
teri;^tin^  r(iib,)«Mts  reMptH*tin^  the  Revolution  of  Aineriea  and  in  reply 
t4>  till*  iiH|nii-v  **\ih«*tlier  thee^immon  |»eopleiii  America  are  not  iurliucdy 
when  tliry  air  abli*  to  find  Kuffirient  nieanm  to  ftiiat rate  by  force  tlie 
KimnI  intentions  of  the  iNditieiana,**  wnite: 

Thr  iliffrrciH  f  III  that « tmntry  (Amrrira)  iji  not  no  great  aa  it  in  in  eome 
twr>rii  the  i-oniiiuiii  |NKiple  ami  the  gentlemen;  for  n«iblf*mt*n  wt*  have  none. 
i«  iif»  cniiiitry  m  Im  rf  thr  i  ouinioii  firoplr.  I  mean  the  tradertmf^n.  the 
an<l  ihi*  UlHiniit;  |i«Mi|ilr.  hdvr  imrh  advantagani  of  t*flnratloii  a«  in  that  (AflMrioaK 
ami  It  111  i\  Im-  triil\  i^kifl  that  their e«lm*at ion.  their  nndt^mtanf ling,  nml  their  kanvl- 
MlKf  iif  ik^  !ir.irl\  fi|ii:il  art  tlifir  hirth.  fortune,  (lignitiea,  ami  titlt*a. 

This  mi^hf  In-  r\|Nt*te<l  from  one  whom  hia  c^nemiea aometimea eitlled 
••  thf  wrll  )H»rir*  and  it  lit  eminently  hi  keeping  with  the  general  tone 
of  New  Kii^laiid  thought  at  the  time.  Nowhere  in  Frankliii'a  writiags 
\A  iUriv  tiMiiiil  ^ihh  a  Htatenient  SIM  AdamaV,  that  knowledge  aoKHig 
Anierii-aiir^  i^  **a.s  nearly  i*i|iia I  a>  their  birth,  fortune,  dignWea*  Slid 
tiths.*'  Til*'  <t»Mnf«T  Htaieineiit  ih  miMie  by  Franklin  in  hia  aatoMog- 
ni|»1i\  ulirii  H|N  akin^  «»f  the  iNMietirial  effect  of  founding  the  Philadel* 
phiii  Kilirary. 

In  otlit-r  UitnU.  Franklin  iftax  a  deimaTat  in  hiK  ediieationsl  Mess; 
.\d.iiii<«.  .1  Ni*\i  riiiKlaiid  aristiNTat  of  the  radiral  tyiN\  wlio  woald 
dir«*cf  .iihI  L'n.inl  the  |H*«iph**s  interest,  disi'rtminate  as  l4i  their  **Mrtliy 
f«irfMiM-.  «li;:iiitii'-«.  and  titles**  and  by  the  artiliee  of  law  attempt  to 
«'«|ii.ili/r  tliiii  4 liiiiiitiiiii  as  far  as  |N»Ay«ible. 

Thf  il:t1i'ii'iit  ftlt-4  r  fin  Ainerira  of  tin*  nleas  of  them*  two  men  is 
.i|i)i.iri*nt  111  ••nr  iiiiii'.  Fr:inklin*s  plan  of  s«*lf-t*<liieati(ni.  riaing  to  the 
ftimittv  lit  HfilitaMan  philiMophy,  has  profoundly  iiitlueiiee«l  the  Amer* 
Kail  |H-(i|iif  .itiil  ^tiniii1at«*«l  lhouH;iiids  to  itnpnive  themaelvea  and 
;w  «|titi«'  fi\  iiii;:.iliry  ami  industry  ail  vantages  wliieh  wen*  wit  thein 
by   lurtli.     A  •  1.1  II I  •^.   pre.MTibinK    piiblir  e«  I  neat  ion  by  the  law  of  the 
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State,  wjis  simon^ic  tin*  founders  of  our  public  school  system,  by  which 
the  State  educates  the  youn^  at  public  ex|>enso.  The  idejis  of  John 
Adams  on  education  have  eliminated  larjrely  and  neeessjirily  from  the 
iKMly  of  youth  receivin^r  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  State  that 
]>ersona]  ambitious  int4*rest  in  self-education  which  is  characteristic  of 
those  who  follow  Franklin^s  plan.  Our  public  shoolsare  characteri/ed 
Miy  a  mechanism  which  prmluces  a  uniform  tniinini;  of  an  average 
(|uality  and  transforms  ignorant  chihihood  into  book-taught  youth, 
often  without  stirring  that  sens<*  of  |>erH(mal  c^mcern  in  the ac4[uisition 
(»f  knowledge  of  which  Franklin  was  always  fondly  speaking. 

If  .lohn  Adams  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  public  s<'hool  sys- 
tem of  the  l-nited  States  when  he  incori)orated  in  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts  of  ITSOthat  fauums  clause  providing  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  scluMds  and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  which  has  largely 
intlucncc^l  the  entire  North,  and  whii*h  may  be  traced  in  these  suc- 
cessive State  constitutions  that  have  been  made  fnmi  Massiichust*tts  to 
Oregon,  and  if  he  was  suiH'essful  in  incorporating  e<lucation  by  law  in 
the  organization  of  the  State,  he  yet  failed,  as  all  have  failed,  who 
would  resolve  education  into  a  conformity  to  the  nH)uirement8  of  a  law 
however  wist^  in  its  ultimate  puriioses,  in  founding  a  system  of  e<luca- 
tion  which  can  ct»mi>ete  in  true  value  with  that  system  which,  like 
Franklin's,  transforms  ever^'  individual  into  an  ever-improving,  self- 
educating  soul. 

Doubtless  it  has  mrcurred  to  the  reader  that  it  is  by  the  Franklin 
model  that  such  men  are  made  as  Horace  (ireeley,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
liobert  Fulton,  and  other  original  and  creative  minds,  who  are  self- 
edu<-at<Nl,  yet  who  rank  among  the  determinative  fon'es  in  America. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  college-made  and  self-made  man,  but  we  must 
ailmit  that,  as  hiunan  nature  is,  it  is  better  for  our  country  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  applieatitui  of  .lohn  Adams' 
plan  tor  ediir;ition  l>y  preseribing  it  in  thetundanuMital  law  of  the  State 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  seenring  an  educated  democracy  by  the  apjdi- 
cation  of  Frankhn's  plan  of  s<'lf  education.  The  few  will  profit  by 
Franklin's  exiimple.  the  many  will  be  improved  by  the  operation  of  the 
laws  which  .John  Adams  favore^l.  In  tine,  Fraiiklin-s  ideas  applies  to 
individuals;  Adaiii^*,  to  the  welfare  of  the  niass«*s. 

.I«»hii  Adams  writes  in  ITHTi: 

lilt-  \\  litili-  pi>ii|i|f'  iiin^t  tiik**  ii|Miii  tlii'iii'^plxf'o  f  ht*  «>«li|f:iti(iii  tif  tlic  who|«»  pfM»|>le 
.itnl  itiMMf  III  \%  illiii:^  to  lifiir  tlip  I  NiifiiM- III  It.  TIpTr  ^'IpmiIiI  iiiit  li«>  .1  ilistrii't  of'niif 
fiiMi'  »i|n:iii>  uitlimit  ;i  kiIuniI  hi  it.  imt  t'«iiin<lfil  )•>  .1  •  liantiiblf*  tn'lividiial,  Imt 
tii.ii'it.iifii  i|  :it  rill-  f\|ii  iiM>  ••!'  tlif  |i«-ii|i|f  f  lifiii.KelvfM. 

liriiijiiiin  Itii-^li  luid  written   to  Aihinis  his  opinions  that — 
III'    III  iH-iit-H  lit  t'iri-  •»•  liiM*l<. -lifiiiM  iHii  )if>  ii\frl(»i)k«><l.     Inilf(>(l.  NiitTni;;!'.  in   my 
iipiniiip.  ••Iiiiiilil  iir\ir  Itf  |i«TniitffMl  til  :i  iiijii  tli:it  roiilil  u)it  writi*  «ir  ro:ul. 

Tf»  wliit'h  Atlam.N  replieil: 

I'riN*  fii-liiMiU  jiiil  all  NiliiNiU.  ron«i;e«,  arailtMninM.  anil  (urnihiarii^H  f)f  learn ini:  I 
ran  ret  oiiiiiMMitl  froin  my  hi'art,  bill  I  darv  not  say  that  the  suffrage  should  never  l>e 
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palille  nf  Cmdiv  if  ttm  llm,  hrtnaf*. 

■ail  afaalf  mrn  wbnran  nallbar  raad  aor  writeilNaldbsBt  IbskbHilato 

tt»  bnixlnvl  lltniiiunil  trbonn  reaif 

.    Ailaini«*K  niijiiiiiii  nii  intelligent  qnallfication  ftv  TOtfng  miy  be  atid 
to  •'Xpmui  tlif  wish  nf  thiiaKbtfli)  AmeriiwDi  ef  all  timM. 

lit  (hf  t-lusiiii!  yenra  <ir  liip  llfi>  Ailntnn  wh  in  elofla  and  ddigbtftal  , 
formipiindeDii-  with  Tbituiw  .letltnion  at  h  time  when  Jaffenon  wiia 
t'ligHfiif)  ill  ectaliliithiiig  the  Uiiivaralty  of  Tirginla.  In  a  letter  to 
.Irflenuin.  written  rnnn  Qulnry,  July  16,  1814,  we  nbtaiii  finite  a 
^lioipM-  nf  the  chiiracler  of  AdiunsV  ednc-Mtiou  if  not  of  bin  ideas  od 
Ihul  sii>>jtH-t : 

I  am  TrrvKlMl  f)i<-  wiiiml  jron  bars  aarioaaly  read  I>l«t«,  and  atllt  mora  t^oioad 
l»  Inil  that  yiHit  trflrrlinn*  DpMi  hln  io  frnittctij  banonaiia  wltb  latiM.  floB* 
lhin>  ypiiro  men.  I  ■•«)>  npim  tiip  tbe  Rpran  tank  of  koIbR  throaib  all  faia  worka.' 
M'llh  Dm-  b<'Bt-»r,li>o  LaliD  IraMUilMwanduneEiiKlHk  and  om  ('naeli  tnad*- 
tUm.  aud  ■■•Hiipanni;  mmm  or  lbi>  nnat  w»rkabl>  [laiaagia  with  tbo  Oi«»h,  I 
taiKiml  ihroiiuh  th>'  Inlionii  toil.  Vj  ili«ap|)»iDln«nt  vaa  very  great,  nj  aaloaiah- 
nrnl  waa  jn^iitrr.  ami  iii;-  diaittial  wwt  iibarklnK.  Tvu  lbin|{B  oulj  did  I  Ixam  tnm 
bim.  I'livl.  tb'ii  Kranklin'a  iilaaa  oFripniplInK  biialiaadBpn  and  narinrn,  pIc, 
frtmt  tlH-ilrpti-ilaiiiiuH  ut  war,  nrtr  htinvwrA  (ntm  bin;  and  amnid,  tbat  WKatlaj 
ia a rtttf  r»r  111-  biit.inKli.  ArcnnliDKly,  I  hara  rnrMi  nyialf  and  all nj frUoda of 
Ihal  piiiviiltiiii;  iliwrilrr.  foitbirtjr  yran,  irilba  pincb  of  anolT. 

Siiiip  pBiia  <ir  III*  'li.il«i;nr«  an  ««trrtaisia|[,  Uka  th»  writlDUB  of  Bonaaaaa ;  hat 
hi*  I^M*  Mild  hi*  Ih-i-iildtr.  ttnm  wblrb  I  n|iM-l«l  luoat,  dlaappninlad  bm  naat.  1 
'•mill  Murrrlt  •  \<  l<idr  Ibi- BiiiipiHiin  tbat  brintradrd  the  latter  aa  a  bittar  nUl* 
iipun  all  rr|>iil>li<  .III  iiiiimmrnta.  a*  XviM>|ihoii  nndnnlitcdljr  draiiinrd  bj  kU  m 
•■u  >1<'ni»'t  lit  I-  tiili'iilc  that  aprclfMuf  rppiihllr.  In  a  lata  ktI«rto  tliaA 
aii't  iiiic.  iiiiiif  .Mi  r4,Tlr>r.  »f  llaarlwim),  I  iiijcsMtpd  to  him  the  prqlert  of  « 
a  ii'iti-l.  Ml  uhi'li  ilii'  lirrai  fihiHild  lie  Milt  oil  bia  Iravela  ibroni^  Flalo'a  i 
Aiirl  rill  111-  .■■Ivpiiiuiia.  witb  hi«  olMrrvaiiittia  im  tbr  [irindplm aiid  oplnla 
■Tia  .111-1  •irfniin.  till-  •naiini'ni.  rnnUMiio.  and  lialnta  of  tlu-  ritiwna,  abo 
ti'iiiTilnl  .\-ithiir^  r.m  hr  rintrriml  nuirp  (Imtmrlivs  nf  buinan  happiwuM 
■nlilliliU  . ■■til I >t ' ■!  ■•■tiaiwfiiTni nii-ii and  wiHnrn lutu Imit**. yabona.nr  dvnMOi 

.iMXiiii t\    •>)  Hiir-iinil    |*ri>)>i'rtj.     V>l.  in   trhal  arc  ibv  wrill»B*«f  B 

ji»l  HrlfiiiK  ""-I  iImii   Hkw  "f  lailiir     -TIh-  1111111  wb»  lintl   fciicail a tiilNMfw 

>.ir<l    ,in.|  I     -<1<  •  <•  T .'  iHiuliI  I' 

)I»ii»<  IM      "  t  li.  I,.  ..I  .>  Ii.i  hrM  ]ir<>iH.nii 
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ricrrii  wan  <>(ltif'uttMl  in  tlit»  ;;rove8  <»f  Acadrtiiiis,  wlirn-  thf  n>iino  ntid  iiu'iiiory  of 
riiiti»  w.iH  i(lfili/o«l  f«»8iirh  .'I  (le)i;rre  tliiit  if  lie  had  wholly  reiii>uiii<>fl  thn  inrjiidirvrf 
of  hir(  «*4hi<'atioii  IiIk  rfputation  >voiihl  huvi^  hwu  Icsm'ihmI,  it'imt  iiijiiretl  and  niiiii'd. 
In  hiH  two  volum«*s  <d'  l>isi'<inrsi'H  mw  («ovf'rnnit-nr,  \vf*  may  |irt*Hniiii'  tliat  li(>  fully  i'n- 
Mniint'd  Plato's  l^iiw.s  Hiid  li«'])uhlii',  :i.n  \vf]|  :is  Arihtoilr's  >> ritin'^s  on  ;;ovirnin('nt. 
Hnt  thf»t»  li:ivr>  hn-n  ra  refill  ly  dont  my  imI.  n«>i  iuipiohnldy  with  thi>  i:tnt'ra]  roiiMMit- of 
pliilitsophrrH.  |iiiliii('iaiiH,  and  prit'^ts.  Tin*  Io^^>  ip^  as  nini'h  to  he  rr^ri*tt-4>d  a?«  thutof 
any  firoflin-tion  of  antiipiity. 

Nothin;;  si'i/i'H  the  attention  of  the  starin;;  animal  mi  snrely  a^  paradox,  riddle, 
mvNtoiN.  in>ention.  diseovi-rv,  wonder.  tenierii\. 

riafo  and  his  diMi-ipIeH  from  the  fonrth  erntiir\  ('lirisiian>.  to  liou«ise:in  and  Tom 

Taine.  have  liet-n  full  sensibh*  of  thin  weakne^H  in  mankind,  and  hii\e  too  KMi-i-ftH- 

fnlly  ^Pfiiindeil  npmi  it  their  pntenMionK  to  fjme.     1  nii;:lit.  indeed,  liaxe  nn-ntiiuH'il 

r>o1in;:lir>»Ke.  Hume.  Uihhon.  Voltaire,  Tiirf^td,  1  ltd  vet  inn,  l)i<it'rut,  Condorcet,  Itnlfon, 

.I>e  la  Ltinile,  and  fifty  othefH,  all  a  little  rrarked. 

I'm-  til  rhfii  futiliN  ii  Httli  tiliiiii. 
i'<i  ttiiii   \  oliit-.i  I  \ii'  kiinl. 

Kdneatiou!  <di  edmation!  the  ^realesi  .irtief  of  my  he:irt  :ind  the  i^reatest  artliction 
•  •t  niy  lile!  'lo  my  niortitii-atnm  I  mii^t  ei»nfes>  that  I  liave  never  i-losely  thoiij^ht  or 
«lelilierattdy  rellerteil  npoii  til*'  Milijei'l,  whieli  ne\i-i'  oei-nrs  to  nie  now  nithnnl  pro- 
ilneitiL;  a  def>p  >i;;h,  :i  heavy  •;roan.  and  iimetinn-s  tear^.  My  rrml  destiny  separated 
nn*  trom  my  rhihlreii  almost  eontinn.dlx  Irom  their  hirlh  to  their  manhnoil.  I  was 
eoinptlled  to  have  them  to  thi^  onliiiaiy  routine  «d'  readin;;;,  uritin^.  and  Latin 
hi-hool.  aeademx,  aiid  ctdloi^e.  John,  alone,  was  mneh  with  nn*,  and  he  hnt  oeea- 
siitiially. 

If  I  ventnre  to  k'^'*  >""  •">'  llnm^hts  at  all,  tUey  inn>t.  ln»  very  ermle.  I  liavn 
tnnu-d  over  Loekv.  Milton,  Comlillae.  h*our«MMii.  ami  ov(>n  Miss  F.ili:i'\\i*rth,ari  a  hird 
then  throni;h  the  air.  The  **  rr«*eeptor  "  I  have  thon^ht  a  ;:o<h1  liook.  (irnnnnar, 
rhetorie.  lo^ie,  <  ihiis.  mathematies.  ran  not  Im*  ne^lt'eied.  Clas.sieH,  in  N]>it<^  of  <inr 
tiiend  Ifnsh,  i  uinst  think  iiidisp4Mi<al>h'.  Natural  history .  :ni«  hanies.  and  e\pf>ri- 
ineiital  philo.Mtphv ,  eheniistry,  eir..  ul  least  thi.'ir  rniliments.  tan  not  he  for;>otten. 
(o-o;:raphy.  a>trononiy.  andi'M.'n  history  and  ehronoloi;y,  thon^li  I  am  in\  ^df  allliet^Ml 
with  .1  kind  III  p\  rriioni-ini  in  iln-  two  later.  I  jireMnne  ean  noi  he  omitted.  The- 
o|iiu\  I  WMiild  h  i.r  to  Kiiv.  M'lrhani.  Ni«  iiwrniyt,  ami  I'aley.  i.ithev  ih.u*  to  Lnthrr. 
/i"/endiii  t,  Sui-di-nlioi -4.  \Ve-|r\ ,  i.r  \\  liili  iieid,  or  Thomas  A«(Min.f».  t»i  Widlel'ius. 
M«la)diy<^h  •«  1  wonid  h-a\'  in  thi-  i  l<..iiU  >\iiu  tiie  mat'-;  ial>t*(  -in«l  •spirit  iia]i><ts, 
with  Leilmit.'.  1m  I  kele\ ,  IM  n  >tl> -. .  and  l.d'A.iitl  >.  ami.  i  m  :!>t  aiM.  Ihime  and  Ifeed. 
<>i.  if  peiiiiif't-d  Ut  )»r  ii:;d.  it  sli.mlil  In-  with  rupi.intt".  aiiM  nn\  i-l-.  ^Vll.^t  shall  I  say 
ol  nni'^K-,  di;i  wini;.  fern-ini:.  d  in»  in;:,  ami  m\  nint-tir  •  X'TeiM** .'  W'hut  ot"  l.injriiaixe?.. 
oiKiital  ol  III  I  iihMiT:il :  ol'  I'lir.i'h.  it. ill. III.  <ieiman,or  liii'«<>ian;  i>t'  ^.m-erit.  or  of 
(  jppne"**-'  I  he  la-k  >«in  lia\i'  ]«!•  sriiiird  ti»  liie  iif  i:r«»iipi;i^  tln—f  >i  ii'in  eH  or  aiH 
nmler  puiiiNsui^.  vithin  th--  xiews  nf  .i?!  i-iili<.{hri-n<-d  ei-<inoniy.  i>  tar  ln-vond  my 
ttiii  •  ^       1. -  Midi  III,  ami  nndi::i''<tei1,  niiiitl    In-  all  the  ]iiiit*«  I  •  an  note. 

^1ll;l:l  -latmiiii.  1fi;:H  .  aiid  rlietmn  he  nmh  r  ■•in- jit.tteo-'r  ?  Miuhi  tiMiln-iii.itns. 
iMi'i  h;inii  o. -I'lil  ii'riiial  ph:h>«Mph\  ht>  iindi  r  .iiii*t)ier  f  (ii-oi:iapliy  .iiiti  :ioiriOMiTfiy 
iiiiilri  .1  fluid'  l..in.s  and  uoveii.nn-nt.  liiotiiry.  ami  i  liii>iiii)*>::y  uMiht  a  t'l'iirthf 
('l.t-Hiis  iiii-^ht  Mipiiri'  a  titih.  ('nmiillii- s  (iini*>e  iif  stMit\  lijs  I  \ri  Iti-nt  |Kiri-: 
.iiiiiih-j  II!  i-.v  ^r -ti  iiio  ot  niith'-niaties — l',ii;;li'»h.  1'hmh 'i.  .iim!  \M<tnian  -tin  re  i'»  none 
pi>li-ial'li    ti>  I'm  ,  lint's  ronrse;   La  Ilai  pi 's  eoiiior  nt  Iiti  valine  j-*  \i  ly  valnahlf.' 

I.ii  U  iif  <*p.(i-e  tin  hills  a  rnniparisnii  of  rranklin's  ide::s  uti  tiJMeatiuli  with  llinse 
III  \\  .i>>hinut«>ii.  Ilamiili'ii.  and  Maiiio'ili.      Washiiii^tnii   and    Ilaiiiillun    i  nrrespoiiili'it 

friilv    i> Mlie  •  si.it. |i<.|iin'.:  <if  a  national  nniM-isiiv    as  a  -'I )    f<<r  tin-   pidiii«-al 

tr.iiniiii:  ot  Anieiii  :mi  yoiuh  fur  tin*  puhlic  ^erviee.     1  ran  only  ri  lei  ti»  the  •^uhjcct 
in  re. 


I^n  Tin:  rvivKPsiTV  ok  pkxnsylvania. 

Till- (ill  ti*«|Mii  lii-iM'i' Iti'twi'tMi  AfLiiiis  iiiifl  f1i'fV(Tsi)ii  brings  to  lif^ht 
till-  itliii  .iTiiih  wliii'li  t)t«-M*  i-ipinnit  iiii'ii  liail  nM'i'ivi*il,aii(loiirarqiiiiiiit- 
:iiii«  witii  tin  II  )iii)i1ir  xTviics  siiid  their  private  life  Hii^^ests  to  uh 
siiM  I  rini{M'  i-^iip^  luMwri'ii  tlirir  views  mi  i-«liie:itioii  and  enables  ii:*  to 
iiiiili :  ^r.ii'i  ):<iV.  i)iii*f  iiii-ii  >(>  i*tlieiiMitly  e«|iiiii|iiMl  tor  tlit*ir  work  in  life 
.1  ^  ut:<  i'l  .ii.k':ii.  Atliiiii'-i.  ami  .It'tViTsnii,  eiinteni)M»raries,  f*f)llea^iieis 
.iikI  a-^-iM  i;it«  >  i'l  -Hi'Vi^ral  ot*  tlit*  most  itii|Nii-tant  ]iul)lie  MTvi(*es  of  the 
•-fT.iiii\.  aih'M-.iicil  iMli|«:iti<iiial  vi4'ws  In  eontnrinitv  with  their  own  in- 
il;\ii]ii.il  I  \|iiiiiiiei-  :iiHl  4-iIiiraiion  in  lite.  Franklin  wass<*If  ediieateil, 
ami  Im^  |iI.iii  «•!  itlm  ;iri<Mi  !-«  that  all  others  should  do  Ilkewist*;  Adaiiirt 
1^  iiiitt-iji-  hifi.  iif  am-ifht  New  Kn;;laml  tainily,  a  iHini  iwilitieian,  a 
1.iM>*':«  't  '^-.itfoiii;!!!,  ie<  ii::ni/in«;  ditl'iTeiit  rhissrs  in  soeietywiih  inter- 
f^i*. -^tiiiiru  III*  i)  •«•  fipi.inl.  .iml  M'l'kin::  tf»  e>tablish  imhlle  education  Jit 
)inMi«- «'\)»  n-*)  :  .I«-th  iMih*'«  i  «liii-ational  vii*w.H  resnnbh*  Adains*s  rather 
til. Ill  i-'i.iiilJi'<*^.  iiii  .b'tVeisiin.  like  Adams,  viewed  the  >nbJ(M*t  in  \t>* 
!(•;:. li  .is|i«*4 :.  tiiiiii.:!!  In-  ditb'red  greatly  from  Ailanin  in  his  |N*rtf«inal 
iiifi'M^t  ill  .i.-i  !•  Mliiiir.  ill  hiiehanies.  in  inventinn.  and  in  arehiteetun*. 

.Iitb'r-^on'rt  •ijui  .iMiitial  \ii-\v^  may  Ih*  ;;:ithei(Ml  frniii   his  eorrt*8|Mind 
niti .  ;iimI  ]i.iiTii  ul.iily  tinhi   his   h-tti-rs  written  diiriii);  the  laM  twenty 

\r.ll  ^  III   hl^  Illi'  . 

■ 

•  Ti'.'t I   Of    !:«»^ii-jlit    w  ritf*.  j  that   ttii«i.  i>iir  ti:itix'c  S|.it«*.  would 

■  I  •'Ik. it. :iii  I'l.iVi  .III  I -t.-iiilmtiiiK  111  Ili«*if,  with  fir  withiiiit 

:■  •  •  • :  .1*  ■  I  W -I.    »»i|  .iiril  M  if  V  < '••Ilf^*-.  \%  lii'fi*  •■;  fi  \    Kriilii'li  (if  tririirr* 

•  «l  iv  -ii'ii)'!  !••   t  III  jilt  III  if*  )iii:lif*i!  f|i<i;iif.      With  this  view  I 

•  !    Ill  k-    '1^   iii\*>i!t  :i*  •Mi.iiiit«'tl  1%  itii  tlit' iirgiiiii/ntifiiin  iif  th«* 

■'■•I'M  •  -   1' •!  \«  III:  t  !.i  t.|iiiiiiiiiit  iif  till' iinii^t  «'Tili:;hlc*iit*'l  ID- 

•    •>''' <  I  •>  \«  firliv  III  ,1  )i!;ii  f  iti  oiK'li  ^iii  iiittitiitioB.    In 

II  '       '•■•-•  '  I  I         •!  -.I    '•••!  I-;:!  f .  iiiti  I  ••  I  li.iM  ]:it«-|\  ri'ViMvI  tfji'^o  ■ev»*nil 

'•  I  I    t  ■•  -•f  I    <  ^  ->t  lOi  ill*  ijixii-its  ••!' .irr.»fi;:t-iiifi)t  •iliM^rTAliI^ 

I    *    ■■  !  '- •        ^••t    I  I  i\i   !•••  I'l.i.iif    ijiit  tlicM  <»•  \  i-r  il  :irr.ii]K«-iiii*ntii 

li  ■  •  *  ■  •  •■   it    r-    ti-r<>  •  I  •■••^  >• .   M  !«•  :ii|i1  li-.iiiii  •!  iiif  II  \i  liti.  I  MiilciD 

|!    '      .    :      •  -I        .    *   .    .     ..«i;.i..     'i.ii,   Id  t)<i- tM-i  (iiiii  lit' ■•••I  ii  t>  lilt  whir  li 

•    *.   '  I     ■      •!•      -*t<-i  •=    -    f  >•  ->  •  tiiii  |ii<iiiiii  fiv  .III  f\;iminiiti<iii  «•! 

I-  I  .  ! :..      • »      1   I     I  ..■  .    .  I   ,  I )|  :ii|ii|itfil   Ultlliifll  I  liMlitSff*, 

■»•'■"  ■     ■      :  .1    I-        ■\    .    •   -11,1.1   ••iir  I  •iiinir\ .     Tli«' t  \,iinji|t» 

M  ■  •       ■   ■  .   |..  ?.-.',•»»..,    ()..  ti  •litlift  III  iii«tituli«iii« 

'1  ■  ■  '•         ■  ■•.>'  ■  '  ■    1.    !■•  •  Ml  I    .1  *•  Mil  tllf   »  llO««'    UT' 

:  I     ,  -  ■     -  ■       .    .!    I.  ■  ■      II  .  'i.'-i'.'M.    iimI    -}i  ill  :iilliiil  nf  f^- 

I :  .  •         •.".■■  *  •      ■•■»;•       •  •  '     ■    '     ■      ■  ■  I  ■  ;    ■     I '  1 1 '  I  ■  i  •  .  ■»  I  ■ 
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i.«     ■    -.^  I  ••  I  •> V.  iiiii!i|*    ai^.tmut 

•  '    •  I't' ]••  I   i«  •  ■•jii>i  ■•'>>  I'f  |HH*iiIiAr 

.!f  *i»*.r"':|'»« l»»ii..'|vi\    t)|ff*  ("rll* 

■  •*  |-   ;i'.T'>.  !     1..  ]■•     iiti  <i|-|<i|  l<\    ih^ 

••:'•■■'        !!•   .  ■•!   •:•'•  r  «  ' '  f ->Mi>ii  c  1  niiiler 

•  '   I"    ♦•  .-  •  I.  i'  •>•  i,.HiU.     I  iiil«*r 

-  '       J-  ••■■•■: 1 1>  ii  I  \  rr\    I  iti 

I  ■-■'•.        P,   •!• ,  ii!i-«  t^  I' iiKi%4 

_    1-  ■'•  I  :'.•  I-  niii  I  .»;:ri- 
••  .  ;  •     ■■■..;.  .|  1  iKni  .iinl  It  I  h- 

■   I    «.j    I  I  i*"»i-«        Jr{ 

...::.<    (  ...  •  ■  I  •.!;  ••:  V    it;r.  I. •.  ji|i.  ic  <»l.  lit  I'l  \  ({iiotfMl. 
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IcrMiiii  tiot«'H  tilt*  f:u*t  that  a  )ilHti  was  mirr  |iro]»i».-«Ml  tn  t\w  ic^iMlatiir<>  of  Virj^iiiiu  to 
divitli'  fViTv  oiiiiiity  into  liiiuilmlN  of  AvanU.  .'»  (d*  (i  in:li's  M|iiari>,  i>m<'1i  ward  t(» 
lia\f  iiK  own  Mrlioiils.  tor  tin*  cliMm  ntarv  fdiiraiiuu  nt  (In*  cliililini  i:i  I'-adiiiL;,  writ- 
ing:, arithuu'lir.  uml  jjriiyrajihy.  H»"  <\|in*ssi's  tin*  lii»]ir  thai  this  {tiiiji'it.  mn-r  Im  1- 
tt'itii:ill>  att«-ni)it«-il,  nia\  hr  ii'Minjid  "in  a  uii>n-  |»roiiiisin<;  lonii.  "  i  asHiiii;  to  thr 
MTMDil  hfutl.  .IcfVriKiin  n marks  tiiat  |iii]iiI.N  ).a\  in*;  th«^  «-h'iiii*ntai\  Hchools  will  srp- 
aiat*'  lato  two  rla*"**-?*,  lor  tlu'  luii-iuit  of  hih«*r  ami  hrii-nrt*,  rt'Mpi  rtivrly.  Tiipils 
ili'*4*i!ifMl  lor  thi*  lattrr  will  k<»  to  mllt'^^-.  wliiTt*  lii^lirr  iMlurution  iH  utfonlrd  li\  fivn- 
<-ral  srhniiU  and  i^  H|i«M'ialiKfd  in  ]iriift's;«ionaI  hcIiooIh.  Tin-  li*arn<'d  class  Uv  divi<l<<H 
intii  stM'tion^:  tiist.  tho^i•  dcstiufd  for  proffShional  lift*  and,  !«er(»nd.  tlir  wealthy.  >\h<> 
"  nia\  a.Mpirt'  to  i^hari*  in  comlurting  tin*  atVairH  of  tho  nation  or  live  with  nsctnlnoHH 
ami  ii>H|MM't  in  tli<'  ]tri\ato  ranks  of  life.  "  Itoth  tht^  learned  ami  the  wealthy  will  rti- 
i(iiiri>  the  hiu'lier  eilni-atiun.  hnt  the  fnrni<-r  will  need  to  speeiali/e  and  pass  from  tho 
i;i>neral  to  tli«*  profesHional  m-IkmiN. 

.letleriion  then  attenlpt^  to  ehissiiy  the  hramhes  of  nM>tnl  sei«>nee.  whielioui;ht  to 
Ih*  tan^ht  in  the  general  ki  honlh.  lie  ;^ri>nps  them  nnder  thrtre  departinentH:  lan- 
^uap:e.  niathematiei*.  and  philn>oph\ .  In  the  lirnt  dt>partment  hv.  arranues  lan<4na;;es, 
and  history  i  ancient  ami  modern  >,  <;raniniar,  helleN-leitres.  ihet(»tie  and  oratory,  and 
a  m  hold  for  the  deaf,  diiinh.  and  hliml.  "  llistitry."  he  says.  "  i>  lure  assi».iated 
with  lan^^naj^t'K.  not  as  :i  kindred  -nhjei  t.  hnt  nn  a  principle  of  itonitmy.  hecan^o 
hoth  may  he  attuim'tl  hy  tht*  same  conrsf  nt'  i failing,  it  hnoks  are  sch-eteil  w  ith  that 
\ii*w."  TliiK  llion;;ht,  nriginallx  :idvan<'id  h\  .letVersnn  a^  the  hasis  nf  i-lenientary 
edneatitin.  heeann-  in  lln^  persttn  nf  ttenr;:!'  \.*>uti,  the  i'lassii-:il  hiNimian,  nne  t»f  the 
iileal  i-oriierHti»neH  of  the  liiivernitx  «if  \'ir^hiia.  I'nder  the  head  nf  matheniatiey, 
.IftVetsiin  ehiHNiiiiMl  the  fidlowin^  M-ienees:  pnie  mathematics,  physii  (i-matliemat- 
irn.  physics.  chi*mistr\,  mineralogy.  Initany.  /oido;:y.  anatom\.  and  the  tlieory  of 
medicine. 

I'mler  philo>opliy  he  frronped  iili*olo;;,\ .  vihich,  the  law  of  natnre  and  ^*t'  nations, 
government,  and  political  econ<imy.  1'y  the  term  iih-oliij^y.  .liMfcrMin  meant  sintply 
the  Niience  of  the  Inniian  nnderr<tan<lin*:.  lie  Imrrtiwed  his  nnvel  term  from  a  l-'reneh 
writer,  fount  Pestnlt  Trai-y.  meinher  of  tin*  senate  ami  of  the  Institute  id*  !•' ranee, 
whose  treat iiic  nn  the  el«>m«-nts  of  iih  tdo^y  \\:ih  tir.st  puhlisheil  in  Kranee  in  the  year 
IMU,  an*l  is  reported  hy  .letferson  to  hasi*  he4-n  r-iMidenined  hy  Napidennas"  thetlark 
and  mi'taph\  sit  al  tliM-trine  nf  idinhi^y.  wlii<h,  «li\in;;  into  fir>i  cans«'>.,  fonmls  on 
this  hasirt  a  le^^islatinn  nf  th<-  pcn]de."'  I'liis  wnrk.  'Aiiich  the  prcsi-n*  ^feneration 
wiinld  ]*rnhah|\  i  ondemn  on  nllifr  L;ioiniii».  made  a  prnionnii  imprco-iinn  npnn  .Ii*t'- 
fersun.  who  \\  isht'il  to  e-tahlish  ilfmticrac\  njuin  a  philosnplmal  iKisi*.. 

VlUth  lh»ll»NAl      >«l'l|IHiI  s. 

I.ei  ns  oh->cr\  •■  what  .letVersnn  -aii!  tn  Pi'tei  ( 'arr  •-••necrnin!;  pri»t"«-s«»inu;il  .si  hnnU, 
tht*  tlnnl  ami  l.isi  t«ipi<-  nf  tlif  disi  us<*iitn.  Tn  thisi*  M-hiMds  wniiid  citno-  ihos*' 
Ktiident.'v  \>  hn  pinpii^c  tn  niaki*  leal  mill!  their  jiinfes-inn  and  x\iin  \\  isli  tn  |nirsnu 
partii  n!:ir  SI  imi-e  w  ith  ninii' iitinntenesH  and  ditail  than  is  pn<«Hih]i-  in  the  ciilIe;o 
pi'tpci.  whi<-l:  Wiiiild  ^i\i"*impl\  a  liheral  cdiic'ii  inn.  "  In  the-*!- pmt'i'-siniKtl  silinnU 
I  .'!•  Ii  •>•  ieii<  f  I-  tn  hf  la'ljlit  ill  the  liii;hi-st  ilet^lii-  M  li'is  Vet  attailieil.  '  lleif  .Ictlrl - 
snn  ili-inM-i-  thi  ri.il  iiiiivtioiiv  iiha  iuhI  at  the  :^ame  titiie  the  id«  anf  sjteciali/ation 
li»l  a  delinitf  pnrpnsi-.  "Tn  thise  priiti  s<«iini.il  si  lit  ml  ■•  Mill  I  niiii-."  he  siix*..  **lhe 
law  \i  r  to  till-  ti  hnid  nf  law  :  the  ecilf-ristii-  Tn  that  nf  tlii-«i|i.ir\  .Hid  ei  I  Ics|;t^|iea| 
hi!*tnr>  ;  tli<-  ph>sici.iii  in  ihnt*  III  till*  pi.nticf  nt  niedii-iiii .  mati-na  nii*ilii'i.  phai - 
mat  \ .  and  sor^erx  :  tin*  iinlilai  \  ni.tn  tn  that  oi  inilitai  \  and  na\  al  ar^  hitt  •  tn>e  and 
prnjet  tilco;  thf  ai;iiciilt4ir  tn  ih.ii  ni'  rural  <■•  nimmx  ;  the  Lcnth-m.in.  tlif  an  hiii-et. 
the  pleaHiire  ifardoiier.  painter,  ami  imisii  ian  I**  the  tchnnl  nf  nm*  :iitN." 

.letler-on's  letter  tn  Cfdoiiel  1  Miane,  .\pril  4.  I^i;{.  ijiven  in  AtlaniHn  ThomaH  Jrtler- 
iinn  auil  tkw  I'liivt-TkiCv  itf  JVunHylvuiiiu. 


Is2  THi:    ITNIVKKSITY    OK    THNNSYMAXIA. 

in  lIMi    \I.    riM  <  ATl'iV. 

I'm -ii]i-«  ft.'  'I'll-'  :  .*\  mIi-m  .iiiil  f  :.t-  tlifiii;:lit  tit'  Ihi-Mi*  •^pfiial  m  IhmiU  Ji'lVrrMUi,  in 
)i.->'i;:ti  f.i<  .in     •  !•   iii\  :ipti>  i]i. ill  •!  Till    iiiuili-ih    iili*:i  ••('  Ifcliiiirul   viliicialiuli.      lit* 

prt'l I    A>    I?    ;.•    •    illiil   .1  "  M  liMii]    4il'  ti*4-|iliii-;i)    I*lill<iMi|iii\  ,"  wlirr*'  ciTTllill    ttt*  till* 
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adapted  to  tlio  wiintA  of  individiialH,  hut  at  the  saiiii' tiim?  doiH*iidoiit 
upon  those  iiidivhiuals  tor  its  sntrresstul  oporatitMi.  He  toniided  no  sys- 
tem of  edue;ithin;  *he  did  not  iihMitify  tlie  o)KTation  of  his  edueat tonal 
phins  with  the  neeessity  :ind  ;n*<»*'th  of  the  Statis  Sel  fed  neat  ion  may 
1n»  siiid  to  he  the  n<itur:il  method  of  edneation,  this  was  Franklin's  phin. 
Kduration  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  neeordin^  to  law,  so  «*arnest!y 
iidvoeated  hy  .lohn  Adams  nniy  he  eiilled  the  eonventional  system, 
praetiealih*  and  advantn;;eous  in  n  ronntry  like  ours,  tiefierson  took  a 
sonn'what  higher  p*ouiid,  reeo^ni/.in<;^  that  edueation  must  he  direeted 
hy  those  ti'ehnicidly  tniimMl  tt»  |KM'forni  its  duties.  lie  eompared  the  ed- 
ucational institutions  of  Kun»i»o  hefore  he  attempt-e^l  to  found  the  Tni- 
versity  of  Virginia,  ami  sought  to  im'or]N>rate  in  that  I'niversity  the 
hest  of  all  that  In*  saw  alu'ttad  that  Wiis  ndnpted  to  the  wants  of  Amer- 
ica, lit*  wouhl  fouml  an  institution  in  which  not  only  Mm'  youn<;  mi^ht 
pursue  nil  studies,  hut  also  an  institution  which  would  provide  techni- 
cal instruction  tor  those  who  wouhl  |»ursue  ]»articular  stutlies  at  ^reat 
h*n^tli.  Ifflohn  Adams  is  the  fatht*r  of  the  common  school  and  benja- 
min Franklin  the  m«idel  of  the  self  educat<*d  man,  Thomas  ,letft*rson  is 
till*  promoter  of  the  university  idea  in  America. 

The  intluenctMif  tin*  ideas  that  each  of  thesi>  lucii  a4lv(M*ated  is  clearlv 
discernihh'  in  the  educational  hist<»ry  of  America.  We  hav4»  the  puhlic 
m'IhniI  svstein,  the  4*tlueation  of  the  nnisseshv  the  nuissi's,  .lohn  AdamsV 
id«»a:  we  have  the  teelini(*al  scIuhiI  in  the  university,  .letVersiui's  ulvu; 
and  we  have  the  means  of  self  education,  hooks,  husiness,  faetories, 
iihraries,  h*arnt*d  societies,  nature,  and  the  hunnin  soul,  eapahle  of 
makin<r  use  of  these  opportunitit*s,  FranklinVidea.  That  it  may  appear 
more  cltMrlv  what  has  heeii  the  intluence  of  Franklin's  ideas  of  (*duca- 
tiiin  in  this  4'(iuiitrv.  I  mav  conclude  mv  sk<*tch  hv  l>rietlv  outlining; 
s«*V4*ial  iii<tituri«>ns  wlii(*h  he  tnunded  in  Philatlelphia,  tu*  which  have 
ilext'inpfd  ai-conliii;;  tn  Ills  ideas:  Tlie  AmtM'Icau  Philosophical  Society, 
tlie  iJlnaiA  Company  of  riiiladelpliia.  the  l-'ianklin  Institute,  (iirard 
<'iilli;:e.  the  rhlladelphia  MannalTiainin;;  Sfhiiols.  and  tiie  rniversity 
nt    Pfiiii>\  Ivaiiia. 

'i  lie    Anifiicaii    l*liilo>ophicaI   Sucieiy  dates   from   tin*  iTitli  of  May, 
1 7  Is   w  lieh    l-'iankhii    piihlishcd    iijs  taiiioii^  pros]iettu<  tor  its   e>tah- 
h-^liMiiiit.      It    was  iiieoi  iMiratetl    hv  act  «»f  flie  h'^^i^^latnie  of  Pennsvl 
\aiij.i.  Nlaiili    1"».  17*^0,  as  ••Tin*  Aineiieaii  rhi)osn|»}|iral  Socjely,    held 
:ii   i'liil.tili-lapliia,  lor  Proniutin;^  I'st-lii)  Kimw  li'd;;i*.**     Tiie  Iaii;^iia;;e  of 
the  art   lit  iiieoipnialioh   di'sciih«'s   \\^  fniiet inn^:  **The  riihivatinn  of 
n^«  till  kiHiu  leiii^r  and  the  ad\  anetineiit  t»l'  t  In-  hlieial  art^  ami  seieiii*i*<sf' 
*M ill  |ii iiM'citliiin  and  ad\ aiieenieiit  nl'  ail  UM-tiil  hianelies  nl  kir<»\\  led;:e*^ 
till    tlif   hciietit   tif  niankiml.      The   hisimv   of  this  veiieialile  sntjetv, 

the   ii|ile<*t  iif  it>    killfl    in    the  Wtilld.  is    the    )ii>tn|-\    of   liiiHiern    >eii'|ice. 

I'laiiKIin  ua>  it**  tir^t  piesideiit.  «-ieritd  *latiuar>  1'.  17ii!i,  and  si-ivin;: 
until  In^  d«'ath.     He  \va>  .succe<'(le4l  hy  th«'  <Mninent  David  Kitteidiuuse, 


1S4  THK    INIVKIiSITV    OV    PKNNSYI.VANIA. 

\iliiisi-i  vi-fl  I'liiiii  17!M-I71Ni.     TliiMitlior|irrsicl4*iitsiiii(l  iliHr  t«*rnis  wt-ri' 
:i-  ii.lluw^:    'l|iiiMr.i«*  .IrtViTMiii.  17'.»7-lNl."»:  f^ispar  Wistjir,  I.SI.V-ISIS; 
l:ol»fit  l'.i(t4iMiti.  I^ni-ISi'l:  \Villi;iiii  Tii«;liin:iii,  ISl*.*!;  IVtiT  Sti*pii«*ii 
>«iii  lhi)Niii(  «Mii.  ISL'.s;   iriilH-rt  M.  i*a(t«*is4iii,  IS-l."*:  Niitliatiii-I  (*liii|iiniiii, 
1^(1.;    i:«>)Mtt    N.  I'.itK'rMiii.   ispi;    I'Vaiikliii    iiarlii*,    \sXi;  Alfxaiiilii 

n.lllil-    li.irlM*.     I**'!."!;   .lull II     K:l\    Kaill*.    iSTiT:    <lfiH'yi*    \\.    WimnI,    I.S.VI; 
I'lnUi  Ilk   I'liili'V  .   I*v.MI. 

Fiaiikliii  I'l.K  hi*  ami  Alrxaiitli-r  Dallas  ISarlif  wwv  ^ri*al  gram  1*^4 ins 
lit  lli'iijaiiiiii  l-'i.iiikliii.  Ftaiikliii  Harlir \\asili?*tiii|:iiisliril  aHarliiMiiist, 
lii^  |irntr^'«iii  iif  rlii-iiiistry  in  tin*  •Irtlrrsiiii  Mnliral  dillf'^r,  as  one  i»T 
rlir  ant  iKiFMit  till'  Mis|N'ii.sat«ii  V  ot'thr  rniliil  Stairs,  ami  of  many  «'imi 

llllHitiiili**  nil  <i»u'li:iti'  MllijiM-ts. 

AIi-xmimUt  U.ill.iN  li.irlip  iv^ii'iiililfil  his  iniiAtriniis  auci'rttnr.  lit*  wait 
a  >«*lt'«-<Iiii'al«'*l  III. ill.  a  ;:iaitiiatf  ut'  NNr^t  I'uini.  iirulfSMir  ot' «'hrnii*«try 
ami  iKitiii.il  |thil«»^i>|»hy  in  th*-  I  iiiv<'iNJt\  nt*  I'iMilisylvaiiia.  an  ;u'tiv«* 
im-ml»«-i  Ml  ill*'  I'laiikliii  lii>litnt«'.  ot'  \ihir)i  h<*  uasa  /«*ah»iis  ami  siu*- 
ri '«'»tul  ]M)iiiii*i«-i.  .iii«l  lii-*t  |»ri-<«iil«-nt  i»l' triranl  ('olh*;;(*.  Ili*  laiil  tht* 
liLiii-^  till  th«- I'liil.iih-ljihia  IliL'li  S«-h<NiI.  ami  a**  its  first  |iVin(-i|iaI  nrirau 
i/.«'il  it.  hut  \\iiii  liiN  f  liiit*  taiiir  a.s  thi-  hiMiI  i»t'  tht-  CiKist  Siii-\t*y  of  th<* 
I'liitttl  Si.it« -«.  IliN  iiiiii«|,  hki-  i-'ia:ikhii**«.  was  iiitfMrstc*il  in  all  iiiattiM's 
ot'  |iiihlii- i-MiH  I  Ml  .mil  hi*  ri*mt«-ii'il  iMlirifiit  si-rvircs  in  a  iiiiilritinlL*  of 
iii.itti-i<»  h\  w  hh  li  hi^  ii.iiiH*  1^  intiiiiatt'lv  a'^siN'iatril  \iith  tnaiiv  of  tli<* 
iiin^t  ii-^i-tiil  «-iiti  I  ]ii  !**«■< lit' a  privati*  ami  |inhlir  natiiM*  in  tin*  t'lhirationul 

.it). 1. 1  *•  ill    thi-  I  ii-llill,\  . 

Ihi-  Aiiit  M<  .111  i'liil<>^(i|thi)  mI  SiNii'ty  ha>  fiirolltNl  in  its  nit-m)N*r)«lii|» 
rhi'  niM-^i  III  iM-iit  iiii-ii  nt  ihi*  hi'^t  rfiitiny  in  ail  roiintrn-s.  Th<'  rti-onis 
ill  ill*-  1'mm  f  I  ilih.^  Ill  tin-  S(N  i«-t\  >hti\\*.  a  miiititmli*  of  useful  >uhjtN'tH 
whh'h  it  li.c*  ti  Kill  I  Mill-  til  t  iiiif  I  ii||<«J4|i'ifil.  riir  I't'i'i  It'll  ot' thf  hist  int^*t- 
in^  .iT  uiiiih  li.i'  khii  )ii«"«:il«'il  ami  nf  tli«*  two  im'«-tiii;;'«  that  took 
itii'ii*   "\  ill'  ili-.i!!!  .Ill-  A'^  1iilliiu<«: 

I  >'•         •  »■   •  '■       .■-■!!!.     I   I   iIik!    h    liffoiiiMi;; 
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'rh(^(M«  ••oiitlt'iiieii  "  *  *  vouHvniiu^  tliiii  tli«^  Huid  t*ulogiiitii  «  •>  •  shall 
ctTtaiiily  1m>  ]iro]mr('(l,  it  irt  lot't  ti»  tliiMiim'lvcH  to  «letoniiiiio  whirli  of  tht*iii  Hliall  ilo> 
liviT  it. ' 

17iNi.  April  12 1.  Spcrial  tiieotin^  i'tille<l  li.v  tko  victi-iirrsidciitN  :it  lU  \t.  in.,  in  tho 
lijill:  l\V4Mit\  tlircc  iiti'iiili«*.rH  |ir<'seut,  4*lin  "  wviU  in  |»riii'4-sHif)ii  to  tliiM'nni'ral  oftlifir 
late  iliiiNtriniis  prf^itltMit,  I>r.  Hffijaniiu  I'Y-inklin." 

A  list  ot*  tlic  iiu|K*i-s  ]>iib]islieil  in  lln^  "Traiisartioiis  ol'  the  JS4M'i<»ly" 
is  tlu^  riTonl  f»t*  inodrni  science.  Ainoii^  the  writers  of  tliest*  papers 
aiv  Dr.  .Joseph  Priestley,  Edw.  1>.  Cope,  Robert  Hare  (the  inventor  of 
the  bhnvpipe),  Heiijauiiu  Franklin,  8.  S.  llahlenian  (the  eminent  philolo- 
>;ist),  Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  Klias  Ltniinis  (the  eminent  mathematician), 
David  liittenhouse,  Ferdinand  V.  liayden,  Franklin  HUehe,  .lohn  L. 
Ijeeonte,  Dr.  Henjamin  Kiish,  Dr.  IJforge  F.  Barker,  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitrliell,  Jose]>h  Henry,  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  Henry  Phillips,  jr.,  Dr.  E, 
Otis  Kendall,  Dr.  Daniel  d.  Hrinton,  Dr.  Persilbr  Frazer,  Dr.  Edpir 
F.  Smith,  Dr.  «loS4*ph  Leidy,  Horatio  (\  NVimkI,  Ah'xander  Winehell, 
().  C.  Marsh.  Franklin  Peale,  Dr.  William  Pep]K'r,  Edwin  .1.  Houston, 
•lohn  Heehewehier,  Thomas .letlerson.  Charles  Ln<*ien  Bonaparte,  Henry 
Draper,  l».  Henry  I ^at robe,  .lohn  W.  Draper,  DniMint  «ie  Xemonrs,  Pliny 
E.  Chase.  Dr.  (leorj;**  Hays,  .losi^ph  T.  Hothrix'k. 

Amon;r  the  papers  ar4*  Transmission  of  Aeids  in  Va]M)r  (Priestley), 
E\perimi*ntsoii  Air(Priest]ey),  AirPumpandaN<'wC<nistruetion(HanO, 
i  'auses  and  ( 'ureof  Smoky  Chimneys  ( Franklin ),  Encke'sComet  ( I^N»mis), 
I'oral  Kerfs  (A.  D.  Baehe),  Di.sease  of  the  Thorax  (Wistar),  Trial  by 
•Inry  (  Prieeu  Stone  Implementsin  Asia  and  Afrieii(Henry  Phillips,  jr.), 
Preeipitation  of  Copper  with  Siidium  C'arlxmate  (E.  F.  Smith),  Oxygen 
in  tlu'  Sun  t.lohn  W.  Dra]KT),  Observations  f»n  Jupiter  and  Satellites 
(Ki'iniall  .  Kxtinrt  Vertebra*  from  Nebraska  (Leidy),  (ialvanonieter 
Lautrin  ,l»:iikeri.  I'niversal  Hyperosta«'ist  (William  Pepperj,  Eleetro- 
Dvnamie  Indin-tion  .bwcph  Hrnry ).  <ieoh»^y  of  Wyoming  and  (^dorailo 
I  lliiydiMi '.  < 'rrtaerous  Fishes  of  the  I'liitiMl  States  and  other  ]mi>ers 
iCiipf,,  Mirrosropir  Destruetions  in  Woods  i  liothrtM'k).' 

Tlii'  liall  4)f  the  American  Pliilosophiral  Society,  of  which  an  illnstra- 
tiiHi  i<  jrivcn,  was  eiccti'il  in  ITS.*!,  The  east  iiie«*ting  nM»ni  overlooks 
tin*  liistoric  Indepciid«*in-t*  Square,  south  of  the  (dd  Statchousc.  with 
whoM'  a>S4H*iatioiis  Franklin  is  iilentitied. 

The   Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  tin*  ]»romo- 
tion  of  nuM'hanic  arts,  was  founded  in  the  year  l'S!i4.     Its  membership 
iiinnbers  alNiut  *J,(NNi,  ami  persons  of  either  sex,  who  are  IVi4*iMlly  tt»  tho 
object  of  the  Institute,  are  eligible  for  eltM'tion.     At  its  monthly  meet 
in^T!^  new  inventions  and  priN-esses  in  the  arts  and  imiiinfactures  are 

TIm-  i-ulii^y  wa."*  |iriiUMiiiii«Ml  li\   I'r.  WiMroii  smith. 

SiilijiM  I,  K«-^i'<tfr  1*1  I'aprrs  |iulili<*lii-ii  in  llit-  rraii'«:ii-tiiiiiM  ami  TriM  ri-i|iiiir<4  ni' tlif 
Aiii'-iiiMii    rhili>sM)i)iii  ;i|   >iH-irt\.  « iitiiiiil«'tl  !■>   Ilt-niy  I'liiUi]!.'*.  Jl ..  :i  ^tf■l■rl■ta|-\  **f  lln* 
H.Mi.!\.  I'liil.tilrljihiA.  Mai(  alia  A  Tu.,  |iiiii!tr<..  Nns*.  JltT-l'J*.*  l»iM-k  ^l^l•••l.  |hw. 
Sim-  I'liM  fciliim-  iif  tli««  AiiiiTi«Mii  l'hiloHii]iltii  al  Sill  irty.  Nii\«:inlit-r  Jl.  issti.  \ol.  iTT, 

|».  l.'il :  :ilni)  rrtif liiii:>  at  thi-  IhniitT  t'liiiinii'iiinraliv**  nl'  llii'(Viit4*niii.il  AiiiiivfrHary 

III' till'  Iiit'ni)ii>iali4iii  iil'thf  .SiH-i«'ty.  Marrli  !'•.  IHSil;  uNo  AliiiTitaii  i'liilii*>4>]iliiral  So- 
ciety, Olrbrutiuii  ul  tlif  4 hit.'  biiinlrtMlth  AiiiiiwrKun,  May  'JH,  IXVA,  pp.  l-2:i2. 


l^fi 


Tin:    INIVKKSIIY    OK    IT.NNSYLVANIA. 


r*\\*t\\  II  .Mill  i|i-si  t  jtii  il :  (III*  |»ii{H'i  *«  ii|Mni  till*  \  ill  ioiisrii^^iiii'rriu;;.  iiiiM'liaii 
iimI,  .iinl  iiiilii^Tii  il  iif|il«.  .Ill-  r«Mil  :iiiil  ili<*fiissi'i1 :  it  iii:iiiil:iiiis  ;i  liliiaiv 
lit  -'i-ii-iiMrii  .iinl  ;•<  liiiiral  lMNik>  ainl  |M*riniIii*ai<,  rmitaiiiiii;;  <ivrr37,tNN> 
\i»Iiini**«.  J  ;.(NHi  |i.iiii|i|iii-tN.  'jii.iKNi  inapa  ami  i-liarls,  aiifl  ovrr  1JNNI  plio 
to;:i  .iiili**.!  l.i>^!iti  il  iiijil  i-atalfi::ii«*i|.     It  is  i*\flii.sivi'Iv  si'iriilitir  aii«l  ti*«-|i 
111!  al  111  I  iiai  .!<  it-i  :i\u\  i<*  <^i«M«]ii\  iiifrca>iii;:  in  iiiiiiiImts  ami  iiiiiNU'taiirr. 
It  iMiilii.i('r«.  Ill  .i<ltiiliiiii  Id  iIk*  *>iaiulaiil  :inii  ciirri-iit  wiirksini  iiii*4'liaii- 
i«-«*.  |ili\>ii**,  aiiii   I  liiiiii^ir\ .  |iiiii-  ami   ai»|>lii*il.  tin*  imhlji-alioiis  nt*  tlif 
)»rim-||i.il  ^i-lfliflht    .mil  IimIiuh  ;il   MN-irtir^  nr  IIm*  Wiil'M.  lili'Niit*  KNihoiur 

ami  liiti'i^ii  •^i  ii  iiMtir  ami  ti-«  liniiMJ  s«*ii.iN.  a«'i-«'****ilii<'  tn  all  iik'HiImt^  in 

LfiNMi  n|,|||i1i|i^i|  .tiiil  i-<»|j<|ili>ti*  ^rt^^o!    Ill  iti'^li  rami  ciilnlllal   .  I  nMli'll,  <  HT 

mill.  \ii«{|ii  lliiii::ai  laii.  Iiii*«<«iaii.  ami  Aiminan  jiairiit  imiids  o|n*ii 
I'.i  .i|H|Mt  Tmii.  Ir  iiiailitaiii**  imiisfs  i>t'  Inliiirs  ••arji  winti-r  on  Sllli- 
|i  i-f  ••!  .1  «i<  ifiif  !iii  ami  ti'i-liiiiral  «  liaiaitfi.  Tliivsr  liM-tiiifH,  alniiif  ^M> 
III  iiiiiii^i].  .Ill  .11  iaii::fi]  li\  tin-  ^i*mral  iliirrtinii  nt'  tin*  roniiiiittii*  mi 
iii^ti  ill  iiiiii  viiiii  :im  a^Ni-^tam-i- lit' ilir  )imi|i'vsoi  ^  nt'  tin*  ln*«litiitr.  Tin* 
rMiii'^i-  \  .11  ir^  tiiMii  \i-ai  iii,\iMr:  it  i<«  ttot  |in|iiilai  in  rliarartrr.  Iiiit  it  is 
a  |iif>i-iit.il  iMii  lit  T  hf  ta(i"«t  .itl\.im'i"«  in  t)iii*«f  liiaiirlirs  nt'  >ririiri'  aii<l 
till-  III*  li>:  r)><  ..iv  iiii-i-iiii'iit  III  uliiiji  till-  Iti^tiTiiti*  u  a<«  tiiiiml«*<l.  lis 
liiii.ri  iiiiiiM    '•(    l«i:iiii'«  iliiiMi;:   tin*   ^<  aonii.   1  VIl'  Vi.'l,  nnit.iin**.  aiiioii;: 

•  •Mn:  ^.  ;iji  txii-i^'ij  -"iiiiii-i  1«>  ami  In  tun  I  »  :  Sltip  < 'aiiaN  i  iJJMHti'atiMl  ■ 
!f.  Tint   l.f  w  I-  M.  M  I  i|it :  riif  lii'm-^iN  ami  1.  \iitlti--iil'S(iMiii.  Mr.4fiH»r;:r 

II.  ii.ii Iv :   <  1mii«  I*i»\vi'i,  l'ii»l.  11.  \\  .  S|iaii:;li-i,  riiixi'i -it\  111*  IVnii- 

^\ )%  C.I.I.  I  :•        I '  -n  1 1 II  t. II II -*  a  ill  .i\^  iti^  ^1  III  Nil  iiir  iii<«tiii4-tiiiii  in  iiicrlian 
(>  il.  .ii<  i.,:i  •  ;i.i  i!.    r.ij   iiiiiianij   lii.i^in;^.      Il^  Minililit-  wnik  i^  nui 
tt  It  N  •:    •>  uii  i:i-  •>'  I   ••riiMir .« i*^.iiitii]M»^fi|  111  i'\|ifi  t^  111  \  ai  iiiii«i  liiaiirlii's. 
nil. I  ^i.i-  _i  I*  ;,■■!'    111!  I"  iii\  i-iit«»: -^  .iiiii  fli*»i-u\  t'l  t'l^  )iv«'\aiiiiiiiii;;  tlirir 

lli\<  '.'liili^    1  .1.   :ii  I  ...1^  a  IfjMiti   ti;i  tli«-lil   !••  tl:**  I  li'«I  II  uti'. 

1  ii«- !■;»••!  t      ■:     ...   I  ••:niinrti*r  III' .""^i-niici  ami  Alls.  1  vW -I  VHi,  aiv  ill- 

•  !•  \t  .1.  .i:,i|  I  •  \.r .,,.  .if  .•.;!  ni'  r  in-  imii-\  'hIiiiw  '^  r  hf  riini|iM*lirn*»i\<'  wiirk 
.-'   rill-    III-:  :  .••    ■!.:  iijri.i    l.i^»  liall  iiiitim.      1  hi-ii   :'*  '»rairrl\  an  In 


\  •  .   !  ;..■■ 

li.!"      1:"' 

i<r    > 


ii'.  i-i: 


li.X 


-I  • 


•  :     ••!     iitM^n  III!  •   ilii!  iiij  T  III   la-i  halt  ri'iilaiv  wliii-li 

•«  •-  :  .:'  -I  '•«(  *«•  t'l*  I  >  iIik!.':  Lj-iiiitli-  .Hill  Im'I'Ii  (lit*  "»l|li|t*«'t 
■  '•  ■  I  i  :  t  II  .iT  '.  I  .»!  -  :  f(i-  -^jii  I  i.di.  .il  |iMi  lit  *rii'Iirf*» 
*  i»  '•■  !';•--  i?  ..  •  'ii  :.:i  Ii  -i-i  !.tii!  ainl  .III  ('liM-t  I  iial 
'  .   •'  ■        .  I  ■  •  ■  ;  i<  ■■         .  ;i> :  il .  ''I  •  I »  r|  ;r^  in  t  li»-*»f   ••|h* 

•     •        •     ■ :  I  ■  ■    •     I '  I     ■    >       I  .      .  I  '  *  ♦  '  I  1  I  i » 1 1  . 
■    •       ■  I.    '^.  I  •   ■■■     ;     -M.  .1  irm  II  \    lit  I  li-t  fiuln*! , 

■    ■■  ■  I    •  .  •    ■■  1  *'■]>  ••■'  :   l'l.i*'!iiini.  W  :\ 

'    ■     .  ■  •  ■ .  .    I*  I  .  liji  ipii!  I  \\  .it«  I  Sii|i 

i  \  ■  ■     ■     •  '  ■     •    I  I  ■,  ■, :  ■■  ji  :•  "^ii.  j»lii«li-  t  ia-  i1|nmi 

■:   I      I      "^         '1.   I  I-;  '  .  I  i\   ■•:  ill  I    |i  i|mm  ■• 


I-. 


.  I 


■■  i  ».  .  I   III  III'!.  I^'*l. 

•    \    U    .!i  Nil  .^    \iilii«-|i: 
1  .•If  ff-<i  (  ill  ii-iit-.  I'mt. 
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L.  F.  lloii(liiioll:i;   Artifirial    Uaiii-Makiii|i:,  Prof.  Hdwiu  J.   lionstoii, 
and  many  other  papers. 

Tliesi*  pa|>ers  may  be  named  as  illustration  of  the  bi^h  order  of  work 
(*onsidtM't*d  by  these  I'tunmittees. 

The  Institute  has  h4*hl  exhibitions  for  tho  eneouraj^ement  of  the 
arts  and  of  manufaetures,  at  whieh,  iHThaps,  the  most  noted  were  the 
Tliirty  seventh  Exhibition  of  American  Manuf;u*t.iires,  held  in  the  city 
of  IMiihidelphia  October  0  to  Novemlier  Il2,  1874,  and  the  International 
Electrical  Exhibition  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  ISSi.  The  utility  of. 
thoe  ^rcat  exhibititms  has  been  demonstratt^l  in  their  prtu*.tica1  etl'ects 
s4M*n  in  the  iiiDumerable  improvements  in  the  art^s  anA  silences  for 
the  ('Uitmrajfement  of  which  they  were  held,  and  which  may  be  trai^eil 
dirtH'tlv  to  these  «*xliibiti<»ns. 

The  Institute  piiblisiirs  a  Jiiurnal,  edited  by  a  statl'of  distinguished 
scientists,  devotc<l  to  t  he  advancement  of  scuMice  and  the  nn^ehanic  arts, 
and  which  jiublishes  the  nio^t  important  pap<*rsread  before  the  various 
meetin;;sof  the  Institute.  The  .lournal,  like  the  work  of  tin*  Institute, 
is  wid«*ly  kiii>wn  throu«;liout  the  world.  Lei'tures  and  pajMTs  rea4l  be- 
fore the  nuH*tin^s  of  the  Institute  are  reprinted  in  the  leading  tei'hnical 
journals  of  America  and  Europe. 

Mr.  0»lcman  Sellers,  president  of  the  Institute,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
commemorative  exercises  at  the  litYieth  anniversary  of  its  tbun<iing, 
said: 

Our  Franklin  Institiitf  was  rpiiii  tho  l»eKiuiiin^  a  luerhaDir'H  iuiiiitute  iuoiit*  koiiimt 
ul' till*  wiinl.  It  laii!;lit  hy  Icrturcs.  hut  r«oiaetiiii<;M  liy  rhi<«rtt*i4,  ]iut  it  waM  alwayn 
niiin*  thiiii  \v:is  i-iint«-Miplatf(I  by  thi*  Horictifrt  ahroail.  If  ]  ni:iy  ho  ox|»r«*H4  uiyHen*,  it 
w:is.  mill  ^till  in.  :i  (l«<uiiM*rati('  h*aru*Hl  Mu'irty ;  it  in  imt  »x<-IuHivi',  im  wi'll-heliavnl 
pfr-iMi  is  f\iliiiiiMl  t'riiui  itrt  iniMuiifrMhi]!;  nil  who  iloxirt'  to  roup  its  licmMits  iirti>  ui«l 
iu  iti«  viri'at  wi>rk  oi*  pruiniitin*;  ihf  nii-<  iiaiiir  arts  can  juiii  it.  'I'Iun  is  not  ho  with 
IJii*  hmimDi  il  |i'ariii><l  .sorii'tifi*  i*t' thiN  auil  other  1:mi<U;  thf*v  (w»li*<'t  ihfir  nuMiilitM-s 
from  auiohL;  tlioMf  who  ha\f  airt>aii,\  tlistinuuiNliiMl  tlii-niK«'l\i*s  aiiion;^f  hi*  artn  or  hii- 
fiK-i-x.,  Ill-  art-  lik<-I\  lo  ili^titii^uish  thi'iuHi'IvcN;  Iumii-c  thi*ir  iiirniliri'sliip  is  roulinctl 
xiilrl^  to  tlo-  hMiiHilof  tlif  lauil.  Now.  mark  tlif  tlirifri-iii-i*  in  tHirra^<-:  Icaiin'il  iui»n 
.)oiii  oiii  "iM-ii'ix.  ainl  in  thii  hall  t-oiui*  in  rt>nta«*t  with  iho^Ht*  who  iiia>  ht*  iinlcariu'il. 
M>  tar  AH  h«»iik<*  ai«'  t'lini'iTitfil,  hut  hftti-r  iutornini  in  mmhc  ^p«*^lal  ait  or  trailf. 
I'hi-oi  V  -hpI  pra<  tin*  an*  hrou^ht  toi;**thfr:  <*ai'h  hi'ips  tin*  oth**i.  Ih-^tin^uisheil  Hci- 
«-iiiisi*«  .iiliiiit  that  iht'V  ait-  iiiih'hti'il  to  this  asMxialioii  lor  iiiiorinatinij  ol'  a  prao- 
Im  al  ihar.irtrr.  pioUahly  not  ohtainahh*  ot)ifrwiM>. 

1  ni'eil  not  .say  that  all  this  is  in  kecpin;;  with  Fraiikliirs  idras  in  ed 
ucation;  it  is  tJH*  junto  in  sciiMire.     Perhaps  no  better  ilhistralinii  of 
tlie  work  of  till-  Instituli*  can  In*  ;:iven  than  to  present  the  priweedings 
o!  nne  i»rit<  >tatrd  mee(in<;s. 

nil     1  l:\NKl.iS    IN.^II  M    il- 
l'nH   If  iliiia:'*    III      III!       •!    t|l«l    III!   •  llll^    ill    III    \\   flillt    -til  l\       •hlllilfl      I'l       1  "■.•'_'    ] 

Mail  *n    no    ruANKiiN   Is'^rrii  u. 

Pkiiadtiphia,  ihUthrr  I  *.  ISHS, 
Mr.  llonry  K.  \W\\  \i\  thi*  <h:iir. 

CleofMt.  ItNt  llirlllhiTfl  ah«I   :*J  I  i<kit4ir<*. 

A«lilition*i  to  uii'iulNrritliip  aiui-*?  hint  rejiort.  5. 


1^?^  IMK    INIVKICSITV    t)F    I'ENNSYhVAMA. 

!>.•  «.•.  |.'i  :.;.  .r;tii  f III- n-tiiffiiitinii,  t'liiiii  rill*  ri»iuiiiiitft*  «}ii  Hcience  an«l  th«* 
.    ••    ■  I    [■.     •■■     I     ■     \     '\n»iii:;.       Vli  •■!•  «  I  mii  M  :i>4  nrili-rfil  tn  till  tli«*  v;if;<iii*v. 

V  .  •i.i..--<(  Mr.  I.  M.  .I.i>  •!  iirit;  I'Mif.  Ifiiiiiliui'llu  iiuiiiiiiatiHl  Mr.  K. 
I  ■'        .*>.      .1:.    •  •       ^li    (•.ini    Mi  ii i%i'i|  rj\i»t :iiiil  Mr  .Isirqiiiih  t'J.     Mr.  ti.ir- 

I  I   ir  •  :  >•  ■  ij  J I  •  •!•  •  i  iM'il  I  lii'liil. 

y-i     J  !■•     i     k<!    I  Ii  i|h-i  <li-«i  ii|it  i\«' lit' f  111'  |irifii-i|ile>«  til  «-iiii<itriirli«iii  :iiii|  ti|iiT- 

.«tiitlt  lit    tj.i      Im  .  •••  )il>.;ii>i4i  .iiM-.  .k  lirW   iilH  H  ul     liiN|iuiiit<|i(    III'  hi'«    ill\i-llllii||    lot   tl|f* 

ri-|irii<liii'f .'III  «>t  riifi.r.tl  ■•iJKit  m  |iIiMiii:;i,i|iIi\ .  I  In*  N|M-ak«*r  :it  itn-  1  In:***  uf  iht* 
liM«-tilt^  I  \li   liii'-!    •    |i|i>itii;;i.i|ili  •>!    ;i  l>iii|«|iii  t    nl    ii:ilili:il  lliiUrrH    ill  tlMMi|i|iur;itil^, 

liv  h.i- III-  lit  N«)i.-  Ii  lilt  ii.aurul  •••]>ii«  III  till-  iilii*!  I- Mi-fi- viTx  tuithl'iillv  rr|iriN|iii  i**!. 
Mr  Iw'^t  )ii|i>  t  A  t^  .Ifi  ii«-i-il  \t\  W'H'^t^  iiitM-rliiuiilt.  FiilltTtiiii.  ('i»ii|M<r.  niiil  tli«' 
*«••  t«-t-ir\       J  lit   |<-i{i-  I  "A  I**  ii-i*  ii*-il  liir  |i.ililii  itioii. 

Mr  S  >  III!'  kiii.tn  •!•  •><  i.lii'il  .III  .tiHiiiii.it ii  iiii'|iL»li'iii.i«-tiiiii-  tif  bi**  iiivfiitiuii.  uihI 
111  •  iiiiiit-  tiK'.i  tl.'  ri  u.th  ,:  i\f  .1  -ki'lili  III  till-  |iri'-iiil  hi:iti'  ul'  tlir  art  uf  iiiaLiiii;  liti 
|ii  itfx.      I  111  III  II  liiip  lit   Mr    Itm  Lrii.iii   i.ikt^   iIh-  pii  kli'il   -lift-tH  .  whirli  an*  liiiii;«'r 

til  III  tlio-i    ii<iftl  Ml    till      il^li.il    liirlliiiil    ni'  h.iti«l  ili|i|illi::  i,    :tli«l    -lli'i'i-H-iVi'ly  aiiil  mil 

till i-I'.  pi  I  !••?  Hi-  1 1.'  Miii'r.ii  mii^  lit  'iitiiii  iii-^.  ill  \  III::,  JMiiiiiiL,'.  iliixiiii;.  aijil  «'o.itiiiK. 

.iiiii  tiiiii*  •■■1I  tilt   |iriiiiii<  t  ill  .1  i  lifiiiiiiiiiii*  -tiifi  iif  |friif|iliitf  III    aii>  iti"*iriM|  Im^tb. 
Kftt  rr* •!  i<>r  i>-.l<i.i  i;i>>ii 
Mr    W    I     l-i-k^ I  ii«--i  riliiil  tin*  li4i\fT  r:iil\vav  A|MM>t|  n-rnrilrr  ainl  :iii  iiii|iri»Vftl 

-liiiikf    I  I.I  I  -|i  ii  k   •••!.«  ilii  III  1;  ill  '•!••'  Ill  liM  iiliintivi-  jif.ii  t  ii'iv 

1  !■•■  *it  itr  It  .  -I  h  1  •i.iihiiily  ri  (Mift  p-i't-rri-il  !•!  I'm-  pri-'MMii  i-oiiilitinii  nt  tlit«  Nic- 
:ir  iL'ii  •  <  .III  il  •  :■'•  r]it . '•  iiiil  jin'-i'iitfil  iii  .ili-ti:«i  I  nt  tlit- |iriirvt  iliiit*s  ut  ihi*  r*'i-i'iii 
lilt  mil  il  Nil  II  1^  .  I  I    I.,  il  ''Mii^i'iiiiMii,  lit-lil    .it    St.  Liiiii>*,  ill  wliii  li  fill*  (irnji'i  t  ^  An 

I  UTill  ll!\    ili'l'il  -*•  'i 

Ml    **li.i'A    iii->%i<i   'I.  It   ilir  ]iri--tili'iii    Im-  fiii)iti\\i-rfil  to  a|ijHiiiit   a  •  niiiiiiiltiH*  uf 

tliri'i  titi't'iit!    «   ( l>   •"i'liiiir  I  •iiiiiiiiit*-!'   !•!  Ii»*  11  iiiiimI  Ii\  tin*  M-i:iiii.i''tiir«*r«' < 'tub, 

VI  itb  t!.t-  ••*•]•  ■  :  ■>!    i>:  ■  |>  iniiij  .1  -t.i(fiiitt|il  •  iiilmtlx  iii*:  tht-  \  ii-wti  mI'  tin    Imu  liiMli«*ii  fur 

tr.«i.-iii.*4.iii>  *  ■  Mit    1  >•  }•  iitiiHMit  ••!' St  iti       ('irriiil 

.\il;-<iiiii>  <' 

Wm.  il.  WaIII..  Srt^tarf. 

riti-   Inlirtl.ll   .il    |)IfM-llt  lilUlllM'rs  l.'iL' Vl»lllilir-«,  ISJ«;-l.H<ll\  silul  is  a  IlKlSt 

x.iiii.iMi  iitiinl  111  (111*  iiii>i:it-<is  III'  si-i«*iii'i*  iluriii;:  \\iv  l;i>t  half  t-oiitiiry 
III  till-  I  iiiiiiti  . .  i'litiiir  till*  iiii-«*tiii;^>  III*  till'  IiiHtitiit^'  ail*  HMil  |»:i|ier!i 
•  111  iiii|ti>i  r.iiil  ^i:iiit:tii  .iiifl  t4'i*liiiiral  <«iil»j«*('t<,  w  11  it'll  ail' <lisni>S4Ml,  ;iiicl 
if  Ml  iiiiii-ii.il  :;.?i-:«-t  .iii*  |iiiMi<»lii*«l.'     Tlir  iilti«-alii*iial  wnik  (»rtli«*  lii- 

>'..•!  ••■■]:.,..'     l:.*:.^]!*-      I  i.*:iLtiii   liftitutt    AiiiHiiiiiri-iiii-iit  aihI  l*ri»- 

;;i  I.         •    ■■!  1                .         ;■■'_■     "  ■ 
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fltitute  has  roroiitly  hovu  tlit*  subject  of  exhaustive  examination  by  the 
Hon.  \v.  T.  Harris,  ruited  Statos  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  is 
set  forth  by  him  in  his  Kei^ortJ  When,  in  1S24,  the  charter  for  the 
Franklin  Institute  was  obtained,  the  name  of  Franklin  naturally  sug- 
^esteil  itself  as  the  fittest  to  deai-rilw  the  purpose  of  the  founding  of 
the  institute.  Of  its  founders.  Prof.  Keatin^r^  professor  of  chemistry  in 
tlie  TTniversity  of  Pennsylvania  at  that  time,  was  |N'rhaps  foremost^ 
an<I  demonstrated  that  the  Franklin  Institute  owes  its  (existence  to  the 
hihors  of  men  who,  as  professors  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
were  well  qualilied  to  hiy  the  foundation  of  such  a  noble  work.  While 
the  Fiauklin  Institute  is  not  an  ofl'shoot  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  was  foundeil  by  University  men,  and  has  always  enrolled  in 
its  professional  stafl'  and  anions  its  most  a<'tive  members  eminent 
scientists  conm^-ted  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  I  mi^ht  say 
that  the  Institute  has  always  ])ursu«Ml  the  methods  laid  down  by  Frank 
hn  in  its  scientif]<'  researches,  metluMls  which,  however  varyinj^,  may  l)e 
called  comparative.  To-day  the  medal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  whose 
desi^^n  is  a  bust  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  is  <;iven  in  recognition  of  the 
most  valuable  discoveries  an<l  inventions,  and  t-**  rweive  it  is  to  r«Mieive 
the  highest  authoritative  ntognition  of  merit  thattcan  be  obtained  in 
this  country. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Franklin  drew  up  a  ]dan  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  free  blacks,  and  also  for  the  instruction  and  care 
of  orphan  (*liildreii.'  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  ^^  Hints  for  <%iusidera- 
tion  Respecting  the  Orphan  ScIkniI  Houses  in  Philadel])hia,**  and  in  his 
letter  to  Washington  concerning  the  education  .of  tlie  childnMi  of  the 
free  blacks.  It  was  Stephen  (iirard,  who  by  will,  in  the  year  1.s;M», 
first  made  pn»\ision  in  Philadelphia  for  the  iMlncation  of  (»rphans  by 
providing  that  i(L\tNNMMN»  should  be  appliiMl  and  expended  in  erecting 
a  permanent  college.  '*siitlieiently  Npa«'ious  for  the  residence  and  ac 
(*onimodation  of  at  least  'MNl  scholars  and  the  r«Miuisite  ti^aclu'rs  and 
other  persons  neco^iary  in  such  an  institution.**     He  j)rovitled  that — 

A*>  iii.'iiiy  ]HHir  \\l  it«*  iii:il«'  oiphuiih  1i«-twtM*ii  iIh*  -A'^vh  ni'  i»  :uiil  lo  mmih  .is  tlit^  M:ir| 
ifit  •Mlif  Hh:ill  III*  :i'l4'<|t|.itf  f.t  •!■  lint  till  H'lall  1m*  iiitniiliir«*il  iiit'i  tlii*  ri»]|f';ri>  an  sttuii 
;i*«  lln^*«i1l|«• :  :ifi«l  IriilM  flliii  t'>  linif*.  :ih  lliffi*  ||i,i\  Im*  \  :iriillf-i*'s.  i  ir  .ih  ilirn'UfW'il  a1»ilit\ 
fifiiii  iiiioiiir  iii;iy  waiTiiiit.  utticiK  .t|i:iH  1m*  iiitriMliiiTti. 

<  Ml  application  tor  admission  a  tturect  .stateuient  should  be  taken  in 
a  b(M»k  prf|),ired  tor  tin*  pur|N>Ne  of  the  nami*.  birthplace,  age,  health, 
eoudition  as  to  relatives,  anil  otlier  particulars  us«>ful  to  be  known  of 
earh  oiplian. 

Nonr|i)ian  ran  b«*  admitted  until  tIm*  <;uaMlians  oi  diiectois  of  tin* 
|Mtiti.  ni    ilir   pi  Opel    ;:uaiiliaii  oi   ntlii-r  rniiip«*t«'iit   authniity.  shall  be 

>i  •■  lf«|iiiil  «i|  tlif  (  fifiiftii-H'.i  ii»T  «•!'  flihii';iti>>n.  IMNi-'JU. 
-  siLiik'-  I. Ill*  timl  \Vritiii;:«  ••!'  Iraiikliti.  \'(il.  ii,  ]».  M::.     Ithm,  p.  IM*.  MintN  fur 
('oii*»iili-riitioii  I»'<*hpf4'tiii^  ttif  Oi|i|i:iti  Si  liiNil  Jlon*M-«  in  riiiluilflplna. 
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f;fv«-ii  t«ii  till-  ( !rtiif  i«-iiii<|iii'<»hiii**iir  or  «»tlii*r\^  JM*  ailifiiiatP  |Miwf*r  h»thp 
iiM>Mi.  .iltli  riittii.  .iii'l  i-iti/«'ii<  of  l'liil.i(lfl|iliifi,  i»r  to  tlir  diriH'tors,  or  to 
ofliit^  }*\  till  Til  .i|i|Hiiiifi*«|.  To  fiiforrf  ill  ii'l;itton  to  rarli  or|ihaii  rviTV 
|ii«i|ii-i  i«'^ri.iiiit.  .mhI  to  ]iitvfiit  ti-l.iti\r<«  or  otli(*rs  tVoiii  iiiti'rf«*riiiu 
witli  III   ^^:r)|l}l  lAin^  ^ii«  h  orpiMTi^  l'if»iii  tin*  itiNtitiitioii. 

!*i«-li  It  III  •*  uMi-i  Im-  ;:i\rii.  'Mir^I,  to  or|iliaiis  Ihirii  in  thr  rity  of  IMiil- 
.iiiil)ilii.i ;  ««4-Mii«}l\.  tii  tlii>M-  lioin  III  iiny  i»tlM*i  part  of  IN*iiii>ylvaiiia; 
tliTiill>.  !••  rliM^i  ^oTii  Ml  till*  Stat«*  o|  New  Voik,  and,  lastly,  to  tlio<i* 
I  Mil  II  in  rill   I  !f\  lit  Ni'w  <  >rli*aii«»."' 

I  hr  ••!  !>'.  in<i  ,i|iMiirii|  mill  1 1ll-  •  mII*  ^1  «li  ill  lit*  tli«-if  Icil  u  itli  |i|:iiii  Imf  whnli-^titniffi 
fiMn!  '-•••Iifit  ''I'h;'  •.'  )•■'!  «lf<  I'll!  u|i|>ari-l  '  Tii*  ■1i'*l iiii  1 1\ I-  ilri-ii<«  •-« •  r  !■•  Nf  ^^  i**ii  . 
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I*resiil«Mit  Ki'ttiToir,  in  his  roport  for  IhTemWr  .'il,  ISIU,  says: 

III  till*  work  of  traiiiiiif;^  itic  hoys  of  <iiriir«i  roMeju;^.  thr  npportiinitii'H  :iio  many 
flint  ill**  (tiltiniltii'H  not  I'rw.  Wwluivt*  tlu'  imiIip'  roiitml  nf  ihv  Imy.  \V»' have  liini 
iliiiiiiL;  liis  limirs  nl'play.  as  well  as  (liiriii;;  liin  limir^  ot'  wmk  and  study.  l\n  H]i«'n<lK 
his  Siniil4\s  with  ns  art  Wfll  mm  bis  wtM'k  days,  and  in  most  vhhv^  tin*  <;r«'atfr  part  id' 
his  \  a('.iti(»ii-<<. 

Ili>  hiMS  tilt'  honriit  ttf  thf  hunir  snrronndinKS.  'rh<'  sol'tt>ninj*.  rftininj;.  and  tdo- 
vatiiii;  inMiifnrr  id'thi*  family  liii'sidf  ran  not  rxist  rxi-cpt  in  \\if  honii*.  To  makeup 
tor  thi'^.  .is  far  a*«  p■•^sihh^  is  4inr  liiirhfst  aim.  'Vhv  h<iy  in  the*  institution  misrt«*H  th«i 
thoiiuhttiil  ntmnu'ndatioits  whirh,  iu  thf  f.i'itilv.  would  «omf«  to  him  on  his  duilv  ut- 
I  urn  iioin  srhixd.  as  will  aNtlu*  ihtMi.Nand  litth*  words,  tokens,  and  otlirt'sitf  alt'iTtion 
whii'li  ilii«  HHMiiliiM's  of  tlif  family  an«  naliirallv  arriiHtomi'i]  to  f;ivt>.  hi  tlif  institn- 
tioti  liovs  ;\rv  taught  siuiic  h'ssoiis  not  always  imiilratod  in  the  tamil\  .  sm  h  aspiinctn- 
aliiy.  pionipt  ohrdii'iirr.  hahitH  of  Nystnii  anil  ordiT.  In  so  hirK«*  a  ronimiinity  of 
ho\>.  :4<>  wf  h.ivi*  in  iiirar4l  <'o|loi;f.  thrn*  is  also  taught  self-rrliaiirc  and  imlfprnnl- 
iMur.  I.i\in;;  always  auioni;  no  inau>..ind  min^lin;:  with  others  of  ditl'eriMit  a^e, 
M/.t'.  and  ilispostiion.  they  are  early  taught  many  lessons  in  hearin<;  and  forbearing, 
sill  ii  :is  fill*  lioy  reared  in  the  ]M'i\ato  family  ha^  fn  learn  later  in  life. 

rile  president  feels  that  his  posifiiiii  i>«  that  of  tlie  head  of  a  lar<;e  family  an  well 
as  priiii-ipal  td'.-i  ;:ieat  sehool.  and  a^i  smh  he  ami'*  to  make  the  ^ovi^rnment  (larental 
r.ither  than  milifar\.  (»ii  the  priiieiple  fhar  he  ^  •\eins  lust  whoiippears  to  ptvern 
li-ast.  lie  ill  -.iris  thai  the  feaehers  am!  (dtiref  s.  in  1  he  dis<  har>{e  of  their  daily  diities, 
should  mingle  witli  the  hoys  as  elder  niemhers  of  the  family,  whose  preseiire  implies 
IcspiM-t,  roiitidenee,  and  oheilienee.  There  should  hemnliial  synipathv,  eaeh  liaviii;; 
III  mind  tiie  liest  iiit«'resfs  and  welfare  of  the  i>tlier.  and  the  rertult  would  he  order 
am!  f;f»neriil  ^(NmI  diseipline,  without  liavin;L;  the  hoy  roiisfantly  feel  that  lieisheiiii; 
L^oViTlled.  So  Ion;;  as  there  .ire  olli  uses,  there  iniisf  hi»  pelialtien;  hut  WeliMik  upon 
piinishnieiits  of  an\  Kind  as  a  temporary  rheek,  rather  than  as  a  means  of  reform. 
Kefoiiiiation  is  hron^ht  :ihout  li\  personal  appeal,  hy  the  power  (d'eorr«M*t  example. 
Hid  li\  anv  <»tlii  r  mii-.iii«.  hy  wliieii  there  is  implanted  in  the  Imv  a  desire  for  a  better 
life.  Mnral  dtdini|rteiii  it>s  are  ^eiiirally  the  result  of  moral  disorders,  wbii'h,  like 
physiral  disurders.  ri-i|iiire  indiviiiiial  treafiiiiiit. 

.Mm  h  is  M.ijil  iiiiwad.ixs  in  i-riiirisin  rf  inrttifutioii  liti-,  and  with  niueb  of  it  we 
tiilK  ai;ri-e.  I'.xitx  inti-llii:iiif  pel  sun  will  .idmil  that  a  i;ooil  home  i^  ,i  lietfer  place 
fiti  .iihiM  til. Ill  ihi-lii^i  in**f  iiiiiiiiii.  Neither  diit>^  the  in-iiliitinii  aim  !••  he  the  rival 
fit.  nr  fii  t.ikn  ilii-  pl.il  ■  i»r.  t III-  t.iiiiil,\ .  Ii  i<«niily  when  the  family  IN  broken  n|i  and 
1  lit-  •  hilij  deprix  i-ii  i>f  ii  •  Ml  t  III  1 1  pi  liti-i  fiiTs  li\  di  atli  or  oi  hi-i  w  isi*,  anil  the  state  or 
I  li.irii  X  iiiii-«t  <  I  HI  II  III  111-  i«  III- 1.  I  h.if  I  III-  iii:*t  ii  litinii  Iri'i  nines  .ill  i-\  pi-ilimt.  If  shmild 
III  1 1  nil  mill  I  ei I.  |iii».  t  Ii  il  Ii  li-  in  I  In-  l.iiuily,  in  f  lo  iiio-t  itntimi.  and  i*>  I  lie  i  oiiiMiioiity 
i|t{ii  nils  \  fl  \  liMli  II  llpiili  I  hi'  t-||\  IliilUlli-ut .  Ilpiill  the  spirit  w  hiell  pi-M -oieN.  upnn  the 
I  iinip.iiiiiii.s  and  tin-iiil'*  tin- i  liild  im  efs.  It.  in  the  family,  tin-  I. itln-i  ami  mother 
ain!  .nliilt  itii-Mi iii-r •*   ire  harsh.  «-«i|d.  and  uno>  ni|iatlii/inL;,  then'  w  ill  Ih*  iii-ithiT  h-ippy 

•  I'llill <  li'ir  lit  .iltlix  fli'Vi-Jiiptiifiit  iif  i-h.irai  ti-i.     It',  in  fhi-  iiisf if m jori.  the  ^iiv«'rn- 

iiii  lit  ii!'i  :ii^i  I  -1-  t  :ii-i  :iri-  i'l  I  h«'  !•  iiids  iif  men  .iiid  wniiieii  of  inti'tli-^eni-r,  jiid:;ment. 
.iiiM  f><i>  t-  III  •  h  II  li-riM  .  and  tin-  ■  luldr'-:!  .Me  pioti  i  fi  d  tinm  tilt- 1  orriiptiii:!  iiitlin-iiee 

•  if  I      I  >  ■•■ii^i.iiii'irf'.  till  \   iii.i^   lifi\| fill  III  i^riiw   lip  In  be  ti  nf  hf'iil.  hiinniahle.  and 

pui<-  iimimIi  i|.  rill-  niiist  poli-iit  itilit|i-iiei-»  ill  the  tm  mat  inti  of  i  haracter  ai  *■  example 
.||ii|    i--«iH  Lit  iii'i.        rii«>     MUlIi'^    I  .III     Iml     llVi-    Ml   the    preselli'e  of  sill   fur  atlV  leil^lll   fif 

t Mill*  .Mill  I .un  niil.niitt'il :  t  lo  \  i  mi  iii»t  hie  it  In-  .in  atmiisphere  ot  e\  il  .uiij  ri'inain 

piili-  It  Is  f.ii  |i  a>i>ns  ■•Hi  II  .IS  this*  th.il  we  should  reiimxi-  liniii  liirard  ('olli*i;i' 
thf  I  iriiiii-«.  I  In*  Mil  nni^ibh-,  and  tin-  iiiniinral.  Lvil  riiiiiiiinnii  atintis  '-uriiipt  t;iiM<| 
III. Mill!  i».      I  In- i<<i|itii  .  liKi-  iIm    linilx  1-111  iMirate.  I  an  oiilv  ni   ki  pt  i>i  .1  IriMliht'iiI  I  on 

ill*  lull   h  ,    1 1  Hill  V  III  ■  I  mil  ■■^inii'*  i-X  'I".       Nil  ;iis|  itnl  inn.  im    •«.  hmd  I  .III     ,iltfi|i|     til  keep 

li:ii|bn\-«.      I  hi-v  **nw  •  iirniptini: -siM'ii.  whieh  -iireaiU  lapinly    liKi-   a   iioxinU!*  wi-ed. 
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lb*  III*  ••ri  i.vMf  !••■.  -ImiiIiI  tint  !•«•  Tii'^li-f-ti'il.  )*ii1  ti«'  r»liniili|  Ih*  hr|i.-tr.itfly  proviilrcl 
fiir  I'ti  ptrii>:r  turn  t"  !•  irijl**  uith  utlur  lii«>i«.  yitiiii::  .iimI  iiiinH  t-iii.  !^  iiiiw  Im*  :iiiil 
iKMM^t.     I  lifiMii.iTf  ■-.     Ttii-  will  lit'  tlif  fiiiifiiliT  i«  clear  ail*!  <*\)tlirit  in  iIm  pruviNiinii* 

i<n  ill'*  fiii'.r.f 

Tin*  •miiM*  III   -^rinly  in  flu*  inllr>;i*  rnvi»rs  i'i;;lii  vrjirs.     It  is  ilividril 
iiiri»  tilt-  ifi-«tiiM  tJMii  ot'  tli<'  tif'M.  tlir  MM-oiuI,  till*  tliird,  iiiitt  tin*  toiirtli 

M'liiMiU.  tilt'  <l«-|i:iltliH'lit  lit'  KIl;:Ii^ll.  till*  flrpsii-tliinit  (if  KnMirli,  tll«M]i» 
paitnii-iit  lit'  S|i:itij>)i,  till*  i1i'|i<iitiiii'iit  lit'  !i:itiii:il  liistory.  thr  <l«*|iai't 
nirtif  ot*  ;:t-tMt:iI  jtliiNJo,  till*  (!i']iattiii«-iit  <»t'  ^i*iii*i-iil  iiiatlKMtiatirs.  ami 
tilt' lU'iMiftiii'iit  tif  ^ra]»hir>.     In  I'^'M  tlir  (1r]K>i'tiiicMit  nf  rioi'triral  iii«* 
rliaiijo  \\  .!>  o)irni*«1,  tn  uhii-)i  tin*  oMim'  and  itKUc  advaiiml  jinpils  nl' 
till*  M'Vct.iI  rhi^-«<>  :ilt«-ii(liti^  till'  inti'haiijral  m'IhmiI  :iri*  iidniittiMl.     This 
n<*w  il«-fi.iitiiii'Mt  is  in  i«'ality  a  (IrpartiiiiMit  ot'  niaiinal  traininu:   tin* 
lunisi-  iti  in.itiii;il  ihstiiirtinii  roviTs  a  |M*ri«Nl  nt'  ti\i'  yrais  and  t«i  tln' 
|i!i|iiN  M  liM  li:i\«*  >pi'iit   tliri't*  nr  tniir  y<Mr>  in   woihI  wurkiii);.  inrtal 
uitikiit::.  finiiMlix    ;iiid   inn-liaiiii-al  iliawin^.  tin*  I'lntrii'ai  dcpartnti^nt 
iip«*ii**  a  iii-w  aiui  jii.HtMal  lii'lil.     ni   tin*  inatinal  traiiiin;:  >cIiin»I  iiitlic 
I'lillr;:*'  PifNidiiif  K«'ttrn»lt'  .says: 

( tiir  tii.iiiii  il  tr.ii:.  11/  -I  itiMil  ■•*  »t  rMiii:  -mi  ini|Mirtaii!   fiii««iiHi   in  t^ai  hnii;  )ifiy»  a 

ptii|i>  r  I  ii*i-i  )  I   "ii  ■•!    it..il|i|.il  1  ilinr        'I  III'  rlillilri'fl  nt    llli*  1  ilx'ltliU  i  hi*«*'t-<*  |i.i\f  Imrii 

jiii(  l*ri  «l  III  !lii  ill  I  <l:*i  ■••ti-  fi<r  iii  irni  il  I.iImm.  't'lit  ir  titli*  )•*.  .umI  in  ••••iiii'  i  .i.-i-t  ilifir 
iiiiirhi-i*  I  I  ■  •  I  .!•!  f'l  -'III;;::!!-  li.ir'I  in  inak*-  .i  li^  n^i;  in  t*-**  nphi  m*  "f  •  ••niiiion  Liluir, 
.iii'i  t|i>  \  III  I  111  *!.•■:  riii'i<!«  iiiil\  tlii  <l.irk  opli- ••!  fli**  xviirkinifiii-in'-*  !••!.  I  li«- •miiis 
III  .*"tkj!.^-  •■'.  I*  I  i  i  I--  Il  i- i-  I  M  li»\  ■■  t''»r  Tiii-rli:iniiMl  |iiii»'iit««.  'I'Ih'x  prrf'T  iti»« 
Mill  illfl   />  ■  '•  I  !■  r  ■■>ci;i.i'  ">>*•  ••'  ilti' I  iiiiiitiii;^liiiM**<'  nr  ■L:ili*'^in«iiii.      Till-  |iriiiripal 

•  •f   tl  •    I'!      I'll  '.]<i|    I  M  ih'i  iM  :  .  nin^  >•  \ 1  ot.!!!^  tli.tt  h  •*<  th.iti  Id  ]**  r  i  ■  nt  of  tlif 

!-i''.  -    il  ■:  ."  /  '    ■  '•     •••■  "mI  itikj    fill!    M'-f  Itntlnit    .ir»'    tin-    "nn*  nt"  artl-.m**.      'In  nVi  f 

I  •■ii)!    'I  1^  I  !•  '    •!  :•  •      I'  •!  t-    tl   ii  !i  Imi'  «  fii  %« ■•   Ml   iii;«nit  il   I.iIhit  M|i|iiir !  unit it->«  fni  tlir 

•  Xi'Ti  ;-i-  •   f    -.     "'      •:■'     ■■•!  I  !i  ji  il- f     I-  ii"  ■'lli.ill   p.lf  I   i'f  tlii'  Wiirk  nf  llif-  tl  .it'lli  r  n|  liiUIl 

il   I  .     '  I    I     ■    !!    / 

Till- I  I'lir -I  n!  ^'mU  It  initid*^  (tfii- «•!  till*  <«ki-t4'h  loi' an  Kn^li^li  st  IhniI 
iMirliiiiii  (•.  I  '  II  k'  <i.  I'liihaMv  tM»  mIiini]  in  i'\i<*ti-iirf  fDiifnini**  ni«»ii* 
t  )ii-i  l\  Tl' I  T  I-  kln'^  idf.i  tit']ii«'pa!:ittir\  •■dui-.itmn  rli.iii  <  iii.ml  <  oil*';:**; 
iT  !-  iimT  l.iM'A-  T'-'t  Siiplit  II  <iiT.tid  v^.i**  llitlili  III  •  il  |i;il  th  lil.ii  ly  ^VV 
I  Kir  ktii>'^  ;i)t  .(«  :■  I  iliM  .diiii'.  W  ill:.iiii  Mii.iiii-.  w  Im  fli«-\\  ( in  .iiil'^  in  11^ 
K    '    ■  I    I  i.iiikli'i.  .11  •!    '!    ni.i\   Im*   |Mf^*«ifi|«*  tli.it    fill'  kiiitl   tit 

'    :■         I.    !    i|i|    ^iitl;.Ii*    Til     ln^r»'l    Vi    hl««  injjrij*     tii.l'.    |l.l\»'    Im  ••n 
• . '  ■■'.    I.:-*    1  nr-  \  t  I  -.1  f  :iiT  s  w  II  It     I  •ji.inf.      '!  lit  1 1     i<«  ii«it|i 

I  .    ■■■  I-   i   :  iiw      !  I    I  f    '.\  il!  I  ti.i'iti-   II  •>   f  •  •   !  I  .41  i    .tf'\    rlti">«- 

I  .  '  .  •■    ■  i  ■     If        ?  !■!     :i|t  ,1 .    i.t    j'l  .«nk  i."i   .iiiil    r  |i«-    nil  1^  III   <  in  .11*1. 
•  •        '  '  •      '■  ff  - : I  •  •  '•  ■  1 1  >i  iMi  |.| .  ,1  "il  1  1 1 1  imI  .  I  ii|i  "I  'iiii^lv 

.   .  .    ■  -  r  t  .■ »  t*i  I  r  •••  !  i..i*  i:  t^ii  III  •    .■'  :  'r  L'lf.it  it'-f  flu- 

"i    •  1     i  ,.-...•  r  ■     •    1 1  ■■  , '  ■:       !•  1*1  ♦!  '  111'  '■!  !  •  111  ^  ill  III-'  i^fiMiiiiis 

.     :      -'i     ■■    ]l    !•    -.   -i  •    t  I  '    '  ■•   ^imil.il    :ii^t  Itllt  I  III    n\1«>t4 

•  •     •      \  ■  ■    •    t"    I    |i  «■  I    i:     I  I  .  i-i  \  I     •  lif!  1    t  iltir.il  |ii|i.      \Vr 

I       I  M  •  ;i    ;i.  i:,'i;li^  <  ill  ,i:  il  (    i.i!!  ;;i'.   Im*   MiiIlM    ntilll.lVi* 
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ex<»luil<Ml  any  ra<v  from  the  benefits  of  it«*<  instniction.    In  Mr.  <'oleuian 
Sollor's  addn'Ms,  alreaily  referred  to,  he  said : 

(h\T  common- Hrhool  education  gives  U8  triidon*,  jjivw*  us  8ho|ike«*p«»r8,  but  it  ^ive« 
UH  n(»  artinnnH.  I  know  m»t  if  tliis  ran  he  rt'mwIiMl,  Imt  I  do  know  w«^  xuhhI  nomo 
otlicr  training;  for  our  Hons  and  our  daughterH. 

Sinre  this  was  s(>oken  in  1874  the  city  of  Philailelphia  has  estal)Ii8he<l 
manual  training?  srhools;  at  present,  three  in  number. 

Tht»  <  'eiitral  Mannal  Training  School  was  organized  in  188r>,  the  North- 
F.ast  Mannal  Training  School  in  October,  180<>,  and  the  James  Fort-en 
Klementery  Mannal  Training  School  in  OctolM^r,  1891.  These  schools  are 
part  of  th«'  public  sduwd  system  of  Philadelphia,  and  are  maint^iined 
by  pnblic  taxation.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Central  Manual  Train- 
ing School  is  distributed  over  three  jears,  with  an  optional  fourth. 
These  schools  are,  perhaps,  of  ehiefest  historical  interest  in  this  place, 
when  we  consider  the  ideas  of  e<lucatioii  suggestwl  by  Franklin  and  by 
John  Adams.  They  are  the  first  schools  which  combine  Franklin's  and 
Adams*s  i<lc;is — the  instruction  of  the  lNM»k  and  industrial  training.  In 
his  order  of  studies  Franklin  provided  a  m(»dern  curriculum  by  whit^h 
the  scholar  pass<Ml  from  one  group  of  stiulies  to  another.  In  the  manual 
training  schools  the  student  approaches  literature,  history,  and  gov- 
ernment, science  and  mathematics,  alternately  with  drawing  and  shop 
work.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  in  these  schools  that  the  alter- 
nation from  the  shops  (hiboratories)  to  the  recitation  rooms  rests  the 
students;  they  are  enablnl  U)  ileveloj)  harmoniously  the  various  facul- 
ties which  they  possess.  The  habit  of  observation  engendered  by  the 
work  in  tin*  shops  is  of  itself  valuable  training,  and  is  alter  Franklin's 
plan. 

It  will  Ih^  ivmemlN'red  that  he  did  not  limit  thes<*o]»e  of  education  to 
the  preparation  of  artificers.     In  his  phin  for  an  English  scIkmiI  he  said : 

'DiUH  iuHlnirtiMl,  youth  wiU  <*om«>  iMit  of  thiH  fM'ho«d  fitted  fi»r  h'aniin^  any  hntil- 
nt*NH.  railing,  or  profcHnion,  <'\ri>|>t  hucIi  %vli«'r('in  Ianguai;rH  are  rcquin**!;  luit  un- 
a<'i|u:iint(>il  witli  any  anciiMit  or  torfigu  tonguo,  tli<\v  will  b«*  uiaRterH  of  tlioir  (twn, 
%%1iirli  is  of  moro  innu«Hliat«<»  an4l  grnvral  U8o,  and  witlial  ^iU  havo  attaiuiMl  many 
othrr  valualdn  arromidiHbmenta;  tb(*  time  UHuaUy  spent  in  arfpiiring  tboao  Ian- 
gua^i*H,  <iitrn  without  huo<*<*hm.  being  betA  i'mpb»ycd  in  laying  Hurb  a  fouu<lation  of 
knowbdi^i*  and  ability  u*(,  pro|N'rly  improviNl,  may  «inalify  tbfm  to  pans  through 
and  i>xrrnti>  tht*  M^vtTal  otbreit  of  rivil  lifo  with  advantage  anil  n*]>utation  to  tliem- 
arlvcH  and  fouiitrv. 

■ 

Franklin*s  idtsis  of  (Hlucation,bas<Ml  u|N>n  utilitarian  }>hilosophy,  are 
well  illustrated  in  (he  public  «Hlucation  now  afionlcnl  in  the  Philadel- 
phia manual  traijiing  si'lnnds.  I  have  no  doubt  that  thi^'  are  the  cmt- 
gniwth  of  Frank lin*s  ideas. 

Ifert^toforo  [nnvA  thr  principal  of  the  (Vntral  iM'hoolJ>  men  have  cultivated  their 
brains  at  the  ex]M«UiM>  of  their  b:indi«,  while  tb<M(e  who  w<»rked  with  their  hands 

*S«venth  Kfport  of  the  Manual  Training;  Srhmdw.  pp.  117.  US,  in  Ke]M>rt  of  the 
iloanl  of  Kduejition.  Philadelphia,  1SD2.     Kefxtrt  of  Prineipal  W.  L.  Sayre. 
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Ill  k*il  (if  ••|i|Miiiiiiiii>  <if  <  nil  IV. I  till;:  ilit*ir  miiifU.  The  btitty  world  to-ilay  dpiuaail* 
tilt-  •  "tiM'in 'Mo*,  of  iMitli.  .iihI  It  Iff*  tlu*  .iiui  fif  th«*  inaniul  triiiuiuK  M'hfMil  to  tnr«t 
tht-  V. .I'lT 

Mi<  i»-«i»r"<  ••!  Hi*  ^r.iiliiai«*h  of  tlir  imIiimiI.  jm  wifll  «u«  <if  th«iM'  |iiipiU  who  Imve 
lu-.<ii  iiii'N  t  tf-*  iiiifiii'iii f  a  hhuiti'i  tinir.  fully  wnrmtit  th«*  I'luiuiN  «>f  tht*  iwlviM-at«« 
«>t  iii.itiii.>l  ir.iniiii-^  a-*  to  Um  |inii'ti<-ul  valiu*  in  Kaiuiu);  a  Iiv«*lihiio«l. 

Of  th«-  :'<•■:  ^i.itlii:if«-«.  fully  7^  fM-r  rwit  an*  i'tigaf:f«l  iu  Uhnh*  itiduBtriu!  ]iiintuita 
III  \%)iiiti  .1  hii^'ti  fiiitii  lit'  iiiti*Ilit;fu«H  .*iH  wfll  iiH  Hkill  nf  hand  in  nH|iiiri*i|.  They 
an  \  .iii<'ii-|\  •  iij.i^fil  a^  i'ltTtriri:iii*i.  airhit<-rtr«,  I'hc^iiiiatN  dputiMN,  ilraftMuen,  f*a- 
KiiiiN  r*.  ii..ikii«  ••!  nptirul  and  mathfoiatiral  iuMtriitnrntM,  plumlwn*,  tnarhiniatu, 
I  .iiitfiitcro.  <  ft .  'I  %vfiity-i»\t*  iKT  frut  nir  in  hi|:lH*r  iofttitittions  of  loartiiug,  aud 
tht>  riiiMiiu!]^  t;  |.f  r  •  iii(  art*  in  biiniiifik^  for  thnuimlvefi  nr  with  thvir  iwraiiU,  or  are 
•■iH'.iCf«l  ;i»  •  If-rk-  **r  iMMikVt't'iHTn. 

Tlir  ImivswIio  liiiM*  f*f»iii)i|i*tiHl  its  roiiri>«c  of  .study  arc  <M|iiip|N«d  hh 
biiilili*i>,  I'll  1:1  iiisTN,  riiiiiiiliTH,  iii:irbiiii.sts«  an*hitii*t8,  <lesi;;ucrs«  maim- 
t.n  tmtM.H.  ilri'ttiriaiis,  Tlransiiioii,  roa<l  ImiltU'rs,  t*(»iitnMrtors,  clieiii 
iM^,  |i!iiiiiIn*|'^.  litlio^niplKTrt.  Mi|N*riiitviideiits  of  ijiaiiiifactiinii;;  plants, 
Ntati«>ii«'i««aiiil  nu^raviTs.  rtr.;  whili*  many  HnM*ii|;a«!iNl  in  tlioKtiidyor 
law  ami  ni  iiitiliniiis  aiitl  of  civil  and  ininin;;  <Mi|;in«M*rin^.  Manual 
frainiii^  i>  in  it>  rttm  m*  of  development,  and  duubtle^M  will  in  time  as- 
i«iinii*a  ili-liiii:r  plate  iu  theetluratiuuul  pn>^niinuieof  theeouutry.  An 
has  \h'vu  >.ii«l.  It  illustrateHa  happy  CMmibiuatiou  of  the  idoan  of  Frank- 
lin whit  li  iriiili-d  toward  the  matorial  eduratiiHi  of  urtiHcsei-H  and  of 
111(11  \vh«i  %vnuM  kui»w  fact.s  iiml  (hin^  rather  than  signs  and  wordm 
.iiid  rlir  fdiK'.iiioii  of  the  mere  iNiok  niau,  whosi*  knowliMlgi*  of  philo 
^'fiiiii  mI  )ii  Hit  i)tli'<s  !<%.  |HThap<.  h*SN  likely  to>npply  him  with  bread  aud 

TIm*  l'ltil.i<l('l|ilii.i  manual  irainiii;;  M'h<iols  an*  the  most  perfectlj 
•'«{in]i)H«l  I't  ,iii\  til  the  rountry  whirh  aiv  under  the  eontnd  of  the 
iliii  I  t*<i  -  oi  till-  publir  M  hiNiU.  Happily,  there  is  no  disi*itniinatioa  ia 
til*  Ml  .i::.iMi^i  |>fi  ^iin**  i»r  any  niee  or  eohir:  they  are  tii*t*  publie  sehoolut 
.Hid  .itf  « .III  \  iiii:  (iiii  the  i«du('atioual  ideas  of  Franklin:  if  we  under- 
>taiMi  1.1*  )•!<  .1-^  mirerily.  hewouhl  t'.ivor  thai  e\|N*nditun*  of  money  in 
tli«-  « i|iir.i::iiii  of  liii-  iiia*«!M*s  wliirh  x^ill  enalde  them  toe:irn  their  living, 
tit  Ih  ihdii-tf iMii-  and  practicail.  and  who  may.bysueh  «Hliu*atiiHi, be 
i|italiiMi|  Til  "p.i^A  liiHMi^h  and  e\e«'Ute  the  M'Veral  otlitvs  of  eivil  life 
\\  :'^<  .iil\  .Hit.uf  Jiid  i«-|iiitati«iii  to  then  M*h cs  and  eountrv.**' 

<  I:  >]■•  I  iii\«  i-^irx  i»f  ri*niiMl\aiiia  th«*i:ie:it«*r  p.irt  ofthislNHik  in  tlic> 
'•  •    *  •!.   um)  :  !.•■  •;••  ii.il  pa)HM  N  deM  t  iliin;;  tlie  (iri;:iii.  ^t«»u  th.  an^i  ebar 

•  «  -•     <•(    («  \.i.i'*H^  (lt|iai  (nifiit^.  i-aiel'ullv  prfpan*«l  by  nn'U  eminently 
•  .1  ii'':<  ti.    .  r  *••!  til  till  lii<«t«ity  lit  that  iiiHtitiitioii  dvarly  and  adt*«|uatt>ly: 

T   f'.  '•]' -  I  ii-.k!  ii"*  hii-a  ill'  (-«liii  atimi. 
1  ..    r:..,..-T  .,•  Tin-  I  iiiviT^it>.  IM.  \\  illiaut  r«'|»|HT.  Ikin  brielly  and 

•  or.i;-!  I  i.i  :,-    . «        -t  .ifiil  tlir  si*ii)m«  ot   the  I 'lilVer>it\  '  and  t  lie  history  ol 

*!:•   :!■>'  .i.i!  lit  :r-.  «r\rial  Mh«NiNaiiil  department-^  is  n*latc«lby 

'  '  '  .       ».       ••  |<  i;-*  r    "I.  H.<    :!!'•  iil.ii.i  ••!    Hk    ori^^itidll    l'iiiiii«lrr»  vf  iba 

a  •  •  ■    ■ 
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eiuiiieiit  scholars  identified  with  its  work.  In  thes«  papers  may  be 
found  the  history  of  the  first  medical  school  in  America/ of  the  first 
hiw  schools,-  of  the  oi-i^in  of  our  now  common  four  years'  collegiate 
course,  of  the  first  school  of  finance  and  political  economy,^of  the  first 
school  founded  to  investigate  the  laws  of  health,*  of  the  first  school  of 
American  liistory  and  institutions,*  establishe<l  in  the  University  in 
which  Franklin  stated  the  course  of  study  should  be  one  adapted  *'  to 
sucli  a  country  as  our  own''  and  of  other  si'hcnds  and  departments 
equally  imi)ortant  established  and  develo]>ed  with  ever  increasing  in- 
fiuence  tliroughout  the  country.  Xot  only  do  these  i)apers  show  the 
academic  liist4»ry  of  the  University,  but  also  it.s  relations  to  the  city  of 
l^hiladelphia**  and  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.'  The  entire  life  history 
of  this  venerable  institution  is  here  tiUthfuUy  told." 

The  University  during  the  last  twelve  years  has  been  developed  in 
the  various  lines  according  to  Franklin's  original  ideas  an<l  has  more 
I)erft»ctly  realized  the  large  conceptions  of  its  founder.  It  is  interesting 
historically  to  observe,  the  conformity  of  modern  educatiouid  nu»thods 
and  plans  to  the  plans  and  metho<ls  practiced  or  suggested  by  Franklin 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  generations  ahead  of  his  time.  The 
University  is  conspicuously  among  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  and  I  can 
not  conclu<le  this  sketch  of  Franklin  as  an  educator  in  a  more  fitting 
way  than  to  give  the  history  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  more 
particularly  during  the  last  decade,  showing  how  the  institution  in  its 
multitudinous  development  has  conformed  to  the  living  wants  of  the 
limes  and  has  been,  and  is,  the  i*e^lization  of  the  University  idea. 

(Ml  tlic  *J2d  of  February,  1881,  I>r.  William  Pei>iHT  was  inaugurated 
Provost  of  the  University.  Dr.  Pep|KT  was  born  in  Phihidelphia, 
August  *JI,  ls|:?,  the  s<«iof  Dr.  William  Pepi)er,  a  distinguished  physi- 
cian who  held  the  chair  of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Uni 
versity  iVoiii  lS«»t»  to  1SIJ4.  He  gnMluated  in  the  Department  of  Arts 
in  IS0*J  and  in  nuKlicim*  in  186-1.  UeentiTed  at  once  Ufxm  the  pnwtice 
of  his  pr(»fessi<»n,  in  which  he  has  achieved  the  highest  distinction  both 
as  a  practitioner  and  a  teacher.  In  1HG8  he  becaime  lecturer  on  morbid 
anatomy,  lecturer  on  clini<!al  medicine  in  187t),  professor  of  clinical  med- 
icine in  ISTiJ,  and  professor  of  the  th04>ry  and  ]>ractice  of  medicine  in 
issT.  The  cHNition  of  the  University  Hospital  in  1872  was  largely  due 
to  his  energetic  a4lvo<*acy,  his  untiring  diligence,  and  his  executive 
ability  as  chairman  i)f  the  commission  forme^l  for  that  pur|>ose,  and 
during  the  successful  iU'c^miplishment  of  this  gieat  w<»rk  thes4Mp)a]ities 
iMranie  known  to  the  men  who  were  called  u|H)n  to  seltKjt  a  successor 
to  Provost  Stille.     Occujiied  as  he  was  with  a  very  large  pra<*tice,  with 

'  (  hapf.  r  VIII.  M'hapt^T  IX.  M'haptrr  XII.  «rh»pter  XIX. 

M  liapt.r  XVIII.  M'hapttr  VI.  'Clmpler  V. 

'Ihe  lliHtnrital  Sketrli  ol'  tlu-  TuiviTMity  by  Mr.  Stewart  lirin^M  thr  liintoryof  th« 
institution  to  thu  fl«M>«)  of  the  aUmiuistratioii  of  Provudt  Stillo  in  I8S0.  (See  chapter 
IV.; 
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his  iliitu's  SIS  a  rlifiical  pnifetwor,  and  with  (lUitribntionA  to  medical  lit- 
iTarnn*,  his  :M'rc|itan<*c(  of  the  provoRtithip  was  a  Horicmft  matter:  only 
»lt4*i  the  triiNti*es  hml  Kiven  biin  amarance  t»r  the  earneatneKA  of  their 
Nn|t|N>rt  Uy  rhaii;;oM  in  the  Ktatut4*a  which  materially  wlded  to  the  dig- 
nity atiil  i*tVif*ii'n«'y  of  the  ol!i«'e  did  be  4*onM*nt  to  aasume  ita  reaponai- 
hilities. 

Thr  ;;iaiMl  >4-lii-nie  of  a  TniverHity  pniposed  hy  Franklin  a  hundred 
iiikI  thirty  y«*ais  lN*fon*  wart  only  'Mi  pnqiosal  for  the ed motion  of  yoath 
in  lViiii>\lv:iiiiii/*<|nite  for^tten  and  fc*ehly  exei*ute<l  in  flomeof  ita 
parts  till  th«*  a^  I  mini  rtt  ration  of  Pnivimt  iVp|M>r. 

IVrhup.H  thi*  phenomenal  p*owth  of  the  Tniveraity  aince  1881  isattrib- 
iitahU*  mainly  to  Dr.  Pepiier  liimKelf,  wlnwe  mind  and  metb«NlK  are  re- 
markably liki*  the  mind  and  metho«lH  of  Franklin  himHclf.  A  mind  act- 
iMititir  in  itH  |in*s4*ii*u«'e,  airnnite  in  itM  application, with  re8er\*ed  iK>wera 
s«*«»niiii^'1y  iiirxhauHtible,  MTene  in  difllcnItieM:  iNdflly  original  and  prsi*- 
tiral  in  a4*tioii:  with  in«*th(Klrt  fouiKb^l  on  a  profoniid  knowledi^of  ha- 
man  natun-:  |N>ss4'SHinu  theeoiiAden(*4Mif  thei^ommnnity  and  naingtfaat 
siip|M>rt  as  a  |Mi%rf*rtnl  eilncational  fnlerum:  liimself  forem<»at>  in  geiier- 
onM  ^iftn  to  till*  rniviTsity. and  inHpirini;  a  life  in  the  inatitntion  which 
it  had  n4'v«*r  known  liefore.  I>r.  TcpiNT  since  the  moment  of  hia  aur 
ri*>.Hioii  to  till*  provostship  has  wnnifclit  a  unification  and  an  organiu* 
tif»ii  oi'tlii-  riiivi-rsity  i^hirh  is  the  concrete  expression  and  theacademir 
piiMiiof  rh«'  pii»fouiid  safTsu'ity  of  Benjamin  FranklinV  plana  for  a  Uiii* 

V«M>lt>  . 

This  va>t  work  «»f  iiiiitli*ation  ami  organization  has  progrmaetl  ayaleai- 
aiicalli .  <|iii«'tl\,  and  ft1h'i«*ntly.  It  h sis  known  but  one  end  and  aim, 
tli«*  total  i*tYii*iiMiry  of  the  TniverMity.  Vast  sums  of  nnmey  have  beett 
i-iilji-rtiil  and  i\iN'nd«-<l  in  bnihlings,  fsM*nlti«*«  have  b<*en  organized, 

^)N'i  i.il  <M  I N  havi*  lN*i«n  foiiiid«Ml,  and  innumerable  sic<i*asorieK,  triba- 

fai}i*s.  and  |».irts  rflat(*«l  in  various  ways  t4»  tin*  rniveraity  organii^ 
tioh  ii«»M  ciiiiiinis**  a  fuiH'tional  who|«» — the  Kniversity. 

Much  «it'  tilt'  brilliant  hu<*c«'sh  of  rnrvost  IVp|MT*s  adiuiniKiratacHi  hsa 
iN-fti  flni*  If*  rhf  unfailing  and  (*ordial  sup|iortof  the  truste«*a  and  of  the 
|iii>t'es-Mirs  III  .ill  (lf|Kirtini*nls.  KsiN*4'ial  rec«ignition  should  liegiveii  to 
tlir  •-ainrsT  .iiitl  siii'ivssfiil  hilHirs  ol  tin*  deans  of  tin*  various depMi- 
iii«-iti'*.  Thi*  Mti]<«*«if  di'an  Ini^  Ihtu  pn>mot4»fK  at  lb'.  rep|N*r*a especial 
ii-i|ii«  Nf.  r«»  Mill-  lit  iniirli  ;;n*at4*r  dignity  and  authority  than  fonnerly. 

\\  lull  If  \%.i-«  fiiiifid.  Ill  IS'^K  that  in  ^pit«'of  the  giiMt  intiueni*<^of  the 
l.iTi-  \!f..li>)iii  \\  •  Nil.  tli«*n  rhainiian  of  the  romniittei*  on  Waya  aiid 
^l«  .itf*.  .iii«I  of  fill-  ;i4ti\itv  of  l*nivo>t  Stilli'.tln*  i^nlargi-d  o|ierationa  of 
(III*  I  fii\t  i^ir  \ .  ihiiiii;;  tilt*  (lat««  of  1^71  to  1>ns1,  hail  n*snlted  in  an  ar- 
I  iinmt.ii*  il  till. it. ti-^  ilfbr  of  ov«*r  f  I.Vi.iMMi,  it  n*«|iiiifHl  rart*  »iura^  to 
till  lit-  ii|M.>i  rill*  I  iititiiin.iiirf  of  a  pio^fifN^ivt*  ami  lilNTal  |itiliry.  The 
ii^iilr  li.i-.  |>ii'\iil  till*  iiimIoiii  of  till*  fliH'isioii.  Wh«*n,  in  1H8B,  Mr. 
\\  •  Nil  ihfl.  \It.  t  li.tiii"«  r.  Ilarrisiifi.  wh<»  had  1m*4Mi  a  mrnilier  of  tkn 
r»«i.iiit  •«ih««   Kit,  U.I- iinaiiini«>n"*lv  rlio*M*ii  ti» *ia<-ci*<'d  htm  aai* 
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of  the  CommittiH*  on  Ways  and  Means.  Mr.  Harrison  is  a  gi*aduate  of 
tlie  college  department  (chiss  of  18(>2),  and  from  the  time  of  his  election 
as  a  trustee  had  manifeste<l  the  strongent  interest  in  the  wyrk  and  pros 
p4»rity  of  the  University,  and  had  rendered  efteetive  S4»rviee  in  sevenU 
of  the  standing  committees.  In  the  highly  res|H)nsih]e  iK>sition  of 
riiairman  of  the  Committ^H*  on  Ways  and  Means  he  has  bi^eu  unspar- 
ing in  time,  thought,  and  lalK>r,  in  guarding  the  financial  intei^sts  of 
tlie  institution,  and  in  aiding  to  provide  the  resources  for  each  of  its 
progressive  movements.  His  }i<*tive  interest  and  large  so<*ial  influence 
have  also  liada  far  wider  range.  In  nearly  every  enterprise,  whether 
(if  education  or  beneficence,  which  has  marked  thesi*  years  of  activity, 
lie  lias  l>een  a  iiarticipant^ind  an  influential  adviser. 

The  formal  statement  of  millions  eolhnsted  and  s|>ent,  of  professors 
elected,  of  buildings  eivctetl,  of  courses  newly  arrange<U  of  d<T>Ai'tments 
strengthene<i,  or  organization  cx>ndu<*ing  to  the  welfare  of  the  University 
perftH'te^U  fails  to  present  the  living  power  of  the  University  to-day 
which  characterizes  its  work  and  its  service;  since  1881  it  has  divided 
])ublic  attention  with  the  three  older  colleges  of  the  country. 

In  18S4  the  a(*ademic  council  was  established,  consisting  of  all  the 
fmuilties,  '*  which  shall  be  convened  by  the  Provost  to  consider  ques- 
tions ivlative  to  the  general  interests  of  the  University." 

The  Faculty  in  Phih»sophy,  organized  in  1S.S2,  ccmducts  postgradiuite 
studies,  and  is  comi>osed  out  of  the  various  departmental  faculties.  In 
the  same  year  the  Uentral  Committt^  of  the  Alumni  was  create<l,  t<» 
which  is  gninte4l  the  jKiwer  of  nomination  of  trustees  on  oix'asion  of 
every  third  vaiunicy. 

T1h»  ceaseless  activity  of  Provost  Pepi)er  is  suggest^nl  by  the  found- 
ing and  (M|uipment  since  IHSl  of  the  following  departments  ors<*h<M»ls: 

( I )  The  Department  of  F'imnu'e  and  Economy^  (The  Wharton  School), 

IHSI. 

iJ)  TIh'  Department  of  Phih>sophy,  ((inMluat4»),^  is.s;i. 

(."{j  The  Department  (S<*ho«>l)  of  Veterinary  Medicine,'  ISSJ. 

( ti    The  Dejiartment  (8cIuh>1)  of  Hiology,^  1883. 

(."i|  The  Department  of  Physical  Kducation,*  iss;5. 

Hi)  The  Department  <if  Arch;eoh»gy  anil  Paheontoh>gy,<-  iSs<». 

(7;  Tlie  Department  (8ch(N>l)  of   Hygiene,"  IS'U. 

|Sj  The  Depattmeiit  for  Wiimen  (<fradnateS4'luK>l),'  ISJM. 

(!»;  The  Si'hiNil  of  American  History  and  Institutions,"  ISDl. 

(HO  Tlie  School  of  AnhittHtuie,"'  ISIU. 

(II)  The  ScIhniI  f(»r  NurM*s  in  the  University  Hospital,**   isss. 
i\'2\  The  Veterinary  Hospital,*'  ISH3. 

(\:\)  The  Marine  I^ilHinitory  at  8«*a  Isle  Uity,'^  1891. 


('b»|it«r  \ll.  rliu|»l4r  Wll.  rhaptfrXV.  M'hupttr  XIII. 

(*ba|»Ur  X  VI.  '  Chapt*-r  XX.  '  Chapter  XIX. 

•niu|it«T  XXI.  ^Chapt«*r  XVIII  '"Chiiplijr  XXIII. 

••  Chapter  XIV.  Cbaptor  XV.  -  Q\ktk^\K\  VVVV, 
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(14)  Thv  Wisfjir  luntitute  uf  Anatomy  and  BioIog>',  1802;  and  the 
rniviTsii y  Kihiary  building,'  and  exteniUvc  cndleotionH  in  archanilogy, 
and  ill  s|NH'isU  libraries  1H91. 

OI'tlH'M»  4li*|Kirtiut*ntis  tluMe  numbered  3,  4,  7,  8, 12,  13,  and  14  bava 
huildini^H  en-i-tiMl  Hiiie«*  1881,  and  4-oHtinir  in  tlie  aggregate*  witli  tbeir 
i*e8|NMtivf  iiiaUTJal  oquipmentK,  above  i>H5ll,(NNI. 

Ill  aiUlttion  to  this  dt*|mrt mental  enlaigennMit  f»rtlie  ITniventity  dur- 
ing; thlii  tiiuv  iH'W  4*iiurm*s  havt*  b«*eii  crt»ate4l: 

(I)  hi  tli<*  <*ollrKi'  Ih*|mrtnient,  roursi'A  in  Natural  llintory  and  in 
Arcliitci'turf.' 

('.')  Ill  till*  La\i  S4*h4MiK  t*onrm*rt  in  law,  cM>nHtitiiting  a  i^oafgraduate 
l>«*|iartiutMit.' 

(•»)  TlM-rnursfot'tlu*  Meiliral  S«*boi»l  baa  biH'nexteudtHl  to  fonr  yearn, 
t4»  takf  ••rtit't  ill  \X\Kl — by  lu-tion  of  tin*  K<iartl  of  TruHteea,  Pebruar}'  2, 
l-yiL'/  This  iiii|Ntrtant  m'tion  waH  WH*nred  by  the  iK^raoual  effort  of 
l'ro\  oHt  rcpiHT,  wh«i  |H*rrioiially  (*ontribut«*<l  ^riO,tMNl  to  the  endowment 
t'unil  ni*iM|iHl  for  tht*  Kiire  establishment  of  the  advaufed  cuirirnlum. 

(4)  The  IhMital  (.*oiirs4*s  hav«;  been  extended  to  three  years,  by  action 
of  the  rmanl  of  Trustees,  January  7,  IHUO.^ 

(5i  The  «*oiirsi*  in  the  l^w  8«*h<Mil  has  lieen  extende<l  t4i  three  yeara. 

All  thes4*  or;;ani<*  ehanges  have  ineivased  the  etlieieney  of  the  Uni* 
ver.HJty,  but  I  hat  enieieiiry  hsis  iN-en  still  further  inereasiN I  by  tlieoreS' 
tiiiM  of  M'M-ral  i'«Mi|N*rative  ass4H'iati<»nseoni|Mise4l  |iartty  of  tniHteeaaiHl 
otbi-eis  ni  I  hi*  Iniversity  and  partly  of  other  eitizens.  These  asaoeia* 
tioiis  ar«-: 

(1.  VUv  {  iiiver>ity  I^et^ture  AsMN'iati^ui,  establisheil  in  18S7,  through 
whii'h  «-iiiiiH-iit  hi-tiirers  are  s«M*ure<l,  often  at  lai->:e  i*ost,  and  their  lec- 
tuirs  niadi*  a4*4'i'^Niblr  to  I  lie  stuileiits.  and.  (Ml  |iaynieiit  of  a  small  fcCt 
til  thi*  ^«'ii«'ial  piiMir. 

<'J)  The  l'iii\i-i^iry  Ai«*h;eo|t»^ieal  Assis-iation.  establislu*<l  in  1HM9« 
whiiM*  nieiiilN'iHhi|i  IS  ;u'ti\e  in  adding  \o  the  Museum  of  An ^hieohifor 
s|N*eiiii«Mis  ill  rli«-  Aiiii'riran,  Uabyhmiaii,  ami  Ki;y|>tian  de|iartmentA» 
and  III  |iii»iii«>ftii;:  ii'*»a*areh  and  |iiibli«'ations  on  the  an'ha*ohti;y  of  tbcae 
•M'Xrral  hrlil'*. 

•  t.  riif  Ih».ii«1  «it  Maiia^tTH  of  the  Veteiinary  ll<»spital«  wln-'fie  funr- 
tilths  .lit'  ^iiiiil.ii  til  thtiM*  of  till*  l»4ianl  of  thi*  Meilieal  iios|iJtal. 

t     111*-  ImmmImI  Maiia^iTSof  till*  t  iiailiiati*S4*liiH»l  for  W  i»in«*n.orgaii- 

l/iil   ilj    1>*HI. 

• '»     1  III-  .iiiriii-«'»iiin  ol  wonifu  iiiti»  tin*  Hoard  of  Maiiauer^  of  the  1*01- 

\il  ^it  V    ilo^pit.il  ill   1  VMI. 

ti  I  Iti  til  ;:.iiii/.ittiiii  and  a*«'*4N-iatea«lministration  of  **The  American 
S*M'rt\  i..i  Mi«-  Lvifiisioii  ol  riiivei*tity  TejM'hing,*' i»f  a hieh  Provtiat 
l'«-|i|M'i    M  i^  ihr  }ii«»tt^r4»i   ami   iii*>t   Presitlent  in  issii,  and  whieh  ia 


«t.    •"    *VII  I  h4|il*i  will  (  liii|itrl  |\. 

\'(  ti-Nr  \  111  i  hiptrt  \I 
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diierty  Rnpi>lied  with  lecturers  from  tlie  University  ataft'  for  the  very 
exteusivo  work  in  which  it  isengaged. 

(7)  Co<i]>eration  witli  other  colleges  in  the  establishment  in  1887  ot 
tlie  College  Association  <»t'  the  Middle  States  and  of  Maryland,  an  asso- 
ciation which  has  had  gi*eat  intluence  in  simplifying  the  work  of  higher 
Hlncati(»n  in  these  States. 

During  the  piesent  iMlniinistratiou  the  ITniversity  has  won  distinc 
tion  through  the  work  of  mend)ers  of  its  faculties  and  its  associate's, 
sui'li  as — 

(1)  An  extensive  study  of  animal  locomotion  by  means  of  instanta- 
ne(Mis  photography,  un<lert4iken  by  a  cominisaion  at  an  expense  of 
}^;;,'>,(NN),  and  resulting  in  the])ublication  of  some  7(N)  large  plates  made 
by  Mr.  Kadweard  Muybridge. 

(2)  The  work  an<l  reiK)rt  of  the  Seybert  Commission  on  spiritualism, 
publishe^l  in  1SS7. 

(.'M  The  organization  and  conduct  by  another  commissi<»n  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $ir>,(HH)  of  an  expedition  t4>  Babyhm,  securing  an  invaluabh' 
collection  of  ins4*riptions  for  the  Museum,  the  editing  of  whi(»h  is  now 
in  progn'ss,  and  awaite<l  with  keen  interest  by  students  of  Assyriology. 

( i)  The  su])port  and  regular  ]>ublication  of  University  peri(Klicals, 
issued  from  the  Universitv  of  Pennsvlvania  Pi-ess,  namelv:  The  Uni- 
versity  Medical  Magazine,  The  Annals  of  Surgery,  The  Annals  <»f  Hy- 
giene, The  Annals  of  ( gynecology  and  PaMlintry,  The  Wharton  Sch(»ol 
Annals,  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Phih»sophical  Series,  The 
Series  in  Phihilogy,  Literature,  Archaeology,  liotany  an<l  Zoology. 

(5)  The  organization  of  the  American  Aca<lemy  of  Political  and  Soi*ial 
Science  l»y  University  professoi-s,  which  issues  its  ** Annals"  bimonthly. 
It  is,  however,  independent  of  the  University. 

(t>)  Tlie  Provost's  ie|Kirts,  the  publication  of  which  was  instituted  by 
Pn)Vost  Pei»|K'r  in  is>i3,  which  give  detnils  of  administrative  work, 
disrussions  of  University  jiolicy,  with  treuMirer's  re|M)rts  appeiuled. 

i7)  The  introduction  (»f  >eininarics  in  the  hepartments<»f  Piiilosophy, 
S(NJ:il  Science,  Kconomics,  American  nist4>ry  ami  Institutions,  in  Kng- 
lish  Literature,  <'hemistry,  vtv. 

[S)  Tlie  Institution  of  the  University  Chaplaincy,  in  ISOl,  by  the  ap- 
pointment, at  the  Pnivost's  suggestion,  of  Cniversity  chaplains,  chosen 
tVoiii  <'lergMiien  of  various  denominations.  One  of  the  chaplains,  the 
Kev.  Cn'niy;e  Uaiia  lioardman.  Li..  D.,  gave  two  winter  courses  of  Sun- 
dav  attern<N>n  a<ldr<'sses  in  the  Chap«'l  of  the  Universitv:  One  on  the 
Ten  Commandments  (]SS*»),  the  other  i»n  the  Minor  Prophets  (181K>). 
The  reMilts  of  this  religious  work  are  eminently  satisfai^tory. 

^1»>  The  organization  ot  *'the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Young 
Men's  Chri*«tian  .X.ssoi'iation"  for  the  sfwcial  advantage  of  «*ollege  stu- 
dents. 

Sim*e  18S1  more  than  .5  acren  of  land,  in  uildition  to  that  previcmHly 
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purrliuM-«l  111  West  IMiikMlelpliisi,  have  beeu  acquired  by  the  ITniverHity 
aM  folhius: ' 

(1;  A  |il<>t  iNitiiidecl  by  WiMidlaiiil  avenue^  Sprnce  street,  Tbittyiuxtii 
Htn*4*t,  <iii:iifiiaii  avcijucy  and  WiMMllaiid  Cemetery. 

T-}  A  plot  iNiiiinhHl  by  WtMHilaiid  aveuue.  Spruce  Htreet,  Thirty -mi  xth 
Htn^*t,  and  nty  |N>h4*e  station. 

(.i)  A  i>li*t  InmhkUhI  by  Sfiuth  Mtreet,  the  «*finnec*tin^  railniad,  Maraton 
Ntn*«*t,  and  Thirty  fourth  street. 

rljTh«*  ^Moiind  with  buihUii;;H  thcnnui  at  the  MHitheast  t*4»nier  of 
Thiity  fourth  iitiil  Sciuth  (itn'«'Us  as  well  as  »  pkit  of  Kniund  for  the 
Martnr  nioh»^ical  I^dNiratory  at  Sea  Ish-  Tity,  N.  J. 
The  liiiildin;:s  «*nM't«^l  during  l>r.  IVpiier'n  wliuinistration  are:' 
ill  Till*  tiilisoii  wing  (of  the  TuiverKity  Hospital)  for  (?hronie  IMa- 
e:iM*s.  iss;*. 

rj\  The  Nursrs'  Home,  1S88. 
(3,  The  Vrttrinary  College,  liWJ. 
tl)  ili«*  Vi'ti-rinary  Hospital,  1S84. 
(.'i'  Till'  Itiological  .Shotil  building,  1KH4. 
(<M  Th«*  riiiviTstty  library  building,  IrtOl. 
i7;  T\\o  iiavihiiurt  for  Matenuty  Hospitals,  18SS  and  IH!NI. 
s  1 1ll-  M.iitiiary  (*ha|Md,  IHMl. 
(!»  Till'  Maiini*  Ulionitory  at  Sesi  Isle  City,  1S!I|. 
(10   Till*  LaiMiiatory  (si'iMioh  of  Hygiene,  IHtrj. 
(II    Thi-  llo>pitaI  for  Ihigs  aud other  small  animals  on  the  veterinary 

gloiiiid^,  iy»*J. 

1 1'J.  Till*  riMitral  Heat  and  Light  Station,  1^492. 

(1.1)  Till*  \\  i^r:ii  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Hiolog>%  IHOi'-U'i. 

The  ;;if»iiii«|  IniuiiiIi'iI  liy  Spriire  strtN*t.  Thirty-sixth  street,  Pine 
Hfri'i*t,  ami  Tliiii\  srvnith  H(ri*«*t  has  lH*<*n  devotinl  to  athletiea,  baa 
h«*«*ii  ^ladi'tl.  I. till  out.  and  pn»|N*r  bnthliiigs  i*ii*4*f«Nl;  and  a  temporary 
M*Mlaiiiaiil  liiiiidiiit;  \\:if%  lN*«*n  «T«*«-tiHl  in  the  rt*ar  of  College  Hall. 

Tli«*  iiii'i«*.i<«i-  ill  iiiatiTial  ••i|uipmeiit  in  the  Cniverstty  during  the  lart 
dn  .i«l«*  li.i-^  rlt'i«  tfd  the  tesirhuig  foree  and  the  atteiMlaiHV  of  the  Uui- 
\i-i<«itv;   -^liMr  1*^*^1  iNith   the  nuinlHT  and   profe*^sors  and  instnietora 

.mil  till*  II Hint I  '<«tudeiil>  has  doul»h-«l.  leaehin^  in  1H9C{  the  tiuinbar 

ti|  ;;I7  |*ii*tf«^i*i-  .iiid  in^tiiirtois.  ami  of  IfO'JT  Mudeiits.' 

''t  •    I-    ••>i.|i  •!.  \ ..  _  |ii  ti.  Ill  I  111  I  iii\  •  i*ii\  v:'*'*iii<l» 

"^i  •     .  .    •      f  I   »l    ■       -   ■   I     *:.•  ••     lt||ii«ti||;;i* 

\-'      ■      -    ipi  t  ■  ..•  >|  -I... .%  Ill;;  It   II  liiii]^  ImIi  fl     iihI  iiUUilirr  ••f  hltiilrlifo  li^   ilr^- 

I"  ^  M.-i.^'  i     I*  ■   .'III*.:  Willi  \**\rj  •*!:: 
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The  aj(gregat4*  value  o(  the  grounds  and  buildings  used  by  the 
ITniversity  and  belonging  to  it,  t»xelusive  of  other  realty,  is  about 
$2,5(N),(HM):  and  the  approximate  value  of  the  material  equipment  of 
the  various  departments,  in<*ludiii|;^  librari(*s,  museums,  apparatus,  el<*., 
is  alumt  $(MN»,lKM),  making  a  total  of  $3,100,000.  The  vested  funds  of 
the  University  amount  to  )i(1  ,(iOO,(HH),  nuiking  a  gmnd  total  of  $4,700,(K)0. 

Tht^  benefactions  sin<re  1881  t4>  the  University  and  its  hospitals  have 
amounted  to  $2,500,000. 

The  greater  part  of  this  tot4il  estate  has  been  obtained  sin(*e  1881. 

The  whol<»  history  of  the  University  now  culminating  in  the  reeord 
ofone  liundre<l  and  tifty  years  is  the  conservative  but  living  response 
to  the  large  plan  of  its  founder. 

The  lotty  title  of  University  was  llrst  used  in  this  country  when  in 
1771>  it  was  ronferre<i  u^Mm  this  institution  by  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvaiiia.  It  may  now  be  further  claimed  tliat  the  exi)erien<'e  of  the 
Cniversity  of  Pennsylvania  culminates  in  the  establishment  of  the  fact, 
of  so  much  ini)N>rtance  to  our  American  civilization,  that  <»ur  great  cities 
alVoid  iKNMiliar  advantages  for  the  deveh)pment  of  universities  of  the 
most  com]irehcnsive  ty)N*.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  institutions  arc 
now,  as  never  lK*fore,  ]M»teiit  influences  in  condiK'ing  to  wholesome  niu- 
ni<*ipal  life.  Th«*y  ai-e  centers  of  learning,  of  practical  skill,  and  of  an 
<'v<*r  broadening  culture  among  the  i»eople,  and  the  respcmsi'  t4>  their 
wants  is  evident  from  the  splendid  progrt^s  they  are  making  with  the 
aid  of  private  niuniticeni*e,  nor  is  there  doubt  that  these  institutions 
have  s4-arrely  more  than  )>ass<*4l  the  threshold  of  their  str<*ngth  and 
us4f  fulness. 


'  Fur  tile  uttciMiaii4-«.  I'diiutrifH    re|»ri*M.*iiU*il,  etc,  1740-1SIU.  Mre  tli«9  utatuticiil 
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Notes.—  Tlie  nunilier  66,747  means  year's  courses,  and  not  necessarily 
individuals  in*  attendance.  ()win<^  to  tlie  varying  len^lis  of  courses  of 
stuily  at  times  during  the  history  of  the  Tniversity,  two,  three,  four,  live 
years,  it  is  difticult,  if  not  impossible,  ty  deti»rmine  from  the  records  the 
exact  number  of  indivi<luals  wlio  have  att.endHl  the  University  from 
1740  to  1H92.  As  equipment  had  to  1m'  msMle  during  that  time  for  the 
wliolc  number  of  students  in  attendance,  whether  they  remained  for 
entin*  or  for  ]>artial  courses,  the  number  al>ove,  G<»,747,  represents  \n\u*- 
tirally  the  attendance  uimui  the  ITniversity.  The  charity  schools,  out  of 
which  tln»  ITniversity  p'ew,  as  slmwn  in  the  chapters  on  Franklin  by 
the  editor,  and  by  the  [>a|NM's  by  Judffe  Penny])iicker  and  Mr.  Stewart, 
wt'H*  or^anizcMl  in  1740  and  <*eased  in  1876.  From  the  catalojcues ext^uit, 
fmm  scattering  rwords,  an<l  from  conservative  estinnites  the  attendance 
in  them  is  stattMl  t-o  Ihj  15,L8l*.  This  attendance  wtis  chietly  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  catiilo^ies  of  the  college  department  before  1806  are  in- 
rom])lete  and  the  attendance  in  the  college  during  that  iH*riod  is  the 
nundxT  of  the  alumni  for  the  iKn^itxi  and  is,  theivfore,  about  one-half 
of  the  actual  attendance.  If  is  believetl,  then»fore,  tlmt  tlie  tinal  total 
above,  6<»,747,  falls  considerably  below  the  real  tlgure  were  the  data 
accunitely  known. — EuriHJB. 


Chapter  III. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Tho  organization  of  the  ITniverRity  of  Pennsylvania  haa  proved  itself 
capable  of  assimilation  and  development.  Its  early  form  was  deter- 
mine<l  by  controversies  between  the  State  and  the  college  of  1  TiVi,  which 
are  desi-ribed  fully  elsewhere.  From  this  struggle,  whi(»h  lasteil  fi'om 
1771)  to  1701,  tlie  University  emerged  with  a  charter  and  organization 
bearing  tra<»es  of  political  and  religious  con<'essions.  The  governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  lMM*omcs  by  virtue  of  his  office  a  member  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This  Ixtard  <^onsists  of  twenty-four 
meml>ers,  in  ad<lition  to  the  governor  for  the  time  being;  they  consti- 
tute **a  corijoraticm  and  body  (xditick,  in  law  and  in  fa<^t,"  with  power 
of  continuance  by  filling  vacancies  in  their  number.  The  spoliative 
act  of  ARs*»mbly  of  1770  sought  to  enforce  religious  equality  in  the 
board  by  pn>viding  that  the  senior  ministers  of  the  Episcopal,  Presby- 
terian, Ra)>tist,  Lutheran,  German  Calvinist  and  Roman  churches  in 
the  city  of  Phila<lelphia  sh<mld  be  members.  Although  this  provision 
is  not  explicitly  emlKxlied  in  tlie  a<*t  of  1701,  which  is  the  final  act  of 
fnndamentiil  legislation  affecting  the  grant  of  lights  to  the  (Tniversity, 
it  may  l>e  ass<»rted  that  <*areful  regard  has  always  l>ecn  had  for  its 
spirit  and  intention.  At  tlie  pn^sent  time,  the  boanl  contains  repre 
sentativcs  of  the  foHowing  religious  bodies,  named  in  alphabeti<*al 
ordtT:  Baptists,  Hpis4*opalians,  Luthenins,  Presbyterians,  Quakers, 
Honnin  Gathoii(*s,  and  Unitarians.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  ui)on  the 
furt  her  simple  sUitement  that  denominational  considerations  have  no 
inrtuence  in  the  jMdicy  of  the  University  or  in  the  selection  of  its  officers 
of  instnu'tion. 

It  is  partly  due  to  the  lo(*ation  of  the  University  in  a  large  city  with 
aNtunding  op[iortunities  for  religions  worship,  and  partly  to  the  ab* 
s4Mire  of  any  pre<h>minant  denominational  inHaence,  that  the  official 
religious  ai'tivity  of  the  University  has  hitherto  been  linuted  to  an 
obligatory  tiaily  chai>el  s<»rvice  for  the  College  l>epartment  only,  and 
an  anniml  ba<*calaureate  s^^rmon  to  its  graduating  classi^^.  In  1888  it 
was  provided  that  graduates  of  the  University  who  should  after  gradua 
tion  have  pursued  an  approved  course  of  study  in  a  theological  sem- 
inary might  re<*eive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  At  the  com- 
mencement in  1801  this  degree  was  conferred  on  tbreQ  ^aclL^;!^:^^^'^^^^* 
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It  i-s  iiii]Mi^<«ilil**  tf I  avoid  :iii  «>\|iit\N>joii  of  ilie  ho)K' Ihiit  «MV  lon^r  fiindM 
uill  )>••  ;iv.ii1.ililr  ffi  icalt/<*  tilt*  I'lH'rJNluMl  ]»hiii  ot'  a  1  >f*  part  nil*  nt  of 
Tlifniii::\  i»*  i:.iii! '*->i  niHiii  tin*  hi^lirst  plaiif  nt*  si-liolarshipurid  etlifionry 
with  a  riiivi-isifv  « liurrli  ii]miii  tlit*  ^rniiiiHis,  ami  a  corps  of  I7iiiversity 
rhapl.iiiis  -^ii \ ill;:  in  rotation.' 

Tlif  piiiiripli*  III   piviTiiiiHMit   ot*  till*   ITiiiviTsity  is  hy  <*oiiimitteeii 
wlioS4-  i('|Htit^  ;tii<i  n*<'oiiitiH'ii(lations  an*  siihiiiitfetl  to  th«*  full  Board  of 
Tni*«t*'t*s.     A>  «Mi'li   siirn*sMv<*  d«*)KkrtiiuMit   has  Im*«*ii  ^«ift<Hl  on   the 
rciitial  ImhIv.  a  -^taihlin:^  roniiiiitt4*<»  has  b4*iMi  rn'at4*d  to  <*xtfrtrise  Rii|>er 
virion  iixci.  aiiii  to  |iroiiioti*  tti«*  d«*v<*lopinent  of  th«^  ii«*w  work. 

At  till-  pi(*Miit  tjiiic  thi*  iiuinlH^r  of  these  Htaudiii|C  commit  teen  in  an 

folliiw-^ : 

I  On  till-  S«  liiM»l  of  Ait>. 

-     On  iIm-  'r«iniif  Si-iiriititir  Si*1i<n>1. 
■i    Oil  till-  Si  liiHil  of  lUoIo^ry. 

\,  Oil  tilt*  \\  li.irtoii  .Si-ImhiI  of  Finaiire  and  KiMUiomy. 

*»    On  iIm.  SrhiHilof  Aiiit'hran  Institution^  and  History. 
Till*  .iIhim-  ill  i-i»iiiu*«-iioii  with  rertain  additional  i*onrsei»,  surh  as  that 
in  aiiliitfM  tun-,  nm^titiiti*  tin*  Tolleiifi*  IViMrtnient.     These  commit  tee* 

Ol1«ll   flH'tt    Ml    )MJlit    M'S<«i(»||. 

('*  On  tlic  M«partiiif*nt  of  Medicine  and  on  the  Auxiliary  I>e|»art* 
incut  lit'  Mcijii  iiii*. 

7     On  tli«*  I'nixcr^ity  llMHpital. 

"^    <  >ii  tIm-  1  >*  p.irtint'Ut  of  I.au. 

•»    Oil  rill"  !>f)>artiiieiit  ol   Dciitir^trv. 

Iti    O.I  i!ii.  I»«-partmciit  i»f  WtcimaM   Mcijicini'. 

II  Oil  r||.    i)«-|iaitiii«*nt  «if  Pliysiial  Kduc.ition. 
1.'    On  tlif-  <ii.i<hiat«*  Ocpartniciit  toi   \Voiiii*ii. 

I  •    Oh  tip    Mi-|i.iitiiieiit  of  Hygiene. 

II  « >!!  til*-  I.  I'Miiatoi  V  of  Marine /«N»lo;;v. 

1  *    Om  :)ii    Nlri^ftiiii  of  Archieoli»;:y  and  Palt^mtolo^y. 
|t.    ti  r  i!»i    I  iiiM-i-^ity  Library. 
In  .I'l'l  turn  t'l  thf^i*.  i|i«*i«*  arc  tlh*  two  ^nMt  hiisincKii  commit  teen  of 

tin     1mm;  i| 

17    <  »■    l;  :iMii--.  |-Niat«*s.  and  l*r«»|H«rty,  ami 

1  -*    n     \\   .'.  «*  itii|  ^l«Mlt•». 

\1-  ••?  Tj,.  .  -•.I'Mliiii,'  •■i»ninntt»'««s,  witli  tin*  «*\«-<*ptioii  of  the  last  iMie. 
.It.  i)»)»'»  «:?••'  '::i.illy  h\  til*'  I'liixoHf  .if  tli«'  .lahuaiA  iii«'«*tiii^  of  the 
iM'.ii.i       I'll"    t  •■   I'tiitf*-**  tin  W.ix-*  ami  ^l«^lllH  i^  flci-ttMl  l»\  l>a]|i»t  at  the 

-.1  'l.i"    V'li    t  I 

l'«!i._»  ';.♦••'  Til*-  Ihi.ihI  iimhIiM'^  n  imi**-*!!!!**  t«»  .■M^'iirc  tlie  repre 
^«  1.'  i:  •  r  >•!  •  i>  '«  eitn.:  iii*|i  ii  tun  nt  \*\  i»m-  i»r  iiioi«*  iii«-n  with  s|NM.'ial 
k    ••  ^I^'l.t  ..;  .     -■    n  f;. •   iijr«'ti^t  in   it**  at)aii<».     Tlii.-*  iiiinI**  of  piveni 

>    •  ■  :  ■  •  .ti  ■  111  •  t'  t'  ••  1  iiii<).ii\  1   iv«.'    I  •i.i;|  .if   rtiiv«*r«it3' 

t  ;.  .  '  ■  *•  r<  •!  ti  .•  'I  *  K«  ir   «i!l)i  itl  «l  ilii  «    w  tiicli  •  *iu%i«|  m  Mrrv- 

>i;  •.:■•!>•!•  I)  i|i- i  «   I  k  .• »    tn  I  iti  «iAily  •ttlrudautc  Ml  Umi  Cttl- 
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ment  Roeiii^  oiuiueiitly  adapted  to  its  pui7)08e«.  The  committees  are  of 
convenieut  size.  All  questions  referred  ean  be  eonsidered  deliberately 
and  thoroughly;  if  necessary,  repeated  meetinj^s  may  be  held;  the  imI- 
viee  or  tht»  presenile  of  memb^^rs  of  the  faculties  or  of  outside  experts 
maybe  si*i'ured;  so  that  the  reports  made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
habitually  represent  the  final  and  unittni  judgment  of  eomiKitent  au- 
thorities, and  sueh  their  consideration  by  the  board,  though  frank  and 
fret»,  usually  n^sults  in  adopti<m,  or  at  least,  in  recommittal  for  further 
study  ])y  unanimous  consent.  An  acrimonious  d<'bate  or  the  decision 
of  any  im|Nirtant  question  by  a  close  vote  is  unknown.  It  w<mld  be 
a4-cepte<!  as  pnnif  that  the  subject  neeiled  further  careful  and  impartial 
consideration  in  committee. 

The  above  list  of  the  committees  intlicates  the  large  and  rver  widen- 
ing scope  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Tniversity.  It  suggests  also 
the  large  res|Minsibilities  assumed  by  the  board. 

Houbtless  there  was  a  time  when  the  position  of  trustee  of  the 
University  was  simply  an  hononible  sinec*un»;  but  of  late  years  the 
quickenwl  intelle<*tual  lite  of  the  community,  the  increjisingly  numerous 
and  varicnl  demands  ui>on  our  great  Institutions  of  learning  and  the 
<'los4»r  competition  l)etween  thes4»  latter,  have  been  exacting  more  and 
more  <'lose  attention  to  the  educiitional  and  financial  interests  of  the 
University.  Xot  only  from  this  asp<H*t  is  it  advantag(»ou8  to  have 
our  gn»at  e<lu<*ational  institutions  in  large  cities.  The  members  of  the 
g4>verning  botly  are  able  to  lavstow  much  more  close  and  i-onstant  care 
than  would  otherwise  be  ]>ossible.  Moreover,  under  such  conditions  the 
8i»rvi<*es  of  the  highest  talent  can  always  be  secured  in  the  faculties  of 
the  various  professional  s<diools,  since  one  can  practice  his  profession 
actively  whih'  holding  a  profi\ssorship.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
tlH»  many  <*ons|iicuous  examples  furnisheil  by  all  of  tln\se  sch<M>ls  in  our 
Fnivfrsity.  Further,  an  op|Mirtunity  is  afford^'d  to  associate  in  various* 
fiehls  of  university  work  many  able,  men  and  w«Mnen  who  are  not 
nnMiib«»rs  eitlnT  i»f  th«»  lM»ard  <ir  of  the  farulties.  It  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  tin*  value  of  the  reinfon*ement  that  nuiy  thus  be  secured. 
Tli«»  vigfU'ous  and  elastir  organization  of  the  T^'ni versify  presents  many 
giKxl  illustrations  of  this  prinriple.  For  examine,  the  gratifying  pros 
perity  of  tin*  rnivcrsity  HiKspital  is  fhietlydue  to  the  fact  that  fmm  its 
inre|itioii  tlir  management  has  been  entrustc^l  to  a  separate  board,  con- 
taining only  a  minority  of  trustees,  while  the  majority  <'onipris«»  repre 
sentatives  of  the  nunlical  faeulty,  of  the  contributors,  and  of  the  Board 
of  \Vi»men  Visitors.  It  K<*ems  elear  that  if  the  establishment  and 
management  of  this  imiMirtant  branch  t>f  the  Tniversity  w<»rk  had 
di*volv<Mi  ex^'lusively  on  the  lk)ard  of  Trustees  it  would  have  been  an 
onenms  additi<in  to  their  large  resiNmsibilities. 

No  h'SH  nnirke<l  has  bi'en  th«*  success  following  a  similar  method  of 
organization  for  the  Museums  of  ArchaMdogy  and  Paheontoh»gy«  tVw 
association  with  numerous  memberslup  U«yaV><»\liwISi^^>w^^>^^^^i^^'^ 
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nf  niaiiH^«M>,  tlip  rouiiril,  and  tbe  oxe«*utivi*  i'oiiiniitte«*A  in  cliarge  of 
till*  Assyrian,  tlip  K|;yptiaii,  th«'  OrieiitaK  and  the  Ameriran  fields  of 
ri'srarrli  and  roIU*«tioiiy  (*4>ni|»riM*  repreM^ntatives  of  the  tni8tei*is  of  the 
fiuMiltirs,  and  iit'thoaHMiciation.  Nu  department  baa  ahown more  gratif)** 
iufi  vif;or  and  p*«»wth  than  this. 

Thes4*  alliisiiiiis  indimte  aiifllciently  the  relationR  which  the  Uni* 
vtTMty  maintain.^  with  the  eonimunit^'.  The  <*oueeption  wbieh  baa 
}hh'\\  loinH-d  is  that  it  rihoiihl  l»e  the  renter  of  the  literary  and  HC*ionti Ac 
ai'tiviry  of  tlic  city  and,  as  far  aia  ixissible^of  the  Htate;  tliat  it  aboiild 
provnli*  aiiiph*  tiri*priK>f  mH*omiu«Mlatioii  not  only  for  extenaive  librariea, 
hilt  fni  M'i«Mi(iti«*  anil  artiatii*  collei'tions;  that  theae  ahould  not  only  bo 
availaItU*  to  th«*  »itiid«*nta  of  the  UniverHity  but  t«>  all  Hcholara  and 
inv<stiKators:  and,  tinally,  that  endowinentaniUHt  be  accumulated  for  the 
Hup|Nirt  of  siif'h  sfholars  of  diKtiiiction  and  for  the  publication  of  the 
oripnal  pa|K*i  h  pnKlured  l>y  tbcni  and  by  niemla^rH  of  the  tai'ttltiea. 

From  the  first  it  waa  distinctly  c^uitejnpMttMl  by  Franklin  and  the 
mic«ft4'ioUH  ni«'ii  asHiN'iatiHl  with  him  in  the  foundation  of  the  riiiveraity 
that  Its  instnntion  should  la*  8|MH*itically  arrangiKl  in  coura«>s  with  a 
virw  to  th«-  Mili>ri|uent  avcH'ations  of  the  atudenta.  Unhi^ipiljr  loat 
fi^ht  ot  at  \aiious  {icriMlSy  this  has  bct^n,  on  the  whole,  a  leading 
|trint*i|»I<*  ill  tlic  drv«*h»pmeut  of  the  University  of  Pennaylvania.  Not 
until  rtN'fiitly.  hnwrver,  has  it  Ikmmi  ptissibh'  to  embody  it  u|ion  an 
ad«*i|uat«'  M  alt'.  WIkmi  thi*  late  John  Henry  Towne  l>c<|ueothed  a  Itff** 
^nni  -tilt*  laruf'st  amount  i;iven  in  this  itmntry  by  any  individual  to  an 
itincatiiiiial  iiintitiition  up  to  that  date  (187.5) — it  wan  ummI  aa  the  baaia 
of  a  Si  MMifitir  SiIhmiI,  to  W  d<*v«*hi|ied  in  <*fNinc4*t  ion  with  the  original 
1  >i*pai  tiMiiit  of  Arts.  This  o|h'iii*41  cle^'tive  cours«*s,  ocmipyiug  the  laat 
tuo  >f.irs  lit  till*  rollc^o  rurriculum,  in  chemistry,  mini iif;,  civil  and 
iiHM  haiih  al  tiiu'iiii-«'rin;;.  etc.  Tlie  inten'stin^  ex|N*riment  wua  for  aome 
years  tiifil  ni  londnetin^  acientilh*  eours4«s  u|n»ii  these  bmnchea  IWmb 
tin*  univti-sity  in^t«tid  of  fnmi  the  tiM-hiioh»^cal  staiui|Niiiit,  but  exp^ 
ri«ii«-r  has  deniiiiistrat«*«l  that  this  is  a  distinetiou  with  t4io  nerioua  a 
i|in<*i*iii*e.  and  that  to  In*  i-AiN-tive  as  aesulemie  eiirrieiila  or  aa  a  pref^ 
aiatiiiti  tor  )iiiit*«'HH|iiii:i|  i>;in*«Ts  it  is  lM*tter  that  tlies«»  ecuirsea  ahould  be 
iM|iii)i|K*«|  .iiitl  iMiiiliirttMl  in  a  strietly  and  ronipletely  te«*hnical  aenae, 
Tli«*  lit  •III  I  ii.tii;;!'^  in  th«*  Tii\%n<*  S-icntitie  S<-hiMi]  have  all  bei*niu  thia 
ilip-«  tiMi>.  .in<l  li.ixi-  U'ft'ii  attt*iide«l  withobviou?«1y  ;:ihn|  n*siilts.  Ks|)e<*ial 
ini|>«>iT  iii*f  li.i-^  .ifr.it  lii'd  t<i  tlie  work  of  the  Si-hiM»|  of  Kiidogy,  and  of 
rhi-  \\  li  tiNtii  S<  liiM*lfif  rinain-«*  anil  I'l^Hinoiny,  whtehare  twoof  the  m«iat 
i>ri:.'!nai  .in>l  ^»h  •  •  ^^i\\\  aineniiiiirnts  to  the  t*iilli*^e  eoiirse  intnalured 
at  til**  I'l'  -.  •  '^itx.  A I  the  prcMMit  tiini*  tin*  instiiietion  in  the  l*«illege 
Mt|i.iiritii  ii'  III-  KMi'hi'il  an  :Ml\aiirfHi  sta^e  of  the  elei'tive  gniap 
••\-ttiii.  ri  .  -tuilriit  may  |»uisu<*  for  foni  year^  »  rours«»  u|mhi  the 
•>.iiiM'  111.*  ^  .1^  (Ii<*  «>I<I  I  Li'^^tral  I  iirrii'iilum,  althouuh  the  intriNluctkMl  of 
in;>i><-t.|  iii«*rli«M|s  )i.i<«  riMNline«|  the  npirit  and  r<*sults  greatly  for  the 
lM.*tt«-i.  Ml   h**  ni.iji  fie*  t  iMit  of  a  ^n^at  numlicr  of  |N»ttsible  variationa; 
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for  iiistanrt*,  s|K^(*isil  (i^roups  of  studies  in  chemistry,  in  enpnoering — 
eivil,  nieelnuiiral,  mining,  or  elwtrical, — in  natural  hi«t<n'y,  in  liypene, 
in  areliitceture,  in  history,  in  (iiuuice,  a<lniiniHtration,  sociology,  or  law, 
or  in  branrln^s  prejiaratory  to  the  study  of  nu>dirine.  The  eonibination 
of  a  fully  (lev<»lo|M»d  system  of  under^^raduate  instruetion  presenting  a 
rirh  ehoire  of  parallel  groups  of  studies,  with  a  tull  series  of  professional 
schools  otViM  in;:  themsi^lves  as  a  natural  eontinuation  of  sueh  lines  of 
eollep^e  work,  has  heen  the  most  familiar  eom'eptitui  of  a  university  in 
Am<*riea.  Ti»  this  must  be  aildtMl  the  more  recent  s(*hool  of  nonpro- 
fessional |M)st graduate  studies  whii'h  are  appropriately  enough  elassed 
under  the  faeulty  of  ])hi]osophy.  It  is  but  an  arbitrary  line  which  divides 
these  conrsi's  leading:  to  thed«»|j:ree  of  l)<M*torof  IMiilosophy  from  what 
are  comnu)nly  re^ardinl  as  ])rofessional  courses,  since  in  a  minority  of 
casi»s,  tin*  former  are  pursued  as  a  preparation  for  the  profession  of 
teaching,  or  of  letters,  or  of  j<airnaliHm.  No  ^ood  reason  appears  why, 
at  h^ast  in  the  ease  of  the  Inst  of  these,  the  entrance  should  not  be 
^uanled  by  the  exaction  of  a  suitable  professional  dei;r«*e.  A  ^lanee  at 
our  faculty  of  philosophy  and  our  list  of  professional  schinds  will  show 
how  extensive,  and  yet  Imw  symmetrical  has  been  the  deveh»pment  of 
the  University  in  this  direction. 

The  8<*hool  of  Medicine  wa.s  o|)ened  in  17(m  by  Dr.  .John  Morp^an, 
that  of  liaw  in  ITtH  by  Justice  .fames  Wilson,  and  each  was  the  first 
u|Km  that  special  subject  in  America.  As  eaeh  successive  school  has 
lieen  adilcd,  that  of  Dentistry,  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  of  Finance 
and  Kcfuiomy,  of  r>ioh>^y,  of  llypene,  of  American  Institutions  and 
History,  it  has  i>ith(*r  lH*4ni  the  th'st  fully  organized  Department  of  the 
kind  cstablisluMi  in  eonn<M*ti(»n  with  an  AmericanUniversitv,  or  it  has 
quickly  taken  the  (hst  place  as  regards  equipment  and  yr^ani/ation. 

Kcference  is  made  with  cons(*ious  and  Justifiable  pride  to  the  record 
of  each  of  these  s<'1iim>Is  sis  presented  in  the  cha|»ters  devoted  rcspect- 
ivelv  to  them. 

An  uiidiiubted  danger  exists  in  the  <'ase  c»f  universities  seatM  in 
larp»  cirii's  trom  the  very  facility  with  which  new  and  tempting  sub- 
jects i»f  advaneed  study  an*  inj^rafted,  new  !ii»Ms  of  scientilic  explora- 
tion ami  ci»1hM*tton  entered  uinm,  (*ven  new  d«*partineuts  <*ountenanced 
orconim«*n<'«Ml.  in  tlc|HMidence  u|Nm  the  enthusiasm,  possibly  tem]>orary, 
of  a  few  exiMTt'i  and  in  advance  of  the  rec(>ptii»n  by  the  trustees  (»f  en 
«lo\\iMent  funds  aderpiate  to  p(*rmanent  inaintenaMce.  There  is  a  faM'i- 
narion  ;ibout  new  snbjeits  which  tempts  to  a  diversion  of  attention 
and  eiieijry.  So  that  in  spite  of  the  well  deserved  promin<*nce  now 
acciirde«l  to  ^riiduate  courses  whether  .strictly  ]>rofessioiial  t»r  not,  it 
mu'it  lit*  hehl  strictly  in  view  that  in  our  Ameri<*an  system  the  rank  of 
a  univer>ity  will  tor  a  h>n^  time  t4»  come  be  d<*termint*(l  largely  by 
the  (piality  and  i|uantity  of  its  untl<*r;rraduat«*  work. 

It  is  a  xiurce  of  constant  ;rrati flea t ion  to  the  friends  of  the  I  *ni versify 
of  iVnn^vlvanii  that  such  extensive  and  lho^ollvL\i'«^^t^v\^^^^wv'\v\>^^R^ 
11841 14 
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lollf*;:*'  i(«'-|>!ii  Till- liiiiii«'«|  ;«iiii»iiii(  of  ciiiiowiiifiit  >4't  :i«-i|iiir«-4i  lor  that 
i|f|iai riiM  i:f.     Ihi^  i«*^ii)t  !■*  lit' riMirsi*  «'lii<*tly  tUw  tn   tin*  fait lil'iil  ainl 

ili'VMf«ii  j.iliol--  lit    tiir  rolic;:*'   iJi'llItV.       No  CfltlriltitMl.tl    iil>lillltiiill    IMII 

tliiiM*  iiiil>«H  till-  ^t;iiMliiiil  Ni'i  tor  tlif*  I'ariiltitvs  is  ;i  veiv  lii|;li  oiu\  i]«>t 
iiiil>  .i>  ii-L:.iiiN  iMiMiiiiil  i-li:n:i('t«  r  iiiitl  attaiiiiiu'iits,  but  sus  rt*pirils 
ii«  tii.il  (iHliiir^  |Mi\\i*r  :iiid  activi*  |M'r<itiii:il  iiitrn*st  in  tiM*  siir(*4*ss  of 
fill  II  i('H|MM  ti\ •-  ilr|iartiiiriits  aiiil  in  tli«'  pm^rii'^H  of  tlK^  iiidividiuU 
•«tii(i«  lit.  If  lia^.iluays  li«*«'ii  tin*  jiMlicy  nt'  th<*  I'liiwr^ity  to  entrust  tii 
•Mi-li  t.n  iilt\.  .Mill  t<i  tli«'  «*nI1<*p*  tanilty  t'lilly  :i^  iiiiii'li  as  to  any  ntlic*r. 
a  l.iiL't'  -li.iit  '.t  .tiitliiiiit>  an«l  ii'<|M>nsjlii1ity  in  ilralin;;  with  all  i|iitfH- 
titiii**  |M-i  i.iMiiiii:  III  !t^  ili'pai'tini'nt.     ln<l«*4*il.  t'nrnit*riy  tin*  Mt*<liral  anil 

Law   Si  1 U  'wn-   in    laiu*'  nH-a>UM»  inil(*|N*ncl«*nt   in>titiitionK.     Kut 

nt  ii'i-«iiT  M-.ti-^  tiii|iiiiraii(  or;:ainr  rhan;;!*'^  Iiavo  lH*<*n  inaii<*  wliirh  havi* 
i*sii]t*'il  ti«  iiii;;.  ihL'  rill*  <*ntiri*  I  iilv<*i>ity,  tin*  adniinistratinn  ot*  which 

Min-inn  h.,^  infii  iii.hIi-  tn  tlit'  statllljn^  romniittoos  of  tho  tnist«*t'« 
n)Hi;i  I- M  )i  «)<  )i  ti  I'lii'lit.      Till- rnlilKM'tinll  lirl  wri'll  t  lli*S<«  ('oniniitttt*s  aiul 

t)i<*  t  >i  iilr:t  >•  1^  rihi-ti-«I  l»y  the  i|«miis  ainl  tii**  |iriiviist.  ThiMii^nity  ah«l 
iiitiiMMii  I'  lit  rill  ittlii'f  III*  firan  liavi*  lM'«n  riilianrril.  Forni(*rly  tlu*n* 
\\t-ir  111.(1  kill  ilnti-it  III'*  *>  lii'twfcn  till*  \aiiitu>  tiHiiItirn  in  this  n*s|iei'f; 

Imi  !iiihM\  M till-*-  lia<*  iM-fn  nia«lf  tint*  ol'  ini>tri*  auiMiintnit'nt.  so 

rii  iT  ri.i  i|..ii.-  >!•  .iHKiiriatcil  with  tin-  |»rovii^t  as  nthcial  I'hannHs  i»r 
fiiti'iMiii  •.ir...>i  Miuri'ii  till' tin^ti'i>>  and  tin*  t*arultit*s.  The  advaiita|Ci» 
III  :  ii^  .11'.!-  m!i\|iiiis.  'i'hc  nio^t  a«'i'iiiat(*  and  inipartial  man  in  the 
lilt'. .  ..t  |.|i.-.  M^T  hi.iy  wrll  lijM  liiN  jnd;:iiii*nt  uaijM'il  oi  lli^  int'ormation 
u|"*:-  -••Mil-  ]••']':!  Ill  •■!  Iit-r  inf-oiii]i|rti'.  and  till**  ilaiifm*  is  ;rr4Mtly  le.4M*nf*«l 
li\  ii  i\  »r  ^  ri.i  in  i.i  lit  hIiIh-  iIimiis' |in"i«-nri'  at  tJM*  roniniitt«*i*  UHH*tin|;!« 
uliiii   i>i  •'•  ->^<>    il  .i)i|i«iininifiitH  ,.ni|  iiii|Miitant  qnt-^tiiMis  ot'  |Nili«*y  «»r 

I*  •.  I *    .    •  •     M'   iji  I    illM  M^'^Kin. 

1  *.•-.-:•<  I  I  I  I  \  !-<iiii>  iir  till' liiiilfliii;:^  of  iMi'li  d«*iMi'tni(Mit,as  well 

.»'■'!'••     i '•  '     T  .iiti)  diiii  ii«tn  III' .ill  i'ni|>l«i\f>.  di*vi»lvi>  ii|Hin  the  re- 

-piiT  ".  I-  i!     1.'.      !"i  Tilt-  .iliMiii*  m|*  till'  |iii»vii'<t  tlM*\  |»M-Nid<' at  t'iu*nlty 

111!  I '•:..'•.      I  }  •  '.   ..••-  •  \|'i>f-fril   III  !•«•  tliMii>ii;:lily  t'ainiliai  uith  the  efll- 

I  •!>.  •']  '    •'    ;••>'• --<•!'«  \\i<i  k.  .iiiil  t  I  ii-|Ni!T  tlMirii|Min  III  tht' |>n>voAt 

I    ■■:•.■     t    •      N     ■•  ill  >?    I'lf.     .Ml  1)111-^111111^111  «h^i-i|i|iii«'  ronip  iiniler 

;    ■  •     n-   • :  •  "II- II..     Ill  I  •  .iii|»-i|  II.  .m  «'\«M-utivtt  t'«ini* 

'■       *    •  •  ih«:      :         !'    _■|.l^•    •    «-«i*tln    .iil\|iriit    Ifli'  |ir<t\o>t 

.        <i    li:^    «!><:^!<'ii    1^    pl.n  III  .ill\    llii.d.      It    <*|HMks  «*lo 
'  ■■.  i:."i    '  7'  i!i   I'l   till' rut M I-   IhhIv  III   **t udt'iits  that  f»t 

•  '".■•li-  I  I  ili->i  iplitp*-  li.iM-  li»fij  III  fxtrenii*  and 
_  .    I .  ■  ■» . 
•    ■    !      _i*|t»ii|    t'i.ii    tl.f   ]':i\  i«ii:*<  ijc-i  !i}itiiin  mI'  the  nr 
•    I   '■  !■!-:.   :i.  «•  :|i.   I'.n'ii  ^  III  Ti.i    pinvn^t  tit"  the  Tni 
\'  i  :    iirlf  :  M  :i]i  i\  ti.iii  7|[>i«f  u 'm  li  iH-rt.ilniNl  to  thQ 

T    -i  .■     ■    •  ■     ,!■    Ari«-M.  .!fi   I  ..lli-i-      tM^'Mjillv   III'   WAS   in 

•  ti<    '  '    •      •   >-.  •':    ;:.i*  1  iilli  ^'>   li<  iLiitnifur.  v.ith  thi   .oldid  duty  of  |»r^ 
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sidiug  at  comunMiroments  and  of  rouferriii^  all  defjroes.     lie  did  not 
even  attend  the  na^etin;?'^  <>f  the  Board  of  Trustet's  nor  of  its  conunittee-s. 

Dnrinp:  IU\  Still«'*'s  tenure  of  ofllre  tlie  provost  heeauir  a  re*nilar  at- 
tendant at  tlu*  board  ni('etin<;sand  was  made  the  presnlent  and  presiding; 
otiirer  of  all  families. 

Tlieso  ini|)ort^int  steps  were  foHowed  by  still  niori>  considerabh*  niodi- 
tiraiions  in  ISSO,  when,  on  tlie  election  of  tin*  present  incumbent  to  the 
position  of  provost,  extensive  changes  were  niad<»  in  the  statntes  of  the 
I'niversity.  It  has  already  l)een  stated  that  the  (Jovernor  of  the  (\nn- 
nioii wraith  is  r.r  ttffirio  th«»  president  of  the  BoanI  of  Trnstees;  bnt  in 
fact  the  absorbing  nature  of  his  other  otiirial  duties  has  for  nniny  years 
inad<*  it  ini|M>ssible  for  any  governor  even  to  take  his  seat  at  a  nitM'ting 
of  the  trustees.  The  provost  was  in  IS80  nnuh^  the  president  pro  inn. 
of  the  iMiard,  with  the  duty  of  presiding  at  all  of  itsnuM'tings  and  (»f  ap* 
]M>inting  all  etunniittees  with  exception  of  that  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  is  eleetiMl. 

The  title  of  pntvost  was  after  niatuiv  eonsiileration  retaineil  on  at*- 
count  of  its  historical  value  and  traditi<»nal  significan<*e.  No  other 
inRlan<*e  occurs  to  us  of  the  use  <»f  this  title  in  academic  circles  in 
America. 

This  oHuMM'  has  thus  iNH'onie  the  chief  executive  of  the  institution. 
His  relations  with  the  trustees  in  the  transsu'tiou  of  jill  business,  his 
position  in  every  tmef^f  the  numerous  faculties  and  in  all  of  theorgan- 
izatiiuis  which  owe  their  e\istenc«*  to  the  trustees,  nnikt^  it  manitestly 
im|N>ssjbh»  that  he  shcMild  act  as  an  ex|M*rt  uimui  all  the  (Hlin*ational 
ipiestions  whi(*h  arise,  <n*  should  att<*!nl  to  the  working  details  <»f  all  the 
flepaitments.  lie  must  act  as  the  r«»pres<Mitative  of  the  entire  Tni- 
vcrsity  in  its  relati<»ns  with  the  community,  and  must  explain  and  ad 
\oc:ite  tin*  various  educational  movements  initiateil. 

Standing  between  the  trustees  ami  the  fa<'ulties  Im»  must  in  a  )»e 
cullar  sense,  anti  ilcspite  tin*  vast  im|NM'tance  of  th«M*ommitt«'es  of  the 
board  and  of  the  newly  develo|KMl  dean>hips,  possess  the  citntidenci*  nf 
the  Uiaid.the  faculties, and  the  alumni  as  a  fair  and  impartial  admin- 
i>tratoi  whose  side  tibject  is  the  welfare  of  the  institution  over  which 
he  i>i  called  to  preside. 

The  rel.it inns  of  the  I'niversitv  to  the  Siule  are  hi^^hlv  int»»restinjr. 
A  caieliil  ciiiiHJileralinn  of  the  chapter  upon  this  subjiM't  in  the  prestMit 
XMJniiie  ix  t>>|H-riall\  recommendt-il.  It  is  to  be  h(»|MMl  that  tin*  anci(*iit 
historical  ba^is  tor  a  cordial  and  intimate  connection  between  tli<*ni. 
the  M-ries  nt  lilNTal  enaettnents  by  the  legislature  in  lM*half  of  the  Tni- 
vei'^ity.  Die  scrupulous  gmnl  faith  alwavH  shi»wn  by  tin*  latter  in  the 
«b>«'har;:i*  of  every  oliligation  connectiMl  with  these  benefactions,  will 
lead  t«i  still  nioie  elusi*  relations,  nince  such  will  surely  be  unit iially 
advaiitageiiiis. 

The  cordial  sup|NU't  of  the  alumni  is  inilee^l  an  i!idis|M*iisabl<*  con<Ii- 
tion  «*f  ciunplete  suceess  fur  the  adininistrati<ui  of  atiy  Awv^Vvo^w  vc«i^- 
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\<'r<*it\.  Mm-  liti.iiil  f»t"riH>t4'<**«  lia^«  :i*«  i>  si1m':i«Iv  iiiaiiitrst,  ;irt(-«l  with 
t;iiMf  ui'xltiiii  Mi  \«>liiiitari1y  t'liartiii^  tin*  iiiTrssary  statute^^  to  fn*»te 
.1  cfiiti.il  i-i>iiitMiTi«'«>  ot*  tiM'  aliiiiiiii  of  all  (Ir|iartiiMMitH  aii«l  ti>  ^ivo  t«» 
tli>>  IhmIx  Mm-  )hi\mm  to  till  r%«-rv  tliiid  xai-aiiry  in  tli«*  tiustres  hy  pre- 
M'liMii::  iitiiiiin.iii«iii*«  IVom  wliirli  tlit*  iNtanl  i-|i'«'t>.  Tin*  larp*  sliart*  in 
till*  ,i«-tii.il  jitjiiiini^t ration  lliii^  si'i'iirt'il:  tin*  I'liithiT  ii;:lit  of  tlMM'«*Titr.il 
ri»iMiiiirti«  ot  .iliiiniii  to  ap|H»int  s|N'ri:il  coininiltrr'^  to  exaiiiitif*  ami 
Miliinir  ii-|Mirt^  on  t)i«>  o|NTatioii  of  rarli  (li'|iai  tinriit.  wliicli  n>|Ni|-fs  an* 
fiir\^ai<I«'«l  Til  thf  fiii^trfH,  ;iiii|  finally  tli«i  cnMtlini  of  tli«'  atlih'tii'  a^^^Mv 
4'iatiiiii.  lai  ;:•■)>  niiiltM-  thf  control  of  tli<*  almiini.  wliicli  lias  rliar;;p  of 
tlii*^  Miip'ii  t.tiiT  l»:ani'li  of  tlir  .«tn«1«*!its*  intrn^sls,  liavi*  aiiMiNt'd  a  il«N*p 
ami  activf  intt-if^T  anion;:  tin*  alumni  in  all  parts  wliirli  is  iilrt'iiily 
priMJui  iiiL'  a  !•  i|'l*>  intlni-nci*  iiiNtn  tli«*  pm^n^ss  an«l  pi'o*«|N*rity  (»f  tlit* 
TniviM  -it  V. 

Anmnj  t  )i«' !iM«  if'^tini:  ({notions  uiiicli  pirsrnt  tlit*ins4*lv«*'>i  to  i*viMy 
roll«';:i'.  .1  1*1  t'-'iMM  i.iily  !» i*ai-lt  ont*  si'atnl  in  a  lai*;:**  city,  is  that  of  the 
rilMr.itiiiii.il  t.i' ilitit*^  uliii'li  ir  slionM  oxtcinl  to\onn^  wouhmi.  Thi* 
ptilicN  lit  till*  1 'nivfr^ity  of  IN-niiM  Ivatiia  in  ic;:arfl  to  t1ii<  «|iii*stioM  U 
4|iiiri- i|itiitif«\  It  i^  hrlii  to  lie  miuiM*  at  pn*s«Mit  to  o|n*ii  tin*  lUKlrr- 
ifiaihi.itc  i-l.tN^t'H  Til  f III*  a«lnii'«Hiiiii  of  ;:iils  a<«  full  sttiiliMits  ami  ramh 
(I. iff-*  \t*\  iIm*  I*.  A.  ilcuivi*.  it  1^  nnni'ci'SNjrv  to  ciiti'i-  into  a  full 
i|i<*i  n--i>>n  111  tlif  |Mitciif  HMHdiiH  wliicli  supptirl  tlii-s  vii'U.  At  tin* 
<«.i!ii«-  riMir  ilnif  Ii,i\r  lii-i-u  fitr  tit^crn  \i*ars  miain  rIa*«M's  ami  r«*itaiii 
I.i't  M.itMi  \  WfiiU  "Immi  t'l  xiiN;i<  *«|N*rniI  >tn(Irnt>.  ami  tin*  iiu'iune  of  si 
-\»  t  i:il  tiu^i  tnnil  li;i^.  in  a« ftiiiLimi*  with  tin*  l(*rni*»  of  thi'  iriO,  Ini*Ii 
c\|it-iii|iil    til  .i:*!    ^mh  ti'tnali*  ^^fmlcnts  a**  wimi*  pii-paiin^  to  lie  teiM'li 

•  I**.  In  l^^^Ni  ,1  liijhiv  ini)Miit.«nt  ^t•*p  was  taki-n  l»y  tin*  accoptainf*  <»f 
.1  v.iIii.inIi-  ptii{iij;\  irnnif-«Iiaf«-ly  a«l)oinin::  tin*  I  tiixciNity  ;:riiiim1s  an 
.1  h  ill  i*fi*  -iii* '<•  •  I't]  wnniin  Ntmiiiil^.  anil  liy  tin*  adMptiim  of  a  M*|Ni|t 
]iii>\  mImi'^  '••>  .1  .1  I'lnafi*  fli'pai tiiH*nt  ttir  uonn-n. 

Iii  M  i . .  I  ^'>  *.  :  iii«  lit  pal  tiMi'iit  \v.i<«  iipi-m'(l  fiuiii.illy  uith  a|»pioprMl«' 

•  ii  t  •' i.iii  *  I  .:ii!  ii'II«i\\  oliip^  Wfif  fitlrrcil  for  the  \imi  I**M„*  '*M.  It 
1^   lM.|.ii]    tI  .,:    r;,.    r<»t.iUli^liiiii-iil   ol   thi^  ilcpaitini-nt    which   uiIIii|n«ii 

f'l  M.,  .  ,  ■       |!I    •'.«•    ••iiiiM-<«    fif   :nl\  .ilMCfi    stM«l\    in    llic  f.lrully  of  plllklS- 

•  )'•>.        '!     ''    '   •  :>iMii  Tiintx    of  .11  i|Uiiin;^   tin*   liiL:ln'-{    ai-a«l«*niir  ile^nt* 
M"i  ; >     ••:  I*'         ''I'liv     \\  ill  Im*  IkuihI  f«i  *»*l\ I- till' iiM|Mii t.nit  pioli|i*ni  of 

»•■■■     'i  =  .    '   '    ■.  ■  ■    "  \    fi-,ii  liMi'^  till    \^t«iiitii   .iiiil   tliii-   III  piM\f  a  ino«»l 

.     «l     i         > -••    I  l|  III    .If  lilt  I.I  i    III!   1  lit  It  I*.. 

I    •   •■    _  ■  •  -  jii  lit   T).t    I  iiiiii-it\    III"  riiin<«\  l\  .inia    was  t1i.it  it 

>'  ■'  .  <i  '••    •  ■  •  •  •     ••     I'l  Tlii-  111 -III?  I  i|i|>  .if  lull. 1 1  -x  '^tcin  III  till-  Siati',  w  ith 

-•I     'I    ••     t.'^   i  «r.ili'- Oil  •!  .17    \aniiMs  ]Miiht^.  .ill  ••!   \i  liich  hIioiiIiI 
II  r  •  !■    ■■■  .         ■    •  ••lit  II -ft  •III  \\  :lli  thi-  I   iiivt'i  «lt  \  .      Piilitiral  iIisimmi 

•  t     t   \iL'"t'Hi"»   |Nilii\   Mil    fill-    p. II I  ••!    iIh-  I'lilViTMty 

'    '.    ^iii\  niiii!i>l>a)ili- rli.it  tlii«  nuiiM  i-mi  1m- tiill>  rral 
|.i'     •    ■■       I'!-    frih-   r  li.it.  mu  Mi:^' t»i   thf  ol)ii  lal   |Mi.Hitj)iii  of  tin* 
(i". •:  *-•  ]•■  i-^i*!!  lit  III  tin-  I  iii\i*i <*:i\ .  .iinl  iiw in;:  t<i  tlii«  iiumrr 


•.  1 .  • ' 
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ous  weij^hty  ohli^atioiiH  assiimtHl  and  re^nhuiy  disi'har^ed  by  the  l-ui- 
versity,  this  <'or|M>ratioii  shouhl  ht*  iv^ardcil  a^  in  strict  S4*nse  a  State 
institution  an<l  shonkl  be  entithMi  t<»  ('orres|Mindin^  treatment  by  sue- 
eessive  le^ishitures. 

.  The  rehitifMis  of  the  University  to  tlie  (3ity  of  IMiihidelphia  are  pecu 
harly  interest  in;j,  owing  to  the  arniti^enient  ettiM^tcnl  in  IHS'J,  by  which  in 
ivtnrn  for  a  trat-t  of  ground  of  but  htth*  vahie  to  the  city,  but  absolutely 
essential  to  the  futurt*  deveh>i>niiMit  of  the  Tniversity,  TiO  prize  schohir- 
ships  were  (*stal>1ished  in  |>erpetnity  to  Ih*  awanb^l  t4»  students  of  the 
pnbbr  srh(H»ls  of  IMiihidelphia.  This  arrangement  is  working  most 
happily.  The  award  is  made  on  t  he  reasonably  fair  basis  of  the  gradna- 
tion  averages  <»f  students  from  the  t  Vnlral  Uigli  School  and  the  Tcntral 
Manual  Training  Seh(M>l,  S4>  that  tlies<*  valuable  prizes  artnally  serve  as 
|M)\\erfnl  stimuli  \o  the  entire  biKly  <if  scholars  in  all  grades  of  the  pub- 
114'  8<'h(*ols  i»f  the  city.  ImiNirtant  obligations  to  tin*  <*ity  as  well  as  to 
the  State  have  also  Ikhmi  assumed  at  various  times  bv  the  Tniversitv 
Hospital.  Th«*  Tni versity  has  rovenanteii  to  maintain  a  fr(*e  library 
of  reterenee  o|kmi  to  the  pnblir.  By  far  the  larger  iNU'titm  of  the  4:i 
acres  owned  by  the  Tniversity  is  held  under  conditions  which  forbid  its 
mortgage  (»r  sale.  The  new  Department  of  Hygiene  will  be  the  natural 
eenter  «»f  all  work  connected  with  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  eity. 

It  is  true  th;it  in  aeconlance  with  legislative  enactments  the  edu- 
catituial  buihiings  of  the  (Fniversity,  and  su<'h  of  its  grounds  as  are 
actually  us«m1  for  edncational  pur|N>ses,  are  (*\cmpt  from  taxation.  It 
is  probabh*,  however,  that  in  the  fnture  the  valu«*  of  the  public  S4*rvices 
remlered  by  tin*  Tniversity,  and  the  heavy  charges  im|M>se4l  by  them 
upon  fnihls  whi4*h  are  wlntlly  ilevi>t4Ml  t4»  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  (Mbn-ation  lor  the  iNMietit  4if  tin*  comnninity,  will  lead  an  appreciative 
4'it>  an4l  Stat4*  tt»  make  annual  appr4>priations  t4>  the  University  as  an 
4M|uivalent.  It  is  alsn  n(»l  im|Nissibl«*  that  with  the  gn»wth  of  the  Cni- 
versity  pr4>p4*rty  an4l  |Nipnlation  in  W4*st  IMiiladelphia  there  will  be 
4'le<'t4*d  to  till*  4'ity  4*4Mint-ils  an4l  tin*  State  le«:islatur«*  dire4't  representa- 
tives of  this  imiMiftant  C4»nstituen4-y. 

Tin*  fntur4»  great ni»ss  of  tin*  I'nivcrsity  of  Pennsylvania  was  d4*ter- 
nnn<*d  wh<*n  tin*  inhlitional  (*\t4*nsiv4*  tra4*ts  of  griHunl  wei4*  S4*cur4'd  in 
is7i*  for  th«' InispitaL  ami  in  ISS'J,  isss,  :uiil  issi)  ft>r  the  general  pur- 
|Mis4*s  4»f  tin*  institntion.  Tin*  4»ne  barrii*r  to  its  4*omplet4*  dev4*li»pnn*iit 
wa>  then  remo\e4l.  Let  n4»  nniv4*rsity  s«*ute4l  in  a  larg4*4-ity  imagine  it 
laii  >U4-4*e4M|  Nnprem4*ly  witlnnit  ample  spa4*(*.  Tin*  ac(piisiti4Mi  <»f  this 
territory  ha^  enableil  us  t4i  4lev«*hip  such  4l4'partinents  as  the  library, 
the  nniseums,  th«*  S4'htNi1  nf  Vet4*rinary  Metliciin*,  the  Sclnnd  of  ni4)logy, 
the  LalNirat4iry  4»f  llygii^in*,  tin*  Wistar  lnstitnte4if  Anatomy,  an<l  t4> 
reM*rve  gr4nin4l  tor  4ithers  wIhinc  devehipment  is  n4>w  (»idy  a  qu4*stion 
4»f  tinn*.  It  will  t*nabh*  ns  t4i  accept,  an«l  4iur  ability  t4)  acc4*pt  will  4iften 
4i4*t4'rmine  the  4linH-ti4»n  4»f  su4-li  giHs.  im|N>rtant  trusts  which  involve 
the  erection  4»f  si*|mrate  buihiings,  so  that  the  foundatiuvv  Ava\\\Nw\'»ioc>B^'^ 
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:tH  iinli'iifiiilf lit  iiiic.  iHMiiii*;  till'  iiK'iniiriiil  iiaiiu*  ilrsiJEfiiiitrd  liy  tlic  do- 
iior^.  It  will  fiijlijc  iiN  to  prnvitii*  ilftiiiiitoiy  buildings  wiiirh  will  .s«'- 
i'Uii'  al»H«i|iitrl\  uinmI  hiiiiitary  «*(iiidltiiiii^i  and  tlie  |»nt|H*i*  auionnt  of 
NU|N*i  \  i^iitii  Ini  <«tii«li-ntN  in  r«-sidrn<M*. 

It  has  )i«-iiiiitti'd  tli<'i*r«'4'ti«iii  ol'  a  ^roat  ciMitral  statidii  t(»  pmvidi*  all 
till*  nniN«'i^it\  Itinliliiis;:^  with  heat  and  cU'i'trir  li;:htiii);and  toi'«*t*«l  v<*n- 
tdatioii  ami  in  m-i\c  at  tin*  >iiUir  tinn*  as  a  ni«>d<»I  MchiMil  nl'  nitH'hanirul 
and  «-l(*rti ii'al  fii;jinf«-rin;f. 

It  ha^  |»<*i  iiiiiiti!  lis  to  |»la«'i*  at  th«*  ilis|Nisal  td'  tin*  atldrti**  asMN*ia 
tiiin  till*  iiHf  111  ;i  tiiii-  laru'«'  tifhl.  and  to  aNsi^ii  a  ;;<mnI  sit<*  tor  a  vinn- 
|d«*t«*  ;:\inna'«iiihi. 

rinallN,  it  .i(l«ii«U  tin*  «»p)Nii-t unity  tnr  tin*  aluuilii  to  roust lurt  on  tin* 
^rpiiUHN  (it  tlif  I  iiiv«'i-<«ity  a  sphMiilid  niriniiiial  hall  \\hi*i4*  in  all  liitnn* 
tiin«-  th«-  (III  Miiiiii.ii  tiiin't  lulls  tit'  th«*  rnivi*rsity  may  <H'rnr,  ami  wlu*l'e 
till- hui  lliii::  i.tiik^  (»t  tin*  aliinini  will  innstiT  >fai'  atlrr  yrar  to  att«*st 
*lirii  l(»\  iiiu  (l«*\«i{iiiii  til  alina  m.iti'i  wIkim*  ^raiid  ;;rii^\tli  in  iniwit  and 
|ii(»'«|N-iit'.  .iiiil  iht)u<Mi«-i*  Sfi]ai>;i'lv  drfN'mlN  ii)|4iii  tln*ir  loyal  sii|i|ilirt. 
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Uy  the  ini<Mli'  uf  (he  i»ij;ht4'CMitli  ri»iitury  the  F^roviiure  of  Pennsylvii- 
iiia  had  ivac*lu*il  a  point  in  its  <h'velo]nnont  whcro  it  was  n(u't*s.sary  t<» 
ronsider  what  was  to  In*  ilone  to  scMMirf  a  {N^rvadin^  and  sastaincnl  in- 
tellr<'tnal  H4'tivit y  within  its  1>ord(*rs.  Tin*  nit'n  of  that  day  and  a<r<*  had 
the  praetiral  eonvirtion  that  pro^ivssdoes  ni>t  consist  in  material  pros- 
perity hnt  in  spiritnal  advaneenient.  Kdnealii»n  had  nf»t  Ihhmi  over- 
h>oke<l  in  tin*  policy  of  iVnn.     lii  his  Frame  of  Govfrnment  we  read: 

*  Tlu'  >;(iv«'riiiir  ami  pniviurial  rniinril  tAmW  i«roi-t  ami  oidiT  all  piihlio 
h('1iiu»Im,  ami  i'm'oiira<;t'  uiiil  luwanl  the  aiith«ir'«  ut'  u*iftul  ^4l•il•ll^(•s  ami  lautlalilti  iu- 
vciitiiiiis  in  tho  Muid  proviiicf.     *     '     *     .VikI  *     '     a  ctiiuiiiittco  of  uiaiiiicrii, 

uiltiratiiiu  aiiti  arts,  that  ail  \vk'k«*il  ami   M'!tii<lal(ms  liviiit;  may  1m*  ]ii-('\fnto«K  aiiil 
that  3'(iiith  may  In*  siiroiv<v<iivi'ly  traiiifd  up  in  virtiio  ami  iiH«*t'iil  knowlvdi^f  and  arid. 

Th«^  lirst  nii^vcnient  to  e.stahlish  an  etineational  institntion  of  a  hij^h 
^rade  was  in  tht*  ;i<'tii»n  of  tin*  Kxt'cntivc  Connril  whirh  propo.^^ed, 
NovrndMM-  17,  UiS.*!.  ••That  Tare  be  Taken  alnmt  tin*  i^earnin;;:  and  lu- 
strnrtioii  of  Vonth,  to  wit :  A  Si'ool  of  Arts  and  Sricnres."  It  \ras  not 
until  H»S!I,  ho\\<'V4'r,  that  the  **  public  <■  ram  mar  SchooP'  was  set  up  iu 
IMiila<!<'lpliia.  This  institntitui,  founded  U]Hin  the  Kn;^lish  idea  of  a 
••tree  srhi Mil,"  was  formally  chartered  in  n»l»7  as  the  ••William  Penn 
<Miartcr  School.*'  it  was  intended  as  the  head  t>f  a  system  of  schools 
for  ail.  rather  than  a  sin;;lc  scIkniI  tor  a  select  few,  an  idea  which  the 
fouhtleis  of  the  t'liaritabh*  Sehool.  titty  years  hiter,  had  also  in  mind  — 
an  itlea  \\lii<*h  was  nev(*r  carried  out  in  the  history  of  either  institution. 

The  failure  nf  PennV  scheme  t»f  ^^ovcrnment,  and  the  turmoil  dur- 
ing the  eaily  part  of  the  ei;rht**<'Uth  eentnry  arisin;^  fnun  the  con- 
tii<-ts  U'tweeii  ditVerent  |Nilitieal  parties,  for  a  tiim*  intluem-ed  v«'ry  de- 
cidedl>  ctlucaliniial  zeal  in  the  province.  The  pivernment,  which  at 
the  i»ut>4*t  had  taken  such  ht«:h  ;;round  on  tin*  subjiM-t,  ceased  to  ex- 
ert ii.Hi*lf  in  behalf  of  edueatinn,  and  the  .sevei*al  relij^ious  denomina- 
tidusand  the  pcoph'  thems«*lves  in  n(*i;;h)N»rli<KMl  or;;ani/ations  t4N>k  up 
the  bnnleu  and  planted  schiN»lsaslH*st  they  couhl  thrfMi^hout  the  ;^aow- 
inu  eiilfiny.  As  a  result  «if  this  movement  we  tind  that  in  IMiiladelphia, 
in  17  lu.  a  charity  scIkniI  was  establislnHl  by  a  nundN*r  of  public-spirited 
citizens  for  the  instruction  of  |NN)r  childn^n  ^nt^i^  ii*  useful  literature 

>F»r  lii»t«»rv  of  |.HS|-lH<rj  mrc  iiu.  P.IlV*Jii:{. 
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iiuci  t  hf  <  'brist  iaii  n-li||:ioo.  TIiik  muy  be  Miid  Ui  be  the  beginning  of  the 
riiiv«*rsicy  of  iVtuirtylvania;  nine  y^ani  later  tbiM  fotuMlatlon  was  naad 
for  tbi*  or^aiii/utioii  of  the  Academy.  Hut  mo  far  no  institution  existed 
ill  thf  |in«viiit-«'  Ifir  the  promotion  of  higher  Mlucatioii.  Feeling  the  im* 
|Mirtaiii-i'  for  Mime  pniviKioii  to  sapplement  the  edu«*ation  then  given  in 
the  eMtablinbi'il  mi')hn»K  lieiyamin  Franklin  an  early  an  174.'i  d^vw  np  a 
pro|MiAulfor«'<«riil>lishiiiganm;ademyaiidendeavore«lt«»Mec'uri'theii8sdat- 
anc*«*  iif  the  livw  i(i4-liunl  l*eteni  and  other  prominent  eitizeuH  for  that 
puri>f^'^*-  i^n^  -^ir.  Ivtem  was  not  tiieii  in  a  pOKition  to  give  the  ueeea- 
Msiry  <iM»|ier:itiiiii,  and,  owing  to  the  diatarlied  eondition  of  affairn  in  the 
pMvtiii'e  ami  mlonifM  generally,  the  matter  wa8  lefr  in  abeyance.  In 
174!^  at  tlif  rtiiitltiiiioii  of  peace,  Franklin  again  tnnied  bis  tboaghta  to 
till*  afVair.  lit-  ni-^-uhmI  the aHsiiitaiu-e of  a  number  of  nieiidii«'  many  of 
thfui  uM'fiilM'i-^  of  till*  famoiiriJiiiito.  and  then  publiMheil  his  |iamphlet 
eiititli'd  **Pi-o|mi>;iIh  Itelatiiig  to  the  Kiliication  of  Voitth  in  Penna)*!* 
vaiiia."*  Till*  |i.im|ilili't  arfmi«e<l  eoiisideruble  interest,  and  the  plan  as 
outliiieil  romiiii'iMli'il  itMelf  to  a  birge  nunilier  of  pnietii^al  men  flfom  the 
fa(*t  that  Franklin  Mibonlitiate«l  daHHJral  U*  KngliHh  studies.  He 
thought  'Mhe  time  >|ient  in  that  ntndy  (Ijatin  andUreek)  might  liemnc*h 
better  eiii|>li»\rtl  in  the  education  for  auch  a  eountry  as  ours.**  The 
opinion  of  iiiohI  of  the  original  tnyit«^eM. 

Oil  all  .Hiili'M  till*  |ia|M*r  met  with  great  favor  and  genenius  support. 
The  refill!  u.in  iIm*  organi/atiim  of  a  InkihI  of  trustees,  consisting  of 
L'l  of  tlioM*  uho  Ii.mI  HubM'rilNMl  t4i  them*heme  of  the  Academy,  with 
Franklni  a^  iin-^hlmt.  This  iNNly  immediately  set  about  to  realiiatha 
oliifl-it  i»f ili«*  |».itii|ilili'r,  and  iiouriHlied  by  siibsi*riptions,  lotterlea,  and 
giftn  ilii*  AiMilrniv  wasplai'tti  tna  tlourishing<*oiiditioii.  The  mcmhsra 
of  till*  InkimI  i.ii'M'il  anions;  themselves  £2,UU0,  and  this  sum  W114 after- 
wanls  roii.<«Ml«*i.ilil\  itirreas«*d  by  otlH*r  similar  subseriptioiis.  Appllca- 
tioii  wan  ma*li-  to  tin*  roniiiioii  Couseil  of  the  city  of  IMiiladelpbia  liir 
aid.  athl  tli<*  lollnwiiiy.  from  a  paper  drawn  up  and  presented  to  thia 
ImmI\  ti\  rraiikliij.  ITIt^sels  forth  the  hnsid  and  geiienrtis  obje«*ta 
in  vifl*«.  ami  flu*  ImihMHh  i*\|N^*te<l  from  the  institution: 


1  riiMi  lilt  \«iiti)i  ••!  r«  iiii«\ltauia  iu.*«  h4%<*  ail  iip|Nprtanil>  of  rvrclTlag  a 
Miii*'3tiiiii  4f  liK'if  .  lipt  Im>  iiiiilrr  1141  iiflN-tHMii\  ul  KiMUK  ahniail  fur  ii,  wlivrvbj  ael 
tiii|\  i  •Mi->i«t>  r  tril.  i  tt**  Ii***  !"■*>  '■••  «a\fN|  let  tbr  ruuiitr>,  tint  u  «Crlrt«r  rjrr  insy  bs 
bfttt  **\*  I  tilt   r  lit  Mi.-  i>\  ilii  ii  IfM-ud*  jtiil  r*'lali<fii«. 

.*  lit  It  .»  iiuiiiU  r  ••!  <•  tr  ii4ti%t-«  will  hrrrli\  Im*  iiimlitinl  to  lirarfuAKiMniciM, aai 
»\r«  iit<  othir  !•  ili!i  <irii<f«  fil'  tru*!.  witli  njinlalitfii  l«i  lli(-iii«*lvr«  auil  c<Miatry» 
ilif-rt  Im  iti^  .li  pr*  -i  i.f  »  jrf.it  «.«nl  «if  |»rr*«iuf«  iw>  i|ualilit-<l  in  tli«*«e\eral  r<Nibt&ea «iC 
tlii«  pro.  Ill' •■ .    I  .•!   'I.  «  .«  iIm-  fiiori-  ii«h  roAarv  iiiim  !••  Im*  |irii\ iiI«nI  f«»r  b>  thi*  Kngllah 

Im  r«      .*  ^i^f  ( >•«  I**  «'f  t«*rrii;urr^  arr  yrurljr  liii|M»rlr«l  a|iioii|t  u*,  tut«lly  igaofaat 

uf  iHir  I  k«  •   «  ii-S'iii-.  .••i«l  l.ftni{iiai;r. 

i     111  It   I  II  :iitiM  r  ••!  i!if  iMMin-r  •iprt   will  brrrhy  lir  (|iia1ifir«1  In  art  aa  <l 
Irm  in  itir  •  .t.ii.rr .    i*i  fi  m  h  « liiMrrii  rf*ailiiiic.  «ritiuK.  aritliinrlir.  bihI  ihm  gtmt 
of  till  i I  ii.oTli* :  '••  ^  )• .  iii*l  l>^intf  iif  k:«iutl  tui»r«Uan«l  ku«f«ii  <'liaracirr»  aia^  bcMC* 


I  <l-«i  ii;.   I«if  h  I  rabru.  Iboiuaa  lloebiuauat  aiid  Mr.  Ivtm. 
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«Kuiiu»iid(*<l  from  tUt*  Aoudtfiiiy  to  couutry  schodlH  tur  that  purpose — tin*  roinitry  Hiif- 
feriiig  v»r'v  iiiurh  at  present  for  want  of  ^riNxl  Hchoohuasti^rs,  and  (ibliged  frt*(iuciitly 
to  employ  in  tli<*ir  Hrlionls  vioioiiH  iiii]Hirted  HervuiitH  or  coni'culed  l'a)>istH,  who  by 
their  bail  oxuinples  and  inHtnirtinnH  often  deprave  the  nioraU  or  corrupt  the  priuci- 
pliM  of  the  rhildren  under  their  cure. 

4.  It  ia  thouffht  that  a  giHMl  Academy  enacted  here  in  rhiladelphia,  a  heaUhy 
place,  when*  prnvittions  are  plenty.  Mjtuated  in  the  eenUM*  of  the  eoloniea,  may  draw 
numbers  of  Htudent^  from  the  neighboring  proviDecA,  who  muHt  sprnd  cimsiderable 
HuniH  ainon^  ns  yi<ailr  in  payment  for  their  lodging,  diet,  apparel,  ei4-.,  which  will 
be  an  advantai^c  to  our  traders,  artisans,  and  owners  of  houses  and  lands. 

In  iiiiswrr  to  this  pet  it  ion  the  Coiaiiiou  ('oiincil  a«;ree<l  to  ^ivii  £2iH) 
ill  rush,  ami  .CIO  per  aniniin  for  live  years,  and  C50  additional  for  the 
ri^lit  of  sending  one  seholar  eaeh  year  from  the  (Muirity  Seh(N)l  to  the 
Aeaideiny.  Tin*  ( -harity  SelitNd  (N*enpied  the  ohl  hnihlinji*;  whirh  stands 
in  from  Fourth  street  near  Areh,  known  in  tln»sedaysas  the  New 
Hnihlinir.  This  bnihlin^  had  been  ererttnl  as  a  place  of  worship  for 
the  eelebratetl  Whiteliehl,  who  had  iKieii  exelndcti  front  the  churches  of 
Philadelphia,  and  for  the  use  of  other  ministers  sintilarly  excluded. 
Almost  every  religious  denominatitui  had  been  concerned  in  its  erec- 
tion, and  Franklin  and  Whitetield  were  annuig  its  trustees,  who 
were  sehrted  from  ditferent  sects.  When  the  enthusiasm  for  White- 
tiehl  .subsided  the  trustees  found  themselves  heavily  in  debt.  The  lot 
hail  Ikh'Ii  purchased  on  ground-rent  and  money  had  lM«en  borrowed  to 
finish  the  building.  The  trustees  of  the  newly  established  Academy 
nnide  overtures  Ui  the  trustees  of  the  new  buihlin;;:,  and  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Franklin,  who  was  a  member  of  both  boards, 
they  were  abh*  to  nuike  arrangements  for  a  conditional  transfer.  The 
uepitiations  ch>sed  with  the  conveyance  of  the  bujldin^  to  the  Acad- 
emy autlHH'ities  in  l>e<'eml)er,  1749,  on  condition  that  the  debt,  amount- 
ing t4»  nearly  CSIN),  sluudd  be  paid,  a  charity  si'lnnd  maintained,  and 
a  large  hall  for  <K'casional  preachers,  to  be  kept  o[N*n,  fort^ver,  »4*cord- 
ing  to  the  original  intention.  These  conditions  havi*  been  complit^l 
with;  and  until  1<S77  a  charity  schtNil  was  maintained  and  a  r<Nim 
kept  in  the  old  Academy  buihiing  for  the  conveni(*iicc  (»f  itinerant 
preachers  and  new  congregations.  (Iwing  to  alterations  which  had  to 
Im*  made  the  building  was  not  ready  for  (N-ciipancy  immediately,  and 
it  was  not  until  .lanuary  7, 1751,  that  the  Academy  was  tormallyoptMUMl 
in  its  new  (piarteis  by  a  sermon  pri*aclied  by  the  Rev.  Kichard   Peters. 

The  AcadiMtiy  comprised  tlir«'e  sch<H>ls,  the  Latin,  the  Fnglish,  and 
the  mathematical,  over  each  of  which  was  placed  a  mast4*r,  one  of  whom 
was  till'  rector  of  the  institution.  The  lirst  rector  was  Daviil  Martin, 
wh«>  died  vi*ry  shortly  after  his  appointment,  lie  was  succeeiled  by 
Or.  Francis  Allison  a*«  master  of  the  Latin  ScIuniI  ami  rector,  a  |x»si- 
tiiiii  whi«'h  he  held  for  nearly  a  qmirter  of  u  century.  The  Fhiglish 
SchiH»]  was  netflected.  The  other  scIun»Is  were  favoiiMl.  esjiecially  the 
Latin  Schmd.  In  the  eyes  of  Franklin  ami  many  of  the  8Up|H)rterrt 
of  the  Academy,  the  Knglish  Seli«>c>l   wuh  the  one  of  viiVtK.  vc^^^csC^- 
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.iiH  «•.  N\  I  .i!  'At-  '.MiiiM  rail  .1  *' *«l:ir\  ill;:  mi!  "  jlr^H•••^^  \\:in  In*^iii  hv 
M  iili  Ii  lilt  Ijiui:-*!!  >•  hnii]  U.I-.  ki'|it  ill  a  wi-ak  roiMiitinti.  Iiinst  of  tin* 
tilliiN  ;:iMlij  T.iTlif  L.itlli  SrIiiNil.  SfcJIi;;  tli.i:  tlirr«'\\a>a  )ifrsi>t«*iit 
I'tt'iit  111.0.2:1::  Til  iliTi  \  I  111-  Kiiuli^li  Si'liiMil  a>  ii.H4*I«-v<«  ami  that  tlii'ori;; 
iiial  i-Mii'*r:riiihiii'«  .it  Till-  A«-a*lriiiy  liail  hot  ln'i'ii  i*ntii|ilii*4l  \iitli,  Frank 
liii  ]iiMt«*^ii'i|  .1  11-  \  iiiitiiTli^  liftiiM*  lii^  «l«'atli  ill  a  i>aiii|>lili't  <*iititli*«l 
"n)i<.4'i  \  .itmii^  L'l-l.inM- til  till'  Iiit«'iitiMii<  lit'  tht- t  >ii;;iiial  KiiiiiMler>  i»t' 
rill-  Ai  ulriiix  ill  riiil.nlilpiii.i."  lliit  liy  17*.H>  rill*  Kii;:ti*«li  Si-IuniI  was 
•liatT:^!!!;:  ••i.i  1  ai.uv  i-\i<«ti'iii'i'  aii«l  Fiaiikliir^  |ii'iitr-*t  ua<«  of  in*  axail. 
Hill- tilling  i<  jii  nil.  iinl  tli.u  !*>  that  Franklin  ainl  thi*  tVicinlN  nf  lh«* 
i'JiLli^ii  >•  ^i'^'i  i>  I'i  •>  «'l«-airi  iilt'.i  nt'ih*-  iiatiiif  ut  the  tiliiratlini  u  hirh 
th«*  c  lilMliti'ili^  ••!  Alinllra  I  niuii  tii  I  h.iii  ha«l  th«i«i'  lit  thr  Iril^tl'i'N  who 
li.nl  itiiiii-  .ill  h  tlii-ii  |iii\\«*i  til  iiirii-aM*  thi-  iiti|Mi|  taiiri-  of*  fhi*  L.itili 
SrhiMi)  .li  :  Im  I  •. (M-ii'*!' lit*  lh«-  nthiM  m  IhmiN  nt  t  hi'  Ai-ailt*iii\ .  'i'h«*  «il> 
*-ii  \  iii'iK-  |i:ii  i>*i  v.inl  III  Ki.iiikliii'^  )i.irii|ihh-t  tin  not  tar  ilitVn  in  loin* 
aiii|  i-iiijli  1^:-  ii«iiii  tilt-  .11  ::iiiiiriit  <«  v\  hii'h  haxi-  Im-ih  iirucil  a;:aiii'^l  tli«* 
iihl  oi-jiii!  i-ti<       \  «i«  lit  111  I  ilii4Mt|iili. 

I'hr  *.iii  •  •  ^-  «>t  riti  \i.iih*iii\  \\  .1^  **<•;:  rati  t'\  in ::  tn  all  inti*i<'-»li'il  in  it 
that  iT  w  .!*•  •!•  ;•  1  :tii::ii|  t**  .i|iji!>  t'lii  .1  I'liartci.  Thi-*  ua^  ;:i'antr«l  to  tin* 
ti  iihTi-i-^  '•     I  'iii'ii.t  -  .iitij  It'll  li. 111!  rniii.  till'  )iiii|ii  iftors,  on  .Inly  l>i.  17>Vf. 

I  ir*>iiii(i^  .1-  'ill    ^  iiiir   iiiiH-  lit   i-nl.ii::inu   tln'rimiM*  ot'  iiislrni-lioii,  tlii* 
tni^ri-i-^  I  III  fill    \\] .  \\  till. till   .^^iiiitli  t«M(  hi-i   «it'  ]<i;:ii-.  ihi*torii'.  nahiral 

.Mill  iiiiii.ii   ji'ii |ih^.     Ml.  Siiiiih   .it-ri'|it«-t|  t  lif  |Ni-*itiiiii  anil  i'iiti*ri*ii 

III hi- -li^i-     I*    Thi    \i.iili'iii\  III    M.i\.  I7.*il.     Till-  hi^tor\  of  I  lit*  in 

■«f  It  11*  !••:!  !i <  il.ilf.  II  iii-lhfi   kliiiu  II  .1^  t  h«-    \r.|i|i-!liy  III'  till*  ( 'iilli'|i:r, 

rMl77!i:     ;if     .     i<>i\    ••!   ilir  liii-  lit   William  .^nuth.     Notliiii;:  liki*  in^^ 
Thi    I   >     'ill      •(.•I.I    fx  ihi-  \«ii)k  lit  tli.it   ill. Ill  iliiiinu  tin*  4|ii.ii ti-r  of  a 

I I  iiT  'I  i  .  !.•        I  -  •  ohiM-i  Till  i\  II  li  t  hi  I  lilli-::!-  «it  l*liilail«*liihia.     Tln'rhaii^i* 
•M"i..i:'      .    '!.«     \i   iiliiii\    ti>iiii    Tin-    tiiin*  lo'  li<*«  anil' i-<inn«'i'ti-«l  Willi  it 

.    .    •    •■  I'll  t  ill- t  iili  I'  -^i  liiHiK  .iiintliri .  t  Im'  i'liJloMi|iliir.|l. 

I     '.■  I  ')ii«  «.  1 1  itiii.il  |ihtlii'>M|>h\ .  ami  I  hi'tmn*  wriv  taught 

j'       '•'.   .\li.  Siiiirli.      rhi«   ImiiiimI  III ::aiii/.itiiiii  \xa*«|irf 

■  •  I-**.  Ill   ta<  T    MiiT:!  (Ill    <  iilji  i:i-  waN  iiiii  iji  i|   into  till* 

I      '    •     ri.-!ii«>ti|iii\    .*^i  hi'iil    till  II    uao    ini    ^iiiif   irarM  a 

<     1  •  •!io      Sill .11  o  ill  t>>i  t  till   lii-\  KltitiMii  iiimtioii  iH 

■t      '     '    •  I        iji-^.      liTii     .\!i:i)i     |>ii)ii!^    Ili'iii    Till      I..1IIII    S«'lliN»|, 

•'     •     •       >   I  -^ijf    .iil-i,:! '•  .|  I  In     I  •ii.i  -«     I't    ili^tl  III  tlnll    a! 

I  ». "•  '1  ■  :■ '.    !.  :  ;  '»'•'! II   :ii  -5  .Oil  i  -.  'inT  ninii'  .ii|va!ni*il 

i.«i        "..I    i-.'jiii-?     .    iiiii.i:   I  o.   -II    lh.it   thi'ti'UjH 

•     •         _  '  -.  i'  -  .  •  •   :  ti     \i  (>i«  -I  .  h  !•!  !mi-ii  |i|,ii  111  ii|Niii 

-■•III*     :    »     •      i'.'    Vii-    i;..;,ii5  -     rn|    |i|  I  v  I  h  ;:i-'«  U  hli'll 
.        '  ■'   ■■  III    I*      .:.,    Mn       iii|iii|  T.iiii  I    III    ^iirli  :i 

'1:      "*  h         \  .1     -.^.i-'iil    !•■    •!..      ''mi  ml    lit     rill'*li"«*H 

'   ■  '   ••    .  :  ••'    1  •>•-.••.  I  :>    lit  It  I  |ii|. Ill  .ohlltioiiiil 

■   ■  ■     .■•    •    .    .  ...  |i    I  .':...     '..   :ii.i!    i.r    "I  hi-    I  ril*- 

\<    •iiiii^     •- •!  I  ii.iiii.itilt    Si  h«Mil  i*t   riuLuli*l|iliiai,'* 
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and  ijiviii;;  it  i>ow«*r '•  to  roiiltM*-'  <li*givt»s  tii  arts.  On  May  14,  1755, 
Governor  Morris  granted  to  t\w  ror|Miration  a  lu'w  rhartrr  contirniing 
tlio  hrstebartt'r  ami  ^^nvin;::  ] powers  lor  instituting^ a  rollr^o  or  **srniin»ry 
of  univ*»rsal  learning?/'  with  the  customary  privilege  of  eonfc*rrin«;  de- 
jfn*fs. 

Th<*  Charitalih'  8rh(N»]  was  conneet^^d  witli  the  (\ilh**re  and  the 
Acaih'my  in  no  other  way  than  that  it  was  under  tht*  authority  of  the 
s;iiur  Hoard  of  TrustiM*s.  Th**  ( Nillejre  and  t  hr  A<*adeniy  wrre  much  less 
disiinet.  Tlie  l^NiHc^^c  had  arisen  out  (»f  the  Phihtsophy  Sriiool  of  the 
Ai'adcniy;  Ixith  were  under  the  same  Board  of  Trustees  and  both  wiTe 
mana;red  by  the  same  fa<*ulty.  and  the  students  l»eIon^in;;  to  the  dif- 
ferent d<*partments  wen*  otten  min;;h*d  to^^ether  in  the  same  classes. 
The  only  distinction  was  that  those  pupils  who  were  candidates  for 
d<*;;:rees  >\er(*  consi«l(M'ed  memU'rs  of  the  <N»llej>;e;  tliost*  \\h(»  attended 
UH'iely  the  Kn;j:lish  and  Mathematical  Schools,  without  pursuiuji:  clas* 
sical  or  philos<iphical  studies,  mendiers  of  the  AcadtMuy.  After  the 
re4U*;;anization  in  1755,  the  Latin  and  Philosophy  Srhools  were  spoken 
of  as  the  t'olle^e,  distinct  fnun  the  other  si'IkniIs  which  formed  the 
Aca^lemy.  One  other  imiHul^int  chanp*  was  the  substitution  of  Mr. 
Smith  for  Dr.  Allisim  as  the  head  of  th«'  institution,  the  former  becom 
in^  the  pri»vost,  tln'  latter  the  vice-provost.  This  change  was  made  in 
riM'ognition  of  the  i^reat  s<*rvices  which  Mr.  Smith  had  remlered  the 
Academy  in  strengthening  its  work  and  placing  it  u]M>n  the  high  basin 
of  a  collegiate  institution  similar  to  that  existing  at  (*aiidu'idge. 

The  llrst  commencemeut  of  the  College  was  hehl  on  May  17,  1757, 
when  degrees  in  arts  were  conferred  on  seven  young  nu*n  who  had 
completed  their  education  within  its  walls.'  Thereafter  the  College 
rose  rapidly  in  imiNU'tance.  Thi*  br  udth  of  its  plans.  as804*i<ite(i 
with  thr  wisdiun  of  its  management,  «>btain4Ml  ibr  it  the  support  of  the 
neighboring  popuLition,  and  stton  it  ac<|uired  a  tiune  which  drew 
numen»us  studt'Uts  trom  distant  cohiuies.  From  Maryland.  N'irginia, 
and  tht'Carolinasit  rcMeiviMl  much  sup|NU't;  and  even  in  the  Wot  Indies 
it  was  preferred  to  the  i'Jiglish  universities  by  many  of  the  planters  and 
residents.  Tin*  ••  riaii  of  Kducation  ''  to  be  pursued  in  the  Tolh^ge  was 
pM'p.iieil  by  Mr.  Smith  at  the  rctpiest  of  1»oard  of  Trustees,  in  May,  1754i, 
and  tbrnuMl  for  vears  the  b:isis  of  the  American  College  svstem.  The 
pel  IinI  of  study  e\tend«*d  ovi*r  three  years  antl  comprised  readings  in 
•In venal,  bivy,  <'ici*ni.  llor.ice's  Ars  IWtiva,  <juintilian,  and  the  Tusi-u- 
lan  <^uestinns.  The  lli:ul,  Pindar.  Tliucyili<les,  Hpictetus,  and  PIato*s 
Ih  hijihuH  tnrmiMl  the  work  in  (ireek.  MatlM*matics  oc4Mipied  a  pnimi- 
nent  iHisition  in  the  course  of  study,  and  iluritig  tin*  last  two  years  con- 
sidi-rable  work  was  di»ne  in  natural  philosophy,  ehennstry.  hydrostatics, 
pneumatics,  iiptics,  :ind  astrrmomy.  Ktliics  ami  |M)litics,  initural  and 
ci\  d  law.  and  Iiist4try  fornnsl  a  group  of  subjects  to  which  more  than 

rii«*  II  tiiiit  iif  tlirM*  riirlif*'«t  ur.l*hi:ilfH  U'lTf   Paul  .l:irk'*iill,  J.'U'nh   iMirlu*,  I:\'«a\v\.^ 
Hupkiii^xtii.  SuiuU(*l  Mttgttw,  llii^h  WiUiiiiiiHiiii,  .l-aviurs  \.^\Vjk,  ;i\\\\  &v\w\^v\x>^v&. 


'J2«>  TMi:    IMVKK?*HY    OF    I'ENNsVLVAMA. 

tiMi.il  .11 1 I'll  1  loll  w.i^  ;:JV(*ii  u'liili'  riiiviiHt  »Siiiitii  IkuI  tlii'  a«luiiiiistratiim 
lit  ilii- <'i>lli'«i  ill  lii«i-;iif.  It  is  sate  til. say  that  at  that  day  no  i  list  i  tut  if»ii 
iiI'li-jiiiMiu'  III  Aitifiira  «»tVfriMl  a  cimisr  ol' study  i*«|iial  in  extent  and  s«i 
lil»ii;i!i/Mi;:  Ml  it<;  iiiilii(*nri' as  did  the  C<»n«*;;e  nt*  IMiila<li*l|dda.  lioth 
in  till*  a«U  .iiit.iv:<^  it  nttrrcd  and  ihi*  ai-tiial  MipiNUt  which  it  rereived 
it  U.I-*.  fii'i  lia]i'«.  iiiiii\ah'd,  rcitainly  n«>t  siii'IkisnimI.  by  nuy  of  the«'td- 
l«';:i"*  .it  tli;it  tiiiH- «'\istin:;  in  thi*  (Minnies.  <Mdy  twn  \earH  alter  the 
rh.ii-r«'i  \\.i'«  ^i.niit*t|  thi*  nuinlNT  nf  )iii|iils  in  the  institution  auioiiiited 
III  .liNiiit  rhii-r  hii:iili4il,iini*  third  ol'  ulioni  ufir  ni«*ndiei*S4ir  thiM^idle^e. 
Ill  till*  \i-.ii  17ii ».  .!<  rui'diiiv:  til  a  <tateuii*nt  niailc  hv  thi*  pi'ovoM,  nearly 
lour  limiilnd  iiniividii.ils  wcii*  riN*«*iviii;:  theii  eihiiMtion  in  the  variiMiH 
hi.iiM  lii'^  lit  till*  iii^titiitiiiii  uinh'r  hi<^  rhai;;e.  Tully  to  appreriate  this 
\\f  niii**t  ii  MHiii'M-i  till-  <-iiiiiiitiiiii  lit' ailaii'«  in  thi*  rohniii'sat  that  |K*riiHl. 
I  h«  pupil). it  iiiii  \v.t»  -^p.iiM.  till'  ri>initi\  \(a-*  piMir  :iiid  had  jii**t  eMiei';;t-d 
I'lMiii  .1  liiii;:  iUid  «  liii'l  w;i[  wlih'h  ti"«ri'd  to  thi*  utnniHt  thi*  endiiraiiri*  of 
th«-  Ann  111. I  |it'iip)«*.  Siirh  a  iiinrd  a  •  thi' <'iilh*;{4'  sliuws  in  that  pei'i<Hl 
ol  ^Ttiini  .ihd  ->rif^s  i-.iii  iinlv  ih-rpm  tiiir  srn>«*  of  nhii^ation  to  the  men 
whii  ui-ii'  hoMihi;  ii|i  lii::h  iili*aU  nt  intfUeetnal  lite  ainl  endeavor  at 
th.it  tiiiif. 

\t  ilit^  )ii  liint  ill  it-*  .irli\it\  thr  <*olIi';:<'  tiNik  .1  st«*p  that  niarke«i  the 
hf::iiiiiiii;^  "t  .1  h*'-A  r)Nirli  in  Anit-rir.in  i-dni.ilioti.il  histoi  v.  lj;iter  in 
iiiiuiii  tliaii  '«iini<-  ^iiiiil.ii  iii^titutiiMi**  III  thi*  iiUUt  «'oliinii*N,  thu  l\dh*^e 
lit  riiii.iili-i{>lii.i  III  i>  iir\«'iihrh"-N  lio.i'«t  tin*  hmiiir of  haviii;;  estaidi«»be«l 
thr  111 -T  Jill  ill  il  -  ii.h.l  ill  Ann-Mr. I.  hi.  W'ilhiiii  Ship|N*ii  \v;is  nnii-h 
iiiti-.i'«N  li  ,,  -mill    «iii  h   <«•  hi  nil*  liii  nii'diral   iiiHirih-tiuii  :ini|  sunvedevl 

ill  i-ti?  1  II  !>_:  '\ pi-i.ttimi  III  t>i.>l«ihii  .Miiiu'aii.  niii*  iif  the  (list  i;rad- 

iiati  -  III  l)i>-  <  <<:!•  J.  .  iiiiiii--«tiil  III  the  iiistiliilinii  of  .i  iiii*dh-al  S4'hiN»I  in 

tlii^*   r.       M;.  VImj.iii  \\.|'*|ii i-iiniiu' hiN  iiii'dir.il  >iiiiiii-^  111  Kii^hiiid 

.it   rlii-iiiiii    I     I  -  !•  ■  riili-ij  i:i  xciniii::  the  Lixnr  uf  sr\i*i;il  iiittiirntial 

i^t  i,rii  !,ii- 1  III    ;.    '   ••iiMin^.     Ill-  iriiii  iH-d  til  IMiil.iiii:l|ilii. I  with  letters 

til  till'  !i  i   '.  i  <  I. ..  i:  \|i    .l.iiiii*H  ll.iiiiilliiii.  ihi-  Kt-v.  ICii  haul  iVters  Uitli 

till  Mil  I   |>ii  -  •il-;.' -  >•[    I  III-  till. Oil.  .iml  liiiiii    l'liiiiii.i'«  I'l'iiii,  the  piiiprirtor, 

*«[  [  •i!i^h.  .i>:  -.  !•«::  .  *  )i>  .nil ipi  lull  lit'  III ^  pi. Ill  .Ihd  iiTniiiiiii'Mitiii^   thfdtH'tnr 

liitiioill  fulfil   '.  •   :•>.<•■   i^ii;i«-ii7  T  III' piiiii'N««4ii ««.     At  .1  spi*4'i.d  meeting. 

Ml.     '■.  K»«'«.'''     '  ■  I   •!    i;i,>i>'\  I  •!  r  III-  <«i  liiiiii-  .iiiij  .ippiiilitfd  Ih.  Morplll 

!••  ■  In    )•  .ill  -  •  ■:  •        .  •■:    t  ill"  '  lifi;  .    iinl    pi  .n  rii  •'  nf' p|iy<«ir.      Tin*  tolloU  ■ 

.1  ^     ^i  |i*i-i  '..  ■     I  •:  .    W      I:  I'll  Si.'i'pi  li   \\.i^ilrit«d    |il.#tr-.-iiI  uf  .iiiatoniv 

II -!     ■  .   -•  :     .    I-    i    '    •    "lu'-ii-i    I'.oii  '-^  i-»  .ilti-i  M  .litis  I  iiinph-ti-tl   \i\   tli« 

'!■:  *  ■'      ■■•   1*        \   ■      M  K'l    ::   I-  |"!ii|f-.-iii  ««r  'lilt. Ill-,  .iiid  iii.iti-il.i  liirdiea, 

I'i    !■:    1  •         i'  .•i<<ri^^ii,    >.:  I  liiMii*^:  I -.         riii*  iii'^f    iiifdii-al  eoin 

■     '     '         ...'..     .Ii'.i    _'i.  1 7«»"».  .\  i.iii   Till   iiii'ii  wi'u*  L'lvi'ii  the 

•  !'_.••    'I    ■  ■■     '    •      •  '  III!  "l."  .  :.!■. 

Ii«   •••;.i-  •        ■••lilt.  ••!    h: .  >ni:T}i  ^iii  I  if'di  il  in  iii.iii\    «.iv«   in 

f'i  ik   ■  «   *     •    '   ■■■  ■  _•     i   ;■:  ■••ii::ii'!.f    i'; -TiT  iit  i-ili  ili    tin-    pinvilirr.      tlill^ldi* 
"?'•■;•'      ■  ■     i"       ."-'     t.i-    *  t^     iM    •    illH-t    UliUi-I    III  thr  i-liUli'h.    in 

till-  •'•'        •    ^  .'   .  •  .  i.ti  latnii  .    iiiil  I'dni  .tiiiiii.  .Hid  at    liiii*'^  h<*   t«juk   uu 
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arfive  part  in  tin*  clisciiHsion  of  the  iNilitiral  and  so<ual  questionH  of  the 
(lay.  1I«*  Hided  with  the  war  party  against  the  party  oriu'aee,  and  wan 
never  in  sympathy  with  eitlier  the  ])olitieal  prineiples  or  tlie  relijfious 
doetrinesof  thi»  Friends  aetin^  with  the  Proprietaries  against  the  ])opn1ar 
party.  A  h»np  and,  at  tinn^s,  l)ittt»r  rontroversy  arose  between  the  as- 
sembly and  Dr.  Smith.  Thrown  int4»  Walnut-street  jail,  in  17r)8,l)y  the 
Provineial  Assend)ly  tor  publishing  an  aUe^ed  libel  deropitory  to  it8 
I)nvih*j;es,  he  nndaunt4*dly  eontinued  in  prison  his  h*etun*s  tohiselasses, 
the  stndrnts  p>ini;  to  the  Jail  to  meet  him.  All  this  naturally  tended 
t<»  brin^  tht*  College  very  juomiiirntly  In'tbre  the  public,  and  rausfKl  it 
in  the  end  tosufter,  alon^  with  Dr.  Smith  and  his  friends,  at  th<*  hands 
ni'  the  ]N>pular  party  in  the  Ass«»mbly. 

In  17*V.)  Dr.Smith  went  to  Hn<rland  to  secure  redress  at  the  hands  of 
thf*  Proprietors  f<ir  tin*  indignities  whieh  had  beefi  heaped  upon  him  by 
tin*  Assembly.  There  he  was  n»ef»ived  with  ^reat  honor  and  was^iven 
the  di'^rt»e  ofdort^U'  of  divinity  by  Oxford,  Alierdeen,  and  Dublin.  On 
his  return  from  Kn^dantl,  where  his  mission  ha<l  iteen  a  sueeess  in  every 
way.  Dr.  Smith  found  that  the  resources  of' the  i'olle;re  were  by  no 
means  adeijuate  to  sustain  the  ;n'o>vtli  whieh  the  inMituticMi  had  ex- 
|M>riein*ed  during  the  live  years  whieh  had  seen  him  ]U'ovost.  liOeal 
support  had  been  stnun<Ml  to  the  utmost,  and  t hen*  seeuu'd  n(»  ])ossibility 
of  raising  any  more  funds.  Dr.  Smith  assnre<l  the  trustees  of  the 
favorable  dis|H»sition  of  intluential  persiuis  in  Kn^land  towards  the 
('oUep',  ami  it  was  determined  to  send  him  on  another  voya;;e  across 
the  Atlantic.  Furnished  with  the  proper  credentials,  Dr.  Smith  8ailed 
for  Kn<rland,  where  he  arrived  early  in  17t>L\  An  appeal  was  nuide  to 
the  Kiu^,  to  the  IVoprietors,  and  to  the  people  of  Kn^hind,  setting  forth 
the  needs  of  the  College.  The  res|Hms4>  to  this  apiKNil  by  (leorge  III, 
thi*  Penns,  and  the  Knglish  |NM»ple  was  so  liberal  that  Dr.  Smith  re- 
tunieil  tn  America  with  a  subscri|Uion  amounting  to  over  C<i,(NN).  Ten 
yeai>  later  the  trust«M*s  set  «»n  \\h\\  another  subsi*riprioti  in  the  colonies, 
fnmi  which  considerable  was  nbtaintMl.  mainly  throu;rh  thf*etVortsof  Dr. 
Smith,  who  a(hh*d  in  all  about  C'J(MNN)  to  the  funds  of  the  College. 

The  ready  response  of  tin*  Knglish  trienils  i»t"  tln»<'onegi'  wasacUiiowl- 
edtred  in  an  unmi*<takable  nniniier.  In  the  answer  <if  the  Uoard  of 
Tnwtees  to  the  letters  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  iind  Dr.  Samuel 
Ch:inil1er,  an  iMuiiuMit  Di.ssiMiter,  |iaying  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the 
Cnllt-ge,  after  expressing  its  thanks  tbr  the  attention  which  the  gentle 
men  devoted  t(»  thi'  pn>sp<*i'ity  of  the  4'olle;:e,  ailopti'd  on  .lune  14, 17(>4, 
ii  fundamental  rule  or  d(N'larati«m,  which  i>  as  follows: 

'flu*  'rriHli'ijf  iMMtiK  I'l'iT  ai"«irini'*  tu  jiri>iiioti*  tin-  rcini-  :uiil  I*n»H]M*rity  of  tliin 
Sfiiiiiiary  iiiid  tn  a'w*'  Satiofiirrimi  tn  a\\  it<%  wnrthy  HfUftiKiiir'*.  IiiiVf  tuki'iitln*  atinvo 
l.('tt«T  (thf  Ar('lilii'>]iii|i'Ki  iiitu  •MThiit>  ('fiiiNitlrratinii,  ami  )MTt'f«-tl\  apimtvin^  t)i« 
.S^iitiiiiriitri  tin  ri'iii  <-itiit:iiiii-4l,  (In  oi'ilt^r  tlir  ••aiiii'  to  hf  iiiM*rtcf|  in  ilifir  n«»oks.  that  it 
iii:iy  ii'Miain  ]M<r|N*fiially  thtlarnttH-it  nf  thf  iinnn-iit  iri<ff  ami  cm  flhiit  I'laii  ■»(' tliirt  hi- 
nt iriitmii.  ^^Iiitli  liath  not  milv  iiift  with  th«*  ap|ir<iliatii»ii  nC  l)ii>  ;;ri>al  aiul  wwxVSx'^ 
riTtoniiKii  alMivL*  iiivutionrd,  hut  evvn  tlie  Royal  t^au^\.\uu  vA  V\*k  ^■*;^*^*^^  Vvvobh^A. 


•J'J-f  riiK  iNivKksiT^  ity  pknxsvlvaxia. 

Tin  ^  I'll  I  iff  •it./iff  n- if  flii\  k\  ill  kfffi  tlii<«  ri.iu  I  lii«<*h  III  tlit'ir  Virw .  .111(1 114^  tlit*ir 
uft r  f  mW'i:< ■••  1^  •?  >[-•  «.i!iii  r.i  \Mi  \  \i:i;ttu I  !•.  mil  tlif  iiii-iiit»tr*>  «it  ilii*  cliiirib  iff 

r.ll;^i.lll«i  "T  \\i"-    <•  I -<•>.' Mil*  iMilll  till  in   ■  iH  fifil/   ni/ffff    fJt*-tiitU    to    'A'    yf'f f|i1/M|f  ofhfw* 

tftf  ntfttfi  tf  '•••  'If  If  .  !•/  /titti  I  lii  jiiit  nil  iiNy  iriff  vr  fofifiN'/  111  tliiH  Sfniiiiarv  fhsii 
rill  \  .«r«-  «if  rA'  /piHf  •  ;  •I'l'ifiNiiit/  f.'tf  i:»*inl  lirief.  Hit-y  i«n)iH(-rilii<  thiM  with  their 
ii.irtii«i  tri'l  ••!'!  I  ••  'Si*  tin  ^.iiiii*  >•»•  liMil  ;ii|il  ^lili^i  rifiaHl  liy  •■\i't\  Ii<*%«  Tril»l<N*  that 
Nli.iil  !ii  n  .itf<  r  )••  •  !•  <  !•  •)  iit-fiirt   li*  tnkiH  In-*  -eat  iii  |)if  llounl. 

Fifii-fii  \iMi^  l.iffi  tiii.s  iiiiiiiitc  lit' till-  tiii*«ti*«->,  himliii;:  tliriiis«*lvi*s  l<i 
|iirM-i\i*  iii\  hil.it*'  I  In*  «iii^iii:il  limad  iiihI  lilH*r:i)  phin  nt'tbi*  <*(illi*^t*, 
w:i>  HMili-  .1  )i|4  ti\t  till  :i)iri»u:itiii^  its  rli:ii'trr  siml  |invilr^«*s.  Tin* 
|Ni|iTii.ii  .ii-ri\ii\  lit  till*  |it-iiv«i>r  \\;i^  till*  iiiiMii**  of  iliawiii;:  ilowti  i||niii 
tlic  t 'iillri:*  rill-  u  I  .iili  lit' till*  A-»N«<iiili|\ .  Altlii»ii;;h  Ih.  Sinitli  w;ih  ahli- 
til  sii^tTijii  liiN  {i«i<«i{|iiii  iiml  wii**  t'lif-  :i  tiiiii'  vi«'t«iriiiiiN  ovtT  liis  iMi«*iiiieM, 
rlir  rmii"  r.iiiH  wlnn  fhi-v  wiTfiitih  tiMi  iMmT  in  ovntlirnw  liiiii.  Tlir 
i*|i|Nii tiiiii;\  .tiiiMil  uitii  (lif  u|M-tiiii;:  lit'  till*  K«*viiliitiiitiai'y  stMi^ul«» 
Mini  tli«' I '•M^i«|ih-iir  •>\  firliriiw  ni' tin*  l*iii|irii*t;ir>  <Hivrriiiii«*iit  of  IN*tiii 
H\l\.(iii.i.  'I'lti'  pi<*\ii<l  \\.i<«  wi'll  :i\\.iii*«it'  till*  ;iiiiiiiii*i  nt' till*  Ai«>rinlilv. 
;iitil  th.iT  rill*  iii^r  *'\]\*i\  til  i-nisli  liiiii  wmiM  Im*  liy  an  uttark  on  flio  rot* 

m 

!«'l:i*.  A^hIi*  riiiiii  ilu- iiii|i«i)iiil:ii'ir\  ot'  iM*.  Stiiitli.  nian\  of  tlif  triiHt««f^ 
W4-M*  kti«<\Mi  i«>  )••-  Miit.iviii.ililt  til  till'  cnliitiial  riiiiM>:  sitmi*  nt'  tliiMii  liati 
Ii-IT  with  rill-  liiirinii  riiiiip^  \\li«>n  llnwc  «'va4-ii:it«*«I  rli«>  i-ity.  Tin*  i'livt 
.ih'i  rlhir  tIm  ('••;|i-.:i-  Ii;i«I  Iii-«'1i  tii^ti'iiij  h\  Kti^Ii<«li  lilMTality.  Iia«l  Iknmi 
l.(!^i*l\  I  Mili«^\ii1  \*\  I  ill-  1*1(1)11  iri'irs.  ;in«l  liail  i*vrii  rii|i>\«'<l  tlM'Taviir  of 

Iti'iii^i'  III,  w  tfiir  tntfii  Till  L«';«i«»l.itiir«*  lit'  lilt*  Pt'iiVllii'r  it  Iliiil  nnfllillK 
liiit  ii«-1i*i  r.  <«Tiin.rliiiM-i|  tin-  r'rt'lhi;:  tli.it  i(  u.is  >rr«iii;:lv  attarhril  to 
till  ■••!;  Kiri'ii-t  Ni  xi'itlii'li'^-*  I'vn  \  rtfni  t  \va^  niailf  toniiiciliat**  tli«4 
iHw  ;iiii  li>i: 'T:< -*.  ii.itiin  |iiililir  .n  t  wa^  (-iiniiiiiff«M|  ^^  liirli  riiiilil  afloni 
•'iniit  •!  tm  xtfi-'i^i        Ifiilri-ii  It  i-   Ii.imI    .ii    tliJH   ila\    til  Hi'i'   uliat    fanlt 

iiiilM   *M    I'l  III]    vi-'ii    iM.SlMltll.       Ill'  ihirw     IlilllM'Jf'    witll    UliMt    rlHT^y 

iiii'i  till  I  III  I  fT  Mil  I  i>ImiiI'<;'*.  wmri-  |i.iiii|ililfts  .iiJxiN  .it iiii:  iiiili'|N*nd 
I  Ml  I  .  iMii  )*  I  .•     •  •!  -••r!Mi>ii-»iiii  thi'  w.ii  ;   tli«'M>  m-i  vnl  to  i  ;irry  lijrt  uttnii* 
tii>Mi  ••III    li  111  rl!i  (••Miir!\  til  till-  iirlin    .i>  fJLit   ni  a  **i>iuiil  patriot. 

ll.\  Hi-  li'!^  '.\  •  !•    I  \r<  IhIi  «M*>  inillliH-l  -nt  T  lii- < 'iiimii*?<^>  .mil  In  till*   Stat9 

oiii«  i.il  -  r>i  .<"«'«!  -  III-  ( •iiiiini  Ml  i-iiii-iiT  \\  liii'ii  -*iii  rii'ili'il  till-  fir^t  nift*tni|; 
•  if  Tin  I  •■'  ?i  •:  •  .  I  .iip,Ti'»»*;  till*  ilili'L'.iti  «•  piiMi'i-ilrd  III  :i  !mm|\  Imni 
rill    -»•.*.   II"  1  ■    »•■  rhf  r..lli  ;ji .     Ill  '^iMnl   sfii!  tiiitliiT  .ii:.iiiiHt   ilio 

I  iTi  •  '•■•('  '-         •  -••'    '    i    |1   IM     Ti  Mil  'iT    ^^  li|i  li    I  III  11     \«  .i-   flMxiiii  \t\  fiM|  nil^ht 

'•■    •'    •  .  r. .»  '  i'  li       I  ^  I".'..  T  III   *  '•!!•  .1  .  .Ill  I  !!t»i  r  \\  .I-*   iilhI*-  In  **«i'tiri»   ;i 

I   •!  '  !     .r  •'-  '■'  \\*   •ii.iir«-i    .iim!  pj  i\  ill  ;:t-'' ••!    rln*  iii^^ririiriiiii  liy  a  r«»ir 

I  .  •         lii^ii.    ^iniii'if-i  III   iTTti.  «li>li    tin-  I  iMi\i-iitnMi  of 

I  '•  ■  !   •      .1  •  '  •  _•  ij*  •!     ii  r:  imiii^    I  >■  .ir«    I  iiii^rMiiMiili.  :i*«  .hIvimhI 

'».':..  r  ■    .  i     •    I»     >-i-:Ti..  ■<   I  ••iii|i.ii-\  't^ifii  M^lti-i^  inri-ii-sTi'il  in  i"t»r- 


•  •, 


•;••   iKi:  .•   tit    tlif    fac  t 
I*  .•;:■•!..         !>  '    I  I.  itlr  .    iif  ttir  I'l*!- 

•  »■  .       '      ;■:■     .  '■•      '   .    -■     !        t!..  r-.i-'f--  aiit-miit- 
.  f         't.i  .  .1'   It. I    'ii  .«    ••!  ttit    3ji|i«al  of 
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|>oi*at4'  (Mmrenis,  proposiMl  that  an  article  sliould  \h}.  inserted  in  thrron- 
stitution  secmin;r  Mn*  inviolability  of  rliartere^l  rij^lits.  The  artirie  was 
dniwn  i\\u  intrmluec'd  by  Franklin  in  the  eon  vent  ion,  and  adopted. 
Tliis  seenreil  to  all  societies  **  in<'orporated  for  the  advanecntent  of  re- 
lipon  and  learning,  or  for  otIuT  pious  or  eharitiihlo  purposes,*"  the  en- 
joyment of  those  rip:hts  and  jM'ivilep's  of  which  they  were  poHs<'ssed 
under  the  forin(*r  hiws  of  the  ('omnuni wealth. 

The  College  was  ehised  during  the  o<M'U|)ation  of  Philadelphia  by  the 
]{ritish,  and  had  in  tin*  nieantinu^  bepin  to  sutler  from  the  general  de 
struetive  intlueiiees  of  the  war.  Its  property  had  depreciated,  its  funds 
had  been  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount,  and  altopTher  the  institution 
was  in  an  impoverished  condition.  Opentnl  almost  innnediately  upon 
the  departure  of  the  Uritish  army,  it  was  not  lon^  before  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  public  authorities  was  manifest  <hI  to  interfere  in  theafl'airs 
of  the  institution.  This  was  shown  by  a  vote  of  the  (leneral  Asst^nbly, 
Fi»bruary  1*3,  177SK  appointing  a  committee  to  inquire  into  tin*  **  present 
state  of  the  Colle;;**  and  Acatlemy  of  IMiiladt*l])hia,  its  rise,  funds,  etc.," 
and  ;:'ivin;:  the  committee  )Miwer  '*to  send  for  i>ersons  And  pa]>ers  for 
that  ]iuriNise/*  In  answer  t4)  the  questions  of  the  iuvesti^itin^  com- 
mittee, I M.  Smith  ])repared  a  lon^  paper,  which  was  inserted  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Hoard  of  Trush'es,  ^ivin^  an  aceount  of  the  ori;;in  of 
the  ('ollej;:e,  the  motives  and  principles  of  its  establishment,  the  success 
which  had  attended  its  etVorts,  and  the  state  of  its  affairs  at  the  time  of 
the  invcsti;!ation.  No  action  was  taken  by  the  legislature  upon  the 
repiu't  of  this  comnnttee,  and  it  adjourned  without  nuikin^  any  decision 
as  to  the  future  of  the  <'o]Ie^e.  Hut  when  the  5th  of  .Inly  came,  the 
conuncncenuMit  to  1n>  held  that  (hiy  was  postiNUied  at  the  request  of 
(Icn.  I%ei*d,  president  of  the  livecutiverouneil  of  the  State,  who  informed 
the  trust<*es  that  sona'  ren.^ion  had  been  advance<l  in  the  Council  against 
proceeding  at  pre>ent  with  the  i\>llep:e  wt>rk.  Three  days  after  this 
the  lN>ard  adopted  a  res4»lution  which  showed  very  plainly  what  antiei 
pari<»n  they  hatl  (»f  the  fi^ht  in  store  for  them.  riN)n  motion  it  was 
a;:n*ed  that — 

\s  till'  rr»'Hiii<-iii  itf  thf  Miitc  )i.i>  tlioii^lir  prf>|MT  to  iiifonii  tliiH  Koaril.  tliruii|i;h 
NtiiiM*  nl  it>  nii-MiiM-i«.  that  ttn-if  aii'  t-tit:iiii  /f«/<r'  ohJtrtinHi*  !••  thi'  I'XcrriM*  •it'i«<»fNf-  of 
lli»ii  K'i'^ht^  mimIii  tlit'ii  <  hsirttT.  iitnl  to  a«I\iM-  tin*  imt  lioMiii):  »  <'iiiiiiiieiii-i'iiiriit  Ht 
tti*-  I  iiiK  (|>piiiiiii-<l.  f )m-  Ito.iril  li.i\t*  toi  till-  l'rc*«iMit  ilfti-rr*'«l  hnliiiii^  tlio  ('niiiiii^iii*!*- 
iiHiit  liiiiii  .iti  i'.\|i'i  r.itiiiii  tYiat  Mini*'  iiiiifli-  \%iU  )»«*  K|Mi*4li|y  :iili>|itf«l  <»n  tin*  Part  of 
t)ii-  i.iii  •  iiiiiMiit  tn  tii.iw  sill  li  tlifir  Ki&flitH  ill  (^iii-rtttoii  in  i\  I  etfii  I  Nviy,  whni  thin 
Itn.irii  uiU  t  lUi   thf   |iiii|i«'r  st«'|iM   to  i1i*I'i-im1  tlii'ii  <'h.irt«*r  urronUiii;  to  ].:i\v. 

At  till'  openin;r  of  the  next  session,  in  the  month  of  SeptendxT,  the 
affairs  tif  the  <'ollej:i'  were  apiin  bmught  Iwfbre  the  legislature  in  the 
ines>a;;e  (if  Tresiilent  ISee<I.  In  that  diwument  <ien.  I{eed  said,  refer- 
ring to  the  <'olle;;<*.  that  it  ^*ap|H*ars  by  its  charter  t4»  have  allied  itself 
*  *  *  clo.M'ly  to  the  4  Government  of  Urilain  by  making  the  allegiance 
iif  it<  ;:overnor  to  that  State  a  prerequisite  t4>  any  official  act,*^  audtUAJL 
In*  ciMihl  not  think  "the  g<HMl  |N*ople  of  t\\\«H^VAVv  cww  v\\  v\\\\j^\V  Vv> 
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\  mtisli<*«l  or  tlit*  imiti-ctioii  of  the  (lOveniUHfiit  lie  extended  to  mi  iiurti- 
tiitioii  rnini«*<l  with  Kiich  attachmeiiiift  to  the  Britfadi  (fovenunaat,  and 
<-oiidiirf<'d  with  ;i  tfeueral  iiiattentUNi  Ut  the  aathority  of  the  8tale.** 

Ffillciwiii|r  ii|»i»ii  thirt  metwage  of  th<>  Prenideut  of  the  State  oame  tlie 
a|i|Hiiiiiiii«*iif  f>f  a  «*«iiniiiittee  fif  Mve  to  nake  ftirther  iuqniry  into  the 
iitnt««  of  tht*  t*«>lh-^c*.  ThiH  coniniitt4*«)  inade  a  refiort,  ftom  which  two 
of  the  uiimiiImth  ilisHenteil,  rei-oniniendini;  »  liill  which  Hlicrahl  **iiecuB 
to  every  denoiiuinition*  of  ChriKtianH  ec|iial  privileftee,  and  eatabliah 
miid  C*ol]f*iri*  on  a  lilienil  fonudatioU|  in  which  the  intercMtn  of  AnerieaD 
liberty  siiid  iude|>eiHlenre  will  lie»dvHii«-ed  and  promoted,  and  obedienoe 
and  n*!(|ie4*t  to  tin*  <-f»nKtttutioii  of  the  Htaie  premrved.^  Acfordinglsr 
an  art  of  assmihly  wai*  fMuwed,  Novemlipr  27, 1770,  makioK  void  the 
chsirtfDi  of  IT.'Vi  and  HiW),  and  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  new  ror- 
IMiratioii  to  hi*  known  by  the  name  of  ''The  TniKteei9  of  the  IJnivenitgr 
of  ti»c  Stat4*  of  IVnuHylvania.** 

The  n-|Nirt  of  tin*  September  4*omniittee,  after  repeating  the  chargea 
ifintaiiMil  in  th«*  PreaideutV  metwage,  declared  that  Heveral  of  the 
truHti*es.  havnif:  joined  the  lintiiih  army,  Kt«Nid  attainted  aatraitoni 
and  otlM»r»%  had  iM»t«  tiy  taking  the  tent,  qnalilled  theranelves  legaHy  to 
fiiltill  the  (liitiiA  of  their  iifHce;  that  tlie  fundu  of  the  iniititntjon  ween 
nlt«jl>  iiiad4*4)natc*  t<i  the  profN^r  HUp|N»rt  of  an  inatitiitioD  of  learning, 
and  that  tin*  original  and  ftindamental  priueiph-  of  the  T'oUege,  hj  whidi 
it  wan  IniihhI  to  afford  |ierfeet  equality  of  privilejcea  to  all  religkMa 
d«*noniiiiuti«inH,  had  not  fieen  fully  maintained. 

Tlie  wrakn»*KH  of  the  |N»Kition  of  the  o|»|ionenta  of  the  College  waa 
glarin;:ly  apparent  in  the  lant  charge.  In  the  report  of  the  conuaittaa 
referenre  in  thvre  ma«le  to  a  vote  or  by-law  adopted  by  thetnutoea 
•luni*  It.  I  Tilt.  wh«*n*  they  **de|Mirte«l  |«tV|  in  the  management  of  tka 
institution  froni  th«*  fret*  atMl  unlimited  catlioliriHin  of  ita  original 
t'fiunfliT.N.'*  i  Ml  rrti-it  ing  to  thin  by  law  it  in  fiHiiid  to  tie  the  fandanMnta| 
di*«*latafion  a<lo|itt*d  by  the  tnmt4*eH  in  reganl  to  the  one  of  the  ■nnay 
rolli*i-t«-«l  in  Kn;:land  by  l>r.  Smith. 

Till*  <itliri  f'harisi'.H  tti*re  junt  an  ill  fimiideil.  All  oatha  aeknowledf* 
in;:  tli«*  ri»>al  Mipri*ni:M*y  lout  their  obligation  upon  the  eatabUahnant  of 
thf  tu'W  ti«i\«-Minii«nt.  FurthemMire^tln*  trntliH  whit;h  had  beenesaelad 
fiimi  th<>  t'iill«':;«*  autlioritien  wen*  pn*«*iiM*ly  the  mime  aa  thoae  whioh 
liail  iN-i-n  rt'«iniii*4l  of  an\  on«*  railed  to  till  anv  civil  oflice  in  tlie  Pitrr- 
im-f  |iiii>r  to  the  IC«* volution,  and  the  triiKt«*f»  wen*  theivf^ire  in  exactly 
tli«-  <«anii-  |Mi^itioii  a-«aii\  one  who  hail  ever  lifid  ofliii*  nmler  tlie 
Till*  t«*Ht  oatli.  wliiih  till*  asmftnbly  hail  eiia4*t«-d,  dim'teil  that 
•liiiii*  M.  1777.  «vt*ry  white  |N*nion  almve  the  age  of  IH  Mbould  take 
an  oath  of  all«-L:iaii«*e  to  tin*  State;  and  by  another  votr  on  April  1« 
177*«.  ••11.11  timI  that  all  tniM«-eii,  |irovortt«.  firofeHiMira*  and  martata 
-lii.iilil  taki*  till'  Kiiiifl*  oath  lN*tore  June  1  of  that  year  or  loribit  thrfr 
ottiifv  \*«  a  niaitiT  of  fact  twHveof  the  tniMtee««  the  provuatf  and  nD 
thi-  piotf  ••'Mil  -^  of  ili«*  i  ollegc  had  taken  the  oath  re«|nired  bf  law 
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June  1, 1778.  And  by  November,  1779,  when  the  charter  was  taken 
away,  the  J^oard  of  Trustees  had  the  full  quota  re<|uired  by  law,  twenty- 
one  of  whom  had  previously  taken  the  oath,  the  thret^  who  had  not 
done  so  being  Richard  Penn,  William  Allen,  and  Dr.  Bond.  Curiously 
enough,  after  all  that  had  been  said  in  support  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
College  charter,  and  notwithstanding  his  alleged  disqualification.  Dr. 
Bond  was  named  as  a  trustiM?'  of  the  new  corporation  created  by  the 
act  of  1779,  as  were  also  three  others,  who  had  not  only  not  taken  the 
oath  to  the  State,  but  had  just  l.efore  taken  it  to  the  King,  one  of  whom 
had  served  as  chaplain  in  the  British  army  while  it  mTupied  Phila- 
delphia. In  addition  to  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  act  of  the  assem- 
bly was  unconstitutional,  violating  the  clause  of  the  State  constitution 
whi(»h  esi^cially  forbade  the  spoliation  of  proi)erty  held  for  the  use  of 
churches,  colleges,  and  hos])itals.  Its  illegality  is  still  further  seen  in 
hohling  the  coriK>ration  liable  for  the  mis<'onduct  of  a  trustee,  it  being 
a  well  8ettle<l  rule  that  such  misconduct  <'an  work  no  forfeiture  of  trust. 
Nor  are  alleged  infrai*tions  of  a  charter  to  be  determine<l  by  legisla- 
tive but  by  judicial  proceedings. 

All  this  illustrates  only  too  well  that  blindness  and  perversion  of 
judgment  to  which  the  best  men  are  liable  when  under  the  influence  of 
violent  political  excitement.  After  all  is  said  in  extenuation  of  the 
action  of  the  assembly,  that  it  was  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  State 
and  for  such  reasons  had  to  be  carried  through,  nothing  is  plainer  than 
that  the  entire  j^roceeding  was  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  reputation  of 
a  set  of  men  for  no  other  reason  than  they  had  ma<le  themselves  obnox- 
ious to  the  party  whi<'h  at  last  lia<i  obtained  control  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment and  was  determined  to  make  its  new-gained  ik)w<t  felt. 
The  act  of  1779  wa.s  the  s«*verest  blow  ever  given  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  ( 'ommonwealth.  Fp  to  that  year  the  State  had  done  nothing 
to  advance  the  cause  of  higher  eiiucation  and  but  little  for  that  of  ele- 
menUiry  i*ducation.  The  College  never  fully  recovered  from  the  blow 
which  camt»  at  a  very  critical  iM»ri<Ki  of  its  history;  it  is  only  within  (mr 
own  day  that  it  hais  shown  any  signs  of  taking  the  place  in  American 
education  which  rightly  belongs  to  it,  and  which  it  held  befV»re  the  close 
of  the  last  century. 

The  newly  established  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  seems 
to  have  been  ill-favon*<l  fnmi  the  start.  Whatever  interest  there  was 
in  higher  education  in  Philadel])hia  and  throughout  the  pmvince  in 
1779  was  rontine<l  almost  entirely  to  those  who  were  attache<l  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  CoHege.  Many  mon^  resente<l  the  treatment  which  the 
College  had  rec*eive<l  at  the  hands  of  the  assembly,  as  pr(»m]>ti*d  liy  a 
Npirit  of  s|K)liation  rather  than  an  effort  to  reorganize  and  strtMigthen 
the  (»nly  institution  for  higher  learning  in  the  State.  Nor  was  the  time 
propitious  for  the  establishment  of  another  institution  of  high  gTfide. 
Men*s  energies  were  alisorbed  in  a  great  ]N>litical  struggle,  fortunes  had 
l>een  de^^troyed  or  were  in  imminent  danger  of  ti«lXxu<^v^\l^  ^vA  \&»»^ 
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who  dentred  t4>  aHHiHt  n  new  iiifaitiitioii  found  that  it  WM  altogother 
licyciiifl  tliejr  ]M>w«*r.  Die  now  Univeniity  bad  indeed  a  stmggle  for  ex* 
ist«*fii*e.  Kflfirts  wei«  maili*  t4>  haw  the  Ie|ri«lature  reconiiider  ita  actioo 
of  1770.  anil  at  the  84>SMon  of  1784,  in  Septeniberi  the  traHteea  of  the 
<\»!le^e  and  hr.  Smith,  i»retwnt«*d  a  petition  aakinfc  that  so  maohof  the 
M't  of  177U  iiM  tiMik  away  their  eKtaten  and  fraiichiaea  khoaM  be  re- 
|)eale<l.  Ttie  iN*tition  wart  reiiorted  favorably  by  the  «-omniittee  ill 
charge,  but  when  the  vote  waa  railed  no  quonun  waa  present;  the  mi* 
nority  left  the  hous«*,  thna  diaiiohittg  the  aMsembly.  Nothing  more  vae 
done  for  Kc^veral  yeans  when  on  March  6, 1780«  a  bill  was  passed  refieel* 
ing  **so  uiiic*li  and  all  aaeh  imrts  of  an  act  of  general  assembly  of  thia 
i*oninionwealth  imsMedonthe  •  •  •  twenty-seventh  day  of  Novem- 
lier,  in  the  yeai  of  our  Lonl  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine,  i*ntitled,  «*t«*.r  and  stating  in  the  preamble  that  the  art  of  1779 
was  *^re|>u;riiant  to  justiee,  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  thia  Oom- 
niniiwisilrh.  anil  dan^enuis  in  its  pret^eilent  to  all  incbr|ioratcd  bodies 
and  to  till*  ri;rlitH  and  franehisos  thereof.**  The  College  was  thus  re- 
establiMieil  in  it.H  old  privilegea  and  franchises  with  Dr. Smith asprovoat* 

lint  it  WHS  round  that  there  was  no  nmni  for  two  rival  ednratioDal 
institutimiH  in  the  city  and  that  the  cause  of  higher  edncatiOB  would 
be  advani'CHi  by  a  eonsididatiou  of  the  College  with  tlieUniversitj. 
Till*  tnihteis  iif  iNith  inMitntions  nnitinl  in  an  application  to  theaaeemtllljr 
a^lcin^  that  the  charters  of  lioth  might  l»e  surrendered  and  a  new  eor- 
iMiration  cri*ati*il,  to  be  gfivenieil  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  composed  of 
an  iN|ual  nnnilnT  taken  from  the  College  and  the  University.  The 
|N-tition  wa.H  tavmably  re«i*lve<K  and  tlu*  assembly, on  Beptember  31, 
17;M.  ]iaHH4.d  an  art  nnitin;;  the  Tniversity  of  theStateof  PennsjInHdA 
ami  the  ro11«-ire.  Academy,  and  C*haritable  School  of  Philadelpllia» 
rriMtin^  a  new  coi  |N»ration.  to  In*  known  as  **The  Tnistces  <»f  the  Ull* 
vi*r?*it\  t»l'  ^l•lln^vIvania.^ 

I'lMin  tilt*  riiiisiiliilattou  of  the  legal  interests  of  two  old  ini 
it  wan  tiMHiil  lathiT  diflh*n]|  to  rfli*ct  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
intt-rnal  atlaii  ^  of  the  new  inMitution.     It  was  clearly  out  of  tlie  qi 
iinh.  nwiii^  til  the  financial  i*ondit ion.  to  attempt  any  such  e] 
.1-1  \\i*iil«l  iiiilirare  all  the  profeasors  and  teaichers  who  had 
net  till  wit  It  flu*  iiM  t%illcf;e  and  the  short  live^l  State  rniversity; 
\i>r   tlific  wt'xr  reaMMiH  whv  Some  effort  should   lie  made  that  woold 

m  ft 

III!  Iii«li'  .!«•  Ill  ih>  lit'  thi-in  in  the  new  M*lieme  as  far  as  its  purpose  would 
l-'itiiit.  N'*M\ ithstamling  the  difficulty  of  the  plan  a  reergeniiatloii 
\«  t^  1*1  I.I II >  <••  •  mill  whirh  in  a  nieaMin*  solvwl  the  problem.  Rirlndiac 
tiM-  (  li.iiif.iMt*  SliiMil,  then*  wfretolK*  fhriH* ''departments*— tlie  Art*!  ^ 
I  .i\%.  .iinl  Miilii  iiie.  The  I>e|ft;irtnient  of  Arts  ineiuded  live  separate 
*^i  ifMiN  Ml  •!•  I  ili«-  VAT*'  lit'  *»i\  profes.Min*  ami  iiiM^»j«sary  aMsistanta.    b 

rill   rii  I }>1)>  Si-liiNil.  the  nui'leui«  of  the  t.*iille^e,  there  were  to  be  two 

|ii.*ri-^-iii^.  iitM' «•!  N.iiurul  l'liili>**ji|»iiy,  the  nther  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
Tbr  /"iji  ii'ni.iiiiiii^  M'hiNiN  were  each  to  have  a  distinct  |irofeseor;  tbi%    j 
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GrAiuinar  School,  a  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek;  the  Mathematical 
School,  a  professor  of  mathematics;  the  Kuglish  8chiH)I,  a  i)rofesaor  of 
English  and  l)elles-lettre8;  and  the  German  School,  a  i>rofessor  of  Ger- 
man and  oriental  lan^nages.  To  till  these  six  professorshi]>s,  three 
individuals  were  chosen  out  of  each  of  the  former  facidties,  in  con- 
formity witli  the  provision  of  the  act  of  union  by  whi<*h  the  trustees 
were  l>ound  to  select  the  officers  of  the  new  University  equally  fnnn  the 
two  seminaries.  The  result  was  that  but  two  of  the  late  professors 
were  omitted — Dr.  Smith,  of  the  College,  and  Dr.  Magaw,  of  the  Uni- 
versity; the  f(»rmer,  owing  to  age  and  intirmities  and  probably  the 
presi'uce  of  a  little  of  the  ohl  iM)litical  animosity,  quietly  witlulrew, 
while  the  latter,  fearing  that  he  might  stand  in  the  way  of  his*triend 
Dr.  Andrews,  who  was  afterwards  elected  vice-provost,  dwlined  a  nom- 
iuatiou.  To  complete  the  organization.  Dr.  John  Kwing,  who  tiUeil  the 
chair  of  natural  i)hih>sophy  and  who  had  been  the  provost  (»f  the  State 
University,  was  elwteil  ])rovost  of  the  new  institution. 

The  German  School  was  the  outcome  of  the  etlbrts  of  the  German 
So(riety  and  of  the  old  University  auth<irities  to  met^t  the  wants  of  the 
German  ]xipulation  of  the  State,  (terman  had  bi»en  a  prominent  study 
in  the  College,  and  in  17S5  a  professorship  was  threat e<l  to  carry  on 
instniction  in  the  same  tongue  thn>ughont  the  whole  University  course. 
The  ]»roj(K!t,  though  promising  success  at  tirst,  did  not  succee<I.  The 
number  of  (ierman  students  in  17S5  was  <>(>,  l>eing  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  Knglish  students,  but  the  next  year  it  ha<l  dwindkMl  down 
to  six.  In  17H8  the  Department  was  ch)sed,  and  the  same  year  saw 
the  opening  of  the  German  College  in  Lancaster  County,  now  known 
as  Franklin  and  Marshall  C(»llege. 

The  Law  Department,  like  the  Medit'al  Schoid,  was  the  first  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  America.  It  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
College  authorities,  siNin  after  the  revival  of  that  institution,  to  provide 
legal  instruction  for  all  those  who  were  desirous  of  preparing  them- 
s«»lves  for  the  pn»fession.  In  ITIMI  the  Trustees  of  the  College  electinl 
th«'  lion,  .lamt's  Wilson,  a  memlM»r  of  th<»  board  and  one  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Justices  of  the  Supreme  (?ourt  of  the  Cnited  States,  Professor  of 
Law.  From  this  dates  the  birth  of  the  i)rescnt  Law  Sch(H»l  of  the 
T^niversity. 

During  Dr.  K wing's  term  as  provi>st  then*  were  but  few  changes, 
one  of  the  most  inqHirtant  being  the  removal  of  the  Cniversity  from  it*^ 
old  home  tin  Fourth  Rtn»et  to  a  site  nearer  the  center  of  the  city.  In 
WM  the  Ii«»gislatun»  of  Pennsylvania  a]>propriated  numey  for  the 
en*«*tion  of  a  buildhig  to  Ik?  us«h1  as  the  residence  of  the  President  of 
the  Unitetl  States.  A  h»t  of  ground  was  lN)ught,  situate<I  on  the  west 
side  of  Ninth  stn^et  and  extending  fnmi  Market  to  Chestnut  streets, 
upon  which  was  eiiH'te^l  what  was  then  considereil  a  very  handsome 
mansion.  Though  the  hous4»  had  In^en  built  expressly  for  the  use  of 
Wiw)hiiigt<»n.  lie  never  iN*cupie4l  it,  as  it  was  not  fluisUetl  vk\\V\V  VWV ^ Wk\ 
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l^roKifletit  AdsimH,  dcH-Iiiiitifr  to  itN-eive  favom  fW>ni  the  Lefriidatiirai 
would  not  ar4'e]»t  it.  There  beini;  no  uhp  for  the  buildingSi  they  ir«n 
Mild  at  piihlii*  iiiirtiou  in  Mureh,  1800,  and  iKNifrht  by  the  UniTeni^ 
for  ^Ihti-'H*,  I«*s.s  than  half  their  oriirinal  ooMt.  After  w»me  m 
alterations,  the  de|»artnientM  were  Anally  trannferreil  to  their 
qiiartrrs  in  the  sprinf:  of  180l\  where  they  remained  nearly  thre^ 
f|uarters  of  a  century.  The  same  year  Dr.  Kwinf?  died,  and  it  was  not 
until  lHi)7  that  hii*  micM-easor  was  ehnaen  in  the  |ierwin  of  Dr.  JohB- 
Mrlhiwell.  who  the  year  liefore  had  been  eie<*ted  profimior  of  natural 
l>lilInso]»hy.  Thn*4*  years  had  w-arvely  ela|w(e<l  fiefore  Dr.  McDowell 
was  ffin'4*(l  to  lesi^fii  tlirouf^h  ill  health  and  the  tniateea  were  embw- 
r<isHi*d  wlmni  t«i  i'Ihnim*  for  hiH  Kuc<-eHM>r.  Dr.  Audrewii,  wlio  had  licea 
virc]in»vost  fur  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  College  and  in  the  Uni- 
versity, was  chM-tiKl  pnivost  in  ISIO.  Owin^r  to  ill  health,  he  tern  waa 
«'oin|N*ll«(I  to  resign  and  the  Hev.  Freileriek  Beaseley  was  elected  aoo- 
ressjir  in  .hil\,  ISI.J. 

\\\  till*  time  of  the  electiiHi  of  Mr.  Ih^asley  the  <*oiidition  of  the  Unl- 
versity  wa>  far  from  lN*]ng  satisfact4iry.    Though  the  Me<lical  Depart- 
uii-nt  continued  to  gn>w«  the  College  I >i'|Mirtment  received  feweratndenta 
evi-iy  year.     In  l7tM  tlu're  were  but  twelve  students  in  the  two  Ugbeal 
clasM^s  of  t  he  ( 'ollege.  the  nuiulM*rH  qualifle«l  to  1m*  gOMluated  were  in  aer- 
eral  iiistani'«v«  so  few  that  it  was  deemed  unne«vs8ary  amt  inipolitic  to 
hoM  coniMi<*nrenients,  and  when  the  pnu*tii*i*  of  conferring  degreea  pqlK 
licly  wan  ri*snnie«l,  it  not  unfre<|uently  happen<*<l  that  only  Ave  or  tin 
indixiiliiaN  ap|N'ar<*<I  as  candidates  fur  the  Ininora.    The  inatitation 
i-anie  to  )m*  ii>);anle«l  as  a  seniinar>'  of  inferior  grade*  and  undoabtedlj 
had  fallen  hehiml  many  others  of  which  it  had  enjoyed  the  anqi 
tioneil  ]»re«*«N|rnre.     In  IHlo  a  re<»rganizat]on  of  the  College  waa 
I  ieil  through,  iloingaway  with  the  so  calle<I  **m*hooK**  and  arranging  the 
stuileiit.H  into  thre«-  classes:  freshman,  junior,  and  senior.'    The  en^ 
riruhini  wan  nKslirteil  and  nsirra!ig«sl«  and  in  ueneral  made  to 
to  th«-  \\v\\  ronilirions  which  had  aris4Mi  since  the  oficning  of  tlM 
tutv.     Uiit  in  onedinH*tion  the  iiNirganization  s«*ri<aisly  weakened  tba 
riillep*  Ml  tliat  It  alHilistuHl  the  last  n'miiant  of  Franklin^s  plan  iMra 
liberal   Knu'li-«h  iNlucation.     T'p  to  IHlO  the  pnifesMirship  of  KngllA 
.uhI  )h']1«s  iitrtr^  A\as  nominally  on  a  fiMiting  with  the  other  pfofca* 
^*>i>|ii)i*..  hilt  Mas  in  fact  n*garde«l  a>  s«iniething  of  h«>  little  importanea 
to  till- I'tiivei-^ity  that  it  coiihi  )m*  alNilishinl,  atui  with  it  went  what 
u  I-  l.tr  Ml  tIh-  Knglish  m-Iumi].     In  1^17  Mr.  f*harles  W.  Hare  at 
fi-nipTfil  til  rf\:ve  tin*  De|iartmi*nt  tif  I«aw.  which  had  lieen  neglected 
MiMf  tlif  ili.ith  111'  .fuKtn-4*  \Vils4in.     Although  it  was  something  of  a 
rtniri-^.  till*  piii|iMt  uas  aban«ioue<K  to  In*  attenipte«l  again  some 
\r.(i^  l.ifi  t.    Tlif  >4Mr  prei-fHlin^.  ihi*  li«iard  tif  TniHt4*es  created  a 
4|i|MtMti«tii  tti  In-  di-vot«-«i  to  the  Mud>  of  natural  sf*icnce.    This  da- 
partnifiit  ^^a"*  ••r;;aiiui*«l   with  live  prot't-NSiirs,  anti  annual  courses  of 
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lectures  to  be  publicly  delivered  were  required  by  the  reffulatioiis. 
The  course  of  iDStruction  embraecHl  natural  philosophy,  l>otany,  natural 
history,  mineralogy,  chemistry  applic<l  to  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and 
comparative  anatomy.  The  support  given  by  the  public,  however,  was 
not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  eflbrts  put  forth,  the  jjrofessoi-s 
were  badly  paid,  and  the  department  soon  fell  into  neglect.  It  was 
abolished  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  in 
1H24,  which  ronderiHl,  it  was  S4iid  at  the  time,  such  a  department  in 
the  Tniversity  **  unnecessary.'' 

Mr.  Hcasley  resigned  in  1S28,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  H. 
I>e  Lancey.  During  the  five  years  of  Dr.  DeLancey's  provostship  a 
spirit  of  prt^gross  i>ervaded  the  University.  When  he  was  elected,  in 
1828,  thei-e  were  but  twenty-one  students  in  the  College  Department, 
but  by  18.13  the  number  had  inci'eased  to  one  hundrtHl  and  twenty-tlve. 
Galled  to  other  work,  he  was  succeede<l  by  Dr.  John  Ludlow,  who  re- 
miiiued  in  office  to  1853.  Among  the  services  which  Dr.  Ludlow  ren- 
dered the  University  was  the  interest  taken  in  the  si'cond  revival  of 
the  Law  Department — this  time  successful — under  the  influence  of 
Judge  Sharswood.  Ilenry  Vethake  was  elected  to  succe^nl  Dr.  Ludlow 
in  1853,  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Daniel  H.  (loodwin  in 
1860.  Dr.  Goodwin  was  instrumental  in  strengthening  the  spirit  of 
instruction  and  bringing  alxmt  an  air  of  discipline,  from  the  lack  of 
which  the  University  was  sutlering.  A  new  de]>artment,  that  known 
lis  the  Auxiliary  De]>artment  of  Me^licine,  was  founded  in  18(y>,  through 
the  liberality  of  Dr.  George  H.  W(M>d,  who  provide4l  for  its  maintenance 
during  his  lifetime  and  its  endowment  after  his  death.  Owing  to  his 
interest  in  ecclesiastical  affiurs  Dr.  Goodwin  was  led  to  resign  in  1808, 
when  Dr.  Charles  J.  Stillc  waselei*ted  his  successor. 

With  the  resignation  of  Dr.  (roo<lwin  the  ohl  r^'gime  of  University 
ailminNtration  came  to  an  end.  From  Ewing's  day  down  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  Stilh'»^-over  thnH.>-quarters  of  a  century — the  spirit  of  that 
ailministration  had  been  that  of  the  old  tnuUtional  college.  Now  and 
then  there  had  Ikhmi  a  little  burst  of  enthusiiksuK  as  under  BeasU^v 
and  Deljanccy,  only  to  fall  into  the  old  methixls,  the  old  ideas,  and 
the  old  pur)>oses  of  what  was  then  considered  the  scheme  of  higher 
Hlucation  in  America. 

Dr.  Stilh''  had  1h*<mi  ele<*te4l  pi*ofessor  of  English  literature  in  18l»l), 
and  th«*  spirit  with  which  he  entei-eil  ii|>on  his  work  mum  brought  him 
to  In*  r(H'ogniz<Hl  as  th«'  nnin  who  ctmld  undertake  the  reorganization  of 
the  Tniversity,  and  make  it  in  fai*t  as  well  as  in  name  what  it  ])reten<leil 
to  lie.  The  rnndition  of  the  ! University  was  disi'ouraging  when  Dr. 
Stille  was  eliM-ted  pnivost  in  1SIJ8.  The  ciiurse  of  study  in  the  College 
Department  was  substantially  that  which  ha<l  l>een  intro<luc*ed  by  Dr. 
Smith  into  the  oM  CoHege  of  Philadelphia  in  1755.  Several  etlbrts 
had  l>e4*n  uuHle,  es]NH*iany  in  1S42-43  thnnigh  Bishop  Potter,  to  review 
thetMirriculuni  and  give  it  more  breadth^  but  V\wy  T^«vi\Xfc^\\\  ^^jSv^x^^ 
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and  wert'  deiiouiu*ed  as  atteinptrt  to  ^^Oemianize^  oar  AmerieaD  eol- 
le^es!  One  fatt  aloiic  will  iUuritrate  the  degree  of  public  intarait  in 
till-  IJiiiviTsity.  For  more  than  eighty  years  before  Dr.  StilK  became 
provost  tin*  I* ni versify  had  nt-eivtMl  but  oue  douatJon,  that  of  Mr. 
Elliot  CresNiii  of  95,0(N»,  the  income  of  which  wan  to  be  devoted  to  aid 
in  the  instnirtit»n  of  drawing,  a  subject  which  waa  not  then  in  tbm^ 
Tniversity  coiirm*  of  study. 

The  tlrst  grrat  change  was  the  revision  of  the  currienlom  and  tlia 
intriNluction  of  the  elective  system  of  studies*  This  was  proposed  in 
I)tM*enilN*r,  184^;,  was  a4lopted  by  the  Boanl  of  Trustees,  and  went  into 
op4*nition  8('|>t«'inber,  1H67.  The  board  at  the  same  time  began  to  look 
to  thestreiigthiMiingof  the  tinaurial  side  of  the  University,  and  appointod 
a  riMuuiittee,  with  Mr.  John  Welsh  as  chairman,  to  procure  an  endow* 
ui«*nt  fund  of  jftriiN),oot^  rnfortunately  for  the  University,  Mr.  Wekh 
wiis  calliNl  to  tht*  (.*ourt  of  8t  Janu^s  and  the  c*ommunity  did  not  respond 
to  the  iipiNsil  f(»r  rndownient.  In  the  spring  of  l^^  Mr.  Nathaniel  B. 
Brown  brought  to  Xhv  notice  of  the  l>oard  a  plan  by  which  he  tliooght 
the  iMithiwnient  fund  could  be  aimpletetl.  lie  proiiosod  that  the  dly 
should  In*  asked  to  sell  to  the  iriiiversity  for  a  nominal  compensation 
twenty  tivf*  or  thirty  sM*res  of  the  alms-house  farm  in  W4*st  Philadelphiai 
a  iMirtion  of  whirh  might  l>o  use<i  as  a  site  for  the  erection  of  bnildinga 
suitablr  f(ir  tin*  |»io|Nihe<l  and  enlargetl  system  of  instruction  indoding  a 
S4*iiMititir  SchiNil,  and  that  the  n>st  might  be  sold  as  tKXtttion  shonld 
pres«*nt  and  tin*  prciccrds  f>e  (mid  into  the  endowment  flind.  TIm 
li«>ani  artrd  iniiiiiNliatdy  u|N>n  this  suggestion,  and  at  a  meeting  held 
in  .1un«\  \st\s,  ;i]»|N>int(*4l  a  s|HM'ial  committee  to  inquire  into  the  exp^ 
diiMiry  of  ppNiiring  a  new  site  for  the  University  buihiings. 

Tht*  rt'.Hults  of  thi*  lalNirs  of  this  siMt'ial  committee  were  gralil^incto 
all  tlu*  fiii'ndn  tif  tIm*  Tnivrrsity,  lUtbougb  it  bad  not  been  able  to  i 
as  niut'li  ;is>i>t;in«-«*  fnmi  tin*  rity  as  had  lK*en  ho|N«d  for.  One 
at4*ri'sult  \v:is  tin*  passage  of  an  onlinsuice  by  the  city  connella 
ing  t«*n  ii«'i«*s  nf  land  in  West  lMiiladi*lphia,at  #H,4NI0  |ier  acre. 
ratioii>  urr<*  m.tdi*  iniiui*«liately  for  the  erection  of  the  University 
iiigs.  riaiis  t«i|-  iii-w  buildings  wen*  pn*p;iri*d  by  i^rofessor  Bldiaidaof 
tilt*  riiiv«*iMt>  .mil.  an«*r  nuNlitiration  to  suit  the  dnrnmstaneea  and 
t)i«*  liiiiiiK'i.iI  lorMlition  i»f  th«*  Tniversity,  wen*  put  into  execution,  and 
till*  rtiriiii  ^t«>ii«-  iif  r«»llfgi*  Ilall  was  laid  in  June.  lH7i.  FoDowlttf 
iipMii  t)if«.  Mail  U  .'i,  ls7*J,  wa^  tin*  :ub>pti(Hi  by  the  Board  of  apian  to 
i««ii;:.iiii.'«  till'  h«partnn«nt  of  Arts  and  to  «Mablish  a  Depaitient  of 
Si  II- hi  I*  kIl••^^  ii  Liti-i  a.<«  the  •'Touni'  Si-irntilir  ScIkniI**  in  nwogniUoa  of 
till*  ;:iir  iiiiiii  tii«*  «Htat«*  of  Mr.  John  II.  Towne.  In  July  of  tlM  Mune 
\rat.  Till  |iiii|>i'it>  at  Ninth  an«l  rhcMnnt  Htn*«*tA  was  Mikl tofheUnitod 
St  iti*^  4i"M  Minn-iit.  and  adiiitioiial  funds  wen*  thusj«ecuredfiirtheeree- 
tiiiii  lit  tin*  riit|f;,'i.  Iitiildin^,  whi«*h  wa^  fini^^heil  and  dedicated  thoftll* 

WlliU'  Si'ptrliilii*!. 

til  I  iTo  lUr  l<'tr«''L«(uie  hail  appnipriat<*«i  tiuu,ooo  upon  the  eonditton 
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that  A2/HMNM)  more  should  he  raistnl  and  the  entire  sum  he  spent 
upon  a  general  hospital  whieh  was  to  niainUiin  at  least  two  hundri^l 
friH' beds.  In  187:1  an  additional  appropriation  of  ^KNKIXM)  was  made 
for  the  same  pnrpo8<*  \\\h}U  the  same  condition.  The  ^rant  of  land 
whieh  the  eity  had  made  in  1870  was  inereascnl  by  5j  aeres  in  1872,  for  . 
the  ereeti(m  of  the  hcrspital.  Four  years  fi-om  the  first  appropriation  by 
the  le^cislature  the  hospital  was  completed,  and  for  the  first  time  in  itH 
history  the  Medi<*al  Department  had  tin*  nunins  of  carrying  on  an  im* 
IM>rtant  part  of  its  work  which  luul  previously  suffered  from  hick  of 
proper  <*linical  facilities. 

Another  addition  to  the  ruiversity  was  the  Depairtment  of  Music, 
establishetl  in  1877,  and  intended  as  a  sch<M>l  for  advanc<Hl  students 
who  desire«l  to  add  t4>  the  mere  ability  t4)  read  an<l  ]>erform  music  a 
tunentific  acquaintiince  with  harmony  and  c<mnterpoint. 

As  a  necess;iry  out^rrowth  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment canie  the  orpinizati<»ii,  in  1878,  of  the  Department  of  Den- 
tistry. This  department  is  one  which  commands  the  estimation  of  pro- 
fessional men,  and  durin[(  the  twenty-four  years  of  its  existence  has 
suc^MH.'ded  in  s4H!urin||^  a  reputation  which  is  second  to  none  in  AnuTica. 

One  other  imi>4>rtant  change  during  the  a^lministration  of  Dr.  Still6 
was  the  alH>lition  of  the  remaining  feature  of  the  old  corporation  oi 
17«5.*) — the  Charitable  School.  All  that  remained  of  the  old  Aca^lemy 
had  been  abolished  many  years  before,  but  owing  to  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  Charitable  Sch(K>l  it  still  remained  in  existence,  not 
doing  by  any  means  the  work  intended  for  it  by  its  founders.  On 
May  1,  1877,  a  committee  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  nmde  a  reiM>rt 
U)  that  IxKly  in  which  it  advisi^d  that  the  school  be  discontinued  on 
July  1, 1877.  They  further  ret'onunended  that  the  gratuitous  instruction 
to  \h*  ])rovideil  for  out  of  the  trust  funds  held  by  the  University  for  that 
purpose  should  h4*reaft4*r  be  given  in  tlu»  College  building  in  West 
rhiladelphia;  that  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  trustees,  male  iiuli- 
gent  St  ud<*nts  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  should  be  admitb'd  to  the 
De])artment  of  Arts  and  the  Towne  Scientific  Si'hool,  undi'r  such  regula- 
tions as  might  be  frame«l  by  the  provost  for  su4*h  admission,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Committees  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  Arts  I  )epart- 
nicnt  and  the  Towne  S4'ientific  S<*h(Nd,  as  admission  to  either  of  said 
departments  might  re<iuire;  that  the  (.'ommittce  <m  Buildings,  Kstates, 
and  rro]N'rty  be  authori/tHl  and  reiiuesti*^!  to  rent  the  selnnd  building 
on  tin*  h)t  on  Fourth  street,  near  Arch  street,  for  such  use  as  they  may 
detMu  pn»per.  the  rent  i*«»<»eive<l  then»trom  to  Im;  appropriated  for  gratui- 
tous instruction.  This  rejiort  was  adopteil  ami  the  Charitable  School 
reas4*<l  to  exist. 

The  four twn  years  during  whicli  Dr.  StilU' was  ])rovost  saw  many 
imiH»rtant  4*haDges.  No  man  since  William  Smith  had  brought  into  the 
otlh'e  of  ])n>vost  such  energy,  such  zeal  tor  the  ]>romotiou  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Universitv  aud  the  intellectual  Ufc  \A  V\\^  vwi\\\\vvvvvVj  >=». 
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whii'h  it  was  sitiiati'ti.  No  luaii  had  u  c*lean*r  idea  of  what  a  oiiivenity 
iiliiMilil  tie,  ami  1111  main  <*v«'r  lubtired  more  faitbftiUy  and  earnestly  to 
achi«'V<*  Ins  ifU'al.  When  lie  reHifcneil  in  Junoaiy,  1K80,  everyone  who 
realiau-il  what  a  rhan^  had  iMH-n  wrought  in  the  organisation  of  the 
I'iiiv4*r>iTy  during  hif«  iMlniiniNt ration  de]dored  the  loss  of  hiH  nerviees 
to  «'4lii4'atii»n.' 


In  tlie  pr«*|iiiratiiiii  nt'  this  Article  ftr«|uefit  nae  h»fi  bem  iiuitle  of  tha  winalM  of 
tli«  ll«*aril  of  TriiMf«-i«.  WcmnI'h  «*  liiHt^iry  nf  tli«  t'liivenity,**  WkkenhMD's  '•  Htetoty 
of  Kdtieaiiufi  in  |Viiii^>l%iium/*  StiMtf^V  *-Mriiioini»r  WUUmh  Kmith," 
••  Krankliu  ki  :i  Man  of  Lrttem,"  lYniiklin'ii  Antobiiigniphy.  H^Wb  'V 
of  a  l*ro%-tMit.**  .It-Ht-  V.  ltark%  m'l^oiiut  i if  the  hiNt4ir>'  of  the  t*ni sonify  in  Sehaff  A 
WriMiitt'ii  "IIi«ti>r\  ••!'  rhilailelphio.**  aud  cooteinponiry  uewspopen.  Thohiolory 
of  thr  I'uiver^iu  friiiii  1X81  lu  liCU  is  continued  by  the  editor  in  Chapter  11. 

j.L.a. 


Ohaptkr  v. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.' 


T1h»  settlement  of  Peniwylvauia  beiiiir  due  to  the  unrest  of  the  inem- 
Ikm'8  of  a  religious  sect  whose  advanced  thought  l)n)ught  them  into  con- 
flict with  existing  conditions  in  England,  and  the  inonil  dud  mental 
breadth  of  its  founder  having  led  hiui  to  ofifer  it  as  a  home,  not  only 
for  those  of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  but  for  all  in  that  island  and  U]>on 
thec<mtiueut  who  had  in  vain  wrestled  against  intolerance,  it  was  but 
natural  that  his  pix>vince  should  attract  more  men  of  learning  than 
other  colonies  whose  promoters  were  simi>ly  seeking  for  profit  or  wore 
bent  ui>on  the  enforcement  of  illiberal  i>olicies.  Therefore  it  came  about 
that  among  the  early  colonists  of  Pennsylvania  there  were  an  unusual 
number  of  men  of  scholarly  attainments,  some  of  whom  had  been 
doughty  champions  ui)on  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  polemical  warfare 
then  being  everywhei*e  waged,  a  struggle  ne(*essiiry  for  and  prei>aratory 
to  the  establishment  of  the  principle  that  hunninity  is  ca]>able  of  gov- 
erning itself.  Penn,  the  founder  of  a  su<*cessful  state  and  a  practical 
legislator  whose  work  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  as  well  as  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  among  the  colonizers  of  America,  was  a  student  of 
Oxford  University  and  a  profuse  writer  of  books  of  verse,  travel,  doc- 
trine, and  controversy  which  made  a  strong  impress  upon  the  thought 
of  his  time.  James  Ix)gan  devoted  the  leisure  lett  to  him  after  attend- 
ing to  the  int<M*ests  ot  the  proprietor  to  the  translation  from  the  Latin 
of  the  Cat4)  Mtyor  and  the  Moral  Distic*hs,  and  he  <'ollected  a  library  of 
rare  books  which  was  then  unrivahMl  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  even  now  w<iuld  be  amsitleretl  extra4)rdinary.  I)a\id  Lloyd,  a 
lawyer  ready  and  pertinacious  iif  the  discussi<»n  of  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  i)oIity  of  the  province,  was  e^pially  skillful  in  the  drafting  of  acts 
of  assembly  and  the  compilation  of  the  laws,  (leorge  Keith,  trainnl  in 
the  HchiNils  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  author  of  numcnms  tre;itises  u|Km 
theology  an<l,  together  with  Peon  and  Robert  Banrlay  of  Ury,  defen<led 
the  Quaker  d(K*trines  against  the  assaults  of  the  learned  divines  of  the 
Kuro|>ean churches.  Fnincis  Daniel  Pastorius,  lawyer,  linguist, and phil- 
oM>pher,  proud  of  his  pe<ligree  and  fresh  from  the  public  disc^ussiou  of  ab- 

'lu  the  preparAtiuu  of  thiH  pa]K*r  I  bare  umhI  frtnsly  Dr.  Ktill^V  luemoir  of  Wm. 
Smith  and  Wickersham'ii  HiHtory  of  Kduratioii  in  IVniiiiylTauia,  and  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  F.  I>.  Stone  for  raniiiK  my  attentifin  t4»  the  intereeting  fact  that  the  Counti- 
tutiuu  uf  lt76  provided  for  oni^'emity  nlucation. 
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i>trumM(iii\HtioiiM(tf  etiiicsaiul  i^overaiiietit  upon  the  uiiivenilyplatfo] 
of  tbtMMiiit  iniMit .  si^iialized  liirt  arrival  ut  Ueriuantowii  by  tbe  prepartftkm 
unit  |iiiMicati(iii  in  lG9(iuf  his  Four  TreatiRea,  and  left  for  ftiture  gMem- 
tioiis  a  !iil>li<i;;i*a|)hy  in  niunuiicript  of  the  volunieN  iu  hiM  libmty.  Lad* 
wifT.  Ciinnt  ZinziMiilorff,  of  uoblu  linmitfo  and  influential  HurroiuidiDga, 
rame  with  the  Mora  vianii,  whoHc  lomlcr  he  waK«  to  the  hillH  of  the  Leliigb| 
but  was  ni»t  |>n'V4'nu*d  by  the  praetical  duties  of  haiking  after  the  wel* 
fkre  of  his  tliN-k  fmni  writing  numerous  (*ollec*tionM  of  bymntti  aemiOMy 
and  mhlresM's.  <  'hrifltopher  Taylor,  familiar  with  the  liatin,  Greek, and 
Hebrew  hini^uages,  of  which  he  had  pre|>aitHl  and  pnbliMhed  a  text-book, 
had  louK  l^'vu  tlu*  Iiesul  of  a  Hch4N>l  at  Kdnioiiton  in  Eiwex.  Not  on^ 
were  then*  many  siirh  indi\idual  inntaneeH  of  nion*  than  ordinary  leam- 
iuK*  but  thesiTts  iVoni  whieh  the  early  popuhition  of  Pennaylvania  wiaa 
mainly  drawn,  thou^rh  they  re};arde<l  the  aniUHementM  and  Mlommentaof 
hfe  aiM  tiivolitirs  by  nieuuM  of  whieh  Satan  waM  enableil  to  lead  aoola 
aittray,  w<*n*  neverthele^*  ]H*(»plc  of  i^reat  intelle(*tual  activity,  finding 
prohrtt*  expression  abroad  in  a  flmid  of  publicationa,  and  it  wa«  not  snr- 
prisiuK  that  H<N»n  the  printing  houiseA  of  the  UradfordH,  Keimer,  Sower, 
Kphrata.  IVanklin,  ami  KclK  the  UHiiit  proihietive  in  the coloniea, sprang 
up  hen>  to  supply  their  mental  niH^lH.  A  community  with  anoh  ez- 
ani))les  iN-tou*  tht-m  and  |iernieate<I  with  Kurh  influencea  c«mkl  n«it  kwg 
remain  without  an  iiiHtitution  giving  the  opiMirtunitieH  for  the  higher 
«Hlm*ation  of  Vfuith.  The  frame  4»f  government  announce«l  by  Penn  as 
i*aily  as  April  L'.\  ir>Hi.\  providetl  that  the  **  governor  and  provindal 
i*oun<'il  shall  viviX  and  tinier  all  publick  M*hoohi  and  4^coarageand 
rewaid  tin*  aiitliois  of  useful  Hciences  and  hiudaible  inventiima,**  and 
«lirtH-te<l  rh«*  I'oumjl  to  form  a  **  tiunmitti't*  of  mannerK,  education,  and 
arts,  that  all  wickiMl  and  s4*uudahHis  living  may  In*  pn*vented  and  that 
\tMitli  may  )m'  sm  «tsHt'nlIy  tniine«l  up  in  virtue  and  useful  kuowkdgo 
and  art V**  At  tlir  m«*«'ting  of  Ihi*  con nei I  on  the  17th  of  the  eleventh 
month,  liKt.  a  *«  <H'h«Mil  of  arts  and  M'i«*m-es**  was  pn»iNiae«l,  and  in  IMi 
till*  Willi.im  Vt'uu  t'h:irt4*rS4-hiMtl,  still  in  existem*«*  and  doing  moat  ynls- 
abb*  work.  Ma^  tuimally  t»|HMied.  FoUowini;  the  sugi^estion  of  tbepcti- 
tiiui  of  Anrhnii\  \|orris,  Samuel  rai|N*nter.  F^lwartl  Ship|ien,  David 
Llo\f!..iiiil  fith«  In.  till'  a^'^enibly  in  its  charter  Kn^i^^i  in  1711  |iro\ided 
tor  Till*  111  ">t  I  III  riiiii  III'  *•  |MNir  thihlrrn*'  in  **  leailiuf!,  work.  langaagi% 
art**,  .iihl  Miiiii  1'^.'*  rhi<«*M-biNil  in  its  <imi'«'HMfulo]ieration  waa  tbelhre* 
rniiiiiM  ot  rhi*  I'luMT^itx  nf  Pfiiiisylvunia.  and  the  later  iuHtitntion had, 
like  ifN  |»ii-.li*«  i-^%iir.  its  oii^in  in  that  spirit  of  broail  philanthropy, 
ir;:.iiil!ul  1. 1  rill-  Ml  It.iir  of  till*  biwlv.  whii*li  has  cv«'r  I M*««n  character* 
i^tii-  oi  I'hilaililplii.i  .mil  has  result«*«l  in  the  establishment  of  ao  nanj 
tif  htM  pntilii    iii*>riTiitiiilis. 

Ill  ITlu  :i  iiutiilMt  i>f  riti/ms  of  ilifFerent  religious  denoniinationa 
iiiiiti-«l  IN  lai^iii;:  <iib<MTiption*«  for  tin*  por|N)s«*  of  erecting  a  large 
buihlint:.  til  br  iiM'il  as  a  iharity  mIhioI  for  tin-  instruction  of  |ioor  ehil- 
dit'ii  Ki^o**  111  ii*M-iiil  lit«'iature  and  the  Christian  religiou, 
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a  i>hu*e  of  publir  worship.  In  a<ldition  to  the  establishment  of  the 
school,  they  had  in  view  the  special  obje<*t  of  providing  a  convenient 
house  in  which  George  Whitetield  could  preach  whenever  he  came  to 
Philadelphia.  The  lot  was  purchas^'d  on  the  15th  of  September  of  that 
year  and  the  building  was  enn'tiMl.  Subsequently  the  <lesign  was  en- 
larged to  in4*lude  the  idea  of  an  a4*ademy,  and  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1740,  the  hit  and  buildings  were  conveyed  to  James  Ijogan  and  twenty- 
three  other  trustees,  ui>on  the  trust  that  they  should  keep  a  house  or 
place  of  worship  for  the  ust»  of  such  preacher  as  they  should  judge 
qualilied,  and  particularly  for  the  use  of  Whitefield,  and  a  fVee  school 
tor  the  instructing,  teaching,  and  education  of  |MN>r  chihlren,aud  should 
have  iMiwer  to  found  an  "  academy,  college,  or  other  siMuinary  of  learn- 
ing for  instructing  youth  in  the  languages,  arts,  and  sciences."  The 
same  year  Benjamin  Franklin,  ever  ([uick  to  catch  inspiration  from  the 
events  CM'curring  around  him,  published  his  <<  Proposals  Relating  to  the 
Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania."  He  alleges  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy that  the  foundation  of  the  A(*ademy  was  due  to  the  publication 
of  this  paper  and  Ids  own  subse<[uent  ])ersonal  etlbrts.     He  says: 

Thin  I  (liMtributed  iiinong  the  priucipal  iuhiibitautH  gratis,  aud  as  hood  as  I  could 
suppoM*  their  minds  prepunMl  hy  the  perusal  of  it  I  Het  on  foot  a  sulmcription  for 
oponiiiK  and  8uppf»rtinf(  an  academy,  *  •■  •  avoiding  as  much  sm  I  could,  according 
to  my  usual  rule,  the  presenting  myself  to  the  puhlick  as  the  autlior  of  any  scheme  for 
their  benetit. 

The  (piestion  may  Im»  niisiMl  whether  this  account  written  many  years 
later  is  tpiite  accurate.  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  a  contemi>orary  and  him- 
self long  identified  with  the  work  and  fiune  of  the  University,  says  iu 
his  euhigium  on  William  Shippen  (page  21)  while  streaking  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Phineas  Bond: 

In  cot^ unction  with  the  much  renpected  Thomas  Hopkiu.sou  he  originated  the 
scheme  (»f  the  c<dlege  nuw  the  I'niverMity  of  IVunHylvauiu. 

The  tru8tt*fs,  among  whom  Thomas  llo])kinson,  Tench  Fran<*is,  and 
Richard  Peters,  with  Franklin,  iip)M*ar  to  hav<»  been  ])articularly  active 
and  etVicient,Hecure<l  among  themsidves  and  their  friends  an  endowment 
for  the  m'ademy  amounting  to  £X4M^  a  ytMr  for  five  years,  and  the  city 
gave  an  additional  sum  of  £100  a  year  for  five  years  and  £2(N)  in  cash. 

The  institution  thus  4'stablislHMi  was  ini*or|N»nitiHl  by  Thomas  and 
Richard  IVnii,  ]>roprietors  an<l  governors  of  the  pnivince,  on  the  13tli  of 
July,  ILVi,  under  the  name  of  "TheTrustei»sof  the  Academy  and  Chari- 
table S(*h<N»l  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania."  The  4*harter  sets  forth 
that  it  had  be<'n  repn^sentiNl  by  the  trust4*es  named  that  for- estab- 
lishing an  academy  ^ms  well  to  instruct  youth  for  n*ward  as  ]>4N>r  cliil- 
dren  whos«*  indigent  and  helpless  circumstances  demand  the  charity  of 
the  opulent,**  S4*veral  benevolent  i>ersons  had  paiil  subm'riptions  ex- 
]iende4l  in  the  purtthast*  of  lands  and  a  building  commodious  for  main- 
tuining«an  a4;;idemy  **as  well  for  the  instruction  of  {Mior  children  as 
4»tliers  whos<*  circumstances  haveenable<I  them  to  pay  for  their  learning," 
ami  that  the  proprietorsi  favoring  such  useful  aud  charitable  ^Sft.^vc6^%^ 
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who  desired  to  aMnint  »  new  iiiRtitntion  found  that  it  wan  altogethor 
lieyon«l  their  |Niwer.  The  new  Uuivemity  had  indeed  a  Btrnggle  for  ex- 
isten<<e.  Kflorts  were  maile  to  have  th«*  leKi^Iature  reconsider  its  action 
of  llliK  anil  at  tlie  fk-saion  «»f  1784,  in  Septenilyer,  the  tmateea  of  the 
rollejre  and  I>r.  Smith,  |»rewMit4*d  a  petition  aakinif  that  so  mnohof  tlie 
a4*t  of  177t^  as  tiNtk  away  their  eatatea  ond  ftunchiaea  ahooM  be  ro- 
lieale^I.  Tlie  iN*titi<»n  waa  reiiorte^I  favorably  by  the  eommittee  in 
charge,  but  when  the  vote  waa  i-alled  no  quonun  waa  present;  the  mi- 
nority leH  the  liousts  thna  diaaohiug  tiie  aasenibly.  Nothing  nHwewas 
d«»ne  for  M*V4*raI  yeans  when  on  3Iarrb  6, 1780,  a  bill  was  passed  reiieal* 
ing  *'t«4»  niiK'h  an«I  all  such  imrta  of  an  a4*t  of  general  assembly  of  this 
C'oniin«>n  weah  h  imaacil  on  the  •  •  •  t wenty-aeventh  day  of  Norem* 
tier,  ill  tla*  year  of  our  lionl  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine.  «*iititlcd.  i*te.,**  and  stating  in  the  preamble  that  the  art  of  1779 
was  *'repu;:iiaiit  t4>  jnstire,  a  vhilation  of  the  oonatitntion  of  this  Com- 
nionw«*alth.  :iim1  dangeroiin  in  its  pret^eilent  to  all  incor|K>rated  bodies 
and  to  till*  ri;;htH  and  franchiHes  thereof.^  The  CVdlege  waa  thus  re- 
eMtabliMied  in  itN  old  privileges  and  franchises  with  Dr.  Smith  as  pn»TOit, 

lint  it  waH  t'oiiiid  that  there  was  no  room  for  two  rival  educational 
institutioiiM  in  the  eity  and  that  the  eauae  of  higher  education  wonM 
III*  advan4'«*«I  by  a  consolidation  of  the  College  with  the  University. 
Th«*  tniMers  i>t'  Uith  institutiona  nnit(*d  in  an  application  to  the  assembly 
aokin^  that  tin*  rharternof  laith  might  be  surrendered  and  a  new  eor- 
|Miration  rr«Mt«Hl,  to  bt«  govenietl  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  composMl  of 
an  4N|ual  nuiiilK'r  taken  from  the  College  and  the  University.  TIm 
|M'titii»n  wa>  favoiably  rtM'eivi'^l,  and  tlie  assembly, on  September  SI, 
17!M.  ]»a.HMMl  ;in  art  uniting  the  rnivrraity  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  tin*  < *«illii:f,  Arademy.  and  <*haritable  School  of  Philadelphia, 
4-n*iitin^  a  n«*w  iHniMiration.  to  In*  known  as  *^The  Trustees  of  Uie  Uai- 
xiT'^itv  «»t"  INMin^vIvania.** 

I'lMin  till*  <-iiii^i]iilation  of  the  legal  interests  of  two  old  insMtutkoa 
it  w:iH  toiiiiil  lathfr  ditllrnlt  to  fflr«*ct  a  aatiafac'tory  arrangement  off  the 
intiTiial  afl';iii  -» tif  th<*  ni*w  institution.  It  was  clearly  out  of  the  ^nea- 
tinii,  nwth^  til  the  fliiancnal  mndition.  to  attempt  any  such  e 
:i-i  \v<iiiM  i-iiiliniie  all  the  pmfeasora  and  teachers  who  had  been 
n«*«  tt-il  uitii  till*  fiht  r4»nci:e  and  the  abort  IivinI  State  University; 
M't  rlifn-  urn*  riMMYUH  whv  s<ime  effort  aliould  1»e  mn<Ie  that  wonld 
iiK  lu«li-  A^  III  iii,\  fif  thiMii  III  tht*  new  M-hrme  aa  far  aa  ita  purpose  wottM 
|M-iin)t.  NMruiti,sran«ling  the  diffllrulty  of  the  plan  a  reorganisation 
u  ,1^  tiii.ill\  •«•  •  tiitd  wliirh  in  a  nieaMin* miIvc^I  tin*  prolilem.  Rxrlnding 
rlic  «  ll.llIr.l^!••  S«-liiM»I.tlii>r<*  were  tola*  three  "de|i;irtiuents''^be  ArtS| 
I  .i\%.  .ii'il  Ml ij!.  luv.  Th«<  I>f|Kirtnient  of  Arta  in«'Iud«Ml  Ave  separate 
s,  )hmi|>«  iii.i|«  !  Mil-  «*.in*  ut*  ^\\  pmfeasora  and  ni*4-c*aaary  aMaiatants.  In 
rill  l'l::l"  <<pli>  >i  li«M»K  ihi*  iiin-liMiA  of  thi*  i*oll««i;e,  there  were  tii  Iw  two 
|iiiiti-^-iii ..  iiiii- lit  Natural  rhiln^iphy,  tin*  <itlirr  of  Moral  Pbibisophy* 
tliK'  l«»m   ii'iu.uiun;:  M'hoola  wcrei*a«*h  to  haves  distinct  |ifvfessor;  tht 
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Oraminar  Sobool,  a  professor  of  Latin  aiiil  Greek;  the  Matliematical 
School,  a  professor  of  mathematics;  the  Kuglish  Hchool,  a  professor  of 
KDglish  ami  belles-lettres;  and  the  German  School,  a  professor  of  Ger- 
man and  oriental  lani^nages.  To  fill  these  six  professorships,  three 
imlividnals  were  chosen  out  of  each  of  the  former  faculties,  in  con- 
formity with  the  provision  of  the  act  of  union  by  which  the  trustees 
were  bound  to  sele<*t  theoftlcers  of  the  new  Tniversity  equally  from  the 
two  seminaries.  The  result  was  that  but  two  of  the  late  professors 
were  omitted — Dr.  Smith,  of  the  College,  and  Dr.  Magaw,  of  the  Uni- 
versity; the  former,  owing  to  age  and  infirmities  and  probably  the 
presence  of  a  little  of  the  old  political  animosity,  quietly  withdrew, 
while  the  latter,  fearing  that  he  might  stand  in  the  way  of  his*  friend 
Dr.  Andrews,  who  was  afterwards  ele<*ted  vice- provost,  de<*lined  a  nom- 
ination. To  complete  the  organization.  Dr.  John  Kwing.  who  filled  the 
chair  of  natural  philosophy  and  who  had  been  the  provost  of  the  State 
University,  wavs  elected  provost  of  the  new  institution. 

The  Gennan  Scho<»l  was  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  of  the  (Tcrman 
Society  and  of  the  old  University  authorities  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Gennan  i>opulation  of  the  State,  (iennan  had  lu'en  a  prominent  study 
in  the  UoUege,  and  in  ITHTi  a  professorship  was  (Tcated  to  carry  on 
instniction  in  the  same  tongue  thn>ughont  the  whole  University  course. 
The  i)roject,  though  promising  suc(*ess  at  first,  did  not  succeinl.  The 
numlN'r  of  (lerman  students  in  17?<5  was  IM),  l»eing  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  Knglish  students,  but  the  next  year  it  had  dwindle^l  down 
to  six.  In  17S8  the  Department  was  ch>se4l,  and  the  same  year  saw 
the  Oldening  of  the  German  College  in  Lancaster  County,  now  known 
as  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

The  Law  Department,  like  the  Medical  Scho<»l,  was  the  first  institn- 
tiou  of  its  kind  in  America.  It  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Uollege  authorities,  hnui  after  the  revival  of  that  institution,  to  provide 
legal  instniction  for  all  those  who  were  desirous  of  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  iH'ofession.  In  ITIM)  the  Trustees  of  the  Uoll«»ge  elei't<Hl 
the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  a  memlwr  of  the  board  and  one  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States,  Professor  of 
Law.  From  this  dates  the  birth  of  the  present  Law  ScImmiI  of  the 
University. 

During  Dr.  E wing's  term  as  provost  then-  wen*  but  few  <*hange8, 
one  of  the  most  imfxirtant  being  the  removal  of  the  I'niversity  from  its 
old  home  on  Fourth  Rtn*et  to  a  site  nearer  the  center  of  the  eity.  In 
171M  the  Ij4»gislatun»  of  IVnnsylvania  a]»propriated  money  for  the 
en»<*tion  of  a  buihiing  to  !w  usimI  as  the  residenee  of  the  President  of 
the  Unite«l  States.  A  l«)t  of  ground  was  iNuight,  situateil  on  the  west 
side  of  Xiiilh  street  and  extending  fnun  Market  to  Chestnut  streets, 
uptin  whieh  was  en»4*ted  what  was  then  4*onsidered  a  very  handsfune 
nnmsion.  Though  the  lious4»  had  lN*en  built  expressly  for  the  use  of 
Wa-ihington,  he  never  <MTupie<l  it,  as  it  was  not  flnisUe^l  until  1707.  and 
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I^reniiliMif  AdamH,  dcM'linin^  to  rec-eive  favorH  fVoiii  the  Leiriidstani 
would  not  iUM-ept  it.  There  beiiif?  no  use  for  the  buildings,  they  wen 
Mild  at  |inl>li<*  aiietion  in  March,  18tlO,  and  Ixmght  by  the  UniTenity 
for^ll.irHi,  Ifss  than  half  their  oriKitial  oiMt.  After  Home  neceiuuuy 
alteration.H,  the  de|mrtnieutM  were  finally  tninMferre«I  to  their  ni«w 
qnartiTH  in  th«*  sprintf  of  18(1:!,  where  they  remained  nearly  thre»> 
quarters  of  a  <*entury.  The  same  year  I>r.  Kwing  died,  and  it  waa  not 
until  1H07  tliHf  his  gneceAsiir  was  ehoHen  in  the  |ierson  of  Dr.  John- 
Mr!  >«iwe]K  mIio  the  year  1»efore  had  been  ele4*te<l  profeenor  of  natural 
|ihih»Ho]ihy.  Three  years  had  siiireely  elu|»se<l  liefure  Dr.  3le1Kiwell 
was  fon-til  i(»  lesion  tlmuigh  ill  health  and  the  tniateeM  were  embar* 
nissi-cf  wlioin  to  t'h«M>si*  for  his  suoeessor.  Dr.  Andrews,  who  had  liceii 
vi<*«*|iniV(i*«t  tor  nearly  twonty  years  in  the  Tollege  and  in  tbeUni* 
versit  V,  was  el«*rti*d  provost  in  1H]0.  Owiuf;  to  ill  health,  he  too  waa 
roniiN'llf  il  fo  r<*si)(n  and  the  Itev.  Fre«Ierii*k  lieaseley  waa  elected  aoa- 
ressor  in  .liilx,  I.S|:i. 

Hy  tht*  tinM*  of  the  elei'tion  of  Mr.  lU^aaley  the  (-ondition  of  the  Ual- 
ver?«ity  wa^  far  from  lN*inf;  satisfactor>'.  Tliough  the  Me^lical  I>epari> 
nii-nt  rontiniieil  to  f;row,  the  College  I >e|Mirtnient  receive«l  feweratudenta 
evi-iy  y«*ar.  In  171M  there  were  but  twelv«*  studentitin  the  two  hiKfaeat 
rhisM's  <  »f  t  lit*  t  *olh*};e,  the  nunilH*rs  qualifle<l  to  U*  inwluateil  were  in  aer- 
mil  ihstan«>«-^  ^o  A^w  that  it  was  deemed  unnc«M*saary  and  impolitic  to 
hold  roninifnrcnH*nts,and  when  thepnu*ti(*<*of  eimferring  degieca  pab- 
licly  >va^  n*snni«««K  it  not  nnfreniuently  ha|i|)eni*<I  that  only  Ave  or  «ix 
indi\i«lii;iN  ii|»|M»arefl  as  candidates  for  the  honom.  The  inatitntioii 
riinit*  to  hv  H-KardtMl  as  a  seminar}*  of  inferior  )?rade«  and  undonbteilly 
had  f:ill«*n  iN'liind  many  others  of  which  it  had  enjoyed  the  anq 
tii>nc«l  |>n'«'«*«lfnri*.  In  IMlo  a  n-«»r|:anization  of  the  ToUege  waa 
licfl  thr«Mif;li.<loiii;r;i^-.iy«jththes4i  ealh^l  **H4'hiM)ls«**  and  arranging Ibe 
students  into  fhr«*4*  clasaes:  freshman,  j union  and  senior.*  The  rar- 
rHulnni  u:i<«  iiHNliti«-<l  and  rearranp*4l.  and  in  jicneral  ma«le  to 
to  rh«>  lM•^v  i-oiidirionH  which  had  ari^-n  since  the  cqieningof  the 
rur\.  Iliit  ill  one  din*4'tion  the  HHirfpniization  s«>riouHly  weakened  Ike 
riillr^f  Mi  th.it  If  alHilishi*<l  the  last  remnant  of  PranklinV  plan  tira 
liberal  Kiiu'Ii^li  e«lucation.  Tp  to  1H]0  the  pntfesMirship  of  BagUah 
.ind  lH>]lf^  letrii-**  WAS  nominally  on  a  fi  Nit  in;;  with  the  other  pitrfka- 
^•»rslii)iH.  hilt  u.i««  ill  fa^'t  n*^anl«««l  a.«i  ««omethin^  of  wi  litth'  inpnrtaoee 
tt*  the  rtii\er<«it>  that  it  i'<iiild  In*  aiNilishi'tU  and  with  it  went  what 
u.i<.  Utr  ft  rhi-  Kuf^linh  sehool.  In  1>«17  Mr.  Tharles  W.  Hare  at- 
tifii|itiMl  fii  r«\ive  the  Department  of  I«siw,  which  had  lieen  neglected 
HiiM«-  rlif  ili-.ith  of  .liistiei*  \VilH«in.  Althtiui;h  it  was  something  of  a 
niti-i  r%^.  thf  priiii*ri  uas  aliantloni*<I.  to  In*  at  tempt  4*41  apiiu  aonie  thirty 
>iMi  ^  I.iTi ! .  Till*  \«*ai-  pri*eeiliii|«.  rh**  |ici«ird  4tf  Tnistees  created  a  new 
fli-p.uriMfiit  lit  In-  deviiif«l  to  the  Hfiii|\  i»f  natural  S4*ienc^.  Thiade- 
partiiifnr  \\a^  ••r;:aiii/i*«t   wiih  five  profeMwrrs, and  annual  couraea  of 

>htinl>  a(\^t  ihMi  A  ffltnnh  T««r  «■«  mMmI  to  tbr  rolbgv 
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lectures  to  be  publicly  delivered  were  required  by  the  regulations. 
The  course  of  instruction  embraced  natural  philosophy,  botany,  natural 
history,  mineralogy,  chemistry  api^lied  to  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and 
comparative  anatomy.  The  support  given  by  the  public,  however,  was 
not  sufticient  to  compensate  for  the  eitbrts  put  forth,  the  professors 
were  badly  paid,  and  the  department  soon  fell  into  neglect.  It  was 
alN>lished  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  in 
1824,  which  rendered,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  such  a  department  in 
the  Tniversity  "unnecessary." 

Mr.  Heasley  resigne<l  in  1S2S,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Dc  Lancey.  During  the  five  years  of  Dr.  De  Lancey's  provostship  a 
spirit  of  progress  iiervaded  the  University.  When  he  was  elected,  in 
1828,  thei*e  were  but  twenty-one  students  in  the  College  Department, 
but  by  1833  the  number  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
Galled  to  other  work,  he  was  succeedinl  by  Dr.  John  Ludlow,  who  rc- 
miuned  in  office  to  1853.  Among  the  services  which  Dr.  Ludlow  ren- 
dei-ed  the  University  was  the  interest  taken  in  the  second  revival  of 
the  Law  Department — thiM  time  successful — under  the  influence  of 
Judge  Sharswood.  Henry  Vethake  was  elected  to  succei»d  Dr.  Ludlow 
in  1853,  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Daniel  K.  Goodwin  in 
1860.  Dr.  GkxKlwin  was  instrumental  in  strengthening  the  spirit  of 
instniction  and  bringing  ab<mt  an  air  of  discipline,  from  the  lack  of 
which  the  University  was  suffering.  A  new  department,  that  known 
as  the  Auxiliary  Department  of  Me^Iicine,  was  founded  in  1805,  through 
the  liberality  of  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  who  provide<l  for  its  maintenance 
during  his  lifetime  and  its  endowment  aflter  his  death.  Owing  to  his 
interent  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  Dr.  Goodwin  was  led  to  resign  in  1808, 
when  Dr.  Charles  J.  Stille  was  elected  his  successor. 

With  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Goodwin  the  old  W'^gime  of  University 
adminfstration  came  to  an  end.  From  Ewing^s  day  down  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  Still«'*^over  three-tpiarters  of  a  century — the  spirit  of  that 
administration  had  been  that  of  the  old  traditional  <*ollege.  Now  and 
then  there  had  In^^n  a  little  burst  of  enthusiasm,  as  under  Beash^v 
and  DeT^ncey.  only  to  fall  into  the  old  metluMls,  the  ohl  ideas,  and 
the  old  pur]N>ses  of  what  was  then  considereil  the  scheme  of  higher 
e4lu(*ation  in  America. 

Dr.  Stille  \uu\  lH»en  elo4'te<l  prof«»ssor  of  English  literature  in  18015, 
and  the  spirit  with  whieh  he  cntenNl  u]xin  his  work  soon  brought  him 
to  1m*  r<M*ogniz<Ml  as  the  man  who  c4Mild  undertake  the  nsirganization  of 
the  Tniversity,  and  make  it  in  fiM't  as  well  as  in  name  what  it  ]>retend<Ml 
to  1h*.  The  <>ondition  of  the  University  was  dis<*ouraging  when  Dr. 
Stille  was  elected  pnivost  in  1808.  The  course  of  study  in  the  College 
Department  Wiis  substantially  that  whi<'h  hail  been  intnxIuc«Ml  by  Dr. 
Smitli  into  the  old  ToUege  of  Philadelphia  in  1755.  Several  efforts 
had  lNH*n  nnide,  es|NM*ially  in  lS42-*43  thn»ugh  Bishop  Potter,  to  revise 
thecurrieulum  and  give  it  more  breadth,  but  they  n*sult^d  in  failure, 
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uikI  wvrt*  (lenuuiired  an  atteupto  t(>  *^GeniiaiiiJBe*'oiir  Ameriean  eol- 
1«-Ki*i«!  Oni*  fait  alone  will  illuKtrat^*  tho  dejntw  of  pablii*  iutaroit  in 
tb«*  f7llivf^^ity.  For  more  than  ei|;hty  yeara  berora  Dr.  8U1U  became 
firovoHt  tli«*  Tni versify  hud  nMi*iviHl  but  one  douation,  that  of  Mr. 
Elliot  CresM»ii  of  ^.^INNi,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  aid 
in  the  instruftion  of  drawing;,  a  subject  which  waa  not  then  in  the^ 
rniver.Hity  courKe  of  Htudy. 

The  tiri«t  ^xk-aX  chauge  waH  the  revision  of  the  cnrriciiliini  and  tlie 
intrtMbn-tion  of  the  elective  HVHteui  of  studies.  Tliis  waa  proposed  in 
llet-enilier,  lHG4i,  wart  adopted  by  the  Boani  of  Trustees,  and  went  into 
o|MTation  Se|»t4MiilH*r,  1867.  The  board  at  the  same  time  began  to  look 
to  thcAtren^theiiingof  the  tlnaueial  side  of  tlie  University, and  appointed 
a  r<»inuiittee.  with  Mr.  John  Welsh  sis  chairman,  to  priM-ure  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  ^ri4N»,0Uli.  rnfortunately  for  the  University,  Mr.  Welsh 
wiis  4al]<Nl  to  tin*  ( *ourt  of  8t.  James  and  the  community  did  not  respond 
to  the  a|)|H*al  fur  endowment.  In  the  spring  of  IMH,  Mr.  NatlianM  B. 
Brown  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  l>osird  a  plan  by  which  he  tiuraght 
the  en«lounienf  fund  could  be  complet4Hl.  Ue  proiioned  lliat  the  city 
should  1m*  a<«kc4l  t^i  sell  to  the  University  for  a  nominal  compenaation 
twenty  five  or  t  liirty  sM*n*s  of  the  almshouse  farm  in  West  Philadelphia^ 
a  |N)rrion  of  wliirh  might  In*  nse<l  us  a  site  for  the  erection  of  baikUnga 
suitabh'  f«»r  the  ]lll»INl^4Nl  and  enlarged  system  of  instmction  indnding a 
S<*ientlth*  Srh«Ni|,  and  that  the  rest  might  be  sold  as  oci*aaion  ahoold 
|ires«*nt  and  tlit*  }inH'e«*ds  tie  ikiiiI  into  the  endowment  ftind.  The 
KiKird  acteil  iniitieiliately  u|K>n  this  suggestion,  and  at  a  meeting  heU 
in  .Fune,  1S4W,  a]>|N»int4*d  a  s|ie«'ial  committee  to  inquire  into  the  ezpe- 
<lieht'y  of  ppHttring  a  new  site  for  the  University  buildings. 

The  ri'sults  i»f  the  Ialii»rs  of  this  s|MH-ial  committee  were  gratiiying  to 
all  the  fiien«U  of  the  University,  alth«mgh  it  had  not  been  able  to  i 
:lh  niiirh  iis.oi.Ht.iuti*  fn»ni  the  rity  as  had  lK*en  ho|M*d  for.  One 
ate  result  wa^  the  |>a.'«>age  of  an  ordinance  by  the  city  oonncOa  grant- 
in»r  tt-n  aiies  .if  l.inil  in  West  Philadelphia,  at  #H,tNiO  |»er  acre.  Piepi^ 
ration^  urrt*  iii.ule  innu«*<l lately  for  the  erection  of  the  University  bofld- 
iii^H.  I*l.iii*«  ii>r  new  Imihlings  wen*  |>n*p;ire«l  by  Professor  Bidkaidi off 
the  rniVfiMty  .iikI.  at\er  niiMlitleation  to  suit  the  rinnmstanow  and 
tliv  tiiLiiii  i.il  «oriilitiiin  of  the  t'niver«ity«  were  put  into  ezecntionv  and 
the  r«>inii  srniii'  iif  t'ollfp*  Hall  wtis  laid  in  June,  1^71.  Following 
ii|Hin  till"*.  M.ii«  h  '»,  ls7*i,  wan  the  ;uloptioii  by  the  Board  of  a  plan  to 
iiiti^Miii/i  till-  ht|Mrtuient  of  Arts  ;ind  t^*  e.<«tablish  a  Ilepartnent  of 
S«  ii-iii  t*  V\\**\\  w  l.itfi  a^  the  **Toune  St-ientitie  ScIkniI**  in  recognition  of 
ttif  ;:itt  tiiitii  rite  t-^tate  of  Mr.  John  11.  Towne.  In  July  of  the  aame 
>«-.ii.  Th«  |ii««|Mir>  ai  Ninth  antM'he*»tnnt  st  n^t^t  a  was  Mihlti>  the  United 
Sr  itf*  4ifM  rnnit-iit,  anti  a«|(liti«»nal  funds  wen*  thus  sectired  for  the  ensc- 
ti>*ii  1*1  till-  Tiill.  ;;••  lititlflihtf.  uhii-h  W.I-  tini-hwl  and  dedicated  Che  fal- 

UiW  III;;  Sf|i(i*|llU*t  . 

In  i^Tu  thf  li-;;i^Liturttliad  appn»|iriate«l  |10U,OOU  upon  the  futtditjon 
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tbat  ^2/H).00()  more  should  he  raisnl  and  the  eiitiro  Hiiin  be  spent 
upon  a  general  hospital  whieh  was  to  niainuiin  at  least  two  hundriMl 
free  beds,  lii  187.'^  an  additional  appropriation  of  $1<N),0()0  waa  niade 
for  the  same  pnr|Kk$e  ni)on  thi'  same  condition.  The  pant  of  land 
whieh  tin*  city  ha*!  niaile  in  1870  was  inereaseil  by  5j  acres  in  1872,  for 
the  erecticm  of  the  hospital.  Four  years  fnmi  the  first  appropriation  by 
the  h^>ci>«Hiture  the  hospital  was  completinl,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its 
hi8tory  the  Meilieal  DeimrtrntMit  had  the  means  of  carrying  on  an  im- 
portant part  of  its  work  which  had  previously  suffered  from  hick  of 
proper  clinical  facilities. 

Another  addition  to  the  Tniversity  was  the  I)e]>artment  of  Music, 
establisluHl  in  1877,  and  int4;nded  as  a  sch<M>l  for  advanced  students 
who  desire<l  to  add  to  the  mere  ability  to  reail  an<l  i>erform  music  a 
scientific  a<*quaintiince  with  harmony  and  counterpoint. 

As  a  necessary  out|prowth  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment came  the  orpuiization,  in  1878,  of  the  Department  of  Den- 
tistry. This  department  is  one  which  commands  the  estimation  of  pro- 
fessicmal  men,  and  durinj?  the  twenty-four  years  of  its  existence  has 
Bucx!eede<l  in  securing  a  reputation  which  is  second  to  none  in  America. 

One  other  imi)ort4int  change  during  the  ailministration  of  Dr.  Still6 
was  the  abcdition  of  the  n*maining  feature  of  the  old  corporation  ot 
175^) — the  Charitiible  School.  All  that  renniined  of  the  old  Acailemy 
had  been  abolished  many  years  before,  but  owing  to  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  Charitable  Sch<K)l  it  still  remained  in  existence,  not 
doing  by  any  means  the  work  intende<l  for  it  by  its  founders.  On 
May  1,  1877,  a  i*ommi(t4»e  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  made  a  it>port 
t4)  that  iNNly  in  which  it  advised  that  the  school  l>e  discontinued  on 
July  1, 1877.  They  further  ret'ommended  that  the  gratuitous  instruction 
to  be  pn)vide4i  for  out  of  the  trust  funds  hehl  by  the  University  for  that 
puriN)se  shouhl  hereafter  be  given  in  the  Tollegi*  buihling  in  West 
IMiiladelphia;  that  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  trustees,  male  indi- 
gent stud<*nts  under  twenty-one  yearsof  age  shouhl  be  admitt^Ml  to  the 
Department  of  Arts  and  the  Towne  Si'ientific  School,  uncb'r  such  regula- 
ti<»ns  as  might  Im*  framed  by  the  provost  for  such  admission,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Committees  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  on  the  Arts  I  )epart- 
nieiit  and  the  Towne  Scientific  84*h<N>l,  as  admission  to  either  of  said 
de|>artments  might  nM|uire;  that  the  Connnittet*  on  Huildings,  Estates, 
and  rn»|N'rty  be  authorized  and  re<|ueste4l  to  rent  the  s<!Ihm)1  building 
<»n  the  h)t  on  Fourth  strtH»t.  near  Arch  street,  for  such  us4' as  they  nniy 
deem  pro|R»r,  the  rent  receiveil  therefnnn  t4)  bt*  appro]iriatcd  for  gratui- 
t«ius  instruction.  This  r(*i)ort  was  adopte<l  and  the  Charitable  School 
ceas4*<l  to  exist. 

The  fourte4»n  years  during  which  Dr.  Stills*  was  provost  s;iw  many 
imiH>rtant  rlmnges.  No  man  since  William  Smith  had  brought  into  the 
otlice  of  pn»vost  such  energy,  such  zeal  for  the  pr<»motion  of  the  inter- 
ests uf  the  University  and  the  intelkH^tual  life  of  the  community  iu 
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ila>>  of  itj«  usc'fiilii«*iift«  baA  fallen  from  the  levd  of  a  rational  HyAtem  to 
that  of  11  uHH'haiiical  routine,  and  haa  thna,  fki>ni  lack  of  tliouKbt,  come 
to  In*  If  iiifiMiiiihHl  with  the  essential  and  permanent,  that  any  ohangis 
however  a^M-ordaut  with  previous  history,  seems  to  fiartake  of  the 
nutun-  of  a  revolution,  and  to  lietokeii  a  complete  severanoeof  histiiric 
M>(|ui*nrc.  It  may  Im*  that  the  innovators  have  a  like  inadequate  notion 
of  their  own  work :  that  they,  too,  mistake  for  permanent  in  their  own 
sehcnie  wliut  ih  hut  temporary,  and  rati*  for  teniiiorary  in  the  scheme 
what  woiihi  rrf«»nu  sf»metbin|c  that  is  permanent,  but  time  will  take 
cbarp*  of  this,  and  will  surely  rectiiy  tlieir  mistakes.  An  educational 
institution  is  not  a  fabric  to  lie  taken  up  or  pulled  down  or  rebuilt,  or 
fuudami'iitally  remoileled.  It  is  a  m^iwtli  with  its  rui>ts  in  the  past^  and 
the  only  way  to  break  with  that  iiast  Ik  t4i  kill  the  institution  itself, 
and  with  it  probalily  the  innovations  iinifNised. 

A  f<-4*lin>;  that  the  time  haul  eonniin  the  fnn^wth  of  the  Milony  when  a 
deteniiine«l  i*tlort  wsm  to  lie  ma«le  to  pmvide  itH  eitixeus  with  the  means 
of  «Hluration  at  h«»nu\  in  onler  that  a  sufficient  number  of  iini|ieriy 
tniiiii**!  men  nii^bt  In*  at  hauid  to  supply  the  increasing  neei^of  iutelli* 
fCent  inugi>tr.it«vH,  nien*hantH,  teai^hers,  and  citisens,  and  a  sense  that 
JiiHt  then,  and  ]N*rliapH  for  some  time  t4i  iimie,  public  provision  was  not 
likely  to  In*  niad<*  to  meet  this  want,  led  a  number  of  the  public  qiirited 
citizens  ni  Philadelphia,  with  Fnuiklin  unioncr  them,  to  lay  their  hands 
tfi  tlie  work  of  estaldishiiiK  an  Academy.  Ilaviufr  themselves  Uberally 
Huhs4*rilN*4l  til  th«*  aeeesmiry  funds  and  si^cured  other  private  aubscrip- 
tion^,  )n*>IiI«*h  a  >um  of  £2(N)  and  an  annual  contribution  of  £80  fttan 
the  idiinril  of  riiihulelphia,  and  £100  mon'  fttini  merrbanta  in  Londcm, 
the  trnsii*4-s  ivii  able  tii  annount*e  for  Junimry,  17/iO,  the  opeoingof  an 
arail«*iii\ .  **  \VlH*i«*in  youth  will  !h*  taught  l4itin,  Ctreek,  Knglish, French, 
and  t  MTniah  lan^ua^eN  higic  and  rhetoric,  also  writing,  arithmetic,  mer- 
rliaiii<«*  a<-«-i»nnt'«,  ge«mu*try,  algebra,  snr^'eying,  gauging,  astninomy, 
ilrawin^  in  |NT.H|N*«*tive,  aiui  other  inatlieniatieal  science's,  with  uatomi 
and  nK*4*liahi«'  |ihihHMipliy,  ete.,  agn*eable  to  the  (^institution  heretolbre 
publisht**!.  at  the  rate  of  £4  |N*r  annum  and  HMhillings entrance.**  Aa 
tli«*  |M|wa  till*  trustees  addn*ssed  to  the  mm  mon  council  of  l*hilailel|>bia 
slifiws,  aiitl  .!<«  lit.  Smith,  the  first  pmv^Mt,  expn*Hsly  testifies  in  his 
hi«iiiiH  :if-roiiii(  of  the  foundation,  an  element  of  danger  was  feltatthia 
tiiiif  to  iir  |irt"Miit  ill  the  nipifl  intlux  of  mm- Knglish  cohinista,  the  <  ter- 
tii.iiis,  uliM  ti.i\f  h'ft  so  de4*|»  a  mark  u|Nin  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ir  u.i^  ii«i(  **u\\  ii«feH!«;iry  to  |»rovid«*«'<lucat«*4|  men  for  magistrutem et<*., 
Iiiif  it  u.i^  iiii|MTatjve  early  to  M*t  in  o|H*ratiim  some  intlueiM-e  that 
^hiMiM  litiii::  till'  ro]oiii<»t'«  iiiti»  unit\  and  harmony:  the  ttemians  must 
ih    AiilIh  i/t-il.  at  leant  ^»  tar  a*«  to  Irad  them  to  eimipn*hend  the  insft- 

riiir .iiiil  rr.iihfioii<«  of  thi*  |H*»i|ile  aiiioii);8t  whom  they  hud  eiinie  tii 

h\i'.  .itiil  r*i  liaiHtiLitt*  them  tip  thi*  tiit>u^ht  that  tlu\v  and  tlie  English 
.iiiiiiiMl  I  ill- III  ui-n-  to  form  one  |M-«iple  in  mind  and  heart  as  well  us  in 
//.i////.i//f*ij.  .ifffi  ho  ni«*an*«,  it  wai*  ^een,  i*ouid  be  so  eflfectual  to  this 
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As  early  as  1743,  Fninkliti,  as  he  tells  ns  in  his  Autobkigraphy,  I 
skettshed  :t  plan  for  a  aeliool  designed  by  him  to  wiiiiplet«  the  series  of  1 
those  public  institntions  whieli  Im?  thought  esnential  for  jiromoting  tlia  f 
prosperity  of  the  Province.'     After  the  plan  had  been  laid  aside  f'nr  u  1 
few  yearri,  in  1749,  having  obtained  lh«  <'0<"ii)cratioii  of  several  of  Uin.J 
friends,  he  priiitwl  a  pauipUh't  eotitlwl.  Proposals  Ueliitive  to  the  Bdil- . 
eatioR  of  Youth  in  l^eimsylvaiiia,  and  took  eare  that  it  giioald  be  t 
t«nsivoly  oirenlated.    A  meeting  of+he  most  influeutial  dtizeus  having  I 
been  called,  it  was  decided  to  organize  an  Aiiademy,  and  24  persous,  ( 
among  the  most  considerable  of  the  Province,  were  associated  together  I 
as  a  board  of  trnsteen  to  manage  its  coneems,    This  was  on  the  13th  ( 
of  November,  1749.    These  gentlemen  raiHod  amnnfj  themsi'lvos  and  \ 
theii-  friend.-i  toward  tlie  endowment  of  the  Academy  a  subs^-ription  of  I 
£800  a  year  for  Ave  yeartt.    The  corporation  of  the  city,  taking  Into  1 
consideration  the  nnnierous  advantages  tha  city  nonld  rc«p  by  such  a  I 
seminary,  voted  £-(HI  U)  be  paid  at  once  to  the  trnst*'es,  and  £100  1 
a  year  for  five  yeara.    Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  trustees  to  begin  their  ^ 
work,  that  tliey  anticipated  the  payment  of  thi'se  subscriptions  by  Ijor-  ' 
rowing  for  the  use  of  the  Acaflemy  on  their  joint  bond,  jCS(HI,     They  1 
were  fortunate-  in  securing  for  the  Academy  the  building  which  had  [ 
been  erected  a  few  years  before  by  the  admirers  of  the  Rev.  tieorge  j 
Whitefield.    Thin  bnilding  was  erected  for  the  charity  school  which  we 
estnblisheil  in  1740,  and  nicidciiliilly  to  serve  as  a  place  of  worship  whe 
thatcclebratedmanslmuld  liajipcii  tube  in  l'iii];idt'liihi!L,;ii]<t  nwd  for  Ids  ' 
iDtnistrations  that  woivi'iiicnt  iicrnmiLioiliition  which  harl  been  reflised  J 
him  in  the  chmrlies  of  tljc  city.    Tin-  critlniMasai  exciti^I  by  Wliitefield  ] 
contsiderably  :ibi<tcd.  the  buililin^'  Icid  not  been  puid  for,  and  an  arrange-  ' 
_inentwasmadeb,v  which  the  i»ro|jerty  in  I'Viurtli  street  below  An;li  street  I 
was  conveyed  to  the  trustees  of  the  Academy  on  their  undertaking  to 
pay  the  debt  on  the  bnihiiug,  and  agreeing  that  a  i>ortion  of  it  should 
always  be  set  »i)art  for  the  ixicasional  use  of  itinerant  ministers.    Tlie 
alterations  required  to  render  the  building  suitrtble  to  its  new  purpose 
were  HO  expensive  that  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1751  i 
that  it  was  occnjiicd  by  the  Academy,     Ilcre  Latin  was  taught  by  Dr. 
Francis  Allison,  English  by  David  .Taoics  Dove,  and  iiinthematics  by  J 

'See  p.  215;  <.Wi^.2^ 
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a8  the  institution  of  such  »n  a<*a(leniy  wiienco  ii  supply  of  properly- 
traiiKHl  toiwhers,  and  it  mi^rht  be  prea4'her,rt  as  well,  eould  be  put  forth 
lunon^  thes<'  dan^enms,  ]>ecause  foreign,  elements.  It  is  not  a  matter 
for  surprise,  therefore,  to  lind  both  Franklin  and  Dr.  Sniith  aetively 
iutereste^l  a  little  later  in  the  work  of  th<»  society  for  edueating  the 
(ternians  in  IN»nnsylvania.  The  work  of  tliis  socriety  was  distinct  from 
that  of  the  <  'olle^e,  but  the  relation  of  the  College  to  it  Wiis,  and  was  in- 
tend(*<l  to  be,  more  intimate  than  a  merely  pei*soual  one  thrtm^rh  its 
provost  and  most  eminent  trustee.  The  society  was  n^viled  to  meet 
the  exi^4»n<*ies  of  the  moment,  but  there  can  be  but  little  ihmbt  that 
lN>th  Franklin  and  Dr.  Smith  hopiMl  and  exi>e<*te<l  that  the  growth  of 
the  Oolh»ge  would  render  the  existence  of  a  separ.ite  soriety  unnwes- 
sary,  or  at  any  rate  would  tuniish  them  with  the  tejichers  that  Just  then 
they  wei*e  com]M.*lled  to  take  where  they  couhl  Und  them.  The  Tniver- 
sity  of  IVnusylvania,  it  may  be  fairly  ssiid,  had  its  birth  in  a  scheme 
for  what  we  have  lately  learned  to  call ''university  extension."  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  instruction  in  the  (ierman  lan^ua^e  that  was 
oftereil  in  the  pn)S|HH'tus  of  the  new  Ac^ulemy.  It  will  acTOunt  also  for 
some  other  ptH*uliar  fsM'ts  to  be  related  farther  on. 

1  haveanticipate<l  chronological  order  in  using  the  term**  C-ollef^e;"  but 
ac4*ording  to  Dr.  Smith's  explicit  statem<*nt,  the  views  of  the  trustees  did 
not  stop  with  the  establishment  of  an  Academy;  it  was  their  idea  to  es- 
tablish this  at  ]e:Lst,  and  then  to  feel  their  way  towanls  something 
higher;  a  College  it  was  ho)HHl,  might  bi».  reared  on  the  basis  of  the 
Academy,  if  it  shouhi  succee<l  in  demonstrating  it^  usefulness  and  so  win 
its  way  to  favor  and  patronag(\  Thre<5  ye^irs  atler  the  opening  of  the 
academy,  a  pamphlet  entithnl  **A(ieneraI  Iilea  of  the  College  of  Mi- 
rania,*'  written  by  the  Rev.  William  Smith  and  intendtMl  as  a  **  sketch 
for  a  pro|M>s4Ml  college  in  New  York,"  was  s<»nt  by  its  author  to  Frank- 
lin, thtMi  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  newly  founded 
Arad(*my.  This  pampldet  produci^il  a  markc^^l  eft'ect  on  Franklin,  and 
1«mI  to  a  c(irn's|KUidence  lietween  him  aiul  Mr.  Smith,  which  eulminat<Ml 
in  theap|Miinlmentof  the  latter  as  pr<»vost  of  the  College.  The  Academy 
had  pros|K*ri*4l  as  well  as  its  most  sanguine  friends  could  desire,  and  in 
July,  IT.Vi,  had  obtaine<l  fnmi  the  pniprietors  of  the  colony  a  charter 
of  incor|Hiralion  together  with  a  gitY  in  lands  an<i  money  amounting  to 
£.'5,tHM>.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  trustees  were  alre^uly  bent  on  realiz- 
in;:  :it  an  «'arly  nuunent  the  further  deveh»pmeut  of  the  project  they  had 
undertaken.  Kvidently,  t(N),they  felt  as  wist*  men  would,  that  the  proper 
h(M«l  t'or  the  College  must  Ik*  fount!  l»eforethey  t<K)k  steps  to  give  their 
Afadcniy  the  more  andiitious  name.  Their  actitm  in  this  matter  might 
well  In*  a  lesiMin  to  us  of  the  present  day  and  to  all  generations  t<»come. 
The  College  or  Cniversity  idea  must  tirst  1m*  secureil  in  the  mind  of  a 
4'om]H*teiit  administrat4ir  lN*fore  the  venture  is  made  of  issuing  any 
promiss4»ry  note  t4>  the  public;  otlierwis<%  when  the  public  demands, 
as  it  is  (entitled  to  do,  fultillmeut  of  the  promise  given,  the  means  may 
1180 17 
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not  lio  at  haml  for  paying  the  <iel>t.    rnfortunately  thin  leMon  oftlieir 
example  wan  hut  uw  wion  io  \h*  forgotteu  by  their  own  HUoeeMnnt. 

On  May  *JK  ITVt,  the  Ki'V.  Willium  8niith  (aftenranls  Or.  Smith) 
was  *'  irMlii«*t4il  pniviMt  «if  theColiege  and  AeaMlemy  of  Philadelphm.aml 
PrcifesMtr  of  Natural  PhilOHophy,**andtlie  very  next  day  he  **  eommenivil 
tesiehinu  in  th«*  phtkMiphy  chiM,  aiKo  ethieH  and  rhetoric  to  the  ail- 
vaneed  pupils."  The  utieby  Dr.  Hmith  in  hia  diary  of  the  word  ^^coUejse,** 
in  the  title Dt*  the  institution,  Hhowa  what  he  wan  es|iected  todo;  for 
the  luldition  of'  this  wunl  to  the  eorporate  title  waa  not  atitliorixed  by 
charter  until  May  N«  ITtTS,  when  authority  to  confer  degrees  wan  abo 
in'ant4*<l. 

hi  an  elalNiratt*  pa|N>n  I^r.  Smith  liaa  himaelf  net  forth  the  hiatory  of 
the  A«*ad«*iiiy  up  to  the  time  when  he  took  eliarge  of  it,  tlie  acbenie  of 
inHtnii-iioii  whirh  he  had  made  out  for  tln^  Aeaileniy  and  tlie  Collejee 
that  waM  to  stand  ufNiu  it,  and,  niun*  preeioiia  and  intereatiug  than 
them*,  valiialile  a^  they  are,  the  prineiplea  that  iniidoti  and  determined 
hia  tM'tion  in  fniniiiii;  his  Hvateni.  Aa  mif^ht  be  expei'teil — na,  iiideeily 
niuM  alwa>rt  In*  the  ram*  in  any  wiaemdienu* — the  prineipleaare  broader 
than  their  enilMNlinient  in  the  eurric*ulum.  Tlien*  ia  mueh  in  the  car- 
riruluui  that  ti>  da>  wouhl  Im*  ehanp*d,  owing  to  ultcn'il  ein*nmataiieea, 
further  d4-\eli»pnieut  of  H|MM*ial  hninchea,  a  ch*an*r  inaight  into  the  na- 
ture of  MMiit*:  hut  the  priueiplea  ataud  firm  aa  ever,  and,  inderdi  de|y 
attark. 


It  i«  li«>|M-«l  (hf  it;i\ii]  that  thr  Ktuilrnt  nay  lit»  ImI  tbninah  a  acal*  of  very 
aMriii.  till  titi;ill,v  n  mlf ml  rafuililfl*  of  tliiukinst  wriiiBg.  aud  acting  wall,  wUrli  an 
thr  cr.iiiil  «iKj«  «-i<«  fif  A  lilM*ral  mliiraltcm. 

N«iiliiii;:  •  .III  In-  |iri»|M»M^|  hy  any  •■-iM'nir  of  roUefciatr  ednratioii  but  to  lay 
arnt'r.il  lfiiiiii|.iii«iii  in  .ill  branrbeaof  lilrratnrv  ai^niay  riiable  the  yimth  %a 
thrniM'lviii  III  thii**   |i.irtiriiUr  part*  t«>  »hirh  tbrir  biiaincMa  nr  gminn  may  al|«r> 
wanU  Irutl  thfiii:   jihI  'hawv  atiytbina  !*■■  morr  olistnirtcil  tbe  advam 
•■iiiiicl  If.iiiiiTi^  tli.iii  .1  %aiu  imagination  that  a  frw  y«ari«|ient  at  cotlear  caa 
youth  4iii  li  .iii*4iltitf  tii.i^t«-ni  <»f  M-icn«-r  an  U*  alwcvhe  th«ni  ft^an  all  fnrthrr 

AihI  th«>ii;»h  wr  fUtirr  fHirwlTffv  WO  ikball  rnrirli  iNir  riNintry  with 
that  afi  IiIm  r.ill\  a*  •-<>iii|iliMhr«|.  and  arm!  on!  iiftnr  that  may  jnatly  bo 
or  iiniiii|iriiirtl.  \rt  wr  lMi|»r  that  tbr  }ontb  r<4nmitt«*d  to  iHir  rare  will, 
riilN  ;;•    ifr    ifr*  rn.ir«U.  rritt  Kiti«»lird  with  mm  h  a  |!rnrral  kaowMse  aa  la  to  bo  ■•- 
i|iiirrii  fr«itn  thf  |itiMii   In  iiir«i»  jiiid  r^rn'itra.    \\v  father  iriipi  thai  thoaa  al 
t.i«ii  i«  iKi*  f  ft^rtiiiil  tfir  ihi-  a<-i|iiifiiti<*ii  uf  noUd  oi^loni  will  ihtiik  U  tbrir  daly 
iniii«t  rji!i>n.ki  -iti-fi'  iitui  to  4troiiipli*h  ibemM-lve*  Mill  fiirlbcr  by  aiauly 
^ii«  •  in  |im  .It*  otmlv  .inil  iiiftliitiiion 

Ihi  )iii|H-  lull'  i\presM-«l.  the  value  of  whi«*h  sia  an  aim  eonataatiy 
pri-**«-tir  to  rh«*  ihiimI  «*t'  tli«*  le.irher  ran  not  la*  oven'Mtimated,  waa  uoi 
.illi»uri|  ti»  M-ni.tiii  a  ho|H\  or  even  leH  to  the  rhan«*t*a of  indivtdnal 
•  tloit  iMi  rlH-  p.iit  III'  lift-  pior«'<4S4ira.  Iii^diiiet  pniviKiiin  waa  made  lur 
it<«  iiMli.MthUi  K>  -iipplenieiitiii;:  the  eurrieulum  with  a  rtifHiHia  fiat  ^of 
rhiihr.  a|i|»tii\«d  MtitiT'^  Ml  the  \ariouH  liranrlit>H  of  liteniture,  whirli 
will  Ih'  t-a<«il\  iiinlfl-rHtiMMl  uheu  onee  a  fiuiiidation  ii»  laid  in  the  liooka 
to  In.*  uiMil  art  «'la<»«ih-M  umler  the  N>venil  ItH'turea.    Thia  lid  ia  oa|f 
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meant  a.s  a  private  library,  to  1m>  eonsiilteil  occasionally  in  tin*  lectures 
for  the  illustration  of  any  particular  i»art,  and  to  be  read  afterwards  for 
completinjrthe  whole."  This,  in  its  way,  enilMMlies  the  idea,  and  was  at 
that  tiniedoul)tless  the  only  feasible  substitute  for  |>ost-^raduate  courses 
of  study;  and  I  can  not  refrain  from  say  in  jj:  here  that  many  a  student  in 
later  days  would  have  biHjn  thanktul  for  such  an  otlicial  list,  or,  in  do- 
fault  of  that,  for  some  clear  indication  that  such  a  list  coidd  easily  tK5 
furnished  if  desired.     M<n*e  <|uestlonable  is  this: 

They  (tilt*  friiHf«»o»)  wen»  v«Ty  kimihiIiI**  tliat  th«  kiiowl«»djjt»  of  wohIr.  without 
iiinkinj;  them  Huh^MTvi('Ilt  to  th««  knowlt'd^o  of  things,  roiild  iievor  hv  roiiHidtriMl  an 
thf*  lianiH  of  ctluoation.  'ro  hiy  n  foundation  in  tin*  ]an}{iia^«'H  wan  very  ner<*H8ary  an 
]|  tirnt  Htopy  hut  without  th(»  HU{»«rHtrurturi*  of  the  HcioniH'H  wtuihl  ho  hut  of  Uttle 
iiHo  for  tho  conduct  of  life. 

The  idea  th;it  lan^uap^  is  crystallize<l  thought  in  words  and  word- 
forms,  as  well  as  in  the  concatenations  of  wonls  we  call  wMitences;  that 
literature  is  the  e.\]>ressioii  of  thought,  meditation,  and  aspiration  by 
means  of  this  thou^^ht  material,  :ind  that,  as  thought  is  of  the  innermost 
essence  of  humanity,  these,  its  out  want  sensible  nuinifestations,  must 
be  the  most  ]N»werful  instrument's  of  human  education,  was  ]N'rhaps 
hardly  to  be  i<N>ke<l  for  in  Dr.  Smitlfs  dav;  it  nniv  indee4l  be  said  that 
to  the  Kmd  <*laim  nnide  in  the  name  of  physical  science  that  in  it  is 
to  be  found  the  be-all  nnd  end-all  of  human  edu<*ation,  hns  been  in 
these  latter  days  du(»  the  clearer  |MM*ception  of  the  true  foundation  of 
literature  and  lan^ua«j4'  in  a  human  schcnu*  for  human  education.  And 
it  iscurious  to  note  tlnit  the  tirst  serious  depart ur<'  from  ]M\  Hmith^s 
S4*heme,  and  the  tn*st  nearer  approach  to  the  pres4*nt  system  lay  Just  in 
tin*  more  iiide|NMident  {Misition  that  was  ^iven  to  the  study  of  laiipniges. 
A  fart  that  strikes  one  as  curious  and  interesting  in  vic^w  of  recent  dis- 
cussions is  that  the  C*olle;;e  cours<'  as  he  laid  it  down  embra4'es  only  a 
]KTiod  of  three  years;  with  reteitMUM^  to  this  he  says:  **No  doubt  the 
term  of  three  years"  will  ap|N*ar  'M^mi  s<*anty  a  p4^ri«Ml  for  the  execution 
of  everythin;;  In-re  j>ro|>os«Hl,  and  it  must  1m»  a4*knowhMl^ed  that  a  hmpT 
|HM  i<Ml  won  hi  be  ncM*<\ssary.  Ibit  ciirumstances  must  always  be  r«»^ard<*d 
in  the  ex(»<'Ution  of  ev(»ry  plan.''  This  Siime  question  of  tlin»4»  versus 
four  years  in  the  arran;;ement  of  (\>lle;:e  work  we  shall  tind  <Mmnn^  up 
a^ain;  and  it  is  pnNif  of  the  far  reai'liin^  intluen<'e  of  IM*.  Smith  in  de- 
termining the  after  <*ours4^  of  the  Tollep*  that  we  iind  him  eit4*d  (as  an 
evident  authority)  on  ouo,  side  of  the  question  in  a  way  that  shows 
riearly  he  hail  Immmi  appealed  to  by  the  i>ther  likewise*. 

An  examination  of  thr  d(*tails  of  his  curriculum  is  )K*culiarly  interest- 
iii}:.  and  the  more  S4i  as  it  evidently  formed  the  basis  of  the  <\)lle^e 
tours4*  down  to  1H28,  and  its  intluencc  can  l»c  distin<*tly  felt  as  late  as 
\xil.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  t'ai't  that  while  s«»veral  of  the 
branches  instTted  l>y  Dr.  Smith  disap|NNired  in  the  various  HNU'^ani- 
fjiti«»ns  of  the  course  it  wjis  only  (with  one  exception)  to  re'Av\\w^\  V^Xvx 
on,  an<l  t4>  take  uiHin  themsi^lves  such  e\\\atv^\  >\\\\\  \\\^^ v^vA^^>^  ^«s^- 
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t»)iiii«*iit  .1-  ri»  )i.i^>  tm    iiiiiiivatioii?*  tli:it  savnriMl  no  Ijttli*  of  llii*  rf^voln 
tii*ii.ii>.     Oiii   •'••lli*.i;:iii'>  III'  tilt*  Wliiirtoii  S«'htMiI  siiid  of  tin*  S«*IiimiI  of 

lil(*I«i^\   li;ii|  .1  |ri:itllli;itr  |>I  rilcMM-x^Sitr  III   l^r.  Slllitll.      Till*  M'lli'llir  Ih  U\u\ 

III  tliii-i-  |i.ii.ill«l  I  iiliifiiii**.  n*pi'«*M>iiriii^  t':irli  one  of  iIm*  tliii*i*  daily  l«*r 
tilli'**.      \\:u  li  oiii'  III'  IIh'm*  nililliilis  4*vJ4|r|i!ly  ciiilinifi'S  si  (lislllirt  |iroV 

iiiri'  in  rill-  •^cJMttif  i*f  4*iliii'iiiioii.  !li«iii':li  in  tlir  mtimmI  \«*ar  tin*  MihjiH-t.H 
|iro|ii-i  III  I  111-  ^ri  •iim!  i-i»liiitiii  lia\«*  |N*rti»rrt*  ti\i*rtli»\vr(|  sli^litl>  into  tin* 
tit^l.  In  tli«-  ui'-\  liM'iiin*,  atliM-  a  prt'liniinarv  training  in  lo;:ir  ami 
nii-iafili\  •«ii-H  III  il«-\i-|ii|>  Iii<«  |Ni\v«-r>  i»f  tlioii^lii.  tli«*  Mmlrni  i>  to  In* 
l»r«>ii^]it  til  .1  kii«'^^I«*<l^«*  ami  |ii'a«*tiral  M*nsc  «if  Iii.n  |Nl^ition  a>  a  man 
aiiil  .1  I  iti/i-ii:  .iiiii  l1ii-»  liv  a  i-oiiim*  cnilM-ariii;:  rtliirs.  natnnil  aii«l  rivil 
l.iw.  .Ill  inriiMlih  Hull  !«i  ti\il  Itistoiy.  t«»  laun  ami  p»v«'rntiii*nt,  to  tracl«* 
ami  I  itniiiii'K  «-.  !•>  ilif  nimihmI  In*  i^  IimI  np  tliroii^li  an  4*\t«*mli*il  roiirsi^ 
in  iii.irliiiii.ifr< -«  iin-luilin^  ninir  MTtton>  ami  lliixions  tn  tli«>  stinly  of 
i*\rt-iii.il  ii:iriiii-  III  till'  liiaiii'lifs  of  iiMM-liaiiirs.  pliysii's,  astronomy,  nat 
iii.il  lii^riii\  nt  \  i>;:i'tali|«-H  juil  aniniaN.  4'li«*nii^lr\.  fi»<>ilN,  and  a^rirul- 
riiii*.  \N  lull-  In-  wa«»  tliii-*  LMiiiin;:  tin*  mM'i"*-»aiy  ••h'tm-ntH  for  a  projM»r 
appi«-i  i.iriiiii  i»r  lii'o  «-«iiii|itiiin  a^  a  iiirnilNT  of  tlir  liiiman  rai-i*,  ami  i\^ 
tlif  iiili.ilnr.iiit  mI'  a  UMilil.  <.ii)i|«>i'!  to  pli>Hii'al  \a\s^,  lUv  «*lnt|t*nt  in  tin* 
tliml  lt'«  riifi-  !•!  )n-iiinI  \\.|'«  ;:i'ttiii;:  a  tnilniii;:  that  >li<iiilil  ]>ri*parr  liim 
til!  tin-  iii  ri\i-  I Ai-Mitiii  li\  toni:m*  ami  piii  of  wlialt'ViT  aliilitii*r«  li«*  |nm 
>i'^him|.  Hfi  III. 1 1  rhi-  know  |ril::i*  ;:aimH|  in  t|i««  tit'>it  t%«o  ini^lit  In*  ntadi* 
a\.iil.iMi-  U*\  rill-  jimnI  of  liiiii-*flf  .iml  lii**  frlliiu<«>  !liMiti;:1i  lli«*  ^kill  sic* 
«(iiiii-*l  III  Mi<  rliini.  In  tin-  |N-iitNl  ua^  ui\«'ii  tlir  foiirnr  in  anrit*ht 
l.iit::u.i;:i-^  iml  I  •itii|Mi-*i(ioii  i-\«-f-pl  lliat  l.atin  an«l  Kiiiili'^li  r\rn*iM*4 
iNiMpiiil  il-o  Till  U]  ^\  \\\*t  tiiiii'^of  rill-  tii'-*i  |n'|i<n1  in  tlir  fn*>liiMafi 
\iMi  ;  fill-  III -r  \i.ii  u.iH  i|i'\otflil  til  HMiliiii:  till' lliail.  .hi\rnal,  l*ind:ir, 
<'ii«iii.  I.!\\.  I  i)iii  \i|!i|«-<*  III  r.iiiipiili"*>.  ami  lMoii\-iii-,  with  iN'caMonal 
ill*  l.iiii.if  h<ii<>:  l(if  -ifliiiiij  i«i  I  IntoMi- ami  tln'iiitral  ii*ai|inu  *if 'p^fiiilo) 

l.ii|iUl>iil<>.    l|tM.i*t-'«      \|H     |'«H-tlra.    All '•tot  li-'-^    l*Oftli"«.    >rliMtltin.*«     flcMIl 

t^tiiiif ili.in.  f>«l!'>'vii|  )i\  Cicfiii  pill  ^llloll••  ami  Pi'iiio-thi'iii***  ili*  t'uronu, 
wirli  I  iii'iiM'^ir ;i>ii^  III  iiiiitaf loll  ot  tin  in:  tin-  tliinl  to  iiioial  ami  li*|;al 
wiiik^  )Mi  iTi  1  uitli  fill*  **tii«lii'«  lit  till-  til -t  |n-ii«n1:  paialli'l  w  illi  t'tliirjt 
\\f  II'  !•  Ill  r;:i  '•  Tii^.  <  Ill-Ill  ill-  (Mtii-ii'«.  'I'll**!  iilaii*'«  ]M<«piitations.  Xrmi 
pli'.i '«  \),  •.  ..;  .^ii;  |i. II. till  I  u  If  h  rill- I  nil!  M*  in  lau  *»  ami  ;:ovi*rnnii*nt, 
riif...i.  I  .  .  '.  ..  I  ir..r:ii^  ill  .Inn  I'll  111  if  I'ai  i-.  Ami  attiT  thr  tir^t 
ri«l  '•  .:■..':  I.  ,  ii  (i|  iliii«  till  II  )i|iiii^lii  inrn  niM*Miii  .ifnl  liaitiioii\, 
I'l     '  '  ••    '•  •■'    •  •'•     «»i  Mill    \i.ii     W.I*    iilili/i'il    III    Inin^    till'    thrt^* 

;>•.■•'.:-'-    * '  •    '    ;■'  "I*  I    i  •  liT  i<'i>  N\  •  ••mi|hi>>it  inii-^  .mil  iln  laiii.it|on*«  oil 
•  •  •  '      _      •  <  '    •    I  !  -*     I  « '•  .!•  I  iMiiiii::  til  f  In-  |ii  iin  ipli--  i|i*\('lii|Mi|  in 

'!•     'i.    -'i  I       •         '      --!ii-r.    •   \.i!iilti.|?  iMli  iif     (hi'   *••  llrllir  |ll.lkl*«>  It   alMlll 

•  1  I    ■   .  •      '1'  ■      ■     «■  1 »'    ^'n:f  li  t.  1.1  .1  MI  \  ilt^tiiH  f  .11  III  III  la  \  in;:  it  out, 
I  1  ••       '      <  .•   '       :•  I  :  <  ': .    r ri«:ili  i .  t^ii   If   w  tiiilil    Im-    li.ifil    ti»   lin«l  Mli'li 

•  !•  '  '  !.::••••«   ;  J  III  111 .    I  I  iijli  ;: HI  <*!■.      1 1«-  wmilil  M*mi  forth 

;....'/  ^    'fi   ■     ...    i    ;.;...!     Siflj     klpi'^iiilji    n'    ( In  III '>«-|  \  i*«.   tllfll    ti'lloWH,  aild 
"/  '/■/#■  /,!'././  ..;./..    ..f   rill-   wiitli\.  mA  .l\»\«'  U^  \\\\\*.\tX   llllH  k!IO«l|««ll|Fl*  tO 
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others,  l)otli  as  tea^^hers  ami  as  wriUirs.  And  wliat  is  (equally  worthy 
of  remark,  he  wiis  not  siitisUed  with  hiyin^  down  inde]KMidrnt  eourses 
to  this  end;  tlieso  exuirses  must  interhnrk  and  mutually  supiM)rt  one 
another,  and  ultimatelv  eonver^  into  one  ftxms  as  it  were,  so  as  to  im- 
])ress  uiN»n  the  minds  of  the  youn^  in  very  praetieal  fashion  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  the  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  pve  unity  and 
sini^leness  of  puriNise  to  any  after  efforts  they  might  makr,  as  he  was 
anxi(»us  tiiey  sh<mld,  in  the  dinM'tion  of  sidfeulture. 

The  ex<*ellent  provision  he  made  for  this  further  pn)si*eution  of  study 
by  lists  of  standard  wiu'ks  has  already  iM'en  adverte<l  to.  E(|ually  re- 
markable is  tlie  eomprehensiveness  of  the  si*hem**.  If  we  repud  the 
University  as  iHMUg  what  the  mtNlern  Greeks  in  th<Mr  mistranslation 
have  called  it,  a  say£Tt<my'/ieiiv,  we  an»  surprised  to  tind  how  completely 
a  eompartuKMit  was  prepared  for  each  of  the  many  s]M'eialtics  that  have 
since  ^n»wii  fnun  the  small  j^erms  that  then  existed.  It  is  true  we  miss 
any  distinct  pn»vision  for  the  stmly  of  literature;  hut  tuie  side  of  this 
study,  the  rhetorical,  was  certainly  nmde  mu<*h  of  in  the  teachin|^<if  the 
ancient  classics  and  several  at  least  of  the  works  recommended  for 
private  n*:Mlin^,  the  8p(*ctator,  IjtM^ke,  liortl  Bacon,  Drytlen's  Essays 
and  PrefiM'es,  were  such  as  c-iiuld  ntit  fail  t4i  couununicate  more  than  a 
tinge  of  literary  culture.  So  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  therct 
was  a  se<Hl  here  fnmi  whicrli  the  study  of  English  literature  might  natu- 
i-ally  grow,  and  that  the  linguistic  and  literary  study  of  Latin  and 
<tre<>k  couhl  esisily  1m^  graft (hI  u]Mm  the  rhetori(*al  pursuit  of  them  here 
arrived  at.  As  to  the  English  tongue  indee<l,  Dr.  Smith  was  so  earnest 
in  his  ]>ersua8ion  that  it  Wiis  of  prime  importan^'e,  and  that  in  the 
English  universities  it  Inul  Ix'en  Um  unwh  neglcctinl,  that  we  may  be 
sun*,  had  he  liv(Ml  in  our  day,  he  wiuild  have  Immmi  amongst  the  most 
zealous  lalMiriTs  to  sivun>  it  a  worthy  ]ilace  in  the  college,  he  hel|N'd  to 
found.  Language  and  literary  form  weiv,  to  his  mind,  mere  instruments 
of  expression,  tiHils  that  one  might  use  clumsily  or  skillfully,  and  as  such 
only  did  they  claim  a  place  in  a  C4illege  courfiM*.  lie  was  nt>t  alont*  in 
his  view  in  thos4^  days  (there  aiv  some  who  hohl  it  yet,  the  more's  the 
pity)  and  we  nee«l  not  l)e  surprisiHl  that  his  Indiefs  tiNik  evitlent  sha|H' 
in  the  curriculum. 

Behiw  this,  hut  in  Dr.  Smitlfs  view  forming  part  of  the  College,  was 
a  Latin  and  (ireck  schiwd  in  four  forms  <ir  stages,  in  which  were  read 
Eutnipius,  Ne)ios,  Metani«)rphos4's,  Virgil,  Tiesar,  Sallust,  Horace,  Ter- 
ence, Livy,  the  Grei'k  Testament,  Lucian,  and  Xenoph«»n  or  Homer. 
In  the  last  ft>nu  English  writing,  original  (themes,  letters,  descrip- 
tions, and  chanu'ters)  aind  tnuislated  from  Latin  ^^  with  great  n^gard 
to  punctuatiim  and  the  choice  of  wonls,"  i*eceiv<Ml  8|N*cial  attention; 
English  and  l^atiu  orations  ^'areti)  l>e  delivered,  with  pn>]>er  gnice, 
l>oth  of  ehM-ution  and  of  g^^sture;*^  arithmetic  was  iK'gun.  ^^Simu'.  of 
the  youth.**  he  says,  '^go  thnmgli  these  stages  in  three  years,  hut  most 
require  four  and  many  five  years,  esiNMsially  if  they  lwi^\\\  wx^vx  ^ 
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i»r  |ii  >tMi>  lit'  a::i*.  It  iiiiiy  l»r  iiitt*|-r«*il  tVniii  thin  lliat  lli«' :ivrr;i};<*  :i^f 
f»r -*tiiili*iii<*  11(1  iiiiriiii;:   tli«-   |»)iiliiM>|iliy   ••I'liiNils  <w«*  slimiM   sav   ilu* 

I'lilllM-  111  ;ilt<»     ^«   IH  t'liilll   l.'S    Iti  1  I   \IM1S. 

III  till*  iii<«iiil>iMiiiii  ii(  till*  wiiiU  tlu*  time  v«*:ir^  nt' tli<'  |»liilii>4i|ihy 
M-liiNiN  1*1  i-iKii^i*  ill  .11 1^  wiTi*  ;i'«:^i:;ii4-il  to  tltt*  |iriivii>t  :iim1  vii'i*  pii* 
Vii^t.  piiitrH^iii  <.  lit  iiiilil|-:il  ;ili«l  liMiial  |i)illi»*«0|iliy  t'f.H|M*i-t)Vcl>  ;  tlir 
L;itiii  .iiiil  <ifi-i*k  ^i-hiMiIs  to  (111*  |»iotr*«'<ioi  ot'  l;iii;;ii:ii;r*i.  nitli  tin'  :imI  o|' 
tii(oi>>.  rill-  )i[iiti>>««ii|s  lit  Kiil:!!-!!  ;iiii|  oiatiiry  :iiii|  of  iii:ilhi'iii;itii'!« 
tauu'iit  **i\\\   Ml  :  li«-  A«M«l('iii\ . 

Siii-li  v\.i-  till- «-iiii«-«'fitioii  III'  tli«'  CiillfL:**  tli:it  Ih'.  Sfiiitli  ciiiIimvomnI 
to  iimIi/i-  III    lii<*   .iiliiiiiii^t  latioii.      l'*oi!iiii,iti'l\.  Ill*  \\;i>  :i  iiiaii  who  |nis 

M-H^ni   111. I   •iiil\    .1   lir.ni   III  i-«i|iri-l\i>.  liltt    ;i«tlllilil'«trall\  i'    tali'llt    li»i'.'IIIV 

iiitiifilri  I  whit  hi^  lit:i«|  h.iii  <••!  \w-ll  )ihiftii«-«l.  'liii*  |ihiii  Was  lhiiii»iii;h]y 
raiiifii  Miif  III  ii  •*  ii«i.iiK.  tM  thiH  \\«-  havfiii*!  oiil\  hi<  t»w  ii  f\)ihi'it 
>t  ir«-tiiiiit.  Imi  tiiih'|itiiih-Mt  i*\  iih-iii  )■  III  th«'  iiotfhfNiks.  *itill  )iirM*rv«il, 
i»t  till    ^riiilciit^  Ml  (hi    lii.uirhr^  ol   iiatiu.il  ami  iimral  |ihih»>ophy. 

Ihi*  |i|ii-|M  iiU  |iiiiiiii'««-«l  iiy  thi-  r\i-rlh'lli'r  ol'thr  |»hili,  allit  tho  Vlp»r 
lit  till  )iiii\  ii-r .  .i!i.|  Ni'iiiiiii  ill  till-  ui'«»^^iiiv:  iiimiiImt  ol  llir  .Htiiil«'iitM« 
u.iH  iiiii-i  I  iijirfl  )i.  till-  tiiihiih-iil  «la\H  lit  (hi-  lk«*\iihitioii.  ami  woiS4* 
vi't.  :ili^Mhiri-K  •  iiT  <>hiiit  li\  (h<'  uiiiu^t  .imi  iiiiii(iirioii<«>  ai'tioii  «•!' thi* 
li-i:i<>l  if  nil-  «•!  1*1  ii!i^\  l\  aiiia.  f''tl4iif  ftlits  ifu'iin  rriiH*^  t't'iaii  uut 
ttititt .  (Ill  fill  riiii^t  .iliNiini  ::iniiiiii«»  th<*  fh.ii  ti'i*  of  tin*  I'oUi-i:!*  was 
t.iki'ii  lA.iN  Ml  I  .  7'i.  (hi*  Kit. III!  of  'riii<>tr«*N  ami  (h«*  t'.i«-iil(\  i||hm«Ivi*iI, 
a:it|  a  m-w  iii^I  :i  nf  ;mii  imni  iiitiadii  iimh'i  Iht*  ^t  \  h*  of  thi*  **  I  Mi\«*r>ilv 
lit  thi'  S^i;l■  ••(  l*iiiiis\  Iv  .iiii.i,"  \\\\\\  :i  \u-\\  iMiani  of  Trii>t«*f^  ainl  a 
iH-w  t.iiiili\  Til  liiilii  lilt  ilav**  lit  thi*  Ki-vohitioii  tiii;:ht  havi*  Ui-ii 
tiih  il  ••■.  I  : .  I  lit  fill-  ^tliiaiL  •jimii  h\  (hi-  I'liltish  oi-i-ilpatinli  of  l*lilla- 
i|i||ilii  I  H'ln  .li  'iN  (in*  (Mi-il  \i::iii  Mf'fhi'  |i|oVii^(  with  tlir  pn-Miift* 
ahi.iii\  'vii.iiii-  i'  \\a'>  i|iiili-  aimthi-i  tliilii:  to  w  m  ( hi*  roiithli'ltri*  of 
rhi-|ti'il.i    !••:      I    iii"\    n^tir  iitlmi    ami    a'l     illitlli-ii    ailltillil^l  I  at  |o|i ;    aiiil 

iii.iKt-i^  i|..  ,{i' ji  ^-.  '.MM-  iiiii  iiii|iTii\«*ii  !•*  |N-ii|ih**'-  iiiimN  u  hi-ii  thi*y 
t  In*. ijl  (••'.•  ;  !•    t<!iMf^^iti   ihr  .iifhiii    iinl  t  in- i  aii'^i'^  I  hat  i:avi*  lurth 

(•*ll:i-  1,1  \  I  !;:.il-it\.  Ill  17*^*1  thl»  ai  t  imi  \\  a*»  li*\  1-1  <^i-i|  aliil  tilt* 
•  h.ii  N  .  1 1  ^tiij  I  •{.  Iiii(  It  \i  a-  '*iiiiii  I*  1 1  I  it. 1 1  th«-|i-  w  .1^  lint  iiMiiii  111  thf 
^;ii  ill  • '-':>iiiii(    '.    ?•>!    rill     ii  «?<ii»il   I  ••lif.'*-    iMil  Till-  ti\  al  tliat  hail  "(il|i 

1.'']    t  iMir.iii  i.f   T  hi    r  M II   >.\  i<   irtt-i!iil    iimli  I    tin*  iiattit* 
-  I  I.  \<  .  ^  r ,  ••*   l'i-iiii-\  !\  •!■   I  '     1  till-  halt  ot  ih«-  liiianl 

■   ■     •  :i    t:iiMi     t:t      I    lii  ■.  i  ■  -   ;  \     .-:    (In      Slad-    i*(     l'i|tll^\l 
:    •    -  ,'i  ^    w  .1  -  r> .  ' ..    I  ]iii*»i    ■  )i\  :  III    in  w    linanl  ot    1 1  i|Hti-t*<». 
•  \  'i  m|i  •(   *••  I-  •  I      \  I-  il  ".      I .  \  ii  T !  'i   hii'.v  t  Im<*  ^\  a**  i|i*llt*  1% 

•    •     ^  I  '  :•!•  Ill  •    '••  «liii>^  r  ii  if    i!  -..  .1  -  |i.ii  1 1\  lini*  lii  tin* 

"i I    -I    :      a:t^  ••;    t't*    ;.*-?   ••  -t  i^^i-  «.|    luini"  ill  I  If. 

.<•:••;     ^ ;-.(••:     ■       1  "*  jo  .^\  III  II    v\  ,■  til  -•t   riillH*  ll|lit|| 

'•     •■    :    I  iiii  I     -  :'i-    iil:ii:  ^-:  •;..  \«i*tiiiii  ih«-m  iiiuli*  tlidti 
I  •   •■■    'I  ■  lit  .f  :  I     »  \   f  ii-  *:i!i|  .--  Ml  i)if  I h II it  •■  <«ta;:t*  tir 
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of  iNisitioii  ill  siHiie  of  tiM^  studies  of  tbo  course  itself.  In  no  other  way 
(1<H'S  tlie  course  a|>|)ear  to  Inive  been  moilifuHi;  tlio  studies  remained 
tin*  same;  the  end  in  view  was  unchanged.  Tliere  was,  however,  a 
rtMlistrilmtioii  of  the  work  of  teaching.  The  ]u*ofessors  (»f  natural  and 
moral  phihisophy  were  hencef<»rth  to  teiu'h  only  the  two  upper  chisses; 
the  ])rofessors  of  mathematics  and  of  belles-lettres  (a  new  title  replairing 
that  of  Knglish  and  tmitory),  the  two  lower  classics.  These  four  con- 
stituted the  coIh»ge  faculty.  The  professor  of  mathematics  had  charge 
of  all  the  pun»  mathematics;  the  profess^ir  of  l)elles-lettres,  of  rhetoric 
and  the  reading  <»f  Latin  and  (ireek  authors,  with  a  view  to  instruc- 
tion ill  iN)lite  letters;  the  professor  of  natunil  ph]hiS4»]diy,  of  the  applied 
mathematics  an<l  the  natural  sciences  as  mapiied  out  by  Dr.  Smith; 
the  pr(»fessor  of  moral  plHh»Hophy,  liesides  his  phih>s4»phic  instruction, 
was  to  read  such  Latin  and  Tiret^k  classics  as  lN>reu|Nm  his  proper  tield. 
The  coursi^  is  nowh(*re  laid  down  S4>  far  as  I  have  luH^n  able  to  tind,  but 
thesi*  facts  warnint  the  statement  already  nnide  that  it  was  essentially 
Dr.  Smith's.  The  principles  are  evidently  his,  and  the  changes  are  fully 
account4Hl  for  by  th<*  addition  of  a  year  to  the  cours<\  and  of  the  two 
professors  to  the  faculty.  The  pn)fessor  of  languages,  as  before,  was 
merely  the  '*  head  of  a  grammar  sc^hool.'^  it  may  1m»  worth  nu'ntioning 
hen*  jis  a  pnM)f  that  the  Kniversity  felt  its^df  to  have  fallen  heir  to  the 
works  of  the  S<M*iety  for  K<luc2iting  the  (Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  that 
the  new  trustt^es  establishiHl  a  grammar  S4!Ihn»1  where  youth  could  l»e 
taught  Latin  and  <ireek  through  the  (tcrman  tongue,  and  chose  a  pro- 
fe.ss4»r  of  Herman  and  Oriental  languages  to  be  the  head  of  it.  When  it 
came  to  the  elet^tion  of  pnifessors,  Dr.  Smitirs  name  was  rcject^Ml  by 
a  small  majority.  Dr.  Ewing,  whohad  biH^npnivost  of  the  late  Univer- 
sity, was  eh'cteil  provost  and  ])rofessor  of  natural  phih»so]ihy  in  the  new. 
Th«»re  are  ni>t  wanting  signs  to  show  that  this  was  piv<letermiiied.  It 
was  stipulated  (lN'ff»re  any  name  luul  \h^'U  mentioned)  that  the  ])n»fessor 
of  moral  pliiloso]diy  shouhl  take  chargi*  of  such  branches  of  natural 
phili>sopliy  as  the  incumbent  of  that  chair  ''might  not  Im'  able  to 
manage/*  This  couhl  hardly  ap]dy  to  Dr.  Smith, as  his  previcms  rtMuird 
s1m>ws,  but  it  was  ntit  long  lK.*foi-e<*ompIaiiits  arosi'  as  to  the  insutliciency 
of  Dr.  Kwing*s  instruction,  particularly  as  to  the  iK.'rfonnance  of  illus- 
trative e\|N'riiiieiits. 

From  whatev«T  caus«*  their  choice  prm-eiMled,  they  had  ample  (K^upa- 
tioii  in  regn'tling  its  results,  though  it  was  hiiig  unfortunately  before 
they  reacheil  a  clear  vii'w  of  the  mistake  they  had  made.  For  the 
(hiubly  ditlicult  task  of  resus4*itating  a  defunct  college,  there  was  more 
need  than  ever  of  one  man  of  clear  heail  and  strong  will,  abletosei*  the 
right  end  and  the  right  way  to  it,  and  able  as  well  to  get  both  truster's 
and  fa4*ulty  to  take  that  right  way  to  that  right  end.  It  was  of  no  avail 
to  adopt  a  s<*lieme,  however  wisi\  if  that  scheme  was  to  In*  left  to  itself; 
nn  si'heme  is  worth  more  than  the  miud  and  the  will  of  him  who  is 
iNMiind  it    and  most  emphatically  is  this  true  of  a  vaAvviXiv^  vA  ^^v^ki^v^svx. 
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Tliat  tin*  first  iliity  o(  a  BcMird  of  TniKtPHi  in  to  pot  such  a  man  at  the 
-  hiu'k  4if  tliiMr  |»laii«  that  lie  may  put  th<*  life*ii  blood  of  hii«  own  energy, 
and  tlM*  ratiiMial  metliiMlM  of  bis  own  wiMdoni  into  it,  the  history  of  the 
<'«)iirHe  ill  urt8  |irov4*M.  Tniateea  have  pro|M»r  funrtions  of  their  own; 
tbvv  «'uii  iit>t  tuki*  liiA  uiNin  fboniAelveH  with  aafety.  Praeticalljr  the 
c-oiirm*  ill  urt^  was  now  without  8urb  a  head;  and  the  natural  reaulta 
MNiii  4lirtc*loMHl  themMelvett.  Kverytbiui?  aeemed  t4i  go  wrong.  The 
fai'iilty  wen*  iitit  at  one:  the  atudentii  uiurmure«ly  their  itareiita  mnr- 
miinti;  tin*  tniHt4H*H«  without  ex|M*rienre  in  ednration,  what  conkl 
they  dof  tMii-  thiii^  at  leaMt — and  they  did  it.  They  ap|M»fnted  «*om- 
'  UiittiH-rt  of  iiivi'Htipiti«m.  Ib'fore  the  t*entnr3'  waa  out^  we  And  erne  of 
tiif'Sf  f'oniniitiiM's  hi*l|>h*AMiy  woiidffing  whether  the  boani  migiit  not 
itM'lf  In*  re.H|Miiitiilili*  fur  the  lark  of  Hutt*oHis  b(N*ainw  they  had  drawn  up 
iiodfthiiti*  si'lienir  i>f  inHtnu'tion!  What  lietter  eould  they  have  done 
than  uhal  thry  di«l;  adopt  the  exi*elhMit  Ncheiin***  tliat  lay  l>efore  them 
really  made  to  thf*ir  liaiidH,  if  only  they  lia«l  not  neglected  to  |Ntt  at  the 
head  of  the  i  'olle^e  the  one  nmn  wIni 4*ouhi  put  meaning  iut«i  every  line 
of  it.  The  Very  eompariMHi  they  uiaile  with  tlieMue«-eHHof  theMeilieal 
(\inrse  nii^ht  have  tanght  thenia  leMmin;  that  nNime  waa  certainly  iNit 
of  their  devising;  and  the  Hin*«-eHH  that  attendt*d  it  waa  due  tothequali- 
ties  to  Im'  found  in  the  fa4*ulty,  and  to  that  intelligent  unity  of  eonnaela 
ami  of  etfortx  whirh  were  s«*eiin*4l  to  it  by  the  pn»feH,«iional  character  of 
its  iiiNtrtU'tioii.  It  i^  curious  to  S4*e  how  their  mindskept  going  back  to 
Hr. Sniiiirs  sihenie;  hut  it  in  ever  tlie  sclieuHN not  the  man,  they  thank 
of.  iU\  Mareh  4.  IMO,  tlK*y  franie«l  new  and  detai1e«l  mlea  fur  the 
Ifiiidaiitf  of  the  professors  and  thus  tried  to  lay  the  ghimt  that  haniited 
them.  They  had  de|Nirle4l  fhun  I h*.  Smith V  scheme  by  severing  the 
pure  inatheniatirs  from  the  ehair  «>f  Natural  IMiihwophy, ami aa  tliepio- 
f«*Hsor<  uhi»  li«*hl  these  chairs  hml  (pmm*li*d,  there  i-ould  bt*  no  reaaon- 
able  iloiilit  that  a  return  to  hi^  scheme  in  thir  purtiruliir  "nriin nnrssaryt 
theM*  rhaiis  at  i»iie«  as  tliey  mUMt  now  In\  all  would  go  well.  But  tke 
gh«»«t  wi»nhl  not  ilown:  all  did  not  go  well.  A  still  further  return  niut 
Im*  made. 

It  in  true  then*  t!^  no  mention  of  lir.  Smith,  bnt  at  a  later  period,  when 
thi-«  H;iiiit*  niattt*!  i-anie  up  ag:iin.  his  name  in  menti^im^d,  and  his  author* 
ity  a]i|ie;ilMi  tn.  They  hail  alrciuly  ihuie  away  with  the  pmfeaaar  of 
niatlii*iii.itir<«:  Imt  neither  thi-«  nor  the  new  rules  they  hiul  frameil  had 
hnMi;;ht  :iii>  iiii'I«ms«*  of  iinnilM*rs  or  i»f  reputatiiin.  Now  tiM'y  woqM 
a>:aifi  ii-4liii-i*  till*  iiinnlier  of  rlasM^A  fri>m  four  to  three.  There  ahuuM 
iiou  In*  tliiri-  rl.i<«*>i'^  and  thn*«*  profes^iors:  :i  prof<»ss4ir  of  natural  |ihil* 
o-Mi|ih>  and  iiMrh**niatie^.  a  pmle^Mir  of  nioml  philoMiphy,  and  a  pro* 
t'«*«><M»r  of  I.I  1 1  un.i  •:•-■*:  the  duties  reiiiaine<l  as  liefore«  the  pr«ifeaaur  of 
I.I II ;;n. I ;:•*<»  t.iktiiL'  the  |da4v  of  the  profef^Mir  of  lielli*s  Icttrea.  TbCJ 
Miiiifil  ii>i|iiii«-  fill  ;idniiH.Htoii  t\e«iar,  Virgil.  l«;itin  e(»mpoKitioii«  thoUoo* 
|M'I-.  .iihI  atithnifth'.  If  thi^  In*  etimiiiinil  with  the  forms  and  atagoa  in 
///.  Simth'.%  /.atiii  and  liirek  Sch«Hi|s  it  will  at  ouee  Im*  seen  that,  eseepC 
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as  to  arithmetic,  his  third-form  hoys  eouhl  now  outer  college.  In  so 
far,  therefore,  they  hiul  h»\vcred  tlie  standard  wliieli  he  had  set  np  and 
«aeeessfnlly  maintainiMl.  The  thrcH)  ye^irH  took  their  fancy,  as  it  has 
taken  many  lUMiph^'s  fancy  since,  an<i  they  saw  in  it  a  iianacea  for  all 
the  ills  they  were  snttV^ring  from.  Tiiis  was  in  1810.  For  a  brief  s])ace 
they  contemplated  their  work  with  satisfaction;  but  within  titteen  years 
the  old  round  be^an  a^ain.  Success  w<mld  not  come  at  their  call,  ami 
something  nnist  Imi^  done;  this  tinu*  as  we  shall  SiH*,  it  was  to  be 
S4tmethin^  <les|KM*ate.  (-onnnittees  of  investipition  now  report  their 
belief  that  the  r04luction  of  the  courses  t4»  three  yeai*s  had  been  a 
mistiike.  I>r.  Smith  (they  qut>tv  him  by  name),  it  is  true,  had  lai<l 
<lt>wn  a  three  years^  conrs«',  but  he  had  e\pi*essly  stated  that  this 
was  but  a  con<*ession  to  circumstancos.  Five  years  (*ven  he  would 
have  had,  couhl  he  have  manapMl  it.  Four  years  certainly  is  little 
enough  tor  the  w«u'k  to  In'  done;  <»ther  collep*s  have  four  years  siml 
succ'eed;  »<>  may  we.  It  wonhl  1m»  well,  too,  to  restore  the  chair  of 
nmthematics.  Nor  would  they  st<ip  here;  there  shimhl  be  a  new  ni04iel, 
anew  coursi*:  (ireek  and  Latin,  indispensable  foundations  of  all  educa- 
tion, should  be  the  chief  studies  of  the  first  two  years;  mathematics 
(though  not  Um  exclusively)  of  the  thinl;  mind  and  matter  of  the 
fourth.  Let  any  one  who  will  i^xamini*  Dr.  Smitirs  course,  and  he  will 
see  where  this  distribution  of  subjects  came  from.  They  then  pnM'cedwl 
to  till  in  the  tietails;  but  they  never  rcac*hed  a  vote  on  its  adoption.  For, 
atler  electing  a  pndessor  of  mathematics,  as  had  lK*en  determinetl,  they 
came  t4»  the:  conclusion  that  no  tinkering  with  the  course*  couhl  do  any 
possible  g4MNl,  unless  they  had  tlrst  s4M*ured  the  right  men.  To  this 
task  they  addi*essed  themselves.  There  should  be  no  half  measure. 
A  complete  break  must  bi^  nnido  with  tht^  initbrtunate  traditions  they 
ha<l  thems(*lves  lieen  mainly  ivs|Nmsible  for  creating;  to  this  end  they 
rtMuoVf^d  the  wlitde  faculty  exc4«]»t  the  n«'wly  electi^l  profess4»r  of  math- 
eiuati4*s  and  rr4if.  Patterson,  wlui  resigniMl,  and  to  the  regret  4)f  the 
lioard4h*4*lin«M|  a  rtH*h*cti4>n.  N4>w  tbrth4*tirst  time  is  heanl  the  expres- 
si4Ui  of  the  truth  that  a  man,  wh(»se  nann*,  reputation,  exp4M'ien<'e,  and 
ability  wi»uld  C4iniman4l  ]Miblic  C4mti4lence,  nuist  1k>  ch4>seii  f4ir  the  posi 
tiou  4)f  Pr4>v4»st.  TlitMr  choi4'(*  tell  u|Nm  one  of  their  own  uumlxT,  the 
Uev.  William  A.  1)4'  LamM^y.  D.  ii.,  win)  was  cIccUmI  pmfessor  4)f  moral 
pliilos:iphy.  Ibit  as  the  chiir  4 if  moral  phih^sophy  inv4>lved  many 
braih'heH  lN*siile<i  th4is4*  wlii4*h  its  nanii*  W4>uh]  n4tw  seem  to  imply,  and 
as  it  was  4*on4*4*i  v«*(|  niM'essary  in  tn'iler  t4»  clothe  th«»  4»tli4*e  of  I*ro 
V4ist  with  prt»per  4lignity.  that  he  slnuUd  teach  n4me  but  the*  seni<u* 
4'lass,  an  assistant  pr4itessor  (»f  moral  )diilosopliy  was  apiNiiuteil  t4» 
t4*a4'li  the  l4iwer  classes.  The  faculty,  as  n4iw  <*onstitut<Ml.  includtHl  a 
pi-otess4»r  4  if  nniral  phil4i.s4>phy,  wli4i  was  als4)  rri»V4ist.  a  jmifessiir  of 
mathematics,  who  was  al84i  vice  prov4)st,  a  profess4>r  4>f  languages,  a 
protessiM*  4>f  natural  phihiS4iphy  ami  chemistry  (S4»  the  title  was  uow 
wordetl),  aud  an  assistant  professor  of  moral  philoso\iUv« 
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F«ir  I  III'  ufw  liiiiilty  a  iifw  riiiiisi-  wii**  |>rovi«1<Hl.  Tli»*  nM|inromoiitH 
fill  ailiiii^'oiiiii  ui'M'  *«••(  .iImhii  tn  till-  .st;(iiiliiii|  l>r.  Siiiitli  liad  iir«*s4*rili«'<l, 
tliii*«r  III  .Mitliiiirtii'  Ill-ill;;  sli;zlitiy  r.iJM'd.  Matliriiiatii'saiiii  iiatursil  plii 
l«i>«»|»1iy  wiTriliit«-n>tirl\  (li>trilMitiMl.  tlir  t'oniiiT  lN*iii;;iiiiw.with  iiicrliaii- 
iis.  ••piiMii  it\fi  ilir  \\hf>li*  fiiiir  MMi's,  aiitl  llir  lattrr  ovrr  tin*  last  tlirt;«\ 
Till*  ili-|i.ii  iMH-iir  «»t  Mi»ral  IMiili»sui»hv  still  i'«>vfrr«l  rlirturir  and  <*ii^iiat«- 
.-iiltii-it**.  a^  x\i'il  .1^  natiiial  ami  |Nilitira]  law,  hisloiy  ami  ;:iN»^ra]iliy. 
Kill  I'  \\.i«»  111  fli«-  «li'|i.ii-tiiii-iit  of  Laii;:iia^i'^  thai  tlir  most  stiikiii^ 
«'1i.iii;ri'^  .i|i]MMiiii.  A  n*li«'  ot'  i\<  ohl  snliMTvirni'i*  ti»  ilii'torir  iipiM^ars 
.it  tii^t  Ml  r1i«-  .i'*^ii:iiiiif*iit  ot' ( 'iri*ri»*s  Oiatiuiis  to  the  as>i^taiit  ]irolrss4ir 

iil'  iiiiii.il   |ilii! |i1i\    Ml  tlir  tit-sliiiiaii  yi-ar.     That   this.  ho\vi*vt*r,  wan 

iiidii*  ilih-  tit  t  ti.iditiiiii  that  lir  was  thr  }iiii|nt  |m*moii  ti»  hfl|i  llu*  pnv 
Ir^^iii  III  l.iiii:»i.ii:i-^  Th.iM  Iron  I  a  i-h-ai  m-ii«m*  ot  th*- iiHMiiiii;:  o|' his  MTvirrs 
III  ilit-^  hill.  iiia\  III-  iiit'i'ii'i-i|  tiiiiii  till*  tart  that  to  him  uas  ^i\i*ii  iipalHo 
till  I^^U.lhi-  >iiNit'it  III  Kiiiiiaii  ami  ( in*rtaii  aiitii|iiitii'<.  l-'nun  WW  mi. 
rhi'  l.itti-i  **iili|ii  T  i:iii'^  i*V4'i'  t«i  th**  )*ioti'<*'<ioi' ot'  laii^iiai:i*s,  anil  tlit*  iira- 
;.iiii^  III  (ii  t  r«i  iii^.i|i|irai :  wiittm  liaii^latio!i>  t'toiii  am-u*iit  aiithorK  in 
I  111-  ii«-|Mi!iiii-iit  III  i:li<-roiir  iiirM-i  \«*  a  taint  t ran*  of  t hi*  ii*latioii  as  lat<* 
a^  1^17.  I'.\i«-]if  III  tlii-M' |iai  tii-iilais  till*  ]an;;iia;;i*s  ha\i*  f'onii*  to  stand 
ii}Niii  tlii-ii  iiwii  ii*(.  aN  haxiii;;  a  M;:ht  in  tliiiiis«-lvi*s  to  a  plan*  in  th«* 
ii»Ilr::<*  I  iiMi-i^.  ii:-stiitl  lit  iN-iii;:  hiinihh*  lMmlniaii|i*ii>  toinoial  anil  nut 
iii.il  |ilii!i>^ii|ilit .  .iiitl  iinaiio  I'm  hai  iiiiiL'  lh«-  ruh***  orrhi'lmir.  Snrli 
\\iiik'«.i<«  |i^«  mill.  I.MiMjiiiii<«.  Iliira«-i*'s  Ai'*<  PiN-tira.  4 'inTo  ili*  OHinis. 
|-'.)iii  ri-iii^.  I  iiti:iiiMi  li  til  III-  iiMil.  Iiiit  at  tiiiii->«  that  hNisi*fl  tlii*iii  tiimi  all 
i'iiiiiii<  t  [••M  wifli  iirliii  •strnli**^.  1.  iiii^iia-jt*^  uith  ihrlMiir  had  riiriii^ht'il 
Ml.  Smith  \mMi  l!i'  Mil  .iii^  lit  ii.irlii'i  in;;  into  iim*  and  kniltin;;  tirinly 
Tii-f  tliti  I  III-  -^r  I  ir  il-  fit  hi^  i'i*iii>>r:  \\  ith  tin-  liH-.ikiii;:  liMiHcot  laii;:ii.iL!«'^ 
tinin  rli!^  I  lii^i-  It:, .llir.  .Hill  tlicii  <*taitiiiu  into  an  iiiili*|N-mli*tit  raii*«*r 
III  tl,i  tiillr.i  loii-ti-.  fill  iii>>t  >it')i  w.i«  iiiadi'  lowaids  a  liki*  imli*|N-nd 
iiiii'ii  .ill  •!•  i-.ii  *iiiiii(-«.  \\hii-li  slmiild  iiiaki' iMi'li  w  itliiii  lis  splirrt*  an 
.iliMiluii  l.iw  :>i  ;••  ir^i  li.  iii<«t«-aii  n!  a  unit  in  a  ui*ni*i.il  plan,  to  !li<*  lawn 
tit  uliii  It  iiiii  .t!i«l  ill  iiiti^i  hiiiiiMi  -iilmiii.  Th«-  oiiliiri  t'«  of  trailo  and 
« iiiiiiiH  ii  •  ,  ot  I ..  !•  iiiinif  .ipii.it>'ntl\  .  ot'  ( ioxi-i  MiiM'iit.  ili*«ap]N'ain*tl 
i-htMil;.  Ill*-  |<  il>lii  .1*  lull  III  .ifiitiial  i-'ataliii^in-'o  appi-.n«*  !•»  ilat4*  fnicii 
Mil  -.1-11  I**..'^:  I  !•  iiiir^i  til  tliio  i-llf-i  I  io  I  «ititaiiii'il  in  an  iimlati*d  rin*il 
lit       v'li'i     I  ',1.1 ;  I  ^iMi    Willi    ilii-   ii'iiinN   m!   t  h«-    liii.iid  of   'ri'ii<«trt«s 

.  ■•    I       •.■   I  .  .     '.I  •     ■    ,  --;|i  ij    I,!    1  '^■.•'^  .      ijhi  il   li\    I  In     pli  ^•ilflit   .iIhI   "M-i-lr 

:;••!'     •  ■    •:           lli    1  ^  '•  1   .ippt  .ii  -    tin    til  ^1    1 1  <  n- hit  lull  nl    .i  ih'pail 

I      -•!    I  I    '•;.i7mi.    i:.^    Imiiij    pill    iii«}i.it-i    m|    tht- a'^^l«>l.ilit 

,  •    •  •'!   -  ■■  I''.'*  ■        1*'    *'i  ■<   >  ^  M'  pi  •'*«•    .ilnl  )MM't  I  \  I  I  nil  pi  |K«*«| 

'    ■       '   '    •  ,    .,f    I.   .     ii:i.;t\    III    lli>  ill!  I  i  '  ;iii'.      A  -i»ail\  di'\t*lop 

:  ■     •   i.r   -  ■  *        •  I '  '   •:  I'i  -  I-  ••III  I "«  i'l.   '.\  i.i  ii  :  III    ^r  \  !i-  iit  iln    ih.iir  wa** 

T  •■'!#:  ■ .  .    ..         I    i|   I  >.  j;  -li  l:*t  !  .ii  iiii- ;   .il«ii,-  \\  iTii  I  ii!^  ui'til  a  lai;;«' 

l>   ->  .  -  •  •     'i    •'••:•    li    i-i^M  III  ■  ."11  v\  t;ii  h  u  .1^  I  ••litiiii  i|    til  th«*  KiUlt- 

1 1 J I  •  •  •  • 

1:.    1  ^  t  1      •        I   ii_  J     :.  1  !i-:  i'  IM  .  •!«  I.\  •  .1  •!   I'l  I  III     Hiiiioi  tdiljM, 
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have  taken  the  phice  of  Ihe  reailiiijjs  in  ]n'oso  anc]  ]HK»try  M'ith  the  iVesh- 
uien,  anil  by  IM'.\  liist4)ry  has  ocMisfMl  to  be  a  snniiiiiiry  reading  j^iv4*n  in 
a  sin^h'  year,  and  we  tind  in  its  pliioe  aneient  history  in  the  tVeshnian 
year,  nnxlern  history  in  the  soplioniore  year,  and  Ariiohl's  h»etures  on 
nuMlern  history  in  the  jnnior  year,  whih*,  the  s4»nior  year  caj^s  the  whok» 
wit  hhH*tnres  on  <'onstitntionaI  history  and  hiws  of  the  Tnited  States.    In 

• 

ISiVJ  the  style  (»f  the  ehair  is  a^ain  ehan^cnl;  now  it  reads  Belles  I.ettres 
and  the  Kii;;lish  Lanpui^re  and  Literatnre,  as  the  title  shi»ws,  and  an 
exainin;ition  of  the  eonrse  eontinns  it :  the  Hn^lish  hinpui^e,  no  h»njrer  a 
]L;raniniati(*al  st  ndy,  niir  ev<Mi  as  a  vehieh*  for  ex])ression,  bnt  as  a  branch 
of  )i1iilolo;ry  had  at  last  eon<|nere4l  a  reeo;rnition  it  was  iievt*r  to  lose. 
The  enhir<;ement  (»f  the  ehair  in  this  direetion  invessitateil  a  shifting 
of  some  snbjeets  (Internati<»na1  Law.  <'onstitntional  Law  (»f  the  Tnited 
States)  ba4'k  to  their  old  plaee  nnder  the  ehair  «)f  Morsil  Phih>sophy, 
Siiiinltan<H>ns1y  INditieal  Ki'onoiny,  (the  nKNlern  rorrespond<'nt  (»f  Dr. 
Siiiitirs  Trade  and  ('onuneree)  made  its  tirst  ap|><*aran(*«\  Tliese  are  the 
most  important  si«;ns  of  progress  towards  ^'the  new  times  a  «'omin;i:/^ 
liittle  si<<:nitleanee  ran  be  attaehed  to  the  ehair  of  ^eotojiry  and  miner- 
ah>^y  that  exist**^!  from  1S.'W  to  lSir>,  but  with  no  |H*iveptible  etfeet  on 
the  eonrs4'.  Si'ieiire  and  pIii]os4>pIiy  remained  stationary,  or  nearly  so, 
bnt  1aii<;na;;es  had  made  a  dn^ided  advani'e  in  that  one  nHHlern  lanpni^<' 
with  its  lit<Tatur<',  ami  that  the  om*  with  the  Ix'st  ri<rlit  on  its  side, 
had  obtained  a  plaee  in  the  eollejjfO  eonrse.  It  mnst  not  b(*  foi'<rotten, 
howt^ver,  that  tlie  tirst  break  in  the  more  modern  direetion  had  Ihhmi 
made  ill  1S*JS  by  the  departnu'nt  of  Aneient  Lan«riiii^es;  nor  had  thin 
renniined  a1t4i<;ether  stationary  sinee  then.  Till  ISIl-'iri  no  ehan^es 
had  iN'enrrtHl,  exeept  in  minor  points  of  detail,  bnt  in  that  year  a  seecmd 
bn*ak  was  made  in  tin*  oh!  traditions  with  the  ail  vent  of  Prof.  Allen. 
The  last  ndies  of  the  rhetorienl  eharai'ter  of  tin*  original  I'onrse  wen» 
swept  away.  Kpietetns  :inil  the  (psiMido)  ]^»n<*:iiins  went  out.  and  henee- 
fortli  tilt*  eonrsi*  in  <irtM*k  was  eonlineil  to  t1i«*  ;rreat  literary  movement 
of  th«'  I'lassii'al  |N*ritHl.  No  ehaii^re  was  made,  beeaiisi*  there  was  no 
similar  reason  for  it  in  the  aeeom)miiyiii;f  Latin  eonrsi*.  but  th<»se  who 
ran  iiMnendNM*  Trtd*.  .Vllt*n  will  not  need  to  In*  tidil  that  under  him  the 
Iin;:iiistie  and  literary  siib*  (bnt  (*s|NM*ially  the  latter)  of  tin*  stinly  was 
more  ami  iiiort*  exelnsively  <*mphasi/ed.  A<r:Hii,  in  IS."*!,  )>y  tin*  addi- 
tion 4>f  an  ailjnnet  professor  i»f  Latin  and  <ireek  (to  lN*eome  in  is^^i  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  «»nl\ )  the  instrnetion  in  the  tw4»  lan^rnajfes  was  divided, 
!^o  that  ;rreat(*r  thoron^hness  in  teaehiii;;  was  made*  |NissibIe.  while  the 
imb'peiideiit  value  of  4*aeli  lan;;ua;;«*  as  a  s]>eeialty  was  reeo*;ni/t*4l. 
ri'om  the  |M»iiit  i»f  view  of  <*4liieatioii  then*  is  no  ess(*ntia1  dllVerf*nei*  In* 
tweeii  the  frartionin^  npof  an  old  subjeet  inti)  S4*veral  new  speeialti<*s 
and  the  intnMliietion  of  m*w  sul»j«*t*ts.  Still  h>MS  is  tlM*n*  any  ditferenee 
lH*tween  this  and  similar  divisions  in  the  «lepairtnn*nt  of  Srienee. 

Durin/c  the  wboK*  histiiryof  the  University  there  had  Ihhmi  pn>viAion 
made  with  varying  degrees  of  <*onipiet4MieAri  for  soeh  as  desireil  t4)  study 
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ririh'li.  lii-Mii.in.  ii.ili;iii. f»i-  Spanish.  Siirli  Sillily  \v;is  imt  rri|iiin'«l  r«>r 
a  ii«*::M-i-:  inii  \\i*if  tin*  |ii-«if'i's<««»r<»  iiii*iii)><*rs  ut'  tin*  lai'iiltv.  I  low  tar 
till'  iitY'i-rs  Tim's  iiMilfl'  u«Ti*  :irr«*pt«'ii.  ii  wmiltl  Ik*  lianl  tn  say.  In  iSiiT 
tii«'  tir^t  \va\i*  III'  what  ha*«  Immmi  railnl  Ihi*  **in'\v  iMliiralimi'*  struck  ihf 
I  iii\4M**i!y.  Til*'  I  han;:i*-  that  wni*  niaih*  in  i*iins4«i|nrni'<'  1iNiki*(l  ti» 
ni<i>l  |Nii|»|i-  iik<-  a  r«*niii\in;r  ni'  tin*  i*lii  laml  iiiaiks.  ami  lh(*  sritin);  n|i 
ot  ii«i^.  It  I  .in  h.iplly  hi'  niaint.iiiit*tl  nnu  tlial  >n«'h  was  thi*  iM'^*: 
thi-n-  h.iil  lti*«  h  ili<>!in«'l.  it  nia\  h.ivi*  hri'ii  sluw,  |irii;;n*ss  I'm*  smnr  tiinr 
hat-U.  rhii-tjx  III  I  hi*  in.illt'i  «ii  hin;:iia;;i-  ami  hifiattiii'.  Thrn*  was  now 
tn  In-  a  <*nthh'it  ^t.iiTin;:  Imuaiii.  hnt  atliT  all  almi^  thf  saiiii*  lim*<«; 
Ian;:iia;j«-N  iii>\\.  .i<«  lii-ioii-.  wrn*  III  hail.  tliiiu;:li  M*i«'m*r  uas  to  inak*'  il^ 
lii^t  h.iltiii:;  ^rt-|i  till  waul.  I-Jiiilioli  hail  iiiii\  its  plaif.  hnt  ili*inaiiili-4l  a 
l.ii::i-i  :  iiflii-t  niiiih-ui  l.ini:iiai:4*<>  wm-  tn  Ii.im'  otiirial  ivri'iitimi  intii  thi* 
riiui  -««-  till  .1  «ii-::ii  I  :  inatln'in.ilii-^  \\.i-»l«ii*nlai  ^r  i\**  iMuih'i^:  .mil  (iirf  k 
aiiil  l.iTiii  Will-  I. it!  tti  III-  riii;:i»ni-n.  A  jii'iiri-'s'^m  III' t ii'inian.  ami  an 
a>'*i'>t.iiit  |iiii(i-^N.ii  in  t 111- |-'.M;:li<*li  i|i-|iai tnn-nl  \m'Ii- ailih-il  li>  thr  tai'iilty. 
l-'i«'iii  h.  >)>.ini^li.  .mil  It.ili.iii  Will'  ii|iii"*i<iiii>i|.  i-.iih  hy  an  inNtiurtni  : 
an  iii**T I  i|i  till  III  iM.it liriiMfi«-<«  w.i'^  a)i)Miiiiti-i|.  'I'wn  nj'  thi'M*  wnv  l«i 
a<*-i^t  III  thi  •]•  |>.ii  iiii*  III- III  l..itiii  .imMiii'ik.  Tlii^  aihlitioii  ot'  iiru 
siili|i'i!  ^  til  I  ill-  I  t-:.'iil.ii  iiiuixi-   ill   :iits  ni'i'i"«*«itati*il   tht-  iiitiiNlm*tuiii  nl 

lilt-  Iimih  lil^i  ll^^i'ii   lillt     Mii'\  It.lhlf.  rli-rtl\i*  <«>  ^tilll.       It    n«iW    rallM'    llltai 

lull  Ml  •!. Ill  •  \inIi  iii-t  :  Imt  I'li'in  Ihi'  lii>»l  niiiiiii-iit  llial  thi*  rtiuipai'l, 
rlii-i  !\  Lint  iiu:;  mI  iM.Siiiitir*^  rmii  m-  wa-s  hinUrn.  II  hail  a|i|N-aiitl. 
thiiil::li  liii:  i-<  ••_  Ii.' I  il.  Ill  pi  Mm  ijih- :  tm  tmhi  that  hiiihiriil.  tlii'  4'iilh';£t« 
riiiii  •!  I  i-.t -1  •!  ;•!  '••■  MiM*  liimI  ir^ii|\i-ii  itNi-lt'  intii  :i  i-i'ilain  niinilN*r  latiil 
uh.it  U.I-  t.>  i>ii'.ihi  i-iil.iiuiiij  tlii**  iiiimiIm'I  nt' ihiiiniflliiuirallv.  Imt 
niih  I  hiiiii«ii<».:i  .1!! « .  p.ii  .ilhl  1  •nil  ^-«.  l-'riiiii  that  nimiii'iit.  t«Ni,  Irt  u^ 
h.i^ti-ii  !••  !•  Ki. ••■'•!•  ilj«-  II.  liii'  il.ili;:*'!  lii-jaii  tn  tliii-.iti-li  that  I'llliratioil 
WiiiiM  ili  ^.l|<|ii    1:   '11  !••:  I-  t  Im    1 1  .lllilli  J  III   <<*pi'«  LlliM^.       {Ill  I   In  I'll  1 1*1  nil  a  Tiiaii 

I  h.ii  h  t«l  -  ;••  •ill  r .  •  I   I  ••Ml  ^1'-  I-  niii*  t  hill;: :   In  i<-ai'h  Ihi'iii  ainl  ili'al  w  i||i 

fhilii'W^il.      •     irioliiii.        \  II    t  hi'   pinllillM-lil  rnlli-i^i"-  nt'  till'  «-ii||||tl  \    haVt* 

III  I  il  .vii  -'!,!,.  ..   'It  itii^  liinMi-iii  Miiw   iiiiiii'  than  lwi-iit\   \«'ai<>.     Whii'h 

will    Mil!    .    •     ''i    "I.     I'     h.i^    -sill  1  i<*<.|m||\     ^ii|\i-i|    It  f        .V**    ill  lllnot    i-|il|f};fS 
I    till     I    '.'*•'.    ^'   I'l  «.    ;  l.f  I  hi  t  .nil-    hill      .Ml*  I  n||lilii-«I   til  ihr    lUlllnr  mill 

I  »'   ••••li-t.  tmiii  iSt-  ti;-t  l..itiii.  <  iii'i-U.  ami  inalhi'tiuitio^ 
if?!  •  r*  li   '•\   t  III    int  'iHl.ti  Tmii  fit'  1  ill  t  :\  I*  rnill  **i'.«:    Kll^ 
.     '•'      •    I    '•  i|     .1     iMliK'i      ii>iM-i-   .    phll>i^<<ph\  .   .Hill    I'l'ltaill 
•  I         I  • '  '  r ^  I-  II  "         1  ill-  I  ii  I  I  till  IV  .!<«  in.nli    l>i-t  wi*t*n 

'•  .1'  •  •   .  <  !•  I  Ml  l!.    '■!    S|i.i;i!*||    Hi'^ht    III*   ^llli^tllilt^l 

I '  1'    .      •■  .    1,1'     I.  I  •.  .       I  li;*  -\  -ti  M,.   w  ilh  I  h.ili;:i"« 

■'       '       "^       •      :<         iImI     Ir.iliili     Will      illiippiil    lliilli     thi-M* 

I      '■     ;.    ■■_■    ■■■.:!  i '^^T.  u  111  ■.  T  In- p!  .11  t  :i  t  w  .1^  ai|npt«-il 

1   -    ;•   f.i    T.x.i    J    ..riji*.    tit.iii'i    A.   Iin^llt*«tli* 
>     •■   Ij*    I'..  M.   I    I    '\     -1   !•   f.T     I.I  rinlll  ;:i(»l|p  .V 

•  I   -'1  !.i-o  .iinl   'iii'ii  ^imip   n.onr. 
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either  iu  the  first  two  or  Uie  hi.st  two  years,  except  that  a  larger  develop-  ' 
mentof  English  and  English  literature  has  thrust  lK)th  French  and  Ger- 
man out  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  where  they  at  first  figured 
as  required  studies  for  the  space  of  a  ye;ir  eacli.  But  the  number  and 
variety  of  tlie  elective  subjects  ofl'ered  has  of  late  years  enormously 
increast»d,  owing  to  the  development  of  tlu^  original  departments,  chiefly 
the  Sc'ientific.  By  successive  ad<litions  to  the  teaching  force,  the  de- 
partment of  Mathematic'S  has  come  to  be  represented  by  one  professor 
and  two  assistant  professors;  the  department  of  Natural  Philosophy  by  a 
profess<u\  an  assistant  profeVisor,  and  an  instructor  in  physics,  two  pro- 
fessors with  assisttints  in  chemistry,  professors  of  mineralogy,  of  geo- 
logy, of  paleontology,  of  Z04>logy,  of  vertebrate  morphology,  of  bioh>gy, 
of  embryology,  an<l  two  pn>fessors  of  botany;  the  department  of  Eng- 
lish by  a  professor  of  history  and  English  liteniture  and  a  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  the  English  language  with  an  assistant;  the  department 
of  (terman  by  a  pnifessor  with  an  iiistruct4»r  (who  takes  <'!iarge  also  of 
Italian);  the  depailment  of  Ancient  Languages  by  a  pn)fessor  of  Latin, 
a  ])rofes»i>r  and  instructor  in  (l reek,  a  professor  of  comparative  phiIolog>', 
and  a  pn)fessorof  IIe!»rew ;  the  departnuMit  of  Philosophy  by  a  professor 
of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  and  by  a  pn>fessorof  experimental 
p«ychoh)g5'.  A  formidable  list,  and  one  that  might  mon»  justly  be 
rt^garded  as  an  expansion  of  Dr.  Smith's  scheme,  as  originally  projiosed, 
than  of  the  somewhat  reduceil  form  in  which  it  api>eared  after  the 
transformation  of  1828;  an  expansion,  it  is  tnu*,  rendered  i)ossible  by 
the  indepeiulence  then  first  given  to  sepanite  departments.  The  en- 
deavor is  now,  as  it  was  then,  to  include  all  true  knowhnlge  within  the 
S4»o[>e  of  the  Colh»ge  nmrse;  but  the  noticm  has  Iwen  abandonetl  of  try- 
ing to  cram  it  all  into  <uie  iNN»r  stmlent's  hea<l.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
witli  the  pnwMit  arrangement  tlnM-e  will  !)e  no  further  n(»<'es8ity  for 
n*formation  of  the  whole  course  in  onler  to  make  nnun  for  new  subjects 
that  may  establish  in  the  future  a  just  claim  to  inclusion  within  it,  or 
to  ])n»vide  for  n«vessary  extension  of  subjects  alrea<ly  included,  when 
s|MM'ia]  |K>rtions  of  them  rise  to  the  dignity  of  special  <lepartments.  The 
system  is  now  so  elastic  that  surh  extensions  will  find  r(N>m  waiting  for 
them  without  any  dislot*ation  of  the  existing  order.  The  only  thing 
that  couhl  causi'  MTious  diflleulty  in  readjusting  the  <*ours4s  wimld  l)ea 
change  in  tli<*  |H»int  at  wlii(*h  eh^'tiim  is  introdnciNl. 

In  the  course  as  at  pres4Mit roust itut4*<l,  the  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  A.  n.  in  the  frohnian  and  Hiphomoiv  years  gets  instruction  in 
rhetoric  and  declanuition  (tlu'oretically  and  practically):  in  English 
literature  through  le4*tures  and  themes  u|>on  topics  c<miuM'teil  with  the 
lectures;  in  (treek  and  I^itin,  sufiicient  to  give  him  a  g<NNl  hoUl  U[Nm 
tlif»se  t<mgues  for  pra^'tical  pur|N»s4*s  or  further  study,  with  work  in 
<t reek,  involving  outi<ide  reading  of  standanl  manuals  of  antiquities 
and  of  histi»r>';  in  universal  history  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  iu  mathematicSy  including  anal>'tic  grometry  and  astronomy; 
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ill   i:iiir:^.iiiii   i-hi-riti^t  i  \ .  tliimiuli   IccIiim-n  .inil   l.itNiiatm y  wi>rk:  in  olv 
rii«-hT.ir\  |ili'i^h*.:  mi  iIh- jiiiiiiii  :iiiil  M'linti   \i';ir^  in  Kii};1i>1i  roiiiiMi.-ilinii; 
ill    l-jijh^ii   liii:  .i!*r  • .  iliriMi^ili  lirtiiits  ;iii«l   MMiiiiiiirv   wiitk:  in   |i*^ir, 
I'llih*^.  lii^T'iM  ••!  |ili;lit^ii|ili\  iiiifl  |>^>i-)iii|ii;:y ;  in  |N>liti«Ml  i*ri»ui»ni\.     In 

titi'  III  ^t    TWO  \  iMl  -«  I  Irrii'  ;ili-  :i'<«ii  Irrllllr<«  i>li  li\  ^riMM*  ti\    t  lir  «liKM'tiir  of 

]ili\^ii.il  i-ilrii  .liixii.  lH*.iili-^  tlif<^i'  III  ttii-  inriiiir  ;iiiil  Miiioi  v«Mrs  ihf'ii< 
.lit-  ilii iixx  II  i>|ii  :i  lo  t Im-  ^IihIi'IiIn  .m  •'M'i*«Miiii^|\  u  nli*  ainl  v:irii-«l  ran;;i* 
III  «.iili;ii  t^  t>>i  ili-'iiMii:  <tiiM-U.  I..inii.  I  |fl>M-u.  Sanskrit.  Aii^lM-Saviii, 
<inilM«.  (iiMii.i'.  ri<iM-li.  It. ill. III.  i'.ii::li»li  |iliilt>lii;:\.  lin^iiiMii-H.  jil 
\.iiii*<l  l.ri-l^ti  I  <iiii|Mi^itiiin.  iiMiliiii:^  in  Knirii-»li  liti'iatiin*,  )iistni\ 
rpilti^ii  i.il.  -<••  III.  |H'liiii.ii.  .lilt]  I'oii^lilntitiiial  liiHimy  <it'  tin*  rnilril 
St. III-.  ii'ihNiii  lir-iii'\  >iiM  !■  1 7  VI.  iitiili>Hi>|i|iy  nl"  liistiHy!.  aihaiirt-il 
iii.iilii'iti.ii  ii^.  .iii.ihih-  iiiiii  ••!  ;:.iiii«' rlitiiiisii  \ .  |ii.ii'tii'.ii  anil  iiiallii'iiial 
mm)  plik  *>?i^.  i-m'i  I  i!iM-iit.il  |i^,\ i  liti|ii::> .  niini'i.il<iL:y.  ;:ri»lii;:y.  anil  a  niiin 

III  I   ill  I  iiMi  -•  -  i:r  )i|iilii;;\  . 

Nii7hri_.  I"  I  li.ii*''.  Im'«  .iliiarlril  ;:('ni'ial   alti-nlioii  in  mil'  i -ullr :;•'?«  nt' 
i.iir  \i-ii^  i;i   ■_'!•. iii-i    ituM^iiit'  ill. Ill  ilii'  iiii)Mii!aiit   |il.H-f  iiiiNli'rii  Ian 
;:ii.i:ji^  Im\«  I  iim   im.niii)i\  III  ilii-n  I  nil  it-iila.     InlriHliiriMl  at  first  as 
•^iiiiiii  tiiM:^  Ml  ii  lilt    |iiiiilii-  .r  l.ii::i-   ri':^.iiili'i|  a-^  iihui*  **  |irartirally  iis«* 
liiT'   rli.iii    rill    .111!  nnr    |.iiiv:ii.i::i--.  ami   taMi:iil    inainlv  witli    a  virw  to 

It    liJM'.:.    iini   .1-  I. II    .I--  |Mi^<«|li|f    ."•praklll;!.  Ilir,\    ll.lVf  riilin*  to  In'  Iii*jiI«hI 

a^  l.ii.  II  f»«-  f.i  »M    i'i\i»li;^ati-<l  |tliiliilii::icai)\ .  ami  a^  |NiSM*.*iMii;;  liti't 
.ilti  • -«    !••   Ih-    -I'I'I'*!    lii^l*iiirall\    .iml   iiitii'ail>.       \n  ••\aiiiinatioli  of 

il.i-  «:iii|ii  ■  .if  I' ii-i.  .i>  ::i\i-ii  .|)iii\«<   will  nIpiu  that  tlir  l'ni\rt^itv 

III  r>  I'll  •  1 1\  IT.:  I  |.  1^  |i.ii  III  r;i.iti-il  Mi  liii'^  aiUaiiri*.  !'•>  tin- )irort*?i«*4ii 
mI  (.1-1111  III  i-.'i  'iM  iiii'iill\  ailijiil  |ii(itt****»iii  i<t  liiiiiiaiirr  laii;;ii;i):i*s 
liniji  j'liili  .i:  li  I II  I  III. Ill  |iliili>liiv:\  alt'  t.iii;:lit.  iiiiiiM's  in  liotliir 
.lii'l  I'M  1  '•  i.i  It  ••?>.'  iiiti  Ilii  !••  Mil  li  a-«  ilf*>iif  tlii'iii:  ami  in  iNitli 
).iiil:ii  jt  ^  In  •!  ;;  .1^  ill  li.ili.iii  i}ii-  liii-iaiiiii'  ii*rt'i\«"«  lull  atli'ntioii. 
i  M.I'^o.  ''-  t-«  .fjiiir  !iiii  «i|  ifiiiM-  III  ViiL:lii  Sa\«Hi  ami  Kiiuli.<«1i  |i|ii- 
)••!••.-  .  t  I  if'l"-*  •  il  M  ill  ^.I'Mi-  iJMi  I  ii«i!i.  Siiiili'iit  •«  iiiav  iio\«  ni»l  oiilv 
•  !*•?. I.'  t  -: .  •    !•'  (•  ;     .i!  liitjl  III  liii'  ii-f  III   ilii-ii  iiiiitlii  I    tiip;;iii'.  tint   niiiy 

.  !•  I'll    -^iiiin  r]iiiij  "I   '1^  III  1;: III.  II o  liiNiiii\ .  it^  ::ro«tb. 

-'  •    l.t-^lli.iT    i;m\i||iii.       rill'  I.ii::i'  MiiiM*  that  \iiTliin 

li  I «  '•••11   -iM-ii    III  ' III   ^iiiii\  ••!    l-'.iiuli«*)i  liti-iiiliin\ 
•■•'■'»•  -1.  "  111  !i  111  I  •  *-if  .if  •  -   l.r  ^•^  .III!  I  I  aii'tul  iiMilin^ 

•  •    ••:'     ii.,.r),,        l.ii  ijiii      tIi.iI     •  •illHli.inilill); 

vi'<>i    -  ii>.i|iii  ^i>iiii.iti]\  In  I  iliir.     San 
'*•}•!•     J  -•••'It   i"i    ?*:»•  ^iiii|\  III   iiiiii|iaia 
.'•    i'!!i:ii!         I  ■  .lii'tii**  -^  \i'-  .!■*   rii|ii|ilt*le 
'  '.    •    •'  ^    I    M    .'■••A 'Ml:    iiijij   fi    -»lini\    ami 
I  •!■  :  ,   .1''  i.i! M -•  .      Ih'i'i'w  flow  |iuvf« 

•     '    I    •  "■■       ■.] tJ|i-   ';i  Im   ."I    ."**!■  Ill  I  til'  MUilif*^. 

i::i"  I  •••:  «.  'it    •  v|tiM  iiiii  ;  'A-      -il  l.iIr  tliat  tlicrt* 
.    >      :--..'t.i     I:  .  •!    ■    i  ..    |>tM-    )  .iiiil\    lii-aiil  of  th«*iii. 

I  '}*■••:   I- M  I  .i'i>'\  •  iI   II   ii'ii    -t-h  I  ••iiiraiiirtor\— biivv 
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lH»en  intriKiiireil  undi^raii  abh*iiiv«stipit4)i' with  a  fully  (Mjuipped  labor- 
atory. Tho  more  list  Just  pivoii  «>f  separate  titles  is  evideiUM*  enough 
of  the  very  large  <levelopiU4»ut  of  the  «*ours(»  iti  all  l»raneh4»s  of  physical 
seieiire.  It  is  enough,  ]HThaps,  in  add  that  within  th«»  last  few  years 
the  latest  group  aiufuig  the  natural  S4-ienees,  the  hiologicaK  has  been 
added  in  highly  developetl  form.  Pure  mathematies,  the  tirst  of  the 
seien«*es  to  «'nhu'ge  its  lnu'ders,  has  in  the  last  year  largely  inereased 
its  otVtTs  of  higher  work  in  its  more  spe^'ial  <lepartnuMits. 

r>ut  the  advanre  the  Tniversity  has  niadt*  is  not  m(»re  mark«Mi  in  the 
wiflrr  seope  of  s]>eeifir  instruction  than  in  the  improviMl  lutMlhwls  that 
have  been  introdu<*ed  f«u*  the  purposes  of  imparting  that  instru<*tioii. 
TluM'e  were  davs  when  lerture  and  text-lMM)k  instrurtion  wen*  tliought 
suflh'ieiit,  but  th«*  worhl  hasgiinolH*yond  that  now  (one  is  sorely  tempted 
to  believe  sometimes  tiiat  the  pt*ndulum  has  swung  too  tar  an«l  that  a 
m«Nlerate  return  to  f«»rmrr  uuMIhkN  may  be  atlvisabho.  and  we  have 
pri»gn»ss«Ml  with  it.  Willi  tin*  growing  eiinipnuMit  of  tlir  I'niversity  in 
laboratori4*s,  nniseums,  and  library,  it  has  b«><-ome  |N)ssibIe  to  put  this 
metlHNl  into  eHicient  practice.  I>y  experimentation  in  laboratories  and 
independent  looking  up  <»f  assigned  topics  in  libraries,  tin*  students  are 
brought  into  close  pers<»nal  etuitact  with  tin*  subj(H*t -matter  of  their 
studies,  an*  habituated  to  the  usi»  of  works  of  ret\»reiice,  arc  excn*ised 
in  the  gathering  and  (for  them)  discovering  of  n(*w  kn(»wledg<>,  while 
by  reiMU'fs  to  be  at1tt*rward  made,  either  in  ordinary  class  work  lu*  more 
formal  seminaries,  they  are  trained  in  tin*  right  ordering  of  what  they 
have  thus  gathcnMl,  in  the  estimation  of  the  rtdative  value  and  be^ir- 
ing  of  tacts  and  tht*  niterpretation  <»f  them,  and  in  the  careful  formu- 
latitui  of  their  results  for  the  intbrmation  of  others.  They  acquire  thus* 
a  training  f»f  their  powers  and  a  preparatimi  for  after  study  that  is  <*n- 
tirely  independent  «»f  the  educational  value  of  the  studies  themsi*lves — 
a  training  in  metli<Nlical  systematii*  work.  If  it  be  our  <lesire.  as  it  was 
Dr.  Smitirs,  that  our  stu«lents  should  persevere  after  graduation  and 
find  most  rational  satisfiU'tion  in  **]>rivate  study  and  meditation,"  there 
could  be  no  b(*tter  way  than  by  accustoming  them  liefore  graduation  to 
Work  of  this  sort  umler  proper  guidanc«*.  The  day  will  i*ome  when  they 
nnist  bt*  guiiles  unto  tluMiiMdves,  and  they  sliiadd  be  prepartMl  tor  it. 

There  is,  too,  this  further  advantage,  that  this  will  open  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  then*  are  stores  of  wis4lom  and  knowleilgt*  lH*yoiid  what 
can  be  givi'U  by  lecturi*s  and  nM'itatitiii>.  will  .show  them  some  <»f  the 
store  houses  whf*re  that  kiiowl«'dg«*  is  t«»  lie  found  garner«M|,  ;ind  will 
S4»t  them  in  the  way.  if  so  Iw  that  they  desire  it,  of  getting  fuller  infor- 
mation \v\  in  this  im|N»rtant  matter.  The  iNTsonal  contact  with  the 
subjiH't  that  has  alreaily  lN*en  mentioned  has  a  force  that  is  not  half 
appreciated  in  <*<lucating  the  young:  it  is  like  getting  oiie*s  feet  upon 
solid  ground.  To  have  road  <*an*ful]y  and  thoughtfully  a  singh*  ]day  of 
Sh^ikesfHMrt*,  to  have  s|H*n<Nl  out  for  f>ne*H  M'lf  the  details  of  ]dot  and 
the  development  of  th<^  ehara(*ter,  and  to  have  east  tliis  into  definite 
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farm  for  otbom  to  b<far  and  nuderstaudy  eveu  if  then'  1m  nothing  else 
done  either  tiiwanls  inveHtifpiting  the  nonrces  of  the  ntory  or  examining 
the  langiniKc  of  the  pieoei  in  worth  more  iim  an  oilncational  discipline  than 
a  whole  course  of  k*ctnreM  on  the  iNiet,  though  they  Hhouhl  In»  iu*i*4»nt- 
|ianied  by  private,  but  ennMir>'  reading  of  all  hlH  workn.  In  the  deimrt- 
menta  of  phynira]  tM*ience  this  in  lH*tt4*r  underntood;  the  a<l vantage 
that  acTHK*!!  to  the  student  from  making  his  own  exiwrimeiitn  and 
gathering  his  own  exfierienoe  <if  the  W(»rkings  and  refaitions  of  forties 
and  ftubntani^es  hanlly  needii  mention;  but  great  lui  thin  in,  it  is  small 
in  i*tim|Nirii<uin  with  tin*  gain  that  <*omes  flroui  this  method  in  the  study 
of  Iit4*ratun*. 

Hurh  is  tin*  present  cN|uipment  and  such  the  present  method  in  the 
de|iartmrnt  of  artM;  in  both  it  may  chiini  to  lie  abreast  of  the  times. 
Not  that  tliori*  art*  no  pmbleniM  yet  to  bo  solved — then*  an*  more,  i»er- 
haps,  than  \v«*  an*  aware  of,  and  it  is  well  that  then*  an*,  f<ir  without 
them  tlii*ri*  would  1m*  nt»  pnigress.  Tlie  mant  pressing  at  the  present 
moment  is  thin:  How  to  reooneile  ele<*tion  of  knowledge  with  enfon^e- 
meat  of  <'<hiration. 


Chapter  VIII. 

THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT, 


THK   PAST. 

Art  near  as  can  be  determiiiiMl  from  «uch  old  rerordft  an  have  come 
down  to  U8,  the  first  course  of  kv^tures  ever  pven  upon  anatomy  upon 
tlie  Continent  of  America  was  delivered  in  1751  by  Dr.  Thomas  ('adwala- 
der,  in  a  houHcs  Stuumd  street,  which  faces  D<Mk  street,  in  Philadel- 
phia. Ten  or  eleven  years  elapsed  before  Or.  William  Ship|>eu,  jr.,  ad- 
vertised in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  November  25,  1762,  that: 

Dr.  8liippon'A  aiiatomiral  l«)rtiireH  wiU  lM»;;iii  to-inornnv  nvenirif;:  at  nix  oVlork, 
at  Win  faelit*r*H  bouHo  iu  F\mrth  Htreet.  TicketH  for  tho  roiireo  to  he  had  of  th«  Doctor 
at  five  pintolen  earh,  an«l  any  gentlemen  who  incline  to  nee  the  nuhject  prepare*!  for 
the  lecturen,  and  learn  the  art  of  diasectinf?,  inJeotiouH,  &.,  are  to  pay  five  pintolea 
more. 

Three  years  later  Dr.  John  Morgan  returned  from  a  five  years'  study 
in  (treat  Britain  and  uixm  the  Continent  of  Eumpe,  and  laid  l>eforethe 
Bimrd  (»f  Trustees  of  the  (^oUe^e  of  Philadelphia  a  plan  for  establishing 
a  mcdicid  sch<Nil  under  their  auspices.  The  earnest  appeals  of  Dr.  Mor- 
f;an,  sustained  as  they  were  by  the  high  testimonials  wiiich  he  had  re- 
ceivtHl  ill  Hun>iN\  residted  in  his  election  in  May.  17<i5,  to  the  first  medical 
professorship  in  America,  namely,  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
physic.  The  following  September  Dr.  8hip[)en  waselect4»d  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery. 

L(M'tures  weni  given  by  these  professors,  but  it  was  not  until  1767 
that  a  curriculum  was  pn^panMl,  and  the  '*  requisites  for  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree* in  physic,'^  and  tho  **  qualifications  f«>r  a  d<K't4)r's  <legreein  physic," 
to  Im»  given  by  the  <.-ollege,  jiublicly  pnnnulgated. 

The  first  regulations  t4>l)e  f<mnd  in  the  minutes  of  the  Hoanlof  Trus- 
UH*i^  in  n*ganl  t4>  fees  is  in  May,  1768,  when  the  price  of  tickets  for  the 
>inglc  course  it  was  determined  shcmld^not  excei»<l  »*  six  pistoles ''(♦2(>), 
in  ad<lition  t4i  which  there  was  a  matriculation  fee  of  20  shillings,  and 
ca4*h  student  on  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic  was  required 
to  pay  a  fee  of  not  less  than  a  guinea  to  each  pn>feHs<»r,  and  ^^  likewise 
flic  usual  fees  f<ir  the  seal  of  his  diploma  and  for  the  increase  of  the 
library.** 

The  clinical  Iwtures  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  deliveretl  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Bond,  a|»i»ear  to  have  been  an  int^'gral  |)ortion  of  the  course, 
although  it  is  not  known  that  Dr.  Bond  was  ever  formally  elected  pro- 
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feiiMor.  In  17<M  Or.  Adam  Kubn  was  added  t«>  the  faculty  as  the  pio- 
feHiu>r  of  materisi  nii*dira  and  lM>fany.  In  June.  176A,  at  the  first  c-om- 
niencem«*iit  of  th«*  Tollei^i^of  Philailelphia  the  degree  of  bac*h«h>r  of 
ui«*4lirine  was  <*onfem*<l  u|)on  ten  (candidates,  the  flmt  gnmp  of  the 
UKVt:\  physit-ians  who  up  to  lH!rj  have  been  sent  into  practice  by  the 
Mnlini]  Department  of  the  rhiversit}*  of  rennsylvuniiu 

In  1709  the  rt'nowned  l>r.  lieiyaniin  Rush  iMH^me  professor  of  chem* 
iHtry.  antl  in  the  s4*ason  of  1760-'70  the  announcement  of  the  Medical 
S4*li(N>l  was  as  foIlnwH: 

The<»ry  and  pr:if'ti(*e  of  medicine,  John  Morgan,  M.  D.;  anatomy, 
snrgcr>',  and  mid wift^ry,  William  Shipfien,  jr.,  M.  li.;  materia  medica 
and  iNitnny,  Adam  Kuhn,  X.  l>.;  chemistry,  betyamin  UuMh,  x.  D.; 
cliiiiral  m<*<liriiH\  Tliomas  Itond,  M.  D. 

Young  in  y<*ars  was  this  si-hool  and  young  in  years  were  the  pro- 
fessiirs,  s;iv4»  Iir.  Tliomas  Ihmd,  who  alone  was  over  M.  Kush  was  24, 
Kuhn  was  :!s,  Ship|N*n  was«Vi,  and  Morpin  was^. 

The  mi-<lira1  hN*tnn*i«  in  the  rollege  of  IMiiladelphia  apfiear  to  have 
lieen  st(*adi]y  «'f»niinut*<U  with  oc(*asionuI  interruptions  of  individual 
oMirsi'H,  (Muse«l  liy  absfuct*  of  professors,  until  the  breaking  out  of  tho 
Uevolution  in  177(i;  es|HH*ially  tlM^  occu|iatioii  of  Philailelphia  by 
the  British  in  1 777,  c;ins4'd  them  to  l»e4*ome  very  irregular.  At  the  duae 
of  the  war  it  was  allegtHl  that  some  of  the  niemliers  of  the  Board  of 
Tnisti*es  wfre  disiiffe«*te«l  towanl  the  new  (tovemiuent,  and  Uy  an  aet 
of  Irgislatiirt*  in  I77ti  the  rharter  of  the  Tcdlegi*  was  abrogated,  its 
oftlrtTs  ri*movi-«I,  and  its  pn»|N*rty  tninsferre«l  to  a  new  institution  char* 
ten-«l  nndi*r  the  name  of  the  Tniversity  of  the  Htute  of  IVnmqriirania. 
Thi-  trust4*4*s  of  tliis  new  institution  at  once  attempttHl  to  organise  a 
ni'w  M«*<liral  nopartmt*nt,  and  n*«|iiest4Ml  the  Ute  pmfessorsof  the  Col- 
Ifgr  fif  IMiiladi'lpliia  to  take  their  res|N*ctive  chairs.  Of  these  pro- 
fi-sMirs,  f»nlv  Dr.  Sliip|M*n  a<'«'«*pt4Hl«  antl  so  much  difficulty  was  CmumI 
in  obtaining  «ithrr  professors  that  the  nieilical  instniction  was  exceed- 
ingly irregular  and  im|M'rf<H-t«  although  there  was  no  further  intermp- 
tion  til  graduation  t*ac*h  year. 

Atli*r  ti*n  >iMrs  <if  agitation,  ami  by  the  aid  4»f  Kenjaniin  PraokUn, 
on  Manli  •».  ITsu,  t|ii>  fririnls  of  the  Collfg4*  of  Philadelphia  anrceeded 
in  «il*t.iiiiiiitr  t'luin  tin*  li*gi*«1atiin*a  n*|M*alot'thc:M*t  wliirh  hail  deprived 
till*  in<ititiitiiiii  iif  Its  rliartvr.  Om*  wi*««k  an4*r  this  tht*  trustees  rein- 
sT.ittMl  tlir  nii-i|i(;il  f;i4'ulty,  ap|M>inting  the  old  pn>fesiions  8hi|»pen, 
KmIiii.  KiihIi.  .mil  Miirg;in. 

rii«'i«'  \ii'ii-  now  in  rbiladelphia  two  rival,  antagonistic  medical 
M-li'Mih;  tln-n-.^iilr  w;i.<«s«»nn«^iii*«fartnry  that.in  17til|i*s|M*«*iully  through 
till-  I'lVmi^  oi'  III.  rit-tiKir  Wistar,  an  amirable  suyustment  waM  bniagfai 
alMMiT  lN'rMi*«ii  I  III-  two  o»lli*g«*s,  atitl  as  tin*  n*siili  t»f  a  |N*ttti«>n  from  the 
iHii  HI  liiHiN.  tin-  |«-:;t^|:itiin*  |msh«-<|  an  act  i*tinsi»lidating  the  iVillege  of 
riiil.i«|i'l|ilii.i  aiiit  rill-  rnivi>r?»ity  of  tin*  St  a  t4*  of  iVnnsylvania  in  OM 
inotiiiitiiiii.  to  In*  known  as  the  »•  University  of  Pennsylvama,^ 
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The  degree  of  hiu'helor  of  inedi(*ine,  wliich  had  l)ecn  dropped  by  the 
College  after  its  reorgaiiizntion  in  1789,  waH  now  abolished  altogether, 
and  eveminro  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  given  only  one  med- 
ical degree,  that  of  I)o<'t4)r  of  Medicine. 

The  first  fjiculty  of  tlu»  University  of  l^ennsylvauia  wjw  formally 
constituted  wh  follows,  attendance  uixni  the  course  of  botany  and 
natural  history,  however,  not  being  niH^essury  for  graduation:  Ana- 
tomy, surgery,  and  midwifery,  William  Shipi)4»n,  M.D.,  Caspar  Wistar, 
M.  D.,  adjunct;  theory  and  practice  of  me<licine,  Adam  Kiihn,  M.  D.; 
institutes  (»f  mo<licine  and  clini<'al  medicine,  Benjamin  Bush,  M.  D.; 
chemistry,  James  Hutchinson,  M.  i).;  materia  medica  and  pharraaeyj 
Samuel  P.  (irifllltts,  m.  d.;  lM>tany  and  natural  history,  Benj.  Smith 
Barton,  M.  D. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Hutchinson,  in  th<»  hiUvv  part  of  1793,  was  followed 
by  the  election  of  I>r.  Janu's  WiNKllumse,  in  1795,  to  the  chair  of 
chemistry;  and  the  resignation  of  I>r.  (irittitts,  in  17tK>,  h»il  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  Bei^j.  Smith  Barton  to  the  professorship  of  materia  medica. 
A  tier  the  retii-emcnt  of  Dr.  Kuhii,  in  1797,  Dr.  Rush  tilh^d  the  duties  of 
the  two  (*hairs — theory  and  pnictire  of  nu*di<*ine,  and  the  institutes 
and  clinical  medicine — until  1895,  when  the  profess4U*8hips  were  con- 
solidated. In  the  same  year  the  chair  of  surgery  was  created,  and 
filled  by  the  election  of  Dr.  Physick;  and  in  ISO<J  Dr.  »Tohn  Bedmau 
Coxe  was  chosen  in  fill  the  prt)fessorship  of  chemistry,  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  \Vo<Hlhous4». 

It  is  worthy  «»f  note  that  in  184N»  a  iM'tition  from  the  medical  faculty 
of  the  University  was  laid  lu^fore  the  legislature  re^piesting  that  a  law 
Ik*  passed  whieh  shuuhl  ])reveiit  the  practi<*e  of  medicine  by  ignorant 
]N*rs4ms  who  had  not  graduated  from  some  university  or  college,  a  peti- 
tion wli«»se  object  was  first  advanctMl  in  the  present  <lecade  by  a  law 
regulating  the  practice  of  me<li<*ine  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  forty-five  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Medical  S<*1km>1,  the 
chairs  of  amitomy  and  obstetrics  weiv  united,  but  in  1S19  obstetrics 
disenthniHed  itself  from  m'rvitude,  although  it  was  distinctly  statt^l  in 
the  n*soluti(»ns  of  the  Board  of  Tniste<*s  creating  the  professorship  of 
midwifery  that  it  was  m»t  nec«»ss;iry  for  students  t4»  attend  the  hs'tures 
of  such  4*hair  in  order  to  obtain  the  degrcM'  of  d<M*tor  of  medicine,  and 
it  was  not  until  1H13  that  the  pn>fess4»r  of  midwifery  was  nmde  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  nuMlical  faculty  and  attendance  u|Min  his  hn'tures  became 
compulsory.  The  fii*st  professi>r  of  midwifery  was  Dr.  Thomas  i\ 
•lames,  who  was  eh*rt4Nl  in  I81(K  In  IH34  he  was  succei'ded  by  Dr. 
William  P.  Dew«M*s,  who  in  1825  had  Inh.mi  ele<*ted  adjunct  pnife.ssor 
f»f  obstetri(*s.  In  1h:C>  Dr.  Hugh  L.  H<Mlge  t<N»k  the  chair,  to  Ih'  fol- 
h>wwl  in  IsiiTj  |>y  Dr.  K.  A.  F.  Penros4»,  whose  resignation,  in  1888, 
was  followed  by  the  aiiixuntment  of  two  assistant  pn>fessors,  Drs. 
Howard  A.  Kelly  and  Barton  Cooke  Hirst,  of  whom  Dr.  Kelly  resigned 
the  following  year  and  Dr.  Hiret  was  raised  to  the  full  professorship. 
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The  f-hair  i if  prarf  ic-6  of  medirinA  wan  fined  by  Dr.  Barton  from  1813 
to  l^lfi,  whi'ii  Dr.  Nafhiuiiel  Chapman  t4Nik  the  pomtkin,  whieb  he  held 
until  IHTrfK  when  Hr.  Ge«irire  R.  WinhI  waa  tranaferrefl  to  it,  lo  be  anc- 
cwdHi  ill  IMiMi  liy  Dr.  William  Pepiier.  In  1M4  Dr.  Pop])cr  waa  forced 
by  ill  h«Mlth  to  n*tire«  and  Dr.  Alfn*d  8tilM  waa  electe<l«  to  be  fdlloired 
in  1MM4  by  the  |»rt*i«oiit  int*unilient«  tb«  yonnippr  Dr.  William  Pepper. 

The  fhair  of  materia  mediiMi  waa  filled  firom  IA13  to  1816  by  Dr.  Ka- 
thanieM'hapman:  fnmi  181fi  to  I8|H  by  Dr.  John  Hynj;  Ihiraey;  friini 
July,  IMIH.  to  IKiTi  by  Dr.  rose;  from  1M35  to  1A»»  by  Dn  GeorKe  B. 
WimmI:  fnmi  1H.VI  to  IMTH  by  Dr.  Joae|>h  TarHon,  who  waa  followed  Iqr 
the  |in*!M*nt  iiinniilient.  Dr.  Horatio  i\  WoinI. 

In  IH1H  Dr.  t'oxe  waa  Hut*<i*e6fled  in  the  ehair  of  rhemlafry  by  Dr. 
Ko!N*rt  Man*.  ^  lioru*  reaijrnaticm  in  1847  waa  followed  by  the  etectkin  of 
Dr.  Jam<*s  H.  Uo^erK.  After  hia  death,  in  lK5:2.hi«  brother.  Dr.  Bobert 
K.  KopTs,  wan  eluMen.  He  filled  the  ehair  until  1877,  in  whieh  yeftr 
the  |»reM»nt  in«'uml»ent.  Dr.  Theoibirt*  <i.  Womiley,  waaeleeteii. 

In  IHIH,  at  tilt-  di*ath  of  Dr.  Wtatar,  the  ehair  of  anatomy  waa  illed 
by  the  elt^ttinn  nf  Dr.  John  Syng  Doraey,  who  died  anddenly  the aaoie 
yesir.  AOrr  |N*rrorminir  the  dutiea  temiMirarily,  Dr.  Phyak^k  waa  pre- 
vailfNl  n|Kin  to  an-rpt  the  profeaHorahip  in  IHIO.  In  1831  I>r«  l^hyairk 
n'8ii;uf<|  his  artive  «*onne«*tion  with  the  hcIhioI,  and  the  ehair  waa  oon* 
feri'e«l  on  Dr.  William  Horner,  who  had  lieeii  ac^unct  profeaaorof  mamt- 
«imy,  and  ai  wlitiM*  death,  in  18A,'),  Dr.  Joaeph  Leidy,  wnaderted.  Or. 
l^-idy  ditil  in  lst»l,  and  waa  au(*<-«*ede«l  by  the  preaent  incambcttt^  Dr. 
4f«*or|i;r  A.  Pi«T^»l. 

Alter  tht*  varatiiHi  of  the  rhair  of  aiirgi»r>*  in  1810  by  Dr.  Phyaiek, 
it  w:iM  tilli*<l  h\  Dr.  William  Oiliaon,  wh«»  waa  aoi-«*ee«led  in  1856  Iqr  I>r. 
Ib*nry  II.  Smith,  after  wlicme  reaifpnation  in  1871  Dr.  D.  Hayea  Agnew 
waa  e1iN*tftHl.  t«i  In*  smM-eetlcNl  in  18H$lby  the  pn*a4*nt  inrumlieut|  Dr.  Jolui 
Anhhiirat,  Jr. 

In  lH:Lrithi*  «-hair  of  the  inatitutea  of  medieine,  whieh  in  1806  had 
lN*«'n  nniti-il  i»ii)i  the  ehair  of  pnM'iiee,  both  to  In*  lllle«l  by  Dr.  Baakv 
waM  M|Mr.irt*«l  from  it.  and  the  profeaaorahip  waa  i^ven  to  Dr.  SMnnel 
Ja«'ks4in.  wliii  iipii^ih-4i  in  l^l'K.  to  be  aui*i*ee<le«l  by  Dr.  Fraiieia UamfBgr 
Smith.  AftiT  tli«*  ifaiunatioii  of  Dr.  Smith,  in  1H77,  the  ehair  remained 
varaiit  iiiiiil  I^^TS  uIhmi  Dr.  llarriMin  .Mien  «i aa  e1f«*t4*«l  to  it*  In  I8U 
Pint'.  All«-ii  ii'<^iu'iti*«l.  but  the  pifM*nt  iiii*uni)N*nL.  Dr.  Kdward  T. 
ISeirlirrt,  \%.i^  lint  ••l«*«t«-«l  until  iSMi.  I  !#%  however,  deli  vere<l  theeowae 
till  |vO-*>«;  lM*tnie  liJH  elt*4-ti«in  t^i  the  rhair. 

In  1^7.' (  till*  r.M'iilty  iif  nMNliriiir  was  eiilari^ifl  by  the  ele<*tion  of  the 
eli.iii'^  nf  1  liiiical  iiiinIh'Iim*.  rliiiiral  Murifery.  iryn;et*ob»i;y  and  pathohiiey, 
ami  ni«ithiil  aiiatniiiv.  The  rhair  ttf  cliiiieal  meflirim*  waa  filled  until 
IS.SI  ^^  \u.  Williaiii  IVp|NT.  and  fn»ni  IHMt  to  IHSti  by  Ihr.  WilUnm 
tNlrr.  mImi  \i.i*«  •>tiiTi*«-«liil  fill*  ^;im<*  yi*sir  by  Dr.  Janiea  T^*aim.  Thr 
ArHt  pi<iri-»<Mii  lit'  •llniral  MirK«*ry  aan  Dr.  John  AKhhurat,  Jr.«  who  wnn 
aui'i-etnliMl  in  |v%ti  by  Dr.  J.  William  White.    The  ehair  of  pntholqgy 
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Tht«  rhair  c»r  |ini4*f ire  of  medu-ine  wan  filled  by  Dr.  Barton  from  1813 
t4i  IhHk  when  Iir.  Nathaniel  Cbapniaii  t4Nik  the  pnsitkin,  which  he  heJd 
until  iHTiiK  wlirn  Hr.  Ge«>rir(*  B«  Wimd  waM  tranHferred  to  it,  lo  be  aae- 
veeAiHl  in  IMiMi  liy  |>r.  William  Pepiier.  In  IMOi  Dr.  Pop])cr  waalbreed 
by  ill  health  t4»  n*tire,  anil  Dr.  Alfn-^l  StilM  waa  elfHetl,  to  be  folhved 
in  1MM4  by  the  |»n*M>nt  inmnilient,  the  yoimgii'r  Dr.  William  Pepper, 

Thf  rhair  c»r  iiialiTia  nie<lira  waa  filled  from  181.')  to  1816  by  I>r«  Na- 
thaniel 4  "hapnian;  fnmi  ISlli  to  I81H  by  Dr.  John  Hynj;  Ihiraey;  from 
July,  18IS,  to  is:i.%  by  Dr.  Ttise;  fr«>m  U'lS  to  1850  by  Dr.  Georffe  B. 
WinmI;  from  l'V»o  III  18711  by  Dr.  JoNeph  rarmin,  who  waa  followed  fagr 
the  pn*s4-nl  inrunilient.  Dr.  Ilorati^i  i\  WoinI. 

In  IH|H  Dr.  t'u\f'  waN  Hiie«*eefled  in  the  ehair  of  rhemiatry  by  Dr. 
Ko!N*rt  llan\  nli<»ru*  reaijrnation  in  1847  waa  followHl  by  theelectimi  of 
Dr.  .lanifri  |l.  ICo^ent.  Af)i*r  hia  death,  in  18.'»2.hiA  bn>ther.  Dr.  Eobert 
E.  KopTs,  wan  rluMen.  He  filled  the  chair  nntil  1877,  in  whi«*h  year 
thi*  present  jn«'innlK*nt,  Dr.  The«iflfir<*  G.  Womiley,  waK  eleeteii. 

In  IHIH,  at  till-  <b*ath  fif  Dr.  Wiatar,  the  chair  of  anatomy  waa  filled 
by  the  cl«*«*iifin  i>f  Dr.  John  Hyng  Ihiniey,  who  died  anddenly  the  same 
year.  .VHcr  iN*rtormini;  the  dntiea  tem|M)rarily,  Dr.  Phyiick  waa  pre- 
vailcil  ii|NHi  ti>  aii'cpt  the  pnifeHMinihip  in  1810.  In  1831  I>r.  Phyirick 
rciiifrniHl  lii<<  arti>f  iiinnection  with  the  iM*lifiol,  and  the  chair  waa  eon- 
ferre«l  on  Dr.  William  Ilirt-ner«  who  had  lieen  ac^nnct  profeaaorof  auat- 
oniy,  anil  at  whoM*  death,  in  I8r»:),  Dr.  .bNujih  Leidy,  waa  elected.  Dr. 
I^*itly  di<«l  ill  is«i|,:ind  wai«  Huc«*i*ede<l  by  the  preaent  incnmbeaty  Dr. 
4fi*orp*  A.  PiiT'^ol. 

AHcr  till*  vai-atton  of  the  chair  of  aur|r«*ry  in  1810  by  Dr.  Phyiick, 
it  was  tiHf«l  l»>  Dr.  William  ttilimm,  who  waa  aui*«-eeded  in  1855  Iqr  I>r. 
Henry  II.  Smith,  after  whiNie  reiui;nalitm  in  1871  Dr.  D.  Hayea  A|n>ew 
wuH  flc<'t«il.  t«i  Ih*  Mic«'ec«l<*«l  ill  18H0  by  the  pn*M*nt  inrnnilient,  I>r.  Jolui 
AnhhiirMt.  .Ir. 

In  l^l't  tir«'  f  hair  of  the  iiiatitutea  of  mtMlicim*.  which  in  IHOo  had 
Iic4*n  niiifcil  Willi  the  chair  of  pnM*ti««e,  bc»th  to  In*  tHI<*d  by  Dr.  Biiak«. 
w;u4  M-|iiiratc«l  from  it,  and  the  profeanorKhip  waa  pven  to  Dr.  Samiel 
JaikMiii.  wli«i  iiM;nic4l  in  l^«4l'S,  to  lie  Kiici*ec«le<l  by  Dr.  Francia  UanifBijr 
Smith.  After  till*  rcHttfiiation  of  Dr.  Smith,  in  1877.  the  chair  remained 
vac.iiit  until  l^^TS  ulini  Dr.  llarri.Min  Allen  «i aa  ele«*te<l  to  it*  III  IHHS 
Plot'.  Alliii  ii-^i;:iie«l.  bill  the  pieticnt  iiifiinilN*nt^  Dr.  Kilwaid  T. 
IS4Mrtii*it.  U.I*,  iiiit  i-l«*«t«'f|  until  iKSii.  ||f\hi»wfvcr.delivcn*il  tltecoarne 
for  |vv"i-*s4*i  iN't'tiM*  his  4*U*4'tion  U*  the  chair. 

In  \^1'.\  tlo'  f.M  nli\  nt'  ni«*4liriiii*  wa^  e!ilart;e«l  by  the  <*lc«'tifm  of  the 
cliaifH  iif  I  liiiiial  iiKHliriiie,  iliitiral  itnrifery.  f;vntfN*ok»i;y  and  pathohifQr, 
aii«l  ni«iilii«l  aiiat'iiuy.  The  chair  iif  clinical  mcflicinc  waa  filled  until 
|KH|  Uy  lit.  Willi;ini  Pep|N*r.  ami  fnmi  18H4  to  IHSO  by  Dr.  William 
iKIt-r.  uliii  u.i«i  **n «>«*«•«•« hfl  the  Kime  yesir  by  Dr.  Jamea  Typtm.  The 
tIrMt  piofi->^ii  iif  I'liniral  Mir;:ery  »aM  Dr.  John  AnhhunKt,  Jr^  who  wne 
0Ut'M'vtuh-4l  m  l^^^ti  by  Dr.  J.  William  White.    The  cbnir  of  patholo|gr 
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id  morbid  anatomy  was  iilleil  from  its  I'ouiidatioii  until  ISSO  by  Dr. 
fames  Tyson,  wlio  was  siunuMHlod  the  same  year  by  J)r.  .John  (luiteras. 
Ir.  William  (io<Klell,  the  first  professor  of  gynaecology,  is  still  in  active 
irvice. 

The  tirst  lectun»s  of  Dr.  Shippen  on  anatomy  a]>i>ear  to  have  been 
fiven  in  the  rear  of  his  father's  rc^sidence,  on  Fourth  street,  above 
[arket,  in  apartments  which  he  had  himself  evidently  fitted  up  for  the 
tmqK>se,  whilst  tlie  other  medical  lecturt»s  in  the  College  of  Philailel- 
phia   were  delivered  in  the  old  Academy  buihling,  on  Fourth,  near 
Arch.    The  first  building  espwially  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  medi- 
al profess4)rs  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  was  situated  on  Fifth 
•treet,  below  Library,  and  was  known  as  the  Surgeons'  Hall,  or  as  Ana- 
tomical Hall.     It  is  pnibable  that  the  University  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania oi*<*upi(Ml  this  hall  after  the  first  suspension  of  the  College  of 
.'Philadelphia,  but  at  the  resumption  of  active  lite  by  the  College  in 
1789,  the  University  moved  into  the  building  of  the  Pliih>sophical  So- 
ciety, on  Fifth,  below  Chestnut.    The  Tniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  after, 
the  consolidation  of  the  two  original  institutions,  appears  to  have  made 
use  of  the  Anat^unical  Hall  until  ISIM^  when  the  trustees  became  [)os- 
fie886<l,  by  purchase,  of  the  edifice  that  had  been  built  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  tor  the  acctunnuNlation  of  the  Pivsi<lent  of  the  Cnited 
8tate8,  at  Ninth  and  Chestnut  street-s.     in  1S()7  new  apartments,  in  an 
additiiui  to  the  original  building,  were  provi<le4l  for  tin*  nu'di<'al  faculty. 
These  apartments  were  enlarged  in  1S17,  an<l  in  1S2<J  were  suiM»rscMled 
by  the  Me<lical  Hall,  in  whi<*h  the  medical  teaching  of  the  institution 
was  given  until  July,  lS7.'i,  alter  which  time  a  buihling  in  Ninth  street, 
below  Walnut,  was  o(*cupied  until  the  completion  in  SeptemlMT,  1874, 
of  the  pres4>nt  medical  buildings  in  West  Philadelphia. 

TIIK   PKESKNT. 

HriU>IN««S   ANI>   AMM.IANCFS. 

The  instruction  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Cniversity  of 
Pennnylvania  is  condm'tt^l  in  the  Mtnlical  Hall,  LalNiratory  Ibiilding, 
the  Hospital  of  the  Cnivcrsity,  the  LalKuatiu-y  of  Hygiene,  ami  the 
Wistar  Institute  of  Kiology  and  Anatomy.  The  Medical  Hall  con- 
tAiDS  thre<^  kN'ture  riNuns.  the  Wistar  and  Horner  Museum,  the  His- 
tological, Osti*oSyndt\smologi<*aK  Physiohigic:iK  Pathologi<*al.and  P|iar- 
luaceutical  lalmratorifs;  besides  an  ass4'nd>ly  r<Nun  for  the  students  ami 
]Hivate  rooms  for  the  professors.  The  lalNiratory  building  has  its  lower 
door  occupied  by  the  Clinic  of  Dentistry,  and  its  up]HT  three  titNirs  by 
the  two  Chemical  LalN>nitories,  and  the  Dissecting  K<N»m.  All  of  the 
lectnre  rooms  and  laboratories  are  heated  by  steam,  and  are  thoroughly 
ventilated  by  currents  of  air  forc<'d  into  the  nN>iiis  in  su(*h  a  way  as  to 
avoid  drafts.    They  are  also  brilliantly  lighti^^l  by  elr<*tricity. 

In  all  of  the  laboratories,  whether  contaim*«l  in  the  Me^lical  Hall  uc 
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morbid  auatomy  was  filled  from  its  foundation  until  1889  by  Dr. 

les  T>'8on,  who  was  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Dr.  •John  (luiteras. 

r.  William  Goodell,  the  first  professor  of  gynieeology,  is  still  in  active 

ice. 
The  first  lectures  of  Dr.  Shippen  on  anatomy  appear  to  have  been 
iven  in  the  rear  of  his  father's  residence,  on  Fourth  street,  above 
[arket,  in  apartments  which  he  had  himself  evidently  fittexl  up  for  the 
irpose,  whilst  the  other  medical  le<»tun\s  in  the  Collejje  of  I^hiladel- 
phia  were  delivere<l  in  the  old  Academy  building,  on  Fourth,  near 
Arch.  The  first  building  espei'ially  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  medi- 
al professors  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  was  situated  <m  Fifth 
.treet,  below  Library,  and  was  known  as  the  Surgeons'  Hall,  or  as  Ana- 
tomical Hjill,  It  is  ])robabIe  that  the  University  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
isylvauia  occupied  this  hall  after  the  first  suspension  of  the  ( -ollege  of 
Philadelphia,  but  at  the  resumption  of  active  life  by  the  College  in 
1789,  the  University  moved  into  the  building  of  the  Phih)sophical  So- 
ciety, on  Fifth,  below  Chestnut.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  after , 
the  consolidation  of  the  two  (uiginal  institutions,  appears  to  have  made 
use  of  the  Anat<miica]  Hall  until  1S(M),  when  the  trustees  became  i)os- 
seased,  by  ]mrchase,  of  the  edifi4»e  that  had  been  built  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  acconumHlation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Staten,  at  Ninth  and  Chestnut  stn^et-s.  In  1807  new  apartments,  in  an 
addition  to  the  original  building,  were  provided  for  the  medical  faculty. 
These  apnrtnu»nts  were  (enlarged  in  1817,  and  in  18lM>  were  suiH^rseded 
by  the  Medical  Hall,  in  which  the  medi(*al  teaching  of  the  institution 
waa  given  until  July,  1873,  after  which  time  a  buihling  in  Ninth  street, 
below  Walnut,  was  iKM'upied  until  tlie  completion  in  September,  1874, 
of  the  present  medical  buildings  in  West  Philadelphia. 

THE   PRESENT. 

UriLDINljS   AN1>   AI'PMANCKS. 

Tlie  instruction  of  the  Medi4-al  Department  of  tlie  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  condu4'te<l  in  the  Medical  Hall,  LalNtratory  Building, 
the  Hos]>ital  of  the  University,  the  LalNuatory  of  Hygiene,  and  the 
Wistar  Institute  of  Hiohigy  and  Anatomy.  The  Mtnlical  Hall  C4)n- 
tains  three  lecture  rinmis,  the  Wistar  and  Horner  MusiMim,  the  His- 
tological, C>ste<»Syndcsmologica1,  Physioh>gical,  Pathological. and  Pliar- 
niacoutical  laborutorics;  besides  an  assembly  nnnn  for  tlie  students  and 
private  riN»ms  t\ir  the  ])rofess4»rs.  The  lalNu*at4iry  buihling  has  its  lower 
floor  iiecupitnl  by  the  (Minic  of  Dentistry,  and  its  upiK'r  tlii-ee  fiiMirs  by 
the  tW4>  CMiemi4al  LalM)rat4>ri4*s,  an4l  the  Diss4M'tihg  U4Nmi.  All  4»t'  the 
lecture  nnnns  and  lalN>rat4>ries  are  heated  by  steam,  an4lar4*thor4M]ghly 
veutilateii  by  curivnts  4>f  air  tbrc4*d  int4i  the  hmhus  in  such  a  way  as  t4) 
avoid  drafts.    They  are  alsii  brilliantly  lighttHl  by  f*liN*tri4'ity. 

Id  all  of  the  laboratories,  whether  c4Mitaine<i  in  the  Me4lical  Hall  i»r 
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in  the  lAlMinit4>ry  ItuikliuK.  eA|MH!ial  em*ounifi:emeiit  and  fiidlifies 
iiAbnl«*<l  Un-  ort^iuul  rps(*an*li,  aii«l  for  hucIi  |iur|MiMcy  the  laliorat^irieH  arv 
kept  4i|ien  «Iiirin;;  tli«*  wlicile  y<*ttr«  (^xcopt  aonie  of  them  which  arcf  domsil 
duriuK  th«*  iiHintlirt  «>f  July  ami  AufniHt. 

Thf  Wistar  anil  llornt* r  MuHenni,  finiiuleil  nearly  one  hnndrml  yean 
ap>,  iH  beU(*v<*<l  to  1m*  the  larin*>«t  and  rirlit'st  of  the  kind  in  the  UnitiMl 
8tat4m,  contuininfc  not  imly  a  v<*ry  lar^i^  imniber  and  a  |^t^at  variety  uf 
H|ie4*iuienH  illiiHtnitintc  the  nonnal  and  UMirbid  anatomy  of  every  part  of 
the  human  bi Nly,  hut  alMo  a  lari^e  numbiT  of  |ire|MirationH  in  iHimiNUntiTe 
anat4iniy,  and  a  very  exteunive  cfdk«tion  of  drawinpi  and  of  models  in 
wcnnI,  |Hi|iii*r  nia4*he,  etmiponition,  glaaii,  eti^  At  prettent  the  Wiatar  and 
Homer  Museum  iiccupieA  a  large  mom  in  the  Me«lieal  Ilall,  but  thnmgli 
thegeiienMity  tit'lifu.  ImiaeJ.  WiHtar,  the  Wintar  Institute  of  Biology 
and  Anatomy  is  lining  erecti*d  in  iuinie«liately  oppimite  to  the  Medical 
Hall;  in  it  the  Winlar  and  Horner  Muneum  {h  to  lie  ke|it  and  evety 
facility  in  to  In*  provided  for  original  re^«ean'h.  The  n«ible  building  te 
rapidly  approau-liing  i?<»nipletioD  and  an  endowment  fuml  yiehling  #6,000 
|N*r  annum  has  al^ii  b«*t*n  provi^hHl  by  Gen.  WiHtar.  Tin*  formal  opoa- 
ing  of  thi!«  }:n*at  iiMirt«*um  will  <N*«*ur  in  th*tober,  IHSKi. 

The  lliHt4ilo}:iraI  LalNinitiiry  m  furniHlii*d  with  numerouM  mU* 
of  giMNi  cpiality,  and  all  up|uiratUK  neeeasary  to  enable  the  flrst'Ooa] 
Htudent  t4>  bfiMiiiM*  pnM-tieally  familiar  with  the  niiMt  appmvetl  metbodo 
of  mi4*nM(*opiral  tfi*hiiique«  an  well  an  with  the  nonnal  hintology  of 
all  tilt*  tissui**<  and  organii.  During  the  Hpriug  nionthH  it  iMO|ieiiior 
th4N«4*  who  d««sin*  a  eoursc*  embrai*ing  th«NM*  reflnementrt  and  minatis 
whirli  of  n«*4*«*iisity  anf  oniitt«*d  in  the  regidar  winter*M  work. 

The  OsttHi  Syndi*Hniologi<*al  Ijalmratory  ih  devoteil  to  the  practical 
Ntudy  of  till*  iNihf.H  and  tlit*ir  nrtieulatiouH. 

The  riiysioU»giral  I«:dMH-atory  iH  furninlH*!!  with  a  large  %'ariety  of 
apiKiratuH  for  mm-  in  pra«*tiral  phyitiohigy.  it  in  in  a4*tivo  operatioa 
during  tf*n  months  of  the  yi*ar,  iu»  that  «*very  faeility  iH  afforded  ad* 
vaneetl  }«tudrnt««  and  gnulualt-H  who  dt*fiir«*  to  make  H|N*(*iAl  Htudiea  aad 
renearrhi'.H  undrr  tin*  prof«*HfUir  of  phyniohigy. 

Till*  Patholoujral  l«jlHir.itory  in  wi*ll  HUpplifl*4l  with  mieri»Hi*iiiiea aad  all 
appli.uio-s  I'll  I II I  111  I  for  pi-arfi«*al  Hfudy  ami  original  n*>H*an*h.  it  haa 
al.<H»  a  rtiiiiph-ii'  iHiihl  for  fhi*  Miidy  of  Imi-trria  and  of  infecti«HUi dia> 
i*aM-?«.  Kai  h  -«tiiiliMit  of  flu*  ?«4i*oimI  yi*ar  \<  proviih*il  with  a  Heparate 
talili-  am!  iiihitt^i  hih-.  ujih  iiiat«'rial  and  n*a;;i*nfsand  n'«*t-iveH  iiemoaal 
iiiHtriii  fioii  III  |i.itiii*lii^ir.il  liiHtohi;;y,  ill  mvi-okigy,  and  in  the  mieio- 
fuii|»>  «if  IIIII1I-.  r..ii'li  *«tuili*iit  of  I  hi*  third  yt*ar  n*i*«*iv«*H  ailvanced 
pi.M-iii.il  iii*»tiiiitii*ii  III  iiiiiiliid  aiiafoiiiy  and  th«*  making  of  aulo|Miaa. 
\Vit«kl>  i|i'iiiiiii-ti.itii»ii*«  iif  fill*  tfioHH  apiNMraiii'e  of  f«|MvimeUH,  emlirar- 
iii;;  .ill  kiMiuii  iMiiiliid  |itiiiliiif?s  nioMly  in  fii*j«li  i-onditiim.  togKbrrvilk 
till-  iiiiriMMiipir  "^ii  thiii^,  aif  fratiiii*^  of  thin  iimriM*. 

Till*  |»i.i*ri«-.il  u1»ik  diiriiig  tlu*  n*giihii  w  inti*r  •^hmou  ih  obligatory  od 
•tmlriit'*  «if  Uiih  •<i4*«*ond  and  thini  yrar.    Sii««4*ial  inHtrui*ti«Mi  aad  gold- 
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auvv  in  ori^iniil  research  are  given  by  the  demonstrators  to  advaui-ed 
students. 

The  IMiarmaeeutieal  Labiiratory  is  used  exclusively  for  the  t4»achingof 
practical  pharinm'y,  for  which  pur|M)se  it  is  furnished  with  all  nei*cssary 
apparatus. 

The  Laboratory  of  K x per inien till  TheraiH3utics  is  chietiy  devoted  to 
ori^cinal  research,  but  instruction  is  also  given  by  the  demonstrator  to 
students  who  tlesire  spwial  courses. 

The  4*Jienii(*al  lalMmiti)ries  an^  two  in  number.  Each  nK)ni  is  140  feet 
in  hMigth  by  40  leet  in  width.  The  lower  room,  is  given  up  to  students 
of  the  tirst  year,  who  devote  in  it  three  hours  eiwh  week  to  the  study  of 
(pmlitative  analysis.  The  course  includes  chemiciil  nnmipulations  and 
the  detailed  study  of  the  chemi4*al  reactions  of  the  principal  metals, 
a4'ids,  and  their  combinations,  with  the  genenil  principles  of  (lualitative 
analysis,  esp^M-ially  as  they  ivlate  to  the  detection  and  separation  ot 
metiils  and  comiK)unds  of  importance  to  the  physician.  Each  student 
is  provided  with  a  separate*  table  and  apparatus,  an^l  is  recpiired  to  ex- 
hibit by  formula^  on  pa])er,  all  reactions  involved  in  his  test^.  In  the 
up]K»r  laboratory,  students  of  the  se4*ond  year  s|N'nd  three  hours  i>er 
week.  The  course  embnices  an  intixxluctiou  t4)  the  general  primriples 
of  (]u;uititative  amilysis  and  the  prim*iples  of  volumetric  analysis,  with 
the  practical  examinatifui  of  urine  and  animal  fluids,  and  the  rec(»gni- 
tion  and  recovery  of  |K)isons  from  the  animal  body,  and  complex  mix- 
tures. 

The  Anatomical  Laboratory  or  dissecting  room,  \\\\on  the  upper  tloor 
of  the  lalK)ratory  building,  is  140  feet  by  40  feet,  and  is  perfei'tly  lighted 
and  ventilate<l.  The  tables  have  sUme  tops,  the  tl(K>r  is  made  of  as- 
phalt, and  the  washstauds  and  water  supply  are  abiuidant.  Great  care 
is  given,  n(»t  only  to  rleanliness,  but  also  to  the  preservation  of  the 
cadaver,  so  that  the  room  is  pnictically  without  oilor,  and  the  danger 
to  the  health  from  diss4M*ting  wounds  is  reduceil  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  Liilx^nitory  of  Hygiene  pra<*tical  instinct  ion  is  given  in  the 
analysis  of  fcMHlstuD's,  drinking-water,  and  milk,  and  the  investigation 
of  adulterations  or  deteriorations  of  the  same;  in  the  determinaticm 
of  the  hygros4*o]>ic  antl  thermo-absorl>ent  pro|KTties  of  the  varifuis  sub- 
stant'«*s  used  for  ehithing;  in  the  examination  of  dei*orative  nniterials 
for  ]MHS4»ns:  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  sanitaryengineeriug,  plumb- 
ing, ventilation,  etc.;  and  in  pmctical  and  exi>eriment4il  bai'teriohigy, 
disinfe4*tion,  and  ]»it?vention  of  dim^asi*. 

In  the  laboratory  of  Pnictical  Surgery  the  ap])lication  of  bandages 
is  taught  to  students  in  their  iirst  year;  whilst  the  use  of  fra(*ture 
dressings  and  surgical  o|N*mtions  on  the  cailaver  form  the  instruction 
to  students  in  third  year. 

The  cor]>s  of  tea^'hers  in  the  Medical  Department  consists  of  the 
Me^lical  Faculty  proi>er,  and  a  large  staft*  of  other  professors,  lectutec>s>^ 
and  demonstrators,  besides  various  assistaul^  vu  Wi^  ^\^^«\^X^^^. 


.  ,'  • 
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For  many  y^i%rs  paHt  the  ooarHe  of  medicine  in  tbe  ITnivenily  of 
Penhi«ylvani»  has  extt-udetl  over  three  years,  at  the  end  ot  which  periud 
thedf^ret'  has  l>(H*iri*onf4*mMl  n|)on  Hiu-ceiuiftil  ciiudidateti.  In  18B3y 
the  <*ours«*  is  to  Im>  extended  over  four  yearn,  tlie  whole  ]ieriod  beiu|^ 
occupied  by  n  ;:nidiHl  instntction^and  fcmryearaoCHtody  beiiifr  reqaired 
of  the  Htnd«*nts. 

Kai'h  acudeniir  year  conmatH  of  a  fw*flHion«  beginning  the  Int  daj  of 
Oi*t4>U*r  an«l  lasting  until  early  in  June. 

The  first  year  is  largi*ly  oc<*u|»ied  with  work  in  the  variooa  labooi- 
t4iriefi  of  rbend.Htry,  pharmacy,  osteology,  hiHt4dogy,  and  in  diraecliiHu 
The  first  year  student  may  ulflo  attend  elinieal  lectures  in  generml  mcd- 
ieine  and  general  surgery.  In  the  Hec^oinl  }'ear.  in  aililititm  Ui  didaetie 
an«l  eliniral  teai-hing,  prai'tical  instruction  is  given  in  medii^  el 
istry,  pathologiral  histoh>gy,  and  physical  iliagiHMiiH.  Uissectioa  Is 
tinueil.  ThnMighiMit  the  thirtl  and  fourth  years  the  student  isreqaind 
to  attenil  the  j;:eui*nd  nieilicul  and  surgical  dinicaat  the  rniverallj  and 
Philadelphia  hospitals  and  the  clinirs  in  Kpe«*ial  deimrtments  at  the 
former.  H|N-fial  lie«lside  instnn*tion  in  clinical  medicine,  inrJudtaiy 
physical  diagiioi;»is  and  larj-ngohigy,  in  aurgery^  and  in  gynecology,  to 
given  in  the  thinl  year,  as  are  altM>  opiiortttnitiea  for  the  practical  sta^JT 
of  diseas4*s  of  the  eye,  ear,  throat,  and  skin,  and  for  acquiring  proS- 
ciency  with  the  various  instrumenta  enipki.ve4l.  For  thia  imrpoae  the 
thinl  and  fourth  ye^ir  claHsea  are  dividetl  into  aectiona,  each  «f  wUah 
rec*eivfs  din*«'t  iN*rs4>nal  instruction. 

The  coufM*  of  instruction  is  S4>  aminged  as  to  permit  mainly  conataat 
intr«Mlin*tioii  of  new  material  while  retaining  the  repetition  of  esseatial 
Hubje4*ts  ainieil  at  by  the  old  niethodn.  Tlie  lalKiratory  instnM'tioa  to  aa 
<'oiirdinate«l  with  the  ond  t«tM*hing  as  to  illustrate  the  subjw*ta  of  the 
Ie4-tiires.  .\<lvan«*efl  studenta  are  encourageil  t4i  make  original  ve- 
M^arches  in  tin*  lalNirat4>ri«*M  of  pharmacy,  ehemistry,  physiology,  pa- 
thohigy.  and  e\|MTiniental  theraiieutica. 

The  general  details  of  the  plan  of  instructi4in  of  the  four  yeamPcooraa 
are  as  AiIImw^: 

Fimt  yriff .— <M*nenil  t*liemistr>-.  Materia  Medica  and  rharmary,  Hto- 
t<»h»^y,  o«.teiil«»;:y.  Analiiniy.  Thysiohigy.  iiacteriohigy.  Medical  Htoloty 
ami  T«Tiiiiii«*loK>.  I'liysirul  I >ia gnosis, Ha iidaging«ti eneral  Clinics (Mfd- 
i«'al  aiitl  Siiigir.ili. 

.Nffi*N«/  .vriM.-  Minliral  Chemistry.  Anatomy,  Applied  Auatca^y, 
l'hv«iitl«»L;v,  ratliolo^y.  Physiral  hiagiionis,  Thera|ieuticS.  Sofgory, 
Ob^tfiiiro.  tMiii-i:il  Mi*dir:d  and  Sur^iral  (Minirs. 

yAii#/  v"".'  A)i|ih«d  Aiiutniny,  Pathology.  Theni|ieutica,  Saigvry, 
W.ihI  t'l.i-M«  III  Sni^ny.  Minor  Snrger}*  and  FnM'tore  Dressings, 
o)i'«trtrii^.  1*1.11  ti««of'M«-«liriiit\  \Vardi'laM.'4«*Hin  Medicine,  CSyneeofagy, 
( ^l»litli;iliiii»lii^\ .  I  U'l  iiijt«»l«igy,(Mi»hi;ry,  Ijaryiigology  (Thnsitand  lloae)« 
in'iii'i.ii «  liiiii--«.  Mti|ir:il  and  Snr^iraLinrluding  I'hiladelpUa Hospital; 

.S|M-«'iid  <  linii  s:    N«-r\«Hi^  IMmfaseis  I i**rtnm«kip-  0|>h'hstwiflffg]f|0tol- 

4>gv.  ^iyn«*«i>l«*gy.  Iienito  I'rinar)  Uiseascs. 
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For  niaiiy  yeairs  fiaHt  thi  ooarae  of  medicine  in  tbc  ( Jiiversity  of 
Peniirtvlvauia  lias  extAMiilptl  over  three  yeani,  at  tbe  end  ot  which  period 
the  decree  hsis  lM*<*ir  c*onfemHl  n|)on  HUfceafdbl  ciindidaten.  In  1893, 
the  mnrs4*  is  to  In*  extended  over  four  years,  tbe  whole  |iertod  beiti|^ 
occupied  by  a  };nidi*d  iiistmctioiu  and  four  years  oCKtody  beinfr  required 
of  tbe  HtudcntM. 

Ka4*h  a4'udcnii4*  year  i^onrtiHts  of  a  seaHion,  beginnini;  tbc  Int  day  of 
OctolM*r  and  biMiiig  until  early  in  June. 

The  first  year  is  largidy  iMvnpied  with  work  in  tbe  variouM  labooi- 
t4>ries  of  chcMiiHtry,  phamiacy,  osteology,  bist4dog>\  and  in  diiisertioii. 
Tbc  Hrst  year  shulcut  may  alno  attenil  clinic*al  lectures  in  general  med- 
ii*ine  anil  general  surgery.  In  the  Hecrond  year,  in  aildition  lo  didactie 
and  clinical  t4*:u-hing,  prai*ti4*al  instmction  is  given  in  medical  c1 
intry,  pathologi4*al  liistobigy,  and  pbysicul  diagin«iii.  Dissection  is 
tiniUHl.  ThninglHint  tbe  tbirtl  and  fonrth  years  the  student  is  required 
to  attend  tbe  general  nieilical  and  surgical  clinics  at  the  rniversityaad 
Philadelphia  hospitals  and  the  <*linics  in  s|iecial  de|iartments  at  the 
fonner.  SiN'fial  lie«lside  iiistnu*ti«in  in  clinical  medicine,  inrladiDg 
physical  iliagno^iis  anil  laryngobigy,  in  surgery^  and  in  gynecolo|gr,  in 
given  in  tbe  tbinl  ymr,  as  are  also  op|iortnnities  for  the  practical  slody 
of  fliseases  of  tbe  eye,  ear,  throat,  and  skin,  and  for  acquiring  {irol- 
ciency  with  tbe  various  instruments  enipfaiyetl.  For  this  iHirposelhe 
tbinl  and  fourth  year  classes  are  dividetl  into  sections,  each  of  whieli 
retvives  din-ct  iierstnml  instnicti«m. 

The  4-ourse  of  instruction  is  so  arrange«I  as  to  permit  mainly  ooDStant 
intr«idu«*tion  «>r  new  nniterial  while  retaining  tbe  refietition  of  essential 
subje<*ts  ainie«|  at  by  tbe  old  methods.  The  laliorator>'  instmctioQ  la  ao 
coiirdinate«l  with  the  ond  teaching  as  to  illustrate  the  subjei'ts  of  tko 
lectures.  Advanced  students  are  euciHiraged  t4i  make  f>rigiiial  re- 
M*an*bes  in  tb«*  lalsiruttiries  of  pharmacy,  chemistry,  physiology,  pa* 
tbtdogy.  anil  e\|NTiniental  thera|ieiitii-s. 

The  general  details  of  tbe  plan  of  instruction  of  tbe  four  years'  cvmraa 
are  as  folbiw.**: 

Firttt  j^tir.—iivwni\  (*bemistry«  Materia  Medif*a  and  Pbannary,  Hia- 
tolo^y,  n*.t4iilu;;y.  Anatomy.  Pbysiobigy,  Ha4*teriobigy«  Medi<*al  History 
and  Terniiiiol«i^>.  IMiysiral  l>ia^nosiM.l{aiidaging.ttenendtiinics( Med- 
ical and  SiiigiiMJi. 

.nmoni/  .v»fir.-  Mtili4*al  riii^miMry,  Anatomy,  Applieil  Anat«iaqrf 
l*h\**iii|i>^>.  r;iTliiilo;:\,  I'bysi4*al  Mia^nosis.  Tliera|ieuties,  Surgery, 
Oli*«tfti  ii*<«,  tftiifial  ^ll•4|i«•;d  aiul  Surgi4*al  (Minics. 

/Aim/  yf«r»-.  — A)ipli«d  Aiiati»niy,  Patlnibig^'.  Tbeni|ieutics,  Surgi^, 
W.ml  rl.iH^H  III  SiiipMV.  Min4ir  Surgery  and  Fra4*tun'  Hreiisiuga, 
tll»M«'trii  H.  I*i.i«  tii-i<>t'Me«iiriiii\  \Vardi*laMS4*siii  Me4li4-ine,tiynepulogy, 
i  i|ilit)ialiii<»li«;:> .  I  »eiiiiatolii(;>  .tMolog>«  Laryngology  ^Thmat  and  MoaeK 
<f«Miei.ilt  liiiir*%.  Miilnal  a  ii  il  Surificul.i  nrlu«  ling  I  Philadelphia  Uoi^tal; 
Sfmi-iiii  i  UiiitH :  Nit \  <hi.h  I MseaM-i^  I >enHatolog>',  OphtludiDolagy, OCol- 
'W.  tiyu*^t9U»py\  tieuito  Trinary  Ui 
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Fourth  year. — Hygiene,  Pniotico  of  Medieiue,  OiHJi'ative  Siirgory, 
Orthopjedic  Surgery,  "l)|)erative  ()bst4»triea,  Oyim»cology,  Aut^ipsies, 
General  Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics  at  ITniverRity  and  Phihulelpliia 
Hospitals;  Spe<*ial  (-linics:  Ear,  Eye,  Dist^ases  of  Women,  Nervous 
Diseases,  Diseases  of  Children  and  CJenito- Urinary  Diseases;  Wanl 
Classes  in  Nervous  Diseases,  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear  and  Skin;  Meil- 
ieine,  Surgery,  Gyna»ei>logy. 

CJRAPrATlOX. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  a  student  who  has  satisfactorily  passed 
all  the  requireil  examinations  re<»eives  tin*  degn^e  of  doct4>r  of  mt^icine 
on  tlie  following  ciuiditions: 

I.  He  must  l>e  21  yeaiv  of  age  and  of  go<Kl  monU  character.- 

II.  lie  must  have  ]»iiss<Ml  a  satisf}U*tory  exam! nation  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  curriculum,  must  have  attended  the  practical  instnicticui  in  all 
departments,  and  his  last  cours<'  of  instruction  must  have  been  at  this 
s<rhool.  (A  thesis  is  no  hmger  requinil,  but  students  are  recounneuded 
to  preiiare  theses  in  comiK*titi<»n  for  the  various  incizes.) 

III.  He  must  have  attendtMl  at  le;ist  one  cas4»  of  obstetrics. 

IV.  After  notic4»  of  having  successfully  passiMl  the  final  examination, 
he  must  enter  his  name  on  the  register  of  candidates  for  the  4legree. 

V.  He  must  be  present  at  the  commencement,  unless  excused  by  the 
dean  of  the  faculty. 

'4 


Chai>ter  IX. 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT. 


Ill  17(M>  Si  pr<>tVs8(>rslii|»  4»f  law  was  t'StalilislitMl  in  tlio  <*(>Iloge  depart- 
ment. Mr.  JnsticH»  Wilson,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Tniteil  States, 
havinK  Imhmi  ele<*ttMl  the  iirofessor,  d«»liveiV(l  his  intriNluetcMy  leeture 
on  DiH'euil>er  ir>  of  that  year,  ''in  tlie  quaint  ohl  fashimied  hall  of  the 
Academy,'' in  the  presem-e  of  President  Washin^rton  and  his  ( -abinet, 
tlie  Houses  of  ('onjrr«»ss.  the  KxtH'utive  and  lit»jrislative  l)e])aitments 
of  the  ii^overnniont  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Judges  f»f  the  Courts,  the  members  of  the  Bar,  and  hvst, 
but  not  h'4ist,  Mrs.  \Vashin^t4»n,  Mrs.  Hamilt^m,  and  nnuiy  other  ladies. 
Hut  Mr.  Justiee  Wilson's  einirse  of  le<'tnres,  though  eomnn*m*ed  under 
Mueh  brilliant  auspires,  does  not  s<M*m  to  have  ]u*o|i:ressod  lK\vond  its 
first  year.*  No  further  effort  si*ems  to  have  been  made  bi*l\>r4»  1^S17  to 
^ive  instruetion  in  law  to  the  students  of  tin*  Tniv^Tsity.  On  March 
2t^,  of  that  year,  Charles  Willing  Hare,  esq.,  of  the  Philadelphia  bar, 
was  4»leeteil  Professor  of  Law,  and  <lelivere«l  his  intnKliietory  le4*ture  in 
the  following;:  month.  Hut  he,  like  Mr.  Justice  Wilson,  lei'tured  for  but 
one  year.  The  sulijeet  of  instructitui  in  the  law  was  apiin  |H*rmitt4Hl 
Ut  pass  into  oblivion,  until,  on  .Vpril  2,  ISTMK  the  lion,  (tcor^e  Shars- 
wiMxl,  then  president  jml^re  of  the  distri(*t  court  of  Phila<lelphia,  was 
eUH*t4Hl  pn>fessor  of  law;  and  on  S«»pt4MnlMM*  .'M),  of  that  year,  he  de- 
livennl  his  intriNluetory  UM'ture.  On  May  1,  IS.'Jli,  the  trustees  of  the 
University  estatdished  a  faculty  of  law,  and  apiMMnt«Ml  Juil;;e  Shars- 
winnI  professor  of  int4*rnational,  constitutional,  commcrrial,  and  civil 
law;  Peter  Mc(?all,  esq.,  professor  of  pr:icti4*e,  pleading,  and  evidence 
at  law  and  in  etpiity;  and  K.  S|N*ncer  Miller,  esq.,  professor  of  the 
law  (»f  r(*al  estate.  conveyanein;r,  and  4*4piity  iuri8]»rtnlem*e.  From  that 
<lay  down  to  the  presi'ut  time  the  law  si'lnsd  has  been  in  active  o|N*ra- 
tiiui.  Profess4»r  Mc<*all  having n*si;;ne<I  on  June  5, 1S4UK  P.  P^^mbert^m 
.Morris,  es<|.,  was,  in  Novembt»r,  1SI>2,  ehos4*nas  his  succe8S4>r.  In  IS«58, 
•Fud^e  SharswiMHl,  having  been  pnmuited  to  the  ben<*h  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon.  J.  I.  (Mark  Hare,  his  successiu*  as 
president  jud^e  of  the  district  court  of  Phila^lelphia  (now  the  Ctmrtof 
Common  Pleas,  No.  2),  was  als4i  apiNuntinl  his  suc(*e8S4>r  in  the  faculty 

■  HiMorioal  Hketch  of  th«  l>t*partiii«*ut  of  Law  of  the  rnivemity  of  PeuiiAylvania, 
by  Hampton  L.  Caraoo,  mo. 
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of  the  Liw  S4 -III Mil.  IVoffssiir  Millrr  having  rf>!^i*;iHMl  liirt  iirnfi'Mflonlitp 
ill  1S7'J.  K.  rii|t|M«*  Mitrlii'lL  I'sij.,  wjs,  in  ]S7:(,  4*|i*<*t«>il  to  tlifrhuir  4if 
ri*:il  rHt.itt*  .iinl  «*i|iiity  jnrispriiilciii'c.  In  F«-tiri]ary,  l<S7l,  tlaim*s  Par- 
siiii<«.  f««|..  \v.i<4  i']«Tt4Ml  ]iriit(*ssiir  fit' tin*  law  t»t' porsnii:^  ivlatious  aii«l 
INT'ooiial  |»Mi|ifi  ty.  I*rut«»'«siir  Morris  liaviii^  r«'Ni>fiMHl  in  isstl,  iie«ir^i* 
Tiii'k«M'  Ui-opli-iin.  (*<<|.,  wa<  flrrtnl  tli«*  |iriiti*SM»r  ot*  iMpiity  |»l«'ailiiiK 
aihl  |irai-rii-i*.  l*nitr«<sor  .Mitrlirll  li:ivini:  «lirii  in  1>*^*^7«  <\  Stiuirt  Put 
ti*r>on.  «**««|^*  w;iH  clfM'ti'tl  prolii'ssor  of  rral  rstati*  ami  roiiwyaiiriii);, 
ami  A.  SmIih'v  l»iilill«*.  «-s(|..  wa<(  «'l«i-t<*«l  pr<»tVs»ior  ot'prartire,  pl«*a«Iiiitf. 
anil  «*vjili'nf-i'  at  law  an«l  riiminal  law.  T«i  tin*  ;;nMt  liisHof  fli«'  mc'IumiI^ 
ami  ti>  tilt*  ;;i«Mt  ii';:i-«*t  ot*  his  iu»llra;:nrs  an«l  f»t'  all  who  hav«*  rwr  had 
thr  lirm'tit  lit'  his  iiistrurtii»n  in  tlir  law.  Jiiil;;i*  Half  in  the  spi'iiii;  of 
l.ss<»  rfHJ;;iii>iI  hi-o  )iii»ti*SMirship.  Imt.  tnitiinatrly  tor  tin*  aihniniHtratiiiii 
oi' jn*«th*«'.  Ill*  ri'iii.iiiiH  ii)Hiii  th<*  InMirh  ot*  thi*  t'ntirt  ot*  roniiiioii  pli*ai< 
o\«*i  whirli  111-  li:iN  pn*.SMl«-«l  .sim'i*  |si;s.  In  M:i>.  is.s*i,  Siiinnrl  S.  llul 
liiiv:<*\^>>ith.  «"«<i..  u.is  i*liM'ti*«1  ])iiitt*s^ir  ol'  the  law  ot*  roiitrartM,  ror|ii»- 
latiiiii^.  Mitil  pli'idiiii:  al  law.  .iml  ^iroi^r  S.  <iraliaiii.  «*si|.,  t1i«' iliMrU't 
aTtiinir\  ot  I'hii.iili'Iphia.  ua-i  fh*«-tiMl  pint'f^siir  nt*  rriniiiial  law.  In 
Apiil.  IvM.  Piiiti-NMir  lii«hlh'  tlifcl.  lion.  <ft-f»r^i>  M.  Dallas,  miw 
a  pnlu'*' '»!'  thi-  riii'iiit  t-onit  nl'  thi*  liiitCMl  Statos,  was  i*hN't«'ii  an  liif« 
^«ll^l-«'•«^ll^.  In  .nlilitiiiii  III  thr  «'liaii;;«'s  in  tin*  |M'r*«<»iim'l  ot'  tin*  I'ariiltv, 
«-)Mn::i"«  li.ixi-  Ihih  ni.nh*  tiiMii  tini«*  to  tiinr  in  tin*  ilivisioii  ami 
aii:iii;:i-nM  lit  nf  thi*  -«Ml>|i'«-ts  «it'  in<«tiiii-tioii  in  tin*  m'IhniI;  ami  at  tht* 
pii-o«  lit  nim  rlif  iiiii-Niit  I  III'  M*\fial  f'li.iir<«  in  tin'  Fa«*iilty  an*  as  follows: 

1.   A  pi<iri-*>«i»i -ohip  iif  i'oiiiimTi'i.il  law.  «'oiitiiM'ts,  ami  «l«*«'iMlriitM*  4*.h- 
t.it«  -. 

*J.   A  )iiii!i'<«'«4ii  <«liip  iif  ••ipiii\  piii<«prinl«'m*r,  imImlinctiM*  priiiripli** 
lit  .llul  pli-.iiltiiu'  III  I'ipiity  .iml  mphaiis*  nMirt  piai'tn-i*. 

*•.    A  pi«iii-^*.>ii  -hiji  iif  «-iiii'«tttiitiiiiial  l.iw  ami  tin*  law  of  n-al  pni|NTl3' 

ainl  I'lili  V  i\  .tin  MIL'. 

I.    \  |ii4i|r^<«iii  «)ii)i  III'  ili«*  l.iu  lit'  till  I"*.  i'Viilriit'i*.  :iml  practiii*  at  law. 
'i.   A  priiti -"'••I  «hi|i  lit  ihi*l.iu  III  riinii.irts.  r«ir|M>ratii>ns.  ami  pli^Mlini; 

.It  \a\\  . 

f'l.      \    )i|iil<    •-••I  «lil|i  til    I'l  lllllll.ll    l.iw. 

1  Im   ]•!• -t-iiT  |i.t-p«rii\  ot'  thf^i  hiMil  In  iliir  totht*  inti'lliuriit  ami  srlf- 
<>  i>  i . '!•  Ill ^  l.t'ioi  ^  "t  I  ii  >«•■  \\  li>i  li  i\  •-  lii'i  fttit'tit i'  t»i-fn  M'*  proi'i*'«.*»i»rs  aitd 

rif^i-   ^  :.'• 'A<  :•    k iT*  •!  \\  irli  till  111.      It  i^  tittinj.  ihfirtoii-.  that  tliom? 

\\|i>i'.i'.i    -.1 !•  <t  riM-iii   ^hiiiiM  u'l.iN-tiillv  iciMiil    tht'ir  appi«'«'iali«>u 

•  •I     Ti.t      .       '!:>•>  .ili'i     I'l-.iir  .1-^  III     tlit'll    p|i  iji  I  r^^iii  •« 

i,*-.\^,   >i:i;-^ 1.  *)ii   (ii-ri.(  till'  pri<ti--^iii ->.  W.I-  Iniiii  III  l*liila«lt*l 

j.r.i.i  •  ■■  .1  I..    T.   l-l"        Mi-  n.i^    -:  iilii.iTi  •!  lutiii  tin-    I'liMrr^lt^  in  l^'Jf<. 
II. t>      J  -'  .•:  •  •!  I  1  <•   \MTri  ll'tii    .lii-.!  ;.h  I.*.  l!iL'*-i'^'>li.  ht*  wa-*  aiinnlttHl  |o 
Ml-   I'll  •:    >']•-.      '••  !  "i.  l-^.l      n:i    \  I  III  I  1"*.  1  *«t'i.  Ill- w.i^  laisiil  III  tht* 
i.i  I..  I,  ..r  ! :..  .'.         >  ?'•.'!!  r  ••!  ri'i!  ii|i  l)ili;  i.     In  l>l*«  h«- liiranii* hv M*nior 
*t>  r  -I*    ji  •  -  >:.i  _     i-i.f  tit   t  ii  it  I  ••:ii  r       In  I  ^i-^  In-  wa^  •*li'4't«'«l  All  aiuiKi 
Hi*   i-i-'  ••  ••!  ri,i    >.ij.if'!ii lit  ••!   l'«'iin-> Ixaiiia.  ami  nil  •lanuary  If 
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188<),  ho  be<»am«»  t\u*  rlih-f  Justir€i  of  the  Stsitc.  On  January  1,  1883, 
he  n'tire<l  from  the  bench;  and  heiliedin  May,  188.'^.  It  in  unnecessary 
to  remind  students  of  the  Uiw  or  hiwy«*rs  of  his  Ijoctnrca  Introductory 
to  the  8tu<ly  of  Law,  of  hise*ssay  upcm  ^^  Protessioual  ethics,''  or  of  his 
annotations  of  Hhit*kstone,  of  Starkie  on  Evidence,  or  of  Byles  on 
Kills. 

Peter  McCall,  tlu>  second  of  the  protV»ssors  in  the  onler  of  seniority^ 
was  born  in  New  Jersi»y  on  August  31,  1800.  Having  been  graduated 
at  the  CoUege  of  New  .Iers4»y,  he  came  to  the  FMiihul(*]phia  bar  on  No- 
vemb^u"  1,  18.30.  lie  diedtm  November  L\  1880.  lh»  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  headers  of  the  Phihidelphia  bar.  Profoundly  learned  in  the 
law,  he  was,  in  his  intercourse  with  all  wh<»  were  brought  into  contact 
with  him,  a  uhmIcI  of  courtesy. 

K.  8|H»ncer  MiUer  was  born  in  1818.  lie  was  graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey.  At^er  some  years  4»f  practit'c  in  Maryland  and 
afterwanls  in  New  Jersey,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar 
on  May  0,  1843.  From  then  until  the  day  <»f  his  sudden  death,  March 
t>,  1870,  he  was  4*ngaged  in  active  practice.  Fie  was  a  dear  and  ac- 
curate thinker,  untiring  in  energy,  and  a  very  forcible  speaker.  Pro- 
fe^s<u*  Mitehell  characterized  him  as  the  most  successful  lecturer  that 
the  bar  of  Philadelphia  has  ever  ]u*(Nluce<l. 

P.  Pend>ert<in  Morris  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1810.  He  was  graduated  at  (fe<»rgetown  College.  He  studie^l  the  law 
in  the  oflice  of  the  Hon.  Job  K.  Tys<m,aud  was  admitted  t<i  the  bar  of 
Philadelphia  tui  February  8,  1840.  In  1840  hi'  published  a  learned 
treatise  on  •'The  law  of  replevin,"  which  has  ever  since  bivn  reganled 
as  of  high  authority.  In  18r»ti,  he  annotates!  Mr.  Smith's  work  on  the 
Law  of  Landlftnl  and  Tenant.  He  was  lor  many  years  engage<l  in 
active  prai'tice,  mainly  lui  the  (Mpiity  side  of  the  courts,  and  those  who 
were  S4i  fortunate  as  to  be  his  clients  always  foun<l  in  him  a  s<mnd  and 
jiulicions  adviser. 

Kdward  CopjH'e  Mitchell  was  lioru  in  Savannah,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
18:^1.  H(*  Wiis  graduated  fnmi  the  Cniversity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1855 
and  came  t4i  the  bar  in  1858.     He  ibVd  in  1887. 

He.  u|Mai  whos<'  weaker  shonhlers  the  Cniversity  has  laid  the  burden 
of  succeeiling  Protessor  Mitchell  in  the  (-hair  of  Heal  Kstate  Law,  may 
say  that  every  day  which  he  has  s]K'nt  in  the  |H*rformance  of  his  duty 
as  a  pnifessor  has  caustMl  him  more  and  more  t4>  apprmate  the  high 
character  of  his  preilecessor's  work,  and  to  realize  that  Professiir  Mitch - 
elFs  untimely  death  has  Im'cu  an  irreparable  h>ss  to  the  Cniveisity 
and  to  the  cause  of  h'gal  education. 

Algernon  Sydney  Uiddh',  a  S4in  of  (leorge  W.  iSiddhs  one  of  the 
hsidersof  the  Philadelphia  bar,  was  iNirn  at  Phihulelphia  11th  of  Oc- 
tolH*r,  1847.  He  was  gr;uluat4*<l  at  Yale  College  in  1808  with  high 
hon<ir  and  admitt4*<l  to  the  bar  f»f  Pliihulelphia  on  l!7tli  of  Januar>', 
1872.    He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession.     He  died  at  Phila<lelphia  ou 
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Hth  of  April,  189K  His  learning  in  the  law  and  his  enthasiaiun  in 
t«^*hinK  were  remarkable,  and  in  hia  too  brief  career  he  rendered  great 
iK*rvires  tii  the  rniveraity. 

It  n«*e<l  not  lie  said  that  a  school  which  nambered  among  its  teachers 
such  men  oa  V\\ie(  Jastice  Bharswood,  Judge  Hare,  Mr.  HcCall,  Mr. 
stiller,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Biddle,  and  Ifaose  who  were  as- 
MN*i;it4*<l  with  ihemi  gave  thoroagh  instruction  in  the  law.  But  those  pro- 
fessors, in  tlie  iierfnrmance  of  their  duties,  labored  under  disadvantaKea 
wliii'li  have  happily  l)een  removed  ftt>m  the  paths  of  their  succeasora. 
The  euurse  wan  in  their  time  limite<l  to  two  years,  each  year  including 
two  terms  of  fmir  months  each,  with  an  aggregate  of  ten  hours  of  instmc- 
tion  em*h  w4H.*k.  Now  the  course  has  been  extended  to  three  yeara, 
with  a  miniiiiiim  «»f  twenty  h«»urs  of  iustmctitm  in  each  week.  Formerly 
the  lectures  ami  examinations  have  been  <*onducted  at  the  Univeraity 
builflin^H  HI  Went  Philadelphia,  at  a  distam*e  from  the  homes  of  the 
St  mien tM  ami  from  the  ofHees  of  their  preceptors.  Now,  the  Ijaw  Hcbool 
has  ol»taiiie«l  commodious  (piarters  in  tlie  building  of  the  ilirard  Tmat 
OmiiKiny,  at  Hniwl  and  Chestnut  streets,  in  the  business  center  of  the 
city  ami  in  c«>nveiiieiit  proximity  t4i  the  homes  of  the  studentis  the 
oftiivM  of  their  pre<*<>pt4irs,  and  the  courts.  The  sixth  floor  of  thai 
building  IS  iMTupiwI  by  the  lei'ture  roi»ms,  libnir>\  and  the  oMoes  of 
the  exit'iitive  de|tartment  of  the  school.  Formerly  the  Jaws«*lifiol  had 
not  a  library  appropriated  to  tin*  use  of  its  students,  Init  now,  by  thh 
lilN*rality  of  the  family  of  the  latetieorge  Biddle,  esq.,  a  library,  ooo- 
taiiiiiig  cNimpietc  M*ts  of  the  English  Re|Mirts,  the  Federal  Re|M>rt«,  and 
the  n*|MirtH  of  the  nuirts  of  last  resort  fif  the  several  Htates,  has  been 
pn*seiite<l  to  the  University  as  a  memorial  of  that  distinguished  law* 
yer«  and  this  library  is  3*«*arly  n*ceiving  sulistantial  additions.  The 
curriciiluin  of  the  wIhhiI  now  iiiclmles  thonmgh  instruction  in  the  fU- 
lowing  tiipii'H  <if  the  law:  r^mstitutional  Iaw,  Equity  Jurisprudeiiee, 
roiitrarts,  Bailiiients,  C«>r|ioratiims,  rsrriers,  Real  and  Personal  Prop- 
erty. aii«l  t*tMiveyaiiciiig«  Wills  and  Administration.  Torts,  Practkw, 
IMeailing  an«l  Kvidem*e  at  I^aw  and  in  E«piity,  and  (Criminal  Iaw.  It 
is  til  Im*  Iio|m'4|  that  Is'fore  long  amingements  will  lie  completed  for 
riMirsi's  of  lis-tiin'M  In  In*  dHivenNl  by  eom|)etent  instructors  in  Inter- 
iiatioiisil  Lau.  Aclmiralty,  Patents  and  Topyrights,  and  Medical  Juria- 

prmlrlH'r. 

Till*  riNiiiisitr.H  of  iMlmisHinn  to  the  Hchoi>l  are— 

1.  A  <»;iii>fiirtiiry  deirrei*  as  Ba4*helor  of  Arts  or  Ba4*helor  of  St*ien<*efi; 

*J.  A  ri*rfitir:iriM>f  pn*liminary  examination  fnmi  the  boanl  of  exam 
im'rM«»l  rill*  Nar  i»f  rhihulelphta;  or, 

:i.  A  <  iTtitif-aU*  fnun  two  or  mon*  examiners  appointed  by  the  Fac- 
iilt>  lif  I..IH,  M*tiin^  forth  that  the  student  has  passeil  a  satisfa<'t«»ry 
rx.iiiiinatioii  III  Kii^liikh  and  .\tnerican  hirttor>\  the  Latin  lauguage«aiid 
the  nii't  two  l>«ioks  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
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Hth  ot*  April.  IHOl.  HiA  leaniiiiK  in  the  law  and  hin  enttiU8ia8iii  in 
t«Nirlnii^  wrn*  remarkable,  and  in  hiH  too  brief  career  he  rendered  j^reat 
wrvites  ti*  t\\v  fnivernity. 

It  mt^l  not  In»  Haid  that  a  tM*hool  whieh  nunil)ere<l  anions  itH  teac*heni 
Hioh  men  as  <*hief  Jiistiee  SharHwood,  Jud^t^  Hare,  Mr.  MK'all,  Mr. 
^filler.  Mr.  MurriH,  Mr.  Mitrhell.  and  Mr.  Hiddle,  and  those  who  wen*  aa* 
>fN*i;iti*«l  \\4t1i  them^irave  thonmfrh  innf  ruction  in  the  law.  But  thone  pni 
fr^Mirs,  III  tlie  |)erformanre  of  their  dutiea,  labore<l  under  diaadviuitaf^eH 
uhii*li  havi*  ha])|>ily  \uH*n  removed  from  tlie  pat  ha  of  their  Kueceaffom. 
Tlie  cotirM*  was  in  their  time  limitiMl  to  two  yearn,  ea4*h  year  inoludinK 
tuo  terms  of  four  months  each,  with  an  af^^ref^ate  of  ten  hours  of  instnie 
t it m  each  week.  Now  the  course  has  been  extended  t4>  three*  yearn, 
with  a  minimum  (»f  twenty  hours  of  instruction  in  e>i4>h  week.  Fonnerl}* 
th«*  hH*tiirc>  and  examinations  have  l>een  iHmducte<l  at  the  rniveraity 
biiilflin^s  111  Wi*sr  Phila<lcl|ihia,  at  a  distance  from  the  homes  of  th«^ 
students  and  fiom  t he  otticcs  (»t' their  ]>re<*eidors.  Now,  tlie  I«siw  S<*h<M»| 
has  ohtaiiK^l  commo«lious  i|uarters  in  the  biiildinf^of  the  tiiranl  Triint 
t%»m|iaiiy.  at  Uioad  and  (*hcstnut  streets,  in  the  business  center  of  the 
city  anil  in  ci»nvi*iiiriit  pniximity  to  the  homes  of  the  students,  the 
onic«*s  nt*  their  |>riN*i*ptors,  and  the  courts.  The  sixth  ticNir  of  that 
building  1^  fN*cii|M«*i|  by  the  lectun*  nMmis,  library,  and  the  officios  of 
tin*  rxiMiitiXf  tii*|iartnicnt  of  the  M^h^sd.  F«>rmerly  the  law  si-hiNd  Iia4l 
not  a  library  a|»|>roprnit4*d  to  the  use*  of  itn  atuilents,  but  now,  by  th«* 
lilN'rality  of  the  family  of  the  latetftMir^e  liiddle,  es4|.,  a  library,  i^ou- 
taiiiin;;  complete  S4*ts  of  thi*  Kn^lish  HefNirts,  the  F«Nleral  RefMirts,  and 
the  re|M»it>  of  the  I'oiirts  «»f  laxt  n*sort  of  the  m*veral  Htates,  haa  lKM*n 
pi'es4*iitiH|  til  the  rniversity  as  a  memorial  of  that  distininiislMNl  law- 
y«*r.  and  thi'«  library  is  yearly  re<*eivini;  substantial  a^lditions.  The 
eiiirifiiliiiii  iif  ili«>  .H4*h«Md  iHiw  includes  thoroiii^h  instruction  in  the  fol- 
lowing t«»pir^  iif  the  Ian:  t*onstitutional  I«;iw,  F«quity  tlurispnidenf*«*, 
(\»iitia«tN,  li.iiliiients,  t%ir|M»rations,  Tarriers,  Keal  and  iVrsimal  Pn>|> 
erty.  ami  riinveyancin^.  Wills  and  Administration,  Ttirts,  i^rac'ticv, 
Pleadiii;;  ami  l^ideiiceat  Uiw  and  in  Ivpiity,  and  tViminal  liaw.  it 
iH  to  be  Iii»|nm|  that  lN«fori*  \nuii  arraiipMiients  will  Ih*  <*omplet€d  for 
i'«iiii  sr^  lit  |«*«'tiireM  to  1m*  d«-liven*4|  by  roiii|N*tent  iiiMtnictfirs  in  Inter- 
national Lau.  Ailmiralt\.  Patents  and  ropvri^hts,  and  Meilical  Juria 

pi  Utlt'lice. 

rtif  ii-«|ti!'oite<«  iif  admi'^*<iit>ii  to  the  s«*h<Mi|  nn^— 

I.   A  -^.iti-^l.M'fiiry  d«-;:ref  as  l»aelie|i»r  of  Art**  or  Ha^'helor  «»f  Si-iencfs; 
•  •1. 

'J.  A  4  i'rririi'.it«>  nf  preliminary  examiiiaii«in  from  the  b< Mini  of  exam 
iiii  i^ot  tilt*  )m(  tit  riiiladelphia:  or. 

.(.   A  <  I'l  nth  .it«'  fi*im  t\i«i  or  more  examiner'^  ap|Miinte<l  by  the  F»e 
iil(\  ot    La\\,  -^•rtiiik;   !<iith  tli.it  the  f*tndent  has  passes!  a  Siitii«fact<iry 
rx.iiiiiii.itniii  111  r.ii^li**li  and  Anierii'un  lii>«t«»ry,  the  Ij;itin  lau^ia^e.  and 
tlie  iii-t  tHi>  lMM»k^  of  lilackMoiie*ft  t*ommentaries. 
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The  course  of  instruction  is  strietly  graded  and  the  instniction  is 
Ijiven  by  lectures  and  by  frefjuent  examinations.  The  students  are  re- 
quired to  read  and  discuss  tlie  leading  oises  illustrating  the  subjects 
of  instruction.  Moot  courts  are  frecjuently  held,  at  which  questions 
pnq>are<l  by  the  professors  are  argue<l. 

Tn^ler  the  statutes  of  the  University  a  degrees  of  bai*helor  of  laws  is 
granted  to  can<lidates  who,  having  aitteuded  upon  the  full  course  of 
instruction  in  the  Law  Department  and  having  ]>repared  and  submitted 
t4)  the  faculty  an  i»ssay  on  some  legal  subject  sufticient  in  nu»rit  to  sat- 
isfy the  faculty  of  their  fitness  tiiit'ceive  the  degree,  shall  have  passed. 
a  satisfactory  examination  up^in  the  subjects  of  instruction.  TluMlegree 
of  bachelor  of  laws  cum  hofwrv  is  gr.inte<l  to  such  candidates  as  may  be 
certifle<l  by  the  faculty  t4)  have  imasnl  the  final  examination  with  dis 
tinction.  (rraduates  of  the  sch(N»l  are  julmitted  to  practice  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  l*ennsylvauia  and  in  the  i*ourt  of  Phihulelpliia  (/oiinty, 
upon  coniplian<'e  with  the  rules  of  the  courts  as  to  registration.  There 
is  also  a  jHist-graduate  course  of  study,  covering  two  years  and  involv- 
ing a  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  history  and  sources  o'f  the  law. 
( I  raduates  of  this f»oursi».  nn^i  ve  the  degree  of  master  4)f  laws.  A  system 
of  fellowships  has  been  civatetl,  un<ler  which  the  faculty  may  select  from 
the  ;;raduating  classa  distinguishinl  stu^ient  and  apiK>int  him  a  resi- 
lient "  Fellow  "  to  serve  for  three  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  #300, 
and  to  give  instruction  in  the  Law  School,  under  the  direction  of  the 
dean  of  the  fiK*ulty.  The  aim  ami  end  of  the  system  of  instruction  of 
the  Law  iii*h(Nd  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  to  train  student^) 
of  law  so  thonuighly  that  when  they  shall  have  been  graduated  they 
will  be  comi)et«nt  to  enter  into  pnictice  at  any  bar  in  the  UiiiteU 
States. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Law  ScIhhiI  in  1S5<K  nnu'e  than  700 
students  have  l>een  graduat4*d,  most  of  whom  have  engageil  in  ai'tive 
]>ra<»tice  and  by  their  pn>fessional  success  havt»  reflated  <Tedit  ui)on 
their  Alma  Mater. 

The  roll  of  the  m*h(M>l  for  the  aca4lemi<*  year  lHO*J-MKi  nq)orts  present 
for  duty: 

Favftlttf. — The  provost,  1;  the  dean,  1 ;  pn»fessors,  5. 

Staff, — Fellows,  4;  librarian,  1;  assistant  librarians,  3. 

StudrnfM, — Third-class,  50;  second-class,  50;  first-class^  80;  special,  16. 

Total,  202. 


Chapter  X. 

THE  TOWNE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 


I.   HLSTORirAL. 
A.   TIIR  8€lhH>L  OK  ARTS. 

The  Towiu»  84-ioiitiAr  84*!nM>l,  substantially  jus  it  now  exists,  was 
rrrattMl  by  a  n*s(>liitioii  <if  the  lioanl  of  Tnistees  of  thr  rniversity  of 
IViiiisylvaiiia,  passtHl  at  its  iiHM*tiii^  on  Jum*  1,  1875.  Kvimi  at  this 
time,  however,  the  <Hlueational  iui|K)rtanee  <»f  srirntitic  and  trchniral 
trainini;  had,  for  twenty-tive  years  or  more,  <K*ciipied  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  of  the  University.  At  its  ni«N*tin^-(»n  the  r»th  of 
Mareh,  IHTiO.  n])on  ret'ommendation  of  theeomniitteeon  tin*  government 
of  the  Collepfe,  the  lioanl  of  TrnstiM»s  had  adopt^Ml  a  res<»lntion  "that 
it  is  exiM*dient  to  provide  for  a  Selnnd  of  Arts.*^  In  May,  IS5<),  the 
Imard  had  res4dve4l  **that,  for  the  pnr]M>8<'  of  establishing^:  a  8<*hfNil  of 
Arts  in  ronmvtion  with  the  University,  a  professor  Ik»  elerted  to  serve 
withont  oharjje  t4»  the  Tnivemty,''  theeonnnittee  on  the  ptvcrnment  of 
the  <'olh'jj:e  \H'iuii  n^piestwl  to  make  a  rejnirt  on  the  title  of  the  profes- 
S4»rship.  In  <Vt4)lN*r  this  4*oinmitt4M' had  nM*ommeiid('d  that  the  new 
ehair  Im^  ealh'il  the.  "Pnifessorship  of  Chemistry  as  applied  tn  th<»  Arts." 
\VlHM*«*n|NHi  the  Inmrd  ;MM*ept4*d  this  n'|Nn*t  and  at  onrr  eh>et«Ml  Jiimes 
('.  FlfMith  to  this  profrsMirship.  Professor  B<M»th  entered  at  tnwv  wyHUi 
the  duti«*s  of  his  chair,  and  in  tin*  issin*  of  tht*  University  ratahipn*  f<»r 
lH.'i]-*.VJth<'i*oiirs4»ofinstrnetioii  in  the"  I)«*partment  of  Uhemistryasap- 
plic*d  to  the  Arts.**  is  announe«*<l  as  "  the  siime  ns  that  of  tho  ex|MM'inion- 
tal  lalMiratories  now  ^enenilly  at tsMdnNl  to  Knrop<sin  nnivrrsities.**  The 
nnmlNTof  stnd(*nts  was  limited!  to  K),  «*a<*h  stndrnt  bein;;  "sn])plird  with 
tin*  r«Hpiisit4*  apparatus  and  ehomieals  ti>  pnrsno  his  own  4*x|N*riincntal 
invi*sti^ations,  nnd«T  the  dire4*tion  oi'  tin*  pn>f<'ssor,  with  r4nn|N*t«*nt 
assistanre.'*  "  The  roursi*  of  ex|M>riment  is  variiMl,"  siiys  t In*  pros|MM»tns, 
'MiToniiiif^  to  the  siHN*iaI  ot)j<M*t  in  view.  Familiar  hrtnres  are  ^iveii  tiy 
the  pn>fessor,  to  students  exclusively,  n)NHi  the  following  subjects: 
Minerah>Ky,  tii^do^ry,  Thw>r«»tir  and  Applii^l  iMiemistry.**  The  new 
department  w.lhho  sueeessfnl  that  in  IH.'Vlthe  ai«l  of  tlin^*  assistants  wan 
riM|uin*il  in  the  ialMiratory,  the  numt>er  of  stndent.s  havin;r  inerease<l  to 
13.  Instruetion  in  It  was  eontinueil  uutil  the  n^signatitui  of  Profe8Hor 
Booth,  in  Februar}-,  18.16. 
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MtMinOiilr.  oil  tli«'  <!ili  4»t'  Jiiiiii;ii'\,  1S.VJ,  tlif*  UoiimI  of  TniHt4N\H  re- 
r«*jvi*«l  a  «-«>iiifiiiiiiir;itiiiii  tVntii  tlir  Fai'iiltv  of  Arts  r«*lativ4*  hi  a  iiMiri^aiii 
/atioti  lit'  till*  I'iMirM*  ot*  iiistrii4'fii>ii  in  that  ili*|»;irtiimit.  At  tin*  April 
iiiiH'tiii;:,  tin*  roiiiiiiitt4MM>ii  tin*  ^^ovrriiiiuMit  of  tli«*  <N>ll«*p%  to  wliomtliis 
(M»tiiiiiiiiii«Mtinii  )i;hI  )n*(mi  iHiTn^i,  iiiaili*  a  ri*|N>rt  |»irs4*iitiii|;  a  plan  for 
tli4*  i-«*or;raiii/ati<ih  of  tlu*  lH*]>artnMMit  of  Arts.  On  tin*  *J<Mli  of  Aprils 
the  s|M*<*ial  ri>iiiiiiitt<*4*.  to  whirli  this  n*|M»rt  had  lN*i*n  n*t«*rre<l,  n*iMirt«*<l 
ill  t*av«»r  of  ir^  adiijitioii.  and  on  May  I.  IHTiL*.  att4*r  a  full  <liM*iiHtiion.  tht* 
phin  ua.H  tiiiallx  adoptiil  liy  thi*  )N»arfl.  Most  of  its  pnivisionH  n*hite 
Hih*l\  t«>  thr  lh-|iartiiM*iit  of  Arts.  Init  s«M*tton  3  is  as  follows: 

If  .iii\  ittif  oliall  li.i\i-  .itti-ii<l«-tl  oiif  rtitiPM*  ni  Nntiiriil  'ni«*oli»^;|-  niiil  tlir  K\  iilrnmi 
ol  r)irt<»tuiriity.  .ill  tin  •  iHir^"*  in  tlir  |ti>|i;irliii«'iitM  of  MiitlKMiiulirn.  Naiiirul  Philn** 
«»l»ti\ .  tml  <')ii-iiii-ii  \ .  iiihI  twii  KiiipM*^  III  M«m|itii  l.aii^tiii^fM.  nr  Iwti  i-ntirM'n  in  M<»ral 
aiitl  N.iftiril  riii]o«Mi|ili\ .  nr  t  wn  <>iiin>«*.«  nf  l'li>'»iolfi^  uimI  Natiirul  IfiMorv.  h«*«ibiill 
Ih-  fiilill*  il  !••  ?•■•  fi\»    tli«    •li'urrr  i»f  Ha*  ll«'I«»r  i»f  S«*|rlirr. 

S^Ttioii  li  rrad«*  thus: 

>iM  li  oiiitltiit^  .lo  -li.ill  lia\t-  iiMfi\i-«|  tlif  «l«*Kn*i-  <if  |iMrh«'l«>i  (»!'  Sirtirr  <i»l  tbrre 
xr.iro*  »f  •iittiti^  »)i;ill  )m  « iitiiird  to  tiM'  tlt'|«ri*4*  itf  M»i»l«-r  of  .H4*irfi«-i\  III!  prv*M*ntinK 
to  tltt  I'miiIin  .1  til*  oio  \«  hiili  mIiuU  i:i%r  ■>;iti«l.irtnry  r%i«lrn«'i*  tliat  tin*  aiitb«*r  ha* 
iniif  unit  i|  |iiilf\iit<    liiiii^lf  w  itii  «iir«-«-<«.<»  t*»  M'iflli  r. 

Thi**  artioii  of  ih(*  l'nivi*rsity  aiithoritii^s  is  doiihth*ss  to  In*  rr^anh^l 
.I"*  a  r4iiii'i-H«%itiii  to  till*  ^rl»Min^  d«*iiiand  in  thi*  ronuniinity  for  a  ciMirse 
of  I'diiraiioii  i!i«iii*  *M-i«*ntiti(*  and  IrssHassiral  in  its  rhanirtiT:  a  i*oiiri<«e 
pirpaiiip^  thi*  '^tiidfiit  tor  a  ^id«*r  ran;:!*  of  lift*  work  than  was  u%  lie 
found  witliiii  Th«'  thii*«'  l<*arn«*i|  priiffssion*^.  This  pariilh*!  ami  <*Uvtiv«» 
riMir'««-  v.jthin  th«'  l>«'parttn«*i!t  of  Arts  \i«*iit  into  o|H*rat  ion  at  onr«*,  aiitl 
i<«  aiiiioiiiinil  ill  t)if  tiii\«*r*«it\  ratahi^in*  tor  lsrii!>*.V(.  S4*vi*nii  student  a 
ai^  «'iiioII«d  in  thi<«  and  Hiih*«4*i|ni*nt  \rar<«  a>  taking  lhi<«  riairsi**  iiimI 
llrniv  \  «'(li.ik«>  1*ott«'ii  ^a<«  ^raduat^ii   in  \sr»i  as  thi*  tir>>t    UarhHor  of 

SrlrlMi*  of  thi-   l'lil\«*rH||v. 

•  •      |or%|:T\|IM    «•»     MIM*».     %KI*.    «Mi   MAM  »Arii  Mr**. 

A  iiioii-   iiii|M»rtant    niii\i*nH*iil«  ho^rvrr,  iia^   in    pi«N'i*>H  of  «i«*vi'|o|> 
nii-iif.      Ihi-  -^pi-i  lal  roitiiiiitti'i*.  uhirh  had  i«*|M>rt«*d   favorati|>  on  April 
!,*<*.  I"^*-.  It  jioftid  not  oitl\  a  plan  lot  tin-  rt*4ii;:ani/atioii  ot  th«*  lU'part 
nil  lit  ••!    \it>*.  )iiif  .d-Mi  a  jilaii  loi  i'<*taldi*«liin;:  a  S'h«H>l  of  Min«"^,  oi,  ;ir« 
It  \\.i-  .I'M*  mltil  at  thi*  iio'i-liii;;.  a  Si-himl  of  \|iiii*H,    Xif^.  and  Nlaiiufiif 
tiin^      <  hi  til*    1*1  ••!  .Iiiiir.  I  V»*j,  ihr  lloani  of  TrU'«ti'«'N  fiiiiH|ih»n^|  \i»iv 
tnlK    (ti*    |ii«t|Mi*««{    plan,  and   adopti-il    th«-   n*|Miit  of  tin*  f*oiiiiiiitt<'«*  hk 

tolliiM   -> 

•      ■'  ■  ^  !»•  ■!  •  !i»    t.i  t  •!  kl<,.«ii    t  **!  h«-»*    «»l    ^li!n  •.    Xrt*   -iimI    ^l.iiHiljir- 

•     ■      ,'    f'*r,'  "I-    ••!     •'  •      I    rii\i  MtT\      .ilnl     -in  li    lU'li  »i  t  l||«-|it    m  lirrrltT 

I  ■  !  ■  '•*  1 !  I  ^  ! '  ■  ' ' 

* .-  ■  ■  M-iii  III  H  •      t  liiMi:  !•>  •••  .  ii|i\   thl«t-    irat* 
I  I       I       J*.  1  •  '.;  I       '  •      .i'.U.il  t«  it   -it   th*    .1;:*    I*!    !•■ 
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III.  Tin*  nrbiMil  ti»  coiiMiMt  of  tht*  follow in^  <l('p*^''^<"*'<^t'*<  ^■*''-  ^^^  Natural  Phil- 
OAopli.v,  iiicluditi);  (iciicral  (*li<>tiiiHtry;  (2)  Tecliiiiral  rh«'iiiiHtry,(*heiiiical  AiialyHis 
and  M(>talltir|i^y;  (^)  Tiirt*  MathrniatirM;  (4)  Civil  Kiif;iiiei*riii^,  (ten«'ral  Miuiiij;, 
Surveying,  Art  of  Mining.  Miiiiiifi:  M arhinory ;  (5)  (leolo^y,  Miii<*ralo^y  atiil  Pale- 
ontology; H\)  Skctt'hin^  ami  Plan  Urawing;  (7)  Theoretical  and  Practiral 
MerhanirH,  and  itM  Appliration  to  Machinery:  (8)  Tin*  <tennan  and  French  I^n- 
H^uugeM. 

IV.  The  8tudi«'N  to  Ih'  ho  rondin'tiil  l>y  tin*  rt^Mpective  profeKHorn  an  to  ronihine  Htrict 
theory  with  the  fnllent  praetieal  inHtrnetion;  and  for  thin  purpose,  every  i>piK)r- 
tunity  to  1n>  taken  for  viHiting  with  the  pupilM  the  variouH  workHhopH  and  manu- 
fartorifVH  within  reaeh,  the  UHe  of  inHtnnnenta  to  he  taught  in  the  tield,  and  the 
months  of  .Inly  and  Augunt  to  1m^  devoted  tf>  geological  exeurMioiiH  and  vinitM  to 
niin«'f4. 

V.  KxaniinationN  of  the  pupiU  to  In*  held  oneea  year,  hy  the  reM|M>etiv«>  ]>rofeHMor8, 
in  the  prenenee  of  a  eomniittee  appointtMl  hy  the  Hoard  of  TruHteeit,  of  whieh  eom- 
niittee  at  leai^t  one  meml>er  ahall  Iw  of  eonipetent  praetieal  knowledge  in  the  par- 
ticular depiirtnient. 

VI.  \n  appropriate  degrtn*  to  he  gi%'en  to  griMluating  pupilH. 

VII.  PupilM  may  attend  hut  one  or  nion^  departnientH  and  nhall.  on  completing 
their  studicN,  receive  a  certiticate  of  pndiciency  in  Hueh  department  or  departments. 
Such  certittcaten  to  1m*  from  the  rniversity,  hy  authority  of  the  Hoard  of  TruHtees. 

It  was  further  re8oIve(l  at  this  inei*tiii^: 

That  the  timt,  M^cond,  wixth  and  m*ventli  departmentH  Hhall  he  under  the  care  and 
inntrnction  of  Prt>feiuM)ni  Rooth  and  Frazer ;  and  the  third  under  the  care  of  Profesnor 
Vethake,  until  otherwifM*  arrangeil.  And  that  pntfeaactrs  «hall  he  chosen  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  departmenti*. 

On  the  5th  of  OrtolMT  following,  the  fiwulty  of  the  School  of  Minea, 
Art**,  ami  .ManufiM'tures  was  eonipletwl  by  the  election  of  CharleH  B. 
Trejro  as  ]>n>fessor  of  geolopy,  niinemlojjy,  and  paleontology,  and  J. 
II.  Alexander  as  pnifessor  of  civil  enginei'dng  and  mining.  Subse- 
quently on  the  2lUhof  OctolHT,  1855,  ui>on  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Alexander,  the  Boanl  of  TnistiM?s  ele<'tiMl  Fainnan  Rogers  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  (Mvil  Kngineering  and  Mining. 

The  existence  of  the  two  cours4»s  of  s<-ientific  instruct i<m  alrejwly  in 
o|H*i'ation  in  the  Tniversity  w»enis  to  have  retarde4l  the  prat^tical  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sc1hm>1  of  Mines,  Arts,  and  Manufa(*tures.  On  the  l2t)th 
of  Man'h,  IH55,  however,  a  special  conunittee  of  seven,  of  which  Bishop 
Ahuizo  Potter  was  chairman,  which  had  been  ap|M)inted  in  January  of 
that  y*»ar  to  <*onsider  the  subjiH't  f>f  a  nM>rganizaticm  of  the  Collegiat^^ 
Department,  ma«1e  a  rei><u't  in  which  im'identally  a  resolution  was  of- 
fennl  iiMpiesting  the  cimimitt4M»  on  the  government  <ff  the  College  to — 

Aftrrrtain  an  early  aM  may  In*  whether  the  gentlemen  electiMl  to  the  M-veral  pro- 
feMM»rHhipH  in  the  lN*|Mirtnient  of  MincM,  Artf«.  and  Manufactures  Ntill  hold  nuch  ap- 
pointmentn.  and  if  they  d«>  whether  they  are  prepantl  to  enter  upon  their  dutien; 
and  if  m»,  to  fl\  the  time  for  op4*ning  the  scIhmiIh  in  the  said  Deptirtment,  and 
anmmnce  it  hy  nuitalde  advert iHi*m<*ntM  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  State  of 
IVnuHvlvania,  ami  eliM'where  aa  thev  mav  d«»eni  mont  lit. 

This  reiK)lutio!i  having  lieen  ;i4lopt4Ml  by  the  lN>ard  at  it8  next  meet- 
ing, the  committiN*  on  the  goveniment  <if  the  College,  at  theOetolier 
meeting,  reported  vacaneieB  in  the  chair  of  pure  mathematicB  and  in 
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Ihni  of  i'ivil  ■•ii(!iii<HTiii|:.  The  l»Uer  profefunrMhip  vwi  immpfliulc 
lillwl  )i,v  the  rltt-liiiii  of  FHimtuii  R<>sitk,  b*  alrare  slotfd.  He  ente^ 
at  uim-  ti|Hii)  itit  ihitifM.  uixl  IwRaii  an  tht-  I9th  of  Nuvembpr,  Ifll 
a  n>iirM>«r  twinity-Hitlit  hviiimt  u|M>n  I'lvil  fiiinii««-rinK>  Thenr  It 
tareit  wen-  tlclivcntl  to  a  i'Iiwm  of  Hvf  Mliiilt>iitN  and  wen'  eoavioAeA  i 
the  2M(h  of  .laiiitiiry,  IfCrf).  Tlu'  aimoiiiicriufut  of  the  l>eputineiit 
Minrit,  AriM,  uml  Miiiiiifai'tuivH  a|»)ieiin*  f»r  l)i»  fint  time  in  the  cat 
ln|nH''>r(lM<  I'nivtTnity  Utr  tlw  yi-ar  1H.V»-Vil!. 

Ah  a-proiif  of  ()■*•  (ft* iieriil  lUtvreHl  tiikt<ii  in  tliia  nio%-em«Dt  fai  Mtl 
liih  hTliiiinil  insiriiriUm  in  the  Cniveniily,  the  fiilkiwiniEcoiiiaiuilt 
tioDM  to  tli<-  ItiMiii  (»r  TniHiees  miiy  he  i-iU-d.  (hi  the  (tth  of  Han 
IKm,  thf  AiiiiTiniii  Iron  AiwiKtj:itiim  held  Its  meeting  in  PhiUdelpU 
(hie  i>(  till-  iibiPt-iK  of  thi>  )itt8iH*iuti<iH,  iim  Met  wt  forth  in  itM  onnstitatk) 
lieiit;:  '*to  fUfuiiriii:)'  tlie  fonnation  of  Kiii-h  nehiwli*  as  are  deaignod 
Kive  tlif  yoiiMi;  iron  miiMter  n  |iro|N>r  nml  tlionniKli  w.-ieiitifie  traioii 
|in-|iiinitory  to  liiM  eiiipieini;  in  |inivtii>al  oiHTationn,"  the  conTontt 
|taa>MHl  the  roUowini;  reHoltllion: 

WluTra^  tliiiriiiiiriirinii  ii  iiiAiniinl  lltNt  11  IB ]in>piMil  b>'  Ibr  I'uivenit^'or  Pm 
•jlvanialo  •■alaMmli  ii  Si-lnml  ut  Aria  alxl  Milw*.  ami  thai  imr  of  ila  nhjvcla  will 
thr  pr»|ipr  in<trn>'ii»»  aiHl  Inininit  «r  |HipiU  lii  Mirb  lirBBcbeaor  kBo«M|«  ■ 
ftranirti  aa  arr  rpi|iiin>>l  Air  ihp  matiaiCpnH-nt  tif  Imn  w«rka:  Tltm-furo 

Ki-ilml.  TUal  III  tli<-  <i|>inion  of  Ihia  i-anvt-nlina  thr  foUMi-liwnt  Afaach 
•cIh"<I  I- •'itiiiK'iillv  !■■  Ihc niniimiiral  riiniliiii  of  the  iroii  maiiiifartarp  uxl  that ' 
will  i;ii<-  til  If  ••iir  l»';>rt>  aiiiiiHirl  niiiliT  Ihr  <-aT«  of  llii-  t'nivpinil)'. 

Tlie  M'i'oiiil  oniiniiiiiiriition,  ilattil  A|iril  .'t,  lK,Vi.  in  fnini  the  (innoiitt 
of  wiiyH  iiinl  intMiiK  and  iiiforiiiM  the  Uiunl  tbiii  hy  the  will  of  Iha  bi 
Klliott  t'ri'KM'ii.  I'M).,  the  iMiui  of  ^.\IIIH>  itt  tiei|iietith«il  lo  hiii  exemtfl 
in  IniHt,  "lo  lie  ii|i|ilii-)l  lownnl  rtnindiiijra  w-IkhiI  of  iniiieK  fordevria 
ins  Ihe  niim-r-il  iMM^nri-H  of  my  ntithf  Sltite." 

(hi  the.'ith  of  Kehnmry.  li^SH,  thenMiiiuitlee  ou  the  cnvernment 
tlieTiillece  niiMlt' :i  fnrther  refiortonthe  lh-|iurltnenl  <if  Mjnw,  Atl 
ami  Miinnriii'liin-s,  and  retMiminetulnl  lltat  then-after  it  lie  etimiMMHl 
the  riilliiwiiii;  |irore!<4orflliipH : 

A  |iniren.s(in<hi|i  of  natural  iiliiloMi{ihy ;  a  tin>f(.>M<on>hi|i  of  lerliBlr 
rhemiNtry  and  nietidlnrKy.eiulinwinK  their  a|i|ilii-at  ion  ttitbenMniifarbl 
of  iMn;iiiilot1i<TiitelaIti;  a |ir<>r4>Ktuimhi|>of  |>tin> matlK>niati<'8:  aproli 
Mir»hi|>oi'cnil  i-ii^-itni-riiii;  and  Mirxeyiiij;:  »  imiffMNortthiii  uf  mintn 
II  iirolrM-or-liiii  lit  ;'i-i>lo;;y,  niiioTahicy  and  inhtHiltihifry;  a  imifefW 
Hhi|>i>l'  lUc  hill-  .irtM,  i-nitinw-iiitt  the  elenieiitj*  of  ilrawint;  and  akeli' 
ini;  iroiii  ii.iinit'  .unl  ilieir  ii|i|>itealii>n  l<i  |>r:if-iir;il  art:  a  |inirt<Mtomh 
of  .in-hi(e>'iiir>-  .iinl  |>nii-liiMl  Imihlinu:  ii  |iroleii?«iri«hi|i  of  Ihrorelii 
and  |>r.i<'lii'.i]  nif<  haiiii  !•. 

Thi*  re]Hirl  •  io^-d  uilh  the  lollowint:  reMiliitioii: 

K.,..l...i     lliiiT'.    l>.|.4Tiiiiri,fi.i  Ut .til-.  .III.!   M.oinf.iitiim  l>r  • tital 

ID  (111  iiiiiiixi  .iii-l    1  •!.  (In-  |>ri>i- -•■•i>l<it»  tri  Kill  HIT  nil  n1  l>;  the  raininiiin-  nn  I 

K'li-  iiir I   ■-■   I  Ik   I  >';>•  ^'  .   Ill  il    u>Hi>iii.>li»ii<  I"  III  I   I  he  tai  ml    |iii>r<«M>riiki|iii 

nia-lr  ••  ll.'   ii'  '  r  •(  .i.  .l  n,. .  (inj;  ..|   ihr  Ikiji>I  :   ami  ilut   ilif  matnr  commtllni  b-  i 

■irn-  ir-l  I Ill- 1  4iiil  II  piiti  mm  h   hirttirt  nirjantr*   ■•   iiui   I 

•r#aui«ati<>B  iif  Ibr  ilriiaruacat  aad  lb«  •prains  of  ibr  ■rboala. 
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This  iv.solutiim  was  adopt4Hl,  and  tin*  (-oiuiiiittei^  was  re<[uesteil  **to 
tak('  such  iiieasunvs  as  may  he  iuM*essary  lor  t\w  4*tlh*uMit  organization 
(»rtli('  1)t*partnuMit  of  Mint's,  Arts,  and  Manufactnrrs,  so  that  the  same 
may  ^o  into  o|^ration  and  instrurtion  tht'rrin  may  \h'  ^ivc*n  at  the  Uni- 
versity dnrin«c  tlie  i'oUegiaiti*  term  sn«*eee<ling  tin*  next  vaeation.'' 

On  the  LM  of  I)e4*4*mlNM%  isr>(>,  tlie  (*ommittee  report4*d  that  they  liad 
^'sn('tetMle4l  in  making  arningemeiits  tor  a  4M>nrse  of  instrnetion  in  said 
department,  to  )h*  carried  on  tlnring  the  ensning  winter  months.^  The 
rej>«)rt  mnm  on  to  say  that — 

Tin*  fariihy  i»f  tlj«*  ilejiartuifiit  coiiMiMtH  of  PmreHMors  Krazer,  Koj^crs,  Trcjjo,  and 
K«'ii«lun,  tliv  tliriN*  tirat-iiaiiHul  i^uiitliMiHMi  liuviii^  1n*«ii  r(*jrii]arly  f'K><>t<Ml  to  oliairs  iu 
the  Mt'hoo],  and  ProtesMor  KtMulaU  having chuerfiiny  and  )>roiii)itly  (MittTiMl  u)niii  duty 
at  the  ri*«|iit*Ht  of  the  coiiiiiiitttHi,  uiid  uiidor  proiiiiHc  thait  hJH  ailpoiiitiiu'iit  Hhoiild  be 
coiitiriiied  by  the  truHtet*?*.'  The  coiirKei>f  iiiMt ruction  win  f«»r  the  )»re8eiit  term  coDHiHt 
of  leetureM  on  natural  )»hih»MO|>h\,  nieehanirs,  and  eheniistry,  liy  ]*rof(Ptt.Hor  Frazer; 
eivil  euf^ineerin^,  Hurveyin;:,  ete.,  l»y  Profeasor  RojjerM;  ^eolo|ry  and  niinerah>)(yy  by 
Pr«>feb!ior  Tre^o,  and  niatheniatics,  hy  PnifosHor  Kendall.  The  term  ronimencod  ou 
the  iMt  iuHtant,  and  the  intnuluct4»r\  leetures  will  all  In*  delivered  during  the  presvDt 
week.  Indeed,  the  eourse  \h  intended  to  ho  ho  eminently  praetieal  and  direct  that 
intrmluetiiUiH  in  the  onlinary  Kenrt<»  of  the  term  will  form  hut  a  Hmall  part  of  the 
iuHtruotion  >;iven  by  the  proftiHsorM.  The  ]ueture.««  arc  to  lu;  «lelivonMl  lui  Muuday, 
Tuemlay.  \Ve*UieiMltty,  Thurwlay,  anil  Friday  of  each  week,  at  from  4  to  tt  o'clock 
in  the  afterntxui.  The  committee  nui^ratulate  the  lH»ard  f»n  the  openin)(  of  tblH 
important  department  of  iuHtruction.  ami  they  invito.'  for  it  the  cordial  Hympatby, 
publicity,  and  cf»ntUlen<'e  of  the  trustees,  it  is  believed  by  th«)  committee  that  the 
lar^e  and  iui{N)rtant  intere.MtH  involv4Ml  in  the  Htutlien  of  such  a  department  will, 
when  it  come«to  be  known.  Heeure  for  it  a  liberal  endowment.  In  order,  however, 
to  place  it  fairly  before  the  juiblic,  and  to  n\\o\y  that  it  in  ]»niiN*rly  etitimateil  by 
the  ^uardianH  of  the  I'niverMity.  mune  expenditun*M  Hhtuild  l»euia4le;  and  tbeiie,  a8 
well  aM  a  ]dan  for  Hecurin>;  a  p4*rmament  endowment,  the  committee  recommeud, 
Hhall  be  hatl  under  the  following;  rcMdutiouM: 

UtnoWrd,  That  the  connuittee  on  ex|M*nditureM  and  accouutM  l>e  directed  to  inquire 
into  and  rejHirt  on  the  exp<»dieucy  of  making  an  appropriatbui  of  the  huui  of  $500  for 
the  purjKme  <»f  defraying  any  expenseM  that  may  be  authori7.e<l  by  the  committee  on 
the  got'ernmeut  of  the  <'ollege  for  eMtabli.Hhing,  o|>ening,  and  conducting  the  Depart- 
ment tif  Min«*8,  Arts,  and  ManufacturcH  for  its  ]>reH«*nt  conrne  of  instruction. 

lirnolrrd.  That  the  conuuittee  on  the  g«»vernment  of  the  <\illege  Im*  re<pieHted  to  re- 
port a  plan  ha\ing  fur  its  «ibject  the  priHMiring  of  a  pn»iH*r  endowment  for  the  said 
department. 

These  resohitions  were  ath)pte<l  by  the  iNKirtl  and  the  !)y-laws  were 
aiiiendtMl  .«>  as  to  ereate  a  standing  eommittee  on  the  Department  of 
Mines,  Arts,  and  Manntaeturt*s.  Mr.  John  C  Cresson,  Mr.  Henry  D. 
(lilpin,  and  Mr.  Fredt*ri«'k  Krah\v  wen*  ap|N>inted  nneh  t*4mimittee,  to 
whith  Mr.  Stephen  Col  well  ami  Mr.  .lameH  liayanl  were  Hid>Hequent]y 
:uidiMl. 

The  eourm*  t»f  instnietifiti  thus  pi'ovidc*d  for  in  the  l>e]>artment  of 


'  Profeiuior  Keuilall  had  lK*4*n  elected  to  the  chair  of  mathematicH  in  the  Department 
of.^rt-*  .\ugu<«t  7,  iKVi,  to  HUceo«*4l  Prf»f«'.vHor  Vethake.  traiinrerr(*<l  to  the  chair  of  intel- 
lectual ami  moral  phihmophy.  ProfcHHor  Kendall  wum  e]ect«Hl  to  the  l>epartuieQt  of 
Mine«.  Art*,  and  Mauufarturra  Jauiiar>  H,  l9r>7. 


2il4  TIIK   LTNIVKBHITY  OF  PENNHVLVANIA. 

Miiieis  Arts,  ami  MaiiiiifartiireM  liepiii  mi  the  litt  ilay  of  I>e€>eiuber, 
lH5i»,  iiml  riiiitiiitii^l  until  tlie«it>t)i of  >lan*li,  1857;  Prufeiwor  Fnizor  giv- 
ing thirty  liM-tiiivM  on  the  Thei»ry  of  M<«hani«*H  and  itii  Applicratitni 
to  th4*  t'onstnirtion  i if  Mai'hinfH,  anti  on  (*hemiatry,  itH  theorieaaml  the 
pni|ierti<*.H  of  iNNlicMaiid  tlieir  t-oniptminlM,  with  itn  ap|)UcatioiiiM  iu  the 
artj<;  Pn»fi-HM>r  Kemlall  giving  thirty  l«M*tiireH  on  Pnre  Mathematica 
ami  itHn>nh<*4*tiiin  with|»nM*tit*a!iHriom*e;  PmfeMfirKogm fifty  lecturm 
on  t*ivil  Kngin«*ering  ami  Sun'eying;  on  triangulath»D  and  ouuipttaa, 
limMFi  mining,  :umI  hyilrograiihii*  Hnrveyiug;  and  on  ronatniHHHi, 
Mtn*Dgth  of  niatiTiaK  lieuimty  an*h«^  and  th«^  A|nh'uU  applicatioua  to  rail- 
roadM^ninals,  ami  wat4T-workM:  ami  l*n>fesM»r  Trego  thirty  le(*tarea  on 
ttiNihigy  aMappliiHl  to  thi'  origin,  onler«  and  geographical  diatrikiitioii 
of  nM*k  forniationH  and  its  pnu'tieal  appliration  to  mining,  manufac- 
tures, ami  agiirulture,  ami  i»u  Minerahigy  aH  applied  tothetiinstituciit 
materials  of  nH-ks,  the  external  and  ehemieal  eharaetirr  of  oreta  minI 
mineral  snhstaneesy  their  (Mnim*«'t ion  with  the  \'arionsnM*k  fomiationa, 
ami  their  us4*s  in  Metallurgy  and  Mannfactun*s«  Tlie  number  of  ata- 
dents  ennille<l  as  in  attendance  u|M>n  this  (•iiurae  of  instnirtion  ia  twenty- 
two.  The  hame  ruursi*  of  instnietion  mibstantially  waa  «*oiitinned  dnr 
iiig  the  winters  of  |H57-5rt  and  IHTiH-Trfl;  the  elaas  numbering  aeveu- 
teen  stmlents  during  the  former  i»eri«Nl  and  thirteen  during  the  latter 
fieriiNl.  tin  the  .'iil  of  May,  IH^tl,  I'rot  J.  P.  Iiesley  waa  ele4*ted  to  tb«* 
ehair  of%niining.  ami  his  eourse  on  this  subj«*«*t  was  added  to  thoae  of 
the  other  pn>te<<*Mirs  during  the  winter  of  IHTitUIMl,  tlM»  claaa  numliering 
eighti«en  studentv 

* 
I*.   I  til  I  Ki. I    ill     i«.KIi  ri.TI'ftlC.  MIKKft.  AUTM.  AKO  THK  MKI'MAXU*  ARTS. 

t>n  the  lM  of  Fehnniry,  IMU,  thelioaril  appaiinteil  a  s|ieeial  i*«inimittee 
**  to  eon.HJder  tin*  snbjei*t  i»f  the  endowment  by  the  State  from  the  |MiblJc 
lands  appmpri.ited  thereto,  with  |M>wer  tfi  re«|nest  a  |Nirtiouof  theai  for 
the  I'liiversity."     On  the  Itith  this  eomuiittet*  n*|N»rte<l — 

A  |>l.iii  iir>«-fwMr%  it*r  tlif  tirti|MT  ii|i|ilir«iiiiii  liy  thr  rnivrmiM-  fur  a  |Niniuii  urftaM 

irraiil.  a»  |'ti||«tw* : 

Mif*  l(<i.iril  **i  rru^ic^^  tif  till-  I'liiirrailv  nf  IViiiuylvauiJi  «li»»nlaiii: 

111  It  tlM>  l>f |iiriiiiriit  «tf  Miiif«.  .\ri«.  au«l  Matnifartiimi  i«  lirrrliy  r«tatiliabMl  a* 

'    I  III  ri>lli'i:«'  «*i  A;;ri«  <iliiirr,  .Mtiii*«.  Aru.  ainl  tin*  Mri-haiiii-  AiIa"  iu  thr  l'iiivrr%ity 

til    I't  iiii-\  h.iiil.i.  .iti<(  •liill    1m*  iso^rriinl    l»\   nilrli  |illi*«  ailtl  rr|rilluti«i||it  an  thr  B«ai«| 

i>l    I  iii«fi  •  ■«  «it  flu-  I  iiit*i«it\  «li.ill  iiriljiii 

I  lial  uilhitiil  t  .•  iiMtiM:;  nlhrr  «4-|fiitih«  .-iinl  i'Ij<mi|i-uI  «itiiilif'«i,  tbrfmhull  Ih*.  iir^iilra 
tlj«-  |it*«tiif  |itiitt  -ottr^liifi^.  \  1/ : 

N^lur  •!  |i}iili»"|ilt^  .iml  •  b«'iiii*ii \ 

'}'•'*  lilii*  -tl  •  li*  iiii-ri\    .iii(|  liifljlliin:^    iriulfijit  ihk  tbrir  :i|i|*|l«'Bti«ili  !■•  tbv  MlMia* 

f»«  liiM  ••(  ir>><i  .hmI  ttlb«-r  iiirl.iU' 
M^tlit  III  itii  * 

( 'i%  il  t  I.J  lilt  •  r  .ii^   III*!  •iir%f%  iii^' 

Milling 

*f«-tilii^*.     iii.ii*  r  iIm(;\  .  Jiitl  |i.tlf«iiit«t|ti|;\ 

I  111!     lit*    ■  iiitif  It  iii|«  lilt   rlf  iiH-iitA  til  ilrj«iiiii;  atiil  ftkrii  hma  fi*ini  natarp  aaJ 

tin  II    i)f|tlii  jtmii  li.  llii-  |i|  i«  lit  tl  Art*   . 
Art  lllirt  tillr  altti  ItfAt  lit  a\  IfUlMlliK  y 

-■A 
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Th«»or««ti«*nl  ami  i>rac"tiral  iiiocliaiiirs;  — 

Firnt.  A  |»rofn*HH4»rMliip  of  .i;;ririiltiiral  chrmirttry  aii«l  H«'ioiititir  a^riciiltiiro. 

S<M-oiitl.  An  hiHtriu'tiir  in  ]»rai'tif'al  aurirnhnrc 

Thirtl.  A  iinil<'H<44irHhi)>  uf  military  tactics  and  iiiHtriK'titin  in  military  tirill. 

Ftmrth.  A  firiitcssiirAlnp  of  liotany. 

That  tin*  M:«iil  Colh^^c  i^  csiMTially  i*sta)iIi**h(Ml  in  onliT  t«»  jiromtito  tli«*  lilMTal  ami 
practical  cilncation  of  tin*  imhiHtrial  claMscs  in  tin*  H4'\cral  pnrsnits  ami  profrnsioud 
of  life. 

This  rt*]MH*t  was  arcvptiMl  and  its  nMM)iniiiiMHlati<nis  ad^iptcMl  hy  tlic\ 
boartl. 

On  the  1th  of  DtHiomlHT,  18l'»t»,  Prof.  (\.I.  Stille,  whohad  lM*eii  HtH-hnl 
t4>  th<*  rhair  of  Holh*s-Lrttnvs  and  Knjflish  hin^uai;o  and  litrratiut*  on 
May  1,  1S(;4),  stMit  a  (Miinninniration  to  thr  lN)anl<*ontainin^sn]Lc;^^(*sti(»ns 
on  I h(*  reorganisation  of  tin*  <*olh'*;iat('  dopartnuMit.  Tht' s|MH'ial  t*om- 
niitttM*  to  wliirh  this  ronininnimtion  w:is  rotVrrod  nnidc  a  n'iH>rt  on 
•lannary  1,  ISIh,  in  whifh,  at1t4*r  considering  tht*  Department  of  Arts, 
they  s;iy: 

Tho  conniilcrntion  of  thcH4^  chan^cH  ami  tin*  rcasouK  for  thcni  din^ctcd  tln>  attf^ition 
of  the  conimitt4'c  t«>  the  Ih*partnn*nt  of  A^ricnltnrc.  ArtH,  MincH.  ami  Mannfactun*!! 
thiit  win*  i^MtahliMhfMl  Houn^  yean*  a^),  ami  wan  partially  (irffanizoil  ami  put  into«i|H>ni- 
tion.  It  in  believed  that  Hnch  a  department  iit  much  ni*«*tlefl  in  onr  city  for  a  tlnn-tnif^h 
rouriM*  of  lutttrnction  in  the  artH  nieutioned  in  ittt  title,  hnt  it  IniHlanpiished  f<»r  want 
of  a  HntDcient  end(»wnn*nt.  If  the  propttned  ehungeM  in  the  Department  of  ArtHnliall 
he  adopted  hy  the  tntsteeK  there  will  he  »  ncceH8ity  for  an  ajipeal  to  the  puldic  for 
fnndH  pro{M>rly  to  endow  the  additional  profed^omhipM,  and  Hueh  an  :i)i|>i*al  should 
im'lude  tnio  f(»r  the  real  Si'ientilie  and  TiH*hnological  SihoolH  ahove  named. 

The  eonimittee  presented 'the  tbUowiu^  resolution,  whieh  waA  adopted 
hy  the  hoard: 

Kc«;*/rrf/.  That  applicntion  he  miMle  t«i  the  puhlie  for  Huch  an  enlargeuiont  of  the 
meant  of  tin*  rniverMity  as  will  enable  the  truMt«t*H  to  eMtablish  in  the  Department 
of  ArtH  pri>feH(M»r!«hipH  «if  history  and  gem*ral  literature,  of  nnMlern  langnageM  ami 
ph\'*H'al  M-irnce.  and  uImki  Hutlicient  endi»wnn*nt  lor  the  Depart un*nt  ufA^rricultiire, 
Artrt.  .Mim>M,  and  ManiifacinreH. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  l.H^>S,  Professor  Stilk^  was  eh*<»te<l  provost  of  the 
I'niversity.  Tin*  ni*w  Deimrtnient  i>f  Seien4*e  eoustitutiMl  i»ne  of  the 
most  prominent  features  in  his  plans  f<»r  thedeveh»pmentof  the  institu- 
tion. In  his  inaugural  ad<hvss,  delivereil  in  the  Aeailemy  of  Musie 
on  the  .'M)th  of  8i*ptendR'r,  hi*  emphasized  stron;;ly  tin*  import anee  of 
this  Mil»jt*et,  iusistin;;  *^that  a  si'ientifh*  selnNil  ou;;ht  in  In*  estahlinlMHl 
as  a  distinel  department  of  the  Tiiiversity  and  shouhl  he  liheruUy  en- 

tlo\V«Ml." 

(Mosidy  eonneeto<l  at  this  time  with  theipiestion  of  a  ScIkmiI  of  Seienee 
was  the  broader  <pn*slion  t>f  S4*eiirin«r  a  mon*  desirahh*  loration  for  the 
I'niversity  as  a  whole.  On  the  I'd  of  .lune,  \^iS,  the  Hoard  ot  TriisteeA 
lia<l  taken  a<'tioii  as  foHows: 

/»'« v*/f-«i/.  'fhat  the  connnittei*  i»n  end<»WMn>nt  be  ri'iiue»4ti'd  to  impiire  into  tlm 
f x|M*di«*ne\  «if  rerno\in^  tin*  rniNer-^il^  fr<*ni  iti4  preM-ut  Hit«.  uud  to  arH'trtaiu  where 
a  deitirahle  locution  chu  l>«  obtuitieil  fur  the  iualitutiun. 


2;m;  TIIK  UXIVERSITV  OK  PKXNHYLYANIA. 

Oil  tho  r»tli  of  (X-tolHT  tli«*  <*oiiiniitU*e  ru|K)rted  reMolutious  dc-dariug 
it  i*\|it^lk*iit  t<i  rhaiij;:^  tin*  liM-aitiiiii  of  the  Univernity*  iiiid  iipiM>iiitiii|;  a 
f4|MN*i:il  roiiiinittii*  til  iirpitiatr  with  the  Hty  of  lliihidclphiti  for  the 
|iiin'hiis4*  of  a  |Nirtioii  of  the  i*ity  fanii  in  Went  IMiiludelidiiti.  This 
K|N*4-ial  «*oiiiiiiitti*(*  n*|H»rte«l  on  the  4th  of  •laniiary,  IHTO,  that  they  hud 
S4*<*iinil  thr  |t;i>.s;i^i*  of  an  iiitlinanc'4*  by  which  alnintlO^  wreaof  the 
land  rt*ti*rre«I  to  had  lieen  Heeunnl  to  the  rnivendty.  The  pnrehaMe 
wiu«  at  ontv  ratilie«l  by  tht*  iNNinl  au«l  the  tranMfer  of  tlie  |ini|ierty  waa 
effM'tetl;  and  on  thi*  iHt  of  Man*h,  IM70,  the  nnhjei'tof  the  improve- 
ment «if  this  hit  t>f  land  wait  refi*rre«l  t«>  the  eonimitteeon  the  llepart- 
nient  of  AKi'it'ultiin\  Arti»«  MinfM,  and  Mei^hanie  ArtM.  Thia  Miuiiuittae 
preMcnt«Mi  a  prrliuiinar}'  r('|>ort  on  the  •Id  of  May,  emlimlying  ^Mhe  geu- 
enil  fcaturi'M  of  a  plan  for  the  new  Tniversity  bnihling  whivh  woald 
iMH'un*  aniph'  a4:i*i»ninuNl»tion8  ftir  lM>th  the  I>4'|iartmentof  Artaaud  the 
livpartnient  of  Sricnt'e.**  On  the  loth  day  of  Hay  the  in^ueral  featnreti 
of  thi*  phuis  pi  i*s«*nt«-<l  Wfiv  approvt^l  by  the  boanl  and  referred  baek 
to  ihr  t'oniniittit*  for  i*onipletiou.  Tin*  tinal  plan  waa  laid  befon*  tbo 
iNiiinl  by  tht*  «'onimitt«-e  on  the  :!Hth  of  Ffbnuiry,  1H71«  and  waa  at 
omv  ;ulopt4*<i.  At  the  Minn*  mei*tin|;  the  eontraet  for  the  new  buiklinc 
was  awanltil.  and  on  the  ITith  of  Jnne,  1H71,  the  eonier  stone  of  thia 
bnildin^  was  laid  iftith  appropriate  eeremoniea. 

i:.    Tin:    IlKPAkTMKXT  oK  Hi'IRX4*IC. 

On  tin*  iM  of  January,  1H72,  tin*  Ro:inl  of  TruHteea  of  the  University 
paHsi'd  J  resolution — 

Tli.ii  til.-  iiUii  f«*r  till*  orieaiii/Mtion  uf  lh«*  Sripiitific  Hrhool,  in  ctmnm-tiou  withtk* 
I)r|i:irtiii«'tii  III  All*.  Im*  r«*ffrri-«l  tn  llit*  r«Miiiiiittr«*  mi  thr  l^iiMlinriit  »f  Aicririillvrw* 
Miiiiiiu.  Art*.  :iiiil  M*ilMiiir  Art",  in  i-i»uiiff*rii«Mi  wilb  tlir  Cuminittrr  «iii  tbr  Ili*pBrt* 

This  jniiit  i«ininiirtr«\  on  the  Tith  of  Man*h,  n*])orte«l  a  proimaed  plan 
of  oi;;aiii/atiiiti.  whirh  wa.H  adopti*«l  and  printeil,  and  als*)  a  n*Mdutiou 
'•Thar  tin*  Un.iid  «if  Tnistees  do  hen*by  cAtabliah  a  new  de|iartnieut 
and  fiinilty  iki'thr  rniviTstty,  to  Ih*  ralliMi  the  m*partmeut  of  Si*ietice,* 
tin-  hfpaitiiiiMii  «if  Agriculture,  Minrn,  Art*s  and  Met'hanii*  Arta  lieioK 
tli«*ii*l*\  ;ilNihNlM-«l  and  the*  lith*  of  the  Ktandinj;  <^mmitte«>  lN*ing  allAsrrd 
to  (••iit("«|Miti«L  On  tin*  Nth  of  May  rfMobitionii  wi*n*  {kismmI  by  the 
Ini ml  f-oii>iiciitiiiLr  tin*  faculty  «tf  the  lK'|i:irtnit*nt  of  S<*icnr«*,  and  re- 
t|iifs(itii^  tlii<*  1.14  lilt y  t«»  iiift*t  ami  di-«'id«*  u|Min  a  pn»Kr*«ininii*  of  studieAy 
aihl  ill  ( ohii«rti«»ii  ^»itli  till*  faculty  of  art^  to  prepare  a  mster,  the  pra- 
i:i.iiiiiiie  ami  tin*  iti<«ti*r  t«i  In*  Mibniitti*«l  to  and  approvi*4l  by  the  euni- 
iiiiti«M*  oil  tlic  liipartiiient  of  S^-icnct*.     The  Ihiaid  als^i  les^ilviHl  — 

1  li  it  fill  |<r<>-Lti.'  -IliII  yt*  \tuTr  .1  -|M  •  I  il  .iiiii«iiiiii  i-iiH  III  «if  till'  I'ltf.i'ii/atiiiu  aa«l 
i-iiiit -•  .-I  o'.i!.  ,1,  I  I.I  Ih  !•  •iiiiii  III  i-l  >4iriii«-  «i||i«b,  lib*  II  a|t|irit%<-«l  \»\  ibc  aaiil 
t<iiitniifi<«     "ii  ill  '•!   I'f  iiili  ■!  Jbil  <lt*liil>iilril. 
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111  the  spriiii^  of  the  year  1S72  this  spei^ial  aiiiiouueeiueiit  of  the  plan 
of  or<;aiii/.ation  ami  courses  of  study  <if  the  iiew  Department  of  8<*ience 
was  issued.     In  this  pro8]»eetus  it  is  st-ated  that — 

Tho  «l(vsi>rii  (it*  tilt*  iiiHtrurtidii  in  to  ^ivr  a  thor<>ii};h  tt^rhiiiml  hikI  pruft'fwioiiftl 
traiiiiii>(  to  tluMt^  who  )»ro|>oM«*  I'li^^iigiii^  in  tin*  ftiUowiu^.  anions  otht^r  ]»iirHiiitH,  viz: 
III  rlKMiiistry.  w  itli  itH  iiianit'old  aiipliratioiis  to  tli«*  iiidiiHtriul  arts;  in  mineralogy, 
i;(Milo;;y.  uii«l  niiiiin*^;  in  inrtaniir^y  nnil  assaNiii;;;  in  (*ii^in('criii>;.  rivil,  nifchanical, 
and  iiiiiiin<;.  and  in  infcbaniral  <lra\vin)(  aiitl  andiitrftiirc  In  orih'r  that  thin  pro- 
reM.Nional  roiirs(>  r%hall  h«»  ronipUMt'  and  Hy.-^tfiiiatif.  and  n^nt  n]>oii  a  hr«»ad  liasiM,  ho 
that  thf  Htiidt'iit  at  its  (do.H4>  may  niit  Ih'  a  uu'n*  ff/Mrm/inf.  Init  a  man  ol*  lihcral  tHluca- 
tion  aiH  \v«dl.  it  has  Imm'ii  determined  that  the  eonrne  rthall  he  a  eom)»rehenHive  uuc, 
(•xtt'itdin;;  thi'«>ii^h  iVnir  year^.  The  lirHt  two  yearM  will  he  devoted  md  merely  to  a 
thonm^h  training  in  the  )»rt>parat4»ry  and  eleiinMitary  mathtMiiatieH,  ]diyHieK.  ehem- 
intry,  and  niethmlH  <ir  jdiyhieal  rt'HiNireh  geiiorully.  Imt  a  eonMitleralde  portion  of  the 
time  will  be  gi\eu  to  inhtrnetion  in  eertatn  KngliKh  Htndi«*ft — bitftory,  logie.  rbett»ric\ 
and  «irutory — as  w«'ll  aH  to  the  muileni  laugiiugiw  and  t(»  mechanical  drawing.  At 
the  eloHe  ol*  tbest*  two  yearn  tke  Mtudeut  in  jiresiiined  to  1h*  prejiarud  for  stitdieH  of  a 
Ntrietly  jirot'eHKitmal  or  teelinieul  ebaraeter.  and  be  will  then  Keb'ct  one  of  four 
parallel  eiiurnet  in  whieb  inMtruction  ih  given  in  this  <le)>artment.  and  dnring  tbf) 
la^t  two  yeurH  bis  work  w*ill  Im*  conlhied  to  the  MtiidteM  of  one  or  other  of  these 
eoiirHes.  in  aeeordanee  with  the  plans  be  may  bave  formed  in  rt*gartl  U*  bis  future 
pr«»feMsion. 

The  new  university  Imihling;  was  ere(;ted  on  the  S4|uare  Ixamded  by 
I^N'iist^  Spnice,  Thirty -fourth,  and  Thirty-sixth  streets.  It  wa8  o|>ened 
for  the  i^etreption  of  students  on  the  10th  <»f  September,  1871!  and  was 
f(»rinally  inau^uratetl  on  the  11th  of  October  following.  It  is  254  feet 
in  length  aiul  102  feet  in  depth. 

Th«*  western  wing  [siiitl  Mr.  SelhTH.  tbe  ebainnan  of  the  building  eomniittee]  haa 
been  arranged  for  the  use  of  tbe  Department  ttT  Arts,  tbe  eaMtern  for  that  of  tbe  De- 
partment of  Srienee;  w-bilst  eertain  portions  of  tbe  eent4*r  building  are  intended  for 
the  e«immoii  iis«*  of  lH>tb  departments,  Hiieb  om  tbe  eba|H*l,  library,  aM8emhIy  room, 
ete.  li«'sid«*M  tbes4\  tin*  building  eontuiiis  Iti  nxmis  d«*voted  to  iiistriietion  in  ebeuuH- 
tiy  and  itsapplieations.  4  to  physies.  (i  to  giMdogy  ami  mining,  4  toeivil  and  meebun- 
irnl  engin<'ering.  I{  to  drawing,  li  to  matbematies.  1  eaeb  to  Hnglish  literature,  bia- 
tory.  intelleetiial  and  moral  pbilosopby,  (ireek,  Latin,  Freneli.  (terman.  rliet«»rie,  and 
oratory.  Tbe  lalM>ratorieM  bave  been  tUt«Ml  up  with  tbe  most  eomplete  UKNleni  ap- 
paratus anil  UKHlels;  mii»eums  and  «>tber  improviMl  means  of  illustration  bave  l)«en 
abundantly  provided. 

The  fa^'ilities  of  the  new  S4»ientillr  Seho<d  an»  still  further  stat^nl  iu 
the  pnmiM*irtus: 

In  th«'  bas4*meiit  story  then'  are  2  pre|i;iring  ebemieal  ]ab«»ratorieM  and  2  pbysiiral 
hilM»ratori«'s.  a  metallnrgieal  laboratory,  a  tin^priMif  fitnmee  r<Mim,  riMUini  for  gold 
ami  sii\er  :utf*a\iiig.  and  an  apparatus  atKl  diagram  room.  In  the  tirst.  »4*eond, 
and  third  stories  are  the  rbemteaj  and  pbyitieal  leeture  and  apparatus  r<»oms;  lab4>- 
iat4*ri«*s  for  qnalitativ«%  qnantitutive,  and  organie  analysis;  pnifeMMir's  jirivate  Iab«»- 
ratory  and  balam-e  riMiuin;  and  also  large  reritati«in,  li'4'tiin'.  and  mmlel  riMuiiH  in  tbe 
Dfpartnifntn  of  Civil  and  Merbanieal  Kngincertug,  Mining,  Mineralogy.  Metallurgy, 
Arehitf<*ture.  and  Drawing. 

The  fuA'ulty  of  the  l>e|Nirtinent  of  Soienee«  as  organize<I  in  1S72,  waK 
iiA  follows:  Charlen  J.  Stille,  LL.  D.,  provost  of  the  Tuiversity,  profes- 
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Seniors,  8;  juniors,  1>;  sophomores,  lil;  iind  tVeslimen,  45.    The  Dumos 

4)f  tittiHMi  8tU4lcMits  alsi)  ap)K}ar  as  taking  spH'ial  or  partial  courses. 

The  announcement  of  the  Dojiartment  of  Science  c<mchides  as  fol- 
lows : 

III  PeiiiiAylrnnin.  the  chiof  Hoat  of  coal-mininp:  an«l  iron-making,  ami  in  PhilaUel- 
pliia,  the  most  important  t<M*UM  of  American  manufuoturen,  mucIi  praotirul  inHtrm-tion 
in  mining;,  metallurgy,  civil  cngint'cring,  and  mechanical  m'icncc  irt  nut  only  imliii- 
pcnsjil»lc,  iMit  takcM  ]>r(>cc<lf*ncy  of  nicn'ly  didactic  tiiitiim,  Hnch  an  wan  turmcrly  ac- 
conut«>d  a  NuttltMcnt  Miii»plcnivnt  to  a  lilM'ral  cdncati<»n.  The  HtmltMitH  of  this  I)c]»art- 
mcnt  of  the  rni\erHity  are,  then*fore,  not  only  tanght  to  comprehend  the  ]»rincipleM, 
hut  to  exerciKc  theniMdven  in  the  technical  lalM>r  of  a  profesHional  life  of  the  higheMt 
4»rfler,  hefore  nKHuming  itn  n*H|MmHihilitieM  in  the  outnide  world.  They  arc  traineil 
in  ontdtHir  Hurveying.  nuike  K|H*cimeu  geidogical  surveyK,  viMit  manufactoricH,  con- 
Htruct  nuMlclH  of  machincM,  and  >vill  1h*  requireil  hereafter  to  ]>nt  oreH  through  metal- 
lurgical proceiiM'N  «m  a  larger  H«*ale  than  ih  |MMMihle  in  the  analytical  lal»orutorie8. 
K\ery  year  will  add  to  the  hcu|n*  and  efHciency  of  the  instruction  organized  on  this 
practical  haHiM. 

K.    TIIK   TOWNK   .M'IKXTIFU'   sriHM>l.. 

In  April,  IST.'J,  •lohn  Henry  Towne,  esq.,  was  elnrted  a  trustee  of  the 
University,  and  at  onee  took  a  warm  inten'st  in  the  development  of  the 
new  Department  of  Science.  At  liis  death,  in  1874,  it  was  tound  that 
he  had  provided  liberally  for  this  department  in  his  will,  leaving  to  it 
the  reshlne  t»f  his  larjje  estate. 

At  its  meeting  June  1, 187r>,  the  lioard  of  Trustees  took  the  following 
action: 

A  letter  having  lMM*n  reml  annonncing  that  Mr.  Towne,  hy  hin  will,  had  l>equeathe<l 
to  the  trUHt4*eH  of  the  I'niverMity  of  PennHylvania  the  n^nidue  of  hin  ehtate,  after  th« 
imyment  of  certain  chargt*H,  to  form  a  portion  of  the  endowment  fund  of  the  rniver- 
HiTy.  the  income  <tf  the  Hame  to  Ik*  apjdieil  exchiMively  for  the  payment  of  the  Hal- 
ari«'i4  of  the  profeMM^n*  and  iuHtmctorM  in  the  Department  of  St'ience,  and  a  certitle^l 
copy  of  Miid  will  waM  Kiihmitted  to  the  iMianl;  whereupon  it  wan — 

HrB^tlndf  That  the  tru  (eeH.  in  accepting  the  tniHt  contid«Hl  to  them  hy  Mr.  Towne, 
di'hire  t4i  e\)»reHH  their  grateful  n*cognition  of  the  imjMirtant  M^rvicen  rendere^l  hy 
him.  while  he  waM  a  memlM>r  of  the  lN»ard.  t4»  the  inten'MtH  under  their  charg**. 

lUtolrtd,  I'hat  inentlowing  ]M*rman«*ntly  the  I)«>partment  of  Si'icncc  with  a  huui  of 
money  larger  (it  iM  lN*lieYe«l)  than  haM  ever  1m*«*u  given  by  any  ou«'  p«'rs4ui  to  support 
the  t«-aching  of  Applieil  S4*ience,  the  memory  of  Mr.  Towne  ought  t4»  In*  cherisheil  aM 
that  of  a  great  henefact4»r.  not  only  to  the  rniven«ity,  hut  alno  t4»  the  «'ommnnity, 
fill   the  a<lvau4M*ment  f»f  wh(»Hf*  highcNt  intereM  the  I'niverwity  in  maintaiD<*<l. 

lUnolrtfi,  That  aM  a  projwr.  juHt,  au4l  grateful  trihute  to  Mr.  Towne'ii  memory,  and 
aM  4in«*  m«*anH  t>f  |»er|H*tiiating  the  Hame,  the  l>epartnieot  (»f  S4*ience,  which  he  hait  h4i 
muniticently  fn«h>W4*4l,  nhall  In*  hereafter  known  an  "The  Towne  S^'ifutitic  School 
4»f  the  l'ni\erHity  of  Penmtylvania.*' 

AV«4>/r«</,  That  the  thnnkii4if  theBiiard  are  juntly  due  t4i  Mr.  T4>wne'ii  family  f4ir 
their  c(uicurren<'e  in  liiM  dcMire  t4»efitabliHh  hertt  a  HyNteni  <»f  Mcientith*  educatitm  on 
the  larg«*Mt.  nuMt  liheral,  an4l  |N«rnianent  haKiM. 

In  con.s4*qut*nee  of  this  action  of  the  Ixiard,  the  Department  of 
S4'it*nt*e  has  \h^*u  known  since  lH75as  ''The  Towne  Scientitic  S<!hool  of 
the  University  of  Peuusylvauiu.*" 
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II. — IKMTKIPTIVK. 


Tin-  I»c|>iiriiiM'iil«»f  A'iriiM-.  «inli*r  llit'iiiiiiH'of '■TlwTfnriieSi'iei 
Si-liiH').**  wliilt*  ivtAiiiiiiif  MitlMtiiiitiully  tli«-  niium*  Kfiicnil  (irKHiiiiii 
us  tliiil  till  uliii-h  it  wiis  <tri};iiiiil).v  |iIiiiiim<«I,  Ihih  Inh'ii  froui  liuii-  lo 
(;n-:il1.v  liMKwIi-iiitl  in  itit  MtijH*  iiiiil  iiiiitfriun.v  ii»Nlillt>il  in  ilMilHai 
iiiti-t  llir  (Ifiiiiiiiiis  fitr  :i  wiiirr  iilnl  iiKtiv  lulvilliiit)  lM*liiiii'u)  MlHilt 
III  ISKi'  (III-  ■■iiiirM'  or  iiiMtntrtioti.  wliirli  liillirrto  liud  lm>ii  mily 
j'l-iii'M  ill  li-ii;;tlt,  wiis  iiicn'KMtl  to  llv**;  iit  lin*t,  liy  iiitcniiliiliiiK  nv 
tliti<iii:i]  yi-iir  Itflwrni  tin*  Mi]ili<imi>n>  mill  jiiiiinr  ytwv.  callitl  llir 
jiiiiior  y<-:ii-.  idul.  KiiliiM*((iii-iitly,  in  1SH4,  by  |iIim-jiik  tliiH  cxtm  yn 
(ill-  riosf  III'  till-  i-iiitrMf  :itit)  riillitiK  it  H  {HMt-HHiiiir  yi<tii'. 

i';iit<li<l;it<"(  lor  iiiliiiiioiiitii  iiiiiHt  Ik>  |)n-|Kintl  ill  Ktiitlisb  jniiBiniai 
H villi •!•■;;>'.  ill  ;iii<-iciit  liittory  iiihI  liiMtiiry  uf  the  I'liitiil  8t;ilt>i 
iiiiiilinituiirn  iliniu;:li  Miliil  ;r*^iTiiflry  itml  iiuwIniticH,  in  I^tin  tlin 
till-  tlr>t  llint-  UhiWi  of  Virgil,  timl  in  Fiviit-h  ur  rifrmitii. 

Iholmctiim  i.H  |>riiviili-il  fur  in  four  l*^>tniii*iil  iimmait,  iik  flilli 
ll)  I'lin-  iiiiil  :i|)|ilicit  flifinixiry.  (t!)  Metatliiri^'  unit  iiiiiiiiijr.  (SH 
enjiinitTini:.    (-1)  M«i-)iuniriil  iiikI  He«-tririil  i<nt;iiMt>rini:. 

Tilt- instnu-tinn  i;ivcn  in  fn*!«liiniiii  iiiiil  M>|itiiiiiion'yi>arH  iH  (inn 
til  111)  Ilii-M-  ii-clinirn)  itnirM-it.  i*i<iiitiitliii|!  in  t)i«' fh-slimun  yiwr  of 
(flioli.  of  liiMory.  of  iiiiit)ii-ntiitii*>i(Jiit-liiiliii{;tri(!onoiurtry),of  ilnn 
anil  of  (o-i'Mian  ••v  l-Vin-li:  iiml  in  tli«-Mtplioiiii>n>yfiir€if  t)i<>wHUlf 
■■iinlJinii-tl,  inrltiiliii):  unalvtittil  ({^''■■ni'try,  ciilfnliiN  uin)  tlt*M-ri|itin 
■iiiK-try,  :iiiil  inoruiinic  i-lifiiiifitry,  iiiuiw  iiliyMro,  unil  Kn^liiih  lit«nit 
MiiMiivi-r.  in  junior  unit  M*niory<Mri>.(-i>rt»intitn(lii'ii  un>  m|uln^  <i 
Htiiih-iii-"  ill  iliv  Towiii-  Si-ifnliflcH<*h<Ht|,  wlintt* %-i*r  tin*  |Mrtiruliimi 
M>lii'i<-<)  li>  ilii'in.  TIio^*  Mnilii-s  iin-liHlf.  in  *t)i<' jnnior  ypHr.  m* 
la  11:1  II. I ui-,  )>liil<iM(]>|i,\ .  innllii'inalit-H.  liihior}-,  uiitl  K*'"*nil  plijfUf*. 
in  lln-  s«-nii>r  >i-ar.  In-hiIi-h  n)i|>liifl  niiitlii-in»tii-Kuuilf\|iiTiuit-iitiil|i 
ii-M,  till-  siiliji-i't.-.  iif  Kn|!li>)i.  of  <i*oiiotni<-ii nml  MM-inl  M-ii'ini*,  nnd  uf 
;ilUir;:\.  Tin-  }n»t  M-niiir  vriir  in  ilrvoli-<1  Mltiri'ly  to  tit-ltiiirul  iitM 
in  till-  ]Mitii'iiI.ir  i-oiir^>  uliirli  IIm-  mIihIi-iiI  Ii tut  <•)■•< -bi)  |o|iiinMi«*. 

I.  f.-iici.  I'x  ;iiiK  iiHil  iiiifilitil  (Af  Miirffv. — hiKtniftioii  in  tli(**iNin 
|inri-  atit]  :i|i|iliii|  I'lifiiii^try  i!>;:ivfn  liy  ont- |iroti>s!4or  iiiid  tlim*  instl 
»i'>.  .■'■  lolUiw:  l':«l;:.ir  I'.Siniili,  I'll.  H.  (<o'>ttiiit;i-ii\  iirofi'iMor  of  rlw 
it\ :  I  t'l'  K.  rt.itit.i-).  I'll. iL.n.s., ■■.<-., iii>irii<-l<'r in  an4lylH-ul<-lii>niiii 
W.itii'i  .1.  K.it)i.  l-li.  |i.  <ii'i|liii;;i-ii  .  in^t^n■'tot  in  Ki'nt>r:i]  i-lit-nitf 
■liiliii'  tMil.\.  i-li.  n.  -(■<il(in;:i-ii  .  iiiKli'iii-lor  in  ;:i-ni-iiil  ■'lifini.->l rk'. 

Mil' t.i>  ilitn-o  i>ir  iii'>trrii'li<(ii  in  liii)«  tii-liiiii-al  i-mirM'  nn-  vny  1 
|ili-it-.  [..ilKii.ifoiii't  ;ii<-  [ipivitliil  in  ;!HiiT.il  4-lii-iiiiiiiry,  in  i|uuli)ii 
.ii.il  <|ii.ttitii.iliM-  .iii.ily!>[!>,  in  ■•luunit-  cliMiiiiitry.  unil  in  iixlnit 
I'lti  (iii-ti\.  Ill  ,i<liliii>iiiio  tli<-)it'tiiM>un<l  Mi-it  at  ion  r<HHiii«,al!«>rv(|iiJ 
Till'  •<|iii|iiiii-iii  1.1  lilt-  i'lifiiiii-)il  |ic|Kirluifut  ii  ulMi«>iiflk*ul.    TIh 
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le<'ti<ms  of  appartiturt  and  material  noeded  to  demonstrate  the  laws  of 
chemistry  and  to  determine  the  varioUsS  rhemieal  constants  retjuired, 
not  only  in  lahorat^^ry  work  but  also  in  research,  are  considerable. 
Klectrolytic  chemical  metluKls  have  been  t*specijUly  providtMl  for,  and 
extensive  i^ollections  of  chemicals  and  chemical  pnxlnct^  have  been 
m<ide  t4»  illustrate  the  ap]»licatioii8  of  (*hemistry  to  the  industrial  arts. 

The  instrui'tion  given  in  this  course  may  be  stated  somewbatin  de- 
tail as  follows:  In  the  preparatory  year  the  sophomore^s  receive  instruc- 
tion by  practical  lalioratory  exercises  <*overing  the  priiM^ipal  i>oint^  in 
theoretical  aiul  general  and  in  organic  chemistry.  The  juniors  attend 
courses  in  organic  <*hemi8try,  mineralogy,  and  qualitative  analysis. 
They  also  work  in  the  labonitories,  making  the  <»hara<'teristic  reac- 
tions of  inorganic  ba^Si'S  and  ai'ids,  as  well  as  (pialitative  separations  of 
the  most  coni[)lex  substances.  Written  rei>orts  on  t  he  results  of  their 
work  are  requirwl. 

The  seniors  n*ceive  instruction  by  lectures  and  re<*itations  in  an 
bran(*bes  of  quantitative  analysis,  a]>plied  chemistry,  metallurgy,  and 
organic  and  theoretical  chemistry.  Practical  work,  embriicing  all  of 
the  above-named  bran<*hes,  is  continued.  • 

During  the  first  term  of  i>ost- senior  year  the  work  of  senior  year  may 
be  e^mtinued  if  deemed  advisable.  In  the  meanwhile  the  subject  for 
thesis  may  l>e  chosen  in  onler  to  allow  the  student  time  t<»  read  u]>  all 
accessible  matter  relating  to  it,  so  that  the  gi*eater  jMirtion  of  the  sec- 
ond term  can  1m»  devot^Ml  to  the  niM^essiiry  exiH»rimental  researches. 

The  seniors  and  |>ostseniors  attend  courses  of  lcM»turcs  on  the  appli- 
cation of  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  in  the  industrial  ai*ts.  These 
lectun'8  for  the  most  jmrt  are  given  by  gnMluates  of  the  s(*hool,  who 
are  miw  engage<l  in  t^^chnical  o<*cni>atitms  in  the  time  (»f  thesi'  lectures. 
The  classes  als<i  make  excursions  to  chemical  works,  under  tlu'  direc- 
tion of  the  instructors. 

The  |K)st-seniors  attend  Iwtun's  nu  theoretical  chemistry  and  electrol- 
ysis applied  to  cpiantitative  analysis. 

*2,  VourHi*  in  meinllnrgif  and  mining, — The  courst*  in  inetaliurgy  and 
mining  has  been  phu*ed  in  charge  of  the  professor  of  chemistry.  Dr. 
Kdgar  F.  Smith.  The  instruction  is  given  mainly  by  Amos  l\  Hrown, 
n,  s.,  E.  M.,  instruct4ir  in  metallurgy  and  mining. 

The  Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  is  providtsl  with  metal- 
lurgical and  a.ss;iy  lalNiratories  and  with  drawing  nNuns  for  mining 
engim'ering,  in  aildition  io  the  usual  h'i'ture  and  nM*itation  nNuns.  Its 
(Mpiipment  int*]udes  large  and  c«>mplete  cabinets  of  mim^rals  and  ge^i- 
higical  spei*imens,  lN\«(ides  the  co|]e<*tions  of  materials,  m<Nb*ls,  and 
drawings  nMptinil  to  illustrate  the  courm*  and  to  nnike  the  work  of  the 
student  thonuighly  practical. 

Students  in  metallurg>'  and  mining  are  tniined  to  take  intelligent 
care  of  the  ever-growing,  imp<»rtant  interests  n»presentiMl  by  thest»  in- 
dustries.    In  recognition  of  the  ext<*nt  of  knowhnlge  embrace<l  in  this 
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BH<I.  thi-f  ari'ipv-r-ti  llirnplinn  iirilrrotiii);  tlii>niiM'tvri«ni«>rT  parlil 
tn  HtUrr  firu(ii-h.  Tli«w  wltn  luHiu<>  to  Itw-^mn'  nuiiiiiKi'i^  'tf  iiiin«t' 
PknmmitiK  »■<■!  ti'iHirtini;  <<iiinimT«.  will  tube  iiMin'  miMlici^  in  tivil  uml 
tnrrhiiiilnil  rn|tliir<Tlii|t>  mikI  lliowf  *h<i  imf*,i«o.  (•rculi-]'  ii]itiltiilr>  fru- 
rhcaiirul  •tiiilti-i  will  (icvittt-  iIiciiim-Ivfk  rutiirr  to  v\\>rt\tnMitu\  tiH-tAl- 
Inrsy,  whitM  lUi-  liTliinit  pnivfdnl  for  llt«  rounM*  urt-  |Nittin)iulttl  tii 
Uy  nil.  A  Rmttt-r  lltomuitliDo.-ui  tx  pximo-IhI  to  ni«iilt  frnm  thin  provi 
Hlon.  Tliin  imttriicrioti  aJniH  to  ilfV('lii[t  llic  itlwhtiil'n  jHtwrr  of  inihativt'. 
Ihiring  Mtc  jutiit  yriir  iirw  InlHintinrit-flinvc  Ih^ii  furnMif^  Tiir  Htudenu 
in  mining  nml  nii'iiiltiiro-.  They  runlniii  all  lliat  in  utvilfil  Tor  ihoctHIgh 
inK  true  III  HI  in  tin*  fliffi'triil  ImitirtirK  of  (lifvu-  Mtlijci-tA. 

J.   Cftife  tn  ciril  rmpitrrfinff. — Tbr   jicrKounrl  of  itiHtrnrUon 
oinirM*  tu  Hvil  piiifiiut-nitii  ia  nh  followa:  Ktliitu-  Murlitiri;,  *\  tL, 
|tmft«iMir  (if  fivil  PitifiiKMTloiE;    Wnltt'r  Wrbli,  r.  n.,  iaiitrurtor  ii 
etigiiK^'nnif :  rhorlett  Worthin^in.  ■:.  t\.,  timtruvlor  iu  civil 
tnir. 

Il^ifiidra  thf*  onltiuiry  rcctbillon  unil  Im'Iuiv  nNiMx,  thv  ■](>]"> rtnten I  of 
dvtl  «M)iniir<<rin|[  in  pmvi*l«l  with  ilriiN-ine  r<Mim!<  iitnl  w  illi  miMh-liiic  ■nit 
conalntclicMi  rootiifti  tit^^  »tv  Mguiitiied  villi  llx-  iiiftlninit'iii-,  ti|>|ia 
ratUM,  Mid  imilfl  n-qniri'd  not  only  fur  fl<iiiiliiui/iiii;  ttic  -tmliMit  xtlti 
tht*  iirin4'ipl<-«  liiiiftlil,  Imt  aIm>  for  fniibliiii;  liim  l<>  l>et'>>iii>>  |>r>K*tl 
iillly  ii(-i|ri»tiilt<d  Willi  tht'  innlro  iiT  iiMiatnirliiiii  nnd  |inH*nliin-  hi  |1i« 
imir^urA  of  i-ivil  mulnwriiie  Id  pfm-nil,  inrliHliiiji  mirM-jing  a^^ 
RptHli-ny. 

TIh<  ntndiMitJi  in  rivll  rnifitmrriiii;  an'  ifiMnidn)  liy  recital 
tiirfm  aihI  |>nH-ttral  vnrk.     Afla-nHiuiiii  uiid  8«tiirdity»  an*  <1i 
ilivwiRK  Olid  {iriM>lical  wurk  iu  lli<>  Hhots  or  l^i  nancjioK 
puhlii-or  [in\iilr  worlm.  tiiUDHfiu-hirii-is  <■>•-.      Iliirin):  llio  1u.h|  jrarnf ' 
niunw*  tlti'  time  i*  dfvoltil   luritr-ty  In  ctnitiiiuilkiHH  niid  iriHirlA  u| 
piijcimvnni:  w»i-L*  in  |>r<H-iiu)  of  ruiinirii«-tt<tn.  to  nuikitiit  rf4li 
(ItHilaiPt    for  lii-W  ppijrrtH   fmni    dulM   mllrrtitl    ill    thr   AvlA, 
pn>ptinil*i>n  "f  ibtHM-x, 

III  V  ■    '  I  iiiaiiufiu-lorivn  •tlndcntit  »!>•  rwinin 

atl  til'  iiioD  jMwjhlr.  Biid  to  fmliod>  ii  ih    i  uniti-« 

pplH.rt  i\\  niiy  m-w  i»r  niwrtid  fiNtliiii-«  for  -.  "M.tiiimiii; 

tiin»  <•!   ii.  ..■....<-.  .<n|-i--tr)l  mctkiKltt  of  awtraililluu   )uut*.  *-U.,4i*. 
aMtlH-  i;cm-nil|ili>iil.>|i|MrdlnK,nnd  farilillm  for  rft:^ivtn|{illidi 
mnUTiuU. 

Thi*  ftitid  pnwiirp  rruhnM.-i**  llir  vnrioii-  '■' '■ 

titr  innU4iiii-iurul    of  iin-«A,  nnd    Ilii*  i-um, 

Vrya  itud  IfH-ulloli,  rtiMt   Mvli»U»   kiid    I'  d 

byd^.[!^...,1,^     r,,.-,.-r..,,l,.     „  ,tK  t  h,.  ,.I  .„ ,  ....     :_     ,f 

TIk  '   ii.ip-.  vurioiwa 

utUof  t  ,  -._.,,  _!  -.  prol'lrni* 

■h»lo«*.  Mwl  p«i»iNKUke,  U«iMU  ••!  tnauut.  compMilMU, 
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drawiii;^  f<>i*  coiistnictifMis  in  wo<hI,  stoiir,  shhI  iron,  K]Krial  tlosi^ns, 
workin;^  driiwin^s  tor  niodoHni;,  platting,  ili*a\viii<;  of  profiles  antl  (*ro^s 
Kc'ctions,  and  <lrawin^s  tor  tlit^ses. 

4.  Coui'Mv  ill  iiivchaiiival  niginvvriiuj, — Tln»  insrnu'tion  in  tlieronrse 
in  ]n<'(*liani(*a1  tMi^intMTin^  is  pvni  by  tlit*  professor  in  tinirp'  of 
the  department,  aidcMl  by  four  instnietors  and  assistant  instnu*tors,as 
ftdlows:  llrnry  W.  Spainfjler,  Whitney  ]>iM>fes8or  of  dynamieal  I'lipneer- 
injr;  A.  W.  Selirannn,  H.  s.,  M.  K.,  and  L.  E.  Pie^det,  instrnetora  in  nie- 
ehanie;rt  enpiu*erinp:;  H.  W.  Hntlinton  (U.  8.  N.  A.),  instruetor  in  ele<'- 
trieal  eiip^ineering:  l>avid  H.  (irit!ith,  assistant  inatnietor  in  nHHdmnieal 
en^iniMTin^:  J.*). Morris, assistantlnstrnetor in nuMdninieal enfn"<'**niiK* 

This  department  has  riK'ently  In^en  provided  with  meehanical  and 
ehM'triral  hilNiratories  and  shops,  antl  with  reeitation  and  drawing;  nnmis, 
all  well  etpiipiKMl  with  the  ne<*essary  nuiehinery,  ap)>aratus,  and  t^nds 
re<piin*d  for  ilhistratin}?  and  investipitin^  the  ]>rineiples  t»f  meehanical 
and  eh'i'trieal  enpneerin^;:.  with  reference  to  their  practical  applica- 
tions. 

These  are  ItN'ated  in  a  large  bnildinf^  I'onstrncted  for  the  pnr])OS(>  in 
connection  with  tin*  tVntral  Head  and  Lif^ht  Station,  from  which  all  the 
bnildings  ot  the  Tniversity,  over  a  space  of  forty  a4*res,  are  snpplinl 
with  steam  heat,  forcwl  ventilation,  and  ehrtricity  for  ]M>wer  and  light. 
A  very  large  and  practical  working  jdant,  containing  various  tyi>e8  of 
lM)ilcrs,  engines,  and  electri<*al  nuu-hinery  is  thus  mswle  additionally 
nsrful  in  illnstratitm  of  the  teaching  of  the  de]>artment. 

The  instruction  for  students  in  mechanical  engineering  is  eminently 
practical,  and  is  given  by  recitations,  lectun»s,  and  exercises  in  the 
laboratory.  The  recitations  an*  principally  fnmi  text-lnxiks,  whicdi  thus 
f«»rm  the  basis  tor  the  work  to  Im»  done  in  each  subject.  Whenever  these 
arc  not  available  the  instruction  takes  the  form  of  le<*tun's,  with  use  of 
the  books  of  reference  in  the  Rogers  ICngintM^ring  Library  and  in  the 
private  colh^'tions  of  tin*  ]irofes»4U's.  To  render  the  work  of  the  student 
regular  from  day  t4i  day,  and  to  assun^  self-reliance  in  study  and  cer- 
tainty that  the  principles  of  the  subjects  are  thoroughly  underst<NNl, 
whenever  |>osHible,  practical  problems  are  given  to  the  class  for  wdu- 
tion. 

The  ^nbJeet  of  applieii  uitN*hanics  is  divided  into  a  numiNT  of  ]>artH 
tor  facility  of  instruction,  and  is  taught  untler  the  foHowing  heads: 

iiniphirnl  Hfatir*^  under  which  is  taught  the  general  thmry  of  the 
;:raphiral  methiNl  of  determining  the  strain  in  framed  structures,  and  its 
pia«'tica1  applieation  to  numerous  examples. 

Statirx^  as  applied  to  rigid  iNNlies,  the  strength  and  elasticity  of 
niat4Tials.  ami  fomi8  of  uniform  strength.  As  an  accunite  knowleilge 
<»f  this  branch  of  the  subjn*t  is  indis|iensable  to  a  welle«piip|KHl  en- 
gini*4*r.  the  elas8-nN>m  instruction  is  nnide  as  exhaustive  as  |Missible, 
and  eaidi  student  is  n^fpiire^l  to  carry  out,  cm  the  tenting  luachiue  in  the 
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lalMirafiiry.  a  S4>nt*s  of  e\iNTiiiii*ntM  in  teniiion*  ciiinprpwkm,  and  n 
bn*akiiiK*    Tin*  work  in  thin  l>rauch  ik  mntinnod  until  the  insinM*f€ir  is 
ijtatisti«*4i  iliMl  th«*  snlijtM-t  ih  thorou||:lily  umlenitdod. 

//jff/rfM/n/irjv  aM4l  Ajf^lrAar/trt,  i*nibnii*in|;  the  e«|uilibriani  and  pwmunre 
of  riHi«ls«  «1i*t4*nnination  of  s|MH'itl«*  irnivity*  veloiuty,  and  flow  in  pipMt* 
rhanneirt  and  jt*tf^  t*ontinnity  of  How,  vU\ 

A'lMrM/f /i<v,  under  whi4*h  head  is  tao|;ht  the  |»rin«*iiih*s  andcrljrins 
inentary  eomhinatiiHi  of  niechanimn.  thetirj*  of  the  teeth  of  wheel 
the  |ini4'ti<*al  niethfMU  of  hi^'inir  them  down,  ltlall^  behm  pnllqiliy 
coneH«  and  link  work,  epiryelie  truinii,  and  other  agjcreate 
of  niet-hanisni. 

HyHnnlynftmirM.  rnvmug  dyinimir  head,  confraetefl  %*eiliis 
e<|nal  |in*A2iun*  and  lN*ad.  laws  of  Huid  frielion,  liy«lniiilte  mean  depth* 
n*si!itantv  t»f  niouth|H4H*t%  im^AKUie  of  jetA  and  water  mKeim. 
the«tr>'  and  |ira4*tii*eofliuildinfr  water  wheels  and  tarbiiieHarealao|eii 

As  a  MHind  knciwk*dp*  of  steam  eninmvrinf;  i^  one  of  the 
IMtrtant  furls  nf  a  nit*4*lianieal  eninni*erinf;  training;,  a  larpe  pffO|i 
of  the  time  i^  «lfvot«*<I  to  this  subject.    The  work  is  divided  Into 
brunrhes,  and  «>xt«*nds  o%'er  the  List  years  of  the  «*«iune. 

yomrmrbiftirr, — Au  elementary*  nKirse  in  the  general  nomenrlAli 
the  st«*ani  rn^ine  ami  boiler  and  tlieirattaehuMMils  is  given  in  Ihe  j«i 
year.  Thr  « »n I i nark' forms  of  engin«*s  and  lM>ilers  are  desrribed^  aad  the 
generd  liet.iiN  tif  «-ylinilerH.  valves,  pistons,  eimnei'ting  mda,  benrte|C% 
indicators,  ;:.iii;;t-s«  rtr..  reiMlere«l  familiar  by  blai*klMiHnl  skctrhe« 
by  the  |ir.ii'tiral  iis«*  nf  the  a|i|i;initns  in  the  workshops  and 
ries.  To  makt*  tin*  studrnts  nion*  iimversant  with  indinary 
rnpnt^t'rin;:  a|i|iliam-fA.  their  fniidanM*ntal  dilTereiiees  i»r 
and  many  •*(  tlir  ailvantap*s  and  ili  sad  vantages  i»f  their 
fXffndtd  i^iiir^*  i%  ;:i\fn  in  ««eniiir  vi*ar*^ 

A  m.i|«»rit\   i*f  till'  |Hun|*<^  gauges,  iiNlirat«>rs.  dynantHneleta^ 
iii«lit-att»r^.  .iimI  iMuiittTN.  and  i»tht*r  a|i|iliano-?«  in  i^minMm 
«Mi:;hl>  Mii«lif«f.     Traile  i*in'nlan».  a  iiimplWe  si-t  tif  which  i»  kept  ■ 
•Iffmrrm*  nr,  .in*  ii^*«l  t^*  a  \cr>  ;:nMi  extent  for  e\an|»k*a.  * 

r^r    «f^.iM    «M«rii»'.  — In    lunior    >ear  is  given  a   full  ronnie  en 
/.•>ii'if  r  •li.t;:r.iii-.  .«^  .tiiiilttti  T«>  *»li«it*  \alvf*!«:  and  in  the  raseaof 

«it'  til*    .i::'i>n' it;i    •  iit  nA  «*li;:in«'^.  iHiW   Si»  t*i>mm«Hi.  tilt*  nit'tlual  of 

Ml-  tht  /f    •  •  :  <!•  1-1  ifiY  Til  d«  Mgiiin;;  *«»  t.iii;:lii.     Tht*  railial  zt'orHk 
i-^  r)i«   ILtt^H.-  *ii.  M.ir^h.iM  ^nd  .!•»>.  .ir**  iMMt*"*!  in  the  %anie  vnjT, 

:••  Tit  .If  \    i"!  .  .i<^  <«  The  .!•  I  i(r.i4  \  •>!  tht-  /•'Miier  dia;;riBi  i-^  «b«i 

111  ti'.  *•  ■  ;.•'  vt-.ir  Tin-  ilf-Msniii;:  of  ilif  |Mrt.^  ••!  th«-  ^t^m 
)••  i^Mti.  \!'  '*  *^  |k.irt.*»  «hi«li  niii*t  )»•  iifl-si;:ri«^l  fn^ni  4  t^mi 
•  •t  ftt*   •'  •  «>«i  «  •-  riTi;:  ••11  tlif-ni  .irt-  uk  i ••iiMilirr«|.  jmd  the 

••!•'. '■>      •  '*■•'  *■*  "    '*  •  •'*  *t.iri«  ^  «»hii«n.     K.M  li  ^Tiidnit  ij*  1 1 
••Alt*  !•!   t^t-  Tii«>r«-  t.AiiiiItar  t\|«^  i»l  riigin^ :«.  «::« I1  4«  tl»i-  Ai 
8uu%  ri*rt«r  A.ico.  4  urIisKfs  ikUL  «*r  \Vr>tiiTgh«Hi'»r.  and  t 
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(U'si|r||  tlir  priiidiml  psirts  of  tlni  <*ii^iiir,  iisiiii^  liis  <*2i]nilatioiis  wliore 
th(»  <|uestioii  (»f  stiviiKtli  enters,  and  Htinlyin^  t1i(^  partiiMilar  tyiN*  for 
the  (lotails,  which  ran  only  be  detiTniiniMi  by  ('XiNtrienrc.  Working]: 
sketrh«'H  and  many  of  thr  working  dniwin^s  of  Ww  rn^incs  an*  made. 

Stvam  hoihrH, — Th«'  stndy  of  stinini  lM>iU»rs  is  taken  up  in  nnich  th(^ 
name  manner  an  that  of  the  steam  engine.  The  methcNls  of  determining 
th<*  sizes  of  the  ]>arts  from  a  ronsideration  t>f  their  stren^j^th,  such  as  the 
thieknt'ss  of  shell,  size  of  rivets,  brares,  fnrnaees,  (»te.,  tin*  ehanirterand 
physirifti  properties  of  the  materiads  ns<Ml  in  the  const rnct ion  and  the 
o]H*nition  of  th«*  iNnlers  ai*e  dis<*usscHl.  The  methu<ls  of  ronstrnetin); 
l)oih*rs  of  different  types,  with  their  iulvanta^rs  an<l  disadvantages; 
boilrr  monntinj^s,  and  the  pro]K'r  and  iiiipro|MT  m«*th(Mls  of  (*oini<'4*tion; 
eonsiderations  aAiM'tin^;  the  life  of  a  lN>iler:  iNiiler  explosions;  the 
methfKls  of  determiiun^  the  etliei«'ni\v  of  fn(*ls,  of  heating  snrfaees  and 
of  iNiilers,  and  the  usual  niftlnMls  of  ealeulatin^  and  «*n*<'tinf(  ehimneys 
are  tre)itrd  in  their  turn.  Kaeh  student  is  re<piinMl  to  mak<*  the  print'i 
pal  ealenlations  for  one  t>f  the  W(*ll-kno\vn  lM»ih*rs,  and  to  make  working; 
sketrhtNs  and  drawin^i^s  fnmi  his  own  d<*8i|ru^«. 

ThermtMitfHHM icjt, — Ln  the  jMist  8<»idor  y«*ar  the  sulijiM't  i»f  thermiKly- 
namirs,  as  applieil  to  |M*rfe<*t  and  imiNMlW't  ^as4's,  is  taught,  and  the 
prinriples  an^  applied  to  the  sidution  of  pnM*tiral  ipu'stions  |K'rtainin^ 
to  air,  pis,  and  steam  engines,  refrip'ratin^  maehinery,  injeetors,  von- 
dens(*rs,  ete. 

The  nti'tuH  lahoratorif  \u\t*  liet'U  newly  litt<Hl  with  a  romplete  set  ot 
appanitus  for  earryin^;  out  t4*sts  in  steam  eiifrineering.  A  nt*w  steel 
l>oiler  of  :i51iors4*  iN»\V4*r  capa4'ity  is  titt^^l  for  making  Injiler  t4*sts,  tin* 
water  supply  lH*ini;  so  arniUKini  that  tlu'  water  ran  In*  drawn  from 
tanks  or  tVd  throui;h  a  meter.  A  H)  by  21  llamilt^m  <*orliss  en^ini*  is 
es|Mvially  rttt«*<l  for  t<*st  pur|N>s4*s.  Throujijh  the  kindnrss  <)f  Mr.  Fred- 
erirk  M.  Wht^der,  tin*  d«*partnient  has  lK»«»n  furnisln^il  with  a  surfart* 
rond(*nscr,  so  that  tin*  steam  from  tin*  en;;in(*  can  hv  dis<*harp*4l  into 
tin*  nindensiM' or  into  the  air,  thus  (*nablin;r  tin*  .stndt*nts  tonH*asnretlM* 
quantity  of  steam  umnI  after  passing  through  tin*  en;;in(*.  Indicator 
ri|;irin^isprovidiHl,  and  tli<*  department  is  wtdl  supplied  with  iiitli('ator>, 
simhmI  (*ounters  and  indicators,  planinM*tcrs,  and  special  ;;aup*s,  and  all 
apparatus  n4tc«*ssary  for  carrying;  out  nuitinc  or  s|N*4*ial  work  in  this  di- 
rection, rahirimeters  of  the  various  ty|N*s  an*  in  use,  and  provision  is 
made  for  corn] Miring  snid  standardizing  piup*s,  indicators,  thermom«*ters, 
and  all  apparatus  usimI  in  the  tt*sts.  This  en;;in4*  is  fitteil  with  a  brake 
for  abs4»rbiii^  and  measuriuj;  the  |H)wer  p'ven  off  by  the  en<xine,  or  it 
may  Ih*  conni*cted  with  a  lini*  of  shafting  in  the  lalNiratory  for  the  pur 
IMisr  «»r  running;  the  other  apparatus  in  this  departmt*iit.  A  Tliuiston 
standard  oil  te.stiii^  machine  is  useil  for  carrying;  out  tests  on  oils,  and 
the  .VtMNNi  |M»uiid  testini^  mau'hine  ami  ThurMon  toi-sion  machine  an* 
Mseil  for  e\|N*rimental  pur|Hises.  Uynaniometers  of  different  kinds,  to 
tit  ilitVercnt   e\|M*rimental  work  carritMi  out,  arc  provide«l,  so  that  a 

I  lst> JO 
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htiultiii    )i.i^  nu  n|i)iiiiriiiiitv  111'  >tiMiyNi;:  aiMl  ('\]NM'iiiiriifiii^  with  tlii« 
tip|iai;itii^  ii.Nii:i]l\  iisimI  hi  iiiukili^  iiiii'liaiilriil  tiv^^ls. 

Shnptmrl:.  -A  l:ii;:f  tUutx  s|»in*«'  i<  si't  Jiparf  for  w«>rk  in  wimnI  :iiid 
metals.  PniM^inii  is  iii:ii|r  fur  tin- iiistriirtinii  of  10  stiiilfMils  in  winmI 
\i«iik  aiiil  l<t  ill  irtiii  \\<irk  at  tin*  saiiit*  tiim*.  aii«l  a  i'iiiii|N*l«Mit  iiMH-haiiiir 
Ih  ill  (*li:«i  ;:«•  of  larli  iii\  isinii,  iiiiil«*r  tin*  ilirri'tiiMi  nl'  tlio  lii^ml  of  tin* 
ili'liartiiii'iit.  iliii^  insiiiiii;;  i*i)iistaTit  ami  rarefnl  sn|NTv|siiiii  «it'fhr  work 
iif  eviTV  sriiil«*iii.  Karli  linirli  is  sii|i|»li«'<l  \utli  a  roiiiplHi*  si*t  nf  the 
tiNijs  III  re^'ssirx  III  i-arry  **i\  \\\v  ;:(*ii(*ral  wmk.  ami  s|M*4*ia]  tiNiln  aire 
i  sii«-i|  .IS  ii«-i'ilril.  All  tli«*  wiiik  is  iliiiie  to  l»ln«*  priiitn  of  wcirkiiii: 
<liawiii;:s  iii;iiti-  ill  till*  ilt'partiiH'iii.  Tin*  rntir*^-  ext^Mnls  uvvr  twii 
\iai*-.  aiMJ    tin-   tiiiii*  is  «>i|imI]\  <li\iil«*<l  lii-twriMi  tli«*  two  ?«liop.s.     I>ar- 

lli;;    !ll«*    jllllKii     \i-;ii     llir  Ntllilcilt   l<';illi<'  III  till*  WinnI    >llop   till*   Illl*thO(li« 

t>r  ImimIImii:  rill*  IiniN.  k«M*pi!i^  thi-iu  in  ;;inm|  «inl«T.  inakinK  joints  ami 
siiiiil.ii  UDik.  A  part  lit'  till*  time  is  s|N*nt  on  tin*  winnI  latin*.  In  the 
lifiii  sjiiip  r.i^r  iinii  MiN-ks  ait*  pMiviili*il,  wliirli  ar«'  tiiiislifd  with  the 
hlf  M|-  <»i-iap«'i.  the  ^iinU'iil  ;;«'tliii;:  a  pnmI  iilra  ot'  tli«*  n<»>i'  of  tin*  ham- 
nn*i  :iii<l  iliiscl.  AInhu  iiii«'  lliinl  of  tin*  tinn*  is  s|h-iii  mi  \\n*  ilrill  preHn 
ami  latlii-s.  rniiiitiL'.  1>>  tin*  aiilol'tln*  liainl  t«HiN.  tiMliawin^fs  turniMhi*«l« 
III  till*  s«-iii(ii  \iji  tilt*  \%iiik  ijiim-  in  tin*  winhI  sliiip  i-un.siMs  ot'  niakiiii: 
p.U  III  w--  tmni  u  i>i  Ixiii;:  ili  aw  Inu^.  u  liiili  liavi*  Immmi  inailc  l»y  tin*  <^tiHl«*iitii 
t'iMiii  >t. Mill. ml  •nai-liiin'i  \  oi  lioiii  I li»-n  mm  ii  «li'si;^ii.  In  iln*  irmi  .*<iho|» 
flu-  woik  iiiii^i^r^  mI  tiiiisliiii;:  ia^tiii;:>  iiiailf  tioiii  iln*  patt4*riis  I'liia- 
siiiirtifl  ill  rill-  wiNiil  siiii|i.  tirtin::  parts  of  niai-liim'i'v.  tin*  iisi>  of  liaml 
liMiK  tnr  11111:111:  rliiia«ls.  ami  a  shmt  i-niiisi' in  pi|ii-  titling.  llin*»  i;iviii|« 
an  iil«*a  kT  rill-  TumN  ami  tiitin;:s  nsnl  iiiiiiiliiiai>  wmk.  Tin*  rniviTMity 
iltii-^  ]ii.r  -ri  U  ?ii  Main  sTinli'iits  mi  tin*  iis«*  oi  niai-liiiii*  t«Nils,  (h««>niih;;  it 
lifrtfi  rii  fm|il>i\  axailaMf  turn-  in  rin*  li-aiiiin*^  nf  liami  ami  liniiii  t«i 
.•■tliii  )i\  .1  : IciiKii^li  iM.i*>t«'riii^  lit'  fill-  pi'iiiripl«*s  ;:i»M'riiin:;  millv 
niaiiiial  a«  :  ^:  h*  in  •-.  tin- lalNii atmx  ilnfs  imT  im  Imh' an  i'lalMiral4*r<|iii|». 
iin-iii  III  liMi!^.  rl;i-  ta^liiiiii  ami  iisi-  nf  whirli  aii'  i-oiiliiiiiaII\  I'liaii^in;;. 

A''""'/"*''  /.  ";  ■.•riMf«>.- -  \  I'liiii  sf  Ml  I'liHtmal  i-n;;ihi'rriiii;.  i*\t4*iiiliii|f 
ii\i  i  p.iit^  ••!  :  \<>  \  i-.ii «.  \i.t-*  iH-i-ii  f>ta^lis|i«'«l  ill  riiw  i|rpaMim*!it.  The 
\iiiik  :m'^iIi<  ;.  -fi!i<ii  \i-.ii  Willi  a  ilisi-ii^^iiin  ni  i|iiaiiti!\.  |Nit4Mitiiil« 
■•■' .  M  *:-?  i!i'  •  .  •  !•••  Tiii-^TaiM   III!  a^M'iiiM  111.  iiiaL'ii«*ii^iii  .11  m  I  iiia;;iietH' 

•  ■>•  i^i-ii  ;t.i  i.*.  •  !i  •  T ! ••iii.i ^ 'ji  T !•    !!;»•  i<^iMi  rm  lit.  .iml   thi-   nuiis  ai|optt*ii  in 

I«    11  "i  I  .       I  )  I .  -I    T  ,1  ".    ?■!  af"»  ••?    'i'l     iin-.i  Nil!  I  iin  nt  •.!   I  Mirt-iits.  tin' 

I  'ii,  '•  '   ••  ?  :i-'  .  '•'   \'  ••:..  .i''il    !i  ^1     ••!    i^.ii  \  .!•  Miinti  I  -.  I  in     iiiiMsii|«'|||i*|t| 

•  ■I  li ,  !ii  .1  1 ■      .  '"i  •  • .  1 1.  .   1 1  iijf  ■'  \  .  f  •  -i-f  ir-i  I  .  .1  ''•  ihl\  Mt  l».if  It  I  irs.  in^ll 

!  ■•  ■■      ?•     •  -    .■.,•11     ,  :.|i  f  ;•  ■;  -  ij^.  .|.  f  iri    I  iir>^{  I  III  iMi^.  li<»iMi  J.  ami    ;!•! 

I  •     _•  ■      •    <*   *'•    •  1'    I'l  "r*  ft     -    iTnl   \  lilt  Mir:«  I  *.  H'l  .i-m  1  i-ini-iit  «•!    |NiWff*| 
■   '     ■!     '   .1!'  ••'   .1'  »l    •!  •••.il  -.     I'll    ?|n-  if!:!  H'lii  V    .iltii    liff  itf    ill 


■       •  ■ 
.1     ■ .    '        •     ' 


Ik  I    ^  I    •  ■  ! 


I       ."'.■■■    .1.'     I  !  i:!i..   *     I  I   f  r     I     1ii.li   II      ;t    '      '^    •    il.t  "1    Mji.  .|||i|    f  hf   •  liaT.M 

■  •  .  ■  ■   •  •■  '    ■  '.    •  li»   ••  j!*«-ii  ■  ?  ' \  }••  -    1; I   -•  riit ii  .j.     Mi'toi  '^  all-  stintn*«t 

111  ■ '  •       ■  .f  I.!  •  :  ■   1'    II  ■!  |ii  II  t  <•  .(I  .1  -iM  I  T  -       I  «-«  1 1ll  I-"  .III*  ;;ivi*ii  nil  i*li^" 
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U'w  li^hlini;,  wiriii;?  on  ihv  diften'iit  8yst<*ins,  aiul  the  theory  and  prac*. 
ticiil  nian:i^eni(Mir  of  arm mula tors. 

The  rourse  in  the  elvvtrmtl  lalMrntory  covers  the  u«e  of  all  the  test 
apjKiratns  for  measuring;  euritiintSy  renistanees,  iiiHulation  and  ca]>€ieity, 
the  testing  of  dynamos  an<l  motors,  storage  batt4'rieH  and  rommereial 
ammeters  and  V(»ltmeters.  The  apparatus  in  this  department  is  bein^ 
rapidly  inrreasiMl,  and  now  contains  galvanometers,  n'sistan(*e  )K)xe«i, 
keys,  and  other  apparatus  from  the  best  Ameriean  and  foreif^n  makers. 
The  chissi's  are  limited  in  size,  thereby  havin;(the  work  of  each  student 
ear(»fully  overhnikeil  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  work. 

H.    I)K(»RKKS. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  seience  (H.  S.)  is  given  to  students  in  the 
T<»\vnr  SriiMititIc  Si'h<N»l  at  the  end  of  the  s^'uior  year.  The  technical 
degree  or]»rartieal  chemist  (P.  (\),  mining  engineer  (K.  M.),  civil  engi- 
iHM-r  (T.  E.),  or  mechanieal  engineer  (M.  K.)  is  giv(»u  to  baclieh>rs  of 
sfii'iire  in  the  Towni^  Srh<N>l  at  the  end  of  tin*  post  si»nior  year.  Alumni 
of  tlie  TowiH»  S<*lnKd,  who  hold  a  bachelor's  degi'ee,  may  receive  the 
technical  d(»gree  corresiMnuling  to  tlieir  sperial  cours<»  on  completing 
satistartorily  at  any  time  the  studies  of  |>ost- senior  year. 

The  nnmlM'r  of  students  attending  instruetion  in  tlieT(»wne  S4'ientiftc 
SrlHM»l  daring  the  collegt*  yt«r  lS»2-tn  is  21)2.  Of  these,  the  Post- 
Srniors  niimlN*r  1«^:  the  St^niors,  57;  the  tluniors,  50;  the  S(»phomores, 
s<i,  and  the  Freshmen,  «H5.  Of  the  .Funitu^s,  23  take  me<*hanical  and 
IS  civil  engiiMHTing,  10  mining, and  S  chemistry.  Of  the  Seniors,  18  take 
nH^*hanical  and  10  civil  engineering,  and  10  mining  ami  chemistry.  Of 
tlir  Post  Sen i(»rs,  8  are  nuvhanical  engine4*rs,  4  civil  engineers,  and  3 
rln'mists. 

ForU-VEAK   TKCHMCAL   rorUSKS. 

In  ISOl,  tburyear  technical  i-^mrses  were  established  in  me<*hanh*al 
and  rhH'trical  engineering,  in  civil  engineering,  and  in  (*hemistry.  The 
four-year  c^airse  in  nuM'hanical  engiiUH*ring  begins  in  the  tirst  year 
with  those  snbJcH'ts  which  do  not  HMpiire  an  ext4*ndt*<l  preparation  in 
mathematics,  and  is  intend^Hl  t4>  give  in  the  early  years  the  necessary 
mathematirs  and  physics  requinMl  for  more  advanc«Ml  work.  No  snb- 
jrrts  are  taken  outside  of  those  dinM*tly  |>ortaining  to  the  work  of  the 
meehanical  rngim*er,  and  thus  a  somewhat  larger  amount  of  time,  can 
1k'  d(*vot4Hl  t4>  the  Rtrietly  terhnieal  branch  of  the  work.  In  this  coufm* 
sufhriiait  e]«M'trical  enginiHTtng  is  given  to  make  the  studi^nts  familiar 
with  the  principal  applications  of  electririty  to  engineering  problems. 

The  cours4*  in  eh*ctri«'a]  (*iigineering  In^gins  with  the  tirst  year,  and 
for  tin*  first  two  yrars  is  identiral  with  the  four-year  courst^  in  me- 
rhanit'iil  engin«*i*ring.     Alter  tin*  end  of  tin*  second  year  the  class  de- 
votes more  time  to  the  elet*trical  work,  although  sufth-iont  uv<eji*VvjAx\v^ 
work  is  retained  in  the  course  to  cuabW  Uw  ^\\v\^i\vV**  Vc^  >\\A.vs:x^v^>x^ 
much  oftlw  piuctieal  detailn  of  mevbamcaV  c\\\g>\\^^t\Tiig,. 
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The  ciionM*  in  rlifiniMtry  during;  tbo  flrnt  yeiir  ooniuats  in  the  •] 
lion  of  H  rather  exfeiHl«*«l  MTien  cif  exiierinientrt  npon  thr  nofiOMtals 
and  metalK.  TIm-  Htnilent  will  only  omit  tlwNie  of  grrater  dHBcQlty  mmA 
mirli  AM  rec|nin*  a  Hkillfiil  manipnlatiir  for  rlieir  .perfornianct.  In  addi- 
tiiin,  he  will  attend  Ii^-fitrea  and  rR*itati»nH  and  will  he  obliged  to 
nolvo  nnmeniiiH  exaniplen  Imim^iI  n|inn  tlie  variona  reaetiona  tliat  he 
imndneta  i>rai*tii*ally.  The  akill  and  familiarity  with  chemical  methods 
ari]tiin*<I  in  thin  way  will  fully  pn>|iarc  him  for  the  work  of  the  ercoad 
year,  wliieh  will  be  mainly  analytical,  thongh  oonMiderabla  time  wilf  be 
alkitte<l  ia  the  |ire|Niration  of  a  well-nelected  MTiea  of  inorjsanic  eelte. 

In  fpiantitativo  analyniahe  will  be  given  every  opportanitjto  fiunOiiir- 
ixe  hinim-lf  with  pnnt Hcientiflr.metlKNlH  in  gn^vimetrie,  eleetndjtie,  mud 
voliimetrir  analvMH,  alrto  with  gan  analyniii  and  the  metbodsoftechnicel 
analyHiH  applii *4l  in  the  various  liran^iM*^  of  cheiniHtry.  The  inatmelNNi 
in  tlieoH'tieal  rhemiHtr>'  will  be  imparte<l  by  Ie<*ture8;  that  itt  Applied 
elieniiHtry  by  l«'<'tun*H  not  only  by  the  regularly  ap|iointed  pro- 
feHKorn,  lint  :iImi  by  invit4Hl  t4|MK*ialiKtH,  and  ftirther  supplemented  by 
fnNpient  vinitH  to  «*heniieal  plantM  in  thiM  and  adjacent  ritice.  The 
lecrtnres  and  n'^-itationrt  in  orgaiiie  cheniiHtry  will  1n^  oimdaeted  peral* 
lei  with  pnM'tiral  work  U|mhi  thin  8ubj«H*t.  The  aim  will  lie  to  have  the 
student  pn«|Min*  typieal  subHtanrea  from  the  whole  field  of  orgenie 
rlieniistry.  The  nioHt  reeent  methods  of  analyaia  iieeuliar  to  thia  leU 
will  n*(!4*ive  due  att4*iitii»n.  In  tin*  fourth  y<*ar,  the  eandidate  will  hAVe 
till*  Kreai4*r  |Nirtion  of  his  time  to  devote  entirely  to  the  priucipel  sob- 
JlH*t  and  will  )h*  otfere«l  the  privilege  of  prom-cuting  ehemicel  work  ie 
the  dini'iioii  of  pun^  inorganie,  organie«  or  te(*huical  ehemiatiy.  The 
M»1ution  of  HiihH*  problem  in  one  of  tlieat*  deiiartmenta  will  oonatitMle 
the  tlie-His  whii'li  he  will  !h*  ex|H*«*ted  to  prt*|Nire  before  preseutiBg  Uei- 
m*lt'  f«»r  his  llnal  rxaniination. 

Tor  ;ulnii'«.*«ioii  to  the  fonry**ar  courses  in  niivhanieal,  electrfcel,  Ottd 
ri\  il  enKine«M-in<4 1  he  Htudent  must  In*  prepan*«l,  in  addition  to  theaekdeele 
nnpiin'd  of  all  candidates  for  adniissiim  to  tlieseientifli*  departnieiil^  to 
pasH  exaniinaiitius  in  plane  trigiuwmietry  and  the  use«»f  logarithiMte 
eh'iiM'iitarv  phx^irsand  in  Fn*neh  «ir  (ferman.  For  a«imisaion  to  the 
ffMii  yiMi  ciiuiM*  ill  rluMiiistry  the  only  iMlditional  subject  requited  ie 
rM*n«*h  or  ticitiian. 

r|Niii  till*  Hiir«  i^H^fiil  ronipletiiin  of  the  four  year  e«iurM»  in  one  of  the 
Mili|i*4  ta  alMiVf  iiaiiird  the  student  will  n'o<*i%'e  the  degrtM>  of  Bachdor 
III'  S«t«*nii*  III  iiiiM'hiiiiiral  «'n^iii«*erin;:.  in  eh'i'tricMl engineering, in  dTil 
I'li^iiMNTiiiu  <ir  ill  rhi*iiiiHtrv.ri»rr«*s|Miiidln;;  to  theoiursi'  which  he 
pur'«ii«tl.  riiiM*  Uarheiois  ni'  S'i«*iir«»  i»f  thret*  y«*ars*  standing, 
gi\rii  fill*  ti*«'litii«.d  ilc::i'i-f  ill  ili«*  ^.iiui*  Nii)ij«vt  i»n  giving  evidence  thot 
thi->  ii.i\«*  iii.ttji*  niaikcd  pio);ivv*«  in  their  prole-HSions,  and  im  snliiit* 
tiiig  .1  vttisfjc  t«ir>  theniH.  The  ile^n*4*  ot'  Master  of  Si'ienoe  ia 
tn  ii««l  ii|Miu  i)4t:hi*k>r?«  «if  Seietuv  alter  one  year  of  reaident 
stnily. 


ClIAinT.R    XI. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DENTISTRY. 


A  (|uit4'i;eiieral  iinpivssioii  pmvails  that  <l<'iitistry  has  ]ia<l  t\w  largest 
share  (»t'clrvi*h>)Miit'iit  in  this  roiititry ;  itidtMMl  hy  many  it  is  sii))|»os4mI  to 
have  ha<i  its  origin  as  a  proft'ssioii  in  Anieriea.  The  first  statement  ean 
not  probably  be  dispnted,  and  th<*  reason  tor  this  nniy  bt*ft)nii<l  in  aeoin- 
bination  of  physieal  and  mental  roiniitions;  the  physical  in  temporary 
<h*gi'nt'ratitni,  donbth*ss  (*ans<Ml  l»y  eliinate,  ttKNl,  mixing  of  raees;  in  a 
Word,  all  the  «iistnrbing  rhMiients  eonseqnrnt  n|H>n  the  (b'wloping  of 
virgin  land  to  a  new  eivilixation,  and  tlu*  artive  mentality,  the  rrsult 
of  thf  ntH'essities  of  environnuMit. 

The  origin  of  dentistry  seems  to  be  hist  in  riMnot^*  anti(iiiity,  and  as 
the  Egyptians  weri»  the  first  to  niltivate  medieine,  so  we  liiid  the  first 
evidnuM*  among  that  |K5(»p]e  of  dental  operatimis.  lienMlotns(ritN)  B.C.) 
writes  *M)ftliisniotherof  the  arts  and  s^'ienees"  that  ••some  (physieiaus) 
are  tor  the  eyes.  (»t hers  tor  the  head,  others  for  tin*  teeth,  and  others 
for  other  internal  ilisorders;*^  but  at  no  |K*ritNl  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
pivsent  eeiitnry  was  any  attempt  nuMle  to  combine  the  erude  elements 
and  erystalli/.e  them  into  a  profession.  The  work  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, ctuitined  to  a  tew  able  men  in  Kngland  and  France,  serveci  to  rescue 
the  subject  from  the  lower  grades  of  empiricism;  but  fjiiUnl,  in  their 
single  etlorts.  to  raise  a  Ht4indard  worthy  the  n»spect  of  s<:ientitU*  men. 
The  practice  was  mainly  eoiitined  to  two  classes,  the  mechanic*  and  the 
medically  tniiiiiHl  surgtHin.  Both  <if  these  were,  in  their  way,  imi>erfect, 
and  inaib*  up  of  incompatible  elements.  Ileiii^e  the  results  were,  mves- 
sarily,  crude  in  every  diivctimi  and  progress  was  im]N>ssib1e.  Thijf 
condititm  of  things,  in  the  ohier  civilizations,  was  trans]ilaiited  to 
America  with,  for  a  time,  similar  results. 

The  tirst  dentist  on  reconl  in  Philadelphia  was  Mr.  •Fohn  \V(H>fen- 
dale.  wh(»  arriv«il  from  Kngland  in  177t».  lie  ]>racticed  in  Xew  York 
and  lMiiladi*Ipliiu  but  a  short  time,  n*turning  \o  Kngland.  Knmi  this 
date  il77(>)  to  near  the  ch»S4*  of  the  Kevolutionary  war  there  was  but 
one  dentist  in  this  city,  a  Mr.  Baker.  In  17H.'{  two  are  mentioiieii  in 
the  dire4*t4»ry,  .Mr.  .lohn  Baker  and  Mr.  .bdin  Gardette.  tlosc^ph  IjO 
Mayeur,  a  Franch  dentist,  eame  t4i  this  ouiiitry  with  the  French  army 
and  e.stabli.sh4*d  hims<*lf  in  Fhiladelphiii  in  1784.  lit*  was  probably  the 
tirst  in  the  Tnitnl  Htate«<:  to  iM*rform  the  oper.it ion  of  transplanting 
teeth  ( \V»ts4urs  AnualsL     Fnmi  them*  lM*ginnings.  here  and  elsewhere, 
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t)i«- il*'iii.il  |>iMt'i-^si«)ii  liiiil  it>  li.M*  :i  mitiiry  a;;4»  in  this  n Mint r>\  and 
lifiiii  tlii^  liniiiMf  aiiil  i<^<>l:it<'il  iii-i;^iii  \i:%<  ;rri»wji  tlii*  si>l«*iMiHi  :irra>  t»f 
I  iilli*;:!-*'.   iii^triii-fiir>.  am]  I'lliiratfil  iin'ii.  a  n'<«iilt  iiii|ianill<*l<il    in  aiiv 

•'|nn1i  :iiiil  ill  ;iiiy  |i|iif«*<«>iiiii  ill  ill!  «««|lial  |NTi«N|  nt'tilllr. 

Till*  •Milii-r  ti-.iiiiiii^  nf  «1i*iiial  Ntu«li*nts  was  ni*<*osssirily  runtintnl  to 
privat«*  iii<«trni'ti(in.  The  lalMirat^iry  w:i.s  tin*  prinripal  if  nut  the  «inly 
s4-hiNiL  ami  \vli.it«'ViT  «it'  sur^riy  \va<  n*«iiiiitNi  was  |m*kt*<l  ui»  liy  ol» 
s«Tv.itiiMi  iir  \va«i  M'M-iiri'il  )t\  takiii;;  th«*  ni«Hiic*al  <h*;;rit*.  Th«*  hiCttr 
I'tiitiM*  w,i.<«  till*  (iiK*  ailii|itiM|  liy  a  liiiiit^Mi  iiiinilHrr  aftiT  ii  nmn*  i»r  le^s 
fiiiii'iin;:li  tiaiiiiii;:  in  tla*  iin^'liaiiii-al  la)M»t'aT«»ry.  Thispivr  UMiuiewhat 
lM*tti*r  |Nisitinii  to  tli«*t'i'W:  hilt  tlii*ir  t'tVorls  wrre  t4MHsiilat«*(l  to  HltH.*t  an y 
inaikfil  iiiiprfivciiitMit  in  tin*  srarii^nf  tli«*  railing,  ami  «ItMitiHtry  lailt-d  to 
rfr**iv«' iiiiii'li  ii«>|NM'r  tVoni  tin*  |»r(ifi*<><ifiii  ti»  wliicli  it  was  most  rhiMel^' 
aliiftl,  rlial  ot' iiitHlicim*.  Tin*  I'flort**  of  siirh  iiwmi  as  Harris,  I layiltMi, 
KoihL  a  It  lull.  '['iiwiiS4'iMi«  anil  \Vfst4'ntt  I«*il  tii  the  torniation  of  ilental 
a^*'<N-i:itinii<>.  a!i«l  froiii  tli«*sr  ^n-w  tlio  lii*iital  t 'ol]i*;;r.  As  i*arly  as  ls|7 
Ih.  lla>iU'n  a<lviM-;i(i*4l  tin-  i<ltM  nt'a  ii:iti«aial  t'oiivnitinu  tit'ilenl'istM,  hut 
fli«*  niiiiilifi^  \\i-r«*  tiNi  ti-w  ill  lilt*  roiiiitry  at  that  tiiiu*  ami  larktsl  that 
iiit<'Ili;:i-iir  apjiirriatioii  nf  its  iiiiiNiitaiiri*  to  iiiak«*  tlit*  sii;;^estion  a 
r4iiri-i-^>*.  Ill*  iifiiiin|i|iNhfM|  his  ih*>irc,  liowrvri'.  in  l^UK  ami  lKM*anit* 
till- |ii«*<<i<lfiir  III' rill*  tiist  Aim-rii-aii  SiM'irty  nf  Hrntal  Sui-;:i'ons.  Iir. 
Ilay«lf!i  may.  rlififtnri*.  jii-^lly  !»••  i«*;;;irth-4l  as  tin*  t'atlM-i' •>(' tin*  .\nn«ri 
«  nil  riliii  .iri<iii.il  iiii'tliiHls  in  i|i'n!i>trv. 

'I  III-  <li-«.ii|i-  iMHii  |s.;(i  III  istn  \v;is  a  marknl  fpiN-h  In  thr  iii^ttiiy  ••! 
ill  iiii'«r  I  \ ,  .mil  fiiiiii  1  his  |M'i  i«Nl  may  hi*  il.iti'il  it^  loiMiatinii  a>  a  sciiMitihi* 
Imh|\.  Ill  iv.fi  till-  .iriiMiipl  \\a<>  liiaili'  tiioi^aiii/r  tlii'  tii->!  iN'iital  t'ol 
liLir  III  tlic  \\4iit<i  iimli't'  till*  titli'  i»f  till*  '*  halliiiiiiii'  l'i>ll«';;i*  of  llt*iilal 
.'^iM'ji'i\  "  Till'  l.ii-iilt\  \\a*«  iiii;:iii.i!l,\  i'iiiii)misi-iI  as  tnllnw^:  llimii-i* 
II.  Il.ixilrii.  M.   ii..  pir'^jili'iit.  piimipli-'^  iif  ilriifal    M-jtMiir:  t'liapin    A. 

ll.iiM*^.  M.  I*  .  lii-.iii.  ll ly  ami  p!a«tii-r  nt'  «li'iilal  siii-;:rr\    ami   th«^ii% 

.iiiil    pi  .11  till-   <it   ili'iil.il   iiif«  liaiii<<m :  'riituna**    I'!.    I»i»iii|.    M.    H..   «lrntal 
p.iliitilii.:\    .iihI    ilM*i:i|Niirirs:   II.    Wiihs    Haxh'V.    M.   !•..   aiialnmy  and 

pll\  "•Ih!«il:\  . 

riii<<  til  ;:.iiii/.iniiii  u.iN  i'iiIIiiwinI  ill  l.sl.'i  hv  till*  liiiiiialiiiii  nf  tli«*  Ohio 
Ml  iii.ll  I  ii]]<  -•  .  I<H  .it«il  III  (  MM  iiiiiali.  Tills  )»\  ilii'Ti.iiis\  |\  .iiiia  S^'hiH^I 
111  I  )i  lit  i^ii  \  III  Kt  nrui  k\ .  Ill  ]  ^'lii.  .iml  tin*  Ntw  N  m  k  t  '<illi-::«-  nt  |li*ni.il 
>iii^ii,  •-!  >\  i.ii  M-f.  N  \  .  Ml  I  vVJ.  I 'lilt  ii  III  I  III' tw  11  1. 1^1  naiiit'ii  I1.11I 
i'liT  .1  -111.:!  i  •.i-?i'iiii  In  ^l.^y.  I  **-'»<».  .1  ill. 11  ti-i  \\a-  'ji.iiit«-il  U*r  tin- 
I'll.  I  III*  1 1  ill'  I  (  ••!!•  ji   ft  I  *<  II  til  Sim  uilN .      .\s  tln^  i-iillf;:i-  \\  .i^  iiii|iii-«  i\\ 

III!     loMni  i' :••■     I    jM.;,    -.limli    M  .1  ^  i\  I'llt  U.lll  \     |i-.M»*i|     |  ||i*     |lr|lt.ll     Mi'pait 
iMi  (!'    Ill     7l.«      I     :    .-il-Zt    ill      I'l  IMis\  |\  .illl.l.    If     is     nt     Illti-li-st      111     knii\%      III 

-^  ll  1'   I  :  I'l  :    I !  :  III    !•;'  .Mi.it  t. II  MJf  \    \«  .i-^  1  iiinpM-*'i-il.      Ii    x^  .i<«    .is    luljuu  «% 
.1     1».   VV  '    ••      ^'     «•  .  !•    J«.  -..    iii.iTitiiix   .iml  pli\  -im1mj\  :    i;i\   l\i!i\,  M.  !».. 
)•     l<     -      •  !,«  :i..^r  I  I  .  li..4;i-|  :  I     iiiiitii.l.    .ilnl     o|H-i  i.il    llni  .iiN-iitlr«;    li«ilN*lt 

Xi'l.i.i     I     ;•    -  .  pi  ill*  ipli  •<  ill  ilihl.il  sill  ;:ii  \  :    l!li-«li.i    I'liVMi^i-ml.  ^.  Ii.. 
l>.    ii     ^.   M|Niiii\i    iliiiii^iiv.  .iitti    ili-.iii;     r     I.     liai  kiii^iiaiii.    M.   D.. 
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iiir4'liaiiiral  diMitisti y:  1>.  I».  \VIiip]»li»,  M.  i).,  <lt*inoiistrat4U'  of  sur^irsil 
and  iiuM'haiiicnl  iliMitistry. 

Hilt  onr  of  tin*  iikmiiImts  o(  this  i'ariilty  is  now  liviii;;.  Dr.  •).  I>.  Wliit^'; 
hut  tlM\v-\vfn'  all  iikmi  of  iiiarknl  al>ility  in  many  (liivrtioiis,  and  I'xer- 
ristMl  a  ]>owi'r  which  contrihuttHl  in  no  small  dc^'ec  to  rousing  attention 
to  the  sapcrior  character  of  American  dentistry  abnnul  and  in  widening 
Its  intlnence  at  liome. 

This  s4-htM>l  hatl  but  a  four  years*  h*ase  of  life.  Hitticulties  arose  lu^* 
twecn  the  faculty  and  the  Hoard  oi  Trustees,  iH*sultin<i:  in  separatitm 
and  the  prtMam'tiient  of  a  new  charter  in  1S5I»  under  the  name  of  "Tho 
l^ennsylvania  (College  of  Dental  Surgery.*'  The  s;ime  Faculty  continued 
to  i>erforni  the  duties.  Since  then,  through  various  ehanges.  the  8(diool 
has  thmrishcd  and  still  remains  one  of  the  prominent  edu(*ati(»nal  insti- 
tuticms  of  Philadelphia.  In  lS7t>  the  resignation  (d*  Prof.  James  Truman 
and  the  death  t)f  Pmf.  K.  Wihlman  resulte^l  in  tlu'  ap]N>intment  of  K. 
T.  Darby,  D.  D.  S.,  and  (Charles  .F.  Kssig,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  to  till  the  re- 
8iM»ctive  chairs. 

The  tlental  colleges  of  this  i'ount  ry  in  their  earlier  organization,  adopteil 
an  almtist  fatal  rule,  that  tive  years*  actual  pr:u*ti4H'  would  be  regarded 
etpiivalent  to  one  year's  study  at  collegt».  This  was  doiu»  with  the  view 
of  inducing  thos«*  in  practice  to  take  the  degree,  and  thus,  it  was  h(»|»ed, 
all,  in  time,  would  1h5  enrolle^l  intt>  a  compact  and  vigiuous  iNxly.  This 
provtnl  to  be  an  error.  WTiile  it  had  the  eft'ect  with  a  few,  the  larger 
numlN'r  who  took  advantage  «d*  it  were  young  meii^  some  of  whom  re- 
sorted to  fa]s4*  certificates  to  obtain  the  end  desirnl.  The  pnu'tical  re- 
sult was  that  men  were  being  graduated  in  tuie  session,  with  little  orno 
pivvious  training.  This  scandal  became  of  worhl-wide  not4»riety,  sink- 
ing all  dental  scluMds  into  cont^^nipt,  in  the  opinion  of  good  men  here 
and  abroad,  and  pnunisedshortlv  to  carrvthe  nanu^of  Anu'ricau  dentistrv 
to  a  hiwer  depth  than  it  4NH*upied  at  its  cuigiu.  This  nn]»leasant  condi- 
tion miturally  IihI  the  lietter  chiss  of  dental  instructors  t4»  urge  the 
:ulopti4>n  of  S4une  plan  for  impi-ovement.  Having  this  in  vi«'W  the  tmulty 
4if  the  Haltimiuv  (*(dl(*geof  Dental  Surgery,  in  iSS^t.  reipiested  a  coir 
fercin*e  with  the  exe4*utive  4>lll4'ei's  of  the  tlin»e  collegi»s  in  Philadelphia. 
At  this  conference  it  was  pro|N>scd  and  a4l4>pt4Hl  t«>  call  a  m<*eting  4>f 
«lelc^ates  tV4>m  all  the  colleges  «>f  <lentistry  in  the  I'nitiMl  States  t4>  con- 
vene in  N«'W  York  .Vugust  t,  1SH4.  At  this  in«H*ting  thirtifu  4'oll4»ges 
w«*n»  n*pn»st»nte4l,  eleven  by  deh'gates  and  two  by  hotter.  After  par- 
tially et1^*ting  an  <irganization  tin*  contertMU'e  adjourne«l  to  Sanit4»ga« 
N.  Y.,  where  the  American  Dental  .VsscN'iation  was  in  sessiiui.  The 
tinal  outcome  was  the  format i«ui4>f**  The  National  As84N*iati(Ui  of  Dental 
F.i4*ulti«*s.'*  At  this  uu*etii|tr  jt  was  onlered  that  all  cidleges  4'4>nnected 
with  this  ii.HMN*ialion  should  tultipt  two  regular  courses  of  instrui'tioii  in 
separate  years,  liefore  a  final  examination.  The  intlueiH*e  4if  this  meet- 
ing was  S4>  niHrke«l  that  the  principal  e«dleges,  whether  represented  <»r 
not.  adopl4*<l  this  rule,  and  at  submM|iieiit  annual  meetings  other  schooLi 
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applied  for  ailiiiiMHJoii  aud  wen*  euroUed  in  the  memberahlp  of  the 
aMKiN'hitioii,  until  in  May,  IHO^^,  the  mpiul>eraliip  oonsUled  of  feweoty- 
tivf  coUtfK(*H,  the  entire  numlior,  with  <ine  or  two  oxoepiaonis  in  the 

The  work  of  thiM  a8MN*iation  wonhl«  prikbably,  have  failed  to 
the  ilei«ir<*4l  <*nd  hut  f«»r  the  faet  that  the  varioUM  Btate 
were  apiieahil  to  by  the  nienitierM  of  the  profeiwioii  ti>  enaet  IftWO 
hitin^  the  praeti<*4*  of  <lentirttry.  Thin  waa  gradually 
ainl  DOW  nearly  all  the  States  iimler  thin  (loveniment  have  Iftm 
latinK  its  pnM*tii-e.  TheHe  var}'  in  character,  fioine  reqairing 
tHiUMofall  iM*r8iMirt,  whether  hohling  a  diploma  or  lait;  othen  oiaiply 
demand  the  ref^istration  of  the  diphmia.  The  lioanl  tif  e] 
ea<di  8tut«*  kimkIh  a  delepite  t4i  the  National  AiMoeiatioii  of 
KxaniinerH  th;it  «*onveneH  yearly  at  the  aame  time  and  ploeo^ 
National  Asm N-iatii Ml  of  I >eiit4il  FaeiiItii*Hand  «n^rat***^  >»  hamoiij  with 
it  anti  ii\\'**n  leffal  fon*e  to  ita  ilet'iKioiut. 

At  the  m<M*tinKof  the  Atisoeiation  of  Dental  FacMiltieabeMatl 
Au^ist«  IM\K  an  im|M>rtant  ailvam-e  was  made  in  dental  <«dueotlott, 
followiiifc  re.s4>lntion  having  l>e«*u  imihmnI: 

Att<*iiilaiit'i*  iiiMiii  tlim-  fnll  rrKular  f^Mirvm  of  not  Irwt  than  five  aMNrthaeMk^  te 
wpamtr  vi'nrM.  ««liall  In-  rr4|uirr«t  lM*fiiri-  funuitiation  fiir  Kra«l>nit|cm. 

It  was  suh!M*4inently  det-i^led  that  thia  ahould  go  iut«i  effert  ot  the  fatt- 
ginnintf  of  the  Mansion  of  18(11*%.  ThiM  «leeiicion  was  HutMeiiiMiiit^  h^ 
doriMNl  by  th«*  National  AaHcMMation  of  I>ental  Bxaiuinera  aud 
by  thiMM'tionfOldipitury  n|iou  all  Htateboarda.  Thiartileof the, 
t ion  of  iMital  Fa^'ultiea  plactnl  the  dental  achoidrt  inadvoneeof 
nM'«lic'al  i'nlU«^«*H  Iff  the  cimntry  in  |)oiiit  of  time.  It  is  to  be  hopeil  thiM 
thin  is  but  till*  lieginning  of  a  Meriea  of  changes  that  will  eveotaate  to 
l»asinu  ili*ntal  itlueation  on  a  Hore  foundation  and  in  efleetiially 
rating  from  its  ranks  the  laat  element  of  charlatanry ,  which  hna 
itn  opprobrium  fmiii  the  earliest  |N*rim1. 

The  lioanl  of  Trustet-it  of  the-  Tniversity  of  Peunaylvania,  npoB 
re«*oninii*nila tilth  of  the  Farulty,  a4k»pte«l  the  three  yearn^  eiMll 
IiiimhI.  ami  ii  \«a<«  •mi  stateil  in  the  anniMiii«*«*nient  for  IHMI. 

IIIS|M|{\     i*K     IIIK     I9KPAKTMKNT    OF     HKN'TISTKV.    IXiVKBRITT     OF 

I'K.XNKVI.VAXIA. 

Till*  .Mivaiii-<-9»  m;ule  in  th«*  Mamlanl  of  denial  I'^lnmtion  and  the  large 
rlaii<>«***  in  all  tin*  dfUfal  m-IkmiU  naturally  li*«l  the  «*<lurat4»rM  of  tto 
lii:;lirr  instituintii^  tn  rrpird  tlH*«lrntal  pn*ft*HKi«in  ami  their  eflbrta  Ian 
Miiiif  r.i\«iiaM«*  ii;:lit.  anil  to  l«Mik  n|M*n  them  with  nM»n*  reMpect  llanii 
tlii-\  had  |irf\  mildly  )N'«-n  williii|:  to  aii-tml.  It  was  4«li«arly  aeen  thnt 
i*Vfiitiiall\  di'iitiMry  umuIiI  nthi-r  atami  as  an  independent  {imfcaeioii 
oi  it  wiiuM  lH*4-iinii*  a  ^|Mt*ialty  in  nn-difine.  This  lattrr  idea  waa  the 
prrvaUiii;:  tMi«%  ami  in  onlrr  to  haMi«*n  iIm*  n*Mill  ii  was  regarded  mm 
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vit4i1  that  all  tliest' s<*Ii«n>1s  slioiiM  In*  ahsorlMHl  and  Inm*oiii<'  part,  of  ine<l- 
i4;al  <'olh*^(*s  ainl  uuivcTsitios.  That  this  idva  iii(*t  with  o)iiK>sitioii  tVoiii 
both  siili's,  till*  iii4*<lii-al  ami  ih*iital,  ran  nsiflily  hi*  uinh^rstixMl,  hiit  this 
hasso  tar  Ikm'Ii  oiit^niwii  that  a  lar^r  niiiulNM'df  the  most  iiitliioiitialthMi* 
tal  <*o]h';x<*''<  an*  now  coiiiKM^tiMl  with  miMlical  (*oll(*(X4*s  and  universities  as 
departments,  or  elosely  atliliated  with  them  in  other  ways.  The  pres- 
ent outh>ok  seems  to  1»e  that  it  will  he  hut  a  tewyeairs  beton*  their  seiui- 
ration  as  distim't  eolle;;es  will  eease. 

The  tirst  s<'hooI  or^aniz(*d  as  a  depart nu^nt  cd'  a  univej*sity  was*tlmt 
of  Harvard,  in  1S(>7,  nmler  tlu*  tith*  of  The  Harvard  Bftlit«il  Seh(Nd. 
This  was  foUowed  in  1S75  by  Tht*  1>(*ntal  t'oHe^eof  the  rniversityof 
Mh'hi^ran,  and  in  ISTSthe  tirst  mov«*  was  made  iu  <»rpinixe  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dentistry  (d*  the  Tniversity  of  lN*nnsylvania.  This  is  shown 
iu  the  tollowin;;  restdutions  adoptinl  by  the  Hoard  of  Trustees,  and  U8  a 
matter  of  historieal  interest  they  an*  a])pendc*4l. 

Pilll„\l>Kl.l'lllA,  March  <;,  1S7C. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  llounl  n(  Trustees  the  loHowiu^;  resoIutioUH  were  adopted: 

IktMolrtil,  That  there  he  a  Mental  Department  of  tlie  I'niverHity  of  Peuusylvauia. 

Ilftoli'til,  That  thirt  department  he  under  the  };overnment  of  a  Kamlty  of  l>t)0- 
tiHtrv ,  suhjert  to  the  g«'neral  riiU'ii  a4h>pted  hy  the  Uoanl  of  Trustees. 

limolntl.  That  tlie  rai-uUy  ronsist  of  the  foUowing  profesHorH:  (A)  Profesiiorof 
>lerlianieal  ]h>ntiMtr\  and  MetaUur^ry :  i  B)  I^rofessor  i>f  Opt* rati ve  iKMitistry  and 
Dental  Mi.stolo;;y:  i(*)  Protefttuir  of  Anatomy:  {U)  l*rofeKHor  of  l^bysiology;  (K) 
rroffHMor  «»f  CheuiiKtry:  (F>  TrofeHHor  of  Materia  Medieu;  (*•)  Professor  of  (Seueral 
l*athoh>i;>  :  that  tiie  4'hiiirH  of  Anatonn.  i'hemistry.  IMiysiolo^y.  Materia  Mediea,  uud 
(•i-neia)  l'athnh»};\  he  fiUed  tx-u^ritt  hy  the  enrn*sp«indin){  professors  of  the  Fa<riiUy 
uf  M('<1i('ine. 

litMolnd,  That  tlie  Icrturen  hr  di>li\ered  in  tlie  Mediesl    Hall  and  the  )irarti(-al  in 
Htruetion  lie  ^iven  in  th«>  propitfUMl  hilioratory  hnihlin^. 

The  buildin;;  albnb'il  t4»  in  the  ff»n*;r<>in^  residntion  is  des(*rilxHl  in 
tht*  tirst  announeemeiit  of  1S7H-'71>: 

For  thi-  arronnnodation  i>f  the  Operative  CHnie,  thi>  Hoard  f»f  TruftteeM  have 
onh'reil  the  erertion  of  an  aihlitional  Iniihlinji;.  at  :i  eost  of  ^V>,4NN).  Tlie  o)H'ratinf( 
moni  :ih>nf*  will  he  1  lo  I'eet  in  len;:th  hy  40  f4>et  in  width,  and  jib  the  hnildiiVK  ^vill 
not  adjidn.  thun|L;h  it  he  in  iIom*  )ir(»xiinity  to  the  main  Medii'al  JIall.  it  will  Ik» 
liuhti>«l  h\  wihilow'*  oil  uU  r*ide<*.  thuN  atVordin^  ItilO  feet  of  window  frontage.  The 
aiian^ehient  «if  tho  window-,  ho  as  to  I'ommund  th«-  hest  li>(ht.  hat  reirixed  ean-fnl 
I  niitideiaiion.  and  ue  may  almi  nafely  rtay  that  it  will  he  nnei|naled  in  Ameriea. 
Till'  Hi't-iiud  and  third  tloorf*  will  he  devoted  to  pr:ietieal  lalniratory  work  in  i-heiiiis- 
tr\  :  their  •linienNion.'^  will  he  the  ^anle  as  the  Dental  Clinic  KiMini.  and  will  Im>  niw>d 
HI  lonnuiMi  h\  the  <«!udentM  of  hoth  the  l*4-ntal  an«l  Medical  de|iartment«(. 

The  n*si^nation  in  1<s7G  <»f  .lames  Truman,  u.  D.  s..  and  the  death  of 
E.  Wihinnm,  M.  i>..  D.  i).  s..  of  the  rennsylvaiiia  Tolle^e  of  Dental  Siir 
;Xery,  )in*vious]y  alludeil  t4i,  was  toUowtMl  liy  the  ap)N)ititinent  of  Kdwin 
T.  Darby,  l>.  U.S.,  and  Tharles  .1.  Kssi;;,  m.  d.,  li.  U.t^..  to  the  res|M*etive 
riiairs  of  Dental  IIistoh»^y  and  0}N*rative  Dentistry  and  Meehanieal 
Dentistry  and  Metallurgy.  Their  duties  were  |N*rformed  in  this  siditNd 
until  |S7.H,  when  pn»|Nisit ions  were  inade  by  the  Trustees  of  the  IJui 
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vernity  (»r  r«*iiii;(ylvaiiiii  looking  t4\  tlu*  niiioii  of  thiH  IVillrgp  vith  the 
riiiv«»rsity  :is  a  S4*p»nit«*  <l(*|mrt limit.  Thin  propoHitioii  wh8  not 
f4>i>t4il  Yiy  till*  t':M-ulty  iim  si  unit,  hut  wa8  favorably  oonndrrNl  by 
fi'MMirs  Khaii;  siiiiI  llarlij;;  who  tcMnlered  tlieir  rpsiguatioim an  prufaiwur* 
in  tin*  IViiiisylvaiiisi  ri»lle;rc  of  r>eiital  Rurfct^ry,  aud  ^tered  npou  the 
work  of  organizing  tb«*  l>e|iartimMit  of  Dt^ntiHtry  of  the  Univfavitjr  of 
IVnnsylvaiiia,  thus  making  tlirfH*  m*lioolH  in  Pbilailelphia:  Penimyl- 
vaiiia  <*olh*g«*  of  Driital  Siirgfry,  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  aiid 
thi^  Ik'partiiM'iit.  Tin*  prevailing  M-ntiment  at  that  time  was  that  this 
Di*w  «*aii«lidsft«*  fur  oiliirationai  favt»ra  would  prove  a  failure,  aa  it  waa 
reganbtl  that  tin*  field  wan  already  over  niltivateil  in  thia  direrttai. 
Tlie  r<*snlts  lia\e.  liowev«-r,  fully  juHtifle«l  the  wimlom  of  theorigiiuiloni 
aiifl  ri*tl«*f't  givat  t*n*<Iit  on  the  two  gentlemen,  Profefwora  'Rmig  ami 
Ihirhy.  ii|Miii  whom  the  nn4|HmMlbility  and  lalwr  fell.  IntbefiMceof 
almost  iiisiiriiioiiiitalile  tliffieiilties  they  carried  thia  M*hool  lieyond  the 
|Hiint  of  faihire  and  organixeil  it  in  hannony  with  the  wialM^a  of  the 
govmiing  |MiW4*r  of  the  I'liiversity,  so  that  ita  atandard  of  work  haa 
always  Ix-eii  n*eogiiixe«|  as  in  tlie  advanct*.  Thus  the  funuution  of  the 
Phil:ulel|ihia  <*oMegeof  Dental  Surgery,  thnuigh  the  elTorta  of  White, 
ToHns4*iid,  Artliiir.  etr.,  Ie«l  up  through  a  eoiitiniioiia  ehaiD  itt  rircoBi* 
HtaiKvs  to  tlu*  t'ormation  of  this  deimrtiiient.  Thia  waa  flirther  in- 
ereasiil  by  tlir  rhvtion  ill  IHH4  of  James Tniinan,  ii.  I).  K.,  by  the  Roardi 
of  Trust4*«'s,  as  pr«ifess4»r  of  dental  |>uthology«  thaniiieiitiea,  and  den- 
tal materia  niediea. 

On  Mareli  l.\  ls7s,  the  fa«*ulty  of  the  department  waa  organised  aa 
foUows:  (*harleH  J.  Siille,  I.I..  !>.,  proviwt  of  the  Tniversity  and 
offit'in  pre4id«Mit  of  the  fai'ulty;  tMiarlea.l.  Raaig,  M.  ii.,  l*. n. S.« 
of  met'haiiical  di-iitistry  and  metallurgy;  Kilwin  T.  Darby,  v.D^  DDja.; 
pnifessor  of  ii|M*rative  dentistry,  dental  histology,  and  dental  pa- 
|iathohigy:  .li»s«-pli  l4*idy.  M.  u..  i.i..  n.,  profeaaor  of  aiiatoiny;  IFom- 
tioT.  WinnI.  m.  i»..  pnifeasiyr  of  materia  iiusliea,  pharaiai*y,  and 
erul  thera|N*utir«i:  James  Tyaoii,  M.  n.,  pnifessiir  i»f  i»hyMi<do|Qr, 
•NfrrifM;  TheiNhin*ti.  W«irinley,  M.  i»..  i.L.  ii.,  iirofeasor  of  chemistiy* 

Pri»r.  rhaih's  J.  K^Hig  was  ehi*te<l  Mi*retary,  and  the  wArk  of  the 
depart iiieiil  lH*;;:iii  tKtolN*r  t>f  the  same  year.  The  fwulty  at  thia 
<M*ssiiiii  ;iilo|iii*il  the  gnideil  etairM*.  making  tlie  exaiuinatioiut  of  the 
llr^C  \<Mi  "itmlfiit^  in  rh<Mni<«try  and  materia  iii<«iliea  llnal  at  tlie  cIum" 
ol"  the  tii'»f  v«mi'h  >«'-Hioii. 

ThiH  iir«»(  >«ai  In-;:;iii  uith  .v;  matritulates,  and, as  a  largo  nnmlier  of 
ihi'M*  h.nl  hill  .1  |iii-\i«Mi<i  M*-«^iiMi  in  other  si-liof»ls,  I  he  degree  «»f  doctor 
lit' ilfiit.il  MiiL't-iv  u.i->  riiiil'fireil  :it  its  eliiM%  Man*h  1.  1H71I,  U|ioil  !S 
I'ltiiii  th«*  fittltiuiti:;  Si.ite-«  and  eouiitrieH:  Miniiesfita.  Miehiguu,  Iowa* 
S«ii|I:iimI.  l'«>iiiio\l\.iiiia.  iN'lawan*,  t *aliroriiia,  MaK*(;i«-linsetta,  Hss<Niy« 
Ni'u  .liMH«*\.  tMiiii.   Iirlainl.  t^minvtieiit.   llliinHs.  Italy.  Swilserlandv 

i  '.lll.Ml.t. 

A->.i  iiititiM  iif  ht4|i»rv.  .iiid  al<ui  a<i  showint;  that  the  tliea  e: 
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prrjiidirc  made  it  iH'rrssary  to  issiu*  an  rx|>hiiisit4>ry  rin*u1ai\  ^iviii^  t1i«» 
n'asiiiis  tor  this  st«')i  on  tlir  ]iart  of  tin*  TniviTHity,  tlir  toMowinf;  quota- 
tions arr  made  from  the  oni*  sipit'd  liy  tlanu^s  Tyson,  M.  i».,  siTivtary 
ot"  tlir  Fa<*iiriy  of  Mi'dicinr: 

So  iiiMiiv  iiii|iiii-i«'s  lia\t'  Ihmmi  iniidt*  ami  s«t  niiirh  iiiiRiiii«liTstaiiilinK  appvarH  t«» 
exist  witti  rv^aril  to  tin*  Doiital  l>t*partiiu'iit  ot'  tlit*  CiuviTsitv  ot' IViiiiMylvaiiiu  in  itM 
I'flatioiir*  to  tht>  Mrilical  DvparttiiiMit.  tliat  it  lias  1h'«*ii  (Ii'i'iihmI  atUiKaltli*  to  ]>it*- 
iKiir  tli«'  lotliiw  iii^  «-ii-riilai' letter  t'oi'  those  \\ lio  iiiax  denin*  further  iiil'oriiiatioii.  The 
Di-iital  iK-partiiieiit  wiin  iiiMtitiite«l  on  the  prineiph*.  now  admitted  hv  all  the  hettt*r 
«-la<H  lit'  denti-Ntnand  lilHTally  dis]M>M4>d  ]divsieians,  tliat  dentintry  nIhiuM  1m>  a  M|NM'ialty 
of  nieflieine  juHt  an  (»p)ithalni«do^y.  otology,  ete.,  have  lM*eoine. 

The  I'niverNity  id*  l*ennHyIvania  ni»\v  propo^eH  to  eKtahIi-*>h  a  eourHe,  the  lirnt  wh- 
Hion  ot'  \>hieh  in  identical  tor  luedieal  and  dental  HtudeiitM  so  far  as  anattnny,  chem- 
ist ly,  physioloKy.  an<l  materia  nn*dira  are  eoneerned.  Ah  a  )iart  of  this  eonrH(>  Ih 
inelnded  lahoratory  instruetion  in  «'hemistry  three  Innirs  per  week,  in  whieh  tlm 
Ktndent  |N>nM»nalIy  praetieeH  the  required  nninipnIatioiiM  uniler  tlie  direi'tion  of 
ileuMiQ'^tratorN.  preeisely  as  ht*  41«n*h  praeti«'al  work  in  nii*rhanieal  an«l  o]iera1ivo 
dentistry.  In  addition  to  this,  the  dental  htntlent  liaH  the  regular  iuHtruetion  from 
the  ehairs  of  ojKTutive  ami  ineehanieal  dentistry,  whieh  the  mediealstudiHit  dm'MUot. 
of  eiuir^e,  reeei\e.  For  the  present  the  dental  Htudent  \H  e\eUMe«l  from  the  prai'tieal 
Work  in  the  IiiHtoIoyrieal  laluiratory  (sinee  then  this  has  htM'n  aihled)  two  honr<«  per 
week  and  work  in  the  phanuaeeutieal  lahoratory  two  Inmrs  per  wi*ek.  A  eompari- 
son  (d*  thene  HludieK  with  thoM'  of  th«'  ordinary,  or  dental  enrrienia,  will  hIiow  that 
the  dental  Htudent  of  the  rniversitv  purMues  in  IiiM  tin«t  year  a  eourM*  wider  and 
more  thorough  than  the  medieal  student  of  all  luit  «mei»r  twomediealeoIle^eM  in  th«^ 

I'uited  Statei*. 

It  will  Im*  sei'n  from  this  quotation  that  tho  taculty  of  nn^dirim*  tyok 
tin*  hroail  ]N>sition  that  thi*  digital  studtMit  must,  within  certain  lines, 
hav(*  a  staiidanl  (M|ual  to  that  of  the  stiulent  of  iiiedirine.  This  view,  S4i 
4*learly  stated  liy  l^rofcssi^r  Tyson,  has  heiMi  a<lhenMl  to,  and  fnHii  time  to 
time  ehan^es  have  lieen  made  in  the  eurrieulum  to  advance  this  stand- 
ard, and  it  is  e\|KH*t4Mi  that  this  effort  will  be  eontinued. 

in  till'  eleven  years  (»f  the  (*\istenet*  i»f  this  department  there  have 
lN*eii  some  rlian;;es  in  the  faeiilty.  In  1HS.'{  .lames  Truman,  i>.  D.  s., 
was  fliM'tcd  to  till  the  new  ehair  erejitrd  by  the  Hoard  td' Trusti^^s,  that 
id'  dental  ]»athido^y.  theni|M*iities  ami  mat(*ria  mediea,  \*vni\  II.  i\ 
WihhI  rrsi^nin^r  from  the  faeidty  as  pn»feHS«)r  of  niat<*ria  mediea.  in 
thi**  \  rai  I'liifi'ssor  Kssij;  resi;rne4l  thr  |Nisitionas  si^retary  of  the  faeidty, 
;iiid  I 'rotess4ii  Truman  was  eh*et<*d  to  that  iNi.sitioii. 

At  the  or*;ani/ation  <»f  tin*  drpartment  the  rule  was  ad<ipted  iK^rmit- 
tin;;  IIk*  d«*iital  stiuliMit  to  ;;iv<*  nidiee  at  the  eoiiimeiimnent  of  his 
MM'iiiid  year  that  he  |iro|Nisi*«l  to  take  a  thinl  year  and  graduate  in 
medicine.  This  was  to  1m*  aeeomplishiMl  by  increasing  the  stiidiesof  the 
sc«i>nd  \«*ar.  This  rule  laih*fl  to  operate  sat  ist  acton  I  v.  and  in  ISS7  was 
chiiiiord  to  om*  reciuirin;;  the  dental  stmlent  to  take  two  additional 
yc:iis  in  medicine  alter  ;;raduatin«;  in  ileiitistry. 

The  iSoard  of  Trust e^ss  at  the  n*«(uest  of  the  faculty,  in  May,  IHSS, 
aildeil  the  study  of  histoh»;ry  to  the  eurrieulum,  and  in  \s\m  elected 
(icorfTe  A.  l^efMil,  M.  I).,  j»rufeMsi»r  of  normal  histoloi^y,  and  .lohn  Mar 


:UI  Tlfi:    rNIVKRSITY    UK    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Vf'i-HJtx  «>t'  i*ftiii*«\l\ani;i  liN»kiii!L:  to  (Ik*   iiiiinii  nl*  this  rii||r;ri»  witli  flic* 
riii\t'i<sity  .1^  .1   ^'piiriitf  Wi-paiMiiiMit.     This  ]»ni]N»sitinii  \\:is  not  Ri* 
fi-iiinl  )»v  fhr  i.iciiltv  ;i>  :i  iiiiii,  hilt  Was  t';ivor;ihlv  roiiniih'Mtl  bv  l*ri* 

I  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

tr*«*4ir-  K^Ni;:  .mil  hji)iv,  who  ti*ii<h*rril  thrir  )*i*si;;iisitioii.s  :i.^  pi-<it'i*K«i4M  « 
ill  thf  l'riiiiN\  I\;iin:i  <*olh';;4'ot  Ih'iitiil  Siii';;«*i'V,  and  <Mitrr<*«l  n|Miii  th«* 
work  of  oi;:ani/itiu'  I  hi-  l><'|iai-tiiii*iit  of  Di^ntistry  of  th«*  Cniwrsity  t»l 
l'<Mni*«\l\aiiia.  thii^  niakiii;^  thirc  m'ImniIs  in  IMiihidrlphia:  lVnn?«\l 
vania  riillr;:c  i>t'  hi-ntal  Siir;:ri\,  thr  l'hita<h*l|»hia  Mi-ntal  <*oni*^tMiiiil 
thi^  l>i-|iaiiiii«  lit.  VUr  )>ri'vailin<x  si'ntini«*nt  at  that  tian*  was  that  tlii.s 
n«*\\  i'anfhil.ff«*  tm  nlm-aiional  t'a\ors  wouM  ]»rov«*  a  I'ailiitv,  as  it  u;i.s 
r«*i:ai«l«tl  rli.it  rli«-  tii*hl  was  ahfailv  o\rr  <'ii]tivat«*il  in  this  ilirii-tinu. 
Thi*  ii'^iih^  )i.i\f.  hi»wf\i*r.  fully  JiistitiiMl  thi*  wisih>in  ofthi' ori;;in;it4ir!« 
ami  ii-t1i'<'t  ^ii-ai  t-K-iht  on  thr  two  ;:riitlt*nirn.  I*rfit'«'ssi»rs  Ks^i^  iiml 
IKii  h> .  ii|Hiii  whi'iii  th«*  rf*^|ionsihility  ami  hilN»r  t'fll.  In  fhr  fiu*i*  ut' 
.ihiioNt  iii^iiiiii(iitiii;i]ih-  liitliriiltii***  tlif\  t'arrii'd  tills  srhiNtI  Ih'XuikI  tlir 
|Niiiir  tit  t.tihiir  aiiit  or^aiii/i-il  it  in  harinoiix  with  th<*  winJirH  ot'  llie 
;;o\ti  iiiii::  jnimi-i  ot  the  riit\i'isit\,  m»  that  its  >taiMhir<l  (»r  uoik  has 
alwax-^  Im-«'m  iit'ii::ni/i-il  .i*»  in  tlit-  aihanri'.  'riin^  tin*  tiiiinatioii  of  Iht- 
l*lii!;iiltl|>hi.i  (  iilli-;:!' ot'  hi-nlal  Siii^«t>.  thi-on;;h  thr  fttort^  of  Wliilt*. 
Towiim-imI.  Aitliui.  I'ti-..  h'll  ii|i  tliriMi;:h  a  ri»ntinni»iiH  rliaiii  ol'  I'iiriini 
Nt;iiiri-N  t«i  ili«-  ti»nnatii»ii  of  thi*«  ih'partnitMil.  This  was  lnrtli«*r  in 
f'liM^iil  )i\  tilt  i-lti-iiiiti  III  Isn|  lit'  ,l:inii*<«Triiiiian.  n.  U.S..  hy  tin*  lUianl 
of  Ti  U'«ii'i-<..  a>  |iiiif«'^*«oi  of  ili-iital  |*athi>lou\ .  t  hMi'a)M*iitirs.  ami  tU*n- 
t.il  iii.ili-i  I.I  hitihi:i. 

iMi  .M.iiih  I'l.  I'^7*«.  thf  t'ai-iilty  of  tht*  ilriiaitniiMit  w us  nr;:ani/(Ml  as 
follow^:  t  It.irli"^  .1.  Stillf.  I  i  .  I)..  |irovo<*t  <if  tin*  riiiM*rsity  ami  rr 
itffii  ill  |ijr*|ih-ii!  lit  Ihr  l.tiilltv:  t'll.llh'H.I.  Ksnii*.  M.  !>..  n.  ii.  s..  |in»re.HS4ir 
•it  iiifih.iiih.il  iliuri^^ti  \  .in<l  liirlalhii^v:  Kilwiii  T.  Daihv,  M.I».,  I»li.?<.: 
piiiff«voi  lit  Mpii.ifiM-  (li'iiti^liy.  fifiital  hiNtolii;^y,  ami  dfiital  |ki 
p.lthiiht^M  :  .lii-ipli  ].fi<l\.  M.  !»..  I.i  .  !>.,  pM>fi'SHii|-  nf  iiiiatoiii\  ;  flora 
tiot'.  W i.  \i.  ii..  piiitrNsiii  iif  iii.itrt'i.i  iiii-tlir.i.   ph.irniai'V.   ami   g«*ii 

•  lal   ilif i.ipf iMif^ :    .l.iiiif**    'r\!«itti.   M.    ii..   pit»fi'<.Nii|-  nf   phyHiohi)ry.   nti 
infftun:    Thf.Mliiri   (  I.  NVi.|iiih\.  \\.  !•..  |  I  .  !•.,  pr<>tr<«*^i|  of  rlifnii-tCrv . 

riitl   t  h.irli^  .1.  r.^^i-  w.!-*  fliit»'«l    ^•••iii't.ii  \ .  ami    tin*  woik   ••f  tli«« 
ih-p.ii  t  lilt  hi    Im-.  Ill   Ml  iiitifi    III    ihi-   ^.iiiH*   vr.ii.       Tlit*    t.niilty    at    thin 

^1  <»^l<ih     .ii|m|i*i  il      rl:i-      Ul-l*ll-il     tiHII^i-.     lir.lkllli:      till'     f  X.Unill.ltKillS    of    tilt* 

lli->r   \t.ii    H'i;.i.      Tn    ■•!    i[ifiii:^ti\     iIkI   iii.lfi-l  i.i  liifith-.i    till. li  .it     tht*  rhiM- 

11 1   Mil-  T I  [  -  *    '•  I    •  i    '  ~  •  -  '^ :  •  •  I  ■ . 

II  :  ^  r.i  -'  \  I  I      >•  .  !'•  ■>  •;  li  '• :  iii.iT  I  h  111  lit  H.  :iiii1.  .i<s  .1  l.ii  u'l*  )iiinilM*r  ot 

till     i     i)  ti|    >i  i«i     (    ;■   I    .    >•  I  .    «i  «~:iih    in   ntht-l    <«i'1iiniN.   thf  ili'i^in*  nf  iliN'tiT 

•  •I    il.  I  •  il    -ii_'.        *i-    I  iirtfi  :  I  I'll    .1'    It*    I  lii^f .    \|.iit  Ii    I.    IsjM.  u|Nin    'J\ 

■.    >:!?•-     i>it|    iiiiintiif^      \!iiihf<.iit  ,1.    \||t  hii^iiii.    Inu.i. 

ihM.  l>i!.n«.iii.   (  .iht'tiiii.i.  ^f  1^*  II  hii^i*tt*>.  .*^a\tin\ . 
InliiMl.    <  •*iiiii  I  I II  ii?.    llhiioi-.    Ii.ii\.   .**^wii/i*iLiinl- 

h.^f'tl^.    ihij     il^i     I*    '«hit»iii>^    Ih.il   thf    thi'll   t*\i>%tiii|; 
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piH'JiKliiM'  iiiixir  it  n<Mu*8ssiry  to  issiir  an  cx]>laiiatory  rirnilar,  ^iviiifj:  tin* 
rrasiiiis  tor  this  strp  <iii  tlic*  part  ot*  tlir  riiiv(*r8ity,  tin*  tollo\viii<^  <piota- 
tioiis  arr  iiiadr  troiii  tlir  oiu*  si^iiimI  Uy  «latiM's  Tyson,  M.  v..  sci'iHary 
ot'  tli4»  ra<'nny  of  M«*4lirin«': 

So  iiiaiiy  iiM|iiirif'H  haxc  Immmi  iiiado  and  mi  iiiii«*1i  iiiifliiiHlfrstaiidiii;;  appoarH  to 
«•\i^t  with  rc;;aril  t«»  tin*  J)iMital  I>i>partiiii'iit  nt'  xUv  ('iiiv«>rHity  «»i' PniiiHylvaiiiu  in  itH 
ri'latinns  ti»  tin*  Mcdiral  Di^partnuMit.  that  it  Iia^  hfi>n  iltMMnril  aihiNahh*  t«»  )>n!' 
pari'  the  I'nthtw  ini;  rjrrular  h'ltfi'  for  th(»s«-  \\)i«i  may  dcMin'  turthrr  intoiiiiation.  The 
Ih'htal  P«-paitini-nl  was  in>*titiitr<l  on  tin'  prinriph*.  now  ailinitt<'(l  hy  aU  tin*  ht'ttvr 
(-la>'4  «•!'  «h'nti!«trian«l  lilxTaUy  <tis|N>H<Ml  phyf*i<*ians.  tliat  <h*ntiMtry  nhonhl  W  a  H|N*cialty 
ot' nit'ilirint*  jnnt  an  4»]ihthahnoh>^\ .  otoh»)ry,  ftc.  havi*  hi><*onn'. 

The  ('nivci'Mity  of  Prnnsylvania  now  propo«i»ri  to  <*stahlisli  a  ronrM*.  thr  tlrnt  h^h- 
Hion  of  whirli  \i*  iilmtiral  tor  nicdiral  and  d»*ntal  HtndmtH  m>  far  as  anatmny,  <'h«*ni- 
istiy.  phy>iidoKy,  and  niat4*ria  nicdira  an*  ronc«'rn«Ml.  An  a  )>art  id*  thin  coni'Mi*  ih 
int'lmh-d  hih«iratory  inNtrnction  in  rhrinittry  thri'i*  houTM  ]nt  wiM'k,  in  which  the 
htndi'iit  piTiMnnilly  prarticfct  tht>  rfipiiivd  nuinipnhitionH  nnd«*r  th«*  <lirt'«'tion  of 
dfnioQNtratorrt,  pri*«*is4*ly  an  \iv  d(N*K  practical  work  in  incclianical  and  oiM'rativi^ 
dentistry.  In  addition  l«>  this,  the  di-ntal  stntlciit  haH  tin*  r«*>;nlar  inntrnctitni  from 
the  chairs  of  «)|M.*rutivcaiul  mechanical  dentistry,  which  tin*  medical  stn«I*Hit  diM'^not. 
of  conrM',  recei\e.  For  the  present  tho  ilental  Ntn«lcnt  ih  i>\cnfM*d  from  the  practical 
Work  in  the  histoloj^ical  lahf>rati>ry  (since  then  this  has  heen  add<Ml)  two  h«inr<«  ]K«r 
week  ami  Work  in  the  pharnnicentical  lahoratory  tw«)  honrM  pt*r  \«eek.  A  «*ompHri- 
Kon  of  these  studies  with  thos<*  of  the  onlinary.  or  ilental  eurrienla.  will  shiiw  that 
the  dental  stuilent  of  tin*  I'liiversity  pursues  in  his  first  year  a  course  wider  and 
more  thorough  than  the  nnHlical  stuilent  of  all  hut  one  or  two  medical  co]le>(es  in  th<* 
('nit«'d  Statei*. 

It  will  Im'  sei>n  from  this  quotation  that  the  taculty  of  uHHlirini*  tyok 
thi*  broad  |Nisition  thait  thi*  dt^ntal  8tUih*nt  must,  within  c^ertain  lines, 
havi*  a  standartl  iMpial  to  thut  of  the  student  of  niedieine.  This  view,  S4i 
clearly  stati^lhy  Profess<irTys4iii,  has  liiH^ti  adherer!  t4i,  and  from  time  to 
tiuK*  ehanp's  have  heen  made  in  the  eiirrieidiim  to  a<lvanee  this  stand 
ard,  and  it  is  e\piH*ted  that  this  etVort  will  be  continued. 

Ill  the  elevtMi  years  of  the  (*\ist4*iicc  of  this  department  there  have 
In-cii  sonic  chaii;;es  in  tlie  faculty.  In  1SS:{  Jsimes  Tniinaii,  l>.  l>.  s., 
was  cltM'ttMl  to  till  the  new  chair  creat«Hl  by  the  Hoard  of  Tnist4*4*s,  that 
nf  dental  pathology,  th(*ra|M*iitics  and  materia  nu'diea,  Trof.  II.  C 
WinhI  rc>i^iiin;;  from  tin*  faculty  as  profcASiir  of  mat<*ria  nietlica.  In 
tlii>  >  car  Professor  Kssi*;  resi^ncil  the  {Nisitionas  .siM'retary  of  thel'acidty, 
and  ri-ofess4ii  Tnimaii  was  e]ect4*d  to  that   positiini. 

.\t  llie  or;;aiii/ation  of  the  department  the  rule  was  ado]>ted  |N*riiiit- 
tii);{  ihi*  d«*iital  stii<leiit  to  ^ivc  notice  at  the  eoiiimen<'eiiieii1  of  his 
sei-oiiil  year  that  he  prti|M>s4*«i  to  take  a  thinl  year  and  graduate  in 
medicine.  This  was  to  be  aceomi>lislHil  )»y  increasing  the  Htudi«*sof  the 
M'coiid  year.  This  ride  faih^l  to  operate  sat istactonly,  and  in  issT  was 
cliaii^ed  to  one  refpiirin^  tin*  dental  student  t4i  take  two  adilitiiinal 
\i*ars  in  nunlicine  after  ^niduatiii;;  in  dentiAtry. 

The  Ihiard  of  Tnist^-es.  at  the  riMjiiest  of  the  faculty,  in  May,  1HS«, 
uililed  the  study  of  hislohi^y  to  the  eurrieuliim,  and  in  ls<Nl  elect4Ml 
(leorp*  A.  Piersid,  M.  !>.,  jinifeMS4»r  of  normal  hiHtohigy,  and  John  Mar- 
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nball.  M.  P..  a^iMtAiit  profewMirof  dieniistry,uiiil  in  the  Mine  year,  18BQ, 

i;ave  to  tlit*  rliii'f  exei'iitive  offii*4*r  tlie  titl<*  of  I>ean,  and  eleeted  Prof. 

JaiiicM  Triiiiiuii,  tilt*  M-cretary,  to  that  ]NN«ition. 

•  •  ^ 

nriLDiNOH. 

Th«'  Dental  1H*partiuc'nt  <NTU|iieK  partH  of  two  buildhiga,  one  kttown 
a»  M<Hli«*al  Hall  ami  the  other  the  IjalNinttor>'  Biiildiug,  alltuied  to  ia  a 
previouM  quotation.  The  latter  fnaitaon  Spnic*!*  Ktreet^  The  flmt  llour 
iH  devoti*^!  t4i  tlie  o|ieniting  ro^mi,  the  fleeoiid  and  third  to  dhemiml 
]alMinit«)neH,  and  the  fourth  to  the  disHe<*tinp  nmm  UHed  eoq|oui^]r  by 
the  nieilieal  ami  dental  MtudentM.  The  nieehanieal  lalMiratoiy  is  at4irea- 
ent  on  the  kiwer  tliKir  of  Me<lieal  Hall. 

Tlie  lectures  of  the  ilental  fmnilty  are  deliven*d  in  the  same  lectore 
roouiH  uHetl  li^'  the  nu*<lical  faculty.  TluMce  on  eheniistry,  anatony,  and 
physiolofry  are  taken  with  the  medical  Htmlentn.  Dental  materia  medira 
and  the  practical  hninchets  an*  given  Me|Nirate  lioum. 

The  plan  of  the  o|M*nitive  de|Nirtnient  ipvea  a  room  peculiarly  wall 
ailapted  for  the  purfioM*.  The  priuciiuil  recpiirenient  is  an  ample  aopply 
of  light.    ThiA  is  quite  «i|ual  to  idl  prcHent  nt^eda. 

The  great  length  of  the  room.  couph*d  with  itA  width,  permita  the 
chairs  t4»  In*  arrsing^-^l  in  rows  without  any  nnirkeil  diminution  of  the 
light  nH|uin*4l.  The  numlN'r  of  chairs  at  preM*nt  is  forty-six;  iheaeooM- 
Hist  princi|>ally  oftlie socalle<l  ** Morrisiui t'hair.*^  This, thtmgh mwally 
rtgsinleil  as  nf  iuMiftlcient  strength  and  t^m  exiN*nsive  ftir  college  work, 
has  Inn'U  fiaind  to  nH*4*t  all  our  nN|uin*uuMits  and  nnin*  e«imomtral  lluui 
thos4*  Mnlinarily  \\mh\  in  dental  s4*hooIi«.  This  niom  is  again  aobdividad 
at  its  eiistern  end  for  the  pur|iose  of  extnu*ting  teeth,  lait-h  witli  aad 
witlitMit  anesthetics.  This  is  appropriately  funiisluNl  with  two  operat- 
ing chairs,  one  tor  onlinary  extnu'tingand  the  other,  a  **Cfonld  Chair*** 
forextr.iciions  nitli  anesthetic  agiMits.  Ea4*h  student  is  ftiniiahed  with 
a  cas«*  (liN'kcr)  in  which  to  ke<*p  his  inatninients. 

The  mechanical  r«M>ni  is  fiit«*d  with  all  the  t«Nds  neeeMUir>'  in  Hiia 
branch — lathes,  \  ulcanizi*rs,  Mihlering  tables,  «*imtinnous  gum  Aimaoes, 
etc.  No  cft'ort  lia^  In-«<u  spannl  to  make  this  thoroughly  «*om|de(e,lNitk 
for  \AaW  Hoik  anil  the  manipulation  i>f  other  liases. 

1*1. AN    i»F    WMUKIN«f. 

i  hit*  of  the  criMtcst  difticulties  in  the  tea4*liing  of  professional  work  ia 
the  pnictir.il  %wii  k.    The  purely  didiM'tic  has  a  value,  hut  can  not  bi^rOm 
|iare«l  to  oliit*ri  tciichtng  and  chiss  demonstration.    The  idea  originally* 
entertaiiiiMl  li>  tin*  loumlers  of  the  tirst  ib*ntul  college  was  to  ineor|H»- 
rale  what  is  iioh  known  ai%  the  nuinuiil-training  idea.    Thia 
only  novel  at  tli.ii  tiuic,  but  was  an  innovation  on  eatablishtd 
anil  fell  atliu.iit  the  pre|udii*«*s  of  ct*ntuneA.    The  c«mc«*ption 
bold  one,  but  the  e\|ierience  of  tifly  years  haa  justilied  it  aa  nut  utt|y 
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lieiii;;  tho  host  hul  \\u*  only  tiKKir  sipplicaMt*  to  tli<*  t(»iir!iiii^  of  (l<MitiH- 
try.  Tlio  sitrrrss  attaiitoil  lias^  iiiidoiiliti'illy,  had  its  iiitliioiuM*  in  h'ad- 
iii^  to  its  iiioiT  pMioral  adoption,  and  has  iniNlitird  to  sonii'  oxti*nt  the 
tcMcliin^  in  nuMlicinc.  The  i<lea  as  thrn  tonnnIat<Ml  was  tot«*a('h  on  tlie 
livin;^  snhjoct,  and  tor  th<'  first  tinn*  patients  wrrr  inviti^l  to  submit  to 
the  ex|N*nnHMital  work  of  students.  It  is  reniarkahh'  that  Hu<'h  an 
innovation  sliouhl  have  owr  found  favor  i^vrn  with  the  class  it  was  pro- 
|H»si>d  to  henrtit.  Tliat  this  has  l»cen  arrcunplished  is  evi(h'nr«Ml  hy  the 
fart  that  ]»rohahly  at  h^ast  L^J.tNN)  patients  have  lN*en  treateil  in  the 
tliree  s<*ho<ds  in  Philadelphia  the  past  winter.  The  estinnite  is  IkisckI 
on  the  exaet  ti^ures  of  this  (h*partnient  for  lSl>l-''02,  and  doi>s  not  in* 
elude  patients  for  th<*  extnietion  of  teeth.  So  nuieh  has  this  ^rown  and 
so  nnieh  has  eonfhh'uee  Ihmmi  establislied  that  it  has  In^ciune  a  s(*rt(UiA 
ditlh'ulty  to  eontlue  it  within  pro]»er  limits. . 

The  trainin<;  of  inexiN*rieneed  students  is  n<M*essarily  iN*rplexin^.  As 
they  ar«*  n<»t  requircMl  to  undi*r^o  preliminary  practice  with  pre<*ep' 
tors,  it  follows  that  the  teaehin;;  of  the  elementary  branches  must 
be  undertaken  by  this  department.  To  a4*complish  this  the  first  year 
men  are  dividtM]  int4>  se<'tioiis  under  proper  demiuistrators,  and  are 
tau;;lit  the  principles  of  tilliu;^  ti'etli  out  of  the  mouth  l>efore  theyare 
permitttHi  to  undertake  the  same  o|N*ration  on  the  living  subject.  The 
same.plan  is  pursuf  d  in  the  mechanical  work.  This  preliminary  train- 
ing 4*stablishes  4'oiitidence  sutlicient,  at  least,  for  th4'  min«ir  0|N*ration8. 
This  preparatory  term  serves  also  an  excellent  pur|N>S4'  in  giving  coufi- 
den<'(»  t4>  the  ]>atient.  Fri»m  theR<>  small  lM*^innings  the  stu<lent  is  led 
^ra«lually  st«'p  by  st4*p  in  his  nuinual- training  work,  until  he  is  ready  to 
mana;;e  4lif!icult  4*;is4's  and  t4i  assume  the  most  serious  resiMmsibilities. 
Ilenc4*,  when  thi'  ilental  stu«lent  gnuluates  he  differs  from  some  other 
pnd'4'.ssi4mal  men.  in  that  he*  starts  out  fully  <'i|uip]N>4l  t4imeet  all  con- 
ilitiiuis,  and  has  ni»t  to  liN>k  forwanl  with  grave  anxiety  t«>  his  |N>sstble 
sui*i'«*ss  in  th(*  4'as4*s  thai  will  4laily  4)4*cur  in  pra4*ti<*<\ 

Th«iugli  «leiitistry  is  still  y4iung  as  a  profession  it  is  diviib^l  into 
sp4H-ialtie.N.  TIm'  prostln^tii*.  or  m(M*hanical,  is  \m\v  follow(>d  by  a 
numlN'r  whos«*  tasti*  IimmIs  to  that  exclttsiv«'ly  as  a  life  work.  The 
c\tra4*ti<»n  4if  t4*eth  has  also  lM*4*om«*  a  s]KH'ialty,  larg(*ly  4lue  to  the 
intr(Nlu4*tion  of  nitriuis-oxide  as  an  an<'sth«*ti4\  rtmttiiuous  gum, 
]N>r4*4*laiii  4UI  platinum  basi*.  has  its  s|NN'ial  work<*rs,  an4l  moiv  r4M-ently 
tlH>  socalhMl  bridge  work  has  its  t*avorit«*s  who  ilevote  th«'msidves 
alm4»>t  i'xclusiv4'ly  t4>  it.  To  teai'h  thes4*  <listiiu't  s]N*cialties  nHpiires 
>kill«Ml  assistants.  This  4i4'partment  has,  fortunately,  Ihmmi  able  to 
MTure  the  ability  n«N*essary  frcmi  its  <iwn  grailuates.  and  tin*  S4>cti(»ns, 
tliiM'«*f«»re,  hav4*  imuW  most  gratifying  pr4ign*>s  in  these  ailvancf**! 
mechani4*al  stU4lies.  an4l  has  ;;iv4Mi  tlii*m  at  the  same  time  an  ample  field 
for  the  gratith'atioii  of  their  iiidivi«lual  tsistes. 
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MTATIHTIC8. 

Tlie  iiiimhor  of  iimtrii'iilHteM  fVi»iii  1H7H-70  to  1^91-1)2,  .1«405;  grad- 
aatm  fhiiii  1H7K-.70  to  IHSll-irj,  ill9iK 

The^e  crMhuiU'H  yverv  iWvUhHl  iiKfollowH:  AlalMiiiaky  ]  ;  AttHlnilia,4s 
Aaf«tri»,  1;  Kaliaiii:iK,2;  iirn/JK  15:  Hiioihm  AyreA,  1 ;  Oalifortiiai,?;  (*iin- 
aila,  1*J;  (NiniH*<*tiriit,  IM  ;  Colorailii,  1 ;  CMiili%  1 ;  C^cmta  Khmi,  2;  CulimSS; 
Delaware,  0;  f>4Miiiiark,  1;  INMtrtct  of  Columbia,  4;  Kniaclurv3;  BnglaiMl^ 
11;  Florida*  1;  Fraiici%  :i;  CtiNiri^ia*  3;  iteniiaiiy«  2fl;  Gaatamala,  1; 
Haiti,  2;  Hollaiid.  I;  Illiiioia,  27:  iiMliaiia,  5;  Iowa,  II;  Irelaiid,  1; 
Italy,  2;  KaiiHaM,  2:  Keiitarky,  I:  lioiiiHiaiia,  2;  Maiitfarliuiieftay  31; 
MarylaiMt,  .'t;  Mi*xic«if  2;  MiHiiipiii,  3;  Miiiiieflota,  5;  Misaiaiiippi,  1; 
MiHHoiiri.  2:  Nebrankn.  2;  Ni*w'Ilainiwliin%  0;  N«*w  Jeraey,  13;  New 
York,  Ml  N«*w  ZoalaiKl,  I :  N<*w  Kruiiawick,  2;  Nicarainia,  3;  Nurth 
Carolina,  3;  Norway,  3;  Nora  Mi*otia,  5;  Ohio,  Hi;  IViniMylvania,  343; 
Pnerto  Kiro,  2:  Priiire  KilwanI  IhIuikI,  3;  Kh<Nk'  lalaiKl,  4;  Haxony,  1; 
Si^itlaiut,  M:  S4»nCli  (*aroliii»,  2:  8w(h1«*ii,  I ;  Switzerland,  12;  R|iaiii,  1 ; 
Tf*nuoiuM>«*,  I ;  ToxaH,  I ;  Turk<*y«  1 ;  rniti*<l  Statosof  Colombia,  5;  Vor- 
ninnt,  3;  \V;ii4liin(^on.  •*»:  WfHt  Indies,  3:  Wont  Virfdiiin«2;  WiMtunidUy 
IM;  Wyoming;,  3. 

Work  IN  Oifrnitirr  Ihrparlmrnt, — ^Thi«  rmiinlini;  of  daily  work  in  the 
department  was  not  attemptcil  prior  to  the  HeaMion  of  1MH4-*H5,  iienee 
the  HtatistieA  apply  only  t4»  the  |ieri<Nl  Hince  that  time. 
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Sprcial  report  on  vrotrn  am!  hrhhfr  work, — This  work  was  first  phw^ed 
iiuder  thoraro.of  asiHHMjiI  dniioiistrator,  Fn^l.  A.  Pe<»si),  n.  n.  s.,  <liiriii«<: 
tliesossioii  of  18S9-'1M».  Wliolr  iiiiiiil»er  of  k»etli  rc])la(M>(l,  1292;  jroUl 
rrowns,  14."i;  Ijo<r'iii  crowns,  U;  bridjjes,  •^•^  (I'W  teeth);  aiiioiiiit  of  p>hl 
iistHl  in  thi»  alcove,  >J5(U.r>2. 

Bridge  work  is  made  exehisively  on  ^ohl,  iisin;^  nK>ts  or  teeth  as 
]iiers,  aihl  extend in^t he  j;olda4'ross,de|>«»ndin^exeliisively  for  strength 
u|>on  the  \nvvn  and  the  stillness  of  the  pieee. 

The  first  mvssioQ  of  the  tlinni  years'  eonrse  de<*ided  n|Min  o]K*ne4l 
!H<U-'lHi  witli  a  freshman  ehiss  of  IPJ.  This  was  an  ineriMse  over  the 
estimatiKl  iinmber  and  aiiifdy  jnstithMl  the  wisdom  of  the  ehan^e  as  far 
as  members  were  e^>neerne<l.  The  ]>res<»nt  session  (1S1>2-'*J3)  exhibits  a 
still  further  increase  to  70,  with  a  eombiued  eliiss  in  first  and  second 
yt»ar  of  1 15. 

The  eomph'tion  of  the  orpmi nation  of  the  third  year  (1803-*<M)  will 
flonbth'ss  ineroase  the  numlKT  to  that  seeun^l  under  the  rule  of  two 
years. 

The  re.Hu!ts  thus  far  iittained  have  )N»en  ;;ratifyin^  as  evidencing  the 
fact  that  the  adoption  of  a  higher  standani  of  training,  if  Judiciously 
arrauf^ed,  ean  not  fail  to  lNM>f  lylvantaKO  in  every  dirt^ction,  and  must 
encourage  the  l>elief  that  a  still  further  a<lvaii(*e  may  be  ]K>ssible. 

Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  reserve  the  past  is  full  of  satisfaction 
that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  fostered*  in  all  its  departments, 
a  constant  feeding  that  the  pi'esent  is  but  one  step  onward,  and  that 
others  must  be  taikcu  as  the  nei*essitv  seems  to  demand. 


itptiliet]  Hh-  admis^ioii  and  were  enrolled  in  tlie  mcnilierahii)  of  the 
iLSKOciiitioii,  until  in  Miiy,  ISSII,  tlie  iiii>mberslii|i  cnnsiittL'd  of  tweDty- 
livti  uutJugvK,  tiio  (^iiMiij  umiilior.  with  oiiu  Or  two  cxueitMouH,  In  tbe 
comitry, 

Tbe  work  of  this  aaswialinn  would,  probalily,  hav«  tallied  fi  tffwrt 
the  di'rtlred  end  but  for  the  fiiot  tint  the  various  State  leginiatures 
wen-  iijipealed  to  by  tbe  members  of  the  prof<>s»iou  tj»  enact  laws  regu- 
lating tlie  priR'tic*  of  dentistry.  Thin  wan  giadnidly  accoinplisln-d, 
and  now  nearly  all  the  States  under  this  (lovemuient  have  laws  regn- 
latiiig  itH  jn-actitp.  TLi-no  vary  in  cliftract^r,  aonn'  requiring  exaioiiia- 
tious  of  all  ])er8on8,  wlictlier  holding  a  diploma  or  nut;  otherii  sim|>ly 
deuDind  the  regicttration  of  the  diploma.  Tlie  l)oai'd  of  exiiiniuers  of 
ea«h  Statx)  sinids  a  delegati-  t*i  the  Niitionnl  AK»iiei»tion  nf  Dental 
Examiner);  that  i^onveni^s  yearly  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  tbe> 
National  Assoeiation  of  Dental  PaeuJties  and  operates  in  harmony  with 
it  and  gives  tegiU  force  t»  its  decisions. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  AasoeiatJou  of  Dental  Facnltien  held  at  8ai-»toga 
August,  1889,  au  important  aitvaaee  was  made  in  (leutHl  iMlucation,  the 
tiillowing  resolution  having  been  paHsed; 

Attpini.iuri'  uiicni  three  full  I'ygiiliir  rinirw-s  t>f  not  lesa  tliHii  five  niiiiillis  eatb,  lit 
Bepivriit«  yearn,  slinll  l>u  rvqiiirprl  l»^r»rii  ex  ami  nation  for  ^milantiiin. 

It  was  anbaequently  detaded  that  this  ahonld  go  into  effect  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tlie  session  of  1891-'9li,  Tlus  decision  was  subsetiucntly  iu- 
dorsed  by  the  Kational  Assftciatiun  of  Dental  Exomiiieis  and  iteeamfif 
by  thisaction, obligatory  upon  all  8t4ite  boards.  Thisnilciif  the  Associa- 
tion of  Dental  Faculties  placed  tlie  dental  schools  in  adx'anee  of  tbu 
meiUcal  colleges  of  the  country  in  p<ijut  of  time.  It  is  to  be  hiii)e4l  that 
this  is  but  the  lieginning  of  a  series  of  changes  that  will  eventuate  in 
b^iug  dental  education  on  a  sure  foundation  ivnd  in  etfectually  eradj- 
eatiug  from  its  ranks  the  lust  clement  of  ch;vrlfltaury,  ffhicli  Ini*  been 
its  opprobrium  from  the  ejirliest  period. 

Tlie  Boivrti  of  Trustees  of  the  XTnivei-sity  of  Pennsylvania,  npon  f 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  adopted  the  three  years*  course  j 
[MJM-d,  and  it  wa^^  so  «tat«it  in  tbe  aunouiieemeut  for  IKIHI. 

aiSTUKY    OF    TIIK    DKPAIITMENT    OP     DICNTISTRY.     rNlVF.KSITV" 

l-KNNRn.VANIA. 

The  .tdvances  maile  in  I  lie  standard  of  dental  education  an*!  the  l4J{ 
eUisses  iu  all  the  denial  wliools  uaturally  led  the  t^lueutorit  ofa 
higher  institutions  to  regard  tbe  dentjil  profession  and  their  eSoi'td  a 
more  favorable  lights,  and  to  look  upon  them  with  looie  respect  1 
they  liiul  previously  bwu  willing  to  aeconl.     It  was  ciciirly  seen  ( 
eventually  dentistry  would  cither  Btand  as  an  independent  profes 
or  it  wiinid  bet^oiue  n  s]«'eiidty  in  medicine.    This  latlcr  idea  was  t 
prevuilinfi  one.  and  iu  onh-r  tiiliasten   (be  result  it  wus  i'egarde4<| 


Chaitek   XII. 

THE  WHARTON  SCHOOL  OF  fInaNCE  AND  ECONOHT. 

in  tlH*  iiisiii;;iinil  suldniiH  of  rruvust  William  IVpiier,  Pebmary  28, 
1M81,  it  wii8  siiiiioiiiirefl  that  u  Si'liool  or  Fiiiaiin*  and  BoonoinjL  in  tbe 
ITniversity  of  PcMiiiMylvaiiia  hail  bi*oii  pn>j«H^t4Hl  by  Mr.  Joseph  Whar- 
ton, of  IMiilinlelpbia.  At  the  nit*etiiigtir  the  lioani  of  tntsteeHi  March  I, 
IMHI,  Mr.  WhartonV  plan  for  mich  a  m-hiMil  W{i8  formally  arceptodyaab* 
j^t't  to  «*onclitionM  nameil  by  tho  founder  of  the  Hchool.  He  in  a  naliva 
IMiilailelphian  of  larjyri'  wealth  and  ^^Mieral  rulture  and  aui  aetive,  aoc- 
r«niHful  manuf:ii'turer,intereMted  in  public  aflaim.  His  viewaon  8ul(jc«sta 
of  ini|M>rtanfe  in  et*i»noniii'  sHenei*  an*  known  by  tteveral  monographa. 
Feeling;  diMsiitisti«*<l  with  the  rcrtultA  of  the  iuHtruetion  in  practieal 
alTairs  ^iven  in  Anieriran  eoile;;eis  hia  flrstMhouf^ht  waa  toestaUiah  a 
Hiairof  iNilitiral  iM-<nifimy.  Thin  idea  waa  elab<»raieil  b}*  him  in  tha 
S«'licMiliif  Finanre  and  iC(*iinoniy.  Mr.  \Vhar(on*M  project  deelarea  that 
the  SfliiHkl  of  Finance  and  ^U>ononly  tihouhl  b«Mr  a  family  name  howir 
ablesinre  the  foundation  t>f  the  eity  of  IMuladelphia,  and  the  porpoae 
of  the  M*h<M»l  irt — 

fo  pritviili-  f«ir  >«>iiiiic  iitfii  «|Ni*ial  meaiii  nr  tniiiiinif  uiiU  «»f  arcurate  inilmttiwi 
ii>  III**  kiiiiM  lf<lKf  .inil  111  ilir  artN  Af  lutNliTU  Hiiance  ami  rniDoiiiy,  liotb  public  anrf 
|iri%-at«\  ill  tinlt-r  that.  In'Mik  wrll-iiirurini^l  anfl  fmr  rnnii  ilelnaioiis  npott  thm9  fan* 
pfirtaiit  «iilijrrt«.  th*>>  iiia>  nlhrr  «irrv<*  111**  f-omuiiiiiity  Hkillfiilly  aawvll  ••  ftiHhfiU^ 
III  oiMi«n  i»f  trii-t,  iir.  r«*iiiaiiiiii(;  in  prival4*  lifr,  may  |iriiilfnlly  nuiiia||e 
.Iff aim  aii«l  .ti«l  ill  tiMiiil-iiuiii^  mtiiiifl  liii^iirial  iiinnility— in  «hort,  to  raCabllah 
fur  iiii|i4iiiii^  a  ltlN-r.il  i*>lii<-aiii»n  in  all  iiiattrrt  riiiifrmiiiK  riiianc'v  an«l  nrnmwjf 

In  till'  or^aiii/atiiia  ot'  the  Mehool  proviMion  fn  inaile  for  inaliiio* 
tion  in  :M*rouiittii;;  or  InniL  k«*«*pin^  in  all  iis  varied  forma  for  priTaCtt 
individuals  and  loumiereial  and  hanking  tirms.  manufacturing 
linhinrntH,  and  liank^:  al^i  in  the  nicNle.H  of  k(*<*pinK  aceimnta  bj 
«H*iilot.H.  tiiistrt*^.  and  aHHi;;ii<*e.s  by  th<*  oftifials  of  towiiH  and  citiea, 
and  )»>  till*  M'\t'ial  il«'p;<!tni<-iit^  of  tin*  State  or  tienenil  < lovenimenU 
The  iiitMnin;:.  lii^tory,  ami  funrtionsof  nion«*y  ami  rurieney  were  lobe 
taiiKlit,  '-shiiwin;;  ihirtimlarly  tin*  uefi'sstty  of  |M-rniaiient  unifonaitjr 
or  iiite;;iitv  in  rli*-  i-niti  unit.  n|Nin  whirli  tli«*  nnniey  system  of  the 
nation  i-  Im*h'iI:  how  an  t->M-iitial  attril*iite  of  money  in  that  it  ahonld 
In*  li.ir*l  ti>  ::ct ;  tin*  iiatiin*  ot  atid  the  timmUia  for  IntrreM  or  hire  uf 
nioiify  and  ri'tii:^;  th«*  advaiitaKeH  uf  an  :Mlei|Uate  pu*i>ioU!t  metal  fund 
for  'M-ttliii^  iiittiti.iltonal  halam-«*^,  iis  well  iM  forn*;;idatini;  and  clieelc* 
in^  by  rtNlriuptnui  tlir  pa|»er  monry  untl  ennlitii  of  a  modem 
:;jii 
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<'iiil  nation;  how  surli  mcUilli«;  hf»r<h\s  aro  siiuasstMl  an<l  (lolrmied:  the 
e.\t(Mit  to  which  ]Ki|NM'  nioiu\v  may  Im'  a(lviintaj;<*oiisly  iMuployinl;  the 
di.Ntinctiiui  iM^twiM'ii  1)ank  notes  and  (tovernnient  notes;  the  uses  and 
ahns4'H  ot'  croilit,  Imth  private  and  public;  tiie  uses  and  al)uses  of  1>ills 
i»t'  cxt*han;xr.  letters  of  iTinlit,  and  pnunissory  notes;  the  history  of 
bankin;;,  and  partieuhirly  of  (iovernnieiit  hanks;  the  advantages  and 
dangers  4>r  hanks  of  issue,  hanks  of  de))i»sit,  and  savings  hanks;  how 
th«'  lunrti«>n.s  of  ditlerent  sorts  of  hanks  may  he  rondiined  in  one,  and 
how  any  id'  them  nniy  he  hanks  nl*  discount;  the  tuuctioiis  ot'  ch^arin^ 
liouses:  the  phenomena  and  eaus4*s  of  paincs  and  money  crises;  the 
nature  of  pawn  estahlishnu'nts  and  of  h>tteries«  and  the  nature  of 
.^^tcN'ks  and  hoiids,  with  the  ordinary  miNles  of  dealing  therein.** 

The  history  and  practice  of  nnidern  taxation,  as  distinguished  from 
th«.*  phiiidi*r,  tribute  or  fN'rstmal  service,  which  it  for  the  most  jmrt  re- 
places, is  a  subjo<*t  tiir  study,  including  "flie  pro|M»r  t>bji»cts  and 
rates  <»f  taxation  t*or  municipal.  State  or  national  puri»oses;  the 
puhlii*  ends  tor  which  money  may  he  pn)perly  raistMl  by  taxation;  tin* 
nature  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  of  excist*.  of  custimis  or  im)>ort 
duties,  of  ex  I  tort  duties,  <d*  stamps,  of  income  tax;  the  modern  methcnls 
by  which  t;ixes  are  usually  h'vied;  tht*  intiuence  exerciseil  upon  the 
morality  and  ])rosperity  of  aconununity  or  nation  by  the  various  modes 
aiul  extents  of  taxation;  the  et1*e(*t.s  upon  taixation  of  wars  and  of  stand- 
in;;  arini«'s:  the  exH^nt  to  which  e4>rp(»ratioiis  should  be  encouragtMl  by 
the  State,  and  to  what  extent  they  should  Im?  taxed  as  compareiL  with 
individuals  engage<l  in  similar  pursuits/* 

It  sliouM  be  tin*  duty  of  a  professor  to  *' teach  h<»w  industries  ad- 
vance in  i*\cellence  or  d«vliiu'  an<i  shift  from  place  to  pla<*e;  how  by 
iiitelli;:ent  industry  nations  or  communities  thrive;  how  by  su]M'nor 
skill  and  dili;;(*iu*e  s«mu'  nations  gn»w  rich  and  iK>werful,  ami  how  by 
idleness  or  ill-directed  industry  others  heconu'  rude  and  )NNir;  how  a 
;:reat  nation  should  be.  as  far  as  |M>ssibh*,  s<*lf-sunicient,  maintaining 
a  pro|»er  balaiu'i*  betw^MMi  agriculture,  miidng,  and  manufactures,  and 
supplying  its  own  wants;  how  mutual  advanta;:e  results  from  tin*  re. 
cipriN'al  exchange  of  comuKxlities  natural  to  one  land  tor  the  diverse 
connntNlities  natural  to  another;  also  the  nature  and  origin  of  money 
wages;  the  n«M'4*ssity  for  nnNlern  industry  of  organizing  under  single 
holders  auil  employers  great  amounts  of  capital  and  ;*reat  nund>ers  of 
la  holers,  and  of  maintaining  disciplitn*  among  the  latrer;  tli«*  proper 
ilixisjoii  f»f  th«*  fruits  of  orgaid/iMl  labor  lM*tween  capitalist,  leader,  and 
workman;  the  naturi*  and  prevention  of 'strikes^;  the  ini|M>rtance  of 
educatiiit;  men  tocombiiii*  their  «'nergi(*s  for  the  accomplishment  of  any 
di'sirable  obje«*t.  and  the  priiiciph*s  u]n>!i  which  ^iiicli  coinbinatioijs 
-lion Id  Im»  ert'tH'ted.** 

A  professor  (ir  instriieror  u|H»n  elementary  and  mercantile  law  should 
tea«  li  the  roiiHtiturioii  of  tin*  rnit4'd  States  and  of  Pennsylvania;  the 
piincipal  features  of  Tnited  States  hiw  concerning  mer«*antih'  atiairs, 
II «» 'M 
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I)iirtiM*i>lii|»N.  ami  ri»r|N»i';itioiis:  ol' s<i-r:illi*il  iiit«Tnatiiili;il  laws;  of  the 
|;i\«  i»t  roniiiiiMi  rairiiTs;  tin*  iiatiiri*  iiml  oprratinii  of  tin*.  iiiariiii'«  ami 
litr  iii*«iii'.iiii*(*:  (lie  |iriiii*i|tal  tratiir«*s  i>t' Stat4*  law  I'iMirorniii;;  iiilieri- 
tiiiirr.  <'niiv(\\  aiicr  of  laml  titl<*s.  int>rt;;a;;«*s,  aint  Iti'iis — in  hriH*.  tlit* 
hi^t'iiy  iiiiit  |ii-f>oiit  >taMis  nt*n»iiiiiii*n-ial  U*;;islati<»li.  himI  tin*  <linM*tiiiii-> 
in  wliifli  iiiipriivriiH-tits  may  Im'  Imped  ainl  Mrivi*ii  tor,  partinilarly  i%j% 
to  liarriHiiij/iii;;  or  iiiiit'\iii^  iiiMlrr  riiit«*4l  Stall's  laws  tin*  iliv<*i's«»  lr;:i?» 
latinii  lit'  th«'  s«*vri-iil  Statfs  ot'  tliis  Nation;  tlir  niaiinor  of  condiirthii: 
>liNklitiIi|fr>' ainl  iliii'i-tors*  in4f*tin;:>,  a>  w(*ll  as  |iiihlir  nH»4*tiii;:s:  fht* 
nil«'*i  ::ov«Miiin;;  )>ariianirntary  asM*uiMirs.  tlio  routine   an«l  forms  cif 

l«'j:ij*lalivr  hiNlic.N. 

I'.JfN  lit  lull  nliiiiiMlH- t.in^lit  :iliil  piai'tircfl  In  tlii- r\li*lit  of  Ii:ili|tii.i||ii^  til*' '«tililrnl« 
Inilf.ir.  OiTt  iMi-.  ;iiifl  iiii«-iii1i. irt. !<«•••  «t  iiiifr;iiii  I'  Im  ruti*  ati  .niilit-iH  i*  ■>!' i\liMli'%f>r  thi*\ 
III  i>   li.i\  ••  Im  *>:i\  ,  iiiil   HI  <«ili  li  .1  liKililMT    :i«    !••    |tri>tniiti'    liliTt*    lliflorii'    (if   |il«*lllliff-«« 
Atll)«'t|i    «\fri  l^t  —   Mllfllll  ItHHlfl.ltf  hlllll'i  >1inillil   III-  fl|i-i«llt.i;:iMl.  .11*  lillilill^  til  \  l^vir 

.iiiti  -•-It  mIi.iii'i-.  I.jtiii.  <«iTiiiiiii.  iiiiil  I'rciiili,  ami  mhiih).  j^i-iH-r.il  kiHii\  |iN|):f-  nf 
III  iili*  iii.itp  ".  ;;t  ii^iriiiiln  .  lii*l«iiy.  iiiitl  otlicrr  Inain  lii-^  «■!  an  niililiarx  )>iNril  r>«liii  a- 
ti«>ii  iiiii^t  III-  .!•  •|iitr«-«l  l»\  tlif  ^tmli-iilo.  Iiiit  llif^f  jMiitilH  aif  iint  hrit-  ili%«'ll  ii|miii  Ih>- 
I  .iii*>*'  It  i*>  •!•  ^iiiil  til  iliit  •  t  att«'iiti«iii  !••  till-  |H  i-iili:ii  ft  ;iriiri-«  «■!  tlu'  •»«  IkkiI. 

'I'liM  ■•ki-t*  li  III    tilt-  iii^tnii't  ii»li  f<>   lir   •fixrii    III    fh'-   N'liuol    i<»  iiol  to  In-  rt*uar«lr«l    a* 
|iri-i  i<»i  l\  ii<  liniii-^.  ni'ii  1i   Ii-**- ^i<*  liiiiitiii::.  lli.it  t\|i.rli  <»lial!   in*  flii'ii-  iiiiili*rliikf-ii  «ncl 

i.iriK'*!   iHI.   Ii-lt    I    itlii  I    .!«   Iliiili  .itlli:^   it!*    ^riH-ial    niii|ii-    ;|||«I   t<-||lll*lM  >  .   IIh-   llfir   l|||«  III 

aipl    imiiiin;;   I'l-iii;:   tli.ii    iii-lnn  li>>ii  !«li.ill   !•••  i.trfliilly  jiro^Hlril  lot  ami  rf^iilarly 
t;iw  II  III  rlir4  *>■  )ii««|  .it  !•  .i^t  a-*  lull  :itiil  t)ioiiiii;;|i  .lo  It  a)Ht\r  M't  forth.  «iiiil  «ii1*«l.«ii 
li.ilK  a-  t Itiii-  -t  tti-il 

\ll  rhf-  t«  ••  ItiT';:  M  ii-t  Im-  ili-.n.  «li  irp.  ainl  tluLu  in  :  nut  iim  iTtain  ii**r  lanciiiil. 
I'lif  -lii«'.i:,r-  iiiii-r  -M-  t-iii^lit  aii'l  iir:lli'i|.  nut  In  tiiii-il  in  willioiit  lari*  wlnllif-r  t« 
tint  .titi  !.:i-'ii  ;«  |ii:il:    iii\   i.i/y  «•!  iti*  ••iii|>fl'-iit  >»tiii|i-iit  imi-t  )••- ih«iiiivM-«l. 

I  lifHij^Ii  Tl.t  -^iif'  -.  •:  •  nil  !■  nliiMi  ^lintiltl  |iioli.ilil\  .It  lir«>l  Im-  .iri.itlui'il  ftiiHrii|i\ 
till*!  \i-ir«  .I*  h  1^  •••• 'I  «  ii^u*  ^tt-ij  .iiiii-.  r.  till*  III  til  tiiiirhi  111  1 1 .1  fill  Im- i-\tt-iii|i'«|.  i*r 
l»»i   ^1  i.|<.  ,tf  I  .-•  r  ■!•  •  :■■:!  iiiTi.mIiii  •  •!,  if   i  \  |m  i  |i-iif  •■  oliiiiilii  '»n  ilirt.ifi  . 

I  Im   •if.iti    iiii|  ).t<>;r •!  >.!  iii«t r •!• '••! «  .iif  f ••  I  nii<ktitnt«-  lli«-  t.ii  iiltx  <■(  tti**  ^I'luMif. 

iiiil  irr  f ••  ••>'■  !  1  !•  !  I*  ■>  •.  ■>•  ipliMi  .i«  i»  iImiii  Ii\  till*  i'li  .Hi  aN«l  !.•■  nil  \  <if  lli*  nlht  r 
•  |i  )■  It  *  !i  •  ■■ '«  i-r  ' '  •  I  -  .  •  I  -ii  .  «  l.ii  ■  r  tn  «i  I  1i  ,;iiifi  il  I  nil  «  .!«  -Ii.ill  fiiiiii  t(iii«-  !•• 
tin  •    ■  '•   ••-'  .  .    - f  '  !  .[  I  .,.■  I  iti  k  iM^i'  \   ii     t  !ii    |l-i  ii  •!  nf  rr«i«itf  ••« 

i  '  «•  ^.  '  .  I  i'  '•  .:•  •  III  ih-t  I  ii<  1  inii  oji'i  i!it  >••  ^i|i  ii  .1^  !••  III!  lilt  .III-  .111*1  lHi|irr>^ft 
ii|>i>ii  t!  .    ^* ....■•  . 

Ill    .     -•<■.!       •!.•.  |ir.i*t.i.ii        •  v|M>«iiiiii       ••!    -•rknij^   t |iiiri    m-altli    l>> 

«  ■  ••  .    ^    ■  *■  ■  r     .i'.«i»lii-:  r  it  lit  I  I '.  iSi    '.\  •  It  111  ii  J  i!  1  iiiini^*:  -•Hilt-  *«»rt  of  ^-r%  ir«    f«> 

.ifjt    •!•      ••-%        •' 

1    ■      '     .'.•••»       1    ■!    ...     r  I  ■■    jti   I iit;«.  ••!  t  [■••itMi^i,i.fi«h  111  u  |i.i(t-\  rr 

I.'      r  •  I  ■  t  ■     ■  I  »•  r      •  •  ■!.      *  .      :     :  r   ■  -' 

'  *  ■    •      ■     ■    •  .;    11  :      .'•'•■•«    IM  •'..    i-I      !■        llHl'-lo'  II  •  I  !.    iliil    I!.      «»i. 

1      .  f        '■  ^    ■■...•'     ■  ■        .'  •■         1  I      •     l.«i    •         .  -      I'   .-    ■■    «   'it    '•!    ill    I.'      I    .•!       M    |ii  I  tnllll^ll*  •■ 

■  '■:..  I  ^  ■  I     ,!■•  t .  ■     .    .        .  t  .  •    ■■ :  it  !<•       ••!'.•      T  I'l     ;  iii  I'ti^iili  i  .iti     :ii'  111  i  iii;^    ••( 


• ' 


}. 


■  ■■    1  I  ■■  ■  .  •   1  .t ;.'■.   ■. f    1  •      :r.:  iT  \    ii|ii«  !••  iiiit  III  •      »  In  tli*  r    tlii 

'      •".   I    '  •                         ..••.■           I  -••■-.>•••■;'.•■•■•'*.    i>I     1    il  •  li:]     *•  I  sit  III  %    tif 

••  ■  *    ■        II     «■•■:.•               I  .<'■■;  -'     '         I ii  i^*  iii<  mT  .!«  ^«  ill  t  .iii*«- 

•    •  •     -'..l.t:        •'        •■     ■■■.-;         |]i    ■.  .':•.-    If      I'l  I   X*    tl'l*    .il'pl."  5 

■  '  ;        :    ■-.  -      -  ■•    ■>■•;■   .  ..»—     ;  ♦..    ...i!.-..    ---h-iHii  ii«  iL,. 
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<ii(>n  tliiiM*  ]N*rK4inH  who  i-otiiinii  traii«lK,  b**tray  triisU,  or  sto:i1  piililic  fiiniN.  ilirrrtlv 
nr  iii(lir«M'tly.  Tho  latal  ('onMM|ii<*nri*M  to  i\  cotiitiiiinitv  of  nuy  \\«*:ik  toleration  of 
•urh  oftVtiM'h  Hiiiht  !»••  most  (liHtitK-tly  |NiiiittMl  out  ami  fiiton  I'd. 

(/)  The  fiin«laiiii'iital  fa«'t  that  the  l'nit«'il  Stales  is  a  nation.  roin|H»stMl  ot'  |iopii- 
lations  \V4Mhh-(l  to;^f>thrr  tor  life*,  with  lull  ]»o\%or  t«»  enforce  int«'riial  olMMlinirr.  and 
not  a  looso  hninile  of  incoherent  r«»niinunitit>M  liviii>;  to;r<'th«T  teinporarily  without 
othtT  hoiiil  than  the  hnnior  i»f  the  moment. 

Kai  h  student  iiiteniliui;  to  graduate  nhould  prepare  an  original  thfsin  n|M»n  Momn  ' 
topir  ^«>rinane  to  ih«*  ni'^trurtion  oi  tin*  r4eh(N>l.  Mit-h  us  tlm  };reat  cnrrents  of  the 
\%4iiM'n  fxeliaii^e.H,  pat»t  and  prenrnt ;  the  e\Mtin;;  revenue  bysteni  of  (ireat  Britain. 
Kram-e.  Mexit'o.  .lapan,  or  Honn*  other  modern  natif>n;  the  revenue  system,  at  r«ome 
detinite  periml.  of  Atlien<^.  Kiune.  Venice,  or  other  anei«*nt  orniedia'xal  nation;  the 
lelative  advantttffes  of  niononieialln*  and  of  liinietallte  money:  the  Latin  monetary 
union:  the  hind-eredit  hanks  id' (it^rniiiiN  :  life  in.Nurance.  tf>ntine<«,  nnnuitit^M,  and 
endownientn;  reeipn>eity  and  eoinnten-ial  treatie*^:  the  nature  of  I'renih  hO<'ietie8 
^eiierale.H.  anonyinei*.  and  en  eommamiiti' :  the  l»aukinu  system,  \tA^\  and  preHi'iit.  of 
M>m«'  speiilied  nation:  tlie  adxanta^es  and  diKadvanta^es  of  attempts  of  emph>yor8 
to  pri»\nh-  for  tlie  wants  of  their  worknuMi  hexoml  p.iymeut  of  ntipnlated  \\a);[e8. 

Ill  styh'  the  thesiN  nhoiild  In*  lurid,  ter>e.  and  Niiir«*r<'.  showing  mastery  of  the  nub- 
jtTt.  \%ith  appr(»priate  and  loi^ieiil  arranuemeiit  of  parts,  jeailin^  up  to«lftinite  Rtate- 
ni«>iit  of  eonrluHion'4  reached.     The  ehini^raphy  must  he  neat  ainl  1i';;ihle. 

Kur  the  hest  theyis,  and  also  foi  the  hest  ueiieral  protiei«'ncr  in  the  stiidieH  taiiKbt 
in  the  HI  hiMd.  should  he  ^ivcti  annually  a  j^old  me«lal  w«>i^hin:{  ahoiit  one  onnei*,  t«» 
he<all«*4l,  rt'speetivtdy,  Koiindcr's  Thesis  Medal,  and  Kfuinder'n  rrotiiM'in-v  Medal,  tli«t 
i^inie  to  hi*  awarded  hy  the  dean  ami  ]iiofe.ssorM  or  instructor  in  coum  il. 

ThissehfHd  iR  intended  to  form  an  inte;;ral  part  i>f  the  Cniversity  lif  lVniisyl\ania. 
Its  dean  nnil  professors  or  instrurtois  to  he  appointed  hy  the  truNte«*H  of  that  I'lii- 
\crsit\ .  its  fiin«'tioiin  to  he  exrn-isi'd  umler  the  general  oversight  id*  the  ]irovot<t  and  . 
truNt«i*.  and  its  npeeific  riuirM-  of  iuHtruction  tohedet«*rminiMl  hy  thi-ni:  itA  di]domas 
to  he  eoiintefsigned  hy  him;  its  funds.  howoviT,  to  he  kept  absoIuteI\  distinct  from 
tlioMWif  the  l'nivi*rsity.  iiiid  to  Iii>  kept  Hiparatelv  invested  hy  the  trustees  uf  tin* 
I'nner-ity.  In  the  ii.iine  uf  thm  schiMtl,  to  he  applii'd  only  to  its  own  iisfs  :iud  in>r 
#iii  roached  upon  in  any  manner  for  :iny  deht,  engiii;ejnent.  neeil.  or  piiipofM'  of  the 
rniviTsiiy. 

Since  thi*i  school  will  reipiire  no  lioiisi*  aiconimodatnui  i*\e«>pt  for  elaHsiooniH.  tiie 
UM>  of  which  It  is  r\|>ected  the  rni\er**ity  will  fret'l\  grant,  none  of  its  funds  must 
Im'  expended  in  huildiiig  or  for  pa\ifig  rent. 

Xii  eiiilownient  capahle  of  \  leldiiig  !f<lt,(N)l)  prr  aiiuuin  xmhiIiI  refill  to  Iii<  in'i  pssary 
Hiid  a«lei|unte.  Forty  St tidents.  ii  :it  ll.Mt  |H>r  Hnnuiii  eMch.  would  contrihute  .1  sim- 
ilar -^um. 

rroin  thiH  revcuno  of  frJJM^i  per  annum,  the  dean  might  he  panl  fIt.iNN),  and  each 
ot  the  prote^Aorsor  iiiitriictorstl,.''i4N)|N*r  annum,  thuscoiisuniingf  ln..'i4Mi:ind  leinm*.: 
fl..*i(M)  piT  .iniinin  from  which  to  :icciiniulate  gradually  n  s.ifety  fund  e«|ual  to  at  least 
out  year'-*  r\|N*nseH,  al^o  to  hii\  hiNiks  and  to  pay  for  pD'Hiiunis  and  for  piihlicatioii 
ot  treaCi*>e>«.  The  interi'st  of  tlii<«  Hatet\  fiiinl  niiuht  pro]ieily  In*  .'ipplied  to  pay  to 
the  trea!«iir>  of  the«»ih«Md  for  the  tuition  of  tliti*«i'  ail!iiitl«*il  to  t'n  c  M'ho1,ir*<hip;  the 
nuiiilH'r  of  which  woiihlthu'*  Im*  limiteil  hy  tlieaniount  of  siieh  ini*iist.  Ytiit.  lM<«if|i*^ 
the  other  re<|uiMli-  for  admission,  sound  physical  he.ilthand  high  prohahilily  id  life 
must  Im-  iiidis|N*n*»aIde  condition**  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  hcIioI. 11  ship. 

|l«*fore  HO  nuiiix  .IS  fort%  stndentnare  in  attemlanei*  the  iinmher  of  iiistructi>r<*  mav 
he  reduri>d  hy  running  the  stihiects  tiigi*iher.  When  more  tiiaii  forty  attend,  the 
instru*  tioii  may  he  expainled,  the  salarieii  ad  vain  ed.  or  the  nafety  fiiinl  im  p-aM'd  as 
the  trustees  may  think  most  exiM-iiieiit.  Pnriiig  the  first  years,  hcioii*  all  the  il.is.Mw 
are  under  tuition,  the  iiistnictiou  will  naturally  l»e  eoiideused.  fewer  pro fi'ssors  ur 

iofitnu  toiY.  perli»pi»T  W  r<*<{uin?«l.  uuU  th«*  yafvty  fiiiit)  t\\\w  Imvr  (»|i|Hirtiuiitv  for  {h^* 
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munalation.    It  is  not  axpvetcd  ibal  tlio  roivenity  Mball  conMiiM  Hftowa 
the  aapport  t»f  the  iicIh>o1.  farther  thftu  toproTide  oImvooiiiii. 

The  iirhiM>l  luii^t  exemplify  it«  tearhingii  hy  always  keeping  Ita  ez] 
within  it  A  iuc'ome,  e\ivpt  that  in  emt*rgeiieica  it  may  coDamne  any  part  of  tiMi  prfts* 
ripal  of  thr  aafety  fniitl,  the  aamr  to  be  aflarward  replaoad  aa  aoun  as  pnotftaahle* 

U  in  interi'Mtiii^  to  <!i»mpare  Mr.  Wharton's  plan  fiir  hia  auhool  of  Fi- 
nance and  Keononiy  with  Franklin^H  Kket«h  of  an  Engllali  BcbooL 
Eai*li  18  atilitarian  in  its  pariK'tM*,  ea<*liiseekMtoe«iuip<he8tiideiitatodo 
well  some  ]mrt  of  the  worhPs  legitimate  work;  each  mentkma  Um  ia- 
centivc.H  of  iimbition,  HnecresM,  and  worldly  wealth,  aa  among  the  toana- 
urea  of  the  p>al.  Franklin  would  give  the  t*bildren  who  ezeeOedt 
prizes  of  ^It  books,  or,  as  in  Boston,  f>f  gold  medals.  "Mr. 
wcHild  give  annually  for  the  best  thesis  and  for  the  best  general 
dcieney  taught  in  tlie  school,  a  gold  meilaU  to  be  called  the  **  FbnndM'k 
Thesis  Me<lal  **  and  the  »'  FounderV  Prolicieuey  MedaL''  Mr.  Wharton 
in  endowing  the  m'IiooI  gave  a  fund  safltcient  for  ita  inaognrationy  but 
tlxe<l  its  sureess  u|Nin  the  energy,  ability,  and  fidelity  of  the  Univofalty^ 
•if  which  it  is  ronilitionally  an  integral  ]mrt.  The  school  mnafc 
plify  its  te;iching  by  always  keeping  its  expenses  within  ita  h 
Thes«>  marks  an*  all  of  the  Franklin  onler,and  probably  not 
of  the  l^iiver^ity  founded  Hinc*e  FnAuklin^s  time  is  in  more  perfect 
mony  with  liis  utilitarian  mttions.  The  history  of  the  school 
that  the  fouiid«*r\H  plans  were  wims  and  its  Hueci*si«,  that  anch  a 
was  nt-efleil. 

In  lH>i'i.  a  tiMMilty  was  gathered  which  bi'gan  the  ailministratioa  of 
Mie  M'hool  as  flosely  as  fMissible  according  to  the  phin  of  ita  foondor. 
Albert  S.  Hollrs.  i*ii.  i>.,  iiidely  known  in  financial  circles  and  ma  oa 
suthor  of  nunienuiN  iNioks  on  law,  banking,  and  finance,  was  choaaa 
proferiS4M  of  MHTrantile  law  on  the  Gth  of  February,  1KH3.    He  waa  fai- 

HtnimiMital  In  tl reation  of  two  new  professorshi|>s  in  the  UniveraHgr; 

that  of  Anieiiriiii  history,  mniu  alter  fille«l  by  the  election  of  John  Barh 

Mf'MastiT.  and  that  of  tinann*  and  administration  Alletl  by  iheeleeQon 

iif  Hr.  Kfliiiiintl  J.  .lames,  and  it  was  in  the  Wharton  H«*hoolof 

and  Brononiy  that  for  the  lirst  time  in  this  cMiun try  the Hubjectoi 

<*aii  history  was  niaile  of  sufficient  imfMirtance  to  fully  oivnpy  the  UaM 

of  a  profesSfir. 

Wlii'ii  thr  S4  ItiNil  of  American  History  and  Institutions  was  foudcd 
t«*ii  \i'ar*>  l.iti-r.  I'rol.  McMaMrr  was  tratisferreil  fmm  the  WharUm 
<ii'lifHi|  111  tliat  «b'|»artnii*nt. 

Tlo*  i-li*«tioii  «if  i'lof.  .InmfH  |in»\i*<l  <>f  the  lituheM  im|M»i1anre  to 
tht*  S«  hiMil  :iiiil  to  iIm*  I'niversiti.  Trof.  .lanieri  in  idfUtifietl  with 
thf  lN*sr  filiir.itiMtial  m«»venientH  in  thi*  (^ninlry.  and  has  Ih^u  able  to 
roiii*«*ii(i;it«' .It  ilii*  riiiverHity  of  iVnnsylvauia  the  rcNi|ierative  labuni 
iif  iiiaii>  iiifii  aii«lofniany  niindn  in  tin*  iiitfrests  ofstHinil  learning. 
l^iru'«'l>  tlii«>ii::li  his  ffforts  the  Wharton  S(*Iumi1  was  tninsfonnedfrnoi 
a  |»n»|i*4t  on  pa|NT  to  a  living  e<lucational  |M>wer.  As  an  iuataneeof 
this  it  should  In'  rt-«*orde«l  that  Prof.  James  as  foaiider  of  Ibe 
^meriran  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  baa  created  aa 
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n4'a<leiiiir  body,  with  a  nmulxTship  tlin>u^lioiit  the  rnit<Ml  States  and 
ill  Kiii'o|u%  iiiteresttMl  in  all  siihjiM'ts  pcrtaininf:^  to  tiiiaiirr  and  politi^'ul 
cTonttniy;  and  althon^h  tliis  Aradeiny  is  wholly  distinct  iVoni  the 
Wharton  SrhooKyet  the  ideas  whieh  are  sou^fht  to  he  examined  in  thi< 
Wharton  Srho4»1  an^l  by  the  Academy  are  the  same*  it  may  ))e  said 
therefore  that  the  American  Academy  of  IN>1itical  and  S<Mial  Science 
is  a  prcnlnct  of  the  Wharton  School  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  eminent 
members  of  its  lacnltv. 

It  shonhl  also  be  said  that  the  Whart^m  School  facnlty  has  been  in 
sympatliy  andchise  t<mch  with  the  Ameriean  Society  for  the  Extension 
of  I'niversity  Tejichin;:,  and  that  socieiy  has  lieen  aide  to  reacli  the 
commnnity  in  and  abtuit  Philadelphia  and  at  distant  jMiints  by  means 
of  well  or^ani/(Ml  ccmrses  of  lectures  in  social  science,  American  and 
Kuropean  history,  in  literature,  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  |N»lit- 
ical  economy.  The  lecturers  in  MK*ial  and  |xditical  s«*ienee  and  in 
American  and  KuroiK'an  liistory  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  iden- 
titied  with  th«*  wctrk  of  tlu*  Wharton  Scliixd;  its  tacultv  and  feUows 
have  ]irovided  instruction  in  thesi*  sul)iivts  for  the  l-niveisity  Kxten- 
sion  centers  attiliated  with  the  American«S<M*h*ty  for  the  Kxti*nsion 
of  rniv«»rsity  Training. 

'ilu*  American  Academy  of  INditical  and  So<Mal  S<*ienoe,  with  a 
nuMubership  of  .iJKM),  publishes  its  Annals  bimonthly  and  reaches 
pro1>ably  lo,(NNi  readers.  The  contributtus  to  the  Annals  are  eminent 
specialists  in  Kurope  anj  AnuM'ica,  and  the  value  of  the  Annals  is  fully 
apprcciiited  by  libraries,  newspai>ers,  specialists,  and  pMieral  reaiiers. 
It  is  a  means  for  a  lii;;h  order  of  instruction  in  |N>1itical  and  s^H'ial 
science.  It  is  edited  by  Prof.  James,  with  the  assistance  of  two  pm- 
lesMHs  in  the  Wharton  School,  Roland  P.  Falkner  and  James  Ilnrvey 
l{obins<Mi.  By  means  of  this  Academy  and  its  Annals,  and  throu^di  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Americ:in  Ass<N'iation  for  the  Extension  of  Tni- 
versity  Teaching;,  the  Wharton  ScluNd  reaches  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  who  are  the  recipients,  in  this  manner  and  thron«^h  this 
apMicy,  of  the  best  miKlern  a4'adennc  instruction  on  the  principles  and 
literature  of  thiancc,  politi«*a1  economy,  and  socmsiI  .science. 

This  is  not  tin*  whole  intbieme  «d' the  School:  it  has  increased  in 
nicmbiMship  ami  has  attractiMl  a  class  of  students  of  a  lii^li  order  of 
lutclhMt,  in  the  I'niversity  and  fnmi  other  cole^es  :ind  institutions 
and  its  ^naduates  have  met  with  uniform  .«<uccess  n|Nin  their  entrance 
into  the  world  of  business  or  u]Nm  professional  life.  Therefore  the 
Wharton  S<'h(Md  nutans  an  education  for  such  a  c4)untry  as  ours.  It 
c4informs  si»uiully  with  the  best  notions  formulati^^l  by  Franklin, and  is 
in  accord  with  the  wants  of  our  time.  That  the  Wharton  Scliixd  was 
a  creation  in  due  time  is  su^^^ested  by  the  toundin;;  of  two  sehinils  of 
political  and  social  science  contemiNinineously  with  it.  The  Tolumbia 
SclKNd  of  Political  and  S<N*ial  Science  was  o|MMieil  October  4.  1H80,  and 
the  S(*h«Ndof  Political  andSmHal  Science  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
was  o]K*ned  a  year  later. 
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As  long  a^o  a8  18<W>  th<'  legislatnre  of  South  Carolina,  in  Moi^giS* 
iziiiir  the  irollei;v  at  Cohiinbia  uiidor  the  name  of  the  UDi\'effity  of 
Bouth  <  *aniliiia«  provhleil  for  a  iM*h<K)l  of  history,  political  phikMophy, 
and  economy^  which  was  probably  the  first  ]irovisioii  for  a  school  of  thia 
kind  in  this  country. 

Tlie  causes  which  led  luter  to  the  founding  of  tlie  School  of  Amerioait 
History  and  I  nntitutions  led  also  to  the  fimnding  of  the  Wharton  School, 
namely,  tlieB|MK.*ializatioifof  educational  interests.*  JeflTeraon  waa  the 
first  Ainerieaii  to  phtn  technical  M*hoolH  in  the  ITniveraity,  and  it  ia  An 
interesting  su^g^'stiou  that  with  the  wicle  advancement  of  the  uatioii  iit 
population  and  wealth,  and  with  the  necessary  coiiiierative  agemdes 
working  out  the  great  so(*ial,  iiolith*al,  and  economic  changes  of  the 
country,  it  is  necessary  that  technical  schools  should  be  founded,  iH|t 
on|>*  in  ehemistry,  hiohigy,  ninlicine,  dentistry,  mining  eogineeringr 
law,  and  th«*o!o^y,  but  alsii  in  history.  |>olitical  science,  language,  aiid 
eeoiiomi(*s.  The  whole  tendency  in  higher  c«lucation  in  this  eonntiy 
sin«*e  f he  rivil  war  is  towarti  and  in  the  foundation  of  such  techniotti 
si'hiMils.     The  Wharton  Sehool  of  Pinaiiee  and  Kctinomy  ia  aoch  a 

M*h<Nll.  ^ 

Tlie  S<hiM>l  hart  the  advantage  of  aile^iuate  library  facilities  and  looa- 
tion  in  the  c*hiet*  uianufaeturin;;  eity  of  the  eountry.  It  also  haa  the 
advantap*  of  nearufss  to  the  great  rities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
whose  hl>ranes  and  e«*onomii*  eonditlons  are  easily  aivessible  to  atild^' 
or  to  |N»rKonal  ohs4*rvation.  and  its  loi*ation  alsi>  makes  possible  fbe- 
ipient  hftnres  lN*t'ore  the  s«*IhniI  by  eminent  publie  men,  who,  baviuK 
interests  in  tlie  city,  in  Washington,  New  York,  or  Baltimore,  can, 
with  sliirht  iaroiivenieno*  to  themselves  and  great  advantage  to  the 
Mudents  ntthe  Si-ImniI.  addivMs  the  ScIiiniI  u|Nin  Hnaneial  and  economic 
subjcvts  in  u  hi«'h  thi-y  an*  s|iet'ially  informed.  In  this  way  the  atodenta 
of  the  S^-lioiiI  niiN-t  eminent  ollh'ials  in  the  service  of  the  State,  niUBici> 
l»ality.  :nHl  of  the  iiaition,  and  are  enableil  to  learn  the  prevent  day 
ecinditions  of  |iulilir  afi'airs. 

'Hie  |inl»lii:itioii>  of  the  SehtMil  eomprise  monographs  on  subjects  Ihr' 
the  MiveHti^jtitiii  of  whieh  the  S«*IuniI  was  loundeil.  tin  several  oeca- 
sioiiH  till*  Anierit-an  Hankers*  AsMN'iation  and  other  similar  associatioiia 
in  \:irions  piitt<^  i»f  the  rountr\  have  seen  tit  to  eommend  the  purpoer 
and  «>iL:;ini/;ition  «•!  the  W|i;irtiin  St-luNii,  and  U\  suggest  that  either 
iiliiviT^itie'<i  I'^talili-li  mirh  n^IhmiIs. 

rill'  Wli.iitoii  S«|iiM»l  i»t  Finanre  and  Ki*oiioniv  i*i  at  onee  a  center 
for  thi-  ^tuit>  of  |N»litir.il  tfoiioiiiy.  and  a  i-nneK**  of  pnu'tieal  aflairs, 
otb'iiiiL'  •diir>«'^  «»iiital»le  io  thi*M'  \onnK  men  hMikiiig  forward  to  a 
bu^in«'«H  4MM«i  i%lieiher  in  iiifiiliaiidisnm.  liankiii):,  insurance,  or 
traii^|Niitatioii  .  Io  joiirnahNni,  the  piiMir  M-rvii-e,  iea4'hing  eooiiOBiica 
anil  |Mi|iiii  •«  111  iiiir  ^-hiMils  and  «*olli*;:e«i.  or  to  the  stuily  and  practiee 
ol  thi*  Li».  .ititt  in  all  theM>  dt-paitnii-nti*  it  \va^  now  eminent  repeo- 
h4*ntativ«-<*  and  illiiHiratioiiH  of  the  \alui*  ul  it^  rurrieiiluni. 


rvc  I  b4|*tt  r  3k\  III,  «»■  tbr  ;<ch*M»l  of  Aiiierir«u  tlinior)-  auil  IiMlilal 
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THE  BIOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 


Thi*  [:^rowtli  or  coiiiiii^  of  tli«'  hi(»l(»^i('iil  S4'h04»]  reprosiMits  the  evolii- 
lion  ofiiii  idea. 

riiiladelpliia,  probably  ('arlirr  than  most  of  our  Auirriran  cities, 
evinred  a  pnnioiniced  t4*ndenry  toward  studies  iu  the  natural  s(*ienees. 
Hot  any  es|»eeially  received  U)arke<l  attention.  Hartranrs  botanical 
garden  was  starte^l  as  early  as  ITl^S.  That  of  Marshall  (a  relative  ot 
Haitrani),  in  Chester  Tounty,  was  establishni  in  ITT.S. 

hr.  I>avid  Ilosaek  was  born  in  17<>9.  His  botanical  garden  near 
Ni*w  York  was  not  started  until  ISCM.  Ills  fondness  for  natural  his- 
tory was  very  d«H*ided,  and  luanitestt^l  itsidf  early  in  life.  Me  rtM*eive<l 
his  collegiate  training  in  Princeton  and  hit$  UKnlical  education  in 
riiiladelphia.  It  is,  therefore,  (piite  probabh*  that  he  wan  intluenced 
in  his  determination  to  start  a  lN)tanical  pirden  by  the  sui*ce88  of  the 
one  which,  und<*r  thecareof  Hartrani,  had  already lNH*onie  so  celebrate^l. 
It  is  evident  that  this  early  pn^ililection  for  botany  in  and  around 
I'hihidelphia  must  be  ]iceount<*<l  for.  Hartrani  and  Marshall  were 
merely  the  most  distinguished  of  a  considerable  nundH*r  \\ho  were  in- 
clined to  su(*h  studies. 

Kastern  Tennsylvania  deriveil  a  large  pro|M>rti(»n  of  its  early  col- 
onists from  the  SiK'iety  of  Friends.  Their  power  was  great  fn»m  the 
date  of  their  arrival,  and  it  was  eonsUtntly  exerted  iu  the  direction  of 
education  and  humanizing  intluences.  We  can  not  wonder  that  miudH 
nfmoiv  than  ordinary  activity  annuig  them  wen*  drawn  to  studies  of 
nature.  The  amusements  of  the  *•  worhl's  pniph**'  wen»  forbiildeii  to 
tilt*  ''(Quaker**  youth.  Indeeil,  they  wi*re  niihlly  discouragt^l  from  too 
chise  an  ass4H*iatiim  with  others  than  the  mendHTs  of  their  own  society. 
The  M*renity  of  mind  sodesin**!  by  the  ••  Friend*'  was  cultivattMl  by  the 
calm  contemplation  of  gritwiiig  plants  and  living  animals.  The  open 
tiehl  and  the  dcN*p  forest,  rather  than  the  haunts  of  men,  were  the 
natural  outlet  for  |H*nt  vitality.  Possibly  even  in  the  bright  eohm^l 
flowers  some  com|N*nsution  might  have  been  found  for  tin*  forbidden 
admiration  of  gaudy  attire.  Then,  t4Hi,  the  intlueiice  of  thest*  €*arly 
lN»tanists  anil  /iN'ilogists  annaig  tb<is4*  outside  their  own  ndigious  eiii'le 
couhl  not  fail  to  In*  felt,  and  nuist  su  l»y  the  b«*tter  represt*ntative23  of 

the  earlv  citizeiis  of  IMiiladelplda. 
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PnHii  what  follows,  it  will  proliubly  :ippear  that  the  UniTenity  of 
IViiiiHvIviiiiisi  hsis  Ihhmi  tbrtunat«*  in  having  tniHtH^i  who  have  ftomlbe 
Urst  \h'vu  tavnrahk*  to  the  natiinil  aeif'nc-cs;  and  that  tlie  re|iratcd  at- 
tempts an<l  laihiifs  to  eKtalilirth  thi^tte  MtudieM  have  been  «lne  to  im>  fiiult 
ot'theirs«  lint  to  a  la«*k  ofpetMiniary  Hnp]iort,  which  appears  to  tie  con- 
nion  to  all  yoinifr  rolonieM  or  nations.* 

So  far  art  nnw  apiiears,  Dr.  Ailani  Kahn«  a  pnpil  of  Linneiu,  m'aa 
the  tirMt  lN»taniral  pioti'ssor  in  lMiila<lelphia«  or  in  the  c!Oiuitiy,  beCiig 
ap|N»int«Ml  in  th<*  year  17HS.  There  is,  however,  no  record  of  any  ini- 
IMirtant  work  <*(»iineeteil  with  his  name.  Ah  early  iia  the  year  IMO  Dr. 
Benjamin  Smith  iSarton  was  teuehinK  iNitany  in  IMiiladelphia,  and 
iinnilN*n*<l  anmn^  his  pupils  in  1H<I.'MM  at  the  Univeraity  of  Pttnaayl- 
vania,  William  Darlington,  who  milistspiently  lie«*ame  know^ii  aa  one  of 
the  most  leanieil  anil  e\aet  botanists  of  his  day  in  thia  or  in  an^'  «Mmn- 
try.  Dr.  harliiiKt«m  says  of  his  pn-i-eptor,  ^' that  he  did  UMire  than  any 
of  his  eontem|Mir:iri<*s  in  ditfusin^r  a  tasto  for  tlie  natnral  ariimnna 
anions  the  ynnnK  >"*'»  ^lio  then  res4irted  to  that  w*h<N)K**  Healao|Hlb- 
UsIhhI  in  \^^i  'Mlie  first  A meriean  elementary  work  on  lNitany,at  l*hQa- 
ilelphia.**  It  is  rl«*ar,  then,  that  the  intluenet*  of  I'nifeMrior  Rarlun  vaa 
very  eoiisiileralile. 

The  miiint«'s  of  a  tnist4>e  meeting  liehl  April  7.  1M12,  ahoar  that  **a 
letter  wa?^  reeeiveil  from  Dr.  Harton  nN|Ueatin);  the  nae  of  one  6f  thm 
riNim^  in  tin*  Tniversity  to  deliver  his  leetures  on  natural  hiiilory  aad 
Uitany  in.**  The  reipn^st  ("vmhl  not  lie  i;rante«L  In  •inly,  1813,  l>r. 
Karton  ri'sj^ned  his  pnifessorship  of  materia  mediea.a  |ioMtion  wbirh 
d4N*s  not  ap|N*ar  to  have  iM^en  a  IhiI  of  roses,  lie  was  aiiereeded  by 
Dr.  IMiapman. 

The  following'  minute  ap|N»;ir]i  of  u  tnislee  meetinicof  November  7« 
181  r»: 


II  kettnm.  till*  Ift:iiil4tiirr  of  iVniasylTani*  liv  their  art  piweil  th<»  llHh 
Kraiit***!  !•»  tb«*  irii<«it'i'«  of  tlitu  Mi«tiliitiiiii  «iiit  f»f  (be  iu«4it<y«fliuftothc*  Htftte 
nf  tlirrt-  thi>ii»aiMl  iliiUari  fc>r  the  |iiirtMiw  tif  fOaliliiiK  thriii  t«>  iiitabllnh  a 
tbr  iinprn\i*iiiriit  nf  tin*  Srit<iiri*  nf  IkiLaiiy.  i{«*«»l%-cNl.  that  Mr.  Kawle,  Iff.  (*i 
Mr.  Kuril  In>:i  n  1111111  it ti<r  !••  rini^iiliTaiiil  rv|wrt  tb«*  iN^t  nii*tbiMliif  carrjlsf 
iiitrtitioii  of  thr  l«i:i«Utiirt*  inio  rlTrt'f.  « 

Kelttuai  V  <*.  I>^1<»*  at  a  ttusiet*  mei'tinu  Mr.  S.  i\  Ita6nes4|ue  and  Dr. 
Wjlliaiii  I*,  t*.  K.iitiiu  <itli*i<H|  tlH*mM>lve}«asraiMlidat«*>«for  thepmfeiiaor- 
sliip  iif  iiatnial  lii'^toiy  and  Im«|;iii\  in  the  Tniversity. 

At  tlir  *»:iiiie  nif«*fin;:.  (»n  tin-  nititton  of  Mr.  ICawh*.  the  tolkiwinic  wan 
Miluiiitti-d  ti>  tin-  4  ••nHJilfiatioii  <»f  tin*  ImiukI: 

/.',...'•../  Ill  •!  .  i.irultv  o|  ]»li\*ii.il  ••  ii'iif  r  ;iiiil  iiiial  «•«  oiiuiny  1h*  iuatttulMl.  tat 
t  iiii«i«l  it  l>i'  •■  ::1  «>l  l!i*  t'tiliiwiii;*  )>ritlr««4ti%Jii|M  l«l.  ii|  |l(tt.tll\  :  Jil,  uf  K«mi|iB||\  ; 
'.mi.  Ml  !••  •I"^-.  .••!•:  Mill'  r.ilii;:\  ;  lili.  i  *iiii|ijrjti\f  Aujiiiiii>  uml  fht*  Vrirrioar/ Ari- 

|».«ii.«li|i  .1*  It  riii^hl  l»f  ti>  h.i«r  a  full  i»tat«-iii«  ill  !•!  all  llir  f\ftif*,  rhmmih^mr- 
.ilU  tri  III;:**!,  vk  lilt  li  |ir*|*.ir*<l  iIk-  ^a>  i*»t  ih*-  liiolot;i«  al  »« luiiil.  ii  i^*  ilrarly  ln|M»- 
>il»ii-  uitt  .iiiY.f  liiiiif*  (if  il:i«  |i.it**'r-     It  will,  thi-f*  fuir   In*  i«ii«lcreitMMl  Ibat  uaty 

Ihr  Ui*i|r  iiiitHiit.ilil  nnr*  utr  MUmlril  ti». 
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At  the  siiino  tiiuo  :i  committtM^  Wiis  uppoiiit^Ml  t4> 4*(Hisi(l(*r  wli.it  a(*eoni- 
iiKxhUioiis  the  university  roiild  utl'onl  kucIi  iHculty. 

The  trustees  ihmvivimI  MaiN'li  10,  ISIO,  *<ii  letter  from  a  Society  of 
(reutlriiion  eallefl  the  Tabiiiet  ^>f  Seieiiees,  rehitiiif;  to  a  hotaiiieal  j^ar 
den.  It  was  referred  tu  the  eoniinittee  on  that  subject.  Mr.  Kinney 
an^l  Mr.  <ii))son  were  abided  ti>  the  couunitteeon  bt»tanieal  ^arden.^  Ou 
April  2,  the  eonnnitt^^e  was  authorized  to  solie.it  Hubsrriptions  troni  the 
.  public  toward  the  iveeoniplishnieut  of  that  end.  Nothing  having  been 
acc4Mnplish(Ml  by  meetiuji:  with  theCabinet  of  Sciences,  on  April  IG.  the 
committee  announced  that  they  had  puldished  their  applic^ition  for  aid 
in  the  public  papers.  The  trustees  at  once  resolved  to  create  a  faculty 
of  natural  sciences  and  rural  economy.  It  is  evident  throui;hout  that 
the  «;overninjjf  bi»aril  of  the  university  was  not  only  abreast  of  but 
ahead  of  the  public. 

By  order  of  the  board  the  moneys  available  for  the  Ixitanical  garden 
wcn»  to  be  put  at  interest,  subj(*rt  to  fntun*  call. 

October  4,  isis,  the  faculty  of  natural  history  was  instituted  and  the 
fi»ih>win;^  prt>f4»ssorsliips4'rejited :  First,  botany  and  horticulture;  second, 
natural  history,  in4*ludin;;  ;C(M>h)«xy,  /(N»lo;;y,  and  comparative  anatomy; 
third.  mincralo«;y  and  chemistry  as  applied  to  af;fri(*ulture  and  the  arts. 

At  the  .same  time  the  profe.sstu'ships  of  natural  history  an<l  botany 
wer«*  tlctached  from  the  medical  departn^ent  and  merged  into  the  new 
facnitv.  Horticulture  was  .siNm  removed  from  the  duties  of  the  botan- 
leal  prof«*s.Hor,  and  a  S4*parate  chair  of  comparative  anatomy  was 
cre;i4ed. 

To  fill  the.se  ph^*es  thefollowinj;rjX<^'iitlemen  were  electinl  in  l)ei'end>er, 
ism;.  William  1*.  r.  Ilarton.  >T.  i).,  professor  of  I  K>t  any;  Tharles  Tald 
well,  M.  !>.,  professor  tifinitural  hist4»ry,  including  ^e<do;^y  and  /iNih»;;y; 
Thomas  <.)ooiH*r,  M.  D.,  professor  of  minerah»^y  and  chemistry  as  ap- 
plied to  agriculture  and  arts;  Thomas  T.  Ilewson,  M.  i>.,  profess4»r  of 
comparative  anatomy. 

A  4*onnnitt(*i'  was  silso  ap|>ointed  to  provide  tem]M»rary  accommiNla 
tions  for  this  new  faculty. 

Karly  in  1H17,  i'2  acres  of ;; round  had  Ikmmi  purchased  tor  tli4*  botani 
I'al  ;rardeii.    The  i*ecord   shows  that   it  was  locateil  in  Penn  Township, 
near  the  **ranal  Uoatl,*^  and  it  was  ordered  that  enough  for  the  pur- 
|M»ses  of  the  ixarden  shouhl  be  ••fenceil  ofV." 

Meanwhile  the  «piestion  of  rtNims  for  the  fiU'ulty  was  concerning  the 
trust4'es.  That  malady  at>iH>ars  to  have  n*achtMl  a  chronic  state.  Then* 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  authorities  were  Btraitened  by  lack 
of  funds  and  that  they  wei*e  doin^  their  utmost  to  pn»vide  the  netnled 
accommodations.  S«»  far  tkn  ap|M*ars,  no  salary  was  attached  to  thes4* 
chairs,  except  possibly  what  <^ime  directly  from  the  .student  t4»  the 
teacher,  as  we  gather  fro*n  a  hint  drup|NMl  by  Prof.  Hart  on  in  a  letter 
to  the  trustees, 

it  is  hardly  to  In*  woiideriMl  at,  h<»wever,  that  the  faiMdty  wsts  l)eooiii- 
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ing  impatient.   Arcordinglr,  ve  diaooTer  that  Id  IMSPi  vtummn  VAl  Irfl 
anil  Ilewson  were  both  aBking  that  neau  be  taken  to  enable  fkfum.  to 
their  work.    Siu*li  ini|iiiriert  vere  referred  to  the  eoauai 
Strini^nt  economy  had  apparently  beo^Bw  a  neceeaitj,  and  1m  lAUk^ 
after  two  vearH*  ownemhip*  the  tnucteeft  were  oonadering  thn  pwiptictj 
of  Helling  the  gnMind  purchaaeil  for  a  botanical  gaideOy  and  the 
fiHiMor  of  botany  wan  "allowed  the  nne  of  the  yard  aonth  of  the  «Bi^ 
iiity,  an  the  Hame  im  now  inclosed,  for  the  mltivation  of  plants  tkera* 
at  hiN  own  exiiense,  daring  the  pleafture  of  the  board.''    In  1880  PmC 
Bartim*M  HuiegeAtion  that  the  chair  of  bi>tany  be  detached  fhNn  tto 
fiM^ulty  of  natnr.ll  Kciem-e  and  united  to  the  medical  fiumlty  waa  repovtod 
againHt    Three  months  later  Prof. Caldwell  resigned  hiachair  of  aatonl 
hiHtory. 

The  only  Aignn  of  life  in  the  de|iartment  of  M;ienoe  were  now  tha  np» 
pointiuent  of  «i  fomniittee  to  conftider  the  propriety  and  tha  coat  of 
ere<:ting  }i  grp«*nhouiu«  and  the  nNiaent  fn>in  the  janitor  that  ha  ba 
»IIow«nI  the  UMc  iif  l*n>f.  C4M>|ier*is  room  for  the  winter,  to 
pliintH  **h«*  had  C4»lle4*ted  to  adorn  the  groundH  and  to 
love  of  iNitany.**    Tlie  re(|ueHt  waH  granted.    The  report  of  the 
niittee  on  the  greenhouKe  waM  laid  on  the  table. 

June  .*>,  isiM,  Prof.  <*oi>|H*r  reHigne«l  the  eliair  of  mineralogj 
rliemiHtry  in  thi*  fai*nlty  of  natural  K4'ieni*e.  On  the  flmt  dfj  cif  th» 
iMiMiiing  year  tin*  4|iie.Htion  of  tilling  the  va4*ant  chaini  in  thia  IWcnlty 
upiHsirH  to  lia\i*  fN*«'«inie  one  of  more  than  ortlinar>'  importauee,  fiir  tha 
trn.Hti*ef*  orih*ri*4l  tlir  re|iiirt  of  the  committee  having  that  in  hand  to  ba 
priht«*«l.  A  fortnight  later  it  wan  renolvM  that  it  wan  ex|ie«lient  thai 
thr  vsi«*an(*M-H  should  lie  tllleil,  nml  receiving  nominutionii  waa  nuMla 
irnrt  of  thf  onliT  of  husineiM  for  the  next  meeting. 

\V«*  may  inti*r  that  inKtrurtion  had  lN*4«n  very  irregular,  aa  oa  Feb> 
ruaiv  I.  1H*JJ.  \U\  Morton  offerinl  at  a  me<*ting  of  the  tniHteaaa 
tioh  uliirli  «UH'lartH|  that  the  profcHMiirrt  of  the  faculty  of  natural 
niii'^t  il«*li\er  a  i-^MirM*  of  at  li'iiMt  ten  lecturei«  in  esu'h  year  on  aalf|arta 
riiiiiMNt«N]  Willi  tlii-ir  df*|HirtmentM,  and  that  failure  to  do  no  woaM  be 
ri*Lraiil«'«l  a^  alN|ii*:itiiig  the  chair  in  which  it  ni*rurti.     Wberenpoa  PrnC 
Itaiiiin  wiit«*<*  III  the  Uianl  that,  whilst  he  is  aware  the  reMdntfaiu 
imi  iiiiriiitiil  tor  him,  ji  \^  |ini|i««r  he  should  rm^*  he  hud  lectured  in  tl 
wiiiNi-^  Ml   jsiii.  I.SI7,  ISIS.  |s|«i,  is-jo,  isiM.  and,  further,  that  he 
n-iit -*••«!  to  ii'i fi\i»  till*  t'«-«*s  from  tin*  studriits.     The  iNitauii'al  iuatmr- 
timi  III  l*«.*l  \%.i-«  «liH4'oiitiiiiii*«|   lMTaii?M*  a  rlass  •*«itili|   not  lie  made  np^ 
III*  w.i^.  litiwt'MT.  iroMihiil  toroiitiiini*  in  tlt«*  line  of  his  duly, 

.M.iii'li  .%.  In'.'J,  Williaiii  ll>|i|Milylii^  K«Mtin;;  was  eli^'teil  prufcaaor 
ol  iiiiiii'i.iliii;\  .mil  rlii'iiiii^trv.  ami  Thoni.i*«  Say  |>ri»f«*Hi«or  of  uatuml  hia- 
till  \,  imliiiliii;:  ::«^iloi;>.  A  vimi  lain*  tlii*  tniHtifs  alhiwed  ProC  Kent* 
tiitf  1*1  toiii  M.i|.  I.oii;;^  «'\iM-ilitioii,  uhii'h  waM  to  e\|»iore  the  8t*  Fetoflv 
Ki\*  t  to  ii^  -.oiiit-1%  I'lof.  liurton.  Ill  l^:f*i,  irt  Mill  anxioua  fior 
UM'iit^  to  iii*t  !••«  tiifr  riNim. 
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Prof.  Roating*A  .servires  seeiii  to  haw  lieeii  in  ileiimud,  for  the  l)oani 
III  ISlMi  Sixain  rxcuscd  liim  tVoin  UM*turiii|<  and  allowt^d  him  to  visit  tin* 
mines  of  Mexico.  Tho  exrusi*  |ii'ol>al>ly  was  readily  ^rante<l  in  the  ab- 
sence of  students  to  te;M*h  or  money  to  pay  a  professor. 

In  all  this  (Hie  may  recognize  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  (»f  Inith 
professors  and  truster's  to  do  their  respe<*tive  duties.  The  probability 
is  there  was  no  fault  on  either  side.  It  was  simply  a  hnm-ntable  lack 
of  funds,  which  brought  failure  where  success  was  deserved. 

The  crisis,  however,  was  reached  in  March.  1S27.  It  apiM^ars  that 
no  liM'tures  had  Ihhmi  given  for  several  years  by  the  professor  of  natural 
hist«iry,iiu'lu4ling  geology,  or  by  the  professorof  comparative  anatomy, 
and  that  the  pi*otess(»r  of  l>otauy  was  then  holding  the  professorship  of 
materia  medica  in  the  newly  started  Jet1ers4»n  M«'dical  College.  All 
this  irregularity  was  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  trustiH^s,  and  a  conunit- 
tce  was  appointtnl  to  attend  to  the  matter.  There  was  no  comni«>n 
basis  for  any  andcabh'  settlement,  and  the  minutes  show  that  early  in 
ltSL'8  the  fa<*ulty  of  natural  science  was  unanimously  abolished,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  liinney. 

Now,  h«»wever,  it  appeal's  that  the  medical  fsu'ulty,  which  would  have 
no  iHjtany  while  Dr.  Bart<Mi  (M*cupied  the  chair,  hail  become  suddenly 
solicitous  alNMit  that  S4*ienee,  and,  as  a  result,  the  trustees  ree.stab- 
lished  the  chair  of  botany  in  lS2tt,  placing  it  on  the  same  f(M>ting  as  it 
was  lM*fo!v  the  institution  of  the  faculty  of  natural  science,  and  Mr. 
Sohunoii  \V.  t'onrad  was  siH*edily  chosen  to  till  it.  The  appointment 
was  probably  the  Uvst  that  could  have  b«*en  made.  Mr.  t'onrad  was, 
as  statiNl  by  one  of  his  contem|Niraries,  an  **amiiil>le  man"^  and  an  ex- 
i-elh*iit  lN»tani>t,  and  was  probably  the  earliest  to  '^attempt  in  the 
rnit«*d  States  to  group  our  plants  in  accordance  with  the  natuial 
method.** 

Ktlbits  wen*  made  in  IH:M>  to  restore  the  chair  of  comparative  anat* 
oiiiv.  but.  it  ap|»e»rs,  without  success. 

r<ir  a  brief  |N*ri(Hl  the  name  of  thi*  distinguished  Henry  t\  Kogers 
app(*ars  on  the  colh^ge  catalogue  in  coniifction  with  the  chair  of  geol- 
oi:\.  anil  <icorge  li.  WinnI,  then  one  of  the  lN*st  known  of  American 
pli>'^ician>  and  holding  the  chair  of  materia  medica  in  the  medical  fac- 
ult\.  announced  for  a  single  year  that  In'sides  his  i-abinet  there  was  a 
ron^'rvatory  tVoiii  which  are  exhibiteil,  in  the  fresh  and  growing  .state, 
tli«>  initixe  and  exotic  nuNlicinal  plaiii.s. 

In  the  i-atahigue  for   LVMI-Til,  on  the  same  page  with  the  faculty  of 
aits,  is  a  list  «»f  the  ** lu'ofessors  not  memlNM's  of  the  faciiltv  of  arts.*' 
Among  tluMii  Samuel  S.  Ilahleman,  A.  M.,  is  prolessiir  of  natural  his 
toi>.     Tmbably  the  country  has  priNliiced  few  more  learned  men  than 
h.-. 

rhaih-s  H.  Trego,  who  sustaiiH^I  a  long  and  honored  relation  to  the 
iiiiiversily.  first  ap|iears  as  a  **  professor  nut  a  memlier  of  the  faculty  of 
arts  "  ill  couneetiuii  with  miuerahigy  and  ge4dogy. 


■•'   .- 
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.loM*i»|i  I>*ifly  liegsiii  his  illiiHtriuiiM  irarevr  in  Um  UuiTvniijr  of  FaB- 
hyiviiiita  ill  Is.Vi-.'Vl,  ainl  in  the  y«^r  foUowiug  ProfiMHir  Twfgo  added 
|mlsH»uto]4iKy  Up  the  diitiPH  of  hiA  c-hair  in  the  new  Depnitaoit  of 
Mini's. 

The  I>r|i:iHiiipnt  of  Minen,  ArUi,  and  MannfiM^tnraa beeaaa  to  IMi-M 
thi*  rollfK«*  «»t'  AKrirnltnre,  Mine8,  \tV^  and  Mechanie  Artii  aM 
th«f  H4M*iiv4*  rliani*eA  for  the  dein^*  of  B.  8.  we  And  apeeUed  two 
in  |di>  ^^iiilo^y  and  nalnral  hiKtur>'. 

ThiiH  far  but  little  eaoie  of  all  the  effort:!  tovrealeaoounaio 
hiritiiry.    Tlifit*  in  Mimiethiu^  alnioAt  imthetie  in  the  reileratBd 
uiuile  by  tlir  truKU*eH.    Baftiinl  in  one  direcTtion  they  i 
ill  uiiotlier;  now  endeavoriiifc  to  enliMt  interent  and 
ihiH  iiaiiMs  :iK»iii  under  that,  but  with  disapiNiintment  i 
Hnlt.     \\v  fan.  hciwever,  nei'  that  the  Miii*eeaHfnl  foiveii 
and  that  a  tav«irabk^  n*Ault  wan  but  a  quc»8tion  of  tiflie.    H  Ib 
wliih*.  liiiw«'\i*r,  to  foliate  all  them?  failunsh,  becanse  tlicy 
tlieiu  U'MS4iiisot'eiiroura|?enM*nt  toother  often  diiiap|NMBted 

Im'W  nifii  of  his  time  were  more  fully  aware  of  the 
our  sy*«teiu  of  iiiiilical  e<lunition  than  Prof.  Oeorge  B.  Wood.    Ho 
not  only  u  I.m*,  but  he  waM  wealthy  and  generoua.     In  the 
isifc'MMi  ttie  auxiliary  faculty  of  incdirine  tlntt  appeara. 
lanilty  of  tlve  riM'«Mved  for  a  i*oiirM*  of  thirty-five  lei'tBrea  IkB  OBBiOf 

Ah  or^aiii/rd  by  l>r.  \V410d,  it  Mt4NNl  thua:  llarriMOD  AUeBt !!•  &» ffO 
ffsMM  of  /jMilouy  and  eoni|mnitive  anatoinj*;  H.  i\  Wood,  II.  BLy  pio 
t«*sMirof  biitaiiy:  F.  V.  Ilaydeu,  M.  n.,  profeaaor  of  geoloiar  aod 
alo^y:  llniry  llartshome,  M.  I>..  profejwor  of  hyicieiie;  Johft  & 
M.  !>.,  |ir«»f«'*«H4ir  of  iiieiliral  jnrisiliction  and  tosiefikigy. 

The  foiiiidri  imt  only  i'are«l  for  thin  faenlty  during  Uii  1111% 
\mIinI    tor  It  III  his  hiM  will,  when*  he  expresMeH  himself  thoar 

It  I*  iii\  «lt"*Mr  tli:it  »:nit  la«  iiltv  :iiiil  pr»fi*^*MirH||i|Mi  filiall  !•« 
li«lit-*l :   riirr«tnii*.  f*ii  lliiii  |ini-|Mi^*  I  n'wv  bimI  lMH|nralli  iiuto  tlir 
\*i«iivtil  lViiii<*\hiiiiia  Kifty  Tliiin«*Aiitl  Ihilliirn.  iu  tniHl.  to  In*  kr|it 
III  uiiMiiiil  t*\\\n.  lit^t  iiiurtcaK*-**.  •*!  lu  tli«*  i«Mii«  of  tin-  Tily  nf  fhlladrlffci^  ol  tto 
M.iic  III   l*iMiii«\  h  ttiii:i.  «*r  iif  th«*  riiit«-«l  Stuti-^. 

IM.  WiunI  inii^iii/fil  that  the  salary  was  a  iiieai;«*r one  and  opMloVf 
s|Hritiri|  t1i;it  **Hii«  h  <«alari«*«>  hIII  In*  111  addition  tii  any  feeii  Ihot  wukj 

Im-  |i.iii1    b\    till-  fillplN.** 

I  Ik'  \%i»iU  «l<>io'  ami  tin*  spirit  awakfiMNi  by  this  facility  todtoobope 
loi  hIiU  lN*tf«r  fliiii;:^  It  at  lea^t  niii(iiii*«l  the  lielief  that  FhHadriphi  ■ 
iiii;:lii  «»«iini- «l.i\  liavf  a  pmiNMly  etiuip|»(i|  rM'hool  of  nataral  ■BJoooe. 

I.I  ii;:(li«  tiiK^  flit*  iii«n|i«;i1  rontvM*  raiiMNl  «oiitlirt  betweoB  i(  aod  the 
.oi\tli.«r>  MiiiiM*  .i<«  tti  hoiii>  a\ailablf  for  liiHtriietioii.  To  obTialr  tliin 
ami  .iIh«i  III  iiitiiM|iti-«*  the  iiatiiial  M-iemes  into  the  work  of  tlw  ^dlfft 
.1  I'liiiiM-  pir|i.iiatory  to  iiie«li«*iiie  was  annonn«*eil  in  tlie  ratalogoe  for 
iNvj  .<%(.    Stihliii!^  ronteinplatiiii;  nitt|ii*al  study  were  allowed  to 
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this  course  at  thr  end  of  tlie  .s4)|)hoinorr  year,  and  by  <iniission  of  eer- 
tain  hranrlies  have  time  to  ^ives]UM*ia1  attention  to  rheniistry.  physies, 
l>1iysioh>[;y.  /.oiUo^y,  and  lK)tany  without  destroying;  their  <*han4*e  lor  a 
ile^rn-e.  There  was  lait  little  liope  tor  a  <*tiurs<»  ot'  this  eharat'ter  at 
that  time.  The  ohl  4]uestioit  of  eontlietin^  hours  ahme  presented  insu- 
\H  i;iMe  dilheidties  with  the  limited  teaehin^  foree  available. 

About  this  time  Ih*.  lloHM'e  Jayne,  a  ^raduat^Mif  lM>th  the  literary  and 
medical  departmeiUs  of  the  l-niversity  of  IN^nnsylvania,  went  abroail 
tor  stiidv  and  devoted  several  vears  to  examination  of  the  most  eele- 
brated  lalHiratories  of  the  old  worhl.  He  hail  fully  measured  the  need 
in  Philadelphia  of  a  well-«H)uipp(Hl  biohi^ieal  selnniK  separate  and  dis- 
tinet  tVom  any  titlier,  and  all  other  depart nn'Uts,  or,  if  in  ass<N'iation 
with  any  other,  then  on  sueh  terms  that  the  inde|M'ndenre  of  its  instrue- 
tiiMi  wouM  not  lMM'ndan;;ered.  He  ;;ave  himself  to  the  task  «»f  develop- 
in;;:  the  selHNil  and.  Iar;rely  aided  it  tinaneially  himsi'lf,  and  Provost 
Pepp4>r  joined  heartily  in  the  movement,  subsrribin;;  hims(*1f  ^rMKNl. 
The  contributions  nnide  by  Dr.  .layne,  personally,  at  that  time  and  sub- 
sequently, have  nt»t  lH»en  h'ss  than  ^.^MMMMK  .Vnother  fa4*tor  must  1m« 
menti«m«d  here.  In  the  latter  part  of  |SS:i  Prof.  Harrison  AUen  raited 
attention  to  our  shorteomin;^s  in  the  matter  of  education  of  women  by 
an  atlmirable  artiele  in  The  American  (then  pubUshed  in  Philadel]>hia). 
It  eame  n]Nin  theeiti/ens  with  the  foree  of  a  surprise.  The  Philadelphia 
A4-a<lemy  of  Natural  Srienres.  in  it^  lonj;  and  admirable  ean»or,  which 
happily  still  continues,  was  sup]M»sed  to  be  all-sutlicient  for  seieiititic  in* 
^truetion.  Its  function  the  public  ap]NNirs  to  have  misunderstiNNl.  Its 
services  t4»  si*i«-nce  ha<1  Imvu  and  are  vast,  but  its  le^itimat<'  wiu'k  IkmI 
biM'u  original  inv4'sti;;atii»n  4>r,  at  most,  trainin;;  tin*  few  sp<N'i:dly  <'n- 
d«»\\e4l  yiHith  who  W4*n*  d4'stin«'«l  tn  beeom<'  naturalists.  i*v«*n  in  lack  (»t 
syst«'m;itic  training;.  The  p'ucral  S4'ientiti<'  instnn'ti<»n  in  classics  and 
by  su|N'r\i*^«'4l  lalNU'atiay  woi  k  r«Mnain4'd  f4>r  the  bi«»Io:;i4*al  scIhniI  to  do. 
Fnitlierm(»re.  nn4ler  tli«*  inspiration  of  thco4*casi«in  it  was  declared  by  the 
pnbJH'  aii<I  asM*nt4>4l  t4»  by  the  truste«*s  that  this  instrui'tiou  shouhl  be 
tor  iMith  si'xes  alik4'.  It  was  to  rais*-  a  |M'rtected  syst4'ni  4»f  edu<*ation, 
dillereiit  fi'«»m,  but  eipnil  in  value  t«i,  tin*  <M'«linai'\  4'4)llc;;4*  course:  not 
HI  op]»4isition  t«)  the  latter,  but  in  sympathy  with  and  parallel  t4)it.  It 
waN  to  allow  youth  of  (JitVerent  pi*e«li lections  a  4*hoic4'  iN'twei'U  two 
•'ipially  \aliiable  Miicn  of  mental  training  and  S4)  to  educate  by  one 
method  tlniM'  wh«i  «l«*4*lin4-d  to  be  «Mlu«'ate4l  by  an«ithcr. 

The  n4'W  s«diiN»l  opentMl  l>i*rfndier  I,  ISS|,  with  an  aiblrevs  by  IM*of. 
II.iiMs«in  Alh'U,  atter  Provost  P«*p|N'r  in  his  usual  clear  nuinner  had  de- 
tint-d  the  puriMis«*  «if  thi*  nii*i*tin;;.     Teachin;r  be;:an  at  once. 

Thr  ftivuUt/  and  nrhtml  an  at  firttt  nnftnti:rti. 

William  lVp|ier,  M.  I>.,  Li..  i>..  provost  of  the  I'niversity  and  e\  ofth-io 
]»reNi«lent  of  the  faculty:  J<iseph  l.ie<|y,  m.  d..  i.l.  n.,  pr4)fessor  of  ziNiio^y 
and  «lir<N*tor  of  the  (M*Ii(n»1;  tloM^ph  T.  HothnN'k,  M.  n..  li.  s.,  professor 
of  iHit^my ;  Uoracv  Jayue,  M.  D.,  u.  A.,  prufestMir  of  verti*brati*  nuK\iU> 
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'M  f»«^  Um;:  ^v  ::::5/#  «  mI«-«  Imi»  a  krtarr  rami 

•^ai**-  ^/^,     A  ^n^^thtm*^  i«  «iriiiii*^«^  wHk  nap  «#  tkr 

tffftd  ftirfji^lM**  tflniiMkitft  ttat#iiaJ  liM-  rLuf^  v<«fc«    CIh  tto 

air*r  tk»^  f*mmi*^  t0f  tb**  i^rtrfeMifin^.  ii#'%'rrail  fytrtal  labot  rti  iWb  the 

li)fr«/>.  and  tlf#'  bTffttriaA.  Itf-«4«k«  vbirh  tbr  ludU 

y»i#«l  f«#r  f  li**  iiffK'lwi«>  «^  a  niiiN^tiai  *4  trnmumir  birtaay.    la  the 

t*0Hu»^  for  ^ffifnnj!  aiid  iiHMcirfiii;:  WMlerukl*  aad  a  vefl-figMedy 

liMtf'  iu^m^thUU  r«ifi»i  Air  tbi-  Mad«-nt#s  cootainiai;  alao  iluatta 

««ffkfit;;  ''loUiiii;;.  Mr. 

If  wii«»  fi«ii«rj  i|j%f-o%i'r*^  f  biif  nifirf  t^imv*^  va^  rKfoirrd.  aad  ia  ta«  «r 
flir««'  >i*ar«  fruui  tli«'  ilMtf*  of  i^fieiiitic.  a  tfaini  ^Ujr>\  iaiperatiTO^ 
fiitfti<l«'«l.  «.«i*  ;i<l<l«^l.  Tfai*^  roffitaiDfil  a  labiiraftfpr}*. HI  frrthiai;  faj 
wmIi'.  4imI  m'\«'|i  »iffiiall«T  rvHMiiN  d«'vot«^l  t4»  fi|ierial  |Wir|ioafa,  Every  aA- 
fi'tifioii  «i;iM  ;:i\«*ri  Ut  M^'Ur^  flH*  Im-m  siiid  iiMitit  ligbL 

Fririii  fli«'  otiffW'f  It  yram  dHtrifiiiM-fl  that  «w*b  fitadent  ahualdkftma 
ifMn|fkt«*  wiiikiiiic  outfit  oflii^  own.  for  «hN:b  bei«boaM  make  a 
III  HMiiK-y,  rit'«'i|it.  and  In*  h«'ld  r«'M|ioitHtlile.  ThiH  rale  baabrea 
oiM,  ««i  fhiir  SI  foiii|i«MifMl  and  «i  Mimpli*  iiiicmfufpiieand  afnil 
««f  rlii'iiiiiMlM.  f«'f»t  tii>N*M.  i*fi-„  M  ill  tJi«*  private  rIoHet  of  every 
iifiHkiif.  Ir  may  lie  addi-d  flisit  fhi're  waM  a  dfMihle  pnrpowe  ia  tfcie; 
Fiiar.  to  M'i'iiri*  till*  hirK<'*«t  sidvaittaK'*  to  the  student  while  at  aarfc,  to 
I'liifiiir «!};••  in\f'>*ti;;2ition  iiiif  of  r^illefri*  hourn.  and,  Mtiitid,  to  taarll  htm 
till*  rar«'  of  inMfiiiiiH'nlH  li\  tnukin^  him  H'SfiOnMhle  fi»r  tbeaL  It  ai^ 
\h'  ridimifi  iliiit  the  plan  har« »4i*iimplirtliefl  all  that  waM  inteiMled.  It  ia 
rarni'd  Mif'iu  that  nofhintf  will  In*  re<*i*ived  from  the  Htiident  at  tlieead 
of  th«*  t«Mtii.  iiiiiil  it  if«  tnn|N*<'fi-<iaiid  found  to  In* rh'atii  and  in  Kartafinrtoiy 
roiiflitioii.  If  It  in  not,  u  Miin  HiiAlrii-nf  to  make^MNl  the  i-miaeqoeaeea 
of  iii«i;li<it  ut  roii^h  ii<«af(c*  in  d«Nliirf<Ml  fmm  hin  defiiiMtf.  In  lio  caae  ia 
.1  had  roiiqioiiiid  Miiri-oiMM>|N'  fiirniHlml.  Tlie  |Niwerrt  raufTP  fkvai  •Ml  to 
l,«NNi  di.imi*ii'i«. and  nhurp  drtlnition  fif  tin*  optirul  |iarta i if  eaidi  micaa- 
^o|M*  ii* « iiirtiilly  i'oiiMch*re4l.  Thi*  fart  that  the  yearly  damafte  to  tW 
iii-iMiiiiiMit^  !•*  ••niall  I**  l'(nn|  I'vidiMiit*  of  tin*  «-ari*  taken  l»v  the  atudeat 

.liiil  .iNii  nt  tin-  •«klll   .iri|mif4|  III  nr^lllff  fh<Mli. 

Ilif  Ih»i«iim«iiI  ;:aii|<-]i.  hii  |uii^  aiitii-ipati*«l,  ha^  iNfti  iit  length 
Mirtiii-il.      \  ri»ii*ii<i«*ialil<'  aiea  ha.H  lH*«'n  M^t  afuirt  for  it.     A 
tiihil.  «li'ii\«il  tiniii  thi*  4'?«tati*  of  till*  lati>  lir.  fMiirp*  It.  Wotid,  ia  avail 
.ihti   till  it<«  mipiNiit,  and  It  alreatly  rontaiiiH  a  i^oiiKiilerahle  nnniber  of 
i.iif  .Hill  «!• -ii.ilttr  plaiifH.     It  iH  r4iiitiih*iitly  liot»e«l  that  the  ctNaiaft 
>iiii  will  I tii«-i*  iioti'woitli)  .iddition««  to  tilt*  plaiifH  alreaily  gfovinfc 

lIlI'M 

Mm-  tit'iJii^M  .iI  fMliiml  nitnat  ltr«>i  iiit«'iide«l  to  liirnii^h  auitable  piap- 
ai  at  loll  toi  iliiiMMuiiteiupUtiiiKtlivMudyof  intHltctue.    Thia  vae  liMl^jr 

»  CMttUiiuatiuu  o(  tliQ  Um  ^bieli  n  few  yean  Mrlter  liad 
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prcHsioii  ill  II  lik«»  roiirst*  in  thr  Towiir  sritMititir  s(*h<Ni]  of  the  I'liiver- 
sity,  which  roiirsr  liail  lxM*n  silNilished  whrii  thf  )Hoh)f:ci(*al  s4*h<Nil  whh 
opnicH.  It  was  also  ho]H.Ml  that  it  iiii^^ht  iii(lnr<«  a  considerubh' nuin- 
hrr  who  did  not  d(*sirr  a  ri'pihir  (*olh*;;iat«*  ^duration  to  add  sonifthin^ 
to  th«Mr  traiiiin;;  iK't'orr  thrv  roniinniciMl  th<*  avtK'ations  whifh  thry  had 
srh'rtnl.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  thrsi'  rcasonablr  4*\|KM*tations  havr  hrvu 
IninihMl. 

Orij^inal  investigations  ait*  now  Iirin;;  madr  liy  ri^ht  advanred 
>tiiih'nt<^  whirh  ])rt)niis4'  ini)Nirtant  econoniir  and  srirntitir  rcsnlts. 
Thnr  is  alnindant  <*vidrnrt*  that  this  rhiss  <d*  students  will  inm'asc 
vcar  bv  year  and  that  the  Inolouical  si'Ikn)!  of  thr  I'liivcrsitv  ot'  Prnn- 
syhania  will  add  its  share  t(»  the  knowled;;e  of  the  world. 

Without  (*ndownient  and  uith  no  settled  means  of  supiNitt,  trustmi:: 
wholly  u]Nin  tin*  puhlie  demand  for  hiolo^ieal  instruetion  to  furnish  the 
means  of  iMUiduetin^  the  S4*h<NiK  it  was  found  at  lirst  imjirai'tirahle  to 
insist  tbrentranee  to  the  selnwd  on  an  examination  as  hi|;h  even  as 
that  rt*i|uired  for  admission  to  the  freslnneii  year  of  our  ordinary 
.Xmei'iran  eo]]e<;4'.  Nf*itlier  <*ould  we  ho|N'  to  retain  the  majority  of  the 
students  tor  nau'e  than  two  yearn,  llenee  no  de^i^ree  was  or  eould  he 
^i\en  undtT  the  eireumstanees.  The  studiMit  who  passed  his  final  ex- 
amination at  the  end  of  his  two-year  eours<'  was  simply  awarded  a 
eerlilU'ate. 

In  ISOi:  a  further  advanee  was  ma<le  wheiuon  re<*ommendation  of  the* 
niediral  faeulty,  the  hoard  of  trustees  voted  that  students  who  have 
takt'ii  in  their  (*idle;;e  eourse  instruetion  in  biology  and  kindreil  sub- 
jeris  ei|uivalcnt  to  that  ;riven  in  the  t4»n-year  eoursi*  preparatory  to 
niedieine,  and  have  reeeived  the  baehelor*stle^ree,  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  siN'oud  year  of  the  new  requiriMl  four-year  eourw»  in  nu'dieine. 

MA  MM  AM  AN    ANA  l<  »M  Y.  — I'llMK.    llOKAf  i:    -tAYNK. 

This  eours4'  teaehes  the  exai-t  anatomy  of  one  tyjiical  mammal  a*id 
the  uKNles  of  disM'i'tion.  The  >k(*leton  is  the  first  part  stmlied.  that 
f»f  the  rat  iN'in^  made  the  basis«  tlmuuh  when  typieal  struetures  are 
not  well  shown  by  it  rts'ourse  is  had  to  other  s|N*(*ies. 

Kaeh  student  is  suppH4*il  with  a  eoniph'te.  disartirulated  skeleton  of 
the  rat  and  has  aeeess  to  the  lar^e  eolIiN'tion  of  artieulated  skeletons 
and  ^peeial  preparations  illusiratin;:  osteology. 

l-*rom  the  skeleton  of  the  eat  the  stud<'nt  turns  to  the  mus4*Ies.  ilis 
s«M'tiuu  tlii'sf  and  subsiMpiently  the  visitM*a.  arteries,  veins,  anil  nerves. 
I'onsithM'ation  iif  the  eentral  nervous  system  is  lefl  to  tin*  last.  Kx- 
]»lanatfM'y  l<*«*tures  on  pr«*paration  and  presiTvafion  of  anatomit-al  ma 
trrial.  jin'eautions  insufin«;  eleanliness  and  aeeuraey,  ami  the  ;:eneral 
details  of  disstftion  are  ^iven  befoiv  work  is  be|r|||i.  S|>«M'ial  explana- 
tion precedes  all  s|N*eial  study. 

LtH'turtfs.  liitNinitory  work,  iwaniinatitMit*,  and  frti|uiMit  •*i|uizx<^'' 


tu 
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'A^.njrH     Jt  '  k^   •mritma^  'ATM  Kl 

'JV^  ;*s»^   TJb-.  u«i^  ^fmt\^^^\  lW''«#4fc  ra 

^^i^\3$t    ;«t?»^i'i//fi    «•   '^  t-smr*^   fnWi  t«*  tW  r«iMi| 
^^i   4|4'i  f'/  'h«    .rjfluni*^  of   ttM^U«  of  lifp*  «|MMi 

III*  $fi»    fro;,'.  f#'rr;ii|#iii.  «i*'l  (#if«l  At*'  MudiML    Anplr 
o«#4*«  «l  au»\  ^*00\  'Ji4;rrattf*  ^mI  tt<«i«iH»  zrr  ^t  luiivK    1W 
'It  t«#rffr*  t'^h  «*^k  flir'#ti|rlMMic  til*' M«ir«ii«|  tenn. 

Tl«#'  •'f^itfd  jfi  «offiff6«raifi%#*  «»«ti-'>l«»s:v  iiuiH-4«f  tlM* 
•#•-«  ;«ifM'  <ff  t)«#-  ;«ifti Ml>4fM-tf-  fif  illu*tr««ti%'**  niat<Tuil»  in  thm 
**AU-rti*m  I*   iM-ii  III  iimi|»M#-  »rli«-jil»tofl   •k«4etoiiiip  ia 
fn  »li«i«  -fi«ni-i4i «  hAtiit'tfr*,  4riil  ill  M«n«-«  of  «kall4  aKMUited  vitll 
■iifiM'tif  )*«#ii«'  A#i|Mf at#^l.  ImiI  III  rHMtMf  |io«itiou.    Tbtvr  an  la 
4  irr*-'<t   .•i-i'iiriifil;itii»ii  «if  ilinatiK-iilMtMl   i^kflt-Uiiifk  and 
\m  I  III*  «tiMl«-ift  i«  •iii|»|ifr«tf'<l  to  Im*  faiiiflijir  «itli  aitataajr 
iIm  ^  tii.ij  iii«iiiirtioii  I*  ;ri\<'ii  li\  itifoniuftJ  talk*  ilnriny  Mm 

lh«'  H/ffik. 

•  •ttifflii;ii<   -iiifli'iil-  iiM>  li.i\«*  siilvaiii'Ml  mirk  iu  %'erlrliM 
••i*\.    'lilt- I*  .iil.i|»ti'il  lo  ili#'  <t|ii-<'iiil  iMiilft  of  tlM«  iiMli%'idaal 
|i«-iiil  •  tijHtii  III**  iiMM  |iM«|ittr«ilioii  iiiicl  fKirtly  alMi  on  iIm*  Itiieof 

1*lll<ll    III!     |il'f|l--'Ui|    |||;|\    llllllM'lf  Ih*  f||};M|:4*«l   Ut   tllf  tillM*. 


4*    •fi»«l       «M<    I'ln^HiKM.t     itl      |-|«N|»  l-II'll  .     l»||.|.|«l|     |-«t«MIJ.    Wll 


I  III*   Uiiiiin    I*   wliulli    froiii  |»Liiili«  himI   I»>    rifM'ii mental 
rt«H»k-*  .III   nnU  iiM'il  loi  iff'i'ifiM'i*.    TIh*  ^tiifli'iit  liiiiMlkw aad 
iIm  iImii/  it-iii      r«>  ih«*  iiM'  (if  '•itii|ilf' mill  roiniNfiiiMl  uiN*niiini|iQa 
\if|ifi  ifii  I  .M  ti  |iii|iil.  fill-  hiui'i  .!•«  ufll  HH  iIm*  liitflu'r  fi»rtiiH  «if  |ilaiiit  li 

.III     -iili|i  I  fi  i|    III  «  .It  it  til  I'X;!!!!!  Mill  Mil   ;|lll|   .<*tl|l|\  . 

I  III    ill  Ml  ti  III   |i.iit*  mI    Ihr  |»l.i|it    .Iff   i-oll*»i«|i*li-«|   at  iMlf  .lllfl  till*  iMiaii 

tiiiii   Hi  flu   til  -I  \i.ii  fmiii  thii't-  imiiii**  nf  \ii*u  :   fliat  of  fi*nn  minitiiImkI 

ii/\         ^rilMlMli        .•M.ltMlll\     .    .Ilt(|    ll-l*      hllirlllMI    . 

Ill  flu-  ••••fiiiil  \i.ir  ttir  **tiii|i'iit  laki'?«  .1  inai'tit'al  <*oiin«^  in  iiImu 
.iii.ifiiiii\  lilt*  M|i«-iii«  infli  a  iiiM^i  laii-t'iil  ■«(iiil\  of  iIm*  livin|c  plan 
It'll  iiikIi  I    \.ii\iii;;  *iiiiiliiiiiii*«.    TIm*  ilit1«*ri'iit  MihMuiireM  ami  tiMcme' 

ail    I  •iii-inti  II  il    III   ili'taij.     Till'   ••>«ti*iiin  of    li•^H||t•^  ill   tlir  niot«  MrM 

ti.iM  ■   il(i%%iii.  .iiiil  friiif  (fo|{«*tli«*i  %iith  MiiiHi  »tu*iition  t»  their  Aiiic 
tloh-   I  Mii«*iiiiiii'  fill*  hrnt  half  of  tiiii*  yi*arV  vork. 


t 
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If  tlio  Httidont  wihIm's  lo  continue  in  botany  durin;;  the  third  year 
he  may  pursue  a  eoursi'  of  lnl»oratory  work  in  phmt  pliysiolo^^y.  The 
inrthod  foUoweil  is  liy  dividing;  the  suhjt'i't  befon'.  th<*  <  Ias8  into  pai*t.s 
and  portioniii;;  these  out  to  tlie  dif!<Tent  mendMM'H.  In  (his  way  the 
suhjtM-t  f»f  ^xrrniination,  whidi  is  now  In^fore  the  elass.  lias  In^en  M»pa- 
rated  iido — 

{ti)  The  i»ioh>;:y  of  the  se<Ml,  wliieh  invites  a  earefnl  study  of  all  the 
parts  considered  in  relation  to  eiK'h  other  and  also  to  all  the  different 
\tfiiial  conditions  whieh  may  arise  in  its  development. 

.A'.  The  changes  in  form  of  the  parts  of  the  sit'd  during;  p'rmination, 
with  rea.Hoiis  tor  the  sann*. 

ir)  Thi>  ehemieal  ehanp\s  in  the  seed  during  get ndnation,  with  the 
transfer  and  ap])ro]»riation  of  tin*  focxl  materials  when  and  where  growth 
is  takiii;:  place. 

\ti)  The  absorption  of  water  by  the  s«»ed. 

it)  The  absorption  and  exeivtimi  of  gases  by  the  si^imI,  and  measure- 
ment of  the  same. 

i/*)  The  tem|H*raturi  of  the  seed  during  gerndmition  considered  in 
I  elation  to  normal  and  intramohvulai  respiration,  etc. 

Kacli  student  (*onsiders  oiu'  of  these  topics,  making  such  e\]HM*i!nents 
with  living  se<Kls  as  to  denumstrate  the  |N)ints  under  consideration. 
After  having  worked  the  whole  subject  over  he  ]>i*esent8  his  conelusions, 
illnstrated  with  his  ex|HTiments,  to  the  elass.  The  professor  iii  charge 
comments  on  both  the  results  and  the  nu'thoil  of  prosenting  them,  ail- 
ling  any  new  nuit«*rial  which  nniy  have  Ihm'Ii  neglei'tod  by  the  student. 

In  this  way  much  gnniml  can  be  gone  over  with  satisfaction  to  all 
concerm*d.     The  othiM'  subjiH'ts  are  Htudied  in  the  ssime  manner. 

*V'«1i:M\rh      \M»    K«  oNiiMie    llnr.WV.  — l*UoK.  .1.  T.  ititrilKiMK. 

Thi>  lH»gins  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  year,  and.  as  the  work  is  I'on- 
iim*d  to  the  flowering  and  the  higher  (si>-ca  I  led)  fh>werless  i^lants.  (irayV 
Manual  of  Hotany  is  us4*il  in  connection  with  the  abundant  material 
fiirniHhed  f<ir  analvtical  work. 

The  stud«*nt  is  nnide  aware  that  naming  a  plant  l>otaiiically  is  oidy  a 
nu'ans  to  an  entl,  the  real  obji^t  l>eing,  first,  ti»  enable  him  to  avail 
himself  of  the  liteniture  connected  with  the  plant  and  t<i  designate  it 
l»,\  such  a  name  as  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  plant  he  is  s|N*akiiig 
«ir  writing  of.  :ind,  in  the  s<*cond  place,  to  lead  him  to  a  recognition  of 
tin*  plant*s  plac4'  in  the  vegetabh^  kingdom,  as  a  diHluction  thun  an 
.is4-eitainetl  structure.  It  is  worthy  of  note  hen*  that  there  is  a  faulty 
tendency  in  many  places  toconsider  iNitany  almost  wholly  from  the  de- 
\e|npmenf  tif  the  individual,  leaving  the  evolution  of  s|H*4*ies  and  their 
iilatitui  to  each  other  in  the  Ymckground.  This  is  to  be  depnvatcNl,  if 
tnr  no  4  it  her  reason  than  lN*eause  in  our  country  the  most  iinporUint 
iMitanieal  work  to  U«  done  is,  first  of  all,  to  des<Til>e  and  mime  what 
plants  we  have,  and  to  do  this  a  geneitition  at  least  of  traiiUNl  syste- 
11S« 
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iit;iti<»ts  will  yi-t  Im*  nM|iiJri*fl.    Tm  ii«*^1o4't  sysfemsitie  liotatiy  al  this  jiinr- 
fim*  for  till*  stiidv  lit*  ihdiviihial  plants  wholly  wonlil  be  like  :in   at 
t«'ni|it  f«i^tiicly  |i1iilt)lii^y  iM't'nrr  thi*  I'orinatifHi  of  a  lexiiiiti. 

Ttii*  tii>r  uiiik  of  tilt*  stihlnit  in  this  dc'partment  i8  to  ntntly  ttit* 
•^|M-<-ii*>,  a-«  ;iii  •iu;;ri*(;at«*  «»f  inilivldiials:  sim'immI.  to  iiinsider  the  ^rniis 
a?«  an  a^^c^faii*  of  n*hit«Ml  s]MM*ii*s:  third,  to  study  ^nera  as  roust i- 
Hiring  (iidi-rs,  «-tr.  In  this  way  an  idi*a  of  flu*  natnnil  isnmpiii^  «>f 
plants  is  i»l»tain<Ml.  to;:fthi*r  uitli  sona*  roiK'i'ption  iif  tin*  rehitive  valite 
of  tin*  ditfcrt'iit  |Hiint>  of  strurfnii'.  Kxa«'t  written  desc'riptions  nf 
plants  are  aNn  i«*«piiii'd.  not  only  as  a  tt*Nt  of  u hat  theHtiulent  ui'tiially 
ha*«  M-iMi.  hilt  a*«  an  inrrntivi*  t4>  Mill  rIoM-r  ol»M*rvation.  SisL  h«»un« 
i-ai*h  wiM'k  an*  ;:i\i'ii  t^i  tin*  wnik  in  this  d«-puttnient. 

In  tin*  lattri  half  of  th«*  s«>«-ond  \<'ar  thr  stmlcnt  nnivd4*4*ide  lH*tw-«*«*ti 
the  jsnralh'd)  tlf»\M*ilr.sH  phiiits  and  «*riHioiiiir  Initany. 

Tilt*  ini'tJMMU  of  >fu<l\  of  the  thi\viTh*s<i  plants  an*  innrh  the  siuiie  a* 
in  the  uoik  ot'  the  liist   xrar.  niakiii;:  alh»\van<'i-  of  riiiirse  for  iliflei 
riM't-H  inlaTfiit  in  the  >iit»i«*«'ts  and.  further,  for  the  lark  of  suitable  text 
iMHik'i  in  a  hii'i:«'  pMrtinn  of  the  li«*ld  i-o\(Mi*d. 

liriiiiiiiitir  lMitaii,\  ailnii1*«  of  di\isi(»n  at-roidin;;  (o  the  s)HH*isil  idijcH't 
Tli*'  stmlriit  nta\  hav«*  in  vifw.  If  he  4-tint(*ntplates  nie^lieal  stncly.it 
i>  nt  riMirNi*  fihxiniiN  that  the  ;:ii-atrr  iNniioii  of  hi-«  limited  tiuii*  itliimM 
hr  i|fMtt«il  til  i»ur  native  ii*iiii*i|ial  plant<«:  it.  mi  thr  other  hanil,  hr  in 
«  hii«**«  to  a  ni(M')i:iiiii-al  earroi.  tin*  strtii-tnie  of  onr  ditVerent  s|MH*ieik  ••( 
uiNid  niti^t  !iH»t«-  iiiMilv  ronri'rn  him:  i»r  if  h«*  lian  a  nnTeaiitile  life 
III  \ii-\\.  thr  hliri  jiiil  the  siairh  ppNtiirin;;  plants  wonhl  niitiimily  in- 
t«-i«"-t  liiiii  iiioNr. 

It  I'H  iif  i-iHiiof  f-l«Mi  that  no  snrli  roiiis«>  of  iNitaiiical  stuily  :u«  cimi1«| 
tu-  loiiilndtd  111  t\\M  \iMi>  \«ii!ild  Im*  other  than  4'Ienientarv  in  it«  c*lmr 
aiiei.     A  rliiid  ••!   •'\«-ii  a  foiiiih  y«*ai  eoiilil  1h*  taken  with  ail vanta;*!* 
Ill  the  !i|mIii-ii  .il  ni-IhhiI.     W  liiNt  the  institution  i*«  ainpU  i*i|nip|Bi««l  f<»r 

;id\  .1111  III  )•••!. Hill  al  te.iehiiiu' Hi  nio*«t  dire*  tioii<H.  il  >tij|  laeks  ilU|NirtMlit 

t.n  iliiii  H  till  tlie  >tiid>  i>(  rh«'  life  lii-«T«ir\  of  the  h)\M-i  plants.     This  ile 
iii.tiiil   I't  iKiir-^f  w  il)   NiMiii   lie  iiirT.  loi  it  i<  iiieiineei\  able  that  a  Hehl  nf 
siii  h  \.i^T   jir.itTir.il  iiiipiii t.ihi  I-  to  the  a;:rieiil( 111 i*«t.  the  fniil  ;:ruwt*r. 

.Hid  thi'  !|i>l  t|i  nlTllI  lot   **l|i»lllit   leliMMi   illillittiriMl. 

'I     I  "l  ■  -.  ^  ;  I  ■■!  .     '■  -UN     I   ^  Ml; 

|r  i<  -i'Il:)  :  :■  tlii^  ^i.iin  !•  in  t.ilnili.ii  !/•  ihr  iiiidei  ::iadii.ite  >lndenf 
\i!'li  till-  ^t.i'  )•! -1,1  |t|i  -  III  ihe  '•I  ii'lii  f  III  hl-^t'di*:;)  .  The  Mlb|«»i*f  |« 
In  ill  •!.  !  ^  •(  :  I  '.  •  •!.  Ml  .1  III.  I  III  II- 1  iiil!i  li-liT  !lii!li  th.lt  pill  >l|ei|  III  ni«i«l 
til'N.I^.       I<i.    '•'     II.    -^    (liTlii    till  Hi. ij  I  li.lM-i  ^  .iml  The  apparent  i-\i'li- mT 

I  .I'l  -f  -  .\*  -« •>:  n    i<  I !  Ill  III  -  II  .11'. \  «•!  r  ill  !ii  III  f  III'  <*iriipl«*«*t  li\  iiii;  iMrtii^. 

till    ^*i,i!i   :r  t-.  'Il  .1  itii-.i^ii;i    p'fp.ii  III  !••  tihdi-i  ^taiid  the  Imiii.d  I  ltaii^r« 
ntli*    \i:;".(«T     ]ii«ii|.ili:iii*lii'IK. 
'lilt    W"-'     ■■    7'iii*    rii.thiit!     :r     ;«    llmiijIiT.    iiitiir    iii(«-ie>lin;:    to    lilt' 

ini;:li'ii.  ^?  .•;•!!.  -:i.i  I   )ii   I**  liifii^iit  lilt iitai  I  with  .1  Hiueli  vi<ler 
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raiifre of  ilata  than  would  otIuMwist*  l>e  |K>ssil)le.  If,  for  «'xain]»le,  in 
addition  to  the  inorphohi^iral  fa4*ts,  ho  is  ^iven  some  general  hints  and 
ilhi^trations  of  the  physical  and  physiohi^iral  farts  involved,  he  isniti 
inat«'ly  prepan^il  to  appreciate  far  more  ke^^nly  the  valn«'*»rhistoloi;i«'al 
work  ;uid  its  transcendent  imiNntance  in  relation  to  physiology  at 
•larfr^, 

K>llliaoi.iM.>  .      1*1:01.    .ii>ll\    liYItKK. 

TUr  rmhryolo^iral  work  is  ronlineil  to  the  s«M*ond  term  ami  i>  made 
(Munparativi*  only  so  far  as  is  ronsist«Mit  with  the  limittMl  t-inir  at  the 
dis|Misal  of  the  stndent.  While  it  wonid  he  d<'sirable  to  rendtT  the 
eonrse  essentially  comparative,  exjHM'ience  has  shown  that  it  is  better 
h  eontine  the  nnder^fradnate  student  in  his  work  mainly  to  a  single 
ty]M',  in  order  that  the  t raining rt4»  gained  may  serve  as  a  <;uide  to  work 
ot'a  more  p'lteral  character. 

The  devehipnient  of  the  chick  has  \h^*u  followiMl  hitherto  as  otf«M'in^ 
the  best  and  most  accessible  form  for  a  study  of  the  early  history  of  the 
vertebrat«'  iNnty.  This  is  d<ni(*  for  the  reason  that  the  development  of 
the  vertebrate  is  of  the  most  dins't  and  im]Mirtant  interest  t<»  our  stu- 
d(*nts,  nniny  of  whom  afterwards  enter  u|Mni  the  study  of  nn*di<*al 
seienci'. 

While  much  the  same  plan  is  tolloW4s1  as  in  the  pre(*eding  liistolo;>:< 
'u"a\  course*,  the  nn'ilKNl  involves  theust*  of  S4»et ions,  surfarc  views  of 
whtde  endiryos,  etc.,  to  illustrate  the  detads.  Pra^'tical  lalNiratory 
Wiuk  extends  over  six  hours  ejM'h  week,  with  h^'tures  illustrating 
each  phas4*  of  the  subjiM't  in  hand  by  diagrams,  blacklNiard  drawings, 
preparations,  etc.  S|KH'ial  stress  is  hiitl  U|m>ii  the  setpicnce  and  si^^nifi- 
ranet*  of  the  steps  of  development.  s<»  tlnit  the  student  is  here  again,  a8 
in  (he  his(olo<L;iral  eourst*,  bnmglit  into  a  practical  relation  with  the 
facts  and  their  Usirings  in  a  general  tluNiry  of  devehipment. 

«"nKMI>TllY. — Pllol".  I  IM.AI:    I".  .•<>IITH. 

The  fliemiral  in>lruction  given  to  the  biologieal  student  dnriTig  the 
ni>t  vcar  of  his  roiirsi'  consists  in  the  ex(M*ution  of  a  rather  lonu  series 
ot  experinuMits  u|M»n  the  nonuK'tals  ami  the  metals,  with  freipieni  eon 
vi*i  sitiiMial  IfH'tures  and  *spii/7.es.**  Mueh  tinn*  is  devoted  to  (heei|ua- 
tion  wiitingof  problems,  biisi^I  u]Nin  the  iiuu'e  im]NU'tant  exiKTiments 
ami  (he  inineiph's  involveil  in  tht*m. 

In  the  seeonil  year  qualitative  analysis  is  pursu<Ml.  The  rea<'t ions 
(»('  baKes  and  aejds  are  earetully  stmlied,  after  whieh  ** unknown  s«du- 
tions  and  solid>"  an*  worked  u|Min  until  th«*  student  has  aetpiired  smdi 
protieirney  that  he  can  carry  tunpiantitative  work  with  satistaetion  to 
his  instnietor  and  with  ]»rotlt  to  himMdf.  H<*4'itations  are  regularly 
held  on  ttie  work  tif  the  year. 

The  course  of  leetures  on  organie  chemistry  is  als4)  o|nmi  to  the  siMoiid- 
year  biido^ieal  stndent.  whih*  pn^ticai  study  in  thisbraneh  is  afftuded 
to  all  who  are  riutliciently  advaucetl  to  profit  theivhy. 
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Ill  thi**  (-|:|H<.  tin*  citt<Mitiiiii  ol'  tlir  stiidi'iit  is  first  ilirtH'UtI  to  the  cun- 
Mnu'fioii  .mil  ii'^t'  nf  the  iiiirrf»sro]M'.  Tli«M'<*:irttM'  the  arti«>ii  smil  vain** 
(if  staiiirii^  ii;:<Mit>  :iii<l  ot*  iVim4Mits  is  prartirally  stmlie^l,  ami  iiirtiMNl- 
«i|'«>Xiiiiiiii:iti«iii  jiiil  |»«*riiiaiM*iit  iiresiM'vatiuii  n\'  f»hi(M*tM  ait*  i*li;ra;;i-f|  in. 
Kv  I«'('tiirrs  :iti(I  )ir:irtiiMl  lalniratory  wtirk  a  kiii>wli>i|^i*  is  f:aiii(Hl  nt'tlii* 
('«iinpai-:itiv«'  NTnirtiirt*  ami  t'liiirtioiis  ot'  vi*^H*table  ami  mineral  f'i*l!s. 

Tilt*  stmlciii  is  tliiMi  ill  :i  |Nisitji»ii  to  trarc^  the  !if«*  ryrh*  of  HfltM-t«ii 
vei;i*tiiMt*  ami  animal  tyiN*s  that  can  Im*  iitili/tMl  later  in  illuKtnitiii;;  tlio 
tuii«1aiii«'iitat  t'ratiires  tit'  the  i»r^aiii«'  wm-M.  In  tin*  leetnre  hniui  aiul 
the  lalNiratiiry  t'.irh  tyiH*  is  exhaustively  treateif,  ami  earefii!  ilrawiii|;<« 
are  ma<h'  hy  incinbers  ni'  the  r|as>  tit'  the  iir«;a!is  ami  ti^HiieHiir  each. 
Whih'  \\i\^  wfirk  iH  ill  |iiiii;ir-«s  >tii«l«'iits  ni^a^e  in«livi(lnally  in  )irt'|iar 
iiiu  :iii«l  «'rMlM'ililiii;;  f>l)|eets  ill  t'ni/t'ii  ;:uin,  in  eelluhlin,  and  in  panifiiu, 
toi  I'litiiii*  ^iM-tiniiiii;:  aii<l  fxaiiiinatioii. 

riir  niiirliiiliii;:  Irrtiires  ot' tilt*  eiiiirsi'  iltsil  with  orpiiiie  evoliitiiiii,  aM 
illii<«tiait'«|  111   th«*  tyjN's  stU(li<Hl,  as  well  as  i*elat«-<l  I'orniN;  the  M^niti 
«'.i!t«-«>  .iiitl  ftVi'rt  (if  syniliiiisis,  *<a|ii-o)»hytisni,  |iara<«ifisiii,  ami  ^t*iieml 
••iivMDiiiiiciit.tl  .M-timi  alik«'  in  tin'  ve;;ptahle  aii<l  aiiiinal  kin^dctnis. 

l-'ii*i|ii«Mtf  liitiMi.il  i«-\i^al>  are  ;;ivi*ii,  ami  MM'tifHial  im*4*tin^s  art*  liH«l 
tor  oinli  *o|MN-i.il  uoik  as  tin'  iiieaMiriii;;  ot'  liiiei'oseo|iie  ohji*i*tK.  iIn* 
pliot4i'ji.i|iliiri^  lit  itii'Hi-  t'«ii  ari'iuati*  illno^tration  piir)Nises.  ete. 

Thr  l.iiliiii.itiii  \  tit' Mai  itie  l»jfilo;:\  at  Sfa  isle  fit  y,  N.J ..  wan  timniletl 
tfi  IVM.  I:  Lixi-^  ••|i|Hii  tniiit\  t'tii  ihr  stinix  ot'li\ini;  fin  tns,  anil  iM«i|ien 
liiiiui;:  tin  "Miirrini  MiiMiiti'*.  It^  \\ttik  is  diiiM'teii  liy  thi'  t'aetlltv  «»f  f  lit* 
lli-iliiun  .il  Si  iiiMil.  riic  lalNira!oi\  i-«  .ni  ap|»lii-atiiin  ami  illilstnikhiii 
ot  ri.tiiMiir>  itli  .IN  iit  '*iil>M'i  \ .limn  ami  iimnhiiIii^  in  natural  hiMtory."* 
ifft'i  II  il  til  in  iii^  riiipii^aN  fill  tlif  liilnr.itioii  of  \  (iiith  in  r*Minsyl%-ania. 
I'lif  SI  ||i»<>l  !<.  iiiiil«]    Ml**  ^fiM'ial  «lii*-i  fioii  ol  Milioii  •l.<*fi-iM*nmnn,  M.  t>. 

rill*  •--T.iliL^iiiiM'itt  of  tlir  K.ifNiiatoi  \  «it'  Marine  riiolo^y  ii|iiiii  tht* 
N<  \\   .If  I  <>•  v  •im'hI   Is  tlo*  liMriiMiir  ot    .1  lart't'iil  «-oiisi<li'ration  of  tin* 

liiiliiiMJ*.  !f.    w  hii  h  thi-  rni\"i'«iT\    •»!    l'«*iin.-«\l\  aiii.i  eoiiM  In'SI  Dlt^t  itft 
o\\  ii  iii-tiKaii>l  *\\r  I i'i(rnifiii«*iii**  ot' '«iiiiii*nt-«  i>t   lMol«i::y  at  lar^e, 

^M:<  I  thi  Mil  I  ihIiii  Mi>n  III  rill-  -«tnil\  nt'  N.itni.il  lli<«toiy  inti>  th«*  piih- 
III  iiiii  ji-  \  III-  ^1  i|.HiU  ami  i  iiIN';^!  -..  1?  i«.  niiiii*  inTi-^sai  v  than  ••\"er  lie* 
fiMi  I  I  if  iii.iiii  ••:<i><ii  tiiii!t -f^  fill  im*^Tm|y  nt  h\  iii;:  ihin;;s  nhall  lit* 
•  •111  1 1  ■!  ■•!  "i  ii  •  :  '  .1  ■  I  iiiii  M  lii'i  r  lii\  a'  ••  !Mif  rn:.:.i;^r*l  in  ihfii  pr«»tVi4- 
'■••I   ■■  ii  .    1  ». 

I  ■  "  t  ■  '"  •  '    :  ••-  "Jill  III  I  li.i»  III  t  in    -A  i    Ti  :  ^\  III  k  Pi  tin*  I  It  V  lalNirat^irv 
riiin    -i.'il'i     '•      ti:iiii|    ..iiii-i-   lit    ;m**T:  ih  Tfiin    u'l^'"  •I'lllii;^  tilt*   hiiih 
;i  •  :     «'    I  ":    !•       i;*  •    ir.  "^  im  iii'-  .ui*  ,ii  ;  litii   Ki-j-t.  «  lii«n  imt  only  ihfn 

■ 

-•   =i''ii.«  •'•    -•'!•!»«!  "'ml  .iI«»iiMitii  iiiiitli'^  III  Iih- ami  «if*\e|iipiii«*itr 

:i.*v     '•    :•    ..\ii.   ij'.iii  i!i\    •*!  i|.i\.      Til  inti-'    tlii--»    ii  *(niii*iiii-iil»  tlif« 

1. i' '    *I  :'   '  !•  |l"«i!«ij  .    ha-  '••'•■!t  •■■*ta f •!i'»iii"ii. 

I     •    '•  1.  .  •  ..!    ..•    I   -  .•:  I'll.    |i|.i4  •    !..     T'l:^    ^^'-ik  ^^a^  III. i«lt' hy  fill*  latff* 
Pi..;.  .Iii-i  jiii    I.I    .;».      <ia    l^Ii*  I   iT\.   \.  .1..   tV.is    •i;]i*iti'<|   nil    aeiiiunf  nf 
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tlie  HrhiK'SH  of  the  HiirnMiiidin^  t'ainia  aii<l  flora,  and  the  arcrssihility 
uf  tli<*  }ilar(«  to  H<*veral  iniixirtaiit  riti<*s.  Tlic  lalMirattiry  is  thus  |»hu*f<l 
witliin  easy  rearh  of  a  huge  iiiiiiiIhm'  of  students  of  Natural  History, 
and  affords  investipitors  whodi^sin*  to  study  the  nioiv  s4»uth<M*n  ty]H*sof 
life,  a  d(*sirahle  phu*e  to  carry  on  their  researeh  work. 

The  lalxirat^iry  grounds  comprising  five  acres  and  tin*  lalNiratory 
buihling  situated'at  Sea  Isle  t'ity,  N.  .1..  on  Ludhun  Hay,  were  given  to 
the  university  by  Mr.  t'harles  K.  Landis,  of  \'ineland,  N.  tl.,  antl  the 
equipments  were  secured  by  generous  snbsiTiptions  front  him  and  (»ther 
friciiils  of  etlueatitm. 

The  laboratory  luiihling  is  a  large  two  st4H'y  structure,  supplied  with 
twenty -five  aqiniria  and  running  sea  water:  with  tables  lunl  other  labo- 
ratory furniture. 

Tlie  laborat4U*y  aci'onnntMlates  sixteen  investigators  and  twenty  stu- 
dents. Besides  the  lalNUMt(U*y  building  the  station  is  furnished  with 
suitable  engint^s  tor  pumping  ])urposes;  storage  tanks  for  fresh  and  salt 
wat<*r;  <'olle<'ting  apparatus,  such  as  s<*iiies,  weirs,  drtMlge.n,  and  trails. 
Three  s<uld>oats,  one  large  barge,  and  six  row  lN>ats  are  owned  by  the 
lalniratory  and  us«'d  for  collecting  in  the  bays  ami  fhomughfarcs.  A 
private  dtN*k  has  In^en  built  for  the  us4'  of  laboratory  boats. 

The  lalN>ratory  building  was  erecteil  in  May,  l«S<n,  and  the  entire 
summer  scasim  was  spent  in  getting  apparatus  int4)  place  and  iK^rfet^t- 
ing  the  various  apiKuntments  of  the  station.  The  scientific  work  was 
then'fore  necessarilv  lindted.  That  which  was  done  consistetl  of  some 
experiuHMits  in  practical  tiyster  cultur<'  conducted  by  Prof.  •John  A. 
Uydi'r,  of  the  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania;  a  ctillection  of  the  fishes  of 
tin*  liM-ality  was  made  by  Prof.  E.  I).  <.\»ih»,  of  the  I'niversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  ku'g<'  collci'tion  of  invertebrates  was  nnide  by  Prof. 
Hall,  of  Haverfnrd  t'oUege. 

In  thily,  IstiL',  the  st'cond  si'ason  in  the  existence  df  the  Marine  Labo- 
tory,  the  summer  schiNil  was  npeneil  with  an  attendani'e  4»f  lit'tiMMi  stu- 
dents. Five  investigators  were  al>Mi  at  work  at  the  lalNiratory  in 
.VuguM,  1SJL». 

The  LnlHiratory  of  Marine  Hioh>gy  is  a  part  of  the  ScImmiI  of  Hiohigy 
of  the  Iniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  t<*aching  at  the  sunnner 
S4*h<Nil  i>  dttue  by  the  faculty  of  biohtgy  4if  the  I'niversitx.  aid«Ml  by  such 
iN'rstiiiN  :is  this  faculty  nniy  MdiM't. 

The  hilNuattuy  anil  aquarium  an*  undtT  the  nninagenuMit  of  one  of 
the  miMidN*rs  of  tin*  faculty  who  is  chos^'U  to  take  cinirge  of  the  busi- 
nes>«  of  the  summer  s«*Imm>1  and  the  getn*ral  nninagcuMMit  of  the  station. 
TIk*  pie^^'Ut  teaching  c(»rps  consists  4)f  the  folhiwing  ]M'rs4Mis:  ll4U*ac4' 
.layne,  M.  It,,  Pn»fe.Hs«ir  of  Vertebrate  Morphohigy,  l)4*an  of  tin*  Fa4'ulty; 
tlohn  A.  HyibT,  PH.  i>.,  Profe>sor  «if  r4imparativ«*  Knd>ry4»h»gy;  ^(diu 
M.  Ma4f;irhine,  sc\  l>.,  f.  K.  s.  f...  Iat4*lv  Piiifessor  of  Hotanv  in  the  H4>val 
\eterinary  INillege  of  Kiliidiurgh.  S4M»t1and:  .1.  Percy  Minu-e,  Frank  H. 
Moore,  Philip  i'ulvert,  assistants  in   Zo^Uogy:   Jesse  M.   Greeumau, 
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:iNsisi:iiit  in  Hntaii\ :  Milton  J.  ^iiM^^Miiiiaii.  PH.  IL,  M.  P.,  in  chftrfTe  of  the 
Miirint'  l.alMiminrv  ami  Aiiiiariuni.     Tliis  lalMinitory  is  tin*  nixtli  in  tin* 

■  S  ft 

lii^tiM'v  (it'  Anirriran  niariiH*  la)N»ratorirs  to  Ih*  establisliKl.  Tlu'  Amlt'i- 
Son  l«alN»r:itor\,  «'>taMisluMi  hy  tlu*  rlilrr  A^assiz,  at  IVhikfst*,  %ia*« 
tli«*  tii^t  iiiariiic  lalNipatoi y  otalilislMMl  in  Anii*rifa.  Following  tlii*« 
<'ani<'  I'l'ot'.  liaitiTs  lalMiiatorv  at  N(»ank,  ('oiin.«  atlt-iwanls  at  W.NitU 
Hull.  Ma-^..  iIm'm  Pii»t*.  All*  \  a  in  If  T  A^Mssj/'s  lalNiratory  at  NrwjM»it. 
H.  I.  I.alt'r,  llir  i  'ln*saiM'ak<*  Lalioiatorv  was  or^!iiii/.<Ml  l>y  Prof.  \V.  K. 
IlifNik^.  iiimUt  tli«-  au*^))i«vs(it'.loliiis  llopkin.s  Uniwrsity.  l*rot.  Iiu».!k*> 
aNo  <'*<>talili*<li<'«l  a  luamli  lalMirat(»i-y  ti'ni|Mirai'ily  at  Bi'aiitort  ami  latt  i 
at  Na**'«aii,  N.  I*.,  Wr^ii  halii'S.  It  \\as  at  l*r<»r.  HiiNiks*  NaN.s;iii  lali 
oiat«iiy  thai  tin*  «'\|M-illtion  s4-iit  out  liy  tin*  Hiolo*;ic:il  Srlnnil  .if  flu* 
I'iiixrisji  \  i»t'  rriiii«.vl\ania  iiia<lr  <*\t«'n.sivi*  cciHiH-tioiis  of  l»itilii;»iiMl 
s|N'riiii«*ii*^  ilillillU  tlif  >Mliiinrr  of  |SS7. 

I'\illii\\  ill::  I'rnt'.  liiiioks*  iiio^i    sihi't'^Ni'iil   «'(Voits  in   the  S«>iitb  iMnit* 
tli<*  liitNtiHi  Nlaiiiii*  l.alNi'atorv.  at  WimmN  liiJI,  Mass.,  iinilt*r  tho  ilin*«' 
Ti»i>lii|i  i»!  riof*. 4'.  H.  W  hitiiiaii.     i*rot».i)i)\  iiti  hiUaatory  on  tin*  Aiii«*ii 
rani«i.i'<i  ha^  tin  ii    ^n   ^a«  i  r^stuj   ;in  ih«-   Itostnii    Mai'jin-   LalNiiat«ii\ 
Till*  haTiii.il   .hI\  .iiii.i::i"<   <ii    ihi-   |>la«'t'  ami   tin*  i*nthii>«iastii*   sii|i|Niit 
uhi«h    II  h.i^   it-iiiwil    tiiihi    ih«*   lM-;^iinilni;   liavt*  iiia«li*   it   uhat  it    i-*. 
NiAt    Ml  till-  i-liiiiMi>!i>;:iiMt  III ih'i  stall  N  tin*  Lahoratoi \  tif    Miii iiif  Hml 
ii^>    **\    Ihi-   riii\iisi!>    o!    ri-iiii^\  Ivatiia.  whilt'  iliiriiiu'  tin*   |iast   yt-.ir 
till*  llii)>kriM  M.iiiiM-  LalMii:iiiii  \  111'  till- 1^-Iaml  Stant'oi^l  rnivrrsity  Uy^^ 

Imi-ii  I  Ni.iltti^lii  i|  mi  I  hi'   r.i«-llii-  i-iM^l. 

At  Ihi-  l.tiiKi .itiii  \  iliiiiii;:   ihrtii<^t   M-^<>i(in  (l>«'J'ji  i-lavit*^  In  xuiiUftgy 
ami  iMiiaiix    1ki\i-   Ini'ii   iMiiihiiti'il  :iiii|   tin*  li*i*tiiri*<  Uiwv  Ih*«*ii    rirlily 
illn^i'  ili'il  h\  Mi}'|ilii"«  ill  .iiun:.i!'H  .till!  |il.in(>i|i:i\«  n  tiniii  thi*  >iimiuiid 
iiil:  •  ••nut  I  \ . 

I  ii-t|iH  III  i\i  iii*oiiiiis  into  till-  til  JiU  ami  on  th«*  liay«»  ami  rivi-r^  iKivr 
Ini  II  iii.i«h-  h\   ll.i    ^imh-nt^.  uhii  h.iNi-  thi-iri»\   Immmi    l»ioii;:1it  into   iiili 
m.itt   i  .<iii.li  T  \' .!  h  liviiii:  ••h|i-«-l^   ill  tiii-ii    ii.itiiial  haunt**.     riiHtn-titvii*^ 

•  •t  l.ti-.i.tiiii  \  ;ii  iTi  I ).tN  h.i\i- 1m'«  II  m.iili  1»\  .1  iiniiilM-i  «ii  iiM«'lier<  wlni 
.!(•   x«  ii:  kiii^  .It  >:••   l.i'iMii  .iitii  \ .  .iini  iHiiiM-iMii^  hMtiii«*-«  haxrlH-v-u   tloliv 

•-it-«!  \*\  itii  iti^M  1  *>  ••!  t  III- T«Mt  hi.ii:  «-<ii  ji'^.     Thf  i*\|NMini*nts  in  pnti'iH'.tl 

«'\  *!•  ;   •  'i!l  iirt  .       :  :•  h   |«ni\  •  i|  ^i  ^«h  ii-^-ImI  I.i-I  ;.  1 .11 .  hiiVr  In^fll  (*;«mtxl 

•  •;i  li.  -  -I- i^..'  '..  !  It  I  S  1  -li  <'••!!. iiii*»*ii»ii.  iriih-r  ihr  «lirt-i'ti4in  of 
r  f!  I"..  A.  1."  •  •  I'  ^  .'ii*-.  i  'ill*  ;  =.-  -.  ."jk  "^  ii!  !i«-  **i  |*i'.i«li«al 
•••■   •  '.  ■  t  .      •     . .  -'.  .   :i.  II  .iT,.i  .1  •!  i,.  I  •  •»:  .iti!i*.titnL  I  111  ••)  "^tiT  iHtl-*  fif  tLf 


('haptkk  XIV. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL. 


As  i\\Y  as  n|)i)oars,  the  tirst  wonls  toncliiii^  this  hoApital  wore  ntteriHl 
ii)x»ii  the  phUtoriii  (»t*  tho  Aiuuleiiiy  c»r  Miisir  at  the  iiieiliral  <*oiiniieiu*e- 
iiieiit  of  the  riiiversity  in  the  Kpriii;;:  of  1S71. 

<hi  that  (MTasiou  Dr.  \\,i\  WinnI,  a  talenttMl  aiul  ambit ioiiH  physieiaii 
of  the  elass  of  l.S4>2,  fell  into  eoiivenu^  with  a  friend  of  like  eharaeter- 
istit  s,  Hr.  William  V,  Norris.  of  the  elass  of  ISOl^and  they,  with  a  third 
kindred  Hpirit,  Dr.  William  Pepi^r,  of  the  elass  of  18<M. 

That  whieh  they  K|N»ke  of,  whi*n  on4*e  it  was  s)N»keu  of,  4|ui4*kly  beeauie 
known  and  (»f  interest  to  all  the  friends  of  tho  Medieal  SeluNil. 

The  I'niversity  was  alnmt  to  Im»  ivmove<l  fnmi  Ninth,  near  Chestnut 
stieet,  -  miles  westwanl,  over  the  Sehuylkill  River.  Its  Minlieal  S4*liool 
('4»nld  n4»t  folhiw  it,  unless  thert^  wei^e  adjac^ent  t4>  it  a  h4»spital.  and,  save 
tli:it  4)f  the  Philadelphia  Almslnmsis  t\u*iv  ^nmhl  be  n4Mie. 

T4»  l4*ave  the  vi4'inity  4»f  the  4)hl  Pennsylvania  ll4»spital,  the  nH»st 
ancient  in  Anieri(*a  nn4l  tor  titty  years  the  best  app4unte4l  in  the  W4>rhl. 
by  wh4>s4*  lH*dsid4*s  stn4lents  of  the  Tniversity  Inul  Inmmi  tau^^ht  for  h4> 
many  y4*ars,  was  not  to  In*  tlnui^ht  4)f.  unless  a  fitting  substitute  could 
bt*  4>btaimHl. 

Ibiw  ti»  4h»  this  was  the  tlnni^ht  4>f  the  three  young  4l4M!t4)rs  on  this 
«'4>mm4*n4vnnMit  day  of  1S71.  T4>  d4>  this  iKH-anie  tln^ir  r4*solve.  There 
\\;is  ::4NMt  n*as4»n  for  this  n*si»lnti4Ui. 

Tli4*  n4*w  |N»siti4m  of  the  I'niversity  was  to  be  in  a  beautiful  suburb 
<if  the  ;;n»wing  eity.  Its  site  W4»uld  1h*  4*4>nunaiHling,  salubri4)us,  and 
amph*  for  future  wants.  Near  it  mws  4>f  Inmsi^s  were  beiufr  built  suit- 
abh*  tbrstu4lents*4lwellings.  Tokei*pall  departnn*nts4>f  the  University 
h4*ar  4-aeh  4>ther  was  more  than  a  pleasing;  th4»ug1it:  it  was  likely  t4>  be 
an  4*4iin4>niieal  and  UM^ful  nu^asun*. 

Tli4*  tiist  a4*tioii  taken  under  thes4*  views  was  the  ass4*uibliug  4>f  tho 
UHMlieal  ainmni  in  a  me«*tiii};  4ui  June  12,  lH71.und4*r  tiie  ehairwanship 
«>f  the  Ihui.  M4irt4Mi  MeMii^hael. 

This  gentlenuin  was  tMlit4ir  of  the  oUlest  newspaper  in  America — a 
I4'a4li*r4)f  ]>olitieal  thtm;;ht,  tlnmgh  mit  an ollU'e  h4)hl4*r — an  a4*4*4unplishe4l 
orator,  with  H|NM*ial  faeility  for  after  dinner  s|M*aking.  a  most  ;;enial  and 
|N>pular  uiiitu  of  wli4»ni  the  f4>n4lness  4»f  his  fell4»ws  has  preservisl  the 
r4'mend)rauce  by  a  brouze  statue  in  Fairuiount  Park. 
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to  iittriiipt  Olio  at  whutt*vor  ri^k  ot*  rt*|>ulso.  Dr.  Pe])])er  and  <mii* 
otlier  uu'iiiIht  c»r  the  hospital  roiiiiiiission  ohtaiiKMl  iin  iiitnvicw  witli 
liiiii  in  his  otlU'O,  one  ot*  thi'  darkrHt  litth*  r«H>nis  in  ono  (»f'  tin'  iiaiiow- 
cst  linsinrHH  striM'tsot*  IMiihi(It'l)>hia. 

I'\>r  twenty  nnnut(*M  or  niori*  \u*  list4*n«Ml  in  siUMict*  to  the  clotinenfC! 
thiMM-rasion  <lr*'W  torlh,  hrietiy  aski'il  two  )irrtin<*nt  (jmvstions,  silrntly 
liMt(*n«Ml  n*in\\i  tor  a  tt'W  moments  to  th**  r«>plii*s.  s;ii(l  h«*  wonl<l  think  the 
ni:itt4'r  ov(*i\  and  t-hisiMl  tin*  intrrvirw.  Without  tnrtluM'  soliritation  \\v 
anntMinciMl  hisil(H>ision  in  a  Irw  w(H*ks,  as  tho  n^snlt  of  his  own  t  {linking. 

\Vh«*th(M'  rMmiothin^  said  to  him  in  this  short  nu'ctin^  at  his  otlicc* 
\vron;;ht  a  rhan^t*  in  his  nature,  or  whether  it  <*au^ht  the  moment  his 
nature  was  ot'  itself  he>(inn in;;  to  stir  towards  henevoh*nee,  «»r  wlietlier 
hi*  liad  already  h(*eomo  a  ^enenuis  ;;iv4T  without  the  knowU^il^t*  of  his 
tVii'uds.  can  not  now  1m*  known.  Certain  it  is  that  s<ion  ther(*atter  he 
lH*;;an  a  srries  of  ^r4*at  puldie  lN*iiefaetions.  and  that  hen4*efortli  his 
nanii'  was  associated  with  eonstant  lilxM'ality  an<l  his  little  otliee  he- 
<';ini«'  thf  rrsort  of  those*  who  soup^ht  ai<l  for  others. 

Ih'fon*  his  d«'atli  this  mmlest  gentleman,  who  moved  alMUit  so  unos- 
t«'iitatiously  as  hardly  to  he  ohs4*rv(*d,  lM*stow(*4l  :i(.'MNNMHN)  to  found  a 
M'hiN)!  for  training;  nuN*lninies,  and  was  su|>)N)S(hI  to  have  «levot(*d  nuue 
lorjiaritv  than  had  Imm^u  ihuie  liv  anv  othi*r  private  man  whih*  in  life. 
The  Iniversity  m*eived  *UMMMM»  from  him  by  ;rift  and  AllMMMMl  hy 
will.  Of  thesr  sums  half  fell  to  the  hospital:  and  any  history  of  it 
wtMild  1h*  ineompli*t(*  in  whieh  he  was  n«»t  renu*ndN*r<*d. 

The  pro;;ress  of  the  work  was  aid(*d  hy  making  evident  the  nee<l  for 
:in(»ihi*r  hospital  in   IMiiladelphia.'  hy  aereptin^  suhsi-riptions  payable 
in  tour  y4*arly  installments,  and  by  a;;n'ein^  that  any  donor  mi^ht  nomi 
natf  a  patient  to  a  ImmI  for  4*a('Ii  >(.*>,4NNI  ;;^iven  by  him. 

.\>  atinitiou  was  inrrrasin^ly  tixisl  upon  the  enterprise,  it  b«*i*ame 
('\i(li'nt  that  th4*re  wa.>  a  prt*ssiu;:  want  for  sueli  a  hospital  thi*ou;:liout 
rcnns\  Ivania.  And  earlv  in  ls7i»  jt  was  4|i*ti'rmint*d  to  :i>k  aid  iVom 
tin-  h'lrishiture.  whii'h  wa**  then  in  session. 

The  applieation  for  thi^  was  based  upon  tin*  n*a>4Uis  ;:iven  in  the 
(ui^inal  ap)NMl,  U|mui  tin*  ne«*d  for  the  lios|iital.  and  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  rare  for  its  iiuli^ent  si«'k  and  w«aiiided. 

Within  thirty  years  preciHlin^  the  ap]»eal  the  population  of  tin*  Stat4* 
U'm\  doubh*4l,  without  a  proporti«>iiatt*  iiu*reasi*  of  hospitals.  althou;;h 
thf  growth  was  ehietly  «if  th«»>4*  en;;a;;«*d  in  the  dan;;i*rous  f»reupations: 
Ml  tli«'  rities,  of  artis;ins  and  nninuf;M*tim*rs,  and  in  the  eoal  andiron 
ii*i:ion>.  of  the  mining  clasAc^. 

I  lom  isio  to  IA71.  for  examph*.  the  jMipuIatitm  of  Thiladelphia  irrew 
tioiii  -j.MMNNi  t4»  7<Mi.(NN).  Ihm*  manufaeturin;:  capital  from  JMll.OtST^tNN)  tu 
r:.'J'i.<NNMNN».  :in4l  htti  five  hospital  b4*<ls  fnun  ti(Ni  t4»only  l.KNl;  while  the 
t4»n>  4if  4-oal  mined  in  the  State  inereas«*d  \nm\  7(nunnm«»  'J*i.r»<M»,0(N), 
with  but  a  tritiinK  ailditi«>n  to  li4»spital  beds  in  the  mining  regions. 

NiMA  Vurk  (*ity.  with  l,(MNMMNi  |MO|*lf.  li:iit  it.TJ'*  freo  bedit,  aud  rhilmlrlphU, 
witL  iirtirl}  ibrr«-luiirths  4»f  tb«  iiojiuiuuou,  udJ>  1,IU0. 
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Ill  \\\o  ^:iuM'  p4*niNl  :ilsii  aliiinst  the  ciitiii*  niilmad  avAtoiii  of  f1i«« 
Stat*-  Uiu\  Imm'Ii  «'n*:it(*ijl,  and  :i  daily  trihuto  of  iMvidflitrt  wiim  paid  for 
filllilir  coiiviMiirlH  I*  :illd  arrolllIlliNlatinii. 

riif  >\  Nt«'iii.  tnr  thr  most  part,  \va>  ciiiitrolliil  in  IMiihMlolphiu  iiiul 
«-i-iitri«'t|  ffHTr:  and  tin*  ]N»sition  (»f  tin*  rniv«*i*sit.v  at  tlu^  liN-al  |N»iiit 
>«'«*ni«'d  Mil'  limn*::  liN*atii»n  tn  rar«'  t'nr  tlu*  virtinis  of  f]i<*S4»  arridriitn. 
Till' riii\«*i Nii\  wa^in  tin*  lii*^iii'st  srnsc  a  Stati*  oi'«;ani/ation.  Fnnii 
il>  ihtaiKN  till*  i:i»\(*rii(ii  t»t'  Pennsylvania  liad  tilliMl  tin*  ntlirr  of  pn-ni- 
di-ht  ot'  lliraid  (if  Trn>tri*>.  and  it  has  always  Immmi  frn*  t'nmi  priv;ili\ 
JiM-al,  III  -MTtaiian  hia«i.  rniiviiiccd  l»y  thi*si»  and  like  ronHidiTatiuii^, 
till- h';:iNlatiii-r  ili'tninnifd  that  ;;«nnI  mora U  and  pitldir  |Ndh*y  forliatlt* 
till*  Statr  t«)  Im*  liriirlitfd  hy  la\fs  li«vi«'d  on  mini's  railways,  ;iiid  far 
toiif^.  and  lit  rrlr^atf  thr  cai**  «it'  thrii*  \irtinis  t«)  private  rharity, 
aliihr  ami  niiaidi-d. 

r>>  an  art  a|»|irn\rd  Apiil  ."».  ls7l\  tli«*  Stati*  ;ri anted  t(»  the  I'niver 
Ml\  i»r  r«MiiiNV  l\  ania  tlif  siiin  oi  7|(liNMNNi  upiin  roiidilinn  that  it  sliuiiM 
td\>*-  rill'  >iini  (it  'l<'J'i(K(NN>  ill  aildiliiin  tliiTetn:  ili«*  entile  appinpiialinii 
f(i  Iw  i-\|H-iid«-il  Ml  tin*  «T«'rtiiiii  nl'a  general  hiiN]iilal  in  eniiiiiM'tioii  Mitli 
said  Mi>(iliiiiitn.  in  MJiichat  l«'a*«t  luo  lininln'd  iVfi*  l»c«|s  I'm  intmiu.** 
jninii-d  ««liiiuld  l»i*  iiiM'ViT  iiiaiiitain«-d. 

'J  li«-  ai'(-«-t»taiir«-  III'  ihi>  ordin.incf  hniiiid  tin*  I'liiversity  !<»  rif^fix  ••  iu 

Jill  III  )M|<iiii'<  \\  ln*in-\«T  prt-Nciilid  In  lli«'  linHpital  ill  nilllihei  Hot  r\f*i*r«l 
ilii:  l^\|>  lilliidi«-i|. 

1 1  lia^  ^11  I'.ii  iiiltilli'd  tlii>  (ildi;:atii>n  a>  never  to  have  titriie«l  away  ;• 
ifiriir  .11-1  idi-m  I  .e^t'.  .irni  li.i^  runNtaiitly  and  si  ii'iiiiniisly  striven  tliitl 
thr  inrriti  nf  rln-  !i —i^latim-  ^liall  hi*  t'liltilled  in  tin*  eriH'tion  of  :i  |i«»s|n- 
r;d  III  r\Mi  liiiii<li«-il  ii«'i'  lM*il>  t'lilJx  iM|iiip)iiMl  and  endowi-d. 

Till'  <«iiiii  ••!  «j~Hi.iHN»  li.ixiiii:  lifi-n  |-.ii<»iii.  tin'  State  aeeeptiMl  this  as 
tiiltilliiiu  rill   ^t  iriiii-  .Hid  |i.ijd  ■^'KNi.iNNi  tin  NiiM-inlN'r  Ki,  1^72. 

|*(lli'<-r:iiii  ^liiiWiil  tin-  iiiiiiii'ili.ile  sHr  nl  lln-  I  'iii\  iTsitV  to  Im'  W;ilitUlf 

III  iMiiiii  rii  .iiM|il\  iiiini''ii  \\tili  '«|i.i«-*-.  .III.  and  Min<»liiiie  a  general  Statr 
liii'<|>il.d  <•!  tnii  iiiMidli'd  1n(1<«.  1i,i\  lit::  ;i  iMpantx   «it  ^I'tlW'tll  to   tivt*  buu- 

dii'il.  .1^  tiiid   itii::]if  dfiii.iiKJ. 

Sii  iiiii  ill!'.  '•.  i  ri-  rli<-  hi  neiii^  nf  nihIi  j  h«»*«piral  tn  tlie  eity  urgtnl  liy 
tin*  I  ii.iiMii.iii  ••<  till- t '•iiiiiii:^'«iiiii  that   tin-  •  ii  \  ni   riiihh'lphia,  by  t»nli- 

II  iM  I  |i.> -^^  •:  u  i.('.:mii>ii^1\  li\  liiit  ii  I  )r.iiii}ii-t ".  lit  i-MiMii  ils  and  approv«<«l 

\\  w    1"*.   \^' -\   '^\  iii'i  d     i"'l:i-   I    m;\i:'»jT\     '»-   ai  I  •  ^  .iilininin^  it<«  sift*.  Ill 
r:i-!.N*   •:••'     I    jii'^pil.il    7}ii-iii*n    111    wliiili    rln-ir  'oliiitild   h«'  tiiit   ]r^« 
Ml. in  Ti'v   :••.    *i.  .1^   I...    Mie  ]ii«i.^t  ;it    ^n  l».  .i   i  itnditinii  u  hirli   ihi-  I'm 
M  \  -;•  V    ill-  I't  .       ^;  III  :..  .;!iti  I  T.il*!'  .iiid  |i-  I  till;  II. 

I  i>:  ^.  7  li<  I  .  I  ■•:  :m>i-:i  .!•  I  iitii).|i-.iii  il  :t  <»]i.ii  :iiu<»  "tilf  .iinl  i^.'i.i4I.INI(l  fnf 
^|.■!•[  I..  .!;.•!•  :.i'<'M  ■•.I  ?.i .  1  ii.-  >  •-  uwu  )i.  i.iii  i  li-ai  1\  in>i  •'imii^'h.fiirtbr 
liii  ;«l.'  _  i"-:  .  Mi'ilil  ili-.i!  li  II'.  •  :  «L'iMi.iMMi.  \l.iii|Ii'<«tl\  .  tllrreton*.  tbr 
•  rl*>:'  ••    .iir  !••  h>    t  .III  :fd  nil  I  till  ••Il    liiw.iiil-    )>«'i  Ii-rliMii.      To   ihi^  t*nU 

III  ;>4>i.t  ^ 'it  till'  >u|irfiin*  emirt  and  «»t'  tin*  nty  coil  its,  and  k^uding 
iii.ii.-  Ill  Till  >t.i7f  .iinl  I  :r\ .  ]Mt]tiiiiiriI  till-  |ii:i<*Lifiire  to  in'Ulit  tt 
Mtuii*!  rloo.iNNi  |iiii\iNiiMian>   ii|Miii  ^llNMHNi  Ih'Ui^  (ilheiwims  giv 
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All  art  t4>  this  etf'iM*t  was  paHsiMl  and  ap])rove<1  April  9, 1S73. 

It  was  now  tlioii^lit  sat't'!  to  In^pii  mnstnirtion.  Hy  the  authority  of 
thr  trustors  of  tlie  rniversity,  Or.  William  IVpjM^r,  Dr.  M.  K.  Kiigcn-M; 
.1.  Vaii^han  Merrick,  John  Welsh,  SaunthTs  Lewis,  and  William  Scl 
Uns  wen*  ap|Muntod  a  lmiUlin<|^  mniniitttM'.  l>r.  1V])|km'  was  made  its 
<'hairman.  and  T.  W.  Hirhards  its  aivhiteet,  and  ground  was  hrokcu  iu 
May. 

Tin*  plan  4'ompris4Ml  a  central  bnildini;,  S8  iVrt  wide  and  L'U)  ti*et  d«'e|ii, 
hol4linH;  a  lar^e  ami  snmll  rliniral  amphith(Mt<M\  kitrhen,  ofVu'es,  r(NkKh:s 
tor  storap*,  fla*  rtv4*ption  of  patients,  for  s«»rvants,  for  otliccrs,  for  diiiv- 
tors'  meetings,  for  p^neral  administratHHi,  and  twelve  chandlers  Itir 
resident  physirians  and  jirivate  payin;;  patients.  It  Mas  planneit  to 
eonnert  this  Iniihlin^  hy  a  spaeious  and  haip|s4am«  i-orridor  with  pavil- 
ions, each  eontainini;  six  waii|s,  In^'jng  )»ro]M*r  ward  kitt-heus,  iinrses 
ehand>ei*s,  linen  and  Hplint  rcNmis,  ImthrtNmis,  and  eh»s4*ts.  Three  of 
thest*  pavilions,  on  either  side  of  the  eentral  huildin<r,  the  whole  having; 
a  frontage  of  tJSt)  fiH»t  and  eapaeity  for  12i)  heds,  was  the<'ompIett*d  hos- 
pital as  it  had  hy  this  tinu*  l*onm^d  its4*lf  in  the  idea  of  its  ]iroj(H*tors. 
The  struetun*  was  designed  to  Iw  thrtM*  stories  in  height,  in  I'niversily 
Uothie,  harnaun/.ing  with  the  Murnainding  departments  <if  the  institu- 
titai. 

The  nn^ins  in  hand  iHTun'ttetl  the  eonstrueti«m  of  no  m<»re  than  the 
eentral  building  and  west  ^^ing,  thus  providing  for  1  l(M)eds. 

Snhseriptions  eontinned  to  lie  solieited  while  the  huihiing  went  up. 
lh*foi*(*  it  was  linished  en<iugh  had  been  rais4Hl  to  seeure  the  sei'ond 
^l(MMNN)  from  the  State. 

The  n»sult  aehlcvtMl  summed  up  thus:  Donated  by  the  I'ity  of  IMiila- 
tlelphia,  a  site  of  ."lA  aeres;  appi*opriati*d  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
MLMMMNNh  privattMhinationsinsufnsof  .itr>.tNN)or  multiples  tluMeof.  J5L*(iO,- 
(NNi;  private  (hmations  in  sums  mualler  than  ]i<r>,<NKK  ^S0,4.'(I :  donations 
fiM-  a  nanlieal  alumni  ward,  ^ll,r»IM);  a  total  of  :i(.ViL\Oti\ 

Wliru  (MimpletiMl,  the  hospital  was  inaugurat«Ml    by  rerenionirs   in 
wliirli  till*  g«ivernor  of  the  State  t<Nik  ]iart.     During  his  address  two. 
tablets  were  ]ilaetMl  on  the  walls  blearing  the  tblhiwing  inscriptituis: 

Iiiaui;urat«*«l 
.liiii«>  4.  1S74. 
l.v 
Hiri  Kxr«-n4Miry  John  K.  Hnrtmuft. 
(Miv«<riiMr  "f  P«Miii<ty]vaiii». 

'Miis  lli»N|iitiil 
witn  rwvifil 

f  liriiiiKli  tli«'  hliiTulity  «if  tliv 
Stall*  of  Pi'iiiiitylvuiiin. 
till* 
<'it>  Mri'liiliiilfliibiii. 

Ullll 

Many  « itixi-im. 

A  prajer  uf  dedication  followed  tiiisi  address. 
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tlie  richnosa  of  tlie  HiiiToiindiiig  fauna  and  Horn,  and  the  aorcssihility 
of  tlu»  plsu'o  to  sc^venil  iniporbint  rities.  Tlii»  hvlxiratory  is  thus  phired 
within  easy  vouch  of  a  huge  nuudx*!*  of  students  of  Natural  Ilistury, 
and  affords  invest ipit<»rs  whodesin*  to  study  tlie  nion'  southern  typrsof 
life,  a  desirable  plaet*  to  rarry  on  their  research  work. 

The  lalN)ratory  grounds  roniprisin^  tivt*  aeres  and  tin*  hil»oratoi-y 
buihling  situated'at  Sea  isle  City,  N.  .1.,  on  Ludlani  Bay,  Wi»re  liiwu  to 
the  university  by  Mr.  Charles  K.  Lan<lis,  of  Vineland,  N.  .1.,  and  the 
equipments  were  secured  by  gencnuis  subscri]>tions  from  him  and  other 
friends  of  eilueatimL 

The  laboratory  building  is  a  large  two  story  stru«*tuns  supplied  with 
twenty-tive  aquaria  and  running  sea  water:  with  tables  luid  other  labo- 
ratory furniture. 

The  laborat4U\v  aeecunuKKlates  sixteen  investigat<irs  and  twenty  stu- 
dents. Besides  the  lal>oratory  building  the  station  is  furnished  with 
suitable  engines  for  jmrnping  purposes;  st^irage  tanks  tor  fresh  and  salt 
water;  eolle<*tiug  apparatus,  sueh  as  seines,  weirs,  dnMlges,  aii<l  tra\\ls. 
Thive  sail-boats,  one  large  barge,  and  six  row  boats  are  owned  by  the 
laboratory'  and  used  tor  eolleeting  in  the  bays  and  thoriuighfanvs.  A 
private  dcN.*k  has  In^n  built  tor  the  use  of  laboratory  boats. 

The  lalmratory  building  was  erected  in  May,  ISOl,  and  the  entire 
suunner  season  was  spent  in  getting  apparatus  into  jdace  and  |K'rfect- 
ing  the  various  ap|K)intments  of  the  station.  The  S4'ientitic  W4irk  was 
then*fore  neeessarily  limited.  That  which  was  don**  consiste*!  of  some 
ex|M*rinients  in  practical  oyster  culture  conducted  by  Trof.  John  A. 
Kyder,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  a  4*olh*cth»n  of  the  tishes  of 
the  l<M*aIity  was  nnide  by  l*rof.  K.  I>.  Coim*,  of  the  CnivtMsity  of  l*enn- 
sylvaniai,  and  a  hirge  (*ollecti(ni  oi'  invertebrates  was  nnide  by  Prof. 
Hall,  of  Uaverford  <*olh»ge. 

In  «1uly,  lSt>*J,  the  S4>iond  s<*ason  in  the  existence*  of  the  Marine  Labo- 
tory,  the  sumnn*r  sch<N»l  was  o|K*ned  with  an  attendance  of  lifteen  sru- 
flents.  Five  investigators  were  alsii  at  work  at  tin*  lalniratory  in 
August,  1S5I2. 

The  LalN»ratory  of  Marine  Hioh>gy  is  a  part  of  the  ScIhmiI  of  Hioh>gy 
of  the  rniv«*rsity  of  Pennsylvania,  anil  th«*  teai'hing  at  the  summer 
s4'h<H»l  is  done  bv  the  facultv  of  biolo^v  of  t  he  Iniversitx.  aided  bv  sueh 
|H*rsons  lis  this  faculty  nmy  Hi»h»ct. 

Tin*  lalNM'at4iry  and  aquarium  ar«>  un<h*r  the  management  of  one  of 
the  nuMubers  of  the  faculty  whi»  is  chosen  to  take  charge  «»f  the  busi- 
ness of  th«'  snnnner  s<'hool  and  the  g(*m*ral  management  «»f  the  stati«ui. 
Tin*  presi'iit  tea<'hing  corps  consists  (»f  the  f(»llowing  )H'rs4)ns:  Horace 
JayiH*.  M.  !>.,  1  Ml) less* »r of  Vertebrate  Morphoh»gy.  Dean  of  the  Faculty; 
John  A.  Ryder.  1*11.  n.,  Profess4»r  of  Coiii]»arative  Kinbry(»logy;  «Iohn 
M.  Macfarlane,  sc.  i>.,  K.  k.  s.  i:.,  lately  Pnd'essor  of  Botany  in  the  Boyal 
Veterinary  College  of  Kdinburgh.  S4*ot1and:  .L  iVrcy  MtK»re,  Frank  U. 
Moons  IMiili]>  Calvert,  assistants  in   Zo«»logy:   Jesse  M.   (treeumau. 
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SfuiinUiit  in  Botany:  HiltAn  J.rireeniiian,  PB.  B.,  X.  D^lndM>f»oftte 
U«rim>  I^lMiriitiir>-  and  Aquariani.  Tliin  laboratory  to  the  alztkfa  the 
bintory  »f  American  toarlne  lahoratoHea  to  be  estaUfRhed.  The  Andn'' 
wto  Ijnbiinitor)-,  i^tHblixlied  by  the  rliler  AfroHolXi  at  Peidkeae,  wmm 
tbi!  Hritt  iiinriiK*  luboratury  eDtaliHuhMl  in  Ainprica.  Fkillnwing  thlM 
vame  Prof.  Biiinrit  latNirat4>r)-  at  NiMuk,  Cuiin.,  afteKwarda  at  WoudH 
Holl.  Ma»it.,  liifii  l^r.  Alexander  Afni)wixV  labunitory  at  Newport. 
K.  1.  l^ter,  till-  t'be!W|M>uke  LalM»rator>-  whh  rn-gmiised  liy  Prnt.^K.  K. 
BifMiks,  uiidertli<.-iinHpit>eM«it'>loliiitt  ilopkit)HUiii\*n«it3',  Hn>f.  Bmokn 
alMt  i-HlubliHlie<l  u  branch  btboralory  letniKirarily  at  Beaufiut  an«l  later 
at  Niisnan.  N.  I*.,  Went  liMlfeo.  II  wiim  ut  Prof.  BniukM*  Nsmiid  latt- 
oratory  Hint  the  ex|MHlitiiHi  Heiil  out  by  tlie  Biological  Sclioul  of  the 
University  of  I'entiMylvania  iniiile  esleiiKive  i-ollerthma  of  blokigiitil 
speeiiiu-nH  tlnriui;  Hie  Mtmmer  of  I8S7. 

Followini;  I'ntf,  BnH>kK*  ii»Mt  MiKwesuful  eflTortM  in  the  Booth  raiiMr 
till'  Borttoii  Murine  T^alionitory,  at  WinnIh  li«.ll,  MaMt..  under  the  dirvt- 
torHbi|i  of  rrof.<'.  O.  Wliitniuii.  PmlKibly  nMlnltorutorjrnittbeABm- 
caii  iiHiKt  liiiK  liei-ti  Mt  HniititHntI  iiK  ili4>  itoMton  Marine  I^ilioratory. 
The  iiatonil  iMlvuntiijp*.-*  of  Hie  itlat-e  and  tlie  enthiiMiuMtie  aappntl 
wbii-li  it  liiiri  n-i-eiv<-(l  IVoni  Hie  JwKirfliinK  have  tnnde  it  what  it  iic 
Next  ill  Hie  rhnmuloKieu)  order  Klnnilrt  the  l<alNinitiir)  of  Murine  Biol- 
ogy of  Hie  I'liiversity  of  IVniiKylvuniii,  whilu  dnrini;  Hie  luat  year 
the  Ho|>kiu>  Miirine  l^tlxmitory  of  the  Iji'laiid  StanfonI  (Jiiiveniity  haa 
been  ■■MuMisIhiI  oh  tin-  I'tieiHrtiKiHt. 

At  Hi<-  liilHinitory  ilniinK  "'*'  "r^t  iM-mtion  (IWt:!)  elaMaeM  io  xoOlo(y 
and  Im>i»ii,\  lutve  Ix-en  i-oiKtiK-teil  und  the  iM-turi'H  have  been  richly 
illuHti'Hteil  by  Kn|i|>liei(  of  uiiiinHlri  imil  iiliinbi drawn  from  I  he  HiUToaiid- 
int!  '-"Untry. 

rrei|iient  evnimiona  into  the  fields  mul  on  the  Imyrt  and  rivemhsve 
lie<-n  made  by  tin-  Htiidentrt.  who  h:ive  thi-reliy  lNi>n  broUi;hl  intu  iDti- 
mull'  i-iiittuet  with  liviiij;  obieet.-  in  tliHr  iiiitonil  liiinnti>.  t NillevtiMKi 
of  liiliiriiNiry  Toaii-riiil-  hovi-  Int-n  iiiiidc  by  n  iinnt)KT  of  tj>ai'berii  who 
an-  »i>ikiiii;  iit  Hn'  LtlHtriituvy.  !ind  iiiinH-r<iii>  b-rtnren  huve  lieen  deliv- 

en-^l  Ity  nii-iidH-r-  nf  tbt>  r<'»i-liiiiK  eor|is.    Tl x|HTiuientM  in  jiraetiral 

oy-t«r  •iilriin-,  m  tiii-li  ]>rov<t|  m>  Nnfci-Mrn]  last  year.  Iiave  t»een  eHrrie<d. 
on  tlii-> '•i-a-xtTi  by  tlif  I'.  H.  l-'i^h  r<iiiiniiM>ion.  under  the  directitiu  of 
I'lol.  .I..bi*  A.  Ii><i-r.  It  i»  lt.>].*s]  tb;il  tl.i-  w..ik  nill  Ih-  of  |ira4-H<-iU 
iH-iii-lii  t<i  lilt-  '•\.t<-iiii>-n  aiitl  Mil  in  nt-<ilabliii|ini(;  ttoroyHterliedsuf  the 
N.-«  .1.-1  ^-i  ......I. 


f 


(*iiafi^i:k  XIV. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL. 


A*<  far  as  n|>])cars,  th«»  Hrst  wonls  t4>ii(*liiii^  this  lioApital  wimv  uttered 
U|H»ii  tiir  platform  of  tlu*  Acuuleiiiy  of  Music  at  the  nuMli4*al  roniiueure- 
luent  of  the  Tniversity  in  the  N))rinji^  of  1S71. 

Oil  that  4M'easi<ui  Dr.  11.  <\  \V<nn1,  a  taleiit<Mi  an<l  aiuhitiouH  physieian 
of  the  rlass  of  lS4i*J,  ft*II  iiitii  <'onverse  with  a  frieucl  of  like  eharaeter- 
isliis,  \h\  William  F.  Norris,  of  the  ehiss  of  ISTil^and  they,  with  a  third 
kindred  spirit.  Dr.  William  Pep)»er,  of  the  elass  of  18<M. 

That  whieh  they  K]N»ke  of,  w1m*u  ouee  it  was  s]K)keu  oi\  quirkly  l>erame 
known  anil  of  interest  to  all  the  friends  of  tho  Medical  School. 

Tlie  Tniversity  was  alNuit  to  Ik»  rcniove<l  fmni  Niutli,  near  Chestnut 
slicet,  2  miles  westwanl,  over  the  Scliuylkill  Kiver.  Its  MtHlieal  ScIhm)! 
cniihl  not  foHow  it,  unless  thei*e  wi*re  adjacent  to  it  a  hospital,  and,  save 
that  of  tht^  lMnludel]»hia  Almslumse,  then*  \^imhl  be  none. 

To  le^ive  tho  vicinity  4»f  the  old  IVnnsylvania  Hospital,  the  most 
ancient  in  America  and  for  titty  ye.irs  the  best  appointed  in  the  wiu'ld, 
by  whose  In^clsides  students  of  the  Tniversity  had  b(M*n  tau*;ht  for  h4> 
many  years,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  unless  a  littin;;  substitute  eimld 
be  obtained. 

How  to  do  this  was  the  thouKht  of  the  threc^  younfi:  doctors  on  this 
commencement  day  of  IS71.  To  do  this  iH^-ame  their  resolve.  There 
was  ^<nn1  reason  for  this  n'stilution. 

The  new  position  of  the  Cniversity  was  to  be  in  a  beautiful  suburb 
of  the  ^niwin^  city.  Its  site  wimld  1h>  cimimaiidin;;,  salubrious,  and 
ample  f(M*  future  wants.  Near  it  n»ws  of  lious4*s  were  being  built  suit- 
able fm* students* dwellings.  To kee]> all  departnu*nts of  the  Tniversity 
n«*ar  e;i4h  other  was  nune  than  a  pleasin*;  thought;  it  was  likely  t4»  be 
an  (M'oiiomi(*aI  and  us«'ful  measure. 

The  first  a^'tion  taken  umler  thest*  views  was  the  assi^mbliug  of  the 
m«Mlical  alumni  in  a  met^ting  on  .liine  12,  ISTI.  under  the  chairmanship 
i»f  the  Hon.  Morton  McMichael. 

This  gentleman  was  tMlitorof  the  ohiest  newspaper  in  America — a 
leader  of  ]K»litieal  tlumght,  though  not  an  ot1ice-hold«*r — an  accomplished 
orat4U-,  with  sfHiial  facility  for  after  dinner  s|H*akiiig.  a  most  genial  and 
|M>pular  man,  of  whom  the  fondness  of  his  fellows  has  preserve^i  the 
remembrance  by  a  bruuze  statue  in  Fairuiuunt  Park. 
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Ills  iiMl«irs(>iti<'iii  w;is  ;i  t'ortiiiiMtr  liiJiiiitiiHi  of  the  niovpnient.  TIh* 
iiK-ctin;;  ih'tcrniiiu'il  itiat  \hv  iiii|Mirtaiircnt  ni^atiii;;  tlirhonpilal  kImmiM 
1m*  |ii(>^m*i1  ii|ii>ii  till'  iium1h':iI  I'iiriilty  iiinl  |ir4>KiMit«*il  to  tlir  iSostril  ol' 
Trii-^tiMVH  of  tin'  riiivfi-sitv. 

TliiTi*  tlii'ii  >:ii  at  t1ii>  liiianl  two  «;(Mitli'iiii*ii  who  hail  hiHMi  tiiavi»r^  iil 
rhila«I(*!|iliia  iicriMi*  thr  at'l  hail  Ih-oii  )»a>s4Ml  wiiirh  i'niiS4i]ulatf*«l  ii'« 
Viiiiiiiis  ili'^trirt'^  into  um*  rity.  thi*  vtMioialih*  ;;eiilh*iiiaii  who  was  ihr 
I'athrrot'  th.it  iirt  :lliil  thr  toriMimst  r«»al  ^stat«■  l.iwyiT  of  thi*  «*ity.  thr 
SiTirtarv  of*  lli«-  Navv  of  ilii*  t'niinl  Stairs,  a  unitlriiiaii  who  faiiit*  !«• 
o«'«ii|»y  a  srat  in  thi*  SupriMiif  Court  ol*  the  I'liitiMl  Stati*K,  another  wlio 
hi'i-aiiir  iiiiiii>t«*i  ol'  thi*  t'liiti-il  Statos  at  thi*  Court  of  St.  J  allien,  atiil 
othri'  ^I'lithMiM'ii  of  likr  )»roiiiiiieiM'i>  in  tlii'tr  a\(M'atioiiMaiii[|»n»ft*Msitiii<«. 

Th«*  chairniiiii  ot'  tin*  nifdical  t'oinniiltcM'  was  Dr.  (fcor^o  H.  WimhI. 
who,  as  ^niilcnt.  iirot'i'-^-ioi*.  and  truNt<H\  tVoni  youth  to  ohi  a^t*.  Iiad 
s|MMif.  a**  a  ]ili\si«'iaii.  his  Ijt'r  in  X\\c  srivyv  of  the  riiiversity. 

Such  a  InmIv.  >o  a4lviM*il  a^  to  it>  nirdiral  int«*it*sts,  <'ouhl  hardly  fad 
to  approve  of  till'  proJiM'ti'd  hospital.  It  promptly  a;rrn*«l  t<i  appnipri 
ati*  ;:ionhii  tor  it.  '1  In-  fai-ulty  ipiicklv  ran^^ht  the  fri'lin;:  of  IIm-  hnui 
and  appointtMl  a  roniniittiM*  to  ('(Miprrati*  witli  one  fioui  the  ahiiiiiii. 
Tli«'  |i*int  roiiiinitrrc  pn-paifd  an  ap]HsiI  t«i  thr  piihlir,  which  was  •^i^m**! 
hv  a  niini)MTor'  intlui-ntial  riti/iMi^.  A  nirfriii;;  of  fhi*  Ki^ner.s  (tf  Ihiji 
appeal  >rl«'t-rtit  a  lio'«pital  ftnaiire  louiniittn*.  or  riuiiinissiosi.  to  diivt-t 
snl»>f*i|Urnt«in«*\  mirnt  •«. 

Willi. ini  I'ippiM.  M.  !>..  \\.i<«  made  rhai una n  i»f  fhiM'oniiius.Nioii.  Siiiiu 
ilris   l.i-wi^  W.I-.  ilf'rt«-i1   tiea<»nier.  anil  the  projret  was  ihiis  fairly  t*n 

Tlii'  •  mtirniTii'i-  plae«*il  lirt'ore  irNrlfno  lo^  a  tai^k  than  the  eolltN'linn 
lit  «7iN).iNio.  \\  irlmiit  '«np)Hiii  tioiii  elinii-li  inllneia-e.  with  no  e\|M*«'ia 
tiiiri  ••!  i^ii-.H  ■^\\''^  iimler  tlie  pioiMpTiii::'«  of  leli^ions  /ral.  sustainiNl  dy 
nil  iii'li  \\.\^<  III  piii|i"^^ioM.  leUiii;;  '^Miiptx  on  tin*  ?«tafenH*nl  of  its  uet^tl^ 
aiMJ  111  ii^  MM'!iilfi«-^^.  tni^rini;  to  I  nixei^ity  t'l-elin;;,  Imt  tiu>tiii^  m«»re 
!••  r hi- (l:^pM^iii<iii  111  Till' I'liant.ilili*.  if  xeiitumi  n|Nin  thi*«  ]ar;:e  wmk. 

I  III-  I'pMi  li  ill  rill-  wiiri;  t.i\'iii«-il  rfn  ^ni-i  !•«.•«. 

Ill- 1! !-«.  ^7:iiiiil.iTi-il  li\  rill-  i-itiiit^  .iimI  <«iiri«'n«-d  )iy  tlie  riiitlerin^i*  uf 
Till-  \\  '!  ••!  jlii-  ii  '••■MinM.  ui-ii-  if^piiti^ixi-  li>  iIm-  I  .liN  oi"  rharily.  The 
:.:  II. «  .'Ji'i!.:!  It'  I'^T'i  li.iil  ii'iT  \  i-i  I 'iiiM  .  iiiliitM  nil.  I  lie  w  ai.  and  piiTM*:* 
\^i!«\'i  In  I  ■•■  ^.'i  J*"-  |i|iii.'-..  "I  III-  I  !.tiMiioM«>  iiiii  i'as«\  hoM«*\  n .  til 
I';'  \  ■■  i'*''  •  I  I"  I-  I  r:.'ii|  >:  tti  H  IIMI'!!;:  Tfi«  |..i^»  lui-nty  \ear*i  li.iil  iit>! 
T I  '   .  1"  •  .  1  ■■'•.■.•  I   I  .    ;  III    ■_■  *    :    111  :i:!  •  ^  III   flu*  pii->«fiir  time.     tin-. it 

•  Ji '":  '  ' '  •.  I :  ■  '  '!  Ill  !i  1  !  -!■..•.  » «  ;  I  I  i  .1  . 1'liii  •  III  •'  1 11  iil'  i'V]H*«-t«^|  Intfii 
T.ii  ■  ..  ;  •  .  ■  .  .  .i  11.'  .  ■■  I  ^.1  ■  •■  1  ,  Iti.iiii  .  \  ■  .  «.'iO.IMIO.  \t\  l>iiiah  \  . 
W     '        

I  I       ■     '       •  ■     " .  1  "     ■ '.  .11     :.,  I :   .  i»Iii     U    111   (  iii'lt    \\  .|H  |i\    N.i^^.U  |iin« 

•  •    '  =1  '     ■  ■    '    '1   -•  ■.  I  . .  ■  •     '  ■  ••;!  ^  I-  i.'iT  |.  1 :    jiijiij  iiiii  •   I'l  •■iitiiii\ ,  anj.t.«t.^iii;^ 

•     '•  .  *  I ii-    •  ■  I  •• . I  ii-     :  ';•      -II  I  I- -  -'I  <>■  !•?   I   1.  i,    lili-.      lie  w .|H   111! 

i.   ••  _  .  V  «  I  i'l    iiiiii'f  .  .   !  ii'.ii  I  xi  .1^  .:       I !    !*         1 1  »■•  Wralt  ll«  luiV 

r\« . .  1  >  •  t'l  •!  .1- '.!•  k  li:  lilt' iiifi  ii    !  "i   :li«    liii-pil.il.     It  w.i^  ileteruiiurd 
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to  attempt   one    at   wliatrvor  rii^k   of  ivpiilso.      Dr.  Po]»]Hn*  and  one 
(Mlior  uioiiiIhm*  of  (lie   liospital  eoiiiiiiissioii  (ihtaiiitHl  an  iiiN'i'vifw  with 
him  ill  his  otliee,  oiu>  of  thi*  darkest  litth*  r«><mis  in  one  of  thi*  narrow 
est  Imsiness  stHM'tsof  IMiila<lel))hia. 

For  twenty  minntes  or  more  h«*  listened  in  silence  to  the  (*l(M|Uenre 
theoeeasion  <lrew  forth,  briefly  asked  two  pertinent  (juestionn,  sih-ntly 
list«'n(Ml  a;;;ain  for  a  few  moments  to  the  r«'plies,  s;iid  hewinihl  think  the 
matter  over,  and  eh)soil  the*  interview.  Withont  further  sidieitation  he 
annonneed  his<l(H'ision  in  a  few  w<H*ks,  as  the  ri^snlt  of  his  own  thinking. 

Whether  Homethin^  said  to  him  in  this  nhort  meeting  at  his  «itln'e 
wron<;ht  a  ehanp*  in  his  nature,  or  whether  it  eau^ht  the  nnmient  his 
natnn*  was  of  itself  he^finnin^  to  stir  liiwards  lM»n«»voh*nee,  or  \\ln»th«»r 
he  Inul  already  become  a  ;;enerous  ^iver  withmit  the  knowlcnl^e  of  his 
friends,  can  not  now  he  known.  Certain  it  is  that  soon  thereatter  he 
lH*;;an  a  siTies  of  ^reat  public  b(*net*actions,  and  that  henceforth  his 
name  was  asso<'iat«*d  with  c(»nstant  liberality  and  his  little  ot1ii*e  be- 
came the  resort  of  those  who  sim^ht  aid  tor  others. 

r»etbre  his  4b*ath  this  nimlest  ^entlenmn.  who  moveil  alMuit  mi  unos- 
tentatiously as  hanlly  to  be  obs<»rved,  lM»stowtMl  A:{,tMMMMM>  to  found  a 
s4*h<Nd  for  trainintir  nuM'hanics,  and  was  supposfsl  to  have  devoted  more 
to  charity  than  had  be<'n  done  by  any  other  privatt*  man  while  in  life. 
The  IniviTsity  received  *HMMMM>  fnmi  him  by  ^^ft  anti  AllMMMHl  by 
will.  Of  these*  sums  half  fell  to  the  hospital:  and  any  histmy  of  it 
wouM  be  ineom]>h*te  in  which  In*  was  not  remembcr<*d. 

The  pro<;ress  of  the  work  was  aided  by  making  evid(*nt  the  need  tor 
another  hospital  in  Philadelphia.'  by  a4*c(*ptin^  subs<*riptions  payable 
in  tour  yearly  installm(*iits.  and  by  a*;n*4*in^  that  any  dtuior  mi^ht  nomi- 
nate a  patient  to  a  ImmI  for  each  9^.*>JNN>  ;;iven  by  him. 

As  attention  was  iiicriMsin;;:ly  ti\(*4l  u|nui  the  ent^Tprise,  it  became 
evident  that  then*  was  a  pressin^r  want  for  such  a  hospital  tlii-tM!<;lMait 
i*ennsvlvaiiia.  And  «*arlv  in  islL'  it  was  determined  to  ask  aid  trom 
tin*  lc;;i>laturis  which  wa'^  tln^n  in  session. 

The  ap]dication  tor  this  was  basiMl  upon  tin*  ivasiuis  ;:iven  in  the 
oii^^iiial  ap|N*al.  U|Nm  the  need  for  the  hospital,  and  tlu*  duty  of  the 
State  to  care  for  its  indi;'ent  sick  and  wounde<l. 

Within  thirty  years  preceding  the  ap|K'al  the  population  of  the  Slati* 
had  double^ly  wttlnmt  a  propiu'tionate  increasi*  4if  hospitals.  altlMMi*:h 
tht*  ^niwtli  w:is  ehietly  of  ihosi*  en^a;:cd  in  tlMMlan;;crou<  occupations; 
ui  the  cities,  of  artisans  and  manufacturers,  and  in  the  coal  andiron 
regions,  of  the  mining;  classes, 

Tioni  IStO  fo  IA71,  for  e\am]de,  the  jNipuIation  of  riiiladelphia  tnew 
Horn  L'.MMNN)  t«i  TtNMNNi.  her  maiiufacturin^T  ea]»ital  from  ^ll,r>.S7,(NN)  to 

T>L"jri.(NNMNNi,  :ind  her  fr luispital  In*41s  fnmi  (f(Ni  toonly  l.HNi:  while  the 

ton>of<oal  niiiuil  in  the  State  increa.s«*d  fnuu  Tinunnmo  l*l'.5<nmnN), 
with  but  a  tritliuK  ailditinn  tt»  In^spital  beds  in  the  mining  re^noiis. 

■  Nfw  York  l*ity,  iKitk  I^unmnmi  |iro|tIt-.  Ii.h1  li.Tjri  frrw  bedit,  :iu«l  I'bitHdi'lphim, 
witb  uviu-iy  tbri*tf-luiinliB  of  tb«  )iopujuuou,  onl\  1,IUU. 
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Ill  tho  siiii**  pi'iitNl  :i1m»  iiliiiost  tlit*  riitiit*  railmad  syrtteni  «if  the 
Stall-  Ii:hI  Imm-ii  rriMti'd,  ami  a  daily  triliiiti*  of  arruU^ntrt  wiim  ]Miiil  tor 
|iiihlii'  4oiiv(Miii*iii  «*  ami  arcoinimNliitioii. 

rin*  N\xh'iii.  t'lir  tli«*  most  pari,  was  cniiti-olliil  in  IMiikulolphiu  uiitl 
ffiiti*if<l  flifir:  ami  tlit*  |Misitioii  of  ilit*  riiiv«M*sity  at  tln^  riH*al  |H»iiit 
>«'«-iii«m|  till*  titfiii;:  liN-atioii  to  f:irt*  lur  llii*  virtiiiis  oftlirsi' iMvulriits. 
Till'  I'liixt'i-^ii.x  was  ill  tin*  lii;:lirNt  sriiM*  a  iSlatt*  or^jfaiii/atioii.  FriHii 
il.»  iiitiiiMX  f  III*  viiiM'i'iMH'  of  IViiiisylvaiiia  liail  lilli'il  tin*  ntlin*  of  pn-.si- 
fifiit  111  Imi.ikI  lit'  Trust fi*N.  :ni<l  It  lias  always  1m>«mi  fri*i'  fiiiiii  privat«\ 
liH-al,  «'i  s4'4t:iriaii  bias.  t'oiivim*tMl  liy  tlifst*  ami  liki*  niii.*4i«lcr:itiiiiis, 
till*  If^islatiiir  <lfi4'riiiim*«l  iliat  ;:;innI  murals  ami  piilili**  iMiliry  ftirhiult* 
till*  Stati*  to  lit*  lii-iii'tih'il  liv  ta\i*s  Ifviril  oii  iniiirs,  railways,  ami  fuo 
loiii'N.  ami  til  ii-lr^aii*  tli«'  ran-  ol'  tlii-ir  \ii'tiiii*«  to  private  rliarity, 
aliiiii'  ami  iiiianli-il. 

I'i\  an  art  a)i]iiiiVfil  .\|iiil  •'*.  I'^T'J.  tlit*  Statf  ;;raiitfil  to  tin'  I'iiiv^t 
.sit\  itt'  i't'iiiis\  I\aiiia  tilt-  slim  i»t' ^HNijNH)  ii|ioii  i-omlitimi  that  it  sliuiilil 
lai*^-  til*-  slim  4it' .TCjriti.iNNi  ill  aililitinii  tlii'irtu:  tlii<  i'iitji«*  appniprialinii 
to  In*  i-\)ii*iiil*'il  III  (111-  i'i'«'iMhiii  III' a  ;:i'iii'i-al  liii>]iital  in  roiiiMM'tioii  «itb 
said  iiisfitiit roll,  iii  wliirliat  Irasi  two  liiindi't'd  tri't*  luils  for  |ifr.^iiis« 
iiiiuitil  sliiiiilil  111-  ioir\i-r  maiiitaiiifd. 

J  Ik*  a«'irpta!iri*  of  this  oidiiiaiii-r  lioiiiid  till*  I'liivtMsil y  to  irrfivi*  in 
jtm-il  piisiiiis  w  Iiriii-MT  pn-sriiiiii  to  thi'  hospital  in  niMiilMT  not  «*\rt^tnl 
iiiu  two  iiiimliiil. 

It  li.i^  *«i>  t.ii  tiiltilji'ti  tills  iililiM-itiitii  a^  iifVrr  to  liavi*  tiirm*«l  away  u 
H-f-fiit  .ir«  iiji-iir  I  .iHf.  .iinl  has  ri»iisiaiitl>  ami  stii'iiiioiisly  strivi*ii  lb«4t 
till-  iiiTiiii  ill'  rhi-  li-]^latiiii*  ^hall  Im*  tiiltilliMl  in  tin*  iTiM-iioii  of  a  li«Hi|N- 
r;il  III  ivMi  liiiinlif  li  tin-  )ii-fl>  tiill\  i*i|iii)»]ii'd  ami  iMii|o\i«>d. 

Thi-  ^iim  III  '•..'.'•o.iNN)  li.niiiL:  Iti-i-n  ralM-tl.  tin*  Stati'  a<*ropt(Hl  tliiKAs 
tnltilliiiv:  111!    ^l.iTiiri-  aiiil  iiaid  ■^HNi.lNN)  mi  \<ivi-iiiInT  ]I>,  IsT^. 

l.'iih-i  iiiiM  ^liiixiiil  tin*  imiiH'iiiaif  sitf  lit  fill*  I '  III  vi-rsitv  to  Im*  wanting 
III  loiiiM  T«i  .im)il\  rmni^li  With  sji.tir.  an.  ami  mmisIiIim-  a  ^eiicrul  Statr 
liii^|iil.il  III  Tvv.i  hiiiiilii-il  Im-iN.  ha\  iiii:  .1  iMpai-ilv  ot  v^rowtli  U*  tlvt*  huii- 
liii-il.  .I-*  iMtiJ  iii]L:hi  ili'iiiainl. 

SiiimiiliU  -I «  1 1-  th«' 111  n<*tii  •*  tit  '*nrli  a  hospital  to  tin*  city  iir|[tMl  liv 
ihi*  I  li.iiMii.iii  ••'  thi- <  iimiiii^^ritii  that  th^-  i-it\  nt  IMiihlrlpliia,  by  onli- 
ii.i>  f «  )i.i ^^1  •:  i.  .i-:iiM>i|oK  li\  I'tit li  I  h.iiiilii'i •«  lit  i-'iiiiii  ils  and  appn^vtHl 
M  i\  1  s.  I  s7j  .J,  ,..T,  ,|  I.I  'III-  I  iiivi'iNitv  *i;.  ai  r I  *>  .iiljoiiiiii^  it!«  •«it«*.  Ill 
Tiii«t.7«>  »:••'  I  )i<<^|i]I.il  7lii|ii*!i  Ml  wlihh  rhi-ir  '*h«iii|d  hi'  Iml  |trs.<* 
•li.fi  l!i\\  !;••  '..  ii-  !.•:  fill'  ;hM;::ti.t  -n  1».  .1  1  niiilit  imii  u  Inch  thr  I'm 
\  I  I  -;r  \    1,  I-  li.  •       .    iii  ?..  iSMli  .  T.ik*'  alui  t««  iMhill. 

1  !:>.  7i  I  i:.  !.  ■•!  :>i-f;i  '  1  iiiii}i!:'»ii«il  -a  ^i.,,,  m,^  ^Hc  .iml  ik.'i5iMNtli  for 
It'.ii!  Li_  III!  I '.''••w 'i.i-ir.  'jli><^  •- ;iiiti  li.  l>i;7  I  Ii-aih  not  ••niMi^li.fnrtkMi 
l..i  l-l."  ■.    .'   I.,     ^.lil'l   I'l-.iil.  ii'.i  I    r*J«"».«»«»«».     M.»iiiti-tl\.  tliiTfforf.  thr 

•  llx:'  <•  :.tiT   t<>  III    I    ill!i-il  Illiliiil   ••'■    Tiiu.iiij'.    pfi  ti-i-tioii.      To   thl»   rlld 

III     >i.i^<  ^  ot  Tlit'  '*n{irrmf  4-onrt   .iiul  ot' tlo*  i  it  y  courts,  uiid  leiuling 

till. I   'ill    >t.if«'    iitil  iit\.  |MTiTiiim-fI   tilt-  It-^islatiire   to   |Cnuit  a 

aciomi  rliNi.iNNi  |iio\isiiiiia!I>  u|Niii  ^liNMHMi  U-ui^  otbci  wims  ||[ivrD. 
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An  art  to  tliis  eil'e^'t  was  pa^s^nl  and  approv«Ml  April  0, 1S73. 

It  was  now^  thought  naiV  to  Im'^iii  ottiistructioii.  Hy  the  authority  of 
tht-  trustors  ol*  th«»  I-nivt»rsity,  Dr.  William  IVpjM'r,  Dr.  H.  I!.  KogorA, 
.1.  Vaii|<:haii  Merrirk,  John  WVlsh,  Saunilors  Lrwis,  and  William  Sol 
l(*rs  wrn*  api>4>intod  a  huildinj^  rommitttM*.  I>r.  IV])|nm'  was  made  its 
chairmiiii.  and  T.  W.  Kirhanls  its  aivhitiH't,  and  ground  was  hrokou  in 
May. 

Thi^  plan  rompriscMl  a  central  building,  ^SS  lei^t  wide,  and  i:W)iW»t  dee|ii, 
holding'  a  large  and  small  elinieal  auiphitheater,  kitehen,  oUirrs,  rcNknis 
lor  storage,  fl»r  re<*eption  ot'  patients,  tor  servants,  for  otlieers,  tor  diitv- 
toi*H'  meetings,  for  general  administration,  uml  twelve  ehamhers  fiu* 
resident  physicians  and  private  paying  patieiitH.  It  was  ]ilaiini'<l  to 
<'onnett  this  building  by  a  spaeious  and  haip|siii)io  eorridor  with  pavil- 
ions, raeh  (MUitaining  six  warifs,  having  proiK*r  ward  kitchens,  nurses 
chand>e*-s,  linen  and  splint  rcNmis,  bathnNmis,  and  i'h)S4*ts.  Three  of 
these  pavilions,  on  either  side  i»f  the  e<'ntral  building,  tin*  whole  having 
a  frontage  of  (>St)  feet  an<l  capa<*ity  for  7lMi  beds,  was  thet^omplettHl  hos- 
pital as  it  Inul  by  this  time  fornuNl  itself  in  the  idea  of  its  ]irojtM*tors. 
The  stnu'ture  wa«  designinl  to  Iw  thn*<»  stories  in  height,  in  University 
Gothic,  harmonizing  with  the  Hurnmnding  departments  of  the  institu- 
tit»n. 

The  nuMins  in  han<l  iH«nnitte<l  the  eimst ruction  of  no  more  than  the 
<*entral  building  and  west  wing,  thus  ])roviding  for  14(H>eds. 

Subscriptions  eontinue<l  to  be  solicited  while  tin*  building  went  up. 
r*cft»re  it  was  tinished  enough  had  been  raised  to  se4*ure  the  secontl 
i^KNMNNM'rom  the  State. 

The  result  achieviMl  summed  up  thus:  !>onat«^l  by  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  site  id'*).]  acres;  appropriated  by  the  State  of  PenUasylvania, 
MjiMMNMI:  privatedonationsinsuhis«>f  :^r».tNN>ornniltiples  tlu*ri*of,  ><2(>t»,- 
tNN);  private  ilonations  in  sums  smaller  than  ^r>.(NNK  J^sn.t.'H  :  donations 
tor  a  nieilical  alumni  war<l,  i^ll,r»tM):  a  total  of  ;f .V»i.\tML\ 

When  completnl,  the  hospital  was  inau^^urated    by  cerenioni<*8   in 
which  the  gtivcruiir  of  the  State  t<N>k  ]>art.     During  his  a<ldresstwo- 
t ablets  \\t*n*  placeil  on  the  walls  bearing  the  following  inscriptions: 

IiiaiiKuratiHl 

.Itiiir  4.  1H74. 

I.v 

• 

HiH  Kxrfn«*U4y  John  K.  Hartniuft. 
<:iivi*rtinr  of  IViiiiNv)viiiii:i. 

TliiH  HiiH|iital 

ttirtiti^li  tilt*  lilitTaUty  nftbr 

Sf  nir  of  IViiiiitylviiiiiH, 

till* 

t'itx  iif  PLiliiil«*l|ibm, 

iiimI 

Many  <-itizi*iii«. 

A  prayer  of  dedication  followed  thi^  address. 
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Ili»i:.  Willisiiii  A.  \V:ill:ir<\  hiti'  riiitril  States  Soiiiitiir  (Viiffll  lN*liD* 
sylv.iiiia.  thru  drlivi'i'iMl  flu*  iii:iii;:iii'ul  addit'rts.  ii*|ili*tr  witli  iiiforiiiii- 
tioii  ami  iM'autit'iil  llmuglit. 

Till*  liospital  was  o|H-tiril  for  ]»alifiits  .liily  l.'i,  1S74. 

Niitliiiiir  ainatf  its  history  is  i|iiiti*  sn  rriiiarkaYile  un  tlie  iMikl  iilt'a 
that  niiMMMVi'ii  jr.  ami  tin-  i'iH*i-;;y  ami  skill  which  luado  thi*  i«li*;i  :i 
M*alii\.  Ill  a  «:iHiil  raiiM*  fiithiisiasin  avails  iiim-h.  In  th(*  railMMif  ilu* 
ho^|iilal  itt'tlit-  riiivi'i-sitx  ot'  I*riiii>ylvaiiia.  tin*  fiithiisiasiiiof  its  yiniiij; 
ti»niiili-is  iHixailrd  upon  iiini  ot'  all  parties  aiiil  rrc^ils,  ii|m>ii  a  taiiMMiH 
iiistitiitioii  i>t' Itaniiii;:.  upon  a  L'r«*at  niiiiiii'i]ialiTy  an<l  ai;iviyi*r  Stutt*.  t«> 
plan'  ijii-ir  iii«n*i1  nt' tlioii{;ht  aial  \\«*alth  aial  wisiloiii  into  the  haiiil  «>f 
t-hai-it\  — ;rni«li-4Mi\  knowUMl;^;!*  ami  M-ii-nn*  towani  t h«* Ooiiiiiioii  w«';il. 

It  (h'ti.irts  not  iVoni  thrir  ai'foniplishi*it*iit  that  |icrsonal  as|iinitiiiii]i 
It-lit  torrt*  tt»  tlirii  rtVort^i.  That  plan-s  ot'  protit  ami  ilistinrtinii  have 
hy  thi'iii  iM'fii  won  in  rhi*  rniv4isit\  ami  tin'  worhl  h*ss4*ns  not  \hv  f^iMid 
tlir>  lia\«-  ffliTit'il.  fliniiiii*«hi-s  nan;:lit  ot'  thf  ronitort  and  hap|>iii«*.<s 
that  i>  llowiiii:  til  mankind  throu;:h  tin*  rhanm*ls  tht*y  havi*  ft>ruii*«l. 

Thf  oi^aiii/atioii  ot'tln*  uoVi*rnm«*iit  ot'tla*  hi»spital  \i as  n»iuplt*\. 

Thr  owiifi^liip  ot'it'^  |iio|MTty  and  tumls  ii'stftl  in  thr  triistt^'s  of  tht* 
rni\iMNit\.  Ity  whom  tin*  niana':«-r<  of  thr  hospital  \v«*re  to  \h*  cdtH'titl 
tioiii  tiirir  nun  nniiilitM'.  and  1ii»ni  iioniim*<*s  ot'  siilN>|-diuat«'  lMiilitn< 
1  hi-  MiliiiidiiMti-  ImhIIis  wtif  tli<*  Imi.imI  of  «'ontiiliut(ii'S,  cIiom'Ii  bv 
ijiiiiot'^  III'  3^'j't  Hi  iiM'i.  till-  im-ilii-al  t'a«'nlty.  and  the  nitMlii'ul  alunini  of 
till*  I'liix  ri  ^ir\ . 

This  !••! Ill  iti  ill  ::ani/atiiin  w.i^  il<  t-idf<l  npoii  as  ifpii'StMitin;:  all  in- 
ii-ir^tN.  (Ill  iiwin  ohip  iit  thr  piopi'itx,  t hosf  w hoM*  nti»ni*y  had  tomit^ 
If.  ai^i  tliit^t'  wliiiM*  kiiiiwh-di:!'  wa^  to  irnilt-r  it  nM'l'iil. 

I  111  Ihi.ihi  lit'  M.iii.iui'is  Was  iiiiii|Mi>«d  tit'  tiv**  ti'n^tt'«*>.  s<-\«*u  ol'  llir 
liii-ijii  .1!     i.lilllt\.     .ii:ii      tliM-f    f.nh    nt     tin-    riilitl  ihntoi  >    anti    nitNlH*^! 

.liuiiii.i. 

ll«ni-I  iiiiilinu  w;i^  hi-jil  at  ihf  i-all  nt' tilt*  >«i  ii'tai  \  of  tht*  Trii^tt*r4 

•  it  ilii-  I   r:i\«i  "It  \ .  nn  I'i-Im  ii.ii  \  .'».  1*»7I. 

jti.<iini-i-  1'..  U 1  u:i«   I  hoMii    ri«>idi-iil.  Ih.  AllM-d  StilU*  S«<«*n^ 

t.ii\..iiii|  >iiiiiilii^  l.iw  1^. 'I  II  a^iiii-I.  Thi'lii-XT  Itii-rtihi:  fli-t'tiil  Kll  K. 
Ti  111     \  III    i*i»  n:i|i  iiT. 

I  ill  I  :  «*  "I  'III— I-  L*-iiT|i  Hull,  al  till-  ;il:«  «>t  i>n.  Ii.iil  lr^i;:m'«l  till*  fhaiF 
"t  till  T<iii<:.  .i:i|  pi.iiiiii-  lit  III*  liii  Jill.  ;ii.i|  utiii'd  tioiii  at'ti\  «•  Ijfr, 
lii^n...'-     )^      I  :Mil:  .iii'I  ft  .11  lii'i.:.  II..II.I    Iimm^i  It   tin-  h;i«l«*i  «•!   nuili 

•  li    i.      i><;  ^1   •     •!   ::,  Aii'<iii.i.      I  In-  |iii  p.it  .itmn  i-l  tin-  rharniai*ii|Ni*ij 

•  •I  t:ii  I  '••!  >'.i:i  -  t>M  iii.i;  \  \i.iiH  ii.itil  I  liiiih  hinih  Inin.  Hii^ 
I  >  ■•  •  >'  t'l  1 1  <jM  i.-.iriii  \  "f  w  111!  Ii  I  >i .  l:.ii  111  u  .iH  iniiii  aiithiu.andol 
*Oi  '  ■■  ••  i  '.'»* pii  -.  I  .1  \  1   III  in  »»n|ii    \\  ..N  .1  II  III  U  •»«»  highly  \  alut*«l 

fii--'!:i  _     ■      •     {•'••iiu'li     \'     \'.i^    liitj.iiiil    I  •#!.:  I  .ili.iliil  lit    Wai  .   •>••  llv'llf 

I.'  •  •:  '.  I  '  •  '•  "1  ^'  ill  •  ill  I  'ji  if "  II -1  tn  1  111-  .11  III ii***  lit  H"»  I'ni-iiiit*^. 
I>.     >       •  :  - .  \  -  l:!!.i  ..    I  }.•    I  hall    i>l    tin    llii-«ii\    :iiiii   pluttlif  nf 

liH'lii.i.t         M       l«\i]-   ua^   :ili    11  lliii  Itial  .11.(1  W«-.ilth\    liiall  of  buMlic^M^ 
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whoKf'  family  had  hcmonMl  tin*  old  IViiiisylvniiia  Hospital  by  lioldiiifi^ 
it8  treasurersliii)  since  1784).  Mr.  PritT,  with  cm*  oxrt»]>tioh,  was  tin* 
oldest  iiieinber  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  was  known  as  the  author  of  the 
consi)lidati4»n  a<'t,  an<l  <»f  thi*  Price  act,  by  the  latter  nf  whirli  4*hari 
tabh'  lepieies  were  nMidered  void  in  Pennsylvania  if  made  within  thirty 
days  of  <](>ath  t>f  testator. 

Vet  u|N)n  the  youn^  men  of  tin*  lx»ar<l  rather  than  on  the  V4'terans 
was  to  fall  the  oversi^riit  of  the  administration  of  tin*  hospital.  For 
twelve  years  this  was  <*i»ndneted  by  resident  male  sn|K'rintendents  in 
the  inetli«Nl^  th«'  lK*st  then  ]»reva1ent,  <»f  hiring;  nurs4's  in  numbers  vary- 
ing with  those  of  the  patients;  dismissing  and  taking  them  on  as  cM'on- 
omy  (»r  necessity  required,  always  si'ekin^  the  best,  but  not  always  tlnd- 
in;;  the  In^st  in  the  nmrket  when  wante<l. 

Hy  this  methtMl,  couple<l  with  nuMlerate  salaries  to  ofti<ers,  the  i>er 
diem  e\|M*nse  was  ke]»t  at  a  low  av<'ra^e. 

In  lS7."i,  its  tlrst  caliMidar  year,  its  wards  rei'eived  t»42  patients,  and 
its  7  dis|M'nsaries  treated  4,»'>01>  cases. 

The  m^lical  corps  of  the  hos]utal  was  in  three  classt\s:  Me<lical  staff, 
residentR,  and  dispensary  staft*. 

The  nie«iical  staif  were  12  in  nundnM*,  3  l>eiu|;  profossiirs  of  the  med- 
ical faculty  of  the  Tnivi-rsity,  and  t»  clinical  professors  and  lecturers 
attached  to  the  hosjiital,  whose  duti<-s  did  not  extend  to  the  medical 
sch<N>l.  The  residents  weiv  2,  sidected  semiannually  from  the  uuHlical 
alumni  of  .the  Univer.sity,  in  a  c4mi|H*titive  examination  by  the  mtMlical 
stat!\  for  a  service  of  six  months.  Kaeh  disi)ensary  was  under  chari^e  of 
a  ('hi4*f.    Other  d«M* tors  assisted  in  them. 

The  entire  <*orps  workcnl  without  ]»ay,  valuing  indirect  advanta^res. 
Th»»  corps  contained  every  ^rade  of  nu*dical  exiierience,  the  y<mn^ 
alumnus  with  life  lN*tbre  him,  intent  upon  duty,  so  that  life  mi;i;ht  be  a 
sueeess,  a  disiKMisary  assistant  ami  its  chief,  the  clinical  lecturer,  the 
clinieal  professor,  who  devoteil  himself  to  the  hospital  freely  for  the 
iMMietit  of  tilt*  medical  sidnNd,  and  the  p*eat  nam«*s  of  tin*  medical  fa4*- 
nity.  who  u]dield  the  hospital  that  it  mi^^ht  uplndd  the  schcNil. 

IM*.  I>.  Hayes  Afjnew  was  the  memlK*r  of  the  eor]>sthen  most  wid«dy 
know  n,  iN*rhaps,  throu^rhout  tin*  f 'nited  Htates.  Ue  afterwards  gained, 
as  one  of  the  surgeons  attending;;  the  deathl>ed  of  President  Gartield, 
a  national  reputation,  not  only  in  a  professional  but  also  in  a  {Nipular 
sense. 

The  building  aiido|H'ratin;;  of  the  hospital  haviuf;  Immmi  si»  far  su4*cess. 
ful,  an  ap|N*al  was  nnnle  to  the  h'^i-^btture  in  1S74  to  4*arry  (uit  the 
original  4lesi«;n  by  a]ipr«»priatinf;  J$ll'.\<KNI  to  build  the  east  win^,  con- 
ditii»nally  u|Nin  ^ItNMMlU  l»einj;  raisefl  to  endow  it. 

Hy  this  time,  hitwever,  tither  h4»s|>itals  were  in  the  tiidtl  with  similar 
intent.  One  4>f  tbene  <livert4Ml  the  ap]»r4»priati«tii^  anti  for  seventeen 
years  the  f  ^niversity  lifispital  asknl  no  aid  from  the  8tat4*. 

Ill  1875  it  tried  to  create  a  wanl  for  incurables.    Its  annual  report 


Son  Tin:  rMVKK>iTY  ok  pknn^ylvakia. 

for  th;ir  v«Mi  riiiiTaiiit*il  ;iii  ;i|»|umI  for  tliis  piirfiose,  whii-h  was  repeaf^nl 
ill  l•'^7l^  I>i7.  jnii  l-'^TS.  inrrtiii;;  small  ivsiniiiso.  But,  lieiit  upon  m> 
pNKi  a  |Mii|Mis«'.  ihi*  lioaiil  ilrtiiiitrly  n'SolviuK  on  Aupist  I'J,  \S7\K  t«t 
i»|NMi  siirha  ward  NO S4H 11 1  as  i^iltNUNNi  \vc*rt'  siiliscrilied  forcii<lou'mi*iiK  «iiii| 
that  thr  sad  >i»ini<l  of  '*  iiKMiralih***  iiiif^lit  be  n*iiioviMl  tniiii  tlu*  imi>  nt 
its  iiiinatr>.  tlir  iNiaitl  tlioii;:lit  rlu'  iiaiiit*  fo  ht*  ^ivcii  slioiiM  In*  *- Tlit* 
Ward  for  riiinnit-  l>isra>cs."  \\y  tin*  riid  of  tlirycair  t4L\(NNl  had  fN*«*it 
roiiTrdiiifi'd.  That  tin*  l»ri>iii|itoii  llo.spital  for  siirh  disfas4*i«  was  oiif«it 
thi'  lH-<«t  fiidownl  in  Kii;;laiid.  and  Tliat  in  AnnTira  "^^  \tvi'  rrnt  **ol'  flu* 
fntirt*  adnit  |Mi|inlaiion  piMishi's  froni  tliOM*  aftr«-tions,**  Wfre  thoii::h! 
sti-i»n^  ir^xiiis  to  ht»pf  thr  tMidowniiMit  wonld  hv  quickly  i-oiiipU*ti*d. 
Tin*  i-tfoit.  hii\M-\i*i.  did  not  rip«*n  at  onrr.  Itut  Uirt*  i;o<nI  fruit  hiti*r  tin. 
Kail\  in  t>^7'*»  the  trnstri*^:inthori/.i'd  tin*  Hoard  of  .Manap*rst4i  invito 
a  i*i»innntti*4*  ot'  ladii-^  to  aid  **  in  tin*  disrhai';r<*  <d'  hous4*hold  duli«*s.  and 
ti>  adnnni^tt'i-  >nt-h  imnfoit  to  ih«*  patiiMits  as  thfir  thou^lifful  fart- 
nn;:lit  sii':;:f*«t.  Tit'tfrn  than  whom  no  otlu'rs  in  IMiihididpliia  Mt*rt* 
lirttfi  i|nahlli-d  w fH- i-ho'*t-n  anmn;:  wonirn  ^ivi*n  to  ^innI  wurkA,  iiii^ 
tr4"*sr.s  i»f  hii^i-  i-*<t:i)»li>hiMriit-«.  i(dati\«*s  i»f  lN*nrtat'tors  or  of  iiiauai;t'r?« 
ot  thi-  iiit^pii.il.  With  thf  instinrt  of  trn«' womtMi  tlioy  dti'lini*i|  t4»a.v«uuir 
tli.ir  iiilf  ••t1ii-i.dl\ .  and  ilt'iioniinatrd  thi-niMdvi'.s  tli«*  i>oard  of  Wuuumi 
X'l^iiiii'*.  If  w.i^  th*- ilnt\  of  tlifst*  womi*n  to  visit  tin*  kitrln'n.lauiKlrv. 
>riiii-t<'iiins.  w.iitN.    Idnai  \ .  i*tr.,  and   to  i-all  attention   of  olVK*t*rH  and 

m 

m.ii!a;;fi>  to  ili-tn-fN  m  tu'di*r.  in  nirrth's.  i-li'anlinirss.  ami  in  n*tini*iui*iit!» 

ot    poh'^h. 

It  lni'.tnir  tlit'ii  di-li;:ht  to  ]iiovnli'  t)i«*  nnsins  to  n*nMMly  d«*tiri«*urifj». 
'I  hi>  r^t.d>li'*hi-<l  .1  >iMil,\  lionatitin  May.  on  \ihirh.  a>  well  a.n  tliion;:h 
oiir  Thf  \i-ai.  tlii-\  <«iih(  ili-d  uitt>  in  kind  anil  in  nioni>\ .  Tlirir  rtltirl.4 
.1^  .1  iiii.iid  \!i-lilrii  ti»i  ^i-MT.d  \faiN  an  a\«*iai:i-  of  alNiut  vKrilNi,  wliit'h 
Mi  p.iii  \i  .1^  dt-v«>r*-d  to  Yii-rt«-i  mtMit  ot  tin-  tixtun-^ and  apart nirlit^  umltr 
rlii-ri  I  .III.  Til  Miiiti'i  mini:  th«*  ffiiialf  ninM-<«.  to  paxiii;;  tin*  >alar\  ••fa 
lir.iii  hiii^f.  .mil  to  iitln-r  ^ui'li  Iiki-  thiii;:-<«  as  t'ntm  tinu*  tii  tinii*  s^fuird 
til  till  III  iiiii^r  Miipi-i.iti\i\ 

N|iiii   ih.iii  ••iiir  ill  luti-i-  HiitiH-  laiui*  m.ittfi.  to  uhit'h  tlit*  thiaurt's  «»f 
(III-  lli«^{>i:.d  iiiiiM  Mill    it-ai  li.  h.i^  Imiii  puixult'il  l»y  tin*  ]irivat«'  pur?«r 

!•{     Mil*       111      III  III    I      111     1  hllll. 

I  i!i>*  'rMt.i:i|  'III  1 1  .i^i  •!  II  Mill  It  11  Mil  lilt  M  d  Jl :   h\  iln-  atldithin  fieri- iLiItt'** 

lit  Nii:;.i    ]•'  Kii,  :>i  .  r  ui>iii.iii.  Mn   \\  ili-  nl  .i  (  )iii  t  •lii'^tii  «*.  ti|  of  an  t*\-i-.iliini  t 

fil-ii!.    i-i     |ii-^-.'<'\  iif    *>iiiiii-    «iiiiiii'%  wiiiii.iii.   wliii  uiuilil  do   ndi;;i«»ii^ 

I        .1    ..(i.<>;  ^    liii     pafi  iT-«  III    hiii«t"»:  aiiil.  in  1*^V*.  iii  ordci    tli.if    it« 

|.!i    ..    ':     _l!-     !i    MJ    I.    Ihl'.'ii  :  I  I      riif  ^iiX  t'l  hllii-lil    i»t    tht-    lio-«pit.il  « Itliollt 

.i'-.    -••iMi -I  i-t   .1  il'i.il  .iiiMiiii  ii  V .  It  «.i-^;:i\in  tinrv  i«'pii'M-iit,ifi\t^ 
'in    I...  .   •(  '-I   N|. III. 1^1  :  ^. 

1:    .-ii.      |..-<:    -.'I,    ii.i  n.  -.\  III!:!  [t.  .iimI   iiMfi-j  i.il.  till'  ho-*pilal  p.l5«<«t*lS 
;-!■.•     :  ;-    i!   i  I  •  i.ii  II    \i  .1*  ^.  I  .11 :!!;:  .iiiiiu.i]!\    !iM    .III  .i\«'ia;:i*  i»f  (U^.l 
r  :.  :  ■  -.  :  [.   ■"      ,   '•.!'  -l    d:  -I'l  i^.ii  \   *   i-«--.  il*  .i  vi-i  .i;:i-    di-atll  tatr  Ih'Uii; 
,  «.  t^  ).i  '   i  I     ■   -••  |..ii.i  h?*  ill  .lit  d.  ;iiid  !•«•  pi-i   Hii-m  *!.-•*.•. 
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Theiv  wjiK  »  kindly  lW»liii^  mnniii^  tlirouj;h  if,  in  ii  de;;rfe  even  a 
s4N*iiil  one. 

Its  iNKinl  met  in  <'V«'ning  hours  ut  tbo  home  ofiU  pivsiilrnt,  oi\  an  he 
tell  into  feebh*  heiilth,  ot'its  vii*e-prei«i(lent. 

On  Murrh  :M>,  1879,  its  president,  Dr.  (ieo.  B.  W<mm1,  died,  a^'ed  S13 
years. 

Amon^^  the  n^sohithais  to  his  niem<n\v,  prepaiiMl  by  his  tViend  Kli  K. 
Price,  and  pnhUshed  in  the  Annual  KeiMirt  of  1870,  there  is  tho  expres- 
sion : 

\.vt  U.I  ho  thsiiikfiil  to  tilt*  ('ri*atiirti»r  j{iviii);us  ami  thewDrlil  »  i>ili/t'iiUii4lM'iriiti(«f 
c»f  kii(»\vl«><l};i»  Ml  niiiplf.  of  huiiiaiiity  mi  uiitituiiiili'il.  (if  liivi*  t4i  man  ai^  fioil  mi  \wr- 
fiMt.     Thiiiik  ciiNl  tliat  iiU  lii-H  Utn^  Ui'r  \\iiM  m>  iiM'fnl.  himorublt',  nml  liappv. 

Th«»  hos]atal  reeeivtnl  I'l-oni  Dr.  WtMMr^j  estate*  i?<M>,W^,  an<l  appropri 
at«*d  it,  as  din'<*tiMl  by  his  will,  to  en<h»\vin^,  in  memory  ot' his  t'ather-in- 
law,  the  IVter  llahn  Ward. 

Kli  K.  iViee  sueeei'deil  Dr.  WcmkI,  ami  watehisl  ••with  paternal  vipi- 
laiuM'  over  the  inten*sts  of*  the  hospital.*' 

In  1882  an  im|H»rtunt  movement  was  started  by  Dr.  Pep|>er  tor  tho 
ostublisbnuMit  of  a  4le|mrtnuMit  for  patients  sufterinp:  with  ehronie  dis- 
eases, esiHM'ially  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  claims  of  this  unfortu- 
nate and  numenuis  elass  of  sui!ei*ers  will  always  appeal  with  spe4*ial 
foree  to  the  humane.  Kndowuient  for  seventeen  free  IkmIs  ($.1,000  eaeh) 
was  seeun^l,  and  then  the  interest  of  the  late  Henry  <\ Gibson  was  s<i 
fully  enliste<l  that  he  undert(K>k  toeonstruet  an  additional  win^  of  the 
hospital  esiK'cially  for  thest»  <*hronie  i'ases.  The  ]>lan8  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  Hewitt  in  eonsultatiou  with  Dr.  Hillinirs,  and  the  buihlin^  was 
<-onstruettM]  at  a  eost  of  $Hr>,4MNl.  It  is  the  most  iini>ortant  aildition  to 
its  building  the  hospital  has  yet  riH.*eiv«Ml.  At  its  fonnal  o|NMiin«r  in 
]8s:i.  th4'  name  of  the  (tibsftn  Win^r  fitr  <*hronie  Diseases  was  ^Iven  to 
it,  as  a  fitting  tributt*  to  this  generous  and  ]>ublie-spirited  eiti/en  whoso 
iKMiefaetions  to  all  departments  of  tht>  l-niversity  wen*  so  numerous  and 
lilN*ral. 

This  ample  strueture  ^ave  s]>aee  for  remodt*lin;;  the  dis[M'nsiiries. 
TheM*  had  p-owii  in  nundN*r  fmm  7  to  11,  and  nearly  doubh*d  thijr 
S4*rvin*.  At  this  time  alsiit  he  meilieai  staff  was  incnshsed  by  th«*ap[N>int- 
nieni  of  11  assistants  in  various  branches  of  nuMlicine  and  surgery;  and 
a  third  resident  was  ap|Miint4Ml. 

On  March  3.  18H:i,  Henry  S«*ylN*rt  die^l  and  bcnpieathed  to  the  Hos- 
pital the  sum  of  ^li<l,(NNi,  **the  incofiie  whereof  shall  bi*  devoted  to  the 
maintenanee  of  a  ward  in  coniiei'tion  with  the  department  of  4*limnir 
diseases,  said  war«l  to  In*  named  and  desipiated  as  my  friend.  Dr. 
William  IVpiier,  shall  desire  it.**  in  acconlanee  with  this,  the  ward 
has  re4*eiv«>d  the  name  of  its  genenuis  f<mn<ler. 

This  inten*^tin;;  di*]>artment  of  tho  l'niv4*rsity  Ibispital,  therefoiv. 
is  well  start(*«Lflnd  im|M»rtant  tcstamentairy  4iis|N>sition  io  its  favor  has 
also  be«*u  juade  public^  th«aif^h  imt  yet  oiierative* 
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Till*  |iM'sHlt'iir  lit'  Til*'  lliKpitiil.  Kli  K.  Prii-iMlii'i]  NhvimiiInt  M,  1'*<84, 
at  tlii"  :i"j»*  tit"  nT.  lull  t»r  \iMi.s  and  lioimrs.  |Ii*  was  8urrH<^If«l  liv  fht» 
|iii.'Sfiit   iih  iiiiihciii — tli4*  writt'i'  III'  this  Iijsffirv. 

Ill  till*  -^rxni  xiMi'i  tVoiii  issii  to  issil  till*  :ivi*nic«»  vi*arl\  tiKiii-«*.'«  i^f 
till-  )iii'*]»ital  wi-if  l.lL'lf  iKiTiiMils.  T,:MH)  ilispnisary  rasi-s,  a  death  rati*i>t' 

>.t»-7  |ifr  «  iMlt.  :|Im]  .1  piT  liitMll  of  ^l.t»*». 

Altlimiiili  llir*«i-  li;:iiir>  mmmiumI  ;:ratit\  in;:,  tlii'  r\aiii|>l<*  «»!' a  iin^li 
IhiiIii;:  iii>titiitiiiii.  wliirii  had  iiitriMliiml  tin*  Kn;£lish  systi*iii  iif  h<».s|Ml;il 
adiiiiiiiMiatinit.  iiMlinrd  a  Iar;:i'  iiiajni-it.v  ot'tIi«'  iiiaiiii^iTs  to  b«'lievi»llif 
riiiiditioii'*  «>t'  thi*  litisjtital  of  tin*  riii\4*r'<>ilv  would  In*  iiii|in»vi*«l  liy 
ri'a>iiitr  to  kill*  ami  di^hai;:'*  ihii'M's  with  tin*  iiitliix  and  offlii\  iif 
]ialii'!it^.  and  h\  iiiaiiitaiiiiiii;  within  it^df  a  corps  of  w-iiiiii*ii  in  tniiii 
inu  lor  mil  M'^  iintlt-r  a  direct rrs.^  ot'  nurHO  and  a  siipi*rint«*iHlriit  ••!*  tin- 
liospital.  Imi!)i  ill  thi'm  hrini:  laiii**^  ^killi'd  in  nnrsini;. 

As  thi-  ilfiM.ihii  till  tiaini'il  nni>rN  was  ;:ri'atrr  than  tli«'  siipplx,  ami 
thi'ir  Willi's  l.iru*'.  it  ^^a*«  l»rlii<vt'd  thai  woiiirii  capable  of*  Inn'oiiiiii);: 
tlioitiiiL:li  nuiM"*  would  ^4M'\t*  the  lio>pital  tor  two  \«*ars  for  little  or  im 
pa\  )ic\onil  tlirii  •din-atioii  and  niaintcnani-c.  It  M'as  Mip|N>se<I  al^i, 
that  sa\  iii'j  tin-  ^alat  n-^  paid  hiicd  iinrs**^  would  make  thi^^  iii'niii);«*iiiftlt 
economical. 

A  nii*ni)»ci  <>t  7|ii'  lui.iril  ot  woiiifii  vi^itor<<.  aided  b\  a  few  near  iida 
ttve>.  ottci  in;:  To  •III!  in  n'Miioix  of  fhrii  mother,  on  the  h<»spiiul 
^loiiiid^  .1  liMildiiii:  eN|MMiall\  ailaptcd  lor  the  Nurses*  llomi*,  it  w:i!>i  tit* 
(iilril  lo  :ii  ri-pr  flu-  otfei  ami  tn  e)t:in;:e  I  )ii-  ailiniiii<«triit  loll  «»f  the  h«i> 
pital  hy  pl.iein.'  M  niidei  the  ^ti|N>i  intendeiic)  of  ;i  woiiiuii.and  hy  foiiiiii- 
Mti:  a  nni\i-i^it\  iiainiiiu  ^i-liool  of  nnrn*^  under  the  itistriiclioli  4if  a 
direetii-^^  i»t  mimm-^.  ati«l  •»!'  leitun-*  ;:iven  by  the  medical  staff. 

At!f  I  >^ilii■  .iil\  eMi<«ii"^  .tisij  pi4i|on::ed  coiirN|Mindence.  all  Kui;lif»h 
lad\  w  .1^  i-lMi^tii  ^iip4  I  inti-ndeiiT  ami  <*nfcrefl  ii]n»ii  tliit>  S<-pteiiilit«r,  iHrdi. 

I  III-  liiiMM   .ii.il  ^riiiMij  jir  .idapTi'il  fofoitv  ti  \  e  leariiei'**.     Tli6sc%  lifter 
ex.rniii.it i":i.  .i'«'  .tdmiriid  on  proliation  tbr  thti-i-  iiiontliN,  and,  if  Kutltf 
fiH  ?•»!  \  .  "*•:  \  ••  ■••:    J  Wo  \ e.ir^. 

Tin-  o|»fiiii  _  til  (h-riilN-i.  I.vN>,  ni  .1  Niii.dl  m.iteinity  ward  was*  an 
fXiMif  whi'll  ]'MiMi!M--  Til  K- lit  mncli  im|Miii:in«-r  to  the  teaching  of  the 
hii^pit.tl  If  -  dt-^i::iiii|  TJi.it  if  •^liall  ;:ive  to  i'\i'i\  -«tiKlenl  i>f  the 
nii'd:*   i'  ^*  t '.  .i  pr.ii  Ml  .il  ]■  -^nii  in  Hn    :tit  ot  ildixeix. 

i  !  '  ii;--.  I  .  l'-:  :  t '  I-.  I  ■  •  :««ii  .iiiii  p.ii  t  m1  i-iid'>^Mm-iii  x\  a'*  ^atheii*«l  tn»ni 
•iji  •■!  :  i.  -^  1  ii,'!-  \'\  .t  iii'Wi\  I  !•  ill  il  ]•!  ••ti-'<*-*-Mi  lit  oli'*ti-TMi'>,  •  |»icf 
w  I,  i  '    ..      *•..'•  -  I  .I'A  'ill-  ji.iM.iid  ^T»)i*  itf  !lii-  hii*>pita!  hj\i'  Ufh  nftrii 

li  ' '  •  *'■  <"'«^  '  »'  \«  Il  I  i<<ii-  u.iid  w  .«<»  iir\  ii|fd  infii  t«iiirt«*en  iiMim^ 
li'i  !■■  '.  !'•    I'lfn'-r-.      il '••  I't  f  lii*>  I  II  iM^^f  \\  .i>  ;i4|\  aiii'i-d  liv  a  iiieiii 

III?   ■;    '   .'     i'n«i:i    i"   -•  iM         !':•!•»  kind    ;»i  t   i|:ili.i^id   iht-    nilinlNT  of  Mich 
ii-i.Th-  •.    •'A»'ii?\   '  ■•.  .iriij  ::i!ii  II  iit-i.t  fiTeil  ilit    i  eM'inii-  nt  the  ||o^p||:||. 
I-'    li   \      NN    II.  MI5-M  ilii  .i    \I.in  h    II.   I******.      A   ^*aiii    h.i^  In***!!  «l«*«l!- 
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Dr.  I>.  ITayes  A^iu»w,  in  April  of  tln»  same  year,  ivsij^iuMl  the  eliair 
of  oliiii<*4i1  surgery,  and  was  iua<le  honorary  ]»rofessor  of  tlie  same 
rhair. 

A  mortuary  ))iiil<lin^  was  ercM'ted  hiter  in  the  year  at  a  eost  «»f  over 
3?ll,tMH>,  prtKnirinl  by  the  exertions  of  a  member  of  tlie  ImkihI  of  huly 
visitors. 

It  eontains  eom|Nirtments  tor  th<' prestTvation  of  twelve  eorps«'s  in 
iee,  a  table  eonstnieti*^!  uniler  siNN*ial  patents  tor  ]»ost-mortems,  a  nx>m 
for  a  pathohi^ieal  laboratory  ami  museum,  and  a  small  mortuary 
ehaiH'l. 

TheouteoMU'of  the  ehanpM»f  administration  inaupirated  hi  ]StS()  W2i8 
''a  most  marked  improvement  in  the  eonduet  (»f  the  hospital.** 

Hut  the  sui>|N)rt  of  a  training  selnNiI,  however  more  et1u*ient  it 
mi^lit  be  than  fornu'r  methiNls  as  a  system  of  nursing,  increased  ex- 
l>enseH  and  made  a  hij;:her  per  diem.  This  was  due  in  part  to  th«'  im- 
proved nursin;;,  whirh  tilled  the  privat^e  nNims  with  eostly  patients,  in 
part  to  the  inereas«Ml  uiimlHT  of  nurses,  and  in  part  t4>  maintenanee  of 
nurses  Ihmii^  eontinuous,  even  when  the  sirk  in  the  hos[Htal  were  but 
few. 

When  rontidin;r  the  ehar^re  of  tin*  hf>spital  to  a  woman,  the  lN»ard 
had  a])|>oint4Hl  thn*e  of  its  nundH*r  an  advisory  eommitt<^,  to  be  eon- 
sult<Ml  by  her,  and  had  deprived  her  of  the  ]N»wer  to  sU8|»e!Hl  residents 
from  duty,  a  |>ower  whieh,  thou;;h  nev<'r  exen^seil,  Inul  r«*st4Hl  in  male 
su|»enntendents. 

It  may  then»fon»  Ik»  s;ud  to  have  assentt^l  t4»  the  value  of  tennile  ijov- 
i^rnment  in  a  slightly  nuNlitied  si^nsis  i.  <*.,  when  tem]>«*red  by  male  in- 
llueiire. 

Tin*  work  of  this  hospital  is  very  varied  and  complex.  It  comprises 
the  care  of  sick  in  dis|N*nsanes,  in  wants,  or  as  patients  in  private 
nNinis  with  costly  attendants.  It  embraces  the  daily  t<*achin;;  of  stu- 
dents in  ;;reat  clinics,  attend<Hl  by  UHi  or  TMNI,  in  small  class  pMims,  :ind 
in  little  sfpiails  by  tin'  In'tlside.  It  is  concerin*d  with  the  instructiou  of 
nuisi's,  the  records  of  re^ri'^trars,  the  eonipoundin;;  i»f  dru;:s.  with  an- 
topsie»<i  and  much  e\|NTimcntation.  It  has  n*s|NM't  to  the  coming;  and 
p»inu  ot'  ambulain*i*s,  of  anxious  or  of  sorntwin;:  friends,  of  the  Bible 
reailer.  the  minister,  the  priest,  and  the  coroner.  Ail  this  coin]>Iexity 
i»t'  tin*  bu>incss  of  healing  or  id* death  is  conducted  in  tin*  miilst  of  the 
atVairs  of  a  ;:r<*at  hiHis4*keepinK,  amid  the  di*livi*ry  of  ei>al.  of  ice,  or  of 
fiH)d,  amid  the  oversi^^ht  of  the  ciN»k,  the  scullion,  tin*  washerwoman, 
and  the  tireman. 

When.  then,  in  its  re]Nirt  for  ISSO,  tin*  iKiard  not«*i1  *'a  mt>st  nntrk(*d 
improveuii*iit  in  tin*  conduct  of  tin*  hospital.'*  it  acconlinl  ^reat  praise 
to  the  administration  which  had  brought  this  alNuit. 

That  year  was  the  nmst  |N*o]ded  with  sick  the  Ii(»spital  lia^  «-vcr  seen, 
it>  in  patient*^  inindM*rin(r  l«4.'t2,  over  Itl  per  cent  nmre  than  In'tbre  or 
Hi  nee. 
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TiiWiiid  i)if  flosr  ol*  till*  yviiv  tilt*  ;;ri>wtli  ami  «lovi*I«i|»iiii*iit  of  tlio 
lMi>|iit;iI.  4'tiii)i|«-(|  Willi  smiii*  strain  tliait  «ri*<)^vtli  was  lH';riiiiiitif;  t4i  tliniv 
iMi  its  tiii;iiit'i*>,  sli(»\vi*«l  till'  diitirsol'  its  a«liiiiiiistratioii  ti»  In*  iiifr«M.H 
iii;:l.v  ilitliriilt,  and  iiirliiiiHl  tlio  biianl  to  riiipliasizo  tin*  value  *»f  flu* 
male  i|uality  in  tin*  riMitrnl  of  an  nr;;ani/.atii)n  si>  r«imp]irati*i|  an«i  si» 
ai'tivr.  Kfi'oiiiin;:  awan*  that  Dr.  «loliii  S.  l>illin^s,or  tin*  I'.  S.  Army. 
a  ;;r«*ntlrMiaii  i>t'  distiiii'tiiMi.  an«l  i*s|M*riany  i|naliti«*fl  liy  ability  ;iiii| 
r\|N*rii'nrr.  ImiiIi  in  military  ami  i-ivir  Imspitals,  was,  availahli-,  tli«*y 
rli'ctfil  liini  (»ii  I>i'i-i*nilHM-  ll!,  isstK  iliitrtor  ol'  tlit*  liospital  ami  rx-offir§t» 
mrmlNT  lit'  its  iMiai'il. 

Tliis  a)»]N»intni«*nt  wa^  m>t  intrmlfcl  in  alNilish,  Imt  to  stn*nf;tlu*ii  flu- 
r\i>t In;:  administration.  Tli('*lir<M'toi'*silntics  wrrr  tolN'riNinlinatt^u  ith 
otlii'i'^  diM*  by  liiiii  t(»  till*  I'liivi'i'siiyV  l>r|iai-tmi*nt  of  lly«;it»nt*.  Ili«« 
ir^iiltMicr  u.is  not  to  \w  in  tin*  liospital.  Ilr  b<M*aiiii*.  as  it  wrn*«  an 
advisory  roinniitri'i*.  uitli  iniwit. 

Ills  lir^t  ai't  uasti*  adin^t  r\|KMisrs  to  inronii'.  i-ansin;;  a  sunilliT  mil  of 
|iatirnt^  atitl  .1  )iii:liiM'  |H-r  ilinn.  iN'mlln;;  tin*  rroi-;rani/alion  of  linaiii-ira^. 
f'pon  Ills  icpiiit  a^  an  t*\p(*rt  I  hat  mtain  rmitvations  ami  bi*tti*niif*iit!« 
\\r\r  ni-i'f>K;iiv  til  brin;:  tin*  ph\siral  roiidition  of  tin*  hospital  np  l«i 
niitdriii  standanN.  tin*  nii'nibrrs  of  tho  l»oai'il  drtiMininni  t4i  sidlfit 
^i.'Hi.iNNi  tinm  till-  rharitablr.  ^.Mi.iNNi  iN'iii;;  tor  irnovaiioiis,  and  ^::iMNHi 
tor  aiM-ai  s  nf  di-bt.     Tin*  maji»r  jiart  was  ;;athi*n'd  in  a  fow  \w*t*ks. 

A  h'LMiy  ol  r*sn.iMMi  f,-ll  to  tin-  hospital  by  tin-  death  of  <M*«»rpi«  S. 
Prppi-r.  i»ii  ^la>  *J.  I'^lNi.  iiiul  inadi*  it  possibh*  !<»  ili'ilirati*  a  fomtli  warU 
to  till'  nit'iiittiy  lit  :i  irriMt  bi'in'tartor  and  to  disiMnbarra*^^  linarn'os  fniiii 
rurn-nt  dfbi. 

]trIii-\  Mil;  tin-  Slatt-  wnnhl  n'>i  a;;ain  r<*fu>r  ils  aid  to  tlu'rliild  wliirh 
it  had  riiMifil,  .in  .ipplli*atii»n  U>i  an  appiiipiiation  ImmmI  on  the*  appri»v.i^ 
ol  rill*  liii.iid  111'  rulihi' t*h.iiilii"»  wa^  niadi*to  thr  li';:iNl;itiin*  of  I^lMU*!!!. 
\\\  .III  .11 1  ^iuiit'd  by  tifi\i'i  iHir  KnbiM't  K.  Pat ti^nn. •lum*  lii,  isiM.a  ^-.iiii 
i)f>jo.iNN»  \\.i>  fibi.iiiiiNl  t'oi  bfftiinii-nts,  ami  of  ^I.'i.inni  fornniintoiiaii«v 
til'iiMlr^i-iil  ii.iriiii:^  .If  rl  |N-i  day  dniiri;:  \^*M  .iml  \^U'2. 

|r  1^  iMit  ppiS.iliJf  fli.it  till*  StaTi*  u  ill  ex  I'l  ii'fiiM*  tn  ii']ii*at  thiA(n*iilit. 
Ami  I  •iMd;r!>'ii'«  iii.iv  Tlii-i'i-tini-  br  iiii^\  siipiMi'^id  it»  have  arisen  wliirh 
w  ill  It  :)iiii  ii'iiriril  r  In- nl.iT  imi  ImIwiimi  till- pl.iiit  of  tho  liospital  ami 
IT  <  Mil  .I'lr*    I'm!  ]i  •liH  i   rhf  |N-i  iliirii  III  rlic  '*iiiii  rxprrtrd  niidi'l'  natuial 

I'l  I' •  1 1  i  1  :•  I :  I  ■• , 

I'.:   •[     ill:--::  liiM    I    !••     ifi.iiji-    to    ()if\i-iv    Yi  1 1  «*i  I'^T  I  li;^'  I'^l  ab)i-«|iint'nt 

m|  :    •    •  ', .  •! :  •  '•'-  \  .11  ij  Ml  1  VM  .  u  till  ii  u  .1^  I  111*-  t'l  !  Iji*  /r.il  .iml  ftt«i|  t«»  it| 

h: .    .'.■!  ^!    -.  h.  r"iir^r  \\  ill.iiil  ii'id  a  iiiiiiilii-i  of  Thi-ti  tti«-mN. 

\   -    ■■  'I    1   ■.   ••!  T  !ii-  li:-t.ii  \   III   t  h»-  l|ll*|llI.l^  ;ni|    jh'I  Ii.iji**  .1  ii'.i^ou.iblt* 

!••:•.       '  •■?  i"  -  •i-  ISI-.  I    i!i  )••■  til  iiif  .11  .1  !i-^\   -♦■:i:i!ii  I--.      .*^iiii  r  11-%  in.lii;:il 

I.l!    ..■      1  '..'N"»  |,  I' ;,   .;f  ,     .it  W  !ii*|||   1  I.INNI  li.iM-  liti-ll  fii-i-     ll.l  \  •'  )n'«-11  rail*ll  for 

III  .?  -  'ii  •[  -.  .i.iil  1  !_'."»•»••  Ml  ' J  '^  ili-|ifii«*.ii  M--».  Thi"  .i\  •■:  .11:1'  ii*«»idi*mv  of  iln 
|i  .V.  :.• ,  1:  , ,  !..  ,  I,  j'l.j'i'i  ij  i\  ^:  tt^  a\i  I  i-'f  diMih  i.ifi*.  7.(J«n;  |K»r  ri-lil  «if 
p.i- ;•  ;  •  •  ti«   I't  .1 :  i»^  .i\  ii  .ij^'f  jii-i   ilhiii.  f  I.Jii. 
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111  thi'  first  llvr  yt»ars  of  its  <v\ist<Mir(\  tin*  toini;itiv«»  periiMl  of  its 
atVairs.  its  avoram'cli'jitri  ratf  was7,t»is  firrmit  and  its  jmt  iViviu  AUM5. 

Ill  its  srroinl  imtumI,  tin*  srvtMi  years  in  >vliirh  it  had  Immmhim'  tairly 
sriiird  to  work  aiTordinjj  to  old  idhIkmIs,  its  doathratii  was  s.t>27  jkt 
iM'iit  and  its  |mt  dit'iii  *1.(>5. 

Ill  tin'  suriMM'diiijr  four  y<»ars  in  wliii'h  it  has  Ikmmi  adjust  in;;  itsrlf  to- 
new  nu'thods  its  drath  rate  has  ht^Mi  r(Mlu<*t*<l  to  li.S97  per  rent  ami  its 
per  di«'iii  has  Ikh'U  s*l,r>7. 

When  <'nahled  by  its  iiKTeasinl  ineonu'  to  aujifinent  the  nuud>er  of  its 
patients,  its  |N*r  diem  will  probably  stand  at  alMiiit  ^l..'C). 

The  ditlereiK'e  between  tliis  and  the  \H*y  diem  of  former  [>eri<Kls  will 
Im'  otfs^'t  by  profits  from  its  inerease  of  ]>rivate  nnmis,  (u\  if  any  ditler- 
enre  remain,  it  will  be  the  prier  paid  tor  deereasi^i  mortality  and  the 
iH'iietit  the  publie  grains  from  haviii^LT  hi;;hly  trained  nurses  at  <M)inmand. 

It  has  a  site  and  biiihlin^s  estimate4i  to  bi*  worth  ^iritMNN),  and  en- 
dowment funds  amounting  to  J?ti  115,277.77.  Total  (proju^rty  ami  en- 
dowments ii*l,tM'»4J,277.77. 

Four  of  its  wards  are  eiidoweil  by  h»pu*ies,  and  sixty- five*  free  ImmIs 
in  addition  have  bei*n  endowed. 

Its  UKMlieal  eorps  is  eonstitute<l  astoHows:  Kesiilent  ]»hysieianSyeaeh 
s4Tvin;j  ei^htven  months,  t5;  dispensary  staff,  serving;  eleven  di8|>euK:i- 
ries,  M:  assistant  sur«;(Mms,  2;  a.ssistant  physieians,  4;  other  assist- 
ants, i;  the  mcMliral  staff,  13;  totaJjM.  Of  which  there  hold  duplicait'C 
|N»sitions  2.  makin;:  a  t4ital  eorps  (».'(. 

Its  elinies  and  wards  are  daily  freqiientiMl  by  the  SOt)  students  of  the 
mtilieal  s<*h<M»l  of  the  Tniversity:  hM'tures  aiul  lessons  from  the  living 
subj^rt  ar«»  ^iven  t4>  thes4»  stmlents  for  twenty  hours  i»er  week  <lurin;; 
their  S4'h4M)l  term. 

Not  far  from  3,tMK>  students  have  aln»ady  ^aineil  from  these  instrue- 
tions  tin*  prai'tieal  knowledp'  they  have  taken  into  ]M*ofessioiial  life. 

That  the  hospital  is  ni»t  alone  an  infirmary,  but  also  a  S4*ho<»l,  aii^- 
iin'iits  till*  (*\|H'4'tatio!i  its  patients  haveof  nnrovery  In^'ausi  *of  the  4'h»se 
si'iiitiny  teaehers  must  pve  to  disi*as4»s  in  onler  t<»  de.si'ribe  them. 

Its  lH»ard  of  mana^^ers  eonsists  of  2(»  women  and  men.  and  the  lM>ard 
of  women  visit4»rM  of  21  wiuiien,  4  4»f  tin*  latter  beiii;;  iiu'linled  in  flu* 
fbrim*r. 

Th4'S4*  |M*r.s4ms.  t4)^c*th4T  with  tin*  mcMlieal  4*4»rps,  mak4*  a  total  4»f  ll.'t 
4*ar4*-tak4»rsof  this  Inispital.  Thi*s4*  m4>V4»  to^4*tli4*r  in  that  harin(»ny  and 
niutii:d  i«'sp<M't  by  which  ahme  the  ^n*at  r4'sult>  they  have  a4r4iinplishe4l 
4'>»lild  have  Imm'Ii  aehieVt^l. 


(^l!.\n'KK    XV. 
THE  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT 


Pn>t*.  Ktish  Sliii'iHMi  IIuidt^koiN  r.  in  his  iiit ixm I iirtiuy  address  at  tli«* 
o]KMiiii;r  <»f  till*  VftiTiiijiry  l>(*p:ii-tiiioiit  of  the  TiiiviTsity  of  IViiiisyl- 
vaiiia,  in  OrtolnT,  issi,  says:  "Our  Vi^tiTinary  Dopartuieut  kiM  Ihh*ii 
roiit«'in|»latrtl  for  >uiiii*  tinns  ami  was  rt'ndt*n*ti  prartirahli*  throii;;li  tb«* 
ar(|uisitifiii  liy  thr  ri)i\er>ity  of  this  pirre  of  hind  fnnii  thi*  rify  of 
Pliil;id('1|ihi;i.  :iiiil  thr  hhtMality  of  Mr.  .1.  H.  Lippinrott  and  Mr.  J<>s4«|»h 
K.  4iillin^h;nii.  who  liavi*  fnrnisht'<l  th<*  nirans  for  those  sulistaiitial 
lMiildin;:s  and  i»ntlii.  I'lifortanati'ly  a  vrt4M'iiniry  sc^IhniI  ran  n»t  bt* 
ordfied  ami  i  i»riiplrti*d  like*  a  primary  s<*h(K»IhonM\  and  Mr().hsivt*  lnit 
thr  rorni'i  Ntoiit*  of  w  hat  I  lH*1ii*v«*  w  ill  In*  a  ;;i'rat  institntion.*' 

In  tin*  >anii'  addit^s**  tin*  proft*<*Mn'  s|H'aks  of  tin*  sn;;;;<*stionH  in  18IIB 
of  Mr.  IhMiiamin  l%n>h,  of  tin*  Tnixrrsity,  as  t4>  tin*  im|H»rtam'0  of  imIiI 
inu  a  \'r(4*i  iiiar\  I>i*partnn*iit  t(»  the  rnstitntion.  lie*  thrn  ^ives  ni:wif(«*.s 
of  ti;:ni«'>*,  hotli  a<«  to  nnrnlMTs  of  domestir  aniiinils  in  tin*  f'nite«l  Siaten 
and  a^  t«i  Tin  ii  nionry  \ahn*.  rnnnin;:  np  into  the  htindi'i*4ls  of  inilluiDA« 
ami  w'hirli  hmii-i-  tiiat  tiim*  haw  inrri*aM*d  to  nniny  more  millions.  The 
i*lliM-tH  «•!  diMMM*.  r^|ii*riall>  of  «'pnleniii*s.  n|Hin  th<*s4*  nnndN*rsaiid  theiM* 
vahn*>  an*  foiri)il\  pii-tnH'd.  >«i  that  no  thinkiii;:  |H'rs«»n  ran  tiniibt  llir 
im|Nirtam-<*  i»r  nit«-ni;:t-nt  >rirriiiary  iiiMrnrtion  ami  itM  ^«nnI  tntliienrc* 
n|Min  thi-  hinii.inii\.  tlir  htMlth.  anil  the  wi*alth  i>f  f(»nimtinities. 

'I'ln*  piii::4<'^^  **i  tilt*   Vrtrrinary    ni*parlnn*iit    towanls   iNMMitiiiii};   u 
•*i;r«Ml  iii«*lifii!H»ii**  ha-*  Im'imi  as  follows: 

I'mhT  ihiTr  !•!'  No\iMnlM*r  11,  \s.^'2,  Mr.  .1.  IS.  Lippin«'ott  writes: 

Ml     N\li\i.  i*'N    l>\l:kii..  I. •><!.. 

/  f  >  tf  ■  ■  r  f  > 
Im  \i;   *»ii.     I  1m  r«  "Mtli   III.  li.i..     I'l.i!   lilt    tif^f  iinirti:  i^i-  ImhiiI*,  mth'**  A.  of  fl.nw 
4  t<  *     ••!*'.•    ^    '•''  \\    Ik*-*'.iii*    I*  •!  II  «.'•  1* xt)  K*  i:lr>i  til.       I  III  •«   ImumU  :iit- tiitfti«l««| 

,■»   I .'  '•■     •    •  !  •!••  '•  If. I  ■  t  '  i"iil  i"««r  tin-  |itir|Mi«.  .♦!  I  ..?  t>>li«liiiit;  ii  \  i  t«'rtii4rT 

I*.;    I**      •■•  ■•  •     •  ■■  •     «  .-li'Iiil   ol    if.     I    !ii\  I  lo:!  \    lit     l*»  M»i..y|\  .Hil.l.       I'lllll    IIm"    «^|«| 

«l«  ji  ».  !      •  ■  *     ••-•»■.     ■  f«l    I  iit    1  It  ••iiii    ff  •  !i<    *t.|iii  )»tiiiii«  m  !••  )»•-  tt)«|Niw*i|  i«f  art  «iri|in£ 
J.- I    "    '■    '  ■•■■?:  .1    »rii*»' •  ■»  ••[   th»   rnix«  r^it  \ .  .itpl   .i]\«  .i\<»  li:i\  iftie   iii\ir«i 

ill.    ..'     '     '       !   ■     «..••:      •    *  i«>'i. 


\  .  •  .    •.     ... 


.1.  It.  IjiriMiii-f 


A  '»{M4iil  I  iiMi!nitr«  I-  Mil  (ii'jani.'ation  Wits  ap|Miitit€*4l,  i*on-iiHtini;  ol 
Mio«i^.  Li}>]«.ii<  ••T^  i!ti  K.  1*1111.  .iihI  r.iiim:in  lC«ii:«'i^.  Thi?«eoiiiinittef* 
rt'iNiitid   l^ifniiMi   .1.   l*v-«'J.  tfconnin'n«lin|^   turthtr  hiibniTiptiuua  aiail 
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^ivi:)^  (>iitlim*s  ot*  plan,  and  nnpiostin^  an  ai»pn>]>riation  of*  lan<L     Tho 
siihscripticms  wen*  authori/tMl  and  the  land  d<MliratiMl. 

On  IVhruary  1,  iss:{,  Mr.  J.  K.  (iillinghani  s<>nt  a  clirrk  for  ^10,(NN), 
ait<l  Man'li  <>,  ISS.'^  the  rliair  of  \c*t<'rinnr.v  anatomy  and  patlio]<»^y  WiiM 
(Tratod.  Ih'.  Ilnidekoprr  was  iioininatt'<i  tor  the  ]N»sition,  an4l  <»n  April 
X  I'^'^'i,  h<*  was  ehH*t4'd  to  till  the  plaee.  IVn<linf;  the  eonstrndictn  of 
the  huihiin^s  and  fnrther  organization,  he  visited  Kufoim^  in  order  to 
obsiM  ve  anil  to  profit  from  any  im]»rovements  in  the*  teachings  of  vet- 
erinary seienee  in  the  old  eonntrj'. 

On  Miiy  K  iss;),  tin*  4'ongnittee  pit»sent4Mi  plans  4if  hnihlin^s,  whh*h 
were  appn»M*d  anil  4*4»nstrnetit>n  4»r4li*r<*d:  and 

t>n  .lnii4>  .\  iss;>,  a  4*ontra4-t  was  approv4*4l  tor  the  I'onstnu'tiim  of  the 
main  l»nihlin;rH,  at  a  vosl  of  li^lti^tNKV 

On  I)4*4*emlter  .*(,  IS.S),  th4M'ommitt<*e  on  the  l)4*partni4*nt  of  M4Mli4*ino 
r4*port<*d  a  plan  <»f  4)r^ani/ation,  ami  re4*ommend4M|  that  the  4'hairs  \h^ 
\\\Wi\  as  folh»ws:  Chemistry  and  nuMlii'al  idu^mistry,  Pr4tl\  ThiMNhire  A. 
\Vornd4\v:  materia  m4Mli<*a  anil  therapiMitii's,  Prof.  Horatio  i\  WinkI; 
physiology,  Prot*.  Ilarrisitn  All4*n;  4*om]>arative  physioh><^ry,  Piof.  \l,  M. 
Smith:  miirhitl  anat«»my  ami  ;;eneral  patlioh);;:y,  Prot'.  .lames  Tyson; 
hittany,  Pnd*.  .liis.  T.  KothrtH'kj  /jW'dogy  and  parasit«'s.  Prof.  A.  J.  Par- 
kier: V4*t4*rinary  anatitmy,  internal  patlndogy.  4M»iita^ions  4lis4*as4's,  and 
sanitary  poliri*,  Pn»f.  \l,  8.  llnidek4)|NT. 

A  |NTman<*nt  stamling  4*4mimitt4*e  on  tin*  V<*teriiiary  l>4*partment  was 
anthori/tMl.  anil  Mi*ssrs.  Lippjneott,  Prie4\  K<»^ers,  Dr.  Mit4'h«*]],  and 
Dr.  Ilnt<'hins4>n  were  apiN>int4*d. 

In  I >ei'emlH*r  Mr.  Lipjiiiu-ott  ofVeriMl  am»th4*r  *HMiO<»,  pn>viil«*4l  ^l.^.tNNI 
>liould  1m>  rais4*4l  hy  suhsi'ription.  This  snm  .Mr.  Lippin4*ott  ^em^ronsly 
<;:i\4*  a  f«'W  months  lat4*r  apart  from  tin*  eonilition,  thns  making  his 
<*ntire  eontri1»nti<»n  to  tlu*  s4'h4Nd  ^-0,tNN). 

On  OrtolN*r  L\  iss-t,  the  4l4*partm«*nt  was  formally  (»penrd,  l!t) 
stud(*nts  having;  l>«*<*n  4'nr(»lh*d.  with  an  inan^^iiral  addri'ss  l»y  I>r.  Ihd- 
drkoper,  from  whii'h  4|notati4ins  ar4*  unu\r  in  the  iM^^innin;:;  of  this 
artirle,  A  lew  w«*4'kH  after.  W.  llorai*e  ll4>skins.  V.  S..  was  ap|MMntiMl 
dfinonstratoi'tif  vet4*rinary  anatomy,  antl  Ali*\aiHl«*r  iWass.  v.  s..  ihunon 
stiatofof  vi*ti*rinary  pharmary. 

In  issi  thei^iiM'tioii  of  stahh*A  t4>lNMis4*<1  as  a  hospital  wasnmhMlaki'n. 

Plans  W4M-e  approviHl  of  strnettiivs  ti>  extiMnl  lilti  \Wt  4»n  Pirn*  stn*et, 
:;i»  fet-r  wide,  with  a  Iti-fiNit  ]>iaxza,at  a  i-ost  4>f  ffltK^MN).  Dr.  William  L. 
/iiill  was  (*h*4't4Ml  professor  of  surp4 'a  1  path4do*;y,  nml  Dr.  William  llnnt 
a  m«Mnher  of  tin*  \4*t4*rinary  eoiinnittiM*  id'tln*  Ihiaril  of  Triisti'i's. 

On  .laiinary  Ti.  ls.si>,  Mr.  J.  It.  I.ippineotl  4li4MK  a  loss  t4i  tin*  s4'1i4M)] 
ni«*morali/ed  in  lit  tin;;  reMdnti4»ns  hy  th  trnsti-es.  Sin4»4-  thi'ii  his 
i-hihlri'ii  have  ;;4*neronsly  siistain4*4i  the  department,  ainl  ha\4*  «;i\en  an- 
iinally  at  least  :!tt,INNI  tor  Its  HUpport. 

In  lss7  the  V4*t4Minary  fa4*u]ty  was  auth4>ri/4'4l  t4»  apply  t4>  tin*  U*^isla- 
tiiri'  for  an  appnipriution  4if  jfr^MNNl  for  its  lios\iiUvU  VvaVl  wS.  VsxwV^-a** 
S4'4*nred. 


3ri>^  Tin:  iNivKKsrrv  ok  ri:xNSYLVANiA. 

TIm*  :ip]irn]»riatifiii  liy  tli<*  Stiitc  li*;:i>lntun*of  ^lTnOIH)  for  the  1iospit:U 
of  till*  votrriii.'irv  drpiirtiiK'iit  \va<  coiKlitiniuMl  ii|niii  tlu*  eKt;il»Iisliiii|;  dt' 
1-  tVff  >rlitil;ii->lii|»s,  to  bi*  Ih'IiI  h\  >tntliMits  iioiniiiatiHl  by  the  p.ivt*rTii>r 
ot*  till*  roiiiiiiiiii\\«*:iItli.  ThiTr  :iiv  silsn  .'»  fity  pi'i/e  M*holarMliii»2S  t«i 
wliii-li  a]i|NMiitiiii*iits  ai'r  math*  by  tlu*  l>o;inl  of  Kdm'atiuii  (if  tlio  rily  4il' 
iMiilaib'l|iliia. 

Oil  •liiiH:  S,  issT,  tin*  tii'st  vrti*rinai'y  t-lass  ;rra(hiatril,  iniiiilN*riii|;  Hi. 

On  .liiiH'<>,  l*^>.s.  till*  mn'oimI  V(*i<-i  itiaiy  rlj^s  uiailiiatrtl,  iniinlNTitii;  14. 

Jinir  5,  l>«s<».  titini  Vfti'i'iiiary  rla>s  ;;raihiatr<l:  iiuiiiInt,  7. 

Oil  S4*)it4*)iib4>i  L'l.  I-S'^IK  a  biiani  ot'  iiiaiia;4i*i's  of  tin*  liiirt|iital  WAit  np- 
|N)iiit4Ml,  rt»ii>iNtiti;^^  ot'  tivr  tinstiTs.  tivr  I  iti/«-iis.  aiitl  two  iiieiiiberH  of 
tin*  I'atultx  ;  two  iiiorc  <'iti/4*ns  wvir  aildrd  in  IMNI. 

Ill  Ortolirr.  I'^y*.  l>r.  IhiiflfkiqMT  n-si;:iiril  his  priiffssorsliip  and  S4»v- 
t'HMi  his  riHiiicrtiiin  with  tin*  ^cIiihiI.  whit'li  >n  ]ai';;t-ly  o\v<m1  itrt  ur};:iiii/a- 
tii»ii  til  hi^  /(ill  ami  lalMir^.  Thr  lit  Irs  o!'  srvcral  rliaiirt  wrro  rliaii;;i*«i : 
tlijt  nt'  liitriiial  l'ath«»]o^\  :iiiil  /oiiti-fhiiirs  t4i  tlu'  Thi'ory  aiifl  PnU'Tiot* 
III"  X'rii'iinaiv  Mnlrrinr;  th:tt  nl*  VrftMiiiarv  Aiiatitiiiv  to  Vi»toriiiarv 
Aiiat«»iii>  anil  /niiN'rhnij  s.  iM.  .btliii  .Maislnill.  a^^sistaiit  prufosHnr  4»r 
rhrMiisti'X  III  tlif  iiM-iliiMl  ilciiaiiiiM  nt,  whi»s4'  iiiai'ki*il  r\«M*iitivi*  aliilii  \ 
in  till-  in:iii:i;:«*iiifnt  i»t'  it'<>  i  ln-iniriil  l;iiMiratnri«-N  inilii*at4Ml  his  tlliii**^^ 
t'lir  I  hi*  )Ni>iriiin.  w:in  niaib*  ih-.iii  i>t'  (hi*  I'aritlty. 

In  1>!MM  li.tih"*  WiMiain^.  V.  ^i.  h  .  ua>  rli*rt4*«l  l4*4-tiiii'r  oil  priM-titt* 
4it'  \i*ti-iiii.ii  \  iiiriliiini*. 

.lnn«*  .'»,  iVHi.  ihi-  liiiiith  I  l:iNs  ;:ijflii.i(fil.  iiiiiiiiNTiii;:  *J4. 

T)ii^  iiTitiij  ill'  Thr  |ii.ii:ii-«^  111  ihi*  X'i'ti-i inary  Pi*|iartini*iir  t'rtiui  iff* 
lM-i:inniiiL:  up  t4i  Mm-  pii-^*iit  Tirin*  shiiW^.  \\i*  think,  an  iiit4*if*.H|  ami 
4'ni-i::\   \Oii<'h  :i^^iiit-  ii**  )mi niiiiiiir  a  **;:ii'at  iii*«titntiiin.*' 

Till'  h**!  i>l  !t-i|iMii't|  stiiilii-  ill  this  4l4'|iiii  tnii'tit  hNik^  t'tii'iiii«lab|t*, 
bat  .1  i-lii^i-  iif^iii-i  lii'M  i>r  ii  \\}\\  nIiiiw  th;it  tlii'i'i*  i^  .lilt  :iii  4iriiaui«Mital 
bi.iiiiii  •>!  UiiM-.x  ii  iliji-  lilt  nTiitiii-i|  ill  it.  iiiir  iiiM-  th;i  is  not  iii4lis|M*ii^ 
jbh-  to  t  hi'  i-ibh  .it  III! t  III'  1 11  If  \\  h«i  aspin-N  to  bi'i-ntiii*  a  t  hiii'nu;:lily  tr:i:ia*4l 
\iti  iiii.iM.ih  iiiiih  i  I  thtiiiy  ami  in  ptaitiii*.  What  a  i-niitiast  it  sii;;- 
i:i-r<^  Id  t'ltihi  1  Mp|tni  r  Mint  ii"*  ami  (•>  lh'>*»f  ulm  tiniii  uaiit  •it'i'iliii'atiuii 
ami  ii.iiiiii'',  pi.n  i:t««l  *»u]\  (-iinli-  ,iml  p>iii-l\  tiiipiiiral  nii'tliiNK. 

I  ]ii-  \  t  ii-i  lii.ii  i.Mi  in  Th'^  I  liiiiif  1  \   li.i**  iMit   >it    bffii  i:iaiiti'il    tin*  iMMti- 
tinn  h>  v\  ^f  ii  lii-   1^   ii;:;<iil.      Ill-  t!i -I  I  \  •  •«   i.iiiK    in   flu*  aitnx.tor   hii* 

•  •It  I  •  iHiii  t!.i  i.r^'  .' i|f: '  .ir  1 1  r>i :  in  «im  •  i*^**!!!]  iinix  i-ni«-iit  4»t  battalions 
.ii'tj  -•; Ii  !•!  1  nil  ^.  I  I  I  .\  ;!  1  ii-  li«  -!.••.!  ;«1  h.i\i  tn  ihi  imi  niily  \i  ith  tb«* 
til  iT  !!.•  -.T  1.1  '  t\.\  ijii  i!  I  .!*•  •*  ?.i|T  v.  '  ii  r  ill-  rpiihriiii  •£  ami  I  Km  i-aiiM-^. 
.iini  'A  '•!  M>i  III ^I'l  I  ■  ..'.i  !•:  .ii-.:>-.i.N  l\iiiu'  •III*!  ih  III.  .itiil  1*1' all  fumls 
ill  :     ••!  i;<<-ii  Till   >i       lit   ^i.ii'i  il  li.ivi-  ^Miiiii.iiy  piiui  T  to  Ht.iinp  tint  t'nii 

1 .1  .  .••  i  -«    i!    -I    I  -■-    •  i  >••      *•  I    .i!   :  III) '    111     \  ■  L'l-*  .i)i!i'    p  tr.i^tt*''^.  Ml    illli'  t4i  III  ||«-| 
I    III  -.  ti>;   :'••;••-:   j  \----  Tin  h-  i«  !.••  i  «!  Mm.i  W   nl  !  hi'  •^.iX  ili'^  nt  llllHian   111*- 

:i   I-  III'.  !..  .11  .  .■■    )■'  •■ii  ij.      ii  I-  .'.  I  l'l  :  li.i^  If!  iliiiiNf  thai  iihi'«t  il'  imt  all 

•  •I    iiii-  i.-t'  ■■•        •  ■■!    !m'.    u  t.i.n^   I  ..  I   i:-   .|  -•  i-i«  \i  jii«  il  -inhb^iilx  in\  a<|t* 
/f.fj  f "  t»!  .til ,'ii  J  I  H   \  t  it  ^1*  .i(  I  it  I  ii  .  )i.i\  I   liii-ii  III  i;:ii<  III  s«iint?  loi'iu 
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of  or(raiii<'  ]>f)isonin}j:,  animal  or  vo|]:etabIo,  tak(*ii  into  tin*  systvm  an  tiNxl 
c»r  drink.  Ktlncatc  4»bservers,  and  the  reme(li«'H,  heroic  or  Hiniple,  may 
be  applied. 

A  gviHit  advance  waK  made  in  theertieieneyof  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment when  its  lioH])ita1  wti8  placed  under  the  dinrtion  of  a  boai*d  of 
managers,  all  gentlemen  who  have  great  interest  in  the  work,  who 
mei*r  monthly,  and  who  take  both  grcait  and  small  thiDgsunder  their  iu)(ie^'. 

The  gentlemen  who  constitnte  this  l)oard  are:  Joseph  K. (lillingham, 
president:  .1.  l>ertram  Lippincott,  scrretary  and  trejisurer;  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  M.  I).,  Kichard  Wo<hI,  William  Hunt,  M.  I).,  John  (3.  Sims? 
U.  Pratt  McKean,  jr.,  John  Marshall,  M.  1).,  Archibald  MontgonuTV, 
Walter  IJ.  Furness,  Charlemagne  Tower,  Jr.,  William  L.  Zuill,  M.  D., 
D.  V.  fi.,  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  m.  d. 

They  second  all  reasonable  ettVn*ts  of  the  hospital  staff  and  make  the 
appropriations  for  it. 

The  hospital  of  the  Veterinary  Department  t)t*  the  Tniversity  of  IN^nn- 
sylvania  is  supplied  with  every  ]N)ssible  facility  iov  the  lH>st  handling 
and  care  of  sick  and  injured  animals  of  all  kinds. 

An  ambulance  is  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  sick  and  lame*  horses. 
Toy  this  service  the  charges  an»  made  ac^'onling  to  distant*e  travelwl. 

Animals  are  admitted  into  the  hospital  at  any  time,  day  or  night. 

A  free  dispensary  clinic  is  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  hos- 
pital stall  daily,  except  Sunday,  between  S  and  10  a.  m. 

The  animals  are  under  the  professi(»nal  care  of  the  hos])it4il  stuff  of 
veterinarians  and  of  the  house  surgc<m,  who  resid<vs  in  the  hospital. 

A  com|>4*tent  farrier  is  attached  t4)  the  hospital,  who  does  a  limiteil 
amount  of  ortlinary  shoeing  in  addition  to  shcN^ng  tor  hnneness;  the 
latter  only  under  the  diriH*tion  of  the  hospital  staff. 

The  imi>ortance  of  veterinary  science,  and  its  appli(*ation  for  humane 
benefit  in  <»ther  countries  are  in  conti*ast  to  our  own,  and  the  writer  can 
nf)t  lH>tter  conchide  this  notice  than  by  quoting  fnmi  an  address  of  Dr. 
IIuidekoptT,  recently  deliveretl  iu  this  «*ity: 

III  H«'r1iii  ami  PaiN  a  liU';:«'  fnifr  «>r  vtM«*riiinrisiii.<«  i>  <'«>Tistaiitiy  •'iii|ilfiyi'<l  in  tli«» 
!alaii^liti'iiioii»('<*.  Ill  iifili*!  all  ii\'«>  aiiiutalK  Hliip]MMl  into  xhv  rity  iiiiist  1m>  iiiiIi»a4l4Ml 
III  a  ^vni  <|iiar!i*r.  ^^luTr.  Sy  a  lono  of"  muiio  twriily-Iivf  vctrriiiariaiirt  wlio  li»v«*iio 
otlji'i-  iliiiif*.  thi'v  an*  lir>t  iiis]»e(.'tr«l  mi  laiiiliii);.  Tlii*y  an*  tlifii  nMimvi'il  ti>  HtaMi^A 
and  xt)iii(i]»<-«  Ti'il.  Wati-li  i«  kopt  ovrr  tli«*iii  tliiriiiir  hiaiiixlitfr  ami  tln'  nMimval  fit'  tli** 
\  i-i  i-r.i.  Hiul,  ai'i'T  iln'MxiiiL;  fit'  the  carrass.  tlir  tlfinh  U  n'r\aiiiiiif«I.  In  tlir  raM*  of 
liii'^s  aiitj  •«iiim'  oth«-r  aiiiiiiuU.  |Mirtii>iiii  of  <>a«-li  animal  fn)iii  ili()i*n*iit  iiiti-tflfH  an*  M*iit 
til  an  iii^i'i*  wliip'  tlii-y  iiiuliTg«>  an  i'^aiuinaiiou  liy  iiu-aim  of  a  ini(Top>ro|M*.  lor  tri- 
fliiita  ami  iiir:i.*«lt'«. 

TImiIiitx  nt  tlir  vi'Tfriiiariaii  riiiployi'il  as  iiifat  iiiN|MTior  in  tli«-  riiiiM  of  Kiini|M', 
i'lrlmlr^  till- I'x.iiiiitiatioii  ofaiiiiiiali  in  tin*  fatlh'-iiiarki't ;  tin*  rxaiiiiiiatioii  of  livt* 
aiiHii.iN  ill  tlif  si:iiiirIitirlioii<«4>N  ami  aliattoirn;  fvainiiiatioii  aft«T  Hlaiitrlit«-r:  •■\aiii- 
iii.iii'»ii  of  iiM-.itH  lifoimlit  into  ill*' rity  that  liav«*  Imn'ii  HlaiiKlit*'n**l«*I^<*^'Ii*'r<'i  in**}*****- 
tiiiii  tif  tlif  liiiii-lit-r  *>1io|ih;  in*»|ifi'tioii  of  tliP  travfliii);  liiitrlnT-i  ami  Iiurkntfr  wa::oiiit, 
aii<l  iii-piM  t  ioiiot  tlicnit'atHfiiiiiiHiifil  lolntHpitaN, ]»ri*»on<*,amlotIit'r  piilili('iii**iitiitii*iiii. 

Ill  tilt-  riiil<Ml  Matfrt  liiit  lit  ill*  bat  Imtii  tl«ihi*  to  wan  I  ri*gulutiiiK  the  iu»\jf«.*«^li\.vAx  ^^ 
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aiiiiri:il  fiMHl.  In  t»iir  hir^n*  i  itii'«.  lV«*i|iifiitl\  attarlitil  to  tli«*  boftrd  of  heAltli*  At 
iiilit-i  tiiiii-»  :i]i)HiiiitiMl  :iM  iiitlfiM'iiili'iit  iiiN|ifrt«irN.  wf  liiivi*  iii«*ii  knowii  an  fi>o«i  in- 
ft]MTiiii-%.  Ill  rill-  iiiiijiirity  of  imim-m  tli«'M>  iiumi  un'  a|>|N»iiiti*«l  more  for  politiral  n-a- 
ruiiif*  t)i:i'ii  fur  :iii>  ulliiT,  ami  nn*  iii«*ii  wlio,  Ill»w^v«*r  iKiiifnt  tlirynin.v  In*,  nr«*aliii«»|ul«-l.<r 
it^iiiiniiit  ••I'llif  r%iili|i-rt  aiifl  iii«*iiiii]ii't«*iit  t<Ml<>('i«1«*  ii|m)ii  tin*  <'Iiarn('t<*r  andi|ua]ii5  of 
a  |iiri-f  iit'iin-at ;  ai;aiii.  ImwrviT  t-t»iti|N«t<'iit  ami  faithful  tlirM)  iiiH|iert4»ra  uukv  hr  id 
tlirir  iliilif!*.  till*  l;ix%*t  r«*;;iilatiii;;  fiNNi  iiiH|N*f*tiiiii  in  any  of  till*  ritim  iif  th*1*iiil«^ 
StatfHaii*  ifMoiiiiiliif.  ami  «I<>  nut  );i\t'  tin*  |»rii|NT  authority  for  i*«inilauiniu|(  fuoil  unfit 
fur  Uff.  ami  «Iii  nut  priivitli*  tin*  |irii|ifr  imliMnniiy  for  tliA  owiii*rN  oribmie  anil 
«hu  arr  Ml  niiCiiriiihalf  an  tu  havi*  |iurrhaHril  a  li\f  auiumi  wbune  llMih  tliey  do 
know  iH  unlit  fur  uau. 


(^IIAPTKU    XVI 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS. 


ThiMlopiirtincnt  «»f  ])hysirjil  tMliicatioii  was  addt'd  to  tlu»  rmvorsity 
(luring  tlu*  wiiit4»r  ol'  1HS5,  the  iuau^^iiral  atldn»sshf»in«jf  dHivt»ix»d  by  IM*. 
«l.  William  White,  January  21.  The  reas4Ui  which  iiMliU'ed  the  trustees 
to  make  this  athlitton  was  that  they  desired  to  ^ive  to  every  student  a 
means  hy  whieh  he  (*ouhl  aeeomplisli  his  life  work  with  ^ix*ater  credit  to 
himself  an<l  iNMu^tit  to  his  fellow  men.  Not  only  have  many  alumni  of 
()ur  own  University  reeo«jnizeil  that  their  life  work  has  beiMi  irnnleriMl  l>y 
a  want  <»f  |»n»|>er  attention  to  their  physical  neiMls,  but  also  many  alumni 
in  allof  tlie  ^reat  universities,  Indli  in  America  and  En^jfland,  have  been 
eonvineetl  4»f  the  s;ime  faet.  It  lias  been  proven  a^^iin  and  a;;ain  that 
in  every  (N'<'upati(m,  «'allin^,  or  profession  in  whit*h  a  man  is  en^^a^^tnl, 
in  every  ]M)sition  in  life  whicdi  he  ean  oeeupy,  a  properly  ib^velojKHl 
frame  is  not4»nly  of  advantap^  tohim,  but  isalmo8tess4'ntial  to  sueet^gs. 
It  is  also  known  with  the  ssime certainty  that,  other  thin«;s  lH*in^  equal, 
the  man  who  |>ossess4'M  health  and  stren^^th  is  not  oidyable  to  do  better 
work  than  his  rival  who  lacks  those  attributes,  but  he  will  do  it  more 
easily,  phsisantly,  and  with  the  ^^reatest  amount  of  ctmdbrt  to  himscdf 
and  usefulness  to  his  feUow  miMi.  The  trustetvs  when  aihlin^  this  de- 
part nn*nt  suppliiMl  phices  when*  the  prai'tical  part  of  the  course  couhl  l)e 
pn»]N*r1y  carritnl  (»ut.  These*  weii*  a  ;4:ymnasium  and  an  athletic  ;rrountl 
havin;^a  tine  quarter-mile  triu'k  for  running,  walking,  and  bicycle  riding, 
wlii^'h  was  laid  out  with  fumls  subscrilMMl  by  some  of  our  alumni.  In 
that  part  of  the  athletic  ^riMind  which  was  surrounded  by  tin*  track, 
an  admirable  baseball  and  fiNitball  Held  was  made.  A  ^and  stand 
aiitl  club  liousi'  wen*  als4»  erected  and  a  com]»et<'nt  jntsou  pnM'ured  t<» 
take  4*liar;r(*  of  the  ;;rounds.  The  gymnasium  was  supplied  with  the 
most  niiMlern  and  lM*st  apparatus  and  a  sutHcicnt  number  of  shower 
baths  adtled  t4»  mi^et  the  demantls  of  the  students  in  theCyolle^iatt*  l>e 
partment.  The  system  athqit4Ml  wasathonm^ch  antl  pifipt^rone  and  the* 
same  is  \\mh\  in  the  Tniversity  at  the  pn*si*nt  time.  Kach  student  has 
Lis  lii*art.  Iun;;s,  bsu*k,  chest,  alNlomcn,  eti*.,  examined,  S4»  that  detects 
may  In*  noticnl  whenexistinfj^:  a  n*coni  of  eaidi  student's  fann'ly  history 
is  also  kept  and  by  referring;  U^  it  one  can  easily  learn  wh(*ther  there 
lias  iN'en  a  prtNlis|N>sition  to  nervous,  pulmonary,  canliai*,  dip*stive^ 
circuLitory,or  other  diHcuMOH;  and  in  sulditiou  Unilut^i^^wTv  vV\\nv-\vA\\\k>\\ 
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rliitliiii;:.  ili«'t,  sit*!']!,  vciitihitinii.  I»;ii1iiii;:,  anil  ii]n»ii  iitlior  niuttfi*-*  iw 
tiiiiiiii;;  to  |MM>niial  liv;:iiMir.  Tlir  >tiiiUMit,  having  Inmmi  stri|i|HHl  pn 
to  till*  tv\:iiiiiiiatiiiii  n\'  \i\<  Ikmii,  1iiii;:s,  rtr..  is  aIsiM*ar«*fnHy  <*\;iiiiiiji*«l 
tf)  liis  \v<'i;:ht.  lici;:1it,  lli**  riiriiiiilrnMirr  nl'  liis  rlirst,  tlu»  si/j»  uimI  iti 
(liii«iiM»f  liis  Ic^s  aii«l  tliiuiis.  ai'iiis  ainl  t'nrranns.  Tho  sum  nt'  rli« 
iiiiM<iir4Mii«'iitr  i*\pri's>«il  in  any  <-<invi'nit'nt  torins  whirh  may  Im*  ?«€*Ii-«'tr 
ri*ntjnii't«'i>i>r  JnrliotnrcViMnplc.  an'tak<Mi  a^an  appi'i»\imati*iii«li(Mtii 
t»t'  his  il«*M-lii)iiniMit.  It  in«!ir:itu>,  that  is,  with  im»n*  or  h'ss  iM-i*unift 
tlir  aiiii>nnt  ot'  wDrkiii^  material  whirh  la*  poHS4*ss4*s,  Init  it  ult4i;;flh 
taiU  ti>  <«Im>\\  till*  at'tnal  wtirkin^  value  nf  tliat  mattTial.  Ilaviii!:  i 
mriitMl  thr  ih'Vi'ltipnifnt.  tin*  tntal  avaihihh*  stmi^fth  nf  «*acli  sluilf 
is  then  (ihtaini'«l.  and  li»r  this  pur]H)S(*  a  M'i-i«*s  of  trsts,  wliioli  Kbi»v  !! 
sti«*n^th  ri'S]N'rtiv«'Iy  «»t'  tin*  hark,  Ir^s  ami  thighs,  aruis,  uud  .'he^ 
lonMrms,  and  :ilMh>miiia1  mnsi-h*s.  is  ULuh*.  The  sum  of  thi*s«»  i*  i- 
pii'<«>«il  ill  till*  >anii'  trims  a^  tlmsi'  indiratin^  tin*  drVrhipmiMit  anil  r; 
HMddy  l*r  riimpaird  with  it,  th«*  tlitVrrrnre  lN'tW(*«*n  flu*  (Ii*v«r1ii|ini«* 
ami  tli«*  iiifai  ^riiMi;:fli  inilir.ttin^  tlir  *M*omIitioi»/-  If  tlii'  Htn*ii|nh 
ill  i*\rrss  «>!'  I  In-  d<'\r|«»piM«Mit  thr  rnnditinii  is  ;;inm|,  ami  till*  ll^ir 
rrpirst-iitin::  if  1m\«'  a  phi^  valm*:  if  thrrrviTsr  is  tlir  «MSi%  tht*  i"«»im 
tioii  i^  p«Mii.  ami  tin-  li:^urr<  li.ivr  a  minus  valm-.  Thrst*  t>x;uuiiiath»i 
all'  i«)MM(«-d  Mini-  a  yi-ar  ami  any  rhan;;i*s  that  may  hav<'  tukiMi  |i|j< 
iiotfd.  W  itli  >iirh  a  MXrni  it  has  hfrii  fiinud  th.it  ;;n*at  iH'iirlit  h. 
Immii  tlir  i«'^nli  mil  t>hly  In  mir  stiidriits  and  I'nivrrsity,  hut  alsii  in  siii 
iii<>tit  III  inns  .1^  11.11  \aid.  Vali*.  <*innrll.  Amhri>t,ami  many  others.  Tl 
ifuMid  \\Iihli  ll.iixaiii  lias  till  it^  drpaitiiirnt  «»f  physical  ishic-atHi 
and  MiM  }M-miii  iii-i  sriiili>iir>  havr  ni-nvnl  iVnm  it,  I'au  Ik'sI  Im*  iiimIi 
stiMiii  liy  .1  i|ii>ii.if  lull  tiitiii  l'irsi«li-ii(  |-!llintt*s  iiwn  wnrds.  llrsaysc:  ** 
is  au'ii'<-d  on  -ill  ItaMiJN  rji.if  Tin*  iiiriiMsrd  attcMitmii  tfivru  to  pliysit' 
r\«ii-isi  .iini  .iiiili-tir  s|iiiif^  w  if  hilt  fjir  \*i\^\  1  \v«'iity  livi*  vrars  lias  b«*f 
oil  ihi-  ^^)M•1•  .  ••!  un-.iT  ad\  .inf  .i-i-  to  fJir  I 'iiiviM'sity,  that  thi*  avvraj 
pli\s|i|i|i-  III'  tin-  in:i>s  III'  Mill  stiiiii-iiis  has  liri'U  M'UNihly  inipii»v<*<l«  ll 
disi  :pliiif  III'  rlh-  riiiji  i^i-  !if'«ii  lu.itli-  i  a^jt  r  and  murr  rlfi*rtivi\  iko  woi 
ot  t,,.|.,\  /•  .il'iiis  •.TihiiiiTs  Im'i-ii  iliiiir  witii  ;^rratri  safriy,  Jiiil  tli««  ii{»' 
nIihIi  I,:  ill  I  I  ii.iii^iiii  tin  ll  rioiii  .i  •^iiHipiu;:.  wi-ak.  ami  sirkly  youth. iu 
oii«-   .^i  !!  (••iiii*>!.  liifiMsi.  .lici   liiMl:ii\."     Thr  >amr  si*iitimiMit  has  ul 

Jirih  i   Mill i      ..    •nil-  III    tin-   |il.i|i^-*ii|  ^   111    Y:ilr  t'lilli'l^r.       Slli'h  ailuil 

-i.ii^    iijil    ->*■•■■  'I.     ;^   f-.''ii   I  .illi'^i'*   '.mMi   fill*    st.ihdiii'^    |M»>«M*>M*4l   I 
lluv  i.>i    !'.•:  ')  i!>   '  i'>  '   "-  ll  i  *>•  iiiipi  i^s  .ii[\    I. Ill  TiiiiiiU-d  |NTS4in  u  I 

I  ill-  'm  !!•  '.•  il«  I       •  •!    U"iri    I   1   i!   .Ill  li  I  111  11  *f  i»r  I  lit  \  Nil  .|]  rldllirr. 

I'll-  !i  .i«l  '   _:  '    !    •    I*  1"     it   . :   -■    '   1*  :.iii^  iif'  Aim  I  ;i   I   ii.i\  i-  lrrii;:iii/ril   ?l 

iiiij'  -1  •  I  i«  •  ■■'   -'    •    .*  ;:n    I   i:  I    •■!  *  in    'mih  .md  <>iii    I   iii\i-i  s|f  \  u.i**  ,iiii«it 

ll ■  *        \-  •    III     .1  ::*  '■  '.  iim*  ii--!    II'    fills  wiiiU   inriiMM«i.  ai 

till    :••.:'  •    .:'*»'.     ■_.'":...,..,':,  '.x  I J -.1  !i.  ,iT    111  ^T.  v\  as  :iWU'  li»  im-ii  (I 

•  !•  ::i  I     •:     .    .'  -       ■'    .  .r  ■■•     J  ■  '   .r.  i  fi       ■  I.I  Ml   l»  I     Hill     I  lilt  ()   «»l    I  III*  smdrlll  s    \\  I 

i^  s      r  •  .    .1  :  ■    i  ■;.  .  !   f-  ii  ! !..    'i    •  !r  -  lii  ii\i  ij  i»\  H'.iiii:  ll.     Thr  i-«iiii 
in  ,'    .    I    i!  •  '  I  )•  I*  ••■     i-  I '    It*    •  ■    ~- III  _  III    (••  I  nil  I  \  .iif  :i  st  aili'iil's  Inm 

iif  Hit     r  I  ^  M  J  J  -4  •    I  f  t     Ills    1 1 1  a  I  ll  ;    Un\    \\  ^   At  W  V ,   a\\  »•  A»\S   V  A\\\  a\\>^  •*\\«'VV^'*\v 
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lias  Inm'Ii  ti»  iiiakr  thr  si4'k  wril;  tlii'  i«l](\  active*;    tlii'   nonstudioiis, 
*    studious;  aiitl  tlu*  \vi*ak,  stnui;;^;  tlu^si*  liaviii^  bcoii  a(M*<>iiiplislitMl   l>y 
s]io\viii;^('arli  stutlnit  liow  to<1rv(*lop  liiiiisrlfin  a  rational  an<l  syniiiu*t 
rii'al  way  in  iniii<l  as  well  as  iNNly,  iinpn*ssinjLr  liiin  that  tlie  priiuf  factor 
ill  tli<*  roiirs4'  was  lioalth  and  nt»t  strcn^lli.    TliiMlupartnicnt  has  always 
hail  tlin><M-hi(*t'ohj<'4'ts  ill  vicw\  tir.st,  to  supply  the  dt'inanilsand  ivnu'dy 
tin'  drtiM'ts  of  <'vi»ry  cttnstitution;   strondly,  *to  iinpr<»ve  the*  p»iM»ral 
liralth  and  strcn^tli,  and,  lastly,  after  having  made  the  improveiiu'nts, 
to  retain  thcin.     As  artist,  scnlptiir,  (»r  arrliitect  seeks  for  a  perfect 
model  so  sli(»idd  <»very  student  fteek  perfect  health  hy  striving  to  obtain 
a  symmetrical  d«*veh»pment,  lK)th  mentally  and  physically.     The  health 
of  the  mind  primarily  depentls  ii|hmi  the  In^alth  <»f  the  body:  vi|::orons 
nii'iital  occupation  or  ovt^n  refnuHl  enjoyment  soon  becomes  distasteful 
if  one's  cerel>ral  priN-ess(*s  are  not  KUp|M>rted  and  ri^rMifon^ed  by  s<mnd 
and  robii'^t  physiral  hi^alth.    In  the  majority  of  cases  where  t>ur  students 
ha\c  Imi'Ii  naturally  athletic  ami  fond  of  siNirt-s,  it  has  Ikhmi  found  that 
thcM*  stiidiMils  rank  amon^  the  honor  men  of  their  class,  and  it  is  quite 
ct'rtain  that  our  ditfert*nt  athletic  s]M)rts  in  m»  way  interten*  with  the 
mental  stainliii;^  4if  the  men  who  indiilp^  in  them.     Moreover,  it   has 
also  been  foiiinl  here  and  els4*wliere  that  men  who  fail  in  their  stmlies 
for  want  of  systiMiiatit*  dilipMice  als<i  fail  in  atldetic  iMintests  for  the 
same  reason.     \V<*  need  a  lar^t*r  jLrymnasiiim  where  we  can  acr4»min(Klat4* 
at  lea>t  fiiuii  i>ite  hnndrcHl  ti»  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  at  a  time; 
a  phu'c  \\hi*re  ni'reatioii  can  be  miiif^lod  with  iNNjily  iN'uefits,  where 
.studriits  tVoiii  all  departments  may  be  bron;^ht  tojL^ether  ami  learn  to 
know  one  aiiftthei,  when*  the  tedious  liiMirs  of  the  class  11  n an  may  Ih^ 
fiir>^*»tti*n  fi»r  a  short   time,  thus  ^rivin^  the  brain  an  op|>ortunity  to  ob 
tain  till*  ichi  jt  so  ot'ten  neeils.     Hrain  overwork  is  much  more  exhaust- 
in;:  than  ImnIv  «»verwork  Ikmmiusc  the  structure  of  the  brain  is  mu<*h 
inon*  ilclicai«*,  hence  tht*  ;:reat   nerd   tor  pn»|MT  cerebral  rest,  and  a 
bi-ttiT  iiHMim  than  tin*  us4*  of  an  attractive*  ;:ymnasiu!u  is  hard  to  tind. 
Miiny  students  who  havt*  inherited  weak  Iun;;:s,  iri*«*^ular  hearts,  nerv- 
011*0  ti'iidi*ncit*<t,  and  many  <»th<*r  we;ikiit*sses,  havt*  bi'en  so  improved 
filter  thiNdrpartinciit  was  first  started,  that  their  troubles  have(*ntirely 
di'^apiNMird.  ami  they  havi*  thus  lH*rii  eiiabletl  t4»  increase  their  mental 
Wiiik  with  less  4laii;;er  of  jcopardi/iii;:  their  health  and  have  ;;4Uie  tiirth 
bi-(t«r  pi'i'parcd  to  C4imp«'te  with  other  men  in  tht*  lite  of  our  ^^reat  Ke- 
pn)ili«'.  and  to  aiil  in  the  solution  of  tin*  many  S4N'ioh»^ical  and  educa- 
tiiiii.il  pitibh'iiis  whit'll  ri'iiiaiii  to  test  tin*  mental  and  physic;d  slrt*n;;tli 
of  \\ork«*rsf>f  our  p*ncratiiui.     In  com'lii>ioii,  Irt  me  say  that  the  depart* 
m«*iil  i'«  intb'bfi'd  to  the  lioarti  of  Trnst«*4's  lor  tliesup]M>rt  they  so  kin<lly 
UMveit  whf'iiit  wastirst   founded,  and  it   is  to  1k^  ho|MMl  that  with  the 
irsiiltN  ali'e:idy  obtaineil,  they  will  reco;;ni/e  the  nwessity  for  adilin^ 
to  our  I'nivi'rMty  a  ;rymnasiuni  worthy  i»f  and  tit  for  the  ^reat  duty  of 
phy*«ii'ally  preparing;  the  thouK:inils  of  our  comin*;  alumni  tbr  their  life 
work,  l»4itli  as  individuals  in  the  stru^;;le  for  evisWwv^"  \\\\\  wsk  Va^>\\Vc!\ 
S4IIJS  4tfonr  a  I  mil  mater. 
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•  The  hi'pait  incut  oi*  riiiIf»sopliy  may  1>«*  s;ii4i  to  liavr  roiiie  iiilti  exii^t 
«iir«*  al  :i  iiirfliii^  nt'  :i  ;;r4»iip  of  |irott*s<;i>i s  at  tin*  lioiisi'  ot*  l*r«»%'ik!«t 
r«-}i|»fr  oil  Mmii'Ii  \K  \^^\.  The  iiMM*tiii;;  was  ralhvl  in  if^s|NiiiM*  to  a 
^rowiii;:  t'«'i'liii^^  tliat  tlii'  hi;;lii*r  instriirti«iii  in  lilNTal  .stn4lii\<«  slimilil  lie 
f»i;rani/«'«l  ami  |»iit  ii]ii»m  an  «'«|ual  tootih;;  with  ittlhTiIriiartniciiIrt  in  tbr 
rniv«'rsity.  A  plan  of  nr;;aiii/aliiin  was  ilrawn  n|»,  wliirli,  Ihmii^  .miU 
s«M|nrntly  a|»|iio\«*«I  1»\  tin*  lionoiahlc  Unanl  of  Tni.Nf4H>s,  mtvinI  a.%  a 
workinu  l»a*«is  \\ti  tlir  nrw  (lr]»artincnt  until  tli<*  autumn  of  the  3'eur 
Inss,  wIhmi  a  niiiiilH-r  ni'  (■lian;;cs  wen*  niailr.  As  tin*  carlirr  ami  later 
plan^  w«>ii'  f^-^riiiially  alik«'  in  all  that  fiinm-ns  tin*  t'orni  ol*  i  list  nirtii  ill. 
!li«'  rlmii-r  Ml'  Niiiilio.  ;iii(I  till'  i-«M|nii riiiriit n  t«»r  tlir  do^riM*.  ilitltTinjt 
rhiiMlx  ill  !li«-  tuiii-tinii>(*\i*rris4Ml  hy  1  lii>  otliriM  s  ol' t  lir  i'ai'ulty.  a  (letiiilr«l 
«irsii  ipiinii  (it'  tlir  [ilaii  tii*«t  a«loptiHl  i^  iiniM'tM'ssan.  It  is  sutlirinit  !•» 
*»tat«'  that  it  tiMik  a^  iii«m1i<K  in  a  u«*nn-al  way  at  ]<-a^t,  tin*  |>liiIoMt»|ihi«-al 
!arult\  a^  it  ai  |»i«'Ncnt  «'\i*«tN  in  tin-  ^H't'inan  iiiii\ fisitios,  unil  it  vra^ 
intiiitlid  toniMM  aiNMit  tlir  saiiH*  ;:ri»iintl.  A  I'l-w  st  in  IiMits  wen*  entered 
aiiil  utiik  \^as  1n*::ii]i:  Imt.  tti«*  attention  ot'  tlic  Tniversity  Inmh^  tli 
\i'iii«i  tiiiiflii-i  iiiii\riitriirs,  ii  was  not.  I'ur  tin*  tiiin*  lN*in^,  |»roM*i-utf«l 
Willi  till*  «'.ii  iH-stiii'^^  aiMi  xi^or  wliirli   would  warrant   an  e\|N'«'t;itNiO 

•  •I    aii\   l.ii;;!'  iiiiM.**iil  1' «•!    •*i|i'i"«'s'<;. 

\t   till*  iii'.:iiiiiii!;:  nt  till-  t 'mI1i-i:i*   \ car,  1>^>*^- 1  *^'^'',  a  i'i»niinitt«*e   wan 

.i|>)Hi]iit«-ii  tiiili.iw  ii|i  .1  n«-w  )i!.iiiiit  ••I'Liaiii/atioii,  irtainin::  the  e.vs«*nliul 
if.iiMM*^  III  I  ill'  iilil  iiM«'.  lull  iil^v  I.I)  iii;;  *»ii]iif  fit'  itN  iiirnnxi'tiii'ni'es.  Tlii!« 
plan,  iiii'ililit  ij.  aM*l  appnix i-tl  1»>  tin-  t.M'tiiiy.  wa^  ar«-e|il«*«l  hy  the  llciiml 

•  ii   li  Ii'*!!-!"*  iri  Nt»\  ••iii'm-t.  I*^^**.  ami  lia**  Itfi-n   in  ii|N'rati«in  sinit'.     The 

•  •il.iM-  lit'Tiir  i.ii!ii:v  .III-  .1  iJtMii.  a  «•  i  n-im  .  ami  an  f\i*«'Uti\e  iNUn 
iiii;:«i-.  rill-  il<  !')  ]i:i-iii*-«  :ii  Mil  I  !!ii:.'^  i'l  Hi«*  l.n  iiliy  ami  exi-i'iitive 
iioiirr  '!ri-f-.i  111  .r  .1-!  I  v.iiiiiM.i:  i«oo  nt  i  aiitliil.ir*-^  Im  tin*  fh*^'i*t*.  Iff 
iiii:.  •-  iii;'!  I  .1'  ••;(  i>>i  .iiiiii.--*  ••:);«•  I  Mr  (li]i.ii  1  mi«-iiI.  ami  all  >tiHh*ntjk 
ii  i*«ii  r  !.i  Ii  .,.  :  r  >,•  '••  j  :i::j;'> .  ••!  t  in-  I  iii\  •  i  '«:i  \  \  i  .ir.  till*  stinlifs  tliev 
!:  :«  jui  ji.;  ■  i  '  _.  i>i  I  ••  :.•  :••  <  'n  !'•!  .m1\  i*  •■  in  inakiiii:  tlii'ir  M*lt««*tii*n««. 
Ilif  fMi 'i'  .  I  ■•!n'rij''«'i'.  I '•■  -.^iiiL.  ••!  ii\»'  iiMitifMi",  ii*|»rf*M*ntrt  the 
\  .11  iiiii«»  _.  •'    !■•'■'    .!]••!  '•  .•!.«■-  Ill  \v  li!i  If  I  mil  '»•  *  a!»"  ••lli'iiil,  ainl  Ih  vu\ 

|iiiu*iiit  I '  Mi    I '  .i;<;*!!i  .I'loii ^   («•!    .iiliiii^'«itin,  til  :iriani*e  ttir 

I  II  II  <i  ^  III    I.  .  ;   -    f  ■.  .i::i|  To  )i-.M:<*li    T  lit*    \  «.ii  h    aiiii<iiiin'i*mi*lit"«.      It  prt^ 
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nii't^tiii;;  <»ii  tlir  thinl  Satiinhiy  in  May,  si  i'c*)H»rt  of  \hv  work  doiio  iliir- 
in;;  \\iv  y«»ar. 

Ii4';;nlar  stinl<Mits  in  thr  Departnirnt  of  IMiilos<i]i1iy,  ran(Iid:it<'s  for 
tli«'  (li';:rrr  of  <I(N'tor  of  philostiphy,  must  ht*  ^^radnatrs  in  arts  or  srirnrr 
of  an  American  f*nUt»;x<»,  whost*  <lr;;nM's  arr  ;MMM»|»tril  hy  tin*  rnivi*rsity 
as  iMpiivalcnt  to  its  own,  or  tlioy  ninst  satisfy  tin*  t*\<*cntiv<'  roniniittt'i* 
that  they  possess  an  iMpiivalent  pr<']»aration  tor  advani*e<l  stn<li<'s.  The 
adinis^ioit  of  stndt^nts  not  liohlin^  the  harhrh»r*s  de;;rre  has  been  very 
rxceptioiial.  S|N'4*iul  stndents,  not  candidates  for  the*  <le;^i'ee,  are  atl- 
niitted  to  tlie  instrnt*tion  of  the  department  on  ap]>liration  to  the  dean, 
l)V  consent  of  the  proft^ssors  whosi*  ciuirses  tht'V  seh^rt. 

A  candidate  lor  the  de;;ree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  nnist  pnrsnt) 
^radnate  stndies  tor  at  h*ast  two  years,  pres4*iit  a  tliesis  showing; 
ori;:inal  rt^seaivli  in  his  line  of  special  stndy,  and  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination.  Of  tht»  tinn*  riMpiiird  in  ^radnati*  stndy,  tuie  year  iitnst 
he  spent  in  residenc(*at  tliis  rniversity ;  the  rt^maiiider  may  have  l>4*en 
s|M'iit  at  some  «riher  university. 

The  <*andi4late  for  tlu*  de;;ree  presents  hims«»lf  for  examination  in 
three  srni]i<*s,  one  of  which  he  desip^natesas  his  prin^'ipalor  major,  and 
tin*  other  two  as  his  snlN»rdinateor  minor  snhJtH'ts.  The  list  from  whicli 
he  may  4'hiN»sc  is  tlctermined  by  the  facnity,  and  may  In*  nnKlitieil  at  its 
will.  As  approvetl  at  the  adoption  of  the  new  rnh*sin  lSSS,it  inclnded 
the  following  subjects:  American  archa'fdo^y  and  lan^uap^s,  American 
history,  botany,  inor;;aiiic  chemistry,  or;;anic  chemistry,  comparative 
phiIolo;;y  and  Sans4*rit.  Kn^lisli  Ian;;na^e  and  literature,  e\]K'rimental 
psychology,  (TtM'manie  phihdo^y  and  literature,  general  history,  <ire<*k 
lan;:na;<:<*  and  literature,  history  anil  development  of  le^al  institutituis, 
mathematics,  mineralogy  and  K<*<>l<>;^y*  phih»s<»pliy,  physics,  |N)litical 
ccontMiiy,  iNilitical  s(*lenc<s  romance  philology  and  literature,  Semitic 
lan;rua;;es  an^l  1it«'raturi',  and  zoiilo«;y.  A  fewchan;;es  have  sini'e  Inm'Ii 
made,  but  the  list  is  substantially  what  it  was  when  first  drawn  up. 
It  wa^i  not  telt  to  Im»  alto;:etlier  satisfactory,  an^I  it  contains,  as  will  be* 
obs4»rvci I.  several  S4»rious  ;;ai»«.  These  were  due  to  tin*  fact  that  the 
pnife.Nsors  repn^siMitiii;:  certain  lacking;  subjei'ts  wertMiverburdened  with 
niiiier;:raduate  work  ami  could  not  be  asked  to  add  t4»  tht*ir  lalnirs  by 
^ivin;:  systematic  p*aduate  instruction. 

Mxaminations  for  de;;riH's  are  condnctetl  in  the  presence  of  the  dean 
and  three  t*xaminers,  the  profess«u's  in  charj;e  of  the  maj<»r  ami  minor 
HulijfH'ts.  Notice  of  the  tim«*  and  place  of  the  examination  is  sent  io 
«*ach  niendN-r  id' tin*  faculty,  and  any  pmfesstu*  may  attend  antlcpiestimi 
the  caiifiiilatc  if  li«*  see  (it.  After  the  examination,  (lie  d«*an  and  the 
examiners  an*  constituted  a  commit t«*<*  to  dt*<'ide  u|N>n  the  su<*cess  of 
tin*  candidate.  If  they  are  not  nnaniuious  <»r  if  any  other  professor 
attending;  obj(*«*t,  there  is  a  pi*ovisioii  that  the  cas4*  shall  In*  referred  to  the 
facultv.  The  successful  candidate  mav,  with  the  c4Mis<*nt  of  the  exei'U- 
tive  ctuumitteo,  and  under  the  iliri^ction  of  the  \in»tA!«>?Ayc  xv\  mVax^v  v\\ 
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liiA  iiiajnr  siihjrrt.  print  I  lis  tlii*sis  ns  niic  ]Mwpti*«l  fur  tlit*  c1t*{n*(^*«- 
Wlirtli«*r  |iriiit«*4l  nv  nut.  :i  nipy  must  lir  (li'|N>sitiMi  with  flit*  IjiNr.iriMii 
«»t'  tli«*  riiiv«*i-'«ity.  As  tlir  oliJiTt  n\'  llif  iiiMnirtioii  in  tin*  Ui*|nirtiiH*iit 
of  riiilt)M»]iliy  is  t(»  tr:iin  >|MM-i:iliMs  m  lit«'i:itiirr  and  sci«*iiro,  tlio  :«tiif|i-iit 
IS  Iri't  liir;;«*ly  tti  tin'  iMiiMit'  tli<*  |ii'iiti-ssiir  iiii'har^o  (if  liis  iiiajur  Hiil»i«-«-t. 
Ill*  fiilltius  Ills  .iiivitT  in  inrtlMMls  of  wtirk  ami  in  iliriM'tioii  of  unrk. 
Wlinr  tli«*  nnrnlM-r  ut'  siinlrrits  is  small  tlifiv  is  a  |Missikiility  i»f  inilt-b 
t'iimiliar  inti'r«-iiiM-M'  hctwrrn  )iMiTt*ssnr:inti  stmlfiit,  than  whirli  iifithiii;: 
ran  In*  mmi*  >timiilatiii;;  or  lifl|)i'nl.  Tin*  y«iiin;;rr  M'hular  mn's  hi> 
tfarlirr  at  wm  k«  rati-lics  lii>  >)iirit,  ami  ahsiirlis  his  mrthiNls.  Tli«*  furiti 
whirh  llir  iiiNtriirtiiin  shall  takr  is  IfH  \rvy  much  In  tlir  jilil^^'iiiiMir  cif 
thr  iH'iitrNSiir.  In  si»mi-  rasr^  if  i^  ^ivrn  a  I  must  wlmlly  in  I  lit'  l:ilic»rii 
till y.  ill  «ilh«'rs  iiiturmal  h'l-tiirrs,  ami  in  still  othrrstliniu;;h  tin*  tiif-«1iiini 
III'  till'  M-miiiary  in  tVi*i*  iliM'ii^>ion  ami  rritiriNin  nl'  |ia|H*i's  pn^piirtil  U\ 
till'  stmli'iit.  Ill  all  t-ani's  iis  nlijiTt  is  to  trarli  tin*  stmltMit  to  Wiirk  f<»r 
hiniM'lf  ami  tn  he  itMlr|irn«li'nt.  Ilr  is  nii|i|misi*i|  t'l  makr  liiiiiH4*|f  ilmr 
iiiiu'hiy  t'amiliai  w  ith  siimc  tli-|iartiiH-ii!  nf  his  niaJnrsnhjfH:!,  ami  t4i  li.ivr 
a  tail*  knowlcijur  ot'  I  he  tun  viilijrrts  rhiisi-n  :i>  miiinrs.  TIh*S4>  Isist  In' 
may  (>1iimini<  rithcr  iN'raiisi'  tlifV  an-  of  importaiirf  fiiuii  tin*  iMniit  ••! 
virw  of  111'*  iiiaioi.  ur  iihti'Iv  for  tin*  sakr  of  iraiiiinu  a  InttaihT  riilliirr. 
As  a  iiiatirt  of  lai-f  iiionI  >!ii4li*iii>  i'Ihnim*  niimirs  whirh  >4*rvi*  as  alils  In 
thi-ir  *<>p('«-ial  ^>ul»|i'rt  of  >tmly.  An  iilra  of  tin*  .si*ii|n*  of  tin*  ^niiliiait> 
in>ti-m'tion  uIm'Ii  at  tin*  riiivcr>ity  may  In*  ;:aim*il  frmn  tin*  aiiiioitlitf 
iin-iit  of  ronrM-s  fm  the  \i-ar  1s'»|-'«il».  thr  last  om*  i>sni*«l  at  tlio  tinio 
iif  ihi>  writiiiLT.     It  riiinpiisfN  tin*  fnjliiuin;:  roiirsi-s  of  lit-tiirc^M: 

r*y  till'  prot'i'N*»iir  ot   Anii-iii-an  an*lia'iilo;;\  ami  lin^nisiic-s,  Ie4*tiirt*s  on 
till*  '^i-iii'ial   philo|ii::v  of  Aini'iiran  laii::iia^4'<«:  on   tin-  AIp»n«|iiiii,  thr 
Naliuatl.  till*  M.i\.i,  ainl  tin*  Kt'clnia  •:ri»iip>;  ami  on  Aiiii'ricuii  un*hdr 
ii|fi^\   ai:i|  nii-lli"il*«  III   Nriiil\   Ml  aii-li.i-o|o;;\. 

\\\  rhf  ]H>ih-^'ooi  •«  *if  Am«-i  it-aii  lii^foi  \,  |iitiii'i*<«  on  tin*  institialiniiail 
aiiil  (-fii-«t:liitioiial  lii'^rmx  nf  tin*  riiilnl  Stali'N  fioiii  I7n7  to  IHS*:!:  uimI 
iHi  iIm'  «lf\  •  iii]iiMii>r  111  tin-  Si. Ill*  -^mx  fi  iinirMt<. 

]\\  rlii-  1*1  ••t<  '«'«4ii^m1  liiit.iii\.  Ii-iliiir^  f>|j  fill*  rhi'^'^itiratioii  of  |ilaiitfk: 
nil  I'l.iiiT  lii^r«'lM^\  :  .Hill  pi. lilt  pli\ '>io|i<j> . 

r.\  tir«-  |ir<>l<  -'^••1  -^  lit   •  ln-iiii^li  \ .  !•■•  liiii-<«  oil  till-  ini'thoilsof  pni\iliiafr 
.III  il .  ^!  ^  ••!  -•:  .  \'.\  I   •-••ii!|Miiiiii!^ :  Ml  I  •«\  III  hi-t  h-  ini*!  hmlo  of  oi;:anii'  I'lit-in 
i^r  I  ,  :   ..  -  :   .1    I    •:  ii  >' !  :  il  .i]<p!:>  .it  mii^  III   i  hi-irii'«t  I  \  :  oii  rhi'nili'al  Hl«i»l  \  ; 
Ill ':••!.-:«   I'll   I  !i  I  I  ii*>> ;  i<   ii'i  Mi'hI -s :  nn  r  ini  nio  rliriniMiy  anti  tin 

^|.i  •     il  t*'|i!>  o    .1  piiii-  ll!<ir  j.ii.:<    .imI  .iit.ilx  I  !•  .ll  rlii'liil'«tiy. 

|;.  fii    |.  .-ii  -    'I  ill  I  iiMi;>  ii.iTiM   |''t);-<'li>^\  .iml  S.iii>krit,  li*«*tiin*!^  oit 
S  i:  ^'.i  :•  j:  .  '       >:  :  ■'!:  Hn-  •.  .iMiMr!  i5  i  .ivl  f  Jsi-  N  iila:  on  liii;:iii<«| |i-%  .ilul 
I  iiiiiji  •:    ' .    •■  J."    !   I'j  .  "I  lii'    IpmIi*  r.i:j"»|»r:iTi  la!iL'M.»i:i'^.  w  ilh  >|h*«-|.iI  r«-I 
I  ii  !:•  •  '•.].'■••.  M  '  •  • :  III'  ]i!m"!i  tir<>  .i-'ilriir  pt iiM  ipli^  ot roiiiparalix t*  ^r.im 
II,  c  .  -.   ')i  .;•!  •  !  -. !  II  ii  ii:i  I-  In  r  III-  iiii  Hi  *  i>t  ( in*!- 1   anil  L.itin:  oii  0|«1  li.in 

l.iTi     ^      I'     !.  I.     .I'll     oi-li  i-T|i<1iN     liiiln     rhf      Xvi'^fi*.      .Kill     (tor   Stlll|f*llC>    «>f 

.l««-.  <;"i<v  .    •   ;  'ill  I'M  r«i*»iiii  *•  \t  ••!  ;1ji-  l*ilii^{iiii  lnM:i'i|iliaii« 
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l\y  tlir  IcH'tiirrr  on  Kuni|M'iiii  hiM^iry,  Irrtiiivs  on  FnuHv  in  tlir 
fi^litiMMitli  rontnry. 

\\\  tin*  pn»rrss4H'  of  ('Xprrinirntal  ]»s\eln>lojry,  l*M*tnn»s  on  rxpori- 
nu'ntal  psychology;  and  on  ooniparativo,  s<H*ia],  and  abnornuil  psy- 
i*liolo;;y. 

Hy  tilt*  protcss4»r  ot'  En;;liKli.  ItT.tnrrs  on  tlit^  Kn^Hsh  dranni;  on  th«^ 
principles  ot'  dranniticr  constrndion;  on  the  history  and  theory  of 
]NM'tirs;  on  llie  rvolntion  of  literary  tyiH*s. 

i>y  tiie  pmtVssor  ot*  <ierinanir  philohigy,  Irctnrrs  on  <iothi(*  phonol- 
ogy, grammar,  and  roadings  in  I'ltilas. 

I>y  tlie  professin*  ot'  Greek,  hH'tun*s  on  tht*  <ireek  drama,  and  on  tlie 
( I  reek  <»rators;  (Srei'k  syntax. 

l>y  the  profe>sor  of  Latin,  sehM'tions  from  the  h*tters  and  orations  of 
Cieero;  stiulies  in  thi*  p«M*try  of  Virgil  and  Jlora^'e. 

hy  tho  professor  of  law,  a  eonrsf!  t»n  Koman  law  and  Jnrisprndeiu'e. 

r>y  the]»rotessors  of  niathematies,  hH*tnreson  miKlern  higher  algebra; 
on  higluT  plane  curves :  on  the  theory  ofiinmlNTs;  and  (»n  the  theory 
of  tnnctions. 

Hy  till'  professors  of  philos4>phy,  Urturi's  on  the  history  of  modern 
philos<iphy,  on  ethics,  and  (»n  general  psyelndogy. 

I>y  tin*  prf»fess<ir  of  physics,  Im'tiires,  and  instruction  in  the  pliysical 
lahoratfU'v. 

\\y  the  ])rofess4)rs  of  political  ironomy  and  {Nditical  science^  liM-tureH 
on  tiie  history  of  the  tlnniries  of  tin*  distribution  of  wealth;  and  ou 
the  history  and  theories  of  the  state. 

\*y  the  protes»«ors  of  Semitic  languages,  the  tollowing  ctairses:  Ele- 
ments of  Arabic  gRimmar,  with  rea<ling  and  exen*ises;  selected  SuraH 
tVoni  the  K«rran:  prost*  antl  |NN*tical  pieces  from  the  Beirut  Chi'est4Mn- 
aihy ;  lectures  on  .Vrabic  jioetry :  elements  <if  Syriac  granunar,  with  read- 
ings; Iiiblifal  Aranniicgramnuir,  with  readings  trom  thelHiok  of  Daniel; 
the  Mi.shnaic  Treatise*  f»f  Sabbath:  the  Pirke  Aboth:  (d(*mt*ntary,  inter- 
ni«*dlatc,  :inil  advanced  courses  in  Hebrew;  a  courst*  of  readings  from 
the  IIcImcw  prophets;  the  Moabite  st4iiu*,  the  Sihiatn  inscrifition,  and 
nelecleil  rincnician  inscriptions  trom  the  (*orpuM  Inxvriptionum  Semiii- 
rarmu:  Assxrian  gi'ummar;  sideeied  l>aby]oniaii  texts;  cursive  reading 
of  Assyrian  ti*\ts,  and  interpretition  of  Kthiopie  texts. 

l>y  the  pi*o|esN4»rA  of  /<NUogy,  coursivs  on  general  biohigy;  on  inverte- 
br:ite  morphology;  on  e^unparativi*  lii>tolog\ ;  companitiveendiryology; 
thcnn*<'lianism  of  hK'omotion,and  mammalian  neurohigyand  cratiiohigy. 

These  lectures  are  intended  excluHively  li»r  graduates,  but  any  courses 
delivered  to  undei graduates  are  o]N*n  to  matriculates  in  the  Depait- 
tniMit  of  I*hih»s4ipliy  who  nniy  desire  to  make  use  of  them.  I  kav<*  en- 
t«'re«l  rather  minutely  into  the  details  of  tin*  organization  of  this  new 
department  at  the  I'niversity,  and  of  the  instruction  it  oHers.  though  I 
am  quite  cons<*ious  that  mypa|N*r^ill  In*  found  rather  tedious.  It 
has  seemed  to  nie  und4*Hinible  t4»  omit  anything,  for  the  reason  Uv^^vs^* 
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piiii/.i'il  ;:i;i4lii:iti*  iiistiiirtiiiii  ill  lilii*r;il  siiiiki(\s  is  only  roiiiiiu'iiriiif*  tn 
j^aiii  :i  I'oiitliiiM  in  mir  AiiM*rir:iii  itiiivrrsitios.  Anil  its  iM'f^iniiiii^H  may, 
ill  till'  tiiiM-  ti»  riMiH*.  Ii:tvr  no  liitli*  liistoriral  iiitrrf*st.  I'litil  wiiliin  a 
vrry  tr\\  yi-:iiN,  iln*  Mr:i(|ii:it,.  >tiii|i>iit  in  cvimi  oiir  lN*st.  c*«piip|N-«|  iiinti 
CiiriniiN  t'liiiiKl  liiiiisrlf  :iii  r\fi*|»tiiiii  t'lilliii;;  niiiliT  no  riTo^iiiMHl  iiilo. 
iiml  iiii|*rti\  iili'ii  with  sy>tr!ii:itir  ;iii(l  ri*;;iilar  i list rnri ion.  Tin*  aiiioiint 
an«l  i|ii;iiity  ni  lii^  wnrk  tnr  tli«*  (lf;:i-(*r  wimt  tlfttTniimtl  arbitmrily.  ;in<i 
nii;:lit  \aiy  wiiliin  iiiirfasmiaMy  uidi*  limits.  This  ronditioii  of*  lliiii;;!^ 
i>  ;:t;MliMl1\  t-li:t>i;:iiii:.  ami  tiirrr  i^  sh»\vly  miiiin;;  to  lie  a  t'iinsc*M5»iii«  •/ 
fipiiiinii  nil  thi-  |iifi|NT  vahh'  i»t'tlM*  i)(N'tni'*s  (If;;n*(*,  and  an  rflort  im  the 
pal  r  «i!'  ihi*  l.i>.i:('i  iiiiivri->iii4's,  at  h'ast,  !•>  I'liriiish  snitabti*  ti*ui-liiui;. 
It  i<  tn  tlii^  nii>\fiiiriii  that  wv  must  hmk  tin-  morr  rf1irii*nt  t«*aolier«( in 
all  uiaih-^  iii'fiiir  <«f|iiNi1s.  tnith  |)iil»lir  and  privatr. 

I'ht'  L:rii\\f]i  ••!'  1  hf  (i«*p:it  tniciit  may  Im*  mtii  tVum  thr  t'tilhiwin^  Mat«* 
mi-iit  (if'  iir;i!i  It  iil.itr^  riitt'iril :  Matrji'iihiti'd  ]ss|-*sr».  I:  witlidrrw 
l-N-^l -'s;i.  ] :  iiMii  iriihiird  lssr»-'>ii;.  :i;  \\iihdr«*u  lssr»-'>Mi, 'J;  ifintinn*'*! 
fii»m  l'<N'i-Nt;.  1:  ni.itiit-iihitrd  is-sii  's7,  I:  wiihdrrw  ISSli-'S7,  :;;  c«*n 
tii:in<l  iVoiii  l^^ti -N7,  ."5;  mall  iriil:iti-d  I^>»7  *>i.S  I:  total  at  t  1m*  r  !•>*««- ••! 
|>s7  Nn,  7:  niatriciiiatiij  1'^'**^  'v.i.  S;  wjfhilii'U  l-sSS-'sjl.  :;;  n^^-ivf^l 
till- ih  ^iii-  l**'*'*  'st»,  1:  t'lt.il  at  tln-rJiiM'  nt"  Isss-'sii,  |i»:  niatriiiiLiN^I 
l^y*  'Ml.  :.»J:  uirhilnw  1vsiI-'1M>,  !;t'.ial  at  thr  rhisr  of  lSS!l_'*ni,  S'^^ 
ni.iu  I.  iiIat«iL  IVHi  *!»!.'.»:  witlHiuw  IMMt'lM,  11:  riM-rivi-d  tin*  i|t>^rf«, 
1VMI  Ml.ti:  Imt.iI  at  ihi'  i  lf»s«-  nf  jsiMi- '111.  iTi:  niatrirulati-il  lS!il-'*c 
.*ii  :   iii-ir\fi|   tfif  (h'L:!-!'!-  1^!M    *!*_.  li;   witiidn'W  IS;  t«ital  at  tlit*  t-Iii!>«r  tif 

ri>iii-  .III-  at  I  hi  tiiiir  nt'  thi^  uiitih::  HrtohiT.  IS!t*J<  lii'i  niatrit'iirilt-* 
III  till  (h'liai  iiMi-iit.  Thri'i*  aif  aNnl't  HjMM-ial  >tild<*nt*«  \«Im»  sin*  imt 
r.iiMliilatc^  In]  Till-  il<  ::ii-i-.     'j'wfUi-  nt   thi'  matiiriilatrs  and  tivi*  nf  llw 

«•!••«  I.l!    -TihIi'Ii!-  .til-    UnllK'll. 

jr  in, IV  f I  Mill  !• -^t  t'l  iinfi'  thi*  fhiiH-i*  nt   iii.i|nr  and  iiiiiiur  >tllii«*i-l^ 

M.ii  h  m.tri  ;i  III  tic.  it  will  hi*  n  iiM'iniirii-il.  iImmimn  twii  niinfH>.  S«»liir 
«it'  fhn^-  w)m»  iiiM  i-iiti'iiMJ  thi*«  Vf-ar  lia\i'  imt  \i*t  mad**  a  rla«»u^*  i»f 
iiiMiiii«>.  •*•►  fin    l;-»r  1^  iht  •iiiiplfii-. 

l/w/.iiMf/j,. , '..      \iiiiii«  all  hiNini  \ . 'J:  1mi|;iii\  .  ."i:  rhi*mistry«  10;   En;: 
\\-\i    l.iirjiiajr    iim)    I:!ii  atiiir.  ■'•:     I  Min|'iMii    hi-^tniy,   I;   e.\|H'riin«-ntu1 
|.^\ .  )j,.]..j , .   .':  iiiii'K  !  iii^ii  iL'i- .iiHi   I'tii  itiiii, 'J;  Latin  iaii;riia:;i- .iimI 
hi<     I'l:*-,    I.    ^•'•!->j\.  I:   iii.iTin       I'ii-.    I:   imiih  i  alni^y.  I :  pliili>"M*p)i\. 
I'..    1 -..   il   i"! '. .  1»»:    p«'litii.il    ^1  !•  Ill  I'.    I:   Siiiiitir   lan;:ii.i^i-^,  7. 
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'/     ••»■    •    '."'-.      l"."!  i:  * .  7  :   I  In  iii!-M  \ .  «J:   i-ninpaiativr  p1iilMh»^\  .  1  . 
I     ^  '    -li.   I  .    I     ■•■!■•    I      '     '■!.'  \  .  7  1    •  \  :  ■  ■    lin  Sit.il  p^\  fhnliHjx  ,  III;    j^i  iijitj^  , 

<.t    M   .  ;  I.  !<'I"^'. ,    I:    <iitiL    ia-  jiu;:!-  aini    litiTatnir,   I;    I..i?fn 

'..'   .   :  !,■     I'  ■     1  '«  '  i'.     •  .  1  ;   III  •:l.»!liat  «•».  I  :    IMII*  lalnuy.  4;    |ihihi:^i|»!:\  . 

1".   )■'  \  -  i  -.*•:;■■':  I  :  1  •  I  .>:.-■    \ .  7  :  p<>l:i  •  .1  sririM  < .  P*:  roiuaiii^*.  l.in 

•  ■  ■   -i    '   ?•  :   !*  I   :  •  .    1  .    >t  r:.iT  i     ".•}'„:i.'li  *     '•:    7no1i»'»V.  •'», 

V  '•      Aitiii.i-    I      •    !;.«■.   li>l.-li.-;  I.uii»|ii-aii  hi«»|tiry. 
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2;  iiiiitheniatics,  1;  philoHopliy,  15;  phyNirt<,  1;  iNiIitiral  CH^oiiomy,  !?; 
|KiIiti4-a1   Kri(MU'(*,  1!;   romance)  laii^uagt'H,    I;    Semitic  lan^iia^CH,   7; 

TIio  «li»j^nH»  of  master  of  arts,  lien»tofon»  conferral  by  the  College  fac- 
ulty on  ]»n\sentation  of  a  M:itisfa<*tory  thosis  tliree  yt^ars  after  tlir  raii- 
didati*  has  rweived  his  h:i4*helor's  de/rnns  will,  atHer  the  year  ls!>i», 
In'  eoiiterred  hy  the  faculty  of  phih)sophy,  and  only  aflter  at  least  one 
year*s  graduate  study.  At  the  stJited  meeting;  of  the  fsicnlty  in  May, 
ISINK  it  was  diH'idiNl  that  the  candidate  for  the  master\s  decree  should 
not  1n'  iNmnd  hy  tlie  ndes  which  det4Tmine  the  choice  of  studit^s  in  the 
case  of  candiihites  for  the  d«N*tor*s  dep'ce,  but  should  make  liis  own 
si'lrt'tion,  stibjcH*t  only  to  the  appn>va1  of  the  e.\<»cutive  committee. 
This  iM*tion  was  taken  from  the  fiH'lin^  that  Uu)  object  of  the  two 
cours«»s  is  Mimewhat  diflerent.  Those  who  enter  the  shorter  course 
usually  doin>r  so  rather  for  the  pui|N)se  of  general  lilN*ral  culture  than 
for  that  of  b(><-omin^  sjMM'ialists.' 

In  closing  this  |miint  I  may  Ih'  |H.'rniitted  to  |N>intfmt  certain  reanons 
why  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  ]HM*uliarduty  of  our  I'niversity  in  common 
with  the  few  others  situatcMl  in  Urge  cities  to  encourage  advanced  work 
in  lilM^ml  studies.  The  advanciMl  student  hasm^Kl  (»f  akindof  instruc- 
titm,  of  collections  of  biM)ks,  and  of  nmt^'rial  for  investigation,  which  are 
not-  iM»<'essjiry  in  undergrsiduate  work.  In  a  great  city  a  university 
can  readily  obtain  the  services  of  eminent  s|N*cia1istM.  who  could  not  l>c 
n*ache<l  at  all  in  a  country  town:  it  haso|ien  to  it  s(*ientificaiid  literary 
s4N*ieties,  public  and  in  many  cases  jirivato  librarirs,  nniseums  and 
srien title  (^olUvtituis  of  all  fles(M*iption«.  Whatever  be  tlie  res^mrces 
of  the  I'niversity  its<»lf,  they  cannot  but  l>e  materially  strengthened  by 
surli  additions. 

MortHiver,  in  rertsiin  departments  material  for  investigation  can  not 
readily  In*  found  away  from  a  city. 

I  may  illustrate  the  valu«*  of  such  hel|M  by  taking  the  siii;:1e  instance 
of  thtM*ours4's  in  «*x|N*rimental  psychology  lat«*1y  establish«Ml  at  this 
I'niversity.  A  student  of  psyrhology  has  o|N*n  to  him  tlh*  i*ours4*s  de- 
livi*rt>d  in  the  mi'diral  school  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  \w  has  opiNir- 
tiinitirs  tor  dissection;  he  may  attend  clinii's  at  which  nervous  patients 
an*  tnsitisl:  he  has  courses  t«)  cluMisi-from  <in  mental  patlMtlogy.and  an 
<ip|N>riunity  to  familiarixe  himm^lf  with  the  ty|N*s  of  mental  disrasrs  by 
actual  ins|N*ctioii  of  cas4*s;  he  finds  within  easy  reach  asylums  for  the 
insani'.  and  institutions  for  deafniut^^s  and  for  the  blind;  he  mav 
study  in  tin*  lal>oratory  the  reactions  of  various  abnormal  cases  S4*nt  to 
tin*  pn»feftsi»r  by  physicians  intereste«l  in  the  ]>sycholf»gical  as|MH*ts  of 
thrir  profession.  Thes4*  op|N>rt unities  for  s|Nvial  investigation  could 
not  In*  o|N*n  to  him  in  a  small  town. 

'  Fur  roiirm*  in  l^'parinirnt  df  MiiKic.  !»•«•  euKr  iV2. 
1 1. SO L'4 
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If  li:iN  lirfii  >:iiil  that  l-'raiiUIiii  nliiratrd  the*  |N*4i|ilt*  of  tliv  Aliieri<*sin 
fiijoiiic'*  III  till'  kiiiiulcit;:!' of  tli«*ir  lilN*itit's.  Mis  iitilitariiiii  iiiitioiiM  in 
film  Mtiori.  fiiriiiiiLiiril  in  h\^  Vhiu  for  :iii  l\n^li>h  S(*lurt»l,  ami  in  lii< 
rin|Ni-^.iN  for  tlir  Kiliiratioii  of  Voiiili  ill  rniiis\lvaiiia,  ami  illusimti-il 
in  liJN  lift- :inti  w  i  itiii-j^  ami  in  Mir  iiiNtit  iiiioii>  fonmlnl  ariMinliiii;  In  hi'« 
iilr.is.  riiiiiiiii.ttiiii:  in  tin' lonmlation  of  tin*  I'nixrrsityof  IN*iiiis\lvaiiia. 
airalwa^**  illiisi r :iti\ r  ot'  t in*  i-iliii'al ii»n  uliidi  lif  t-«»nsi«l<TtMl  was  Ih'aI 
.Hl.i|ifi-ii  til  '^m-li  a  i-iMintiv  a-^  oiir>.  Aninira  in  his  ilay  waM  H^ictil- 
tni.i!.  ami  1  liaM*  aliraily  riMrrKHl  to  \].v  iiitrn*st  which  •li*t]on«f»ii. 
\N  .i-liiii'jfon,  ami  I'lanUlin  look  in  a;:iiriiltiiial  alfairs,  ami  in  tin*  pro 
\i>ifiii  fill  tlif  ^tmi\  of  (■lii-mi'^iiy.  iNitany.  fruit  «-iiltiiri'.  vitiniltiin*.  anil 
till-  I  ait-  ••!  ^iiM-k.  Hamilton.  wlioM-  litr  was  in  tht*  rity  ami  anmiii; 
|M»li!iiiaii^.  aiUiM-ati'il  a  |ioli!iial  nlnration.  In  tlu-  roir«*.s|Miu<lciii-t* 
lii-r\\«i-ii  ll.tmihtin  ami  U  a>liin;:tMn  nnnh  i>  saicl  hy  carli  of  tlM*ni  in 
>np|M>it  !•!  flu  tmiiMlin;:  of  a  national  iiaixi-i^ity  in  \\hi«*h  jiiris|innl«*iitf, 
p  •liiit^.  Iii'«ti»i\.  ^iN-ial  ^rji-nt-r,  ami  4-ii;:nal<*  ^u)»j«*rt^  nIioiiUI  Ik*  tan|;lil. 
.Iftti-i  ^iiM  |iii --•  I  ilii  il  Aniriii-.in  lii>toiy  a^  om- nf  iIm*  ^uhj•vts  imIisjNMi 
.-sa^'it  til  .til  A iiM-!  it  an -'«'li<Hil.  It  ina\  !•••  riiiirlmlt*il,  iImmi,  from  tin*  |miI>- 
lii  Ni  I  \  ii  I  <.  .liiil  ti«»in  till-  \\  lilin;:**  iif  tlir^r  rniinml  niiMi  thai  tbt*y  «^in 
Mili'i'i  Till  pi  Mil  ijili--*  of  ir|iii}i|ii  an  ;:oM*i  nnii'nt  ami  it>  liiMury  in  tbi> 
iir:\  .1^  v\<ll  \\iiirli\  Mf  a  plan-  in  inii\«*i'«it>  Ntml\. 

riiii.nlt-lpl  I.I  i^  nit-iit  itit-il  u  itii  **t-\ri:il  cf  tli«'  r|NN'li  iiiakin;;  f*Vi*nt>  in 
Aim  I  ■•.ill  lit-«1fi\.  riit-ii  till  Ml  i-laiation  of  |iiilr|M-nili'm'<*  was  nia«l«*; 
t|i.  :i  «|m  t 'iiii*>t it iiriii]  iif  tin-  t'iiit«-tl  Stat«"«  wa*»  tiann'il  l>v  a  it>ni|iiinv 
i«t    :••  -     111!  ji  .:-^l.ift«i -.  ai!il  nini.iinin  I'lankhn  ua^a  nifinlNT  of  ibt* 

•  i*  '  :i  I  !  Ill*  ijn -A  Mil  hi  I  laiatinii  .iiril  of  tin*  i-on\i*ntii»ii  that  ni.iilt- 
i!'  <  -'  '■;?...  I'll'!. nil  !pi  :a  I-  .tti  Aini-tnan  •  i\v  in  Anirrira;  il<» 
Hi*.      '     ;....•'   •.   1-   To  1m   aiMi:»nti-«!    !••  (In- i  liaiai  tri  of  it>  iiiha!»i: 

\\  .'','.  >.  : ..:  i!«\  i..i\i  :i  I  ••! |iii]ati-il  inrii  tlii'ii  '«yHtrni!«  tin- 
-j- .  ••■  1  .  ,  ^  \^  i-i  T'<  \\  •al?)..  till  >  li.iM- i-M-mplitit'il  till- i'niMni«Mi<« 
i!       •  ].;:•>!  *:'^   ii.a.iiii      ;  .    T  i.i    a*  •  II  in>ilal  I  \  i-    |iiodin*tivit\    ot 

\\i    ■•'•-:      '.'I    T  t  ,..!  \  i^  I  ,,!.«. n-.      I  III  f  .T\  li.i>«  ah\ay<^  Ih-vIi  iialii»n.il 

■  I  ••  •  ..  ii!  .1?  iiii  tipi  « .!- rill- *|»iiir  iicMi- ;:iamlly  <li?«|*luyi^l 
t  !■■..:.:    I    .-,   ■    i.i!.       Xm-'ii-j   tin    ithi-T-  **{  tin-  rl\il  war  of  a>i 

•  •         ■ .  ■■   i'  1 1.  «•  !■  N  I  I-  till  pn  -I  •■•  :!.!•  ti-^t  111  I  hi-  lii>ltir\  ami  inMitit- 
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tioiisoftlie  IhiiltMl  States.  Trevioiis  ta  t\w,  war  American  Iiist4)ry  was 
s('an*elyc*i»iiNi<lrnKl  w<»rtliyot'a  place  in  aeoIlemM'ourse;  it  was  studied 
in  meaner  (Mitliiie'iri  some  of  tlio  public  scIi<n>1s  of  the  State>«,  and  in  a 
tew  of  tlie  wealthier  universities  a  brief  course  of  h^'tu  res  was  delivered, 
usually  by  the  ]u*esideiit,  on  the  <'onstitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  course  rarely  coverml  mon*  than  twelve  lectuitss.  The  civil  war 
transforiiied  Anu'rii'a  into  a  new  nation,  or,  at  least,  awakened  its  ])eo- 
ple  and  the  nations  of  the  worhl  to  a  chsirer  detinititm  <»f  the  place  of 
America  in  the  modern  world.  The  etVect  t>f  this  aw:ikenin^  was  seen 
in  tin*  establishini?  of  courses  of  study  in  AnnTican  history  {IS7tuis,s,j) 
at  Harvard,  Vale,  <\>lumbia,  <'ornell,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
pin,  Syra<'usi»,  and  Wisconsin.  The  subjei't  was  not  niadi*  of  sutlieient 
in)iN>rtan«'(*  to  reipiiii'  tin*  entire  attention  of  a  professor  e\<'ept  in  the 
I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  historian,  .I(»hn  P»a<'h  MeMaster, 
was  elected  pri» lessor  of  American  History  in  ISS:^.  Tin*  lectures  in 
tliesr  scIkniIs,  e\<*ept  in  Pennsylvanni,  wci*e  usually  ^iven  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  law,  of  history,  of  political  science,  or  of  En;;lish  literature. 
These  ]e<*tur(*s  were  a  brief  sunnnary  of  sonu*  imiNirtant  inditical  events 
in  the  hist^iry  of  tin*  country  and  a  connnent  U|>on  the  ttvxt  of  the  na 
tional  Constitution. 

The  civil  war  was  the  most  im]M)rtant  ectmomic  event  in  moilem 
American  history.  The  nation,  in  the  lanpfua^'  of  Lincoln,  h;ul  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  this  fn*edom  was  of  the  wlnde  estate,  inditical, 
c«mstitntii>na],  sm'ial,  industrial,  and  literary.  Thus  it  came  to  be  seen 
that  American  history  compriseil  a  lar;;e  ^roup  of  essential  interests: 
Tin*  history  of  the  land,  the  methtNl  of  its  actjuisitifUi,  its  use,  and  the 
]H)litica1  ;:eo;;raphy  of  t he  public  domain:  the  histiuy  of  the  people,  the 
native  ra4'4*s,  emi;:ration,  and  immi^^ration;  movem<*nts  of  |Nipulation, 
tiansiMirtaiion,  lalnir  and  manufactures,  inventions,  social  e.\|NTiments: 
the  peoph'  in  politic^i,  finance,  (*<Iucation;  the  power  of  public  opinion. 
A  third  element  wasthat  of  thecouNtitution  of  p»vernmt*nt  in  America, 
its  oii;;in.  ;;rowth,  and  final  definition :  its  relation  to  the  pivernmeiits 
of  antitpiity,  of  the  middle  ap*s,  and  of  mo<lern  times;  the  nature  of 
th<'  ci»hinial  efforts  in  government:  tin*  caus4*s  leadin;;  to  the  inde|»end- 
ericc  of  the  Tnited  Sratt>s,  ami  the  formation  of  State  cimstitutitms 
ami  iif  the  <'onstituti(m  of  the  I'nited  States;  the  nature  and  juris^lic- 
ti'Mi  (if  local  ;:overnment:  thi*  problems  of  munit'ipal  p)Vernment:  the 
hiNhiry  of  the  judiciary,  and  the  interpn*tation  of  ;;overnment  in  jM'ts 
nf  ('•iiiuirss,  ju-ls  of  State  Ie;;is1atur(*.s«  and  in  the  derisions  of  courts. 
AniillhT  phase  of  that  history  is  the  history  of  Amerii*an  lepslation 
in  till*  Staff*  1e;:islatur(*s  and  in  (*<»n;:ri\ss  u|N»n  am  almost  iN^wilderin;; 
vaii«'ty  iif  >ubjects;  the  history  of  the  trinities  of  the  nation:  the  le^is- 
Liiinnot  courts  u|M)n  im|N»rtant  sid>icM*ts,  municipal  h**risIation,and  not 
Ica^t  in  importance,  the  history  of  that  obsidete  le«;islation,  by  which 
lostly  «*\iNMiment  so  nuK-h  that  is  admirable  in  our  present  laws  wan 
tilitaincd. 
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department  of  pliysiwil  education  was  atliied  to  the  Umvi 
(lariiif;  the  winter  uf  1K85,  the  iuiingiiml  suidri-ss  Iteing  deliv<?rcd  by  Dr.  1 
J.  William  Whit*?,  .Tannary  21.    The  reawm  which  iadiinil  the  triislot-s  I 
to  tuaku  this  addiCiou  vraa  that  thi^y  desiretl  to  give  to  ev^^ry  otiidrut  a  i 
mcaiiH  hy  wliiirh  he  could  .'u-^'oiug>Iisli  luH  life  work  with  greater  eredit  to  j 
him^etf  and  benefit  Ui  his  fellow  men.     Sot  only  have  many  lUiimni  of  3 
onrown  University  recognized  that  their  life  work  UaHbectihiiidereil  by  J 
a  want  of  proiier  atti^ntion  tn  their  [ibyKieal  netMis,  but  alwt  many  ahtniui 
in  all  of  the  great  iiniversitieH,  both  in  Atnei'ica  and  13ngliiu<l,  have  l>ceu  1 
convinced  of  the  Mann-  fact.     It  ban  boon  provoii  again  and  again  that  \ 
ill  eveiy  ix-eupation,  calling,  or  profession  in  whieli  a  nnm  is  eugagini, 
iU  every  position  in  life  which  he  can  oecupy,  »  properly  deve]ii|H>d 
ftameis  not  only  of  advantage  to  him,  but  U  almost  esKenlial  to  nnec^sa. 
It  is  also  known  with  the  same  certainty  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
t^e  man  who  poKsesses  liealth  stud  strength  is  not  only  able  to  do  better  J 
work  tliau  his  rival  who  liLcka  tho»c  attribnteR,  but  lie  will  do  it  uioie  ! 
eadily.  i)leiisautly,  iuid  with  the  greati^st  auionnt  of  comfort  to  himself  1 
and  usefulness  to  his.  fellow  men.    The  trustees  when  adding  tins  de-  j 
partment  supplied  pbwes  where  the  pract  ical  part  of  the  course  could  be  j 
ppoJKirly  carried  out.    These  were  a  gymnasium  and  an  athletic  ground 
faaTinga  Hue  quarter-mile  truick  for  running,  walking,  and  bicycli-  riding, 
wbieb  was  laid  out  with  funds  subwiibed  by  some  of  our  alumni 
that  part  of  the  athletic  ground  which  was  surrounded  by  the  track, 
an  admirable  baseball   and  football  titdd  was  made.     A  grand  stand  - 
lUld  club  bouse  were  also  erected  and  a  competent  person  prof-iin-d  to 
take  charge  of  the  grounds.    The  gymnasium  was  supplied  with  the  I 
most  modern  and  best  apparatu.'i  and  a  sutticient  number  of  shower  | 
baths  added  t«  meet  the  demands  of  the  students  in  theOollegiate  De- 
partment.   The  system  adopted  was  a  thorough  and  jtroper  one  and  the  *j 
Biuue  is  usetl  in  the  (Tnlversity  at  the  present  time.     Each  student  hna  I 
his  heart,  lungs,  back,  chent,  abdomen,  et<<..,  examiucil,  so  that  defects  1 
may  bo  noticed  when  existing;  a  record  of  each  student's  family  hiatory^l 
ie  also  kept  and  by  referring  ti>  it  one  can  erbsily  leani  whether  there  1 
]^&  lieen   a  predisijosilion  to  nervous,  pulmonary,  eardiae,  digestive,  f 
carculatory, or  other  diseases;  and  in  iiddititm  lectures  are  deliverei! 
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Th«»  department  of  physimi  (Mliieatioii  was  ad<le(l  to  the  llinvi'isity 
during  the  winter  ot*  1  SH.*>,  the  iiiaiiji:iira1  address  beiiijj:  deli ViTiMl  by  Dr. 
.1.  William  White,  January  Ul.  The  reasim  whieh  indurcMl  tin*  trustees 
to  make  this  athlition  was  that  they  desire^l  to  ^ive  to  every  student  a 
means  hy  whieh  he  eould  aeeomplish  his  lite  work  with  greater  eredit  to 
himself  and  iN'uetit  t4»  his  tellow  men.  Sot  only  have  many  ahinnii  of 
our  own  University  rtMMij^nized  that  their  lite  work  has  been  hinden^l  by 
a  want  of  |m»|»er  attention  to  their  physical  neinls,  but  als4)  many  alumni 
in  all  of  the  j^n^at  universities,  both  in  America  and  Kn^land,  have  Ik^mi 
eonvinciHl  of  the  Siinie  faet.  It  has  been  proven  a^ain  ami  a^ain  that 
in  (*very  <M*eupation,  eallin^,  or  profession  in  whieh  a  man  is  enf;a«;ed, 
in  every  |>osition  in  lite  whieh  he  ean  oi'eupy,  a  properly  develo|KHl 
frame  is  n<it(udy  of  advantage  to  him,  but  isalmostessi'utial  to  suee<^8S. 
It  is  also  known  with  the  sameeertaiuty  that,  other  things  benij^  o4|ua], 
the  man  who  |)oss(*ss(*s  health  and  strength  is  not  only  able  to  do  better 
work  than  his  rival  who  laoks  th(»s«*  attributes,  but  he  will  do  it  more 
easily,  pleasantly,  and  with  tin*  p*eatest  amount  of  romf(»rt  to  himsidf 
and  us4*tulness  to  his  t'eUow  men.  The  trustees  when  a<ldin;^  this  de- 
partment suppliiMl  plaees  where  the  pnwtieal  part  of  the  eourtM^  <'ouhl  1>0 
I»ro|H'rly  rarrit^l  out.  Thes4*  wen*  a  gymnasium  and  an  athletii*  ;;:rtuind 
havin;;a  tine  quarter  mile  tr;u*k  for  runninf^,  walkin;;,  and  bit*y<'le  ritlin^, 
which  was  laid  out  with  funds  subsiTilMMl  by  some  of  our  alumni.  In 
that  part  of  the  athletic  f^niund  which  was  surrounded  by  the  track, 
an  ;MlmirabIe  baseball  and  fmitball  Held  was  nnule.  A  ^and  stand 
and  club  hous<»  wen^  also  erected  ami  a  com|>eti'nt  ]N'rs4Ui  ])rtM*ured  to 
take  char>re  of  the  grounds.  The  gymnasium  was  supplied  with  the 
most  m«Klern  and  lH»st  apparatus  and  a  sutlicient  number  of  shower 
baths  addi^l  to  UHH't  the  demands  of  the  students  in  the(/oIle^iate  De 
partment.  The  sy.stem  luhipted  was  a  thonmi^h  ami  profNTone  and  the 
same  is  us4hI  in  the  Tniversity  at  the  pres«*nt  time.  Kach  student  has 
his  heart,  hin^s,  back,  chest,  alNloineii,  etc.,  exandn«Ml,  si>  that  th*fects 
may  In*  nf»tic<Hl  when  existing;  a  n^conlof  each  student *s  family  history 
is  also  kept  and  by  referring  t4»  it  one  ean  esuiily  h*ani  whether  then* 
hiis  lN*en  a  pn*<liK]Nisitiou  t4>  iiervourt,  pulmonary,  eardiui*,  digestive, 
circulatoryvor  oilier  diiieu8e8;  ami  in  tulditiou  UH*turesaredelivere<l  uinmi 
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«*Int1iiii;;,   t|i«-t,  sl«*i-|).    Vi-lltihltinli,  l);ltllili;r.  iind    I1]NII1  otIllT  llllirtt-r^  In* 

tiiiiiiii;;  U»  imm.niiii:i1  liy;;iiMif.  Tin*  >tii<lL'iit,  hiiviii|;  )n*c*ii  strip|H*«l  |»ii* 
t<i  till*  r\iiiiiiriati«iii  nt'liin  Iwart,  luii^rs,  etc.,  is  alsimii-i'fiilly  cxaiiiiuitl  a 
to  his  wi'i^rhl.  Iiri;;1it,  tli*'  rin-iiint'iTiMM'r  i*!'  Iiis  rlu*sU  thv  si/.i»  ;iimI  itii 
(litinii  «if  his  li';:s  iiiid  tlii^hs.  arms  and  rtiifaniis.  The  siiiii  ol' tlM*!< 
nHM^iinMuriit."  ••.\|m*ssi-il  in  any  iMinwuit'nt  ttTins  \vlii«*1i  may  1m«  M-hN-tt^w 
ri-ntiini-h*i>>»i'  inrhr<tnrr\ani)»h-.  arr  taken  as  an  a])i>ro\iiiiatoiii«litMliii 
lit'  hi<  di*\'i-lo|»nuMit.  It  indicates,  that  is,  with  innrr  or  h*ss  iu-t-ura«-; 
thi'aniiMint  nf  wnrkin;:  niati'iial  whit'h  he  ]Nmsessi*s,  but  it  sillc»;r«'th* 
laiU  III  <^liti\\  thi-  artnal  wmUin^  vahie  nf  that  iiiat«M*iai.  Ilavin;:  n 
rtiideil  till*  fh'vidti|iini'nt.  tin*  total  availahh'  stirn^th  of  each  Ktmleii 
is  thiMi  olitairied.  and  for  this  ]iiir]Mise  a  sriirs  of  teHts,  which  hIiciw  !li 
sti<Mi;:tli  ri-s]NTti\fIy  of  tin*  lia4-k,  h*^s  ami  thi^lis,  aniiH,  and  Aw^\ 
hniMnns,  and  ahdoniiiial  tnusrh's.  is  made.  Tlie  sum  of  fhesi*  is  vi 
]ii-e>«Md  in  tin'  >.inn*  terms  as  tln»s4>  indieatini;  tin*  deVehipiiiiMit  aii<l  ra 
I'eaddy  l»e  rurnpanMl   with  if.  the  din'ereiM'e  hetween  th«*  ilevt*hi|iuieii 

and  till-  iiiiai  Ntrenuih  iniiie.itinu:  tl t'oii«litioii.*^     If  the  Htn-iifrth  I 

in  exeess  ol'  thi*  di*vi'l'»|iine>it  the  rnndilioii  is  ;;:(Nid.  and  tho  tl;;iin' 
n*|ite*i«Milin;r  it  haM*  a  phi^  vahn*:  if  thiM'evrr^e  is  the  r.iS4s  thf  iiiiid 
tinn  i^  |MMii\  and  thr  tiiinre^  h.ive  a  minus  vahh'.  Thes«*  «'xaiiuiiation 
are  ie|M-:i!i-i|  uni'i*  a  vt-ar  and  any  ehan;fes  tliat  may  have  taken  |il.ii' 
notfd.  W  itli  siii-h  a  system  it  ha<  lN*en  fonnd  th.it  ;;reat  iNMtt-tit  ha 
iM'en  tin*  i-i-Niil!  nil!  only  to  luii- >tMthMits  and  rniveisity,  hut  also  in  sue 
instil ntjiiii**  .is  11. ir\ aid.  Yah-.  ('111  nrll.  Amherst,  and  many  others.  Tli 
if^aid  \\fiii-li  ll.iixaid  h-i^  im  it^»  di'iiaitment  of  |diy.sieal  (*«luiMti4>i 
and  fliH  liiiif-nr  Ini-  *<iihlfiit>  h.ive  len-ivrd  fri»m  it,  eaii  Ih'sI  In*  unilei 
•otiNid  l»y  .1  i|iiiit.iiitiii  fiiiin  I'li-sjili-ii!  Klliiitt**i  own  words,  lie  K;iys:  *'] 
is  a!:ii'i*d  nil  .ill  It.iiiiU  th.it  tin'  Mif-ii-asi'd  attention  );iveii  tit  |i|iysie4 
rXfiri^f  .Mid  .itldi-tir  siMiit**  witliin  tin*  pa^t  t wrnty  live  years  liaM  lM*ei 
on  till-  wliiMi-.  lit'  ;:ii'.ir  ad\  .mt.iui-  to  tin*  I'liiver-^ity,  that  the  aver.ii: 
ph\  >ii|ni' III'  tin*  ma^-^  III'  inii  siiiii«-Mt*«  lia^  Ini'h  seiisihly  iinpii»vi-iL  tli 
iliM  i|i|iiif  iif  fjif  i-iilli -^r  liiiM  rii.idi-  i-a>ii  r  aiid  nmre  ftfii-tive,  UiO  vor 
of  iii.iny  /i.d>iii>'  <>tiiiiiiilN  Im>i:i  dniii*  Willi    ^^ii-atei   safety,  .IIhI  the  iitii 

stii.ii-ri7  '!••«■,■  ii.tiiNiMi  iiif  ij  iiiiiii  .1  st4NipitiLf.  wrak.  and  siekly  yunih,  iul 
iMii-  Mill  r<>iiiii>!.  Iiiiiii^;,  .iimI  ]ii.i1(1i\."  The  s;iiiii'  M*ntiineiit  Uii^  uh 
III'*  II  •  \|i!r^^itl  '»,  ••rn*  lit  rill-  |it<iti^Niii  ^  III  VjiIi"  <'«»lleyff.  Sneh  •idnii 
siii:i*  .iml  "I  '■•  "ill  ?^  ti'iiii  I  iilli'^i'-  '.^iili  t|u«  sf iihiini:^  |Mi«».«M'>'*t-t|  |i 
Il.ii\  i:>!  I'.ii  N  •!•  •  .I'l  ii-iT  ;.i  I  ''i  i'.ii]iii  ^N  .my  i.iii  ininded  |M'rs4tii  \ii{ 
t  ill-  'M  ;ii  !:f  •!•:..  I  •!  ti<<;ii    1  1  >:  Mii.i!  1  •nil  ^1'  tif  p)i\  nJi   i]  iiiltni'i*. 

I'lii-  !•  .n!  :  J  •  -i  .1  I? !••■.  .il  : :  '•  ■■.:.■»!;■*  Ill'  Ann  I  ii  I  ii.»\ I  ii-f ii::ni/i-«l  t i 
iiiit>  •! 'a:-' •  ■■'  -  «.:-:!i«  i.tM-ni  'in  't'lih  .itid  «>in  1  ni\i-is:r>  \\a*'.ini*i{i 
iIm    '.  •  .  .   ::   -•        \  *  T'lit-  At  n*  ...t.  in?*  ii-t    1:1    ihi-wiHK    ihriiMMd.  an 

I  lit    :•   -..)?     .  ■   ■    .  i'    ii:-     ^  '.  Hill.:  '..  =  :ti    \\  iin  li.   .1?     Ill  *T.   w  jx  a'llr  lit  nii  1  I    [1 

ih  Ml  i>  'I  .  ;  ^  .<  •  I  •!  I.!''!!-  r  •  ■  .1'  I'll' I  '■:•••  I.I'  •  iihi-  Mil  I  il  m|  t  in*  **t  ntji  ni  ^  \\)\ 
\\  1  ■■■  i .  I  '.  '  .•  If  -  ■ .  I*  .>:  • !:«  .1  .11  f,:  -  til  1 1 V  •  •!  I».  ii».!ii::  ii.  Tin-  i-oni  • 
in  i>  .  -I  .1  I  -I  i<  .1!  "ii  M  ( .  ill  -.  !■;  «•>•!  ^ii7  !••  I  III:  i\  .III-  .1  hi  iiilf-ni's  Imh! 
at  lie'  i-vin  iiM*  III    Ills   lii.iin;   IimI  iI<*  aiin.  alie.idy  ]Miti.dly  '•neieH^lu 
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liiis  liiM'ii   to  liiakr  tlir  sirk   wril;  tlir   idle,  activr;    tin*    iiiiiistiKliitiis, 
'    stiiili(»us;  ami  tlir  wrak,  strong;  t]i('s«*  liaviii^r  hi'vu  a(*roiiip1isluMl   hy 
slio\viii;rrarIi  stiKli'Ut  liow  todrvrlop  liiiiiM'lf  ill  a  rational  ami  syiimirt 
ri<M]  way  in  niin<l  as  well  as  InmIv,  inipivssin;;  liini  that  the  ]>riinr  lat'tor 
in  till*  ('<)urs4*  was  health  an<l  m»t  strength.     ThiMlepartnient  has  always 
liad  tliriM*  chict'obJiH'ts  in  vi(*w,  tirst,  to  supply  the*  <l(*niamlsan<I  remedy 
the  di'tiTis  of*  eV4Ty  eonstitution;    seeomlly,  io  improve  tlie  jjeneral 
hraltli  ami  strength,  anil,  lastly,  after  havin;r  nia<le  the  improvtMncnts, 
to  i-i*t:iin   thfni.     As  artist,  seulptor,  i»r  arehiteet   set^ks  lor  a  perfect 
m(»fii*l  so  sht»iihl  every  stmli*nt  s<*<'k  |NTt'eet  hraltii  l»y  strivin;;  to  obtain 
a  symmetrit-al  «lrvehipim*nt,  lN)th  mentally  ami  physiealfy.     The  health 
of  the  mind  primarily  de]MMids  ii|nmi  tin*  health  of  the  b«Nly:  vi^urous 
mi-ntal  t»r(>npatif»n  or  even  refined  enJoyim*nt   S4Mm  ht^eomt^s  distasteful 
if  om'*s  eeri'hral  pnN*rss4*s  an*  not  sup|MU'trd  ami  reenforeed  hy  sound 
and  rohust  ]»hysira1  health.    In  the  nuijority  of  ras4\s  where  our  students 
li:i\ f  hiTii  naturally  athletic  and  fond  of  s|N)rts,  it  has  Ikmmi  found  that 
tlirsr  Ntnd«'rils  rank  anion;;  the  htuior  men  of  their  elass,  and  it  is  ipiite 
ri'i'tain  that  our  different  athletic  s|H>rts  in  no  way  intertcn*  with  the 
mental  standin;r«d*  tin*  men  who  indulge  in   them.     MonM»vei\  it    has 
also  lN*eii  foitml  lieri*  and  els<*where  that   men  who  fail  in  their  studies 
tor  want  i»f  systematic  ilili^eiici*  also  fail  in  athletic  contests  for  the 
saim*  reason.     We  need  a  lai'ji^er  ^^ymnasiiim  where  we  can  aceoniimKlate 
ill  lea>t  from  one  hiimlrtil  to  om*  hundred  and  liftv  students  at  a  time: 
a  ]»laci*  \\hi*re  recreation  can  In*  miii;::led  with  iNnJily  lN*netits,  where 
students  fmm  all  dt*parlment.s  may  he  broii^^ht   to;;etlier  and  learn  to 
know  one  anotli(*i,  wImm'c  the  tedious  hours  of  the  class  r<Nim  iiiav  1n^ 
forvrolten  fur  a  shmt   time,  thus  ^^iviiif^  the  brain  an  op|MU'tunity  to  ob- 
tain tlir  le-^t  it  so  often  iicinIs.     liraiu  overwork  is  much  more  exhaust- 
ini:  than   ImhIv  «»verwork  luN-aiise  the  structure  of  the  brain  is  much 
limn*  drlicaie.  hene«*  the  ;;reat   m*ed   for  proper  cerebral  n*st,  and  a 
lictti'i  miMii^  than  the  use  of  an  attractive  ^'ymiiasium  is  hard  to  find. 
.M;iiiy  ^tiidi-nt*;  who  have  inherited  weak  lun^^s,  irn*«;iilar  hearts,  nerv- 
ous tiMideiicii-^.  and  many  other  we;iknesses,  have  lN*eii  so  improved 
^iiii'i*  thi^d«*partmeiit  was  first  start4*d,  that  their  troubles  have  entirely 
di'^aplNMied.  and  they  have  thus  iH'eii  enabled  to  increase  their  mental 
wmU  with  less  d:iii;;er  of  Jeopard  i/ in;;  their  health  and  have  ^mie  forth 
bfiti-r  pi'rpai'ed  to  compete  with  other  men  in  the  life  of  our  ;;reat  Ke 
piibhc.  and  to  aiil  in  the  solution  of  the  imiiiy  siN'iohipcal  ami  eflm*a- 
liiiii.il  pioMem^  which  ri'inain  to  test  the  mental  and  physical  stren;;th 
ot' worker*; iif  our  ;:i'ncrat ion.     In  conclusion,  h*t  me  say  that  lln^deparT- 
iiieiit  i^  imlcbicd  to  the  lioai'd  of  Trustees  for  the  sup]M»rt  they  mi  kimlly 
LM\«*  if  when  it  was  tiiNt   founded,  and  it   is  to  Int  lio|M*d  tlnit  with  the 
rcNiiIt-i  already  obtained,  they  will  n*co;rni/e  the  nis'essity  for  adding; 
to  iiiir  riiiversitv  a  ;:vmnasiniii  worth v  of  ami  tit  for  the  ^'reat  diitv  t»f 
ph>'«ii-ally  pr(*parin;;  the  thousands  of  mir  comintr  alumni  for  tln^ir  life 
wiiik,  IniiIi  as  indiviilitals  in  the  strit;;:;h*  for  e\ist4*nee  ami  as  faithful 
son^  of  our  a  I  Ma  mater. 


<  *M  M'TI-.K     XVII. 
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•  TIm*  h«'|»;itiiiif*iit  «it'  IMiilosii]iliy  may  In*  said  to  liavo  roiiii*  iiitii  eiciAt 
i-iH'i'  ar  ;i  riK-i'titi;;  ot*  a  ;rrnii|i  ut*  |»rotVs*;i»rs  at  tin*  lioiisi*  of  I'niviM^t 
ri'liprr  4111  Mairh  \K  \^^\,  Tin*  iiii*i*tiii*;  was  calh^i  in  res|Niiis4*  to  a 
^M»wJiii:  t'i'riiii;:  thai  tilt*  hi;;li<*r  iiiNtnirtinii  in  lilit^ral  stuilios  slioiiltl  be 
oi;:aiii/<*«i  ainl  pur  ii|H>n  an  i*t|ual  IimiiIii;^'  witli  otlirrilrpartimMits  in  thr 
ruiviTsity.  A  pl:in  (•('  oi-^rani/atinn  wiisilrawn  np,  uliirki,  iKMni;  miIi- 
siMph'iitly  appitiMHl  b\  tlir  Imntiialilt*  lii»ar«l  oC  TniNt4N*s,  s«*rv(*«l  a.^  u 
workiif^  lia-^i'4  tnr  tilt*  ii«*\v  il«'partnu'Mt  until  tin*  antnnin  of  i lie  yviu 
I.S.NS,  wUt'u  .1  niiniiNT  nt'  riian^c^  witi*  Mla«^^  As  tin*  rarlirr  anti  later 
plaii^  wi'if  «"*M*n;ialiy  aliki*  in  all  tlial  I'liniiM'iis  tin*  roitii  ot' insiritt*tiii|i« 
till*  i-lmii-i'  III'  NiMilirs.  anil  tli«*  itMpiiirnH'nts  t'nr  tin*  ili*^n*«*,  iliAvriiifC 
rliii*il\  in  tli«*  t'iiiirtliin>i*\iMrisiMl  liv  tlir  otliriMs  III'  tlir  t'ai'iiltv.  a  cletailt*«l 
«ii*Hii  iptinn  lit'  till-  plan  tir>t  a«l(ipt4'«|  i^  iinn«*«i*H^;ir\.  It  is  siit1irii*iit  U* 
Ntat«*  that  it  t«Nik  a^  iiiiHJrl,  in  a  *^«'nnal  way  at  Inist,  thr  p1iiliisi»|»lii<tl1 
taiiilr\  a^  it  :it  pifM-nt  r\i<Ht<  in  tin*  <MTinan  nniviMsitics,  iinil  it  was 
inti'inli'il  til  (-ii\i-i  ;ifM»nt  thr  sann'  ^inuinl.  A  t'«*w  stiith'iits  Wft«iv  eiiteivil 
an«l  uiiik  w.is  IN-L'itn;  hnt.  tlii>  att«*tition  of  thr  rniviT^ity  In-iii;;  tli 
\i*itiit  tiiiilhi-r  nnixrMM'rits,  it  was  ntit.  tin*  thf*  tinn*  iN'in^;,  priis«*i-itlt^| 
uitji  till*  «-.ii  iifstiirNN  :iht|  \  iunr  u  hirh  uonlil  warrant   an  t'\|N*«'tali«iii 

•  ti  .in\  I.iil:**  imimsiiii*  «»t  NnnrN-i. 

\t  thi-  lii'LMMiiiii:  111'  thi'  t'olli-i:r  \<-;ii-,  I *<?^N- 1 ss!i  ;i  roniiiiitttf  muA 
.ippiiiMti-il  tit  lii  .ivv  n|i  :i  lu'w  pi. in  nf  •»r::atii/.iti<in.  H'tainin;:  tin*  i-.<^Ht'ntiul 
liMtiiM'N  lit  tilt*  «>M  lihr.  liiit  ti)i\  1.(1  iic:  Niinif  fit'  it<«  inri»ii\ riii('iii't*s.  Tliif^ 
pl.in.  niiMlittiil.  .I'i'l  ;ipp|-ii\«'«|  li\  till-  l.iiiilty.  u.in  :irr(*pt«-il  by  tlir  licninl 
III   I'l  n-^tif"*  III  N<i\  fiii^i'f.  I**'***,  ami  Ii:in  Iii-fii   in  ii|N*r;itiiin  siint*.     Tlir 

•  •il.i  I  I  ^  lit'  till-  t.i<:il!v  .111-  .1  ill. III.  .1  "^i-i  if-T.i!  > .  :niil  an  rMi'ntivr  tNitii 
iMiirii*.      rill-  i\*    -I    |i:i  •^iiii'o  :ir    nil  I  tiiij*«  lit    tti«-  i.itiiity  anil  t*\i-«'iilivr 

I  itM.iiif  fi-i-  .i'mI  .ir  .i!-   I  ^  .itii:ii.i!  iiiV-i  lit   i-.iiiiliil.i;i-^    l«it    Ihi-   ili*;;rii-.      I|t> 
1' •  I  : .  I  «   ijiji]:!.!*  --I     ixi  .iiliii:-^  ••;■  t<i  1  In*  ilrp.ii  inuMit.  lunl  all  Ntn<|fnt^"» 

II  |M<i  r  til  li    M.     :  ?'.•    'li -iitiiiri :  itT  r  hi-  I   !ii\ n  ".ii  ^   \ i  .ii.  ihi*  stihlii'S  tliev 

!■  !•  imI   ]t  :    ■  :  -  ,. 1,1   :••  I     11   till  .i»\\  It  4-  in  iii.iU'iMi:  thi'ir  s«*li*«-tiiin^. 

I  In-  iMi;i'     '    I  ■•ui'iin Ji'i*.  I  •»;  ^f-Tiiij  i«l   li\i'  lui-irilii  i '..  r«*pri*M*nts  the 
\  .iijitrc^  J :  ••:  :•  <  ••!    .11  •  •)  -;  .ill-  <  ill  \\  liii  1 1  I  mil  Of -.  ;«!•■  nthKil,  anil  i^  I'lii 
pfUiiii!  :.!.•••'   •'  III    ii">i'    I'ljilii-.if  ifU-   im    .iiliiii'««iftn.  t*»  ai'iaiii;«*  fur 
4iMit.i«.<!  )•  •  ;     I--.  i!iil  ti'  i<!i' !:'>Ii   tin'  \iMil\  :ihit«iniirfini*nt-*.     It  fm*- 
.•^»  nt  •   '••   '.'.I-  :.i''i.'M.    iii..iki,'n   ^ln-  «lt-.iu.  .\t    Uv*-    ^i.vt«-«l  \i'.ii]\  iWulCy 
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mt'Otiii;:  on  tlir  thinl  Satiinlsiy  in  Miiy,  a  ir]N)rt  tif  tin*  work  iUrnv.  diir- 
in;:  tli«»  jvar. 

Ivr;riihu'  stinlriits  in  the  l)opartnn*nt  of  Philosophy,  t*aiMlii|:itos  for 
thr  dt';j:n»f  ot' diN'tor  of  philosophy,  ninsth<*;;ra<lnatos  in  arts  or  sririn't* 
of  an  AiniM'ican  rolh»;;t»,  \vhos<Mh»«j:nN*s  an»  arrrptrd  by  tht»  rnivrrsily 
as  oipiivah'tit  t4)  its  own,  or  they  must  satisty  the  «»\«'Ciitive  coniinittiM* 
that  tht'y  |m>ssoss  an  (Mpiivalent  preparation  for  advaiicH'd  studii's.  Tht* 
a<lniis>i<in  of  stinlt'nts  not  holding;  tin*  har1n'Ior*s  d«*;;n'e  has  lM*(*n  very 
(*\4'rpiional.  S|NM'ial  studt*nts,  not  raiididatt's  for  th4Mh*;;rrt\  an^  ad- 
niitt4>d  to  th<'  instriK'tiiHi  of  thi' d<*partni(Mit  4in  appIi4'ation  t<»  tho  dean, 
Uy  4*(»ns<*nt  4»f  thi*  prof4»ss4irs  whos4>  4*4mrsfs  thi^y  S4'h'<'t. 

A  4-an<II«Iat«^  for  tht*  dr;:r«H*  of  <I(N*t4)r  <if  phiIoso]diy  must  pursue 
f:ra«luat<*  stmlitss  tor  at  h»ast  two  yt'ars,  pn*s4»nt  a  th«»sis  showing; 
ori;:inal  n*s<>an*h  in  his  lim*  of  sptM'ial  study,  an<I  ]»ass  a  satisfart<M*y 
t*\amination.  Of  the  tinn*  r4*<piinMl  in  ;:raduat<*  stu<ly.  our  yi*ar  nuist 
)»«' sp4>nt  in  rt'sifliMU't^at  this  t'nivt^rsity:  th4Mvmain<I<'r  may  havr  Ikm^u 
sp4»nt  at  S4UU4*  irtlifr  univ4»rsity. 

Th«'  4'andi4lat(*  tor  th4'  (h*^nM'  pr4*smts  hims«'lf  tor  (examination  in 
thriM*  srutlii>s,  on«*  of  whi4*h  ht^  <l4*si;;nat(*sas  his  priiu'ipalor  maj<u\  and 
th4*  oth4*r  two  as  his  sulK»rdinatr*or  niin4irsul»i(H*ts.  Thr  list  fn>mwhi4'h 
hi*  may  chiHisi*  is  <li*t(>rmin<Ml  l>y  thi*  isu'ulty,  and  may  ]h*.  miKHtied  at  its 
will.  As  appniwd  at  tin*  a«h)ption  of  the  m^w  ruh*sin  IHSSJt  inrlmlnl 
tin*  toIlowin^subir<*ts:  Am(*ri(MU  archaMilo^y  and  lan;;uap:t's,  Amerioan 
hist<»ry,  Initany,  inor;;anic  chemistry,  tu'^anir  rhomistry,  nuuparativ«» 
phiIoIo;;y  an<l  Sans(*rit,  Kn^xHsh  lan<ruap*  an<l  Iit4*ratur«%  experiin(*utal 
l»sy<*holo;ry»  (i4*rinanic  phihdo^y  an<l  lit4Tatun»,  j^rnoral  history,  (iriM^k 
lan^ua;;!*  an<l  Iitt*ratur4s  history  an<l  (lowlopmont  of  l(*^al  instituti<»us, 
mathi^nuitics,  inini'rah)p:y  and  ^<M»I«»;;y,  phihisophy,  physics,  fNditii'al 
(MMinomy,  ]Niliti4'al  simimums  romaniM*  phihdofiry  ami  lit(*raturt\  S(*mitir. 
lau'xua^rrs  ami  lit4'ratun*«an<l  Z4>(»h»<;y.  A  tVw  (*han<;4*s  havt*  siiiiM*  Ikh^u 
made*,  but  tlu*  list  is  Mubstantially  what  it  was  when  first  flrawn  up. 
It  was  ni»t  tii'lt  to  Im*  :ilto^4»tlM*r  Katista('t<»ry,  anil  it  «*4>ntains,  as  will  be 
obs4*rV4*i|,  several  s(*rions  ;r:U^-  TIm*S4>  wim'i*  <lue  t«i  tin*  tiu't.  that,  the 
profi'ssurs  r«'pn*sentin;;  e(>rtain  laekin^^subjiMMs  wiTiMivi^rbunleiieil  with 
un4l4M-«^r.i<luate  work  ami  4*ouM  m»t  be  asketl  to  add  t4»  th<*ir  labors  by 
;;ivin;r  sxstematii*  p'a<luate  instruetioii. 

Kxaminations  fur  4li*«rre<*s  an*  i-ondnetod  in  the  prescMiee  (»f  the  ilean 
an«I  (lir«*e  «*xaniin«*rs«  thi*  protess(»rs  in  ehar;;e  of  (he  maj<»r  and  minor 
Hubjei'ts.  Notice*  of  tlu*  tim«*  and  piae«*of  thi*  examinati«»n  is  si'iit  to 
«*a«*li  niendN'r  of  tin*  faeulty,  and  any  pi*of«*Hsiir  mayattemi  and(|U<*sti(»n 
tin*  4*andidat«*  if  Ik*  s«*e  tit.  At^er  the  examination,  the  (lean  and  the 
examin4*rs  ar4*  «*«»nstituted  a  eoinmittee  to  decide  u|Nm  tin*  success  of 
tin*  «*andidate.  If  tlH*y  are  nut  unanimous,  or  if  any  oth«*r  iu*of«*ssor 
att«*n<Iin^obii*(*t,  tli(*re  is  a  pn»visioii  that  the(*ase  shall  be  referred  to  the 
faculty.  The  successful  camlidate  may,  with  tli«*  cons<Mit  of  the  exe4*u- 
tive  e(UumittiH\  aiid  under  the  «lirectioii  id'  tUe  \kt\A\^>&>^\  \\\  vi\vAx>5^v  v^. 


;ifi«I  TIIK    TNIVKKSITY   OK    I'KNNSYLVANIA. 

liJM  iiiiijiM  siiliJiTt,  print  liis  tli«*sis  ;is  dim*  luv^'pt^'ii  for  thv  «lt't;Tf^\ 
Whi'tlirr  priiitnl  or  imt,  a  fupy  iiiii<t  Im*  (lt'|N»sit«Ml  with  tlit*  LitiniriMii 
of  tlif  rnivci>ity.  As  tin*  o)»J4M't  of  tin*  iiistriictitiii  in  tin*  nrpartiiH*iit 
of  IMiilosopliy  i>  til  train  >piM'i:ilj*<it<  in  litnaturtwinil  scionro,  tlio  :4|iiili-ii1 
IS  l«-t*t  liir;;<*Iy  to  ilit*  cari'iif  ili«*  protVssor  ini'harp*  of  his  iiiajtir  f«iilijt^*t. 
Ill*  follows  Ills  .iilvici*  ill  UM'thtMls  of  work  and  in  diri-i'tinn  of  ii'«»rk. 
Whi'nMhc  niiiiti»rr  of  sinih^uts  is  small  ilirrt*  is  a  |Nissil»iiity  of  iiiua-b 
familiar  intrrroiii-M'  In'twi'i-n  proTrssi»r  and  .stii«h*nt,  than  whirh  iiiithine 
ran  In*  nioK*  Ntimiilatiii;;  or  lu'lpfiil.  Tin*  yoiin;;i'r  srhidar  mn'n  Iiik 
traclifr  at  work,  i-ati-lirs  his  spirit,  and  ahsorlis  his  nii'thiNls.  Tin*  form 
whirh  till-  iii'^trintioii  shall  t:ikr  is  Ift't  vrry  iiiiu'h  t4»  fhr  jild;niH'iit  of 
thr  profd'NSor.  Ill  somi*  rasrs  it  is  ^ivi'ii  alini>st  wholly  in  tlit*  lalNiia 
tory.iii  others  in  t'ormal  Irftiiif.s.  ami  in  still  others  thiiMi^h  thr  iiH'diiim 
of  thr  M-minarv  in  tVt*i>  di^'ii^^sion  an«l  rriiifisin  of  pa|N*i's  pii'iKin-il  liy 
till'  Miitlmt.  Ill  all  ras«>s  its  ohji'ct  is  to  trat'h  tin*  slndtMit  to  Work  fi^r 
hinisrif  aiitl  to  !»«•  iinh^piMidriit.  Mr  is  Hiip|Hisrd  t-i  nnikf  liinist'lf  i|i«»r 
iMi^hly  familiar  with  sonii*  dt-partnu-nt  of  hisniajor  siililfet,  anti  t4i  li.ivr 
a  t'air  kntiwli'tl^i-  of  thr  two  >iilijiTt>  chiisrn  as  minors.  TIh*m*  last  Ik* 
may  rlnNi^i*  tMtlii*r  iM-caiist'  thi*y  an*  of  impurtanri*  frf»m  thr  |Miiiit  i»f 
view  of  lijN  majoi.  or  m«'rr1\  lor  thr  saki*  «if  irainin^  a  hroadt*r  riiltnn*. 
As  a  niattri  of  ia<-t  nio^t  stiiih*nr*« 4*lifM>M-  minors  which  M*rvi*  as  aids  to 
thrir  ""pi'iial  "»nl»iiTt  **{'  stinly.  An  iih*a  i»f  thi*  ni-oih*  t»f  tin*  ;;r;i«liiat«* 
in*«triii'tion  L:i\«*ii  at  tin*  I'liivfrsity  may  In*  ;:ain«*d  tVoiii  tlu*  annoiiiifv 
nnnt  of  ronrM-s  tor  thi*  xrar  l<V*I-1iL'.  tin-  la*«t  om-  issinnt  at  the  finir 
tif  thi^  wiitiiii;.     It  fompri^i*^  tin*  follow  in;;  t-otirsrs  of  h*4*turi*j«: 

\\\  the  profr^<«iir  i>f  Anii-iir.in  arrli:i'fi|i»^\  and  Iiii^uisii4*>,  liH'tiiri*s  on 
till*  ::<'iiiial   philti|oir\  tif  Aim-riran  laii;:iia;:i-*«:  «in   tin*  Algonquin,  tlii- 
Nahnarl.  rlic  Ma\:i,  and  tin*  Ki-i-lni.i  ;:riiiip<^:  and  on  Anit*rii*an  an-ba* 
o|ii<;v  and  mi-rliiHU«it  <«tiid\  in  aii-li.i-olo^x . 

r*\  rill- ]iii>t<^<«iii ^  tif  AiiH'i II  111  hi^i«ii>.  h*«-niri*s  on  tin*  inMitutional 
.mil  ri»M^(iriiri<iiial  hi^Toix  i>t  tin-  rnitid  Statr*«  fioin  1 7-^7  to  18!^:!:  ainl 
itfi  till-  il«'\  I  |M)tiiiiiiT  lit  till-  St. Ill-  i:ii\i-i  iiiiii-iit**. 

\\\  tli«-  |i!iiti'^^iii -«  <ii  iHifaiix.  |ti  (iiii-<«  nil  till*  rla<«*«itiration  of  pLiiit;*: 
nil  pi. ml  lii-fiil<*'^\  :  and  pl.mt  pii\  ^iiiloi^v . 

\\\  T  i'l-  pi  ••It  ^^ti]  ^  III  I  JK-iiii^t  I  \ ,  |«*i(iiii-N  iifi  t  Iff  iiii'tliiNN  of  pro\iinat«' 

•  III  I' .  ^!«  ••!   >•   J  ir:!i'  i->>iiiptiMiitN :  ii'i  <«\  I  ihi-tit-  m«-l)iit(l-  nt  m uahii* rlii*ui 
i^Ti\:  ••It  ;  II-  I    ilu  •'! !  il  .i]i]tl-i  iTiiiii^nt  I  l;i-iiii<«t  I  \  :  Mil  rhi'mnal  thi'«»r\  ; 
II! I  «  II  •  ? :  ■•! ,  «:  -  .{-  •!   I  !i  I  Tii«>>  ;  ii   tiii'MioiU :  uii  r  lui  >iio  i-lii'ini'^tiy  aiiil  ••n 

^|ii  ■       il    r«i]i;.   ^     .!,    pll!  !•    ||l>i|  ^   II    li     .IMJ    .li:.ll\  t  :«  ,ll   «'lli'lll|<^tiy. 

);■.  r'n,'  |.-..|.  ..Ill  I.I  .  ..'ii'.i  ii.iTiM-  pll  !i.!iij\  .I'd  Sanskrit,  h*«'tiin'^  on 
S  i!  n'ui  if  ::i  ..'      .11  :  •■!:  r Iji'  </.ikMi»:  il  I  .r  •!  Tin*  \  i  d.i:  I'li  liii;:ni«>tii  **  ami 

•  "iiMi.'i  1* .   •■  ]•■   l'I"j  I  ••!  I  ill-  I  i'i|ii  i]iM  lipi-.m  I.iiii:ii.tL:«"«.  v\  if  h  >p«'(  i.il  iii 

I  !•  ;:•  I  ri.|.>!<>-'«  '  :•  - :  m'i  piiniM  !|i-^  :i:-d  'In*  pi  im  Ipli  <«  ot  fiiinpar.itix t*  ^i.int 
ih.ii .  -     'Il  -|<«  •  :  :l  i<  !•  !•  :  I  •'  ?••  t  hi-  fill  li!  *  I't  ( iii-i  \   and  L.itin:  i»n  t  Md  liaii 
i.in    _    I'r.  |.  i;    .1' .1   ^i-|i  t-riiiii«>    imiii   Tiii"     \\i-*r.i:    .md   ^tor  stnd«*nt>  iif 
.\  ^«v :  i>'i>i^ '.    ••  :  :iii  old  {'•I'liiii  :i-\i  "t  !li'-  I'tilii^rnii  ln-H*ri|tUiMi. 
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« 

liy  tlu*  lc4*tiiiTr  «>ii  lMin>|Ksiii  1iist4iry,  ItM't tires  on  Fraiiri'  in  tin* 
i'i;;litt»i*iith  iTiitiiry. 

\\y  tilt*  prolVss<»r   of  expmiufiital   ]»syeliolo;;y,  Ifrtiin^s  on  t^xpori 
nu'iital  psyrhology;   and   on  (*oni])arative,  stN'ial,  and   a1»iiornuil  psy- 
cholo^^y. 

Hy  tilt*  ])rot'rs^4or  of  Kn^lish,  U'ctnrcs  on  tin*  Kn;;lish  drama:  on  tlu^ 
prinriph's  of  drannitu;  ronstniction;  on  the  Instory  and  tbeory  <it' 
]MM*ti('s;  on  I  In*  fvolntion  of  literary  tyiK's. 

r>y  tlie  jtrnfessor  of  (ierniaiiir  philolt^f^y.  ItTtnn's  on  (iotliic  plionol- 
ogy,  grammar,  and  rea4lin«;s  in  TltUas. 

l»y  the  ]M*otVss4»r  of  Gre«'k,  h^etures  on  tht*  <ffre4'k  drama,  and  4in  the 
(In-fk  orators;  Greek  syntax. 

I>y  the  )in»feNS4ir  of  Latin,  sehM*ti(»ns  from  the  U^tttTs  and  (nations  of 
Cii'ero;  studit's  in  the  piM'try  of  Virjiril  and  Ilorarr. 

Hy  the  ]»rof«>SK4»r  of  hiw,  a  eonrsii  oli  lioman  hiw  and  jnrisprndenee. 

Hy  theprotVssors  tif  mathematies,  hM*tnr(*son  nHNh*rn  higher  alp'hra; 
on  hij^hrr  phtne  rnrvi'^:  on  the  theory  ofnnmlNTs;  and  on  the  theory 
of  fnneti4>ns. 

Hy  the  prol'esstirs  of  phihisophy,  liH'turcs  4in  th4*  hist4»ry  <»f  modern 
phih>s4»phy,  4m  etliit^s,  an4l  4in  gein^nd  psyeli4d4»f^y. 

]>y  th4*  pr4»f4*ssor  4»f  [diysi4*s,  Krtures,  an4l  instrueti4in  in  th4*  physi4'al 
hil»orat4iry. 

r>y  the  pr4>t4*ss4>rs  of  |N>liti4*al  iroinuny  an4l  |Ni)iti4'a1  seient'e,  Un-tnres 
4>n  the  1iist<»rv  i»f  tlie  thetiriesof  th4*  4listrihuti4m  4 d' wealth;  and  4>u 
tht'  history  an4l  the4>ries  4d*  the  stati*. 

liy  the  pr<»tes<4}rs  4>f  S4>mitie  hin^nag4*s,  tin'  f4dl4nving  (*onrseM:  file- 
nifnts  of  Arahii*  grammar,  with  r4*a4lin;;  ami  4*xercises;  seleeted  8ura8 
from  th4>  Kin'an;  )ir4is4*  ami  iNM*ti4*al  pi4M*4>s  fr4nn  the  Heinit  Chrestom- 
aihy:  hM'tur4'soii  Arahic  piK'try:  4dem4>nts4if  Syria4*-^ammar,  with  read- 
in^>:  r>iMif'al  Aramait'grannnar,  with  r4*a4lin^^s  tr4>m  tln'lMMtk  4)f  Daniel; 
tin*  Mi.Nlin:ii4*  Tr4*atis4'  (»f  Sahhath:  the  I*irk4''  Al)4»th:  4d4'nM'ntary,  inter- 
nii*4li:iii*.  an4l  a4l\an4'4Ml  (•4inrs4»s  in  Il40ir4*w;  a  4'4)nrs4*  4d'  r4'a4lin^s  fr4>m 
tin*  Il4'1ir4'\v  ]»r<»pli4*ts:  the  Moal»it4*  >t<ine.  the  Sihiam  ins4-ripti4>n,  and 
.^eIe4'tiMl  l*h«i'nii*ian  ins4'ripti4>ns  fri»ni  the  CorpuM  InMrriptionum  iVfUit/t- 
rarum;  Ass\rian  ;n'siinmar;  Md4M't4*4l  Hahyhmian  texts;  4*nrHiv4'  r4*a4ling 
of  Assyrian  t4*xts,  ami  iiiterpr4'tation  4>f  Kthiopi4*  t4*\ts. 

l*y  tin*  pr4»f4*ssorrt  4>f  Z4N>lo^y,  4*nnrs4*s  on  g4*n4*ral  I)i4d4»;;y;  4»n  inverte- 
hrat«*  ni4irplioh>gy ;  4>n  4'omparHti\4*  hi>t<do;;\  ;  r4mipanitivt'end>ry4il«i;ry ; 
th«*nu*4*han]sni4if  l4H*4»m4>ti«»n,an4l  mammalian  n4'nrid4>|^yan4l  4*rani4d4>;;y. 

These  lei'turi's  an*  intcMuhMl  t*X4*liiHively  tor  Kr:Hlnat4's,  but  any  4*4>urseM 
4l«div4*re4l  to  nn4lt*r|;ra4|nates  ar4'  4)iN*n  t4>  niatri4-nhit<*s  in  the  Depait- 
nH'nt  of  IMiih>S4ipliy  who  may  4i4*sir4'  to  nnik4*  U'M*  4)f  them.  T  Lav4*  4*n- 
ti'ri'tl  rathrr  miiiut4*ly  into  thi'  4letails  4if  tin*  4)rfrani/atii»ii  4if  this  new 
4l4*partmiMit  at  the  I'uivrrHty,  an4l  nf  the  instnntiim  it  <d1ers,  though  I 
am  4{uir«'  4*4>ns4*ions  that  uiy  pajNT  will  1m*  fonml  rather  t4>4li4ius.  It 
lias  si*(Mn4*4l  ti»  me  niidesirable  t4>  4>nut  anything,  for  the  tvvv>»A^\i \\v^  v^\.* 


3<;x  Tin:  TNivrusiTY  or  pknnsylvania. 

piiii/4-<l  i:!;!!!!!:!!!*  instiiii*tit>ii  in  Iiii(*r;il  stiiilirs  is  f»iily  roiiiiiit*nt*iii|«  tn 
;::iiii  :i  tunilitilil  in  our  Anirrir;in  nniv<Tsitios.  niiil  its  lN*piiiiiii;;!<  may, 
in  till*  tinii-  Ut  «*fini«*.  li:ivo  no  littl«>  liistorical  intorrst.  Tiitil  wiihin  a 
viTV  ir\\  \r,\i^,  I  In*  ;rr:ii1u;itc  >tutit*nt  in  vvru  oiir  lN*st  i*i|iii|t|MH|  in^ti 
tutionN  iniiiiil  hinisfir  an  (*\r«'|itii>n  fiillin*;  imuIit  mi  nvopiiKiHl  riilf\ 
:in«l  nn)ip>\ jili'ij  with  sy^^tnnatir  :iii<l  ri'^nlar  instruction.  T\w  ainiMinf 
anil  i|iiality  ot  lii>  \v«ii  k  lor  tin*  «1«*;:hm*  were  ili'trnnimtl  arhitnirily.  anil 
nii;:lir  \:ii>  witliin  niirfasonalily  uiilv  limits.  This  romlition  of  thni;ri* 
is  ;:iailn.itl\  ihaiiLrini:.  ami  thiTi*  is  >hi\vly  roniin;;  to  ]>o  a  roDsCMiMi>  o' 
opinion  on  thi*  |ii«)|ht  valm-  ot'tht*  ihN'tor's  il(*;;ri'«*,  ami  an  rfl'ort  on  thr 
pair  of  rhi*  l:iii;«*i  nniviM>iiii'N,  at  h'ast,  to  tnrnisli  snitablr  tc-ai'hin;:. 
It  i<  to  thi^  nh»\i-mf'nt  that  \\v  must  hitik  tor  mt»rr  (*tVM'i«Mit  toarlioni  in 
all  i:tatit-^  ot'oiir  ^i-IpniN.  lioth  pnlijir  ami  piival«\ 

'I'hf  L:i«>\^Tii  iir  I  hi'  tli'parfmi'nt  may  In*  si'rn  tVom  tin*  t'ollowin;;  >tatt* 
mi-nt    lit'  hiati  II  iii.ttrs  «'nt(Tt*il:     Matrii  ii!ati*<l    ]ss|-*.<»,    1;    iftiili«lrt*w 
l,s>i -'.s."i,  1  :  m.iii  imlatril    Iss."»-*sii. :»:  witlnlrrw    ls>i.Vsii,  2;  «*i»nliiinttl 
from  I^s-'i-'m;,  l:  m.ttri«'ulat«*i|   issii  .*s7,  1 ;  \\ithilri*w   Issii-'sT, 'J;  cim 
tiiiuiil  iVoni  l**^*!  '"^T,  .S;  mati  irulaTi'il  ls>*  7 -'■**•*<.  1:  lota!  at  tin*  4*l4is«>  i>f 
IS**?  ''^s.  7:  ni.ifriruhitnl    l*^ss-'.s«».  S;  witlnhru    l.ss.s-'s«»,  'j;  n-<-fivi^l 
till- ili'UMi'  iN-^N-'S!*,  1:  f'llii!  at   tii<rlosi-  of  |sss-V.i,  pj;  inatric'iilalt'il 
isvi    tMi,  L-J;   uiThilnw    lvs«»,'!H»,  1;  total  at    tin*  Hos<»  of  IS.Hll-.'tNi.  Sk 
m.itii.  nlat«il.  IVHI'IM.M:   villnln\v  l>i!Hi-''.M.  II:  uMfivtil  tin*  ilr^n^, 
ivHi  '!»l,ti:  ti»t.i!  at   till'  I  Nki*  of  ls«Mi  MM.!'.'!:  matrirnlat4*«l   lS«i|-Vj, 
.il :  li-iriMMJ   thi- lii'^ii-i'  \^*M   **.•-.  ti;   witlnlrrw  ]S:  total  at  tin*  •-lu<4^  «>f 
|y»I    '.rj,  ;:-. 

TlifM*  ;in-  at  I  hi-  tim«'  of  tin-"'  w  til  in-  ni'toU-r.  !■*<!•-•  U'i  matririil.itf-i 
III  till-  ilt*p:ii  rnit'iit.  Thrn*  an-  ai^oL't  N|H*rial  ^tmlmts  ulio  an*  not 
iMmlnlatfs  Ut\  thr  ili-i:r«'f-.     'I'wi'hr  nf   tin*  matririilatrs  ami  tivi*  of  rhr 

<oprii.ll  Nfiiilrlir^  .III*  wii|iii*n. 

If  may  !>•'  ••(  inti  r«-^t  t'l  noli*  tin*  fhoin*  of  major  ami  minor  *«tibjt^'t-^ 
I']. I'll  m.iTi  :i  nl.iti*.  it  will  In-  n  niriiihrinl.  i-Iiimim-s  two  minor-^.  S4»iiit* 
lif  tho<M- u  hii  h.i\i-  fhtfiiMl   thi<«  \i*ar  lia\**  n«it   \«'t    mail«*  a  rlMOif  of 

miiiMi<».  -o  tI'i-  Ii^t  I-  iiii  Mtiiph-i«'. 

U'M'ii ->fr/f;i<  N.     Ami'inaii  h:>toi  \ .  L':  iMitaiix .  ."i;  rhi*mistrv«  10;  Kn:: 
li^h   l.iii.:Ma.:f'  .ii><l    litii.iiiin*.  •>:    riii<ip*Mii    hi^tury,  1;   o\|N«rinii  nlal 
p^\<  |i..I.ij\ ,  J:  iiiii-K  l.iiii^n.ii:*' .iixi   Iti-i  itMii-, 'J:  Latin  lan;^iia::i' .iml 

liti  t  .i*:>(f.    I:   .[•'•[••^\.  I:   iii.itI I'li^^.    I:   miin-i  .tlo^jy.  1:  |iliilo^«plt>. 

1  i.    i-»";ri  il  •    '•!-■. irx.  Ill;   piilith.i!   ^«  niH  r.    1:  Si-mitir   lan;;ua^<*>.  7. 

'  I    II    I    ■  I    I       'V  .    t 

'./  ...  ,  .'..•..  I;«»'ii:>,7:  I  hi  iiii^t I  \ .  li:  « iitiiparaTiVt'  pliilo|t»t:\.  1  : 
I  •  _  I.  '!i.  I  ;  I  ■•{'•I  !::-!••!>.  7 :  t  v  ;  i  :  ;mi  i  t.il  p^\  i  huhi'^y.  H*:  f:^  ••h»i:\  . 
:.   Ill-  >!   •     •    ii>:l>!>>.\ .    I.   (ii«-<k    ):i>  jii.i;:!-  .iiid    III  t  r.itut  i',  1:    I.aTiii 

'.ii  -  :.i^.    .!•  ■    I  ••  r  i*i::i  .  1  .   Init 'itrii;it  us.  I  :    iMin  I  .i|o;;\  .  I;   pliiloMipl.  \  . 
lo.   |.i..-i-.i.    ;     ':..  il  • .  lir.ov  \ .  7  :  )"'lii  :•  .i  I  -i  ii'Im*-.  !••;  r«»niaiirf,  I.iii 
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2;  iiiutheniatics,  I;  pliiloKophy,  15;  phyMt*8,  1;  |K)litiral  (H*oiiomy,  !!; 
IKilitimI   8rioiii*e,   2;   romaiico  laiipiago8,   1;    Semitic  laiifi^iia^CH,   7; 

The  ilo^rt»«'  of  master  of  arts,  hen»tofore  e<mferre(l  hy  Hie  College  fac- 
ulty on  pn*sentiition  of  a  satisfiytory  thasis  three  yt'ars  after  thi*  raii- 
(lidate  has  rtMH^iveil  \\\h  ba<'heIor\s  degreis  will,  atter  the  year  IS<J2, 
Ih»  eonfernKl  by  the  faculty  of  philoso])hy,  and  only  afttT  at  least  one 
year's  i^radnate  study.  At  the  stottnl  mcetini;  of  the  faeulty  in  May, 
IStHi,  it  was  diH'idtMlthat  the  candidate  for  the  nuister's  dejrree  shouhl 
not  Ih'  Inmnd  hy  the  niles  wlueh  deti'miine  th«'  choiee  of  stu<lies  in  the 
east*  of  candidates  for  the  doctor's  dejjree,  but  should  make  his  oxsn 
sehM'tiiui,  subjei^t  only  to  the  appnival  (►f  the  executive  eomniitt«'e. 
This  iietion  was  taken  from  the  feeling  that  %he  object  of  the  two 
courses  is  s<miewhat  diffen»nt.  Those  who  enter  the  shorter  course 
usually  doin^  so  rather  for  the  pui|N>s<^  of  general  IilH*ral  culture  than 
for  that  of  btH'oming  K|KH*ialists.* 

In  closing  this  |Mii)er  I  may  be  |)ermitte<l  to  ]>oint  out  certain  reasons 
why  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  ]MN*uIiarduty  of  our  University  in  common 
with  the  few  others  situati'!<l  in  large  cities  to  encourage  advsuuuHl  work 
in  lil>eral  studies.  The  advanctMl  student  has  uimkI  of  a  kind  of  iuKtruc- 
ti(m.  of  collections  of  biNiks,  s^nd  of  nniterial  for  investigation,  whi<'h  are 
not'  nwessjiry  in  undergriuluate  work.  In  a  great  city  a  university 
c;in  rosidily  obtain  the  services  of  eminent  s|NH*ialist8,  who  <*ouhl  not  lie 
n\iche<l  at  all  in  a  ccmntry  town:  it  haso|>en  to  it  s<*ientificand  literary 
s(N*ietit*s.  publi<*  and  in  many  cases  privatt^  librari(*s,  nniseums  and 
srientittc  4*oUe<*tions  of  all  desi*ription«.  Whatever  be  the  resi>un*es 
of  the  University  itsidf,  they  cannot  but  l»e  materially  strengthened  by 
such  additions. 

MoH'over,  in  certain  departments  material  for  investigation  «*an  not 
n»adily  1m*  found  away  from  a  city. 

I  may  illustrate  the  value  of  such  hel|>8  by  taking  the  singh*  instance 
of  the  coursi*s  in  exfM'rimental  psychology  lately  established  at  this 
University.  A  stu«lent  of  psychology  has  o]N*n  to  him  the  courses  de- 
livered in  the  medical  s<*hoo]  on  anatimiyand  physiolf»gy,  he  has  op|N>r- 
tunities  for  diss4M>tion;  he  may  attend  clinics  at  which  nervous  patients 
are  tn*ate<l:  he  has  courses  to  chcMisefnmi  on  mental  pathology,  and  an 
op|Nirtunity  to  familiarize  himm^lf  with  the  tyjM^s  of  mental  dis<>2ises  by 
actual  insp4*ction  of  cas4*s;  he  finds  within  easy  reach  asylums  for  the 
insane,  and  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  and  for  tht*  blind;  he  nniy 
study  in  the  lal>orat4)ry  the  reactions  of  various  abnormal  cases  sent  to 
the  profess4»r  by  physicians  inten»st«l  in  the  psychological  aspects  of 
their  profession.  TheH«»  op|Ntrtunities  for  s|M*i*ial  investigatitui  could 
not  U*  o|N*n  to  him  in  a  small  town. 

■  Fur  coiinw  in  |ir|iiirf  nirnt  nt'  SliiHJr.  tM><*  pagf  442. 
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It  has  lu-rn  >:iit|  (hat  FraiiLlih  Mliiratr<l  tlir  iNMiph*  of  thr  Aliiericnin 
rnloiiii'**  ill  tli«'  kiKiwIrd;:!*  of  thi'ir  lilN*rti«*s.  His  utilitarian  notions  in 
«*<liii-:iti<»ii,  t<iriiiiil:it«Ml  in  hi^  Tlan  tor  an  Kn^lish  S-IhioI,  ami  in  his 
Piii|Hi>aU  ti»r  till*  Ktliiratjtiii  of  Vniith  iii  rrniis\ Ivania,  antl  iUuKtnit«*<l 
ill  Jii^  litr  ;iiiii  writiiiLzs  ami  in  the  institntiiin>  tiMinihil  a<*i*i»nliiig  tn  his 
iil«MN.  riiIniiii;ilMi;:  in  thr  tunmlation  of  tin*  Tnivrrsity  of  IVnnsylvania, 
aii*alwa\<«  iMnstiati\r  nt'  tht*  nlnratiun  wliirh  ho  ronsiiloriMl  was  In^al 

m 

aiLiptril  to  Niich  a  I'luintiy  as  onrs.  Anifiira  in  his  day  wart  ii^'i«*ul- 
tnr.t!.  an<i  I  h:ivc  ahi*ailv  nM'iTKMl  to  X\,v  lutrrvst  which  JrHor^iii, 
\\  ,i-hiiii:tiiii.  ami  I'lanklin  t«N)k  in  a^iiriiltuial  atVairs,  aiul  in  tlio  |irii 
\i>inri  Ini  till*  <«tnil\  ot'chi'nii^try.  Initany.  tVuit  I'ulturr,  vitirnltun\ und 
till'  t.iii-  <•!'  ^tork.  Ilaniilinn.  \vho>r  litr  was  in  th<*  city  an<I  aiimn^ 
|Mi|itii-iaii^.  ;itl\<MMt«M|  a  |iiiliti<-:il  i*ilnratii>n.  In  tin*  (*oiivs|NiiHl(Mi«*t.* 
lii'tuiiii  ll.iniiltiin  ami  Wa>hin;:tiin  nim-li  is  sai«l  l>y  t*:H'li  ot*  tluMii  in 
Mi|i|Hiit  lit  tin  tonmiin*:  nl' a  natimial  inii\ri>*ity  in  whirli  juris|inhl«'nf*«% 
|>«i|iri<>.  Iii>i<ii>,  MN'ial  Ni'ifnri'.  ami  i*ii;:n;it«*  ^nliji't-ts  >hi)ul<I  In*  taii|;hl. 
.li*l)ii<«iiM  I'll  ^1  iiliril  Anicrii-.in  hi>i<iiv  a^  mir  nrtlii*  sulijivts  in<liN|i(Mi- 
.Naitii-  III  .111  Aiiii'iiran  m-IuhiI.  it  iiia>  1m*  cMiii'lmliil,  llifii,  t'ri»ni  the  |Mih- 
Iir  M  I  \  h  I  -^  .iihI  Imni  till*  \M'itin;:<  nt'tlnvM*  t'niiiM*nt  iiiimi  that  thf*y  om- 
Milni'l  till-  |iiiiii  i|»lr^  lit' ii'|inlilii  an  ;:i»v«m  niiii'iit  am!  its  hi>t<iry  in  thii» 
itiiiiiii\  .1^  \\*11  umthv  iil':i  lihii'i'  in  iini\«*i^it\  ^tml\. 

riiii.tili-l|ii:i;i  1^  hli'iitilii-il  uitli  ^«-\«Tal  III' till*  r|iiN-li  tiiakiii^  rvfntj<  lu 
Aim  r<.iii  lii^iot\.  Tlii-n-  tin*  nn-laratinii  nf  lmIi'|H'mli*nr<*  was  niaih*: 
rli>  II  :1h-  ( '(>ii>:iTii(i«iii  n\  tin*  rinti-il  St;iti*>  w.i-^  lianifil  l»v  a  i*umiiuny 
ft  Mr:.!  <   Jill  li -i^l.iTiir  ^.  :iiri|  |{iti|.iniiti  I'laiikliii  \\a'«a  !iii*inlN*r  tit'  th«* 

I  ii;<!  'ii  I-  r  h.iT  (111  w  rlir  hit  ]:tl  .it  inli  .imI  nt  t  l|i'  i-i)li\  cli  t  inii  t  hat  Hiaih- 
!)[•  <  •  -^r ;;:...:.  r}i:I;tili  l|it.M  i^  .Hi  AiiH-Mr.iii  i  i'\  III  AniiTira;  tt.N 
ir  I't]  I  {tx-j'i  I  f  \  1^  !••  ill  .It  :i  limiii)  t<»  till*  I'li.it.ii  tri  nl'  it**  inhatiit 
.,1  '  \\  !•;•:  ••!  !.••!  t)r«  \  ii.(\i-  iiii-iii  |Mii.itr<I  liitii  tlii'ii  '«y*^ti-in>  tlii- 
I'ii  :  111  I  ; ..;  i.  .: '-»  \\  .i\  !«•  \\  f-iltli.  tln\  Ii.im  r\i*ni]>Iitii**l  t  lir  rniirnMMi<« 
ir<   •    • '.    •'    1  :.ii!i%..ii'«  iii.i\!iM-    ::.    rl.i-   a^  iniiiiilat  i\  r   ]iiociiii'tivit\    til 

\\*     !'I     '•   !     ■  '   !•  h   T  ii- I  :' \    :•«  t.ltiiiill^.        i  hi    i-!t\  ll.lN  .(]\\.|V*«  Imtii  natii*ii.il 

'     ■      .     )    ?'ii-..i}!«l    iT:,i.fiii-.  \^  .1- ilu^  ^|iii  It  iiii'M- ;:iamlly  di^|ilM\»Nl 

n    i"    '.  I.I  >   *    •    •:'.    '   ■■^•t.       Alii'iMu'    till    I'llirt**   lit"  thr   flvil    wui"  **f  :l»l 

I  ■  :.'  i"  ■■  '  «!  •  li  II  ••  u  \  I-  rill   |iii-i-i,f  mri  n-^t  in  tin-  hi>tiir\  ami  institn- 
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tioiisof  the  Utiit<Ml  8tat(*s.  IMevioiis  t4i  the  war  AiiuM-imii  hist<»ry  was 
M'arrely  roiisMh'n»<l  worthy  of  a  phiroiii  arolh'i^ecourst*;  it  was  stiidhMl 
ill  inca^rr  oiit)iiM''iii  soiih*  of  tho  |m])lir  sc'hools  of  the  States,  aiul  in  a 
f(L»w  of  the*  woalthirr  iiiiivorsiticsa  l)rit»f  course  of  hn'tiires  was  tlt'liviTod, 
usually  by  \Uv  pn^sldcut,  on  the  Constitution  of  the  rnitod  States. 
This  course  rarely  covered  more  than  twelve  h»ctures.  The  civil  war 
transf(»riii«*4l  America  into  a  new  nation,  or,  at  least,  awakened  its  ]>eo. 
]>Ie  and  the  nati4>ns  of  the  worhl  to  a  <*learer  detinition  of  the  place  of 
Amt*rica  in  tin*  modern  world.  The  etVeet  of  this  awakening;  was  seen 
in  tin*  establishinir  t»f  courses  of  study  in  American  history  (1S7(>-1S,S5) 
at  Harvard,  Vah%  Columbia,  (*ornell,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
pin,  SyracuM',  and  Wisconsin.  The  sul>jei*t  was  not  made  of  sutlieient 
iin|K»rtance  to  require  the  entire  attention  of  a  professor  except  in  the 
t'iiivt*rsity  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  hist<»rian,  John  ]>a<*h  McMaster, 
was  ch»cted  professor  of  American  History  in  iss;i.  The  lectures  m 
these  schools,  except  in  Pennsylvania,  wen*  usually  ^iveii  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  law,  of  history,  of  |H>litical  si-ience.  or  of  English  literature. 
Thesi*  lectures  were  a  brief  summary  «if  some  imiH>rtant  iMilitical  events 
ill  tin*  history  of  the  country  and  a  4'ommeiit  U|Nin  the  text  of  the  iia 
tionaK  Constitution. 

The  civil  war  was  the  most  iiniM>rtant  ec<momic  event  in  nuMlem 
American  history.  The  nation,  in  the  laii^ua^'  of  Lincoln,  h;ul  a  new 
birth  of  freeilom,  and  this  freedoni  was  of  the  whole  estate,  ])o1itica], 
constitutitmal,  MM-ial,  industrial,  and  literary.  Thus  it  came  to  be  seen 
that  Ami*rieaii  history  compriseil  a  lar^e  ^roup  of  ess<>ntial  int«'rests: 
The  history  of  the  land,  tin*  method  of  its  actpiisition,  its  us(s  and  the 
]Nihti4*a1  p'o^raphy  of  the  public  domain;  the  history  <  if  tin*  people,  the 
native  races,  emij^ration,  and  immigration;  movemiMits  of  ]Nipulatioii, 
trans]N»itation,  labor  and  manufactun*s,  inventions,  siN'ial  ex]><'riineiit8; 
the  prt»]de  in  politics,  tinanci*,  i*4lucation;  the  ]M)wer  of  public  opinion. 
A  tliii'd  eh*ment  was  that  of  thecoii>titution  of  government  in  America, 
its  ori;:in.  «;rowth,  and  liiial  definition;  its  relation  to  the  governments 
i»f  antiquity,  of  the  iiiiddh*  ages,  and  of  niod«*rii  times;  the  natuiiMif 
tlie  colonial  i*tI'orts  in  gt»vernm(*nt :  the  causes  leading  to  the  inde|N*iid- 
cMce  of  the  l-nited  States,  and  flu*  tbrmathtn  of  State  constitutions 
and  of  the  Constitution  of  tin*  Cnited  States:  the  nature  and  jurisdic- 
iJiMi  of  local  govtMiimeiit:  the  ]»roblems  of  miinici]»al  governim'nt:  the 
hiNioiy  of  the  Jufliciary,  and  the  interpretation  of  government  in  ai'ts 
o!  t'liimri'ss,  acts  of  Stat«'  h^gislatiires,  and  in  the  decisions  of  t'oiirts. 
AiHiiher  phasi*  of  that  hist<n'y  is  the  history  t»f  Ann'rican  legislation 
in  the  State  h'gislatui(*s  and  in  Congress  u|N>n  an  almost  t)ewihlering 
vaiiety  of  Nubjects;  the  history  of  the  triMtiesof  the  nation;  the  legis- 
!;ir ion  of  courts  u|miii  im|Mirtant  subj«*cls,  municipal  h'gislatioii,  and  not 
lea^t  in  ini|Nirtan<*«*.  the  history  of  that  obsidete  legislation,  by  which 
costly  ex|K*riinent  so  inui-h  that  is  admirable  in  o'lr  present  laws  was 
obtained. 
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AiHitlirr  i*li'iiit*iit  of  AiiiericMii  history  i.s  thr  hisNiry  nf  litenitiin*  in 
AiiHTir;i.  Franklin  \v:i.s  tniid  of  piiiplirsyin;;  ciii  tin*  fiitiin*  ;nval-lu»KH 
of  th«*  Kn;:li.sli  hnifriiap*:  lliat  it  woulil  Immmmiic  an  iniiMTial  toii;;iir 
s|Nik«Mi  hy  untohl  millions  in  this  4'ountr>, and  that  itslitcMatiin*  woiiM 
contain  tlir  |»rtNhi«'tions  of  rhit^lrst  valnr  to  thr  hiinnin  mind.  Iliit  ii«it 
ahmr  has  tin*  l'!n;:Iisli  ton^m*  bren  spoktMi  in  America;  th<'n*  tho  H|i;iii 
ish  ton;:nr  divides  with  tin*  Kn^liNh  in  jin|Nii-tanrt%  for  the  hiiif;tia;:r  «if 
S^Mitli  AnN*rira  is  rhit*tly  Spanish.  Tlii>  larK<*  ficnaip  of  esM*iitial  iiitt^r- 
«*Ms  t<»  tin*  prophs  tlu'ir  hisinry  in  full,  is  a  snhjiTt  of  ini]Nirtaiire  to 
tlit»M*  who  w(»idd  know  what  i^  l»rst  for  sn<'h  a  t'ountry  its  oiirK  If 
Anirrlran  institutions  an- worth  liavin;;thry  arc*  worth  understaiiiliiif^: 
if  Anit'rit'an  hi>ttiry  is  worth  making  it  is  worth  reading. 

It  is  not  stran;:c*.  thru,  that  a  si'hool  tnnndrd  for  the  s|H*rial  study  i*f 
AnuTiran  hi>t«»ry  anci  institutions  shoidd  hrcn'atrd  in  soni«*  Anu*rir;iii 
nniv«'r>ity  at  sunit*  tinn*  iH»t  hm;:  af'trr  tin*  AincTiran  rivil  war;  that 
snrh  a  s(*1mn»I  should  1»(*  t'oundfil  in  an  inst it utitMi  fairly  (HiuipiHNl  tn 
administer  Mis(*ly  thr  [»r«>viNions  of  .surh  a  finindation,  and  in  siiih  a 
plair  as  l>y  it^  histoiiral  a<«soriations,  its  liln'ral  fat*iliti«*>, an«l  itM  n«'ar 
nr*^N  to  the  nati(»nal  capital  and  to  the  ;;reat  niunieipal  4*enters  nf  the 
r<iniirry.  \\(»nld  enalde  stn(h'nt<^  to  avail  themselves  of  an  adtNpiati*  his- 
torical iMpiipnictit.  I'nder  tlie>c  controllin;;  conditions  the  S4*h<Ni|  of 
American  llistoiy  and  ln>titutions  was  fonndeil  in  tin*  L'liivenMty  of 
retinsvlvania  in  IV.M. ' 

» 

I  )i«-  ^1  l,...il  \\.i-»i-.t  iMi-lii«l  III  IVI  1i\  ilif  trii«i !••<•.-»  Ill'  ilir  iiiii\i'r«it.v  :ih  thr  rr^nll 
1. 1  lilt  .M..|iri  ,Xw-  Iil'iiioiii  Willi. ill!  l*ip|i«T.  M.I*..  i.t..i>..  priiMtol  lit'  ihi*  iiiiiTfr-ikiii . 
.Iii^i  |tli  h  I'tid-  .!••'. :i  I'l.  liiot.  ami  Mini  >.  W.  riiiii\|i;ii  kt-r.  n|  tlir  Imanl  of  lni«l«t  • : 
i  li  il  I*  ■<•  I.Imii  t  r.lixiiln-ll.  Ki  rilli.iiiit  .1  iMf'i'l.  Hull.  I  hulii.ift  ( 'iii  lil.ill.  .(••**«*|i)MS.  Ifii^rla- 
::.iit<  II.    L'li  li.ii'l  I..   Am-tiii.  Jiiltii  ll.K  il  Ml  M  loti-i,  ainl  |-'i.iiii  i-*  Ni-x^tnii  'Mi<»r|N* 

I  Ih  *••  III*  I  Hi"  iliof-f  "t«  •!  (•>'  rrt>l'.  1Im«I  |M-.  :iii<l  tin  |iii-:i  nt  •.luli  .i  f»i  hti**l  via« 
l«'riiiril  ill  •{  >•>  li"i  ::i  l*>**li  \%  It*  n  Ih  \\.i>.  ,i  I'i-IIhw  m  |iiolnr\  aiiil  |iii|i|ir.i|  ««ii*iii  •  m 
till-  iiiir<  •  :  "il.^  .*«i\  \*.ii^  (•••{'••Il  .  i%)]i|t  .il  *>\liiril  I  iiivi  i*>it\ .  tin*  uU-a  «it  ^ur|i  j 
•••  *ifiiil  Ij.iij  IH  I  111  It  i|  ?••  I.  'lit.  \\  ]  i!«  I't  !iii\\  III  tlif  iMiix  •  f*!!  \  111-*  "pi  I  i.il  ^tii«li«  •  ii«r< 
uirli  Vx**i  \I<  \I.i<Tt  I.  .(I  tli.it  tiiii*  |iffi  "^itr  til' Anii-in  aM  lli-itirv  m  tin*  Whirttiri 
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riiihulelphisi  has  such  histoiiml  ji8H<N*iatioua  as  inak<'  it  the  (it  place 
tor  thr  l<M*atioii  of  siirh  a  srhool.  The  historical  material  in  the 
libraries  of  New  York,  Haltiuiore,  Allmiiy,  \Von*estrr,  Bost4>ii,  Harris- 
horjr,  ami  Washington  are  n»adily  aeeessihle.  The  faculty  of  the 
Wharton  Sch<M)I  <if  Finance  and  Hcononiy  made  possilde  tin*  study  of 
ec4iiiomic  and  tinaneial  subjects  comprised  in  the  study  of  American 
history  an4l  institutions.  The  law  sch<N»l  afforded  op]NU*tunity  for  the 
study  of  jurispruilence.  Finally,  it  was  jMKssible  to  ;^ather  a  faculty  for 
the  teaching  of  American  hist<»ry,  institutional  and  constitutional;  the 
histiirian  of  "The  Pi'ople  of  the  TnitiHl  States''  was  transferrtnl  from 
the  Wharttm  s<*h<Md  to  the  chair  of  Ann^rican  History  in  the  newly 
(established  schcxil;  the  chair  «>f  American  Constitutional  History  was 
cn*atc4l  and  tillnl;  cours4»s  of  study  were  arran^^ed  and  the  M'hool 
enteiiMl  u]Nm  its  work  October  1,  1S92. 

It  is  tin*  first  scduNd  of  its  kin«l.  Its  courses  arc  taken  by  graduates 
and  undergradiuites.  It8  graduate  classes  have  the  usi^  of  an  am]de 
library  (H|uipment,  sele4*te«l  with  care.  In  (»rder  to  nmke  the  opixir- 
t unities  of  the  school  as  us4*ful  as  possible  there  is  a  Saturday  class  in 

<f  I  ('f»r|M»riitti»ii  (l«»ftuiit*utN:  R4*iM>rtrtot*  turnpikes,  niilroails,  rauuln,  tiiriiiraiirfToin- 
]i:iiii«-H,  i*tf\ 

UIlBAltY   i»F   THK   I.AWK. 

in)  National:  TnitcHl  Statot  Statut4*Hiit  Lurn^e;  ri>)>ortMfit*Sn|in'iii«*  ('ourU;  iv|H»rtM 
nl'Cnnrt  of  <*lainH;  I>i>;«v«t  ot*  FiHU*nil  DfcistoiiM. 

{h)  Stato  I«awH:  Lawntif  earh  Statii  and  T**rritory,  177."»-1S!K>. 

(D  Miiniripul  l^iw  (tin*  ordiuaniHiiof  K«*vt>nty-tivr  Ani«Ti«'an  i-itirH  havi>  tut*!!  col- 
li rtnl  I.  9 

Mh  ri»nHtitnti«»n»l  Issnw:  CuniititntiouM  (»f  raclt  Stat«*;  ('onfititnti«»n  of  foreij^i 
St.iifN;  TnMttHOM  in  (Constitutional  Law. 

Till'  .lohn  Al«*\an(li*r  .lanicnon  I«i1irary  of  AniiTiran  Convent ioiih;  tho  .loiirnalM, 
rnM'f'4*(linK'«,  |K>1tat«*s  anil  nianv  (locuiiit^ntH  iNTtainin^;  !<•  tli«*ni. 

Tin*  l't»p»t«'r  ra|MTH  anil  MS.'^..  ITsii-lKU.  iNTtainin^  Ut  tin*  rarly  liintory  of  the 
N«ulliwi"«it. 

I  hi'  iiiilM-rt  PnrviH  Library  of  Anti-wlavrry  Liti-mturi*. 

AniiTuan  niii^rapliy  un«l  Hi»ti»ry. 

riif  lli:^t4iry  of  Kthiration  in  Aniorira. 

<'m]!«-«  tionri  liaM>  lKM*n  lio^nn  in  tlioiM*  Hiiliji-rtM:  Auivriran  N«*wiipa|M*rs;  Anioriran 

Mai:;»/iii«-'<(:  Minoi  antl  Mini*iK;  Silk;  Imn  ami  St«*c|;  Sn^ar;   WiniI;  t'ottiMi;  ami 

iitlii-i  liutiiifHH  anil  niaiiulai-tiirin^  int«Ti>Nt.H.     AImi,  on  Woman  Sntlrat^f;   th(»  Teui- 

pt-r.nii  <•  Mov«nirnt   in  Am«Tii-a;   Tr.inH|NirtatiMn:   tho    History   of    tin*   Sm'ioty   of 

Frii-mls, 

I.IBllAR^    FAfiMTIKS  IN   riiiij^iu:ij*inA. 

I'li^  :tKKr**}:*^t«*  library  fariliticM  of  tli«*  I'ily  inchnlr  ovit  T'lii.noit  vulunit*H.  (liHtrih- 
uti'il  111  till*  l*liila<l«*lpiiia  Library.  f«Min<b*<l  by  IbMijaniin  Franklin,  ami  rirh  in  pnblir 
iliN  nniriitn:  in  tb«*  M«*ri-anlil««  Library.  ]ia\  in;;  lar^t*  rolbMiinnH  of  Anii*ri«*ana;  ami 
till'  Libiary  nf  tin*  lVnn>«ylvanla  IliHtorical  Sofirty.  all  of  ulib-b  an*  am-HHiblo  to 
HtinlfiitH.  In  tbi*  ruivi-r%it.\  l«ilirary,  inaiblition  totln' H|Mw<ial  Library  «if  tbo  Si'btMil 
fit  ViiirriiMU  Hirttor)-,  are  tin*  t'ol wo  11.  Carey  ami  \Vbart<»ti  collertiiMM  in  piilitiral 
t*riiii«iiii\ ,  Ml  Nui-ial  ami  ]ioIiti<'al  M-icnn*.  Tim  rniwrnity  Law  Librarii^  ami  tb«* 
llii'%1  FriM*  Law  Library  affonl  i*v«*r\  npfMirt unity  to  cuimult  the  Law  lOr^KstXA  wS. >Nai» 
S4*\  oral  Stat«a  and  treatiMM  ou  tbe  law. 
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Ani«*rt4*nii  History  and  (ioveriimciit,  fur  the  iMiiivenienee  of  tenrhmi 
iu  riiil2uh*l|»bia,  wliicli  in  largely  attoiidHl. 

Fur  this  i-laHH  Pmf.  MrMaHttrV  «miiiixch  iiiver  tho  Political  aiid  Eeo- 

iiiUDical  History  of  the  L-nited  States.     The  connieB  follow  uii  ontliiie 

^  I»n-|Min*<l  H|H?oiaIly  for  the  puriMme.    Maps  are  drawn  and  papers  are 

pn-panilaiid  diM*nss4>«l  at  therhiss^and  thi*  met hoils of  historical  Mtudy 

are  made  an  im|M>rtant  4*hMiient. 

Pnif.  Thorpe's  n>iirsi»s  deal  with  the  development  of  Qoveniment  in 
Anieri(*a,  l(H*aI  piveninieiit,  State  gttveriiineiit,  national  govenuent,  dia- 
eiiHsions  of  iiii]M>rtaitt  questions  iiivolvnl  in  ilie  p*owth  of  Aiii6ri4*aii 
eivil  institnti«>U8.  I*a|iers  are  pn*|mnHl  and  disenssed  before  tlie  rlaM^ 
A  s|M*4*ial  outline  is  arraiipHl  for  its  n»iiveiii(mce. 

Through  the  {^enenmity  of  Mr.  <Mtarles  Elmer  Hnshnell,  of  Pkila 
delphia,  the  s4*h(N)I  is  eiiabliHl  t4t  offer  a  frec^  M*.holarsliip  for  a  fierioil  tif 
five  years  to  ^n^tnates  of  the  (Central  High  H^'laMd  «it  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
The  M*holarship  is  granted  eac*li  year,  Imt  holders  of  it  an*  eligible  to 
reap|N»iiitnient. 

Tile  f«Miiider  of  the  s<*hool  was  inihned  with  the  sanu^  notion  to  whirh 
Franklin  so  often  gave  utter.iii<*e:  that  e^lueat ion  in  American  ntUTer- 
sities  and  roHegt^s  should  pr«*pan;  **for  surh  a  c?oiintry  an  oara.^  Tbe 
efllrient  e4M"»|N*ration  rini1i%«il  in  the  establishing  of  this  department  of 
the  rniversity  «»f  Pennsylvania  suggests  what  nuiy  liedone  eliiewliere. 
Kvery  instituti«»n  of  learning  in  Ameriea  shiMihl  provide  iiiHtructiiHi  in 
the  prineiples  nf  Ainerirau  governnuMit  and  iu  AnM*rican  hiatory."  it 
iseiieiiuniging  iu»w  to  lM*lieve  that  no  Anierimn  nniveraity  will  neg 
h*4't  to  ureafe  a  eliair  of  American  Iiist4»ry,  ainU  as  far  as  iNWiuble,  |wo- 
vide  adetpnite  library  faeilities  for  the  study  of  the  whole  aalijecl. 
The  sulipH't  is  e(»mpn*liensive,  interesting,  and  |Nipular.  No  better 
pHNif  of  this  ran  l»e  given  than  the  rei*onl  of  the  nnivemity  extenaaoa 
movement  in  this  ennntry.  The  AnuTiean  S(N*iety  for  tho  KxtenaiDn 
of  I'nivrrsity  Teaehing,  of  Philadelphia,  has  had  more  re(|iieMta  for 
(*onrs«*s  t»f  ItH'tures  on  Ameriran  history  than  on  any  other  aitbJM-L 
The  substantial  iiiten^nt  iu  the  siibjet't  whieh  this  nn p test  imp! iea  iaa 
suRirient  foundatinn  f«»r  the  adi^ptate  supimrt  i»f  sueh  a  Heboid  aa  tbi» 
in  the  rnivi*r*»itv  of  Pennsvlvania. 

'  lt>  \iiiiii<  III  lii*t«>r\  I  riir.111  imt  iii«-ri-l\  imlit.iiv  itr  |Hi1itii*al  limiory,  Iml  iImp  lii«* 
l«ir>  ••!  \iii*'n«  III  )Mn|iIt  lit  .i;I  iliMi  itiii*rr->to :  lii'tit^in  il.  ■^•M-i.il.  |NiIiiii^1,  lilerarv, 
liiiitiM  I  it.  t*  li^i*t-i'>.  iiiiiii  tr\ .  •-•  >rtt*iiiit-.  :iiii|  I  titiHtitiltif»ii:il.  Siiifo  |SS|)  till*  Vraltliy 
iiiii\*  r«tlti  ••  III  •'  l>iiiii«l>«I  ihiii*  ttf  AiiM'iiiMii  liNtttTv.  aii'l  fM*|mral«««l  ibr  ftnttjrvC 
friMii  .1  i|i*i  ••r<i  i:it  111  i««  ••!  Ill  tf  h«  tii.ttii  «.  I.iii;;ii.i-ji-.  l!iir**|M*.iii  lii«t«»r>.  litrniCiirp. 
|Mi|iii>  .il  I't  iii:iii  t\ .  iiitMiM.  'I'll*  •  li:iti::«  •«  111  itli*  (liir  lilt:  ill*  l-u*!  Ct'^  y«*an*iuay  lM'il«*r 
In*  iiiiih  I -i«nm1  \>\  I  ••iti|i  inii:^  tli**  ■•tii«t>  •>(  Auk  rii  all  lii«t«»iy  at  |iri*M>iit  with  that 
■iii>'>  III  iH.H.'»-*w.  \f  tli.it  tiiiii  I  m  i«l'  .1  liiif*f  •  ••iniMr.iCivi  "f  inly  of  tlir  wurL  ■•CfrcvHl 
111  lilt- ]•- iiliii^  .\iii*-ii<  111  ii!ii\  •  r^iin  *.  ^«llll-ll  ^«  i«  r(*|Milili«lir«|  liy  tlm  Itiiivaai  iif  lUln- 
I-  itit'ii  uiiil*  r  tlfff«  tit|i<  nf  "  I  lit-  >iiii|\  ft'  lli^tttry  in  Aiiirri<  an  ('ulh*|»i-^  and  l'bi««r 
niti***  '  tt  «j«t*ilitr«l  \*\  lii.  II  It  \tt  nil*.  :in<l  •-<«iii|inM>4  till*  •■I'^lilli  rhaptrrcftf  tW 
Ih»*1         /ffi*  >tij«l>   itf  Hi«t«ir\    III  \iii«*ii>  4n  (  oU*-!;!**  aii«|  rBi%f*i«iU««;  llarwa*  «f 
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THE  LABORATORY  OF  HYGIENE. 


Ill  1 SSII  Mr.  Ilriiry  r.  Lisi  olVntMl  to  prDvnh'  X\w  moans  for  the  oon- 
striirtioii  of  a  huildiii^  for  a  laboratory  of  liy^ioiM*  ihr  tlir  rnivorsity 
of  iViiiiHylvaiiia  |>rt»vi«I(Ml  tliat  the  iu»n*Hsary  funds  should  Im*  raist^lto 
0(|iiip  and  endow  it,  that  liy^itMio  shonhl  In*  made  a  t'tmipiilsory  study 
ill  4'(*rtain  <Miursi*8  of  the  Tniversity,  and  that  as  s4N>n  aspossilth^a  four- 
year  <'ourse  in  the  Medieal  department  shouhl  he  estahlished.  This 
otVi*r  havin*;  lN*en  a4*ee])te4l,  and  tin*  niH'essary  prt*liniinary  eonditions 
eomplied  with,  the  pivparation  of  the  ]»Ians  foi^tln*  new  huihlin^  wasat 
onee  eonnn4*n4*efl  under  thedinn'tionof  Dr.  'I.S.  Killin^s^and  these*  plans, 
with  ae4*onipanyinj;  sfK'iMti  eat  ions,  having  Inmmi  a]»proved,  building  eon- 
traets  wore  sipied.  The  work  id*  eonstrneti4m  was  hejLfun  in  thes]irinfj 
of  ISIM,  under  the  suiwrvision  of  the  arehittM-ts,  Me.ssrs.  Ttdlins  and 
Aiiteiirieth,  and  was  eompIet«*d  in  January,  1H!)2.  The  building  was 
formally  o]M*n(*<K  with  a]»propriat4>  exereises,  February  1*2,  1S02. 

The  laboratory  is  loeate<l  on  tli«*  simthoast  eorner  of  Thirty-fourth 
antl  JjfNMist  stn*ets,  on  a  plot  t»f  ground  set  apart  for  that  puriN>so  moan- 
urin^C  147  by  iH2  ff»et.  Tin*  nmin  fi-ont  is  on  Thirty  fourth  stivet  faeing 
to  the  west.  Thi?  buihlin^  is  somt*what  L^b«|>i'<U  having  an  external 
trout  of  1M  feet  0  inehoHon  Thirty -fourth  street,  and  of  11. '{  fret  0  inehes 
on  I^H'Ust  stnN*t,  and  is  two  st4>ries  hi^h  with  a  bas4*meiit.  It  is  con- 
st rueto<1  of  briek  on  a  base  of  l'onshoh<N'ken  stone,  with  sparing  use  of 
niold«>d  briek  and  term  eotta  for  ornann^ntation. 

On  the  main  thnir  is  a  h^'tun*  room  4«')  feet  5  inehes  by  1M>  t'eet,  with 
a  preparing  r<N>ni  15  te4*t  10  inehes  by  10  fi*4*t  W  ineh«*s,  and  a  museum 
riNMii  ir>  te4*t  Mt  inehi's  by  IS  fret  adjaeent,  a  ehemical  lalK»rat«»ry  -It  by 
20  \W{  with  workiniLT  spa«*«*  for  IS  Ktudents,  five  s|MM'ial  n*s<*areh  riKims, 
4Meh  alMiut  ITi  by  18  tW*t,  a  ilraftin^  HNim,  Janitor's  oflh'e,  and  lalHini- 
toriivs. 

t>n  tin*  S4*4*4>nd  thN>r  irt  a  baeteriohi^ieal  lalN»nit4)ry  <»0  by  20  fe(*t,  pv- 
in;C  w«»rkin^  spare  f<ir  10  stu<lents,  tbur  rc*Reairh  nN>ms.  a  ]>hoto^raph 
ami  ph<>t4imi4To«:raph  M*t  <»f  hmuus,  a  library*  n»  by  17  feet,  a  4lin*4-torH* 
r4Nim  with  Hmall  lalNiratory  adja<*ent,  a  supjdies  nN>m.  lavatitry,  eti*. 

In  the  baM*ment  are  wtirkshops,  janitorV  riHims,  I'ombustion  r<N)m, 
storeriNun,  ete.  On  the  S4)iitheast  «'<»ruer  is  a  mnall  aidnnil  housi*  eii- 
tirely  separnteil  from  the  main  buikliii};. 
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The  biicteriological  and  clieniinil  laburatories  and^the  nuuority  of 
the  rewarch  rooniH  un*  on  the  north  fh>nt,and  are  lighted  bynameroaA 
and  high  windowH. 

The  bailding  is  heated  by  Htcaui,  and  s}>eeial  arrangementH  kave 
been  ma<le  for  ventihition,  so  as  to  m-cure  not  only  an  ample  mipply  of 
pure  air  in  every  n>oni,  but  to  ]iennit  of  experimental  work  and  prac* 
tiral  denionHtrationn  in  this  imiMirtant  branch  of  nanitation.  The  flt- 
ting8  of  tiie  hiborntorieH  and  renean^h  rooms  include  hoods,  sinks,  work 
tables,  etr.,  with  sinqde  water  and  gas  supplies,  live  steam,  etc  Every- 
thing  ulKiiit  tlie  building  in  ]ilain  but  substantial;  the  object  has  been 
to  <7onHtru<'t  and  |iro|)erly  e<|uip  a  thoroughly  practical  working  labora- 
tor>%  and  it  is  lieli«*v««4l  that  this  has  been  seoured. 

Th«*  dinH*t4ir  of  th<*  hilNirat4>ry  is  Dr.  John  H.  Billings  and  the  flrat 
assiHtant  is  Dr.  A.  0.  AblNitt,  reiviitly  the  asHistantinbaGterkdogy  and 
hygiene  in  tin*  JohhH  IIopkiuH  Hospital  at  Baltimore.  The  assiatent  in 
iMU'ti'rioIogy  is  Dr.  AHN*rt  A.  Ohriskey,  and  the  assistant  in  chemistty 
is  Dr.  II.  S.  Warwick. 

The  work  of  tlir  lulNinitory  and  its  staff  iurludes  teaching  <if 
undergriMluates,  instruAion  of  iiost-gnuluates,  and  original  reaeareh. 
A  miiTM*  «>f  h'i'tures  and  demonstrations  is  given  to  the  niider- 
gr»4lnat«*M  in  tin*  arts  and  t4i*hnologi4?al  de]iartmentsof  the  Uuiveraiiy 
and  a  nion*  «*xtend4il  rourm*  to  the  students  of  the  M4*dical  Department. 

S^IKH'ial  <*ours4*s,  including  lectures  and  pnurtieal  lalwratory  work, 
un*  pruvid4Ml  in  prartiral  hygit*ne  with  ref«*renee  t4)  the  giving  a  certifl- 
rate  of  «|uulitiruti«>n  t4i  |ierforni  the  duties  4)f  a  health  officer;  also  in 
bart4*riol4»gy,  in  fcNNl  anal>vis,  «*ti'.  ' 

.\dvanreil  original  n*wan-h  in  matters  |H>rtaining  to  the  causation  of 
diM'UHi*  anil  tin*  |ires«*rvation  of  health  will  be  a  special  object  «>f  thia 
institution.  The  Thomas  A.  S4*ott  feUowship  in  the  Institute  of  Uy. 
gieiie  has  lM*en  fi»unde<U  and  g«Mieniusly  endowed  by  Mrs.  ^iSHt  with 
the  sum  of  #10,(NNl,  tlie  inmme  fhmi  whii'h  is  to  be  used  to  |iay  the  sal- 
ary of  the  felli»w>hi|i. 


Br^b 

^H^^^^l 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHiEOLOGY. 


The  study  of  the  natural  sciencos  is  essentially  obje<*tive,  and  hence 
in  teaching  them  it  is  indis|)ens;iblb  that  the  instructor  have  at  hie 
<*onnnantl  eolhH*tions  of  objtH:ts  to  illustrate-  the  facts  antl  prin<'i]>lcs(he 
brings  forwanl.  This  has  long  l)e<»u  recognized  by  the  I^niversity,  and 
in  it8  medical,  biological,  and  <^hemieal  dt»partmenb«  it  has  gathere<l 
ample  st4)res  of  specimens  for  the  use  of  instructors  and  students.  It 
is  only  <juit4i  i-ei^ently, however,  that  attention  has  been  dirc<»ted  to  s«H»ur- 
iiig  objei^ts  relating  to  ethnography,  ar<*lKeoh)gy,  antl  paheontology. 

The  nucleus  of  this  museum  was  the  Assyrian  antiquities  obtaintMl 
by  the  Babyh)nian  F^xploring  Kx|>edition,  whi4*h  are  fully  descrilMMl  tm 
another  page.  In  the  autumn  of  1HS9  it  was  tlecidtMl  to  give  this 
featun^  of  a  museum  of  illustrative  objects  th<'  iirominence  merit^Hl  by 
its  imi)ortanct%  and  to  organize  branches  including  the  whole  subje<*t 
of  the  i>ast  of  the  ra<*e,  and  al84>  that  of  paheont^dogy.  A  large  rmmi 
was  set  apart  for  this  pur|)ose  in  the  main  buihling  of  the  rniversity, 
a  |N>rti4m  of  the  valuable  collection  of  Maxwell  Sommerville,  esq.,  was 
installed  in  it,  and  the  branch  of  Americ^in  an*hieology  was  provitUnl 
for  by  the  ap|)ointment  of  Dr.  Charles  C  Abbott  as  <*urat4)r. 

The  s(^o|>e  of  the  e4>ll(H':tions  is  intende<l  to  end>riUM«  not  only  the  re- 
gions thus  intimate<I,  but  to  take  in  the  whoh'  tiehl  of  ethnogniphy  and 
archieology.  For  this  reastm  its  ollh-crs  are  in  relation  to  the  Univer- 
sity Arch:e<dogicaI  AsjUHuation  and  ex|HH;t  to  obtain  rich  n'sults  from 
the  Egyi>tian  and  Assyrian,  as  well  as  the  Americ^an  explonition  funds. 
Indeed,  alre^uly  an  abundant  harvest  of  valuable  spe<*imens  has  b4M*n 
sent  in  by  thes4^  various  iNMlies,  as  will  In*  schmi  by  a  bri(*f  retcn*iic(*  to 
the  ccmtents  of  the  cases  as  they  were  in  April,  ISIH,  only  sixt<*cn 
months  after  the  orgiinization  of  the  niuscnim. 

AMKKK'AN   SK<'TlON. 

In  the  Department  of  Ameri<*an  ArelniMilogy  the  curati>r  has  aimed 
t4>  obtain  examples  of  the  wea|Nms,  utensils,  domesti<-  implem<*nts,  orna- 
ments, objects  of  worship,  sis  idols,  fetishes,  amulets,  eti*.,  in  us4*  now  or 
in  other  ages  by  the  American  Indians  of  any  part  of  the  <'ontin4*iit. 
AppnH.*iating  how  much  more  valuable  are  i>bje4*ts  coH(*ct«Ml  by  oHicers 
of  the  mus4»um  or  under  their  diriM*ti(m  than  those  <if  which  tlu'  history 
and  exact  locality  an*  less  cleairly  ascertsiiued,  efforts  have  been  maile  to 
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baild  up  the  museum  a8  much-  oh  practicable  by  original 
Tiierte  have  been  prosecuted  in  the  valley  of  .the  Ilelawan  and  nt  vnri- 
ouH  other  poiiitH  in  the  StateH  of  Now  JerHey  anil  Pennsylvania  with 
fcnitifyiiij;  reHultM. 

Fniiii  pn*hiHtoric  a»h-pitA  near  Trenton,  N.  J.^  have  been  derived 
iar}^*  iinnilN*r8  of  hme  iniplonicntft,  broken  or  worn  out,  that  had  bera 
diM«*anliNl,  mile  Rtonc  iniph>nicntH,  fragmentA  of  pottery,  and  the  boiH« 
of  such  animals  sis  were  useil  for  foo«l  or  other  imrpoaes.  The  deer 
Imuics  an*  j^n^atly  in  cxc<*ss.  but  those  of  the  bfmr,  elk,  raeooon,  volf^ 
fox,  skunk,  iMMver,  and  small  iiHlentA  also  occur.  AImo  boneii  6f  the 
stur^coiN  turth's,  and  various  fislies.  Unio  sheila,  too,  proveil  of  Ike- 
qiUMit  (M*cum*nce.  Near  the  ash-pits,  in  sovenil  iiistaniTea  bnrialii  were 
dis4*overc4l  and  skeletons  e\lium<*<l.  The  crauia  var^*  couaiderablj*  in 
their  chanu*t4*r,  hut  all  uw  eKS4*nt tally  *'  Indian.**  The  shell-heapa  akmie 
the  semroast  of  New  .lerscy  have  also  lM*en  exaniint*<il,  and  mure  |inr- 
tirnlarly  in  Atlantic  (*ounty,  and  much  valuable  material  obtained. 
From  the  relebniti'tl  Flint  Hid^c  i|uarries  in  Lickini;  County,  Ohio, 
a  su|N*rb  siTies  of  stone  hanuncrs,  fnini  the  lari^st  t4i  the  moat  diniinn- 
tive,  inass4*s  of  tlint,  cones,  ]>lates,  n*fus«'  pieci^K,  and  flniahed  ini|de 
ments,  as  s|N'ar]ii*ads,  arrow  isiints,  |N*rtbnit4irs,  M*raiiera,  anti  tirilla. 
have  Inmmi  olitainiNl,  and,  collei'tively,  lH*autinilly  illuKtrate  the  flin^ 
chippin;;  industry  at  that  lfN*ality. 

A  nuinlN*r  of  additions  havesdsolN*4*n  unule,  owing  Ui  thejcindnmaof 
friends  of  the  institution,  who  have  either  i^jven  or  de|MNjiiteil  t^ertaona 
of  authentic  nMnains  tnun  diflfcivnt  isiints.  In  afew'instanwapurchaai'a 
have  lN*eii  etlcetiMl  thnaiKh  the  lilMTality  of  intelligent  citiieua  whm 
olije«*ts  of  esiN-c-ial  merit  havi*  lN*4*n  brought  to  the  noticeof  lhe€*nrater. 
Thus  a  n*niarkalih*collei-tion  of  i*4ip)H*r  implements  fnmi  a  weU-hNmlined 
village  site  in  Wisconsin  w;i.h  iNuight  and  addinl  to  tlie  treaanrea  nf 
the  niUMMini.  It  is,  in  iMime  rcs|M*4*ts,  the  UHMt  inten'stingaet  of  oupiirr 
s|NH'iniens  yvi  olitaineil  within  the  an*a  of  the  Unitinl  Statea. 

In  the  ariaiigenient  of  the  Ameriran  branch  of  the  musenm  the  phM 
adoptdl  will  ciiniliinc  as  far  as  |N>ssili|e  the  advantagea  of  both  the 
tiM-ltniial  and  getigraphieal  systems.  When  a  suflicient  nnmlier  of 
s|MH-iniens  |H*rmit,  they  will  1m*  sii  arr.inged  as  to  illustrate  in  <ineaeriea 
the  developni«*nt.H  of  the  aitsiit*  lite,  and  in  another  t^i  |iortray  the  p*n- 
eral  riiiiflitiiiii  <it'«-iiltui-e  f if  fill*  trilH*  fniui  whom  they  nrv  derived. 

Ahiii;;  ^utll  -^iirh  olijiTtN  (it'art.  tlic  «'tl'<irt  has  Immmi  steadily  nuad«»  to 
*««'f-iire  aiitliiii|N>|(i;;ir  s|H*«*iineii>.  nUiIi  an  fi:iiiia,skelet4ins«pliotograidia» 
and  niiM^m«*iiii*nts.  >onie  typical  skulls  tVoiii  graves  in  New  «lerapy«  at 
tiilMitalde  til  till'  I^*na|M*  Indians,  are  a m«ingol» jeets collected  by  ciffiem 
lit  till*  iiiii.'M-iini  duriii;;  the  pasf  winter. 

i:y  till*  l>t  lit'  April,  IM»1,  then*  wen*  nraily  ten  thouaaud  entriea  in 
till*  Auii'iiraii  drp.irrini'iit  of  tlic  niiiM-nni.  representing  almnt  thirty 
tliiiii^.ind  iiliii*i*t*«,  UvMilr<«  niati'iial  uIih-Ii  wa^;  Nttll  itn  hand,  bnt  nt  that 
dati*  imt  i*n(«Ti*il  in  the  eatalii;:ni*. 

In  thiH  lijit  the  rnileil  Stales  wiis  repn^M-nttMl  by  objeetai  ■MMll||'  in 
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HtoiM',  fniiii  thirty-six  Stat4»s  aiul  six  Territories;  others  wero  from  (-an- 
uria and  the  West  Indies,  whih^  the  Taeitieishuids  are  fairly  represtMiteil 
l)y  s|KM'inien8  from  New  Zealand,  the  Fijian  ki^^U^  t^'^' ^^"^<>«^i^  Islands, 
tho  New  Il4'hri4les,  the  Sohmion  islands,  Torres  Strait,  and  Anstralia. 
From  Italy  and  (in^at  Hritain  small  hut  useful  pndiistorie  serit^s  have 
iN'eii  ])resent4Ml  hy  lo<>al  fri4'ntls  of  tht'  institutitm.  Several  boxes  of 
remains  fnmi  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings,  antl  others  illustrating  the 
lironz<*  a^e  in  e<*ntral  Kuro|K%  are  waiting  to  be  eat:do{<:ned  antl  dis 
idavcd  on  th4'  shelves. 

KCJVPTIAN   SErTloN. 

The  Fjjyptian  S4M»tion,  by  eo4'»|N*r3itin*(  with  the  Kg>7»t  Kx|»lorati4m 
FuimI  Ass4M'iati4m,  through  wli4»si»  4)r^ani/e<l  4»tVort  sin4'e  tin*  y<»ar  ISKJ 
many  imi)ortant  sites  in  the  Delta  have  btn^n  exidon**!,  has  stniureil  for 
tilt*  mnstMim  a  number  4>f  objet'ts  4>f  peeuliar  interest. 

Not  less  im|N)rtant  is  the  4Md]e(*tit>n  ]ir4H!uriMl  through  Mr.  \V.  Flinder-s 
Petri**,  whit'h  tumtains  carefully  sehM'tetl  series  of  r4»presentative  siM»ei- 
mens  tound  by  himscdf  and  aecurately  tlescribiNl  in  his  wtirks. 

Tin*  value  of  these  etdleetituis  is  not  oidy  <leriv4Ml  from  th4*  imnn^nse 
anti(|uity  tif  tln^  eivilizatiim  whi<di  they  repr<*s(*nt,but  is  tine  principally 
to  the  light  tlii*own  by  them  u|Min  the  gratlual  <lev4d4)pment  4»f  human 
culture  an<l  u|N>n  the  share  which  the  civilizations  4)f  tin*  rcmtite  past 
have  had  in  preparing  the  evolutitm  4>f  tmr  4>wn. 

These  are  uot  mere  relics  tif  a  bygtuie  age;  they  form  part  of  an  eth- 
ntdogical  series  in  which  eatdi  tibje^'t  has  a  well-<lethied  phu-c,  and  illus- 
trates some  s|»ecial  stagt*  in  the  dcvehipment  of  human  arts  antl  Indus 
tries  4)r  suggests  stmie  historical  vicissitude. 

The  men  intruste<I  with  the  exeavatitms  at  Pi-turn,  Zoan  Tanis,  Tell 
Dejenneh,  Tel  Nel>esheli,  Nauknitis,  Bubastis,  (rurob,  Kahun,  llawara, 
etc.,  all  4>f  which  sites  are  repn»sente4l  in  the  cidleetitui,  an»  well  known 
men  of  K4*ienee  who  have  eondueted  the  w<irk  in  a  tlmrtmgh  an<l  stdhd- 
arlv  nninner. 

Alive  t4>  the  nHjuirements  <if  nuMlem  methods,  they  have  noteil  every 
detail,  h*aving  literally  no  st<uie  untunu'd  in  their  4*tlbrt  to  establish  the 
history  4»f  every  objcN-t,  however  tritling,  which  has  lK»en  recovennl  by 
tlii^m. 

It  is  evident  that,  for  purfMises  of  study,  a  small  collc4'ti4)n  obtaineil 
nmlcr  such  contlitions  is  imnuMsurably  mort*  um'ful  than  a  mtuv  exten- 
sive one  pit'ketl  up  in  or  out  of  Kgypt  by  <lealers  <ir  travelers  antl  the 
origin  t)f  which  is  often  unknttwn  and  g<*nerally  tloubtful. 

There  in  here  nonNim  f«ir  ilweit  of  any  kind.  We  not  t>nly  know  the 
precise  lt)eality  from  which  eau'h  4»bject  was  deriveil,  but  in  many  cases 
wi*  can  pick  tmt  t>n  a  idan  of  the  ruinetl  city  the  very  1ious4M>f  its  tbrmer 
4)wner,  antl  even  tH'caHimniUy  tin*  hitter's  name  or  pnifessitm  are  kntiwn 
to  us. 

Hy  singidar  gtNHl  ftirtuiie  Mr.  Petrie  has  Ikhmi  able  to  itlentifv  eertain 
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of  his  ]>nbIisluMl  :h*tirlrs  on  tin*  siilijiM't  of  his  work.  Tho  othiT  iiionu 
invui  is  a  fra;riiUMit  of  a  h'lnestono  has  rrliof  of  the  tiiiu*  of  Khiiiiati'ii 
(Aiiifii-hot4*p  IV),  ahoul  11."M>  U.  <!.,  in  whirh  thr  sun  disk  is  dt^picied 
in  true  Mosopotaniian  stylo  as  a  rost»ll4»,  from  wliich  rays  drprnd.  The 
whole*  treatment  of  this  piis'o.  of  sculpt iin*  ditVors  from  theronvcntional 
artistir  lurthods  of  other  H|<:yptian  ep<N*hs. 

Tlir  industrial  arts  art*  r(*pn*srnti*d  hy  small  hut  ahsolutfly  authentic 
and  ('lassiti(*<l  series  of  ohjet'ts  roveriujx  '*^  vast  |H*ri<Nl  of  tinu*.  Anions 
thrs4'  a  stM'it'sof  rop|N'r  and  hronzr  implements  from  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
ahout  l*.VKl  W,  ( -.,  down  to  rtolcmair  times  otiers  anop|NU'tunity  tor  the 
iUHMirate  tt^stin;;  of  anrient  metals,  of  whirh  it  is  ho|N'd  that  a<lvantai;e 
will  Im*  taken. 

Similar  series  (»f  ^lass  and  poree1ain-^la/.e  beads  eover  the  same 
lKM'io<l.  .\  very  handsonu'  bowl  of  turquoise*  blut*poreehiiuj;la/e,  char- 
aeteristie.  of  the  ei;jliteenth  or  nineteenth  <ly nasty  (l«iriO-li*tKi  H.  ( ■.), 
deeorat<*d  with  a  lN)r<ler  of  lotus  buds  tra<*ed  in  dark  outline,  and  in 
th«*  eenter  with  a  fn*e  drawn  repres4*ntation  of  a  ;;irl  ]N>lin;;  a  Iniat  laden 
with  Ibwls — has  biH'U  mentioned  by  Mr.  Petrit*  in  one  id*  his  articles  as 
a  tine  s|KM'imen  of  industrial  art. 

The  s4»ries  of  jHitttTy  is  very  inten'stinjj.  The  |Nitsht*rds  from  Tel- 
Defenneh  and  Naukratis  are  more  than  usually  instruetive.  These  sites 
wen*  (ireek  setth*ments  fouinhNl  in  the  seventh  century  H.  (\,  an<l 
rsamnii'tichus  I.  4'stablished  at  Daphnae  the  4'amp  of  his  Ionian  and 
(*arian  niercenarv  tr4N»p.s.  Political  (*vents  narrated  bv  Ilennlotus 
clo>ed  Daphnae  to  forei;;n  tra<b*  alNiut  oiu*  century  at*t<*r  tin*  Cireek 
camp  hail  attract4*d  (ire4*k  cohtnists,  whilst  Naukratis.  on  thecontrary, 
lN*came  then  tin*  ;;reat  4*m|Hirium  of  K;;ypt.  and  indeed  acquired  the 
monoply  of  K^yptiau  conuuerce  with  tin*  M<*ditejrain*an.  The  paiiit4Ml 
vaN4*sof  <Jn*4'k  and  nii\4Ml  ibrins  re4'4iV4*r4Ml  by  Mr.  r4*tri4*  at  Daphiuie 
4Mn  th<*r4*for4'  b4*  assi;;n4*d  an  exact  4latf*  l>.  (\,  <il».%-.'»iir»,  «in4l  it  is  inter- 
esting to  tin<l  the  events4d*  th4>s4'  tnuddous  tim4*s  n*tl4'4*te4l,  as  it  W4*r4*, 
up<ui  th4*s4*  potsh4*r4ls  in  tin*  vari«)us  d4M-4irativ4*  4lesi;j:ns  lH»rrow4*d  fmni 
wiil«-Iy  4litVeri*nt  sour4'4*s,  and  in  th4*  a4laptation  <*f  whi4'h  tin*  thvek 
arti>t«i  «*stablisli4*4l  U|N)n  K;;yptian  soil  4*.\4*rcis4*il  tlH*ir  in;:enuity.  Tin* 
C4intributi(iiis  of  l'!;;;ypt  an<l4if  M4*so|iotamia,  tr4*at4*4l  sin;rly  <H' blen4l4*4l 
t4i;:t't her  anil  iil«*ali/c4l  by  tin*  (ir4*eks,  :ire  plaiidy  4lise4*rnibl4\  and  the 
handxune  put  ten  of  Naukratis  tel]>  a  similar  story  an4l  4*oinph*tes 
that  of  l>aphn:i4';  it  takes  up  tin*  threail  ami  4'arri4*s  it  «l4»wn  t4i4Mirera. 

The  x'puh'hral  S4*ri4*sis  also  well  r4'pri*s4'nt4*4l  bvs4*pulchral  amulets  am! 
M'arabs,  tine  ushabtis  of  various  p4*ri«N|s — nnimmy  wrappings  iiis4'rilN*4l 
with  4*liapter^  4if  tin*  B4Nik  of  tin*  heaii,  and  mummy-4Msi*s  an4l  4-art4»ii- 
na;:e>  n\'  4|jtferi*nt  e|NK*hs — am4»n;;  th4*s4*a  tini*  |N)rtrait-|Kinel  4»f  a  woman 
of  Koinan  tinn*s,  paint4'4l  in  i*n4*austi4'  an4i  fouial  at  Hawara.  is  still 
beaut it'ully  fresh,  nittwithstamlin;;  tin*  174NI  years  which  hav4*  4*lapsi*d 
Hinri*  it  was  buri4Nl. 

A  valuable  4*4»llo4*tion  has  lately  lN*en  pr4*s«*nt4*d  to  the  Mus(*um  by 
Mrs.  K.  \V.  Ixdiman.     It  was  «;athere4l  to;;ether  in  1858  in  the  nei^hlior* 
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Iiihh]  ot' <rlii/i'h,  S:ikkarali,  iiiiil  Kariiak,  and  iiirliidrs  nut  only  muni - 
itiiti«*il  hmiiaii  rniiaiiis,  htii  iiiitiiiiiiinl  iliis4»H  and  i*rrN*ndiI(*s.  Several 
pii'rrs  of  hn'ail  tVoin  IinhI  otlrrin;;^  niadi'  to  tin*  di'suU  a  niiiiilMTol' scar- 
abs, ni»t  oiilv  till*  ('h^ravnl  oni»s  ns4*d  hy  tlit*  K;iry]itiun?<  as  aniiili-ts  or 
scsils.  fmf  till*  ri*a1  l»iM»t1i's  wliirli  th«\v  ivvenMl  as  a  KyiulMd  iif  imiimr- 
talitv  rlir«iu;:li  TraiiNtnruiatitni. 

A  piiMT  «it*  thi*  **  |N*ti'ifi«Ml  \v(nnIs,**  near  Taint,  t'ornis  alsii  an  iiil<»rf^t' 
in;;  Iratiii't'  nt'  this  cdllrrtion,  «»t*  wlitrli,  liow(*v(*r,  the  |^Mn  isnfrsi;;nH*iit 
of  a  tint*  linif'stiiiic  has  relict*  tVoin  tin*  Sera]ia'nni  of  McniidiiH,  fn*!«li  in 
eolor  and  of  lAcflliMit  wtirkniaitsliip.  representing  K;;yptians  in  tlit*  ;u-t 
«»f  |M»lin^  a  hoaf. 

Sf'veral  ^immI  l»ron/e  statiietttrs  of  ;;inI>  ronipleti*  H'liat  is  4n*rtainly  a 
most  valiialde  4'«iiitri)mtion  to  the  K;ryptian  Depart niiMit. 

ASSYKIAN   SKrriON. 


Tlie  AN«*yiian  rfilhM'tifiii  pri'sents  a  larp*  vari«»ty  of  olijeets  r4dU*<-t«Ml 
in  th«*  valh'V  i«f  fhi*  Kuphr.tte^,  ami  i!ht*<Tratin;;  the  aneient  t*ivjliz:iti«»n 
of  the  r»ahy Ionian  and  A>syrian  dynast i«-s.  TIm*  nnndter  of  c*iiiioiforin 
tahh-ts  is  lai;:i\  and  the  inatority  nf  them  have  not  yet  Ikhmi  hnmI.  thns« 
otVeiin;;  fir'^h  snhje«ts  of  study  to  tlie  spiM'ialist  in  this  Held.  Th«» 
greater  iiunil>er  of  tht*in  appear  t(»fi«'  "ei»iitrat*t  tahh'ts/*  hut  all  df*si>rvf 
«-art*tul  ti.iii^i'i  ipti«»n,  as  «*ven  th«'se  e\ain]des  f»f  onliiniry  hiisint'ss  doe 
nnieiits  t'i«-i|iifiitly  i»tVi*r  mi*\v  nr  enrrnhnrativf  forms  whieh  help  tot*xpIuiii 
n-eoids  lit'  ;:it'atrr  import. iihi*. 

'rhi*i*\|iIoi.iiioii^  of  NitVn.  w  hirh  li:i\«'  U^-n  «*arriedon  1»v  tin*  AKsvrian 
Exploration  t'oinmi^^ion  attaiin-il  to  thr  I' iii versify,  are  n*pres<>nttil 
liy  a  larui*  n-lN'f  of  tlmt  ani-ient  sit**.  illu**iratin^  tin*  eharaeter  ami  ex- 
tent ot  th«-  i'\«  .iv.it loii^  and  tin-  appi*araii«'r  of  the  ^iirrotiiidin;;eiMintry. 
'rin*  lAti'iisivi*  i-o!h'<'tion<  oUt.iined  Ity  ili«*  laliors  of  this  eoinniisi^itnt 
ron<lurt«'d  uiidi'i  till-  i-tliriiMii  ailiniui^t  rat  loll  of  the  K«*v.  Joliii  IMVU^n 
will.  It  Is  i-\pii-(i-d.  MNiii  lie  adili'd  lo  this  portion  of  the  Milsi*iinu  whirb 
will  thi-n  ri\a!  an>  of  it*.  si'o|m-  in  tin*  Inited  States. 

lilAITIi     •  ••ii.i.illiiN. 

Thf  I  iillti  f  lull  i-f  Mawvrll  S«iih:ni'i  \  ilh'.  •sij..  to  whirh  reteren^-e  li.w 
Im'i  II  iiMili*.  iM<  irfH  ispi  i-ial  iTti-iiii'iii  IiotIi  tii>m  i)i*-  aiitiipiarv  and  tin* 
ai  ti^r.      it  I  ••':^i>:.  i.t   a  iiri:ii'>i-r  I't  a'liuli'ts  di.n^  n  tioin  all  a;:i's  and  .ill 

piiT^  I't   ?!. :  !•!    .itiij    rhiowih;.'  .iiUHoii^  h;:lit  on   the  ieIi;:ioii<«    «ir 

<«ii}H-i  ^T  It iiiii -<  -•  :it iMii  i.r H  lit  itraiiv  pi*opI«-s.  |'||i*  licM  lliU<  (MiTereti  is  .1 
^i!i  jiiiai  1'.  t\'»'.\^.\f  Mjii-.  till-  1m  la-i  III  iJiaiiMS  01  "hiekv  stone^"* 
III  lif'i^rir::  ^'  ■  N«- '  iili'^'t.  i-  i*  .'l^ii  iI'mn  i<i  thr  l.iTi-t.  *^tadia  of  Iiuiimh 
I  III'  III-.  I:  :-  titi.'ii  'i'.  -I  I  !i  jTi  (lit-  •Hial  lili- iij  iiiir  own  day  .ind  !•• 
ipi/f  t  iiiii':  r.  !•' ^* -til*  r  ?  ^  II*  I  i<!i:'  iMjHM  a!  >  tol'k  liHi':  liiiier  thi*  |H*t*u]iar 
\  .ihi«   ot  T  •     -  I  itli*  •  : ;..];. 

11-  I  "!;•  I  ■  ."11  «■.■  lu'h "  'Many  I  ii^'i .iviil  ;;i';ri'».  .wnl  !•*  iiniipii*  from  the 
l.\*  r  til  1'  'T  lia-  <Mii*  pti  nli.i:  1\  iiiti  ii'^tiii;^  fi-.ilMie  imt  I'h.il  ai'teri/INtf  IHi*^t 
know  li  ^[\  jith  I  .i:i]iiti<i.     1  ill-. ml  hoi  au*!  •-oIlrc-torUaaatran^e«lhi.<»  h] 
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ni4Mi8  ill  iiii  unlrr  flassifyiii;;:  i\\\  the  t*|HH*hs,  it'>|in*stintiu^  tlit'  qualitios 
of  ^rlyptif  exii-iitioii  l>y  what  may  bt»  UtiimmI  a  pHUiiotriral  pro^ressh)n 
roiiiiiH'nciti^  with  th(*  rudest  an<l  earliest  known  examples  of  the  w<Hrk 
of  ineisori:  the  seu1pture<l  m*arahaei  of  the  K;;yptians,  the  s«*als  and 
seal  eyliiuhTs  of  the  Baliyhniians  and  the  Assyrians,  the  exquisite  in- 
taglios and  eann»os  of  the  tirst  and  puivly  (Ireek  e|MK*h.  the  (JraM'o- 
Konian,  the  Konian,  the  Abraxas  ami  other  Gnostie  geins,  the  Chris- 
tian, the  l>y/antine,  the  deeline  in  ^emenjrravin^  and  its  de^ener«iey 
in  the  M4Hli:eval  eptN'h,  tlu'  first  Keiiaissanee,  the  subsequent  diM'line, 
ami  thialiy  the  wonderful  elass  of  f^ein  artists  who  ap|>eared  and  nour- 
ished in  th<*  v\oM*  of  tlio  eiKbteenth  eentury. 

Mr.  Soniinerville's  eoHertion  is  not  one  only  of  (*urious  t'lifrraved 
stones,  but,  lM»in;r  thus  nieth«Mlieally  arranged,  repres^Mits  the  >;ly|»tie 
branch  of  art  industry  thnui^hout  the  entire  history  of  the  worhl,  dis- 
playing; various  grades  of  eivili/ation  always  exeinplihed  by  art  eulture. 

It  contains  the  most  ptTfeet  s]KM*iim*ns  of  the  b^^tter  e|MH'lis  and  the 
;;reater  ineisori,  eharniin^  in  their  nuusterly  execution,  and  interestin;; 
from  their  beauty  and  the  siMitinient  portniyed.  It  also  to  a  lar;re  ex- 
tent repn'sents  those  p*ms  rude  in  e\4H*utioii,  coars<*  and  curious  in 
d<'si^n,  embiMlyin;:  the  grossest  superstition  of  ancient  times,  coupled 
with  a  nia8s  of  token  stones  repres<*ntiiig  sc<'nes  and  incidents  of  the 
events  of  tin*  ("hristian  epindi,  and  tliere<ui  exhibiting  the  religious 
fervor  of  the  centuries  foHowiiig  the  birth  and  acceptation  of  Christ,  and 
th«'  c(N*val  mysticisms  of  those  who  really  knew  not  in  what  they 
believed. 

It  would  not  be  {Nissilde  in  this  eonneetion  to  do  Justice  to  this  admi- 
rable <*olle4-t ion,  all  of  which  is  a<lmirably  displayed  and  <*atalogu(Ml; 
but  simie  idea  of  its  riches  may  be  lbrnie<l  fnnii  the  fact  that  it  niiin- 
Ikts  over  l.rilN)  spiN'iiMcns,  many  of  them  equally  valuable  for  their 
material  as  lor  tin*  work  which  is  u|Nm  them.  Among  these  are  5(Ni 
<freek  and  Konnin  cameos,  deftly  incised  on  <'halcnlony.  onyx,  jas|N*r, 
siirtliinyx,  agate,  alatiaster,  an<l  other  pre4*i<Mis  stones;  there  are  more 
than  M  Assyrian  and  l>abyhuiian  cylind<Ts,  with  inscriptions  in  tht* 
cliara4*teristic  cum*iform  writing:  largi*  numlHTs  iif  Persian,  Ktriisi'an, 
Sassanian,  ami  Hy/antine  gems,  with  mysterious  ligures;  gold  and 
silver  rings,  bearing  hieratic  devices;  gems  of  the  (luostics,  with  their 
(N'cult  and  sigiiiticant  devic(*s:  Abraxas  fmm  the  early  centuries  of 
Christianity,  and  relics  of  mediaeval  sii|N'rMtition  impressetl  u|Nin  objiM'ts 
of  |H'rK4>iial  adornment.  Atbhsl  to  thes<*  are  many  curious  small  idols, 
the  housi^holil  gods  <»f  various  nations,  eM|NM'ially  of  the  IIind<K)s  and 
Chines*', 

In  t»rder  that  the  public  might  hv  profited  as  much  as  possible  by 
these  interesting  colI«H*tions,  a  system  tif  aftermHin  conferences  was 
inaiiunratiMl  during  the  winter,  for  which  cards  were  distribut4*d  to 
tho>e  lN*lieve4l  to  lie  appreciative  of  such  studies.  An  informal  h*<'tiue 
was  (b'liveriNl  byoni*  ur  anothi*r  uflh'erof  the  niusiMim  and  tht*  meaning 
of  the  various  objecrt^  |Kiinted  out  in  familiar  language. 


f'lIAnKK  XXI. 

THE  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  WOMEN. 

Whni  tli«*  A«*:Hictiiy  ami  <'liaritii)>lr  ScIiiniI,  in  (hi*  Pnivimv  of  IVnn 
Nvlvaiiia,  \i:is  t'oiuiil(Ml  in  1751  hy  Franklin  nnil  otiiors,  thi^diaritablf 
SrIiiNil  riiii>istiMl  «it'  t\v«)  (Irpartincnts,  fUM*  for  iNiys  innl  tin*  nthfr  fur 
;:ir1s.  Wliilr  tlir  acailniiy  ;;rr\v  into  |]m»  <'o11i«;;4*  and  Huh  un4*n!i'anl.<* 
iiiffif  lir  rniv(*i->ity.  till-  niiitiniiiMi><Mir|Niration  strailily  nuiintainr<I  th^ 
rliai  itaMc  ^flninU  until  .Iniir  Ti,  |s77.  \vlu*n  a  judicial  opinirtii  wa> 
ii'ivrii  that  uiidiM'  th«*  ni*Mli'rn  |Mililir  st'hiMil  .systrni  then*  was  no  loni;i*r 
a  nrcfi  t'tir  thrji*  niaihti'iiaiMM*  and  that  tin*  obligations  of  the  trusts 
i'«»ii('i'rni'd  wiiiild  Im'  t'nllv  ni«*t  bv  tin' lll*«'ra1  iNdirv  of  the  triiKt4*«*.'«  in 
till*  niatt4*r  ot'  tVn*  srhnIaishipN  for  doscrviuj^  y on n^  men,  and  hy  the 
t'ii'i>  aiiuii*«NioM  ot'  vtMiii^  women  to  n-rtain  b*i'tures  in  tin*  roIIf*);f  dr* 
paitnii-iit.  in  \^1*»^  Mrs.  liliNtintield  II.  MiNiri*  |iri*s«*iit<*<i  to  tli4*  I'ni- 
MM^ity  as  a  iiiriiiorial  to  ht*i*  il(M*<*a>rd  husband  fKMHNl,  tho  i  neon  it*  of 
wliirh  Mas  til  b«'  iiM'd  to  enabh*  \vnnu*n  who  wi*r«*  or  drsirrd  to  lN*i-onir 
ti-arhi*i>.  not  r\ri'«*ilin;:  >:\  at  any  ont-  tinn*,  to  avail  tlif*nis«*lvi*!«  uf 
Niirh  riMii  N4*N  a-«  iiii;:ht  In*  ii|H>n  (o  thrin  in  tin*  rnivoraity.  At  that 
tiiiir  tlif  r«iiiiH4'  III  inii^ir  wa^  tin*  only  oni*  tbrnially  o|M*ti  to  them,  bill 
wiilMiHt  ihliniir  M^tiin  a  tVw  wrw  piMiiiittrd  to  attnnl  rertain  In-fnn*^ 
aitil  wiiik  III  -oiitf  lit*  I  111' lalNiratori(*s  without  bi'in;;  nnitrirnlat4*cl  ii<» 
i«-;:iilai  oi  <>pi*«  i.il  htinli-iits.  At  variiats  tinn's  within  tin*  hiM  fiOet-n 
\«Mi^  \iU"iiMi^  itt'ti't^  ui'ir  iiiaih-  to  srruri*  tin*  adiiiisston  of  woni«*n  !•> 
rill-  uimIi-il:!  iiinifi- rMiii<«f<  on  tin*  sann-  t'lNitiii^  as  nn*n.  and  thf*siilijr«-t 
\\.i*>  hMiii::1it  iN-hiir  tin-  riillrp*  t'a«'iill\  and  tin-  tru**t4*«*s  in  surh  a  luan 
iMi  .iN  tii  di'Mi.iiMl  r:iii-tiil  « i>n*«idi*rati*>ii  and  drriNion.  At  one  fimr 
till  i.iiiiIt\  \t\  .1  li.iii'  maiitiitv  t'avori'il  thi*  snralbMl  i*ot*«ln«*Hlii»naI 
tiit>M  nil  nf.  IniT  till-  tiii'^tri^.  till*  ultiniati*  authority,  af^er  ihi*  in<M4 
i.i'ifil  inn-.'!}!:  iTiii  -  ill  I  :i|imI  that  tti«'  uihli-i  i^r.hluate  ronrs«*.H  «^ialii 
lot  !n-  ••|>i!!i.I  [•■  ^otini*  iii.iil  I'liiliiw  niriii^  ami  i-i|iiipin«'nts  ^rn*  pro 
\p|iiit<<i    .1    ^■{•ii.tri*  iiilji.:!-.     .Iii^t  .1?   thi<«  tiim*  tin*  i|Ui*stion  took  Ji 

In  \\    {■•!i'i  f 'i:    »;i^ii  Mii-  ••p|"U  liliii-  •^•■hiTu-*!! >    ot  < 'nl.  .IoH«»ph  M.  IUmUK'II. 

«  li"  .i«l'l«  I  '  '•  ■!  T  hi'  i"l!o"A  :?i-  ji'Mi-r  to  i  In-  piovost : 

nil'  l.lKAl'.f'  >IKEff  I 

\..  \\    '    I  .      .  ,  .  .  I  ,.    \!    h 

/•  •■.         • i"      -■•     f  't  t  ■*,-■••   m 

I  ■     •       •*                                  .■:•:••■•.•■    .•• •    ?*  .•  I  .    \i-:-«lV  ••!    lVliri«vl\  Jlii«    Ibv 

■•-«-:      • !  ■     -       T^  .   1-*     . ..:  ■  .  1  ..!      Ml   !  [-»    ti'iirlli    f»U<l    \\  alDUl 

•    ■  ■     :•  ■ 'i  -'■•I  ti.i  !•  11  r; •••■*•  «•!  j  i  olleirr  for  i 
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in  niniiiM'tioii  with  Hat«l  ritiv«>rHit,v,  Hai<l  rnllo^o  t4»  lie  iiiid«*r  th<«  «1irr<-tion  uf  ii  lioanl 
ot*  MuiiA^rrn  li>  1m>  ii]>|Hiinte<l  l»y  the  Hoard  of  TniNtoort. 

1  fill  thin  iHTaiist'  I  um  <l«>sironM  of  pnmiotiiif;  thi«  hi^htT  (Hlucatiuii  «»f  wunifii,  aihI 
yi>t  i(>ro;r|ii/:t.  th«*  <litYiriilti«'H  t*4mnc4't<*4l  with  roiiipleto  coc<lii(*atioii. 
Vmirn,  truly. 

.Ins.  M.   liKNNKTT. 

N«»v«»iiihrr  1*.  tsSIi. 

Tlicso  two  |>r<iiNTtii*s,  t'sisily  coiiv^Tte*!  into  oiio  rsipiu*ioiis  hall  of 
rrsi<l('uri*,  aiv  worth  some  l^t^OOO,  and  lh<*  trustees  at  once  saw  that 
th«»re  was  an  o|>|>ortiinity  of  work  ftir  women  of  a  ehara<*ter  entirely 
within  th«»  |H)lioy  ami  resources  of  the  I'niversity.  The  Faculty  of 
IMiilos4»phy  had  by  this  time  deveh»]N'd  its  lines  of  university  as  dis- 
tin;;uishcd  from  co1h*^e  studies,  and  was  ju*(*parcd  to  offer  an  unusually 
hu'^^c  choice  of  graduate  studies  leading  to  the  dejjree  of  I><M*torof 
Philosophy.  The  obstructions  and  ditliculties  which  In'set  the  admis 
sion  of  women  to  the  undergraduate  courses  did  not  obtain  hei*e.  The 
opiHUtunities  for  und«'rgraduate  studies  idsewhere  were  (piite  ample 
for  the  hxal  d«*mand,  whih'  the  facilitie.^  and  opixu-tunities here  ottered 
wei*e  but  ranOy  attainable.  It  was  therefon*  <lecided  to  establish  a 
INist  graduate  I>epartment  for  Women,  to  l>e  opened  so  Mxm  as  eight 
fcUowsliips  should  be  open  to  students  and  sutUeient  progress  made 
in  s<*curingan  eiulowment.  In  IStHI  an  organization  was  effected  on 
a  plan  w  hirh  has  l>e«Mi  found  us^'ful  in  si'versil  other  departments  ot 
th«*  I'niversity;  that  is,  of  enlisting  in  the  work  earnest  men  and 
women  who  an*  not  4>f  the  btnly  cor|>orate,  but  to  whom  as  managers  a 
large  authority  is  dclegate<l  lor  the  practical  government  of  the  depart- 
nu*nt.  A  iMiard  of  managers  was  credited,  of  whom  w»ven  are  trustees 
of  the  I'liiversity,  one  the  dean  of  the  department,  and  eleven  women 
*»f  recogniziHl  fon*e  and  ability  who  are  deeply  inten^sted  in  the  higher 
cflucation  tif  their  8i»x.  The  provost  is,  as  always,  the  pn^sident  of 
this  boanl.  t  >n(*  of  the  umnagers.  Miss  Ida  Wood,  was  nnide  secretary, 
an<l  practically  the  executive  oflicer  of  the  department. 

\\y  ordi*r  of  the  truste^^s,  tin*  Fa4*ulty  of  Phihisiiphy  was  assignetl  to 
the  depart  m<*nt  as  its  faculty,  and  thus  the  whole  scoiM*of  |H)st  gradimte 
instruction  afforded  by  the  rniversity.  and  complete  eligibility  U^  the 
ilegrees  of  Master  tif  Arts,  Mast«»r  of  S4'icnce,  or  I>(M*torof  rhih>sophy 
wen*  thrown  o|hmi  to  the  students  of  this  de|uirtment  on  prei*i8<*ly  the 
same  terms  as  to  nu'U  in  the  Department  of  lMiihis<iphy.  To  In*  a  Ciin- 
didate  for  either  of  thes4» degrees,  the  student  must  be  a  baccalaureate 
gra«luate,  eith<*r  in  Arts,  or  Sciemv,  of  an  American  College  whom^  de- 
gn*es  are  accept «h1  by  the  I'niversity  as  equivalent  to  its  own,  or  nmst 
satisfy  a  committ<*e  of  the  faculty,  by  examination  or  otherwise,  that 
she  |N»HS4*sses  an  eipiivelent  preparation  for  the  advance«l  work  of  the 
departm(*nt.  At  least  two  years  nuist  be  H|ient  in  grailuate  studies, 
iMu*  of  which  must  be  in  n*sidenee  at  this  University,  but  the  work  is 
such  that  geiienilly  u  longer  peri<Hl  than  two  years  will  l»e  requireil  to 
prepare  for  the  examinations  in  tlinn;  8ubj«H*ts  which  arc  necessary  to 
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CHArTKK    XXII. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES/ 


Thr  hepniiiii|:H  ofthr  (Jiiivcrsity  library  diito  ba<*ktotlu^  iM'^niiiiif^n 
of  the  riiiversity  itS4*lf«  aiifl  its  p;row'tli  has  steadily  foIlow(*i|  the  iiii- 
folding  of  tlHMiistitution.  At  the  very  tirst  recorded  inei'tiiipf  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Philadelphia  Aeadeiuy  the  subject  was  intnHluetMl,  and 
shortly  thereatU'r  a  sum  of  £1(NI  was  phu*ed  at  the  dis|N>saI  of  a  eominit- 
teo,  of  which  Heiijaiuiii  Franklin  was  ehairinaii,  to  In'  expended  in  the 
pundnise  <if  *'  Latin  and  (in*ek  authors,  nuips,  dratts,  and  instruments.^ 
At  the  siime  time  a  p^neral  ap|H*al  was  issutKl  for  gitts  of  iMNtks,  which 
met  with  a  hearty  n»siM>ns4».  The  first  gifts  nvorded  are  those  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Ij^'wis  Kvans,  in  17at>.  During  tlie  following  years 
S4» vera!  further  gi*ants  for  the  library  were  ma4le  by  the  trustees,  and 
by  the  year  1774  the  library  lunl  grown  to  sut!icient  dimensions  to  war- 
rant the  faculty  in  making  a  request  of  the  trustees  for  tlu'  ap|N)int- 
ment  of  a  librarian.  It  dtN'S  not  apiH^iir,  however,  that  this  was  done 
until  1701.  The  income  of  the  library  tluriug  all  this  time  and  long 
afterwards  was  a  very  uncertain  one.  There  was  no  siiecial  endow- 
ment fund,  antl  outside  of  the  siH^eial  appro]>riation8  made  from  time  to 
time  as  the  urgent  niM^ils  4»f  the  institution  dictated,  and  git\s,  there 
was  only  the  ba<*heh)r*s  fi»e  of  l.wr.  and  the  master's  fee  of  £1  (after- 
wanls  nHiuced  tt>  l."iu.),  to  de|NMul  ui)on,  which  by  resolution  of  the  trus- 
te«»s,  in  1757,  was  set  aside  for  the  benetlt  of  the  library.  To  this  in 
17t>8  there  was  add«Ml  a  tax  of  $1,  levied  on  m<Mlical  students  for  the  use 
of  the  library.  Mention  {N'rhaps  shouhl  also  Ix*  nnule  <if  a  tine  of  \s,  im- 
|N>sed  u|Mm  truster's  absent  fnmi  the  meeting,  to  Ih'  ximhI  in  the  pur- 
chase of  *' books  and  pap<*r''  tor  scholars  in  the  Charity  Si-hmd;  but 
although  there  is  an  a4'tual  nvord  on  May  25,  1754,  of  such  a  tine 
having  Ummi  paiti,  aiul  which  was  duly  exp<*nded  in  *^  |mper,  quills,  and 
lMN)ksr  the  law  was  presumably  mon*  hon(n*<Hl  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  obs^Tvance.  In  17H4  the  library  re4*eive<l  a  noUible  gift  from  ''His 
most  Christian  Majesty*"  li^mis  XVI,  who,  at  the  instance  of  the  Compte 
DeVergenni's  and  the  Marquis  de  (Miastelux,  forwanled  to  the  Tniver- 
sitv  100  volumes  of  mis<*ellancHMis  S4*ientitie  and  litenirv  works,  for  the 


'  1  wif*h  to  ackiKiHltHlf;!'  my  iu<lrbtfdiit\HM  |<»  Mr.  (Irexi)r>  H.  K<vii^  Hhrariau  of  the 
riiiviTHii\.  who  kiii«n.\  ]»lari>il  at  niy  (li«p4wial  mof*t  of  thr  iiinteriiU  for  thin  article, 
whit  h  h«'  had  l»«cu  at  iKiiiit  to  gathiT  from  the  nn'ordu  of  thu  DoArd  of  TruHtviw. 
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inoHt  part  in  FnMu-li.  ISy  ]7d<if1ic  Ii1>rar>'  appcai-ed  to  have  fjrrowii  MuflS 
rit*iitly  to  warrant  t\\v  pri'paration  of  a  catalopii%  of  wliic*h  two  copies 
w(*r«*  or4lf*]'«'(l  to  bo  funiisluMl,  one  tor  the  fanilty  and  students,  and  the 
otlirr  to  1»e  kept  by  tin*  s<*cn*tary  of  tlie  ]N>anl.  If  we  add  that  in 
I7SS  Frant'is  <ilad\^in,  esq.,  ivsidinu  in  the  East  Indies,  ])reseiil«H|  to 
fhe  library  its  first  vohunes  on  Oriental  literature  and  philohi|;y.  wt* 
shall  Inive  exhausteil  the  areonnt  of  the  very  hundde  iN^junnuiu^s  of  the 
University's  rollert ii»ns. 

Till*  seeiind  periiNl  in  the  history  i»f  the  library  lN*;nns  with  thi*  yrar 
171M  when  the  anial;:aniatinn  of  tin*  <'«»1le;:e  with  the  I'liiversity  (ivr 
i;ani/.ed  in  177!))  t(N»k  phiee.  Tin*  new  institution  sinui  tiNik  advantaire 
of  the  State  patr(»na;:e  under  MJiirh  it  wasplaeed  to  |N*tition  the  h■|ri^ 
hitun*  iMian  apprupriation  tiM'tilarpMlo-  **  library  and  thephihmophieal 
apparatus.**  In  I7!tL*  an  aildresN  t«i  that  etl'eet  was  presi*nt<Hl  t«i  the 
houM*  of  repr«->eiitative^  who  leferreil  if  toa  '*  ^rand eoiuinitt<^  **  with 
whifh  artion  tin*  nie.i>nre  i<  lost  si;:lit  t»f,  s«»  tar  as  the  University  is 
eoih'erned,  and  .iud;:in;;  fioiii  the  faet  that  in  IS4M>  the  tnistees  made 
an  appropriatjnii  «>f  >^tMNi  t'ur  the  libtary.  it  wnuhl  s<*4*in  that  tlie  ho|ie 
«»f  n-ceivin;;  State  aii]  uas  abandoned. 

In  IMl.  under  tin-  mw  iul«*s  and  statutes,  %\hirh  an*  an  indii*ati«ih 
of  the  rnivi-iHit\'s  steady  i;routh,  provisi«in  was  made  unioni;  the 
staiidin;:  rontniiiteeN  tor  a  library  roiiiiiiittf**  of  two,  to  whom  wan 
intru*«frd  aN<i  tin*  philoMiphiral  apparatus  of  the  institution.  The 
nunilN*r  wa^  >iibNi-t|iiiiiiIy  'in  l^lSi  inereasi'd  to  thrt*e.  but  there  ia  an 
alniti>t  i-nn>tanr  \.i«  ill.ition  bi-tufen  thr«'«*  and  four  nieinlHM's  until  in 
l.H.V».  it  wan,  b>  ir>iilulioii,  ii\iM|  at  live.  A  tVw  years  later  the  Fui- 
\ei*»it>  riiiivid  b\  iMMpif^t  the  bnok>  of  I>r.  Mrllowell  (pmvost 
fnini  l>^(7  fti  l^lUi.  ami  an  Mnpiutant  >t«*p  in  ad^ann*  was  taken  in  iKiTj 
\^lit-n,  in  additiiiU  tot  In*  t'uith«-r  appropriatiniis  tbr  tin*  pun*baseof  iNNtk-n 
an«l  a|»]»aiatu*^.  it  \ia^  di'«-iili-d  h«'riMt'f«-r  tn  ::rant  suili  anninil  aiiiouiit.H 
as  till-  tiir:iU  ••!  thf  l'iiivfi>ity  iii.i\  wari.iiit  inr  enlar;;iit;;  the  !il»niry. 
Thrlibiaiy  rfiiniiiiltir  wa^  aN^i  iii^ti  Uiti'd  to  a^Iupt  >UelMneasiires  as 
they  ili-eni<  •!  «-\pi-di«'nt  tn  iii\  iii-  ainl  fiu-oiira^i*  dniiatiims  ofbooka,  and 
at  tin-  >.inM-  Tirnr  iiiiti.it««i>  ai'timi  was  t.iken  l«Hikiii;:  t<i  tin*  putdioatitin 
ot' a  <  .ii.i|i»jiii'.  Si\t  ul  M-ai  ^,  IhiMtvri,  ]ia*«>«-d  bi-fnrr  the  pri*j«-et  wa* 
eai  I  h  <l  ••)l^  .iii<l  It  V  .!»  ifi't  ii>>til  I  ^'J'Mli.it  tlif  «  ataln;^ni'.  ]iri*pare«l  under 
tin-  dni-<-i iii'i  "I  S.  I'l  ?«•!  I hi|.<i;ii  I'.iM.  a  iin-nilM-i  mI  tin*  library  eoniniilt«*<*, 
uitli  ili*-  -iiil  ••(  ■>  "hMi-i.'  I  L'*  Milt- irun."  \\liii'«f  ii.iMif  diH'<  n«it  ap|NMi  i>ii 
thf  It  1 1>' tl-.  .ir  !•  iii::]i  .ippi* m  •!.  Mf  .iiiw  liili-.  tin*  iiiiinb«*r  nf  IxNik^  IumI 
iiHii.i'«*d  ■*-•  I'!:!',  tli!iHi::li  ]inr«-lr.i*>*-»  ii-.:ii!.ii  |\  iM.idi*  a'»  wi-U  a*«  thrtiu^h 
d'*ii.iri'tii-.  r}|.ii  v,ii  I'lil^ih::  TiiiMi  llie  ^T.i?i-iiM-:it.  \Oiii  h  x^a^  apparently  re 
i:.iiili  il  .1^  -ii:ii- A  )i  it  4  \Ti.ii>ii|iii.ii  v.  f  li.it  Ul  I^JI  lo.'i  \iiliiiii«'<%  had  VH***n 
atlih  il  t'>  r  l.f  .)(.  K  t  ..  Till-  i:rii\\  I )i  wiiiilii  )>•■  ii-;:.iiili'it  a-*  alnii>'*t  painfull^ 
^jiiw  .t'  rliipii  I  lit  fiiiii'.  N'lt.iMi- annMii:  thf  ijiiiiatiiiii'*  at  tin**  |i«*i:iNi 
^la^  .1  i  ••iiipii-lf  -*  I  !•!  W  ail«  >  Si.ite  l'a|H-i>^  tioui  the  ]>«'partnn*nt  ••! 
Stale. 
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site's  till*  ]ii<tori«Ml  liori/oii  «ir  wliirh  was  riiiitiiHul  within  ii:iru»w  liniits, 
till*  4*iti«*<  wliiiNf  mills  th«*M*  iiiniiiidsiiiflo.*^*  having thnm^li  s«>iiii-  |M»ljti- 
t'lil  oMitlicrarciili'iit.  Mirli  asiNTiir  in  tin*  annals nt* every  nation,  s|iriin^ 
into  ini]HMt.ini-«*  at  a  ;;ivi'n  tinir.  ami  tlicn,  aOrr  a  renttiry  ur  iiiun*,  the 
faus4*  «it' their  th'Titi«His  iinisjN'rity  iN'iii;;  r«*inoV(H|,  having  sunk  l»a<-k 
onee  ninie  into  romparafive  o1»M'nrity. 

Till*  oliii-i-T^  olitained  tVtmi  sui-li  sites  an*  invaliiahh*  as  s|ie<*imeiiH  of 
the  state  t>t'  enltnn*  rt*a(-|ii«}  at  a  ;;iven  peri<NK  and  materially  help  t«i 
«letin«*  with  aecHrary  tin*  >tai;es  tliron;:h  uhicJi  the  arts  anil  indiistrie**, 
inil«*e«l  rviii  tii«*  ta>liions.  pa^MMl  in  th«'  ronrse  ot'  niilliMiiunis. 

A  i-ol]e«*iinn  >n«*h  asth.it  now  in  tin*  K;:y|itian  l>e|»artnient  of  the  mil 
seninot'  tin-  rni\ri>it\  «if  l*i'nns\  I\  aiiia  niav  thiMefon*  In*  ronsidered,  an 
far  ;i<  it  u«m's.  t>  iijimI  ol'  \\  hat  a  nin^ienin  shonhl  In*  it'  intended,  as  this  is, 
torrtlih-ational  ]Hii)M»MV'^.  and  ti>  ilhi^trati*  the  stndiesof  an'lueido|;y  and 
i*tliimIo;^y. 

Anions  tlir  inoie  ^tiikin;;  nnmhers  ot*  tin*  i-olhN'tion  aro  our  granite 
slal»«^.  (»nre  part  of'  ilir  wall  o|'  the  ^ifat  hall  ol'  festivals,  whieh  was* 
aiMi-il  l»v  Kin;:  O^oikmi  ||  to  ilii>  Teinplr  of  Tinhastis.  Imilt  h^'  his  pre 
di*i-«'«*siti,  O^iitkiiii  I.  Ml  iionor  of  I  he  eponynioii<<  deity  of  the  phiee.  the 
r.ii  JH-.idi-d  lia'^t  all.  !MM»  |;.  t'  .  Oii  t  Im'm' nias'<ij\  e  hhx'ks  tif  svenile  art* 
ri-pM'M'iit«-d,  i-.iiM'il  in  iiita;:lii»,  siM-tionsof  a  ;:reat  reli;:ions  pnM*essioii 
oiLMiii/i-d  in  ecli'hration  of  a  THi-vi-ars*  festival  ot' Amen,  whieh  fidl  ill 
the  t\vi-iit\  ^i-iiiiid  vear  ot  this  rei;;ii. 

'Ihi-^ii*  and  (ill*  eompanioii  MiN-ks.  iii»wdiMrihnte4l  in  various  nius4*iiiiiM 
ot  l!iiiop«' ami  Anirrira,  lia\i-  iMM-oine  I'.iinons  throii;:htHit  the  hMriie«| 
Will  Id.  owniu  not  onl\  to  tin-  )i::)it  thrown  u|Nin  |Niintsid'«'onteiii|Nir.iry 
hi^tiiiv  li\  thf-  iii^f-nptioii<>  uf  the  ;;ii*at  t«'mple  of  whieh  th«*y  fornieil  a 
p  II T.  liiii  aJNii  li\  tni*  pi  iM-iirr  in  tin*  priK-«'<«*«ioii  of  thr«'e«luarf  ehiefkaiie* 
w.ilkiM^:  Ml  ih«'  lihf.  i-ai-h  of  \\  liitin  liiihN  a  <tallid'roniniaiiil  in  his  haiitl. 
ami  wl.o:iii-  iiitiiidMrtil  )iy  llvryptiaii  intiTpr«*ti-rs  a**  ••rliii'f'?*.'*  This 
iiir«  ii*>tiii::  ''i'"  ^  I"  •!(  ill''  niiiofiiiii  of  tli«*  rnivi-rNity  of  reniisylvania, 
-i<«  Will  .I'H  ••I'l-  -:\iiit:  .1  pot  1 1. lit  «if  Kiiiu'  <^'^>rk«»n  liiinM'If.  and  another 
itpii-«i  iiiii  .:  iiii-  L'od^  Ariiiii  and  Shn  in  ImiIiI.  rlear  iiita^lio. 

i  ii'Mi    lll.iliiiM     Mvi'ltrh   dviia^iy.   at t    l'.'iIN)    I*..  ('.    is  a   very    line 

^^t.itiii- III  .1  «•  I 'Im  ,  .iinl  .1  iiiMiilif-i  ol  f'l  .i::im-iiT<  iif  paintrd  iMiM-Htoiie  has 

!•  I.i-t^  ol  I   ^.,i.:-jTi-  -'  Mf  k;i!.i:i«lr:p.  t'li'lM  I  hi*  «>hl  tin'  of  t  hr  I'niiee>S  NofiT 
.\:;iii.  .1.1  .^l.ri  1  ••!  I\  •  ;:   I   -•  !:•-•  :i  II. 

ill  -'  .il«  '  •  '  •■!  ;.-^:  I  \ .  ii-«'.\  I '.  I  I.  Mji-  MiMxj  iiiTi'ii'Nf  lilt;  ofthi'laipir 
rrfMi'iii  :  '  >•  !'•  7  ••  i  <  i  -''im'  ri.i^'ah  iit^  tiiiiii  <  iiiinli.  w  hii-li  I'lirni'^h  :i 
-.;.(..    ,1 'I  ..t    I      .  :-'  >:'    ■••-■. in!'*    tIm    i  lid  'it    I  In*  i-i::iiti  I'l't  li  il\  lia.^t  \  ; 

.    .   .  .J  ,        ^   '    »    .'»  '   ■"!       !.'  :      \-:.T:'    iirlitmii-*    *-hi»wn    hy  tin-  Tell    id 

\!.     .'Ik*    '...-■■  ■ I.  -■ '.i!!:.!  *r  :ii  l!-\pl.     Tin- hi^toi iral    f.iel 

It.  I     •   .  .1     i.-.i'i      ••  •!    '•\    I  •   I'iri.l   i\.im:ii.it  loll    ttf  tIu'm*   pNH'i'* : 

n   .    i      .  .     •-     •'•!.•  ......*,  ir.  .i    i,  '..iM.  mh  hiri-t  Tui.d  "^tyle.  anil 

I  I       ...  .■  1         .  •  ;  .!    ■     T'li  •     I  .:\].:i.iii  .lit.      riti-   head    Ii.^.h 

//.'/.     •  •   I  *'.■..     i'     .  •;!>>•'  \'  I. :  :•  >il  It  nil  :ili>>ii  i*\  ^ll .  rrtrie  in  mhui* 
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of  bis  piihlisluNl  jMirh»s  on  thi»  suhjo4*t  of  liis  work.  Tho  otiMT  iiionii 
inriit  is  a  fra;;iiuint  (»f  a  limestono  has  ivliof  of  the  tiiiio  of  KhunaU'ii 
(Aiiii*iihotvp  IV),  ahout  II^j^J  B.  <).,  in  whlrh  th«»  sun  disk  is  drpiriiMl 
in  true  M('so|N>taniian  styk>  as  a  rosett**,  from  which  rays  <h*]M'n<l.  The 
whoh*  tnsitnient  of  this  piece  of  sculpt  urr  (litters  from  the  conventional 
artistic  nicthf»(ls  of  other  K;;:yptian  ep<N'hs. 

The  industrial  arts  arc  rt^prcsentcd  hy  small  hut  absolutely  authentic 
and  classiti(*<l  seri«*s  of  objects  coverin^c  i(  y:(^t<  |H*ri()<l  of  tinu*.  Am(»n;; 
these  a  seriesof  cop|N*r  and  hron/e  implenn'nts  fnmi  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
about  'J.'MN^  \\,  (\,  down  to  IMoleniaic  tinu's  otfers  an  opiNirtunity  tor  the 
a<*curate  testin;;  of  anch'Ut  metals,  of  whi^'h  it  is  ho|HMl  that  advantage 
will  be  tak(*n. 

Similar  series  of  ^lass  an^l  porcelain-^la/e  lM»ads  cover  the  same 
|»oriod.  A  very  handsonn*  bowl  of  turquoise  blue  poiv(^lain-;;laze,  char- 
a^'teristic  of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  dynasty  (lt»."i(>-li*(Ki  B.  (-.), 
d«'coratetl  with  a  iNinler  i»f  lotus-buds  traced  in  dark  (uitline,  and  in 
tin*  center  with  a  fn*e drawn  representation  of  a  ;;irl  polin;r  ^  boat  laden 
with  tbwls — has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  I*(*trie  in  on«^  of  his  articles  as 
a  tine  specimen  of  industrial  art. 

The  seri«»s  f»f  |M»tt4Ty  is  very  inttTcstin^.  The  ]N>tsherds  from  Tel- 
Defeniich  and  Naiikratis  are  nuuv  than  usually  instructive.  Th«>s<Nsites 
wer«*  trreek  s(*ttlements  tViunded  in  the  s<'V(*nth  c«'iitury  U.  (\,  and 
iVammetichus  i.  ^established  at  l>a]dinae  tin*  camp  of  his  liuiian  and 
Carian  mercenary  triNips.  i*olitical  ev<*nts  narrated  by  Herodotus 
ch>s«*d  Daphnae  to  forei;rn  trade  alNiut  4Uie  century  after  the  (ir<*(*k 
camp  had  attr.icted  (ireek  colonists,  whilst  Naukratis,  on  thecontrary, 
iNM'ame  then  th«*  ;j:reat  em|N»rinm  of  Kifypt.  aud  indeiMl  acipiired  the 
monoply  of  K;;yptiaii  connnerce  with  th«'  .Meditej-nnu'an.  The  painted 
vases  of  (ln*ek  and  mi\e4l  tbrms  recovcreil  by  Mr.  Tetrii'  at  Daphiuie 
cau  thi*refore  be  a'«si;'nnl  an  exact  date  15.  <\,  IJtl.V-.'itM,  and  it  is  inter- 
estin;:  to  tiud  the  evi»nlsof  those  trouldous  times  retht'l*'!!,  as  it  w«»re, 
upon  thes«*  |Nitsherds  in  the  various  deciu'ative  desi;;ns  borrow«M]  fn»m 
widely  ilitVerent  soun*es,  and  in  the  adaptation  f»f  which  tin*  (ireek 
artists  estaldishi'tl  n|N»n  K;;yptiaii  soil  e\«*rcis(Ml  their  in;;«Mniity.  The 
miitributions  of  lC;irypt  and  of  Mesiipotainia,  treated  sin;r]y  or  ld«'nded 
to^«*therand  idisdi/ed  by  tin*  ftn-eks.  ar«*  plainly  disceruibh',  and  the 
hanilsome  |Nitt(M-y  f»f  Naukratis  tells  a  >imilar  story  and  ciunph'tes 
that  i»f  l>aphn:i(*:  if  takes  up  tin*  thread  and  carritvs  it  down  toourera. 

The  se]iulchral  s«'riesis  also  well  rt*pn*sentiMl  bys<*pul(*hralanniletsand 
s4*arabN.  tlm*  ushabtis  of  various  periiNls — mummy  wrappin;;s  ins^-rilxHl 
with  chapti*r*i  of  the  B(N)k  of  (Im*  Head,  and  mummy -cas«'s  and  carton- 
na;;es  nf  ditlerent  e|NN'hs — amon;^  thes«*a  tine  ]Nirtrait-panel  of  a  wnniau 
of  Koman  tinn*s,  painted  in  encaustir  and  found  at  Hawara,  is  still 
iNMUtifully  fresh.  notwithstandin«;  tla*  ITtN)  years  which  have  elapMnl 
Binc«*  it  was  buritMl. 

A  valuable  colle4*tion  has  lately  In 'en   pr(*sent4sl   to  the  Mun^^vww  Vn^ 
Mrs.  K.  W.  Ixdiuuin.     It  wa>  ^fathered  luiie\\ivx  '\\\\^*%\\\>X\v  w\>g^'^^^'^" 
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IhnhI  f»r  filii/.i'lu  S:ikkarali,  ami  Kariiak,  ami  iiirliiilcs  not  nnly  miiiD- 
iiiitird  liiiiiiaii  rciiiaiiis,  but  iiiiiiiiiiiit'<l  il)is«'S  ami  rnN*«Mlili»s.  S«*v4Tal 
|ii<^i's  of  I»n*a4l  tVnin  I'innI  ntVrriii;:*^  iiuhIi*  to  tlu*  (li*a<l,  a  iiiiiiihtT  ctl'sc^ar- 
alis,  n«ft  only  tin*  i-nj^ravfil  i»!hvs  nst^l  hy  tlio  K;ry]»tians  as  uiiiiilrtH  nr 
MM  Is,  iMit  till*  i'imI  lM^*tlfs  \vlii«'li  they  n*v<'r(Nl  as  a  KynilMil  of  iniiiior- 
talit>  tlirf»ii;;li  tran>torniatiiin. 

A  |»i«T«*  of  fin*  "  |M»trilh»iI  wimmIs,"  near  t'airo,  tornis  als4i  an  intiMtist 
in^  tratnrt'  nt'  this  i*i»||(M*tinn,  nt*  wliirli,  hfi\v«*vrr,  tin*  livni  is  a  fra;;iiii«nt 
of  a  tUH'  linii'Ntnin'  Ita*^  ri'lict'  from  tin*  Srrapa-iini  of  Mrnipliis,  fn^^li  in 
color  anil  f»f  rxfi-jlrnt  \\'orknianslii)>,  rr|)n*.s(*ntiii^  K^yptians  in  tlit*  su*t 
of  |N»lin^  a  liiKif. 

Srv<'ral  *^ntH\  l>ron/r  >tatnrtli'>  of  ^fiNl.s  ri>niph*t«*  what  i^  (tTtiMiily  a 
most  valinililc  f'i»iitrilMitliin  to  tlir  K;;yptian  iK'partniiMit. 

ASSYKIAN   SKrnoN. 

Tin-  A-^^vrian  i-iil]f*rtion  pirM-nt^i  a  l.ir^i*  variety  of  olijr4't>  ro|U*t*t«Hl 
in  IIm'  \alli*y  Dftln-  I-Ji]ilii.iti*>,  aiMJ  illn*itr.itin;;  tin*  ain'irnt  (*ivili/ation 
of  tin*  lialivlonian  ami  ANS\riaii  ilvnaMii'^.     Tin*  numlMT  of  cnnoifomi 

■  •  ■ 

talilfts  i>  Jai;:*'.  ami  fin*  niaioiily  f»f  tln*ni  have  m»t  y«-t  Ik-4M1  ri*ad.  tliii?« 
otVriin^  fii'^li  snhiri-ts  of  >tn«Iy  to  tlir  s]MM<iali>t  in  this  ticUI.  The 
;;risit«'i  iitiinlMT  of  tliriii  appear  to  1m*  "rontract  taMi'ts.*'  lint  all(l«*s«*rvi* 
f'ari*fiil  ti.iiiHi-i  iptiiin.  a^  4*Vfn  tln'^c  i-xaMipli's  of  onljnary  Ini^iness  iIin* 
tinn*nis  t'i«'i|in  iif  ly  i»tlfr  ni*\v  oi  fiirriilMii-:ifi\-«*  t'liniis  wliirli  help  to  explain 
itTiinN  «»f  ;:ii'ati-r  ini]Hirtan«'f. 

Tliei'\ii|iii.iiiiiii^  of  Niilii .  w  liii-li  lia\  I'  iNM'n  I'airied  on  )»v  the  Ansvrian 
l*!\pl«ii;iiiiin  < '••iiiThi'^siiiii  :itiai  in-il  to  lln*  Tniversity.  are  n*pres4Mit«il 
hy  a  l.iri:!'  nliif  nf  thiil  an<'ii-nf  siti-,  illii>tiatin;;  the  rharaet4-r  ami  ex- 
tent ot  till- f*\<  .t\  .in*Mi!4  ami  tin-  app«'aram  <*  <if  tin* '>ni'riMinilin;;eiiniitry. 
Tin-  exti'n^ivf  i  ulli'i-tiiiii**  «»li(.iim'«I  liy  tin*  laI»oi<«  of  this  eoniniission  as 
roiii|ut-t«-i|  umli'i  till'  iMii-ifnr  :iilMiiiii«tration  nf  tin*  iCev.  John  IMVtens 
will.  It  i>  fNpi-riiii,  MNin  hr  ailih'il  t'l  ilijs  pitriioii  of  the  MnM'iini,  u'liiili 
will  llii-n  liv.il  .luy  **\"i\<  -<rn\H'  in  tin*  I'niteil  Stat«*>. 

lit.YIM  H     •  "I  l.l.ri  IiiN. 

rirr  «  ••llti  Tiiiii  lit"  ^l.l\Wl•lI  S'iM»:ni*i  \  illi'.  i-sn..  tn  whjeh  referi'nie  Ii.ia 
iM't-it  III  till'.  iri«  I  :!->  I -.pi  i-mI  itTi-iiti'iii  IhitIi  tiiifii  f  lif  .intiipiary  ami  lln* 
.III!-*?.  It  •  KhNi^r ^  ..;  .1  jrii'ii'i*  I  ••!  .iMHiIcT^  ilia\\  II  tiiiiii  all  a;:4"«  ami  all 
]>iir«  I'l   :iiuii;|i|   .I'ni   r)riii\\i;i.'  .iiUiI'hin  l:;:hr  nn   tin*  ieii;:ion'«   or 

•*ri)Hi  ^f  If  III  i  -  -I  !i!  iMiiii*  ■*  III  iM.iliX  |n*iipli"».  rio'  fii'M  t  Im*'  i*nt«TeiI  1^  .1 
^I'ljul.ii I'.  i\?i"!*:\i*  Mill-,  till"  1h  l.t-i  j;i  ilLi!!!!**  m  "ini'kv  >t«ine'*'' 
Jm  l'ii:_iii«'  T'l  •  i:i' •  i'!ii-^f.  i^  r  .'I-ii  liiii^  Til  !ii«' I.iTi-t. '•tailia  lit  hnni.in 
I  ii:?  ill-.  I::*  ii»'.m«  Ms  ^ii  !i  in  i'h  ••.  h]  hli- niHsir  o\\  n  il.i.x  ainl  !•• 
1}  i!*i-  I  tin;!:  i:   :••  -••.-l«    i*  -  •••  ■«':!:•  rMi»": .»!  \   tulk  I-in-;   In  net'  tin-  )H«t*iiIi.ir 

\  .i;  :i    III  r  !   :  -  I  ..li-  ■  •  i.-l;. 

1 1,  -  I  •■  !•  •  ?  ■'I  n-.  |ii«ii  %  ?ri.iii\  I  ii.':  .i\  i-il  ;;»'Mi'».  .iiiil  i>  iiiippn*  foMn  the 
/.I'  rrli,'  'f  li.i".  ii!n' jitinl-..ii\\  \nli  \i'-^\'\-;.\V.vUiii- ni»l  rlr.ii.ti-teri/inj»  nni-»l 
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moiis  ill  ;in  «inlt*i*  rlassifyin;;  'M  i\\v  r|HR*lis,  u^prrsentiii^c  t\w  f(iia1ities 
of  ;:ly|)tir  i»x<*i*ntii)n  l>y  what  may  bo  UtiiumI  si  ;;:i^>uu*tri('al  pro^jciessiou 
roiiiiiieii4*iii);  with  th4*  riulost  and  earliest  known  examples  of  the  work 
of  ineisori:  the  seiilptunMl  scrarahaei  of  the  K^yptians,  the  seals  and 
seal  eyiinders  of  tht*  l^ahyloniaus  and  the  Assyrians,  the  exquisite  in- 
ta^li<KS  and  eanieos  of  the  tirst  and  puivly  (ireek  e|>oeh,  the  (JraM-o- 
Uonnin,  the  K«>man,  the  Abraxas  and  other  Unostie  geins,  the  Chris- 
tian, the  Ky/antine,  the  deeline  in  |X<'ti>-^'iiJ?i*i)'Vin^  and  its  de^^eneraey 
in  the  Media'Vid  e|HN'h,  the  tii*Ht  Keiiaissanee,  the  subsequent  deeline, 
and  tinally  the  wonderful  ehiss  of  ^em  artists  who  apiK^annl  and  flour- 
ished in  the  close  of  the  ei^bteiMith  eentury. 

Mr.  Sonunervillf's  roll«M*tion  is  not  one  only  of  eurious  <«nixraved 
stones,  but,  bein;;  thus  metluNlieally  arran;;ed,  repres<*nts  the  |;lyptie 
branch  of  art  in<bistry  throu^^hout  the  entire  history  of  the  world,  dis- 
playing; various  ;;rades  (»f  eivili/.ation  always  exeniplitied  by  art  culture. 

It  contains  the  most  perfect  spe<'ini«*ns  of  the  b^^tt^fr  e|NH'hs  and  the 
;;reater  incis«>ri,  charming;  in  their  niast<*rly  executiiui,  an<l  int(M\>stinK 
fnmi  their  b«suity  and  the  sentiment  portrayed.  It  also  to  a  ]ar;;e  ex- 
tent n'presiMits  those  ^ems  rude  in  e\<H'Ution,  coars<'  and  curious  in 
d«'sii;n,  embiNiyin^  the  grossest  superstititm  of  ancient  times,  couphMl 
with  a  nuias  of  token  stones  repres4*ntin^  scenes  and  incidents  of  the 
events  of  tin*  riiristian  epmdi,  and  thereon  exhibiting:  the  reli;:ious 
fervor  of  the  centuries  fblhiwini;;  the  birth  and  acceptation  i»f  Christ,  and 
the  4MK*val  mysticisms  of  those  wh(»  really  knew  not  in  what  they 
believed. 

It  w<m]d  not  be  (Nissible  in  this  eonin^ction  to  do  justice  to  this  admi 
rabic  coUe4*ti(»n,  all  «>f  wlii<*h  is  admirably  displayed  and  cataK»pi<Ml; 
but  sonu*  idea  of  its  riches  may  be  fbrnuMl  from  the  fact  that  it  num- 
Ikts  over  l,.%tN)  specinu'us,  many  of  them  eipuilly  valuable  tor  their 
material  as  for  the  work  which  is  u|h»u  them.  Amonj;  tlu*se  are  5(NI 
<  I  reek  and  Koman  cameos,  deftly  incisisl  on  chalct^huiy,  onyx,  jas]N*r, 
sanlonyx,  a^ate,  alat>aster,  and  other  previous  stones;  there  are  iu<»re 
than  'if^  Assyrian  and  ]>abyh>nian  cylinders,  with  ins4*riptions  in  the 
characteristic  cuneifnrm  writing;  larf^e  numbers  of  Persian,  Ktruscan, 
Sassjinian,  and  Hy/antint*  ^ems,  with  mysterious  fipires;  ^dd  and 
silver  rin;:s,  bearing:  hieratic  devices:  gems  of  the  Gnostics,  with  their 
o«*cult  and  si;:nith*ant  devi^-es;  Abraxas  from  the  early  centuries  of 
<'liristianity,  ami  relics  of  m<Miia*val  su|N>rNtition  impn*sse<l  uimui  objects 
of  |M*rsonal  ailornment.  Add<*d  to  these*  are  many  curious  small  idols, 
the  household  gods  nf  various  nations,  e8|N.vially  of  the  IIind<K)s  and 
Chinese. 

In  finler  that  the  public  might  In*  profited  as  much  as  possible  by 
fliesi*  interesting  colliM'tions.  a  system  of  anerniHUi  conferences  was 
inauguratisl  during  the  winter,  for  whieli  cards  were  distributcil  to 
those  lN'lieve«l  to  In*  appreciative  of  such  studies.  An  informal  h*ctuie 
was  delivernl  byom*  or  anoth«T  oflicer  of  the  mus4*iiu\  vv\\skv\\v  xw\v*^\\\>x<^ 
of  the  vsiriouH  objeetri  jNiint4*d  tmt  iu  famiVvar  Wxvlvva^v. 


C'HAITKR  XXI. 

THE  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  WOMEN. 

Wlini  tli«*  A('»<l(*iiiy  iiiid  niai'ita)>U*  School,  in  t ho  Pniviiu-i^  of  IVnn- 
Kylvaiiia,  was  fouiHliMl  in  1751  hy  Franklin  and  otlicTs,  t lit*  Charitable 
S«*h(N>l  (MiiisisttMl  of  two  (U*|>artnu*nt^,  ono  for  Ixiys  and  the  otlu*r  fur 
^irls.  Wliili*  tin*  a<*ad<*iiiy  ^n'w  into  flit*  <Nille|X('  i>i><l  tliiK  anerwardx« 
into  tin*  riiiv<*rsity.  tlu*  rontinnons  (*or|N>ration  Ht4*adi]y  nniintained  the 
4*1iarital>U'  scIkniIs  nntil  .Iuih*  ">,  1^77,  whm  a  jndirial  opinion  wa» 
^ivni  that  nnd«*r  thi'  ni(Nl«*rn  publir  .s4*h(Nil  HyMtiMii  there  wan  no  lonf^er 
a  nee^l  tor  thiMr  niaiiitenanee  ami  that  the  ohlif^atimiH  of  the  tniAtA 
eoiirennMl  would  h«*  tally  nirt  hy  the  libenil  |N>liey  of  the  tniKt4Ht»  in 
tlie  matter  of  Irn*  sehol;irshi|»s  for  deserving;  yon n^  men,  and  by  the 
IVts>  admission  of  yonii;;  women  t4»  i-ertain  leetureH  in  the  eolleiri*  de- 
paitmrnt.  In  1H7!I  Mrs.  HhNuntlehl  II.  .McNire  pre^M'nt4•<i  to  the  Tni- 
v«M'sity  as  a  memorial  to  ht*r  dt'ecasi^il  hnslmnd  #ltMNN),  the  inc*iiiiie  «»f 
whirh  was  to  In*  nstnl  to  enabh*  wi»iiien  who  wi*re  or  deKin*d  t4i  lM*<Hmie 
t«-a4'hiTs,  not  exr«MMlin^  >i.\  at  anyone  time,  to  avail  themMtdves  of 
sneh  (*oins4*>  ax  mi;:ht  1h*  n\H'U  to  them  in  the  rniversity.  At  that 
tiitif  tht*  roiirst*  in  miiNir  was  the  only  on«*  formally  o|N*n  to  them«  but 
without  d«*tinite  \vstrm  a  few  were  ]HTmitt<-4l  to  attend  rerUiin  leetiireA 
and  woik  in  >oiu«*  of  tin*  lal)«»nitories  witlnait  Inin^  matrienlat<*<l  a» 
n*;:ular  f»r  spnial  Mmh'nts.  At  various  tini<*s  within  the  huit  tin4t*n 
\ear>  vi^miMiN  rtl'orts  wrn*  made  to  sei'un*  the  adniiHtsion  of  women  to 
the  und«*r;;i:idu:it«*  roiir**es  on  tli<*  same  fiNitin;;  as  men,  and  tlieiiiihjert 
wa<*  lu'iiut^lit  lH*foM*  tilt*  «'olh*i:e  family  and  tin*  tnist4*4*s  in  sueh  a  maii- 
iifi  a>  to  di-mund  carffnl  ronMderuti<»n  and  d«*eision.  At  one  time 
tlM-  tarultv  li\  a  liart*  maioritv  favorcNl  the  M>-ealliH|  e4»p<liieatioiial 
iiii»v«*mfiir.  Init  tlif  trust«'«"^.  tlo*  ultimate  authority.  aHer  the  inoHt 
liitctiil  riiii^iil«i.iri«iii  lirriiliHl  that  till*  nnil4*r;:railiiate  mursi'H  eonhl 
iiiit  )m*  ii|i«-iii«I  t<*  u ••1111*11  Miitil  i*ndo\\nH-nt^  aiitl  4*4|iiipui4*ntH  w<*re  pr^i 
M«li-il  t«ir  a  >•  p.ii.iti*  (-it!li*::«'.  'lu^t  at  thin  tinn-  tli«*  «(U4*stion  t4w*k  a 
\u'\\  toiiii  tliiiKpjh  th«'  •»p)N»rtiifii*  uf*n«*ro<*itv  «»f  <*ol.  .l«iM*pli  M.  IliMinett, 
\i|i«>  a«idi«-^>t  t|  till*  t«»ll*»uiii;^  l«*tti*r  t<»  III*'  pii»v«»st: 

111*.*  (•IHAlCI*  MIlKri 

'I..  \\  II 1 1  oil  II  f  I..  M    i»  . 

I'r  t*    f^t    /  HI- <  r*i.'v  "^    /•»  n  I.  •*'»  •!»••<• 

I>i«i    ^11       M  •:•■•'.  tto;!  »!•■*••  t>  •   frii«f ?  ttif  I  i.:\«*tiiilv  <•!    iVnniftvU  aiiiA   Ibr 

»  • 

I  \"  ■    -  .    ]>r>'i*' r'  «■«  lift    'h«-   •••'ttht-.i*t    titfttr   «•!'    I  hirt\ -t«*iirtli    ait4l   Wjihiiit 

P'f'-.     .«  li  •  '    '.•  'I  ..'  r  »'i  » •,  til  }u-  !»• .  »ijii»-tl  |i»r  tli«"  iniri»«»^"  t»f  a  « •»n^^#  for  •«■ 
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in  ronni^rtion  with  said  rnivAreity,  Baid  colle^o  U>1»6  uiidor  tli4«  dir«M-tion  (»f  a  lir>ard 
of  MuiiAf^erA  to  be  up|NiiDtvd  l»y  the  Board  of  TniNtorM. 

I  do  this  iHrcaiiiM*  I  am  d«*Hirous  of  promotiui;  tho  higher  education  <if  t%-oiii«>ii,  and 
yrt  rcoo;;iii/.e  th««  diffiriiltiert  connected  with  complete  cocdiicati<»n. 
Yoiin*.  tnily. 

.I«is.  M.  Bknsktt. 
Novemher  U,  lHKt». 

These  twt»  pro|MTtivs,  easily  eoiiverteil  into  one  eapaicions  liall  of 
residenre,  are  worth  siune  $3(M)00,  and  tlie  tru8t€e8  at  onee  saw  that 
there  was  an  opi>ortnnity  of  work  for  women  of  a  oharae tor  entirely 
within  the  ])oliey  and  roKonrees  of  the  Tniversity,  Thi»  Faculty  of 
]Mii]os4)phy  had  by  tliis  time  develn]NHl  its  lines  of  university  as  dis- 
tin;;nished  fnun  eolle^e  studies,  and  was  ]>repared  to  offer  an  unusually 
lar;;e  choiee  of  graduate  studies  leading  to  the  degrtie  of  I>(N;torof 
Philosophy.  The  obstructions  t\ni\  diflieulties  which  In^set  the  atlmis 
sion  of  wtmien  to  the  under^^railuate  courses  did  not  obtain  here«  The 
op)K)rtunities  for  umb^r^raduate  studies  elsewhere  were  quite  ample 
tor  the  hu'al  d«*mand,  while  the  facilities  and  opportunities  hereofferetl 
were  but  randy  attainable.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  establish  a 
Post  graduate  Department  for  Women,  to  be  cipened  so  sinm  as  ei^ht 
feUowships  should  l>e  open  t(»  students  and  sufficient  pro^rress  made 
in  sei'urin;; an  endowment.  In  18$N>  an  orpuiization  was  effecte<l  on 
a  plan  which  has  l)een  found  useful  in  several  other  departments  ot 
the  University;  that  is,  of  enlisting  in  the  work  earnest  men  and 
women  who  an*  not  of  the  body  cor]>orate,  but  to  whom  as  managers  a 
large  authority  is  delegate<l  for  the  pra<*tical  government  of  the  depart- 
ment. A  iNiard  of  managers  was  credited,  of  whom  m'ven  are  trustees 
of  the  Tniversity,  one  the  dean  of  the  department,  and  eleven  women 
of  n»cognize<l  fon'c  and  ability  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  higher 
education  of  their  sex.  The  provost  is,  as  always,  the  pn»sideiit  of 
this  iMmnl.  One  of  the  managers,  Miss  Ida  Wood,  was  ma<le  secretary, 
and  pra^'tically  the  executive  officer  of  the  department. 

By  onler  of  the  trustees,  th«»  Fa<'ulty  of  Philosophy  was  assigned  to 
the  department  as  its  fa<*u1ty,  and  thus  the  whole  hco^m'^  of  i>ostgraduate 
instnic.tion  atVonUMl  by  the  Tniversity,  and  complete  eligibility  to  the 
degre«*s  of  Master  of  Arts,  Masterof  S<'ience,  or  Do^'torof  Phihisophy 
were  thrown  oi)en  to  the  students  of  this  de|uirtment  on  precisely  the 
same  terms  as  t4»  men  in  the  Department  4»f  Phih)S4)phy.  To  l>e  a  can- 
didate for  either  of  thes<Mlegn*es,  the  student  must  Ik*  a  bai'calaureate 
gnwluat**,  either  in  Arts,  or  8cienc<»,  of  an  American  College  whose  de- 
gn'ea  are  accept  oil  by  the  University  as  equivalent  to  it3  own,  or  nmst 
Hsitisfy  a  c«mimittt*e  of  the  fiUMilty,  by  examination  <»r  otherwisi',  that 
she  |H)ss4'sse8  an  e^piivelent  preparatitui  for  the  advance<l  work  of  the 
department.  At  Iciist  two  years  nuist  l>e  H|N*nt  in  gnwluate  studies, 
one  of  which  must  l»e  in  n\sidence  at  this  University,  but  the  work  is 
such  that  genenilly  a  longer  p^Timl  than  two  ye:irs  will  be  nM|uirefl  Xa) 
preimre  for  the  examinatious  in  thn»e  subjei*t«  vf\\k\\  \vKfe\LV55R»»*^«^^ft 
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obtaining  a  degree.  Special  Atadentis  who  are  not  candidatoa  tar  m 
degree,  are  admitted  and  allowed  to  punaA  augIi  ooorses  an  nay  be 
afiproved  by  the  faculty;  and  elementary  instractaon  is  given  in  those 
brunches  which  are  either  not  included  or  inadequately  treated  in  the 
usual  undergraduate  courseK  of  American  colleges. 

A  reference  to  the  chapt«^r  in  this  volume  on  the  I^^wrtment  of 
Philosophy  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  what  an  extensive  cnrricidnei 
of  advanced  studies  is  oi>en  to  the  students  of  this  department  The 
hall  for  women  is  an  admirable  residence,  with  every  homelike  feature. 
It  has  been  cMinifortably  and  even  handsomely  ftindshed,  through  the 
smlous  efforts  of  the  women  managers.  Col.  Bennett  has  supplemented 
his  original  genenius  gift  by  the  further  donation  of  $15,000  for  en- 
dowinent^  Provost  Pepper  has  endowed  one  fellowship  to  be  called  the 
Fran«reM  Hergi^nt  I^epiier  Fellowship,  and  other  generous  donors  have 
madr  jt  iH>Hsible  to  offer  eight  fellowships,  which  entitle  the  holder  lo 
all  the  privileges  of  tuition  and  residence.  Turemitting  efforta  Me 
being  made  to  increase  the  endowment  to  a  sum  adeiiuate  to  the  fUI 
needs  of  the  fle|iartment,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  very  few  years  it 
will  be  phR*e4l  on  such  a  footing  us  to  enable  it  to  meet,  in  the  meet 
lilieml  wuy,  the  increasing  demand  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 
The  women's  hall  was  f>|N*ned  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  May 
4,  1H92.  Addresses  wen^  made  by  the  venerable  William  H^  Fttmesa, 
D.  D.;  by  President  James  MaiafVlister,  VL.  D.,  of  the  I>rexel  Institnte; 
by  Dean  M.  Carey  Thomas,  vn.  u.,  of  Bryan  Mawr  College^  and  hj 
ProvoHt  William  l*epiier.  The  large  and  representative  aadienee 
which  listencHlto  these  addressees  gave  evidence  of  the  deep  interact 
taken  by  the  (^immunity  in  this  latest  extension  of  the  work  of  the 
l*niversity,und  gave  aiMurance  to  the  trustees  and  managers  that  their 
oonservutive,  and  yet  Imiail  and  progressive,  isilicy  would  meet  with  a 
full  measure  of  public  apjiroval  and  support. 
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Tho  ho^^iniiin^M  of  th«*  lliiivrrsity  lihrary  (l;iti'  harktotlu^  ho^iniiiiifirH 
of  tho  riiivorsity  itsi'lf,  an«l  its  ^n>wth  litis  stra<lily  follnw«'(I  tin*  iiii- 
folding;  of  tluMiistitution.  At  tlu'  vrrv  first  rrronlnl  iiH*4*tiii^  of  the 
tnist4*4'8  of  the  PhilsHldphia  Arailoiny  the  stihjt^rt  was  iiitroduml,  and 
shortly  thoreatler  a  sum  (»f  JCUN^  was  phuuMl  at  the  (lis|><isal  of  a  roinmit- 
tee,  of  which  Houjainin  Fraiikliii  was  HiairiiiaiK  to  In'  expriKhnl  in  the 
purchase  of  *' Latin  and  (iHM^k  authors,  maps,  drafts,  and  instruments.^ 
At  the  s;ime  tinn^  a  ^(*ner<il  a]»|N'al  was  issue<l  for  gifts  of  iMNiks,  whieh 
mot  with  a  hearty  n»siH>ns4».  The  first  gifts  n»<'orded  are  tht»si»  of  Hen- 
jaudn  Franklin  and  li^^wis  Kvans,  in  lluO,  During  the  foHowing  y«»ars 
S4*veral  further  grants  for  the  library  were  made  by  the  trustees,  and 
by  the  year  177i  the  library  had  grown  to  suffieient  dimensions  to  war- 
rant the  faeulty  in  making  a  rK^nest  of  the  trustees  for  the  ap|N>int- 
ment  of  a  librarian.  It  diN's  not  appear,  however,  that  this  wiva  done 
until  1791.  The  ineonu*  of  the  library  during  all  this  time  and  long 
afterwards  was  a  v«M'y  uneertain  one.  There  was  no  sjieeial  endow- 
ment fund,  and  outside  of  the  H]>eeial  appropriations  nnide  from  time  to 
time  as  the  urgent  ik^^mIs  of  the  institution  dietated,  and  gifts,  there 
was  only  the  baehehu-'s  f«*e  of  I.m.  and  the  masterV  U^  of  £1  (after- 
wards nnluee^l  to  ir>w.),  to  depend  uinmi,  whieh  by  resolution  of  the  trus- 
t4M»s,  in  17ri7,  was  sot  asidt*  for  the  Wnelit  i»f  the  library.  To  this  in 
17(>H  there  was  add«Ml  a  tax  of  c^l,  levied  on  medieal  students  for  the  use 
of  the  library.  Mentitui  |N*rhaps  should  als4>  In*  made  of  a  fine  of  l«.  im- 
|N)sed  uiNMi  truste<*s  abs4*iit  fnuu  the  meeting,  to  l»e  us4m1  in  the  pur- 
chase of  **l><N>ks  and  pafMT^  for  M'holars  in  the  Charity  »S'h(N)l:  but 
although  there  is  an  actual  record  on  May  2r>,  1751,  of  such  a  fine 
having  lKM*n  paid,  and  which  was  duly  ex]H*nded  in  *'  paper,  quills,  and 
iNNiks,**  the  law  was  pri*sumab1y  more  honon*d  in  the  br«*a4*h  than  in 
the  oliMTvam-e.  In  17S4  the  library  rweiveil  a  nota!)h*  gift  fnun  **llis 
most  I'hristian  Majesty**  li^uiis  XVI,  who,  at  the  instance  of  the*  ("ompte 
DeVergennes  and  tin*  Marquis  d«*  <Miastelu\,  forward«'fl  to  the  I'ni ver- 
sify ICN)  volumes  of  mis4'ellantN»us  M'ientitie  and  literary  works,  for  the 


'I  wir*h  to  ni'kiiowl«Mlp>  my  iiiili'litfiIiii>!«H  tii  Mr.  <irt'};iir>  H.  K«m>ii,  li1imri;iu  t»r  tlio 
I'tiivrrHit).  trtiti  kiiiiU\  pLirfil  at  my  fli*fcpiN»al  mf»>t  of  the*  material  for  thin  article, 
whiih  U<'  had  li«wu  at  imiw*  to  ^atbiT  from  th<*  nHMinli*  of  tin*  Uoanl  (»f  TruHtvt*H. 
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iiKiHt  part  in  Freiu-li.  \\y  178f»tlio  lihrnr>'  apiM'aixMl  to  have  grown  imfB- 
(TUMitly  to  wsuTiiiit  tli<*  ]iro|»arati(»ii  of  a  c;italopio,  of  wliioh  two  copi^M 
w<M'o  ordi'MMl  to  Im.*  fiiriiish<'(U  one  for  the  faculty  and  studonts,  and  the 
other  to  1»f  kept  hy  the  H(*m*tary  of  the  lN>ard.  If  we  add  that  in 
17SS  FraiH'is  (ihidu in,  esq.,  residing  in  the  East  Indies,  pn^seutcMl  t«» 
fh<*  library  its  first  vohinieH  on  Orit^ntal  literature  and  philoh»);y«  wt* 
Khali  have  exhausted  the  aeeount  of  the  very  humble  iM^ginningK  of  tht* 
TnivfrsityV  eolle<*tions. 

Till*  s«M*ond  p«M*iiMl  in  tin*  history  of  the  library  lN»;nns  with  the  year 
17!M  wIh'Ii  thesinialj:siniation  of  the  <Nille;;:e  with  the  riiiverKtty  («tr- 
f^ani/ed  in  1771))  t<N»k  phK-e.  The  new  institution  mnui  tiNik  advantage 
of  tli«'  Stat<*  patronage  und<M'  m  liirh  it  was  plared  to  ]N*tition  the  Iegii% 
latun*  fnrau  appropriation  to enlarp*  the  **  library  and  thephihMM>phii*al 
apparatus.**  In  17*JL'  an  a<Idress  tf»  that  et!ert  was  presi*nt4*«l  to  the 
houst*  of  repri*s4'ntativi'»i  whoiffrrnMl  it  toa  **  p*:uHleoiunutt«>e**  with 
whi<'h  action  the  measure  is  lost  si;;ht  of,  so  far  as  the  University  18 
(uuicenied,  and  jud;;:in;;  fioni  the  fact  that  in  IstHl  the  tnistees  made 
an  appri»priatioh  of  ^fMN>  fnr  the  liluary,  it  won  hi  S4^*m  that  the  ho|ie 
of  n-criviii;;  Statt*  aid  uas  ahainhuied. 

In  1^11.  uiidi'i*  the  iM'W  ruh'S  and  statutes,  which  an*  an  indieaticm 
id*  the  I'liivi  rsitv*s  steady  j^rowth,  provision  was  made  anioug  the 
standing  coiiiinirtces  t'(»r  a  library  coniniittet*  of  two,  to  whom  wa« 
intru«itc«l  al*^*  tin*  phi]oN4»phical  apparatus  of  the  institution.  The 
nunilMT  was  >iibM'ipiriitIy  liii  IsiSj  iiirr«*as«-d  to  thn*c,  but  then*  in  an 
alnio>t  constant  \. it-ill. ition  b«'tWfM*n  thr«M*  ami  fi»ur  ni«*nilN*rH  until  in 
ls.Vi.it  wa'^.  b>  looliition.  ti\cd  at  tive.  A  few  years  later  the  Uni- 
versity reeeixed  b\  bet|ue<.t  the  btNik>  of  I>r.  McDowell  (provost 
froiii  1>^*7  to  I>IOt.  aiiil  an  important  step  in  adxaiici*  was  taken  in  IH^r^; 
when,  in  addition  tothei'iiither  ap]>ri»priat  ions  for  tin*  pun*bas4MiflNM»ks 
and  apparatus,  it  wa**  ile<-ifh-d  hiTeatter  to  ;^'raiit  such  annual  aniomitA 
as  thi*  tiiiifis  of  the  f'hj\ersity  may  warrant  tor  enlar;;in;;  th«*  librar>*. 
Tlu*  libury  i*i»nimine«*  w.is  als4i  inNtiui-ted  to  ailopt  such  nieasurt*s  an 
they  de«-iiied  e\|N'dieiit  toiii\iteand  eiieotira;:e  df»natioiis  ofbookii«  and 
a!  fh«*  same  tiim*  initiatoix  aetion  was  taken  liN»kiii;;  to  the  publicatiitn 
of  a  r.ital«»::ih*.  S«'\ir.il  Years,  hil^^evel,  pasM'il  be  Ion*  the  prifjecf  wa* 
«'ariii-fi  otki.  .iimI  ii  \\.i^  ni»i  niitil  I*^'J'Mliaf  the  cataIf»;;U4'.  ]irepan*«l  under 
the  «liie«TMiii  iii  S.  I'i  tei  l>n)Hiii«  iMii.  :i  nrt'iiilier  of  the  Uhrary  (*oniiuitt4*«\ 

uith  flit-  .II>1  til  .1   *•  t'liH  li^'ii  ;:»!itleiM.iti.**  \\||ii>e  li.iIlM'  d<H'S  Uot  ap|HMr  oU 

th«*  le*  omN.  :it  l*-h.:ili  .i|i)NMird.  Mf-aiiwliiie.  the  number  of  lNHik*«  Iia4l 
nifii-.is«d  -^ri.oliK  tliiiiiiL:Ii  piirehasiH  ifi^nhnlx  m;ideas  well  asthrouck 
ilmtarioii^.  Hiiin  .:)i  rhliiMrj  ii«iiii  the  >r.iT4-iiieiit.  w  lihli  \i.is  appanMitly  re 
;:.iiilei|  .1-  sMi,,,.uiiit  4  \tia<i|iliii.ny.  tli.it  III  1  "^L* I  \\i'*  vi»lum«*s  had  }hh*i\ 
ailii*'it  lo  rlit-^ht  hi  •*.  fill'  ;:riiuili  would  U- ie;;.iitle«|  a>  alnitot  painfull\ 
hliiu  .iT  till- pit  flit  tiiiii*.  N*it.il>Ie  aiiioiiu' the  doiiati«iiis  at  this  |N*ri«Ml 
wa^  .1  I  iiinpleti'  -.it  <•!  Wail4**s  Stale  ra|N'r>  lioin  the  Department  of 
«late. 
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111  the  lM*giuniug  of  \t^\2  the  number  ot*  vohiines  ix^i)orte(l  to  l)C  in  the 
library  wsis  l,t570.  Diiriu;;  tlie  tblU)\ving  twenty  yearH  nothing  of  any 
note  oc4'urrtHl.  Donations  of  bfHiks,  more  e^4|MHrialIy  of  otlieial  <hK*u- 
nientj),  weix-;  rereived  in  hirpu*  numlters  than  beft»rt»,  and  by  the  year 
1S.M  the  nee<l  of  appointin^i:  a  speeial  librarian  made  itself  felt.  For 
some  time  past  the  books  had  been  intheeharge  of  the  provost,  but 
in  the  year  mentioned  the  eareof  them  was  transfened  to  the  professor 
of  belles  U'ttres  and  the  English  language  and  literature.  On  May  1, 
lSa."i,  Mr.  Henry  CoppiV.  was  eleeted  to  that  ehair,  and  a^eordingly 
beeame  lilu*arian  of  the  University.  In  18.V.U'G(>,  several  appropriations 
larger  than  heretotbi^  were  made  f4)r  the  iuereasi^  of  the  library  and  it 
is  in  the  hitter  year  that  we  tind  the  lirst  mention  of  the  Department 
ofLaw  in  eonnection  with  the  library.  A  spiM'ial  r«Kim  was  set  aside 
f(u*  this  department  and  the  lNN>ks  lN*]ongiug  to  it  phu-ed  under  the 
eharge  of  an  assistant  librarian.  Tlie  regular  ap|K>int  ment  of  librarians 
we  may  eonveniently  imlieati*  as  a  further  dividing  line  which  marks 
the  elosi*  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  periinl  in  the 
history  of  the  library.  In  IsiMi,  Protessor  UopiM*e  resigned  his  ronnee 
tioii  with  the  University  and  Dr.  Uharles  J.  Stilh*  was  eleeted  to  his 
ehair  and  assumed  the  duties  of  librarian,  in  which  he  was  aideil  and 
succeed<Ml  by  Prof.   Robert   Kllis  Thompson. 

On  the  removal  of  the  University  t4»  West  IMiihuldpliia  begins  the 
stTiesof  special  colIn*ti(Uis  donated  or  puirhasi*d  which  now  form  the 
feature  of  the  University's  collections.  The  series  is  o|)ened  l»y  the 
Wt»therill  Library,  consisting  of  works  on  chemistry,  collecte<l  by 
ri-of.  i\  M.  Wetherill  an<l  presented  in  IH71,  after  Prof.  Wetheriirs 
d«'ath,  by  his  widow.  The  same  year  the  Kvaiis  Rogers  Ijbrary  con- 
sisting chietly  of  works  on  engin«*ering  and  an-hitei-ture  was  tbunde<I 
by  Mr.  Pairman  Rogers,  who  d<»nated  the  sum  of  li^KM^H)  for  the  pur- 
clnise.  Since  then,  Mr.  Rogrrs  has  steadily  adilrd  t(»  the  colhvtion, 
particularly  S4*ientitic  ]M'ri4Klicals. 

In  1S77  a  catahigue  of  the  Ritgers  Library  was  prepareil  and  pub 
lished  by  Dr.  il.  naupt,.jr.,  from  which  it  ap|M*ars  that  the  library  at  that 
time  numbered  stmie  1,500  volumes,  and  today  its  extent  is  estimated 
at  aiNHit  ri,(NNi  volumes. 

In  1S7:S  the  trustees  addt^l  ^Jjim)  to  a  sum  of  ^.'MKNI  contributeil  by 
friends  of  th«'  University  for  the  purchasif  of  the  classical  library  of  the 
late  iVof.  (jeorge  Allen,  professorofii reek  and  I^itinat  the  University 
fVom  1H45  till  his  death^in  lS7f».  The  library  contained  alHuit  TmnN) 
volumes,  and  while  the  bulk  Iwire  on  classical  literature,  there  were  also 
works  in  it  on  military  science  and  Knglish  literatuiv,  mure  particularly 
Shakes]»eart*an.  In  addition  to  this,  ^\riKH)  were  appnipriat^Ml  by  the 
trust«i*s  for  the  divisions  of  history  and  Knglish  literatun*  in  the  library, 
anil  9:200  was  set  asi<le  for  Genmin  and  French  lHM»ks. 

In  1H74  the  library  receive«l  its  Urst  endownn^nt  fund  thnmgh  Miss 
Elizabeth  Khoads,  who  presented  the  sum  of  910,000,  the  income  of 
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which  was  to  1m*  cxiiriiilrd  and  ihc  I'iiihI  to  Ik*  known  as  thr  '"Tobias 
Waj^ncr  l-ihiary  Funtl."  The yiar  wasa  most  prosjMTtinsonc  in  thraii 
nals  ot'tlii'  library,  tor  in  aihlititm  to  tlicsf  it  received  two  Hniuller  giOfi, 
one*  of  .'(5^1  volumes  I  ih  IComan,  Fi'cn4h,an4l  Scotch  civil  hiw.truui  IM'.  IC.  K. 
PctciMHi,  tVoni  tin*  lilirary  of  his  father  in-law,  the  lute  Jud);4*  I(«»uvier: 
thc(»th<*i\ ot'L'ifS  v«iliinicson  lta]ian,<icrniau,aiid  Firncli  literal nrt\tri»ni 
l>r.  Alfred  St  illi'>:  and  tin*  latter  in  thcsann'y«*ar  annonnc<*<]  hisint««iitii»n 
to  present  hi*^  extensive  medical  library  to  the  rnivei*Mity,  iind  after  fiiiil 
alile  provisitMi  had  been  made  for  the  accomnitMlatioii  i»f  the  iNNiks  in 
Medical  Hall,  the  ^it't  was  accepted.  The  library  (n(»w  phiccnl  in  th«* 
new  lilirary  huihlin*;;  end»races  about  ILV^^*  works  and  pani]dilft« 
on  nn-ilical  siilijet  t.N.  It  is  particularly  valimlde  for  the  nuuii'iiMis  sets 
it  contains  of  the  priM-eedin^s  td'  ineilieal  siH-ieties.  as  wi*ll  as  niediea! 
Journals  in  this  eountry,  Kn;:land,  and  France.  As  an  item  of  in- 
t«*r«'st  it  may  l>e  noted  that,  upf»n  the  dose  of  thi*  t'entenninl  E\|»i» 
silitMi  I  in  isTt;  .  the  rniv«*rsit\  reeeived  s(»nn*  \aluaM«*  b«Miks  and  arti- 
ch*s  troiii  foiei;;n  t-\hibitors.  iieimany  was  re|»ie>ent«*d  in  this  ^n^  by 
the  ;:i«'at  pulili<«her  Tauehnit/.  who  pie^enteil  editions  of  elassicul 
wi iters  and  other  ImioKs.  <'liilc;:a\e  a  I. ir^e  collection  <if  iNNtks  iisttl 
in  the  NrJHMils  of  the  country,  as  well  as  vari«»us  lit<*rary  and  si'ientitic 
wiiik'^  puWIi'^lieil  (heif.  and  ainmi;;  other  countri(*s  participatiui;  we  find 
llftllaiiil.  Swf-deii.  SwiT/eiland.  Spain,  atiil  t'uba. 

In  l^Tothe  l'iii\«Msity  n  ceived  1*\  ;:ifl  from  the  family  Mr.  Ste]ihen 
<'olweirN  liliiaiy  f»n  siM'ial  stienei'.  a  rollwtion  that  has  lN*en  deneribed 
as  **iiiiiiiue  ill  it^  raiiuc  and  complcteneNS.^  .Mr.  <'olwelK  a  resident 
of  rhil.idel]i1iia.  had  been  en;;aued  for  many  >«Mrs  in  fonning  hi.n 
ciilhTthin  and  pai'l  paiticular  att«*ntioii  toward  ;:athering  the  stiiall 
pamphlets  that  .1  few  \iMrs  aft«*i  their  appearan«-(*  arc*  geiienillv  sti 
flillii  idt  tonlit.tiii.  Inadtlitiiih  ti*  1  Ji^li^h  wrnks  Mr.ridwellalsortdlii'letl 
i'leiii-h  and  Itali.tn  puMtcation^  in  lai;:e  numlM*rs.  In  all.  the  libr.ir\ 
loiiNJ^teil  «if  lietw«'en  *JA^^>  ;ind  Io.inhi  liiMik^  ami  pamphlets,  but  hir;:i' 
a>  thi^  iiuiiil>ei  1^.  the  \alMe  of  the  eiillf-i-tioll  in  the  i»pinion  of  e\|H*rt> 
f.ii  •■iiri:iiik*^  i\^  imnieiii.il  piopnitioiis. 

A  ^cpphim  lit  f"  the  riilwill  lilii;ii\  i^  tlic  valunbh' colh*i<tionof  biNik^^ 
aiiil  p  i!i<phh  :>«  mi  r«ilitii.tl  l!ioiini:i\  !*•  •|iiiarlit-d  liy  Henry  <\<*an*\. 
:ihd  \n:M  h  I  aitM  iiiTiitln-  pn-^^i^^tmi  ni  ih«'  rni\ei<it\  In  I.**?!'.  It  con 
>i<-ri  •!  ••!  1 .  t  I'l  )■••!:  Ill  \4i|iiMif  ^.  it-pii^i  iitiii:;  .ibnut  t.iNNi  distilH't  woiks. 
\  'M'li  M>.;h\  ii  inn  ••  ot  tht  •  lilh'i  Tiiiii  i<«  ,1  •^iiiiNof  Kn^li>h  |»;iinphlel?« 
•  III  t  itiiTii  .il  II  iiiii';i.\  i«i  tli«'  iimiiiIm-i  lit  .i.tNNi.  Iiiiiiiiil  in  chronolo^fieal  or 
«h  I  .11  i|  •  ii\  I  I  iM^  -ht  p'li'HJ  iimii  Thi  1  |i»*i'  iif  the  Seventeenth  ctMittirv 
T«i  I  iji  pit  «i  11!  ; Miie.  ^Mit  •■  thi- 1*  •  •  ip;  lit  thi- 4  ojwell  aiid  <*arey  litmirie^ 
I  xTi  >>^  •<-  .i<hl:r  "i:^  ^.  piiii  h.i^t    I'lit  ^ni  h.tvi   lii-«-n  made  tii  the  hbrtir\ 

"I  *  I  i'lmliih  ^4  :i  111  •  .  Miolf  t  •.j.ii  !  il!  ,  :ij>i-Ii  TJii-  iNt.ili|l.slMnellt  of  the 
\\  li.LiTitli  St  li'M.I  !•!  I  III. III!  •  .iinl  l'>>I:ri.il  l!i  iiiti>iii\  in  l^'^Lalidin  lNS«i 
Mi.l't^eph  \N|i.ii?i<n  pii'iiiiii   I  I  •  :  il'i'A  n  ri.t  liin«l  «>i  ^J.'i.tiUU  f<»r  tlie 

Ui.lintell.llii  •■  nl   I  ill-  I.'ii   11  V    •>!   I  h«-  ^i  h«*itl   tiiUlldt'(|   li\    liilli. 
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III  1883  the  Iloiiry  Seybert  Libmry  of  S|>iritiiali8in  and  cognate  8ub- 
j(H;t8  wtis  e.stablishe4lf  whioh  Rinre  that  time  has  been  stciulily  incTeaj^Ml 
out  of  tho  fund  8|HH*j'ally  boqucathe<l  for  the  investigation  of  Siurit- 
ualisni.    The  collection  now  nunil>er8  about  1,(NN)  volumes. 

In  1887,  ujjon  the  de4Uh  of  Uev.  Clmrles  P.  Krauth,  i>.  u.,  vice-pmvost 
and  profes8<»r  of  intellectual  and  moral  ph]los4»i)hy  at  the  University, 
the  Society  of  the  Alumniofthe  College  Department  pre8t*n  ted  a  Krauth 
memorial  fund  for  the  pun*hase  of  books  on  philosophy. 

The  same  year  bniught  to  the  university  a  coIle4'tion,  presented  by 
I>.  B.  McCartee,  m.  i>.,  of  (/hines<»  and  Japsinesc!  literature  to  the  num- 
ber of  al>out  1,(KK)  volumes,  as  well  as  w'veral  hundnnl  European 
publications  concerning  the  hist^iry  and  literature  of  China  and  «Iapan. 
Still  another  e4dlec*ti(»ii  of  a  miscellaneous  chara<*U'r  was  ]>re.Nente4i  the 
siune  year  by  Muj.  Gen.  Samuel  Wylie  Crawford,  who  has  sim*e  then 
made  further  ailditions  to  the  library. 

III  1887  the  i)hih)logical  library  of  the  late  I'rof.  F.  A.  Pott,  of  Halle, 
was  se<*ure<l  through  the  ettbrts  i>f  the  late  Prof.  .1.  (1.  li.  McElniy.  It 
contains  about  4,<HM>  works  and  is  rich  in  works  of  general  philology, 
the  study  and  history  of  language,  the  alphabet,  comparative  gram 
mars  and  dictionaries,  tn^atises  on  a  hirge  number  of  huiguages  and 
diahn^ts,  as  well  as  publicatitms  of  the  learmnl  so<*ieties  of  Ifermauy, 
Fran<*e,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

In  the  same  year  the  colkn^tion  of  the  Semitic  libniry  was  l»egun  by 
the  piin-hase  of  an  Assyriohigical  i*olkH*tion,  supplemented  the  following 
year  by  a  large  Anibic  colkM*tion,  and  of  a  collection  on  Semitic  epi- 
graphy, besides  |Nirtioiis  of  a  library  ox\  the  Hebrew  language  and  on 
Old  TesUinnait  criticism. 

In  1HS8  Mrs.  Hayden  presente^l  the  library  of  her  husband,  the  late 
Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden,  M.  1>.,  «*oiisisting  of  works  on  ge<ilogy,  pah*outol- 
ogy,  z(N"»logy,  an<l  botany. 

The  same  year  Mr.  George  W.  Hiddle  and  family  founded,  in  memory 
of  the  late  (i4Mirge  liidille,  the  Hiddle  I^iw  Library.  Its  chief  feature 
*  is  tin*  c4ille4*tion  of  the  late  Benjamin  Harris  Brewster,  which,  with  its 
noted  colhH'tion  <if  American,  English,  S4*otch,  and  Irish  reiN)rts,  num- 
Inm's  over  ri,0(N)  volumes.  The  tbundatiou  aLso  provides  tor  the  jier- 
manent  increas«M»f  the  library. 

In  1889  the  classical  librarv  <»f  the  late  Prof.  Enist  von  LeQtS4*h,  of 
Gottingen,  C4>nsisting  of  alK>ut  2tMMH)  volumes,  was  purcliase^l. 
Among  its  features  may  be  nientione<l  the  18  si^ts  of  the  lea<ling  phi 
k»logical  Journals  of  Euro|)e,  and  the  more  than  4,000  pamphlets,  em- 
iMNlying  the  gra«luatiiig  theses  of  German  univrrsity  students  and  the 
annual  Pmgraniins4*Jiriflen,  publisli(*4l  by  the  universities  and  gym- 
nasia of  (termaiiy  during  the  past  tifty  years.  Tliese  publii*ations, 
which  Prof.  I^*utscli  rec^eived  in  his  capacity  as  i*dit4>r  of  the  Philologus, 
have  for  the  m<»st  part  disappeantd  from  the  book  market,  and  form 
a  ooUection  that  is  probably  auiqae  on  this  side  of  the  Atlaotic.    Spe- 


tnovBRsmr  OK  rfarmxtyxmx. 


J  nHffltiin]  eoii^lil  nUi>  b«-  tnailn  •■)'  tiii?  iiaoiKniuA  wiirt«  an  Uie  li 
PUtimuui  DuivureitiiM,  iw  wcJI  u  the  umniuriul  imblii^itiiiiiii  fu 
e  iutUr  on  H|HTiiil  >u^uu)l(nia. 
iDuriuft  ihlf  yriu-  dImi  vtiim  bi^ieiiii  (lie  <*ollr<-t)'m  of  roDurttuluiuftI  1 

■t»  due  unit  II  to.  uft  wvll  UA  Kvuentl  work^  ant)  i< '■" 

wly-funDed  8fb(¥tl    of  AtueriKin    liiHlary   aikI    I'i 
hilTprsity.    The  HrluMtl,  which  Lh  lh«  (Imt  of  lh<-  ' 

isconntri',  itlreiHly  {MtAiie.wM'H,  iu  roDStHiuuiiou  itf  •  j,. .  ^ 

>  piirt  of  itfl    iirtiiDolcrft,  ii  llliniry  iif  men'   tliau    M,uw  n 
]aag  Lliv  riMtiinnt  v(  tli»  MillucLrtdi  uvv  »  i>ini|ilel<i  m-I  ut  C 

1  ilociiiDt'nU,  Ihi-  ttiily  niir  iif  thi*  kitiiJ   uiiUuli>  iit 
Hinni,  riH-iinN  ••r8UN>U>jpnUtiin^r(iiuph't><riir  liiuuy  a 
biortjt  iif  .StHiM  sKrti-ultural  und  orhiv  raiaiiiiflMioufs  AmHriMUi  a 
tatere,  ■■nllectiiuut  uf  i>prt[Ntic-jii!t,  Iwudt-js  ct^oc-rol  ami  F<|M<*-lal  v<q 
irrifkii  hUb»r>'. 
lAttliiHtiiuK  I'ritviiiU  Wilhnm  IV)i|ht  t>n*jwiit«<l  tlw^iiit'dkai  I 
a  bit«  [*r»C  WUIlani  IViiikv,  very  liirg»ly  u)i)tiii<-iitt4l  by  bin 
r  with  nil  (•iidownitftit  of  t'^'*W  fw  Itw  iici-jm-IuuI  imtvwie^i 
lorilil  of  bin  diHtiii|!»ialiMl  futbtT  itUitm  iiumv  it  btlini. 
Ilii  ItKW  i-'n<«iri1(-k  Priaie,  jr..  i>r(>M>D(«d  u^'uliiablpx^illrcttuiiarv 
$  ninhig  cugiiMvrini;  itiid  t-let-iricity. 
iThn  libniry  aliui  rfa^'ivi^l  by  gilt  itmtmJdfrabkMuldiliiiiiloitad 
vt  ofili-ramii  pliilolnKy  »»d  lilemliLrr:  and  Ibv  Riinio  yur  thvfl 

X  librvy  nf  tbu  liit«  I.>r.  (.'bBrlcji  A.  AidibiinMir  wu«  t 
K  wjiluK. 
1  laui  witM  MildMl  thi-  •rH^iiUDi-  iibrur>'"ribf  r<tiiiii.  i.i  J. 

*  Bins  t\t  -■.lualltT  ••itJWtifiii'*.  n  i-h«fif  lib'  . 
iitiil  lil«-iiiturf  •■ulbTlrtiby  Kiobtird  Aabbunt  h 
r  bi»  ■'>ii.  Kivbanl  Ilniry  Itiiyiinl  Howie:  uiid.  I  < 
.  I'oHcru  libniry  ofchpui^try  wnn  t'lidowts]  by  bi.->  wi-i--" 
Ivr,  (bv 'I.  II.  Ijppiuriitt  l.ibrnr>  of  Kiitfliith  I.itrmriin- niM 
3ilr>^  Li|ii>iiiPi>tt,  lliv  llMir);f  II.  HurriiiDii  .ibitvf  miliiwiil   by  b 
III*  (nuiily,  mill  tbi'liuuti'  Nurrln  i.ibrur>'  by  Mm.  t^N-bniD.  ia  ■ 
J  ibc  dllxrlM  wbnM<  imiiii-s  tbey  lM<ur. 

^■Hiirific   'bf   ypnr    IJiOtJ   Wp'  luldJUititfi   wrnj  luudi- tir  (br  Itti 
:    iiii..iiK"tb.'r  Kifl.4  Ht-i-tvtNl  that  •■ 
irout  J,>M-pb  S.  lltirrlM.    Tlif  •  I 
ii)t  i*by«i<-k  w»H  |ir«M«-ti(nl  by  nn  i 
i-ii<»l  libmrj- of  Ibf  lat*  Dr.  IMiyna-k   ih.- 
Hlvd  nil  ihl(>r«-«Uiit;  mtu-h  uf  unrkn  »ti   tbf  iitnUUtbin  • 
n*t,.lmm.  Ilr.  I>bill|*  l'by«i 

'!ii'  i-sm'titiiil   f)-atan«  1*^1 
■  i,ii  tbi'  rhiidiM-rHHlufltl 
i(  hut   ri'iuuiiia  to 
TIM  i.ii.-i   |i>?rim)  Ibu)  in  IHttl  I'lnCl 
»aa  aucvtivdal  by  Ilr.  JiiitM^  U.   Bitntwell  iw  libnuiku,  wlM  I 
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ofllco  until  his  olrctioii  as  librarian  of  the  Phihulelphia  Libniry  in 
1887,  \vhen  his  sui'ressor,  the  present  librarian.  Mr.  Gregory  B.  Keen, 
was  chosen. 

In  1S88  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  jr.,  was  ehH*t4Kl  assistiint  librarian.  In 
1887  the  pros|»eet  of  ereetinjj  a  suitable  and  s]>eoial  buihiing  for  the 
library,  whfeli  had  long  since  outgrown  its  totally  inadequat4'  <)uar- 
ters,  was  s<*riously  undertaken;  so  that  with  Mr.  Keen's  entrance 
n]K)n  his  duties  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  libraiy  nuiy  proiKTly 
be  reckoned.  The  following  year  s;iw  the  corner  stone  laid  with  the 
rites  of  the  Masonic  order,  and  on  February  7,  1801,  the  building 
was  formally  tledicated  in  the  ]»resence  of  a  large  and  distinguishes! 
assemblage,  Dr.  Ilonice  Ihkwai-d  Furness,  a)$  chainnan  of  the  building 
committee,  hauiding  <»ver  the  buihling  to  t\w  ]>rovost.  Dr.  William  Pep- 
|M*r,  who  in  receiving  it  on  b«»halfof  the  Tniversity  mmle  the  im]M)r- 
tant  announcement  of  the  intention  to  oinm  the  libnir}*  t<»  the  public  in 
g«'neral.  The  libniry  thus  siifely  launched  u|Nm  a  eariHT  t»f  widemnl 
usefulness  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  genenil  plane  reached  by 
the  University.  As^i  the  past  its  fortunes  have  ever  been  closely 
bound  up  with  the  growth  of  the  various  slepartments  of  the  Univer- 
sity, so  it  may  fairly  Ihi  ex|HH*te4l  that  in  the  future  it  will  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  unfohling  of  numerous  prtijeets  that  aire  tending  to 
pHNluce  a  new  ideal  (»f  the  University,  commensurate  with  the  changed 
C(m<litions  of  intellectual  life. 

It  will  be  appropriate  to  <*los(«  this  sketrh  with  a  (JemTiption  of  the 
new  library  buihling  which  in  many  of  its  featun's  is  unique  and  repre- 
stMits  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  the  accunnilate<l  e\|H*rience 
of  the  past. 

The  new  library  of  the  University  of  INMinsylvania,  which  was  for- 
mally o|M*n<Ml  on  February  7,  is  an  im|M)sing  structure  of  reil  brick  and 
stone,  the  et!«M't  of  which  is  heightene«l  by  its  advantageous  fiositiou 
in  the  complex  of  university  buihlings  at  the  interses'tiou  of  \V<KMlland 
avenue  and  Thirty  fourth  stn^t.  The  ar<*hitects  are  Messrs.  Furness, 
Kvans  ^:  <%».,  of  Philadelphia.* 

Tin*  building  may  b4*  divi<l(Hl  into  two  parts:  the  tower  95  feet  high, 
with  the  ivxtension  in  amphitheatrical  form,  in  all  140  by  80  feet  on  the 
onesisle;  and  the  glass-4*overed  stack  312  by  1  lOfeet^on  the  other.  Pass- 
ing thnmgh  the  handsome  entnince  at  the  center  we  come  into  the 
s]nicious  hall,  t4i  the  right  of  which  is  the  wardrobe,  while  to  the  left 
the  space  under  the  im|>osing  stiiircase  has  Xnaeu  tem|Nirarily  fitted  up  as 
a  mus4*um  for  Kgyptian  antiquities.  Crossing  the  hall  we  enter  the  main 
r«*ading  riMini,  again  dividiMl  into  two  se<*tions.  the  one  40  by  4*J  feet  is 
an  uuinterruptcMl  space  to  the  nnif,  a  height  of  about  tH)  feet:  the  other 
au  extension  in  siMniciivular  form,  40  by  54  feet,  termimitiug  in  six 
alcoves  V2  by  18  tK*t.     In  a4ldition  to  thesi^  there  is  a  larger  alcove  at 

'Thirtili«.<«rri|»ti<iii  i«ir«'|»riiil4Nl  (witbuli^slit  iinMlilirutioii!!),  ihroiigh  kiiiil  |H*nuiiwi<iii 
uf  M«Mn».  IlarpiT  A  Bru..  fr«iiuau  tirticU*  |»rf|iiinHl  by  the  writer  for  IIar|HT*A  Weekly 
of  FebroAry  14,  lAll. 


;  UNivKBflmr  or  pcxxbitltixu. 

I  Hide  ligbtMl  liy  wiitdowit.    Tht'  wiUtn  of  tb<-  rewliiii;  rvom  | 
hiolu**!  ill  brick,  tvJivVfil  hy  nauuToufi  lerr»-«-ott»  pitUnt  lUid  ■ 
wiiitloA'M.    T-wo  nrcti « iiyii.  iiiiti|Hirlt->l  l».v  nilHiiind,  nciuiraU*  tbc  IWi4 
■III-  Ti-a<linit  Ttntm  (nun  Itii-  Iiim  k,  wliii'lt  )>«  »■!.  oniilc  Rum-  imrtliTtili 
fur  rlx'  8ltiili-iiU.  «  bill'  Hit-  »lt-»vi«  on-  ilt'Viilfil  U>  |M'ritidli'Als,  h 
piiipiisvjt,  uud  jiriviiti'  wtirk. 

A  IIkiIiiix''  or  tbt-Af  uU'iiveji  bi  llii-  HtniiiK  b];Iil  wbii'b  U  li't  in  t 

a  -i.  ■.  I'l'lic.    Thi;  Kiiinllcr  niwliiig  riMjiii  m't'jvoH  iU  ll^lil  (Vuib  lb*  « 

<>w  orwlD(b>wi>  ut  H  br>igbl  (>rulH>at  21)  fiH*i,  whilr  m  Itit*  li 

I'ri-  pmvifiiiin  for  ligbt  U  tniide  by  u  row  of  wiiidoVK  ou  j 

<  !- •L.yli|:bt  ui  the.  <-eut<>r.     At  tbi>  ittM*  cntl,  i 

■■  oiitrntii'ti  tu  llw  rt'iuliiitf  main,  U  thi*  r> 
I  •^  tbf  fiitiiin<<ft  In  tbit  iHxik  Miwkft  Iniai 

l<  i.irti)  tbp  l<>rt  1m  ftiliiatt^l  tbu  libraHan'ii  ( 

iiuli'  iiji.iiiiiitnL  tli»isi(uiii  i-iifDiuimii-iiIra  witb  tin-  nitulnKiiltlir  I 
titi'l.iiti'i.  ISby  (10  feet.JH  iiiri-aUlyancfb-UNitru  b4>yiii>i]  tbpieutlluitfj 
iiiMl.tiLf  ■bi'iklriivtvi.il  m't>i\Ki  iUiItKbl  frout  Mh- Uiji.    Tbo  wepi 
U-t«>'i-ii  till*  niliil<>i:uiii]i  riH)m  uinl'tbc  r^»<liii|yiMiiii  tirmtunl  fa 
vlnlKirnli'  wi-lrt*  of   ilrxiifr*  cobtiiinitig  tbu  c-iitnl<<);uo  ainto  of  I 
library,  oiif  <■»««•  l>i<iii|!  ib-voiol   to  uti  urrHiiftrninil  of  curilR  I 
iiig  to  rabjtwU,  the  •■Ibcr  In  »  duitlititte  itmiiiiceinout  i 
aiitbnra.      A   fealurf  nf  thi'  nmcM  tM  ibat  tb«'y  iiiay  )«  pnllHl  i 
*ithi*r  ilim-tliiii,  niHl  (-Art  tlitin  Iw  ixitiKiiltMl  on  ruiivciib-ntly  bfl 
ubu'kx  ill  Ibc  ialttlo)t»iiiK  nHim  in*  by  tbv   n-swlt^ni  iii  liic  n-wlia(  r 
TIm'   hiiii;  wnll  nf  (lie  ctfLulitt.'i'inK  foaiui  bait  lut^umiuiMlutiuiiH  Air  i 
viiliiiiK-.    Hliitu    ill   thi!   baM-mi-tit    bi<ii«itb   tberr    in  n  HlitirnMUl 
Mr  |.'i,iMi».     A  ib'Hvi-ry  rocmi  in  tbc  liHM-iueut  i 
'   [mni  tbe  Miwt  4-viMiiiiiiiluit4»  wlili  Ibe  i-mtnl 
"1  ill!  eirviitor.     An  rj|il(lly  imtlipboolkiiNnirMtfl 
tbi>  ;tt>'  ]<l,i.'.-<l  Oil  tnii-kn  iiiiil  mllnl  into  t lie  book  Htiii-k. 

riuwiti^;  (Viiiii  (Ik-  rMtiviiie  rmiiu  inln  tho  tnttiT,  tlio  vinitor  !•  t 
by  the   iMivH   fruliircK  f'»r   tin*  tw-ttiruimM)alii>lt  of  brmV* 
f.iiK  >  V 'Uracil' it)  a  shtiui  puliu'i-,  fiif-,  wbi-n'Vcr'iiii-i<" 
it'">i  iii>:.  itml  llif>  ny\Hv  jmrt  nf  Ibi*  wallH,  him-  iuh"  '■ 
MuKunit:  ilir-b-tieihi>r(b<>liiMblitif;i)r«lbrftliclvra,  >  ■ 
inUi    iiiwii,  eui'li    utiMiiiitlialiitiiii!  utmul    't.WO  Viilniiii-.  U 
oiiiiiic  till-  t'liilM.  will,  k  KMr*  u  bitul  ritluM'iiy  of  UW.tMNt  v 
(•miiii'l  Ofwir     I'lic  Uwirieiil  iM'iH-atb,  whirli  i»  nt  |>r«M*utl| 
I-  'lili-t.  mil)  |)frtudi4-al  collMttniiis  is  n)iu 

1  *  In  n-iidiiicwi  tu  nva*>  tbm'  Mnrini  of  D 
■  1.  «lbiro  thi<   LTiiunil  lliHir.  hihI  Witt 

I  "I  ibo  li«Bi>ini-iil.    TboU 

<inif^  Miili  m  ftirlbf 
I.    Itir  i-^li-rtiir  wiill.      Tbt» 
•  M<  II  iiiijinior;  itiiil  cat  ltd'  lu  the  ■ 
I  ifeu  n*i  ur  tli«  iHufcUuK  bjr  lov  walU  uf  brick  will)  aa  t 
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between,  it  will  be  stH'ii  that  the  prot(H;tioii  for  the  books  is  as  ample  nn 
ran  be  eoiitrived.  A  uni(|ue  ft'atnre  iii  tlu^  eonstractiou  of  the  0as8 
floor  consists  in  the  fitting  of  tht^  f^hiss  aisles  within  toIUmI  stir  bars 
of  iron  supiMMti'tl  on  iron  l>eanis.  The  staeks  renting  uiK)n  the  st4ir 
bars,  the  tops  are  so  eiUistrncttMl  as  to  i>erniit  the  same  ])lan  to  Im»  car- 
ricMl  out  in  the  erertion  of  a  sikmukI  story.  Distribut^Ml  in  the  stack 
s])aec  are  a  number  of  tables  for  the  eonvenit'uet'  of  thorn*  who  in  s]M*eial 
eases  n^quire  to  work  in  the  imm<Mliate  vicinity  of  the  lN)oks;  but  it 
may  bo  well  to^iuld  in  this  connection  that  running  along  the  main 
reading  room  are  sht*]ves  on  which  arc  ])lacc(1  the  n^ference  works  and 
dictionaries  constantly  netMlctl  by  readers  and  students;  and  so  also 
the  alcoves  are  fitte<l  up  with  a  »4ielving  capacity  of  3,000  volumes 
ea<*h,  and  which  are  intended  to  l>e  set  aside  for  spc'cial  collections  that 
may  be  presente^l  or  ]oane<l  to  tlie  University. 

Over  the  extensions  U)  the  reading  rmmi,  on  either  side,  are  large 
apartment!}  accessible  from  the  main  stairway,  which  are  at  present 
devotiHl  to  the  museums  of  the  department  of  archiH)logy,  of  which  an 
account  will  be  found  in  a  pnHunling  chapter. 
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Tlio  fonndiiij;  of  a  SilKMil  nt*  ArrhitiM-tiiiv  in  I'liilacMpliisi  was  a 
natural  n'sult  of  tlio  n^rent  itMnarkahU*  advaiirc  in  t\w  .Htatu8  of  art*hi 
t4M*tiii'<*  in  this  oiuntry.  Within  th«*  |N*ri(Hl  of  a  v<*ry  fi*w  ymrs  th«* 
stanihinl  of  ^innI  arohit<»rtnr<*  had  Ihhmi  phinMl  innncsutnrably  liey€»Dil 
th(*  |Miint  it  t'oi  UH'Hy  (N*rn|ii«  d.  Tin*  <*vid<*nr<*s  ot*  this  wriv  ovrryuiiere 
patent  in  thr  rharart<'r  of  our  arrhitortnir,  in  the  ini|H>rtunrc  of  the 
ai'i*hit04*t  as  a  inotrssional  man,  and  in  tho  «frt*at  and  jfrowin};  interest 
iMi  th«*  part  ot  th«*  puhlir  in  all  niattrrs  anhitiM-tural.  The  most  sink- 
ing; otV«N't  (it*  this  advanrcnirnt.  within  the  ninfines  of  the  pn>fessi«ftn, 
had  lH*en  uiH>n  thi*  ednration  aiitl  the  training  of  the  arehit«*et  hiuiS4*lf. 
It  had  h«*ronie  iiiiiN*rativelv  iieres>arv  that  he  shonhl  Im*  a  manvsiiletl 
and  a  broadly  i'dnrat«Ml  ni:in.  Th«*  n«*w  order  of  things  demonstrate«I 
lM*yond  iiu«'*«tii»ii  that  thi*  time  \ias  paNt  when  the  pnanotiHl  drultsnisiu. 
or  the  eh*\ei*  ImilthT  \\  ith  a  k  nark  for  drawing,  eon  hi  enter  the  |ftri»- 
fe'«>ioii  ami  n(m  iir«*  ieeo;:nitioii:  ir  sh«>\\ed  that  the  aivhite«*t«  to  In* 
really  \Wiithy  tin*  name,  mii<t  Ikim*  his  prf»fessif»na]  training;  «m  a 
li)N*ral  etliiratiiiii  ami  a  h|-i»ad  niin«le«l  enltnie;  that  he  nnist  adtl  U* 
this  a  knowled;;**  fif  the  xienei*  and  the  avstheties  of  his  pnifession, 
and  mn<t  arf|iinr  a  f.imiliarity  with  the  fiinii>  ami  traiiitions  (if  an*lii 
tei*riii-(*  t«i  In*  «:aiiM-il  «iiil\  l»y  travel  and  study  al»r«»a«l.  it  was  im** 
liiiiinai\  tiainiiiir  •>\  this  kind  that  i-nahh'd  iiiir  best  arehit4M*ts  to  |in»- 
ihii'i*  their  iN'^t  \\i»ik  and  I**  advanee  a<  tlii*\  have  done  the  >tandili|; 
i»t  ar«  jiiii'eiiiie  a^  a  tine  ait. 

A  new  M't  of  e«»ndili<iii>,  \erv  ditVeieht  fiiini  that  under  whiek,  in 
pa^t  ;:eni-i.iti<iii>.  \\r  h.ixe  pi«Mlueed  aieliit«'«-ts  i»f  eminenee  eanieulioiit 
in  leient  M'.ii-  w  itii  the  \  .i^r  impi  111^  tilt  in  building  thriui^hiait  the 
e«iiiitii\.  rnlilir  fipMMiin  iei|niii-i|  tli.ii  the  >t  1  uet ui es,  spriuifin^  np 
Ilk*  .1  nm^iiKNthi  ui«»w(|i  tliiiMi::li  the  li-ni:rli  ami  breadth  of  tin*  lantl. 
^liiiiiM  Im-  -^.ti*  liitei  tni.il.*'  W  li.ii  til. 1 1  lei  m  ntii:lil  mean  the  public  ilnl 
n«il  pttiptilv  iri<li-i  ^i.iiul.  Itiit  ir  i<ii  unh  nn-.inl  thai  siimethin*;  higher 
Mian  tit*-  I  ■•h^t  r  III  (iM-  ^kili  ••!  tin  i  .n  piiiNi  and  m.i^i>n  *«houhl  tind  ex 
pie<«H|iiii  ill  ImiiMiii;.'.  'IIii»  «l«iti,tiid  ltii  "  ai i  hil«'el lire **  w*a!«  at  iiii«*e 
nitt  l>\  .1  "ii|>;»i;,  •«!  *■  .ii  •  ini*  i  t^."  p.iili.ill\  diawn  tiniii  the  buil«iiii|; 
lrafii'<«  and  .iiii.«"«t  «iirii«l\  »diiiar<i|  ..f  liie  ijialtin;:  table  ul  the  ar«*lii 
f«-i  t.     Tliii^   till-   pint* '>'«i<iii    Im  I  aiiM   fill*  •!  with  an  at  ti\e.  eapable*  and 
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intolliicent  rhisR  cif  men  working  «*arn<»stly  tor  tho  iniprovemeiit  of  our 
ari'hittM'tiins  hut.  1m*  it  rontWsiMl,  making  »lo\v  pi-o^n^ss  toward  that 
end.  The  (Muiditions  under  whieh  they,  as  a  ehiss,  (pialitied  tor  the 
profession,  made  it  ]>raetical]y  imiMissihh'  that  arehiteeture,  as  a  tine 
art,  shouM  be  either  fully  understood  or  develoin^d  by  them. 

Hut  during  this  |>eriod  a  leaven  was  working;  in  th<'  protession,  the 
leaven  of  eduration.  A  feeling  of  <lissatisfaetion  with  tin*  a>.sthetie 
state  of  the  profession  and  a  bnmdeningeoneeption  of  the  ^r(Nitn(*A8  and 
nobility  of  an*hiteeture  made  theniMetves  felt  in  various  ways  that  have 
worke<l  a  hi^h  and  rapid  advancement  in  the  status  of  the  arehite4*t. 
This  impulse  iN'^an  to  operate'  towani  hi;;her  ediieation  and  showed 
itself  in  many  ways.  Our  younp*r  nuMi  turned  towani  Kun»peasthe 
natural  tield  for  the  hi|::hest  arehiteetural  trainin^^and  its  ^reat  sehoots 
have  ever  sinee  n^ceived  nunibt*r8  of  them  as  pupils,  whih*  in  our  own 
eountry  teehnieal  si*ho(ds  have  been  establishe<U  to  iHM'ome  strong;  and 
etheient.  A  large  eontingent  of  our  y<»unger  uu*n  have  enjoyeil  <*xten- 
sive  fortngn  travel,  whik^  nnnuTous  traveling  seholarships  have  Ikmmi 
founileil  t<»  foster  and  ene<Mirage  this  invaluable  means  of  education. 
Architectural  organizations  have  IxTome  strong  and  iutluential  and 
have  won  their  way  to  high  publie  estt^em.  Ibit  all  these  movements 
have  iH^en  but  the  outward  indi<*ations  of  the  change.  To  one  within 
the  pnifession,  who  has  studi<*d  its  conditions  and  noteil  its  growtlu  the 
transition  it  has  undergone  is  known  t«»  lie  renuirkable  and  pregnant 
with  proniisi'  for  the  future.  The  American  an*hitect  who  stan<ls  at 
the  hea<l  of  his  ))n>fessi<m  today  is  a  man  of  highest  attainments.  He 
has  receiveil  a  general  eilucation  that  plac<*s  him  on  an  e<piality  with  his 
eilueateil  elients,  he  has  had  the  best  technical  training  aflbrded  by  the 
aivhittM'tural  scluMtls  of  this  country  or  KuroiK\  and  he  has  nmnded  off 
and  completed  his  i*<Iurati(»n  by  foreign  tmveL  His  pn>feHsi<»nal  ac- 
quiivments  have  set  the  standanl  for  his  younger  brothers,  who  kii(»w 
that  witlnuit  similar  advantages  they  can  not  rise  to  his  level. 

The  movement  that  has  brought  alxuit  this  state  of  things  and  htis 
pnNlured  this  tyiM*!  of  architci'ts  has  bnmght  into  prominence,  tis  its 
chief  factor,  the  architectural  S4*h(M)l.  Thes<.'  s4*hools  pr«»vide  their 
graduates  with  that  education  in  the  science,  the  a*sthetics,  and  the 
hist4»ry  of  the  art  of  an*hitectuiv,  which,  supplemente<l  by  foreign  travel 
anil  study,  gives  them  as  an-hitiM-ts  the  highest  |M»ssible  development. 
The  advantages  thus  strUHMl  are  indis]K.*nsiible  to  the  iromplete  train- 
ing of  the  archit4H*t.  and  they  can  not  Ik^  MM'urtMl  by  the  student  in  the 
architi'ctV  olll<*e.  The  histiiry  of  these  S(*hools  in  this  country  shows  a 
gnmth  and  pn»s|M*rity  that  is  the  highest  proof  of  these  claims.  There 
have  Imhmi  establisheil,  in  New  York  and  Bost4Mi  and  at  the  Cornell 
rniversity,  M*hools  which  have  grown  steadily  int4i  high  esteem  and 
which,  un<ler  able  miinagement,  have  attainted  a  large  atten<lance  and 
]Niss4*sM  a  splendid  material  e^piipment. 

That  such  greait  an*liite(*tural  centers  aa  New  York  and  U(»ston  should 
have  schools  of  a  high  grade  showed  Piuhidelphiai  herself  a  center  of 


tinmciiso  iftJTity  in  iirrliittvlurnl  pnM'tk-r,  ttint  ttif  naltiral  1 
anollii-r  wliool  wuh  iritJiiii  bcr  own  bonli-rn,  AH  Un'  cnnditioiui  » 
ftivora>>le  Ui  the  ffitaltlinhmviit  nf  nnch  an  i[iHlituti«n:  much  mortt^ 
inilifd,  Itinn  al  tho  foiiiiiniic  nf  the  oMer  m-UooIk,  b«<<^iiae  |HlUlJe  I 
Iinife^nlnnitl  hcom*  of  the  new)  nf  tln-m  najt  mm-h  kix*iii>r.  The  b 
mrb  It  M-litHil  nnil  tho  [•roiniiM'  u(  iW  eni-rfit»  lH-i-aiiH<)  *o  ohrioiu  by  I 
thul  thu  ]inr|ivt  liir  iIh  ftriuhllHhmi'nl  WOA  takoii  ii|i  iu  Iht?  leiuiy  p 
that  veur  otxt  MTiim»ly  tliiK-uiwnt  iu  viirimiK  rtiiurtcn.  The  ho 
thi-  WW  M'hiKtl,  hfincviT,  iimnt  Im>  ilM-id«l  iu  mi>|[inltiiii  nt  otm  f 
imnttMl  priuHplf.  Atirhixilof  urvhitit'^ture  iiiiixt  havr  ii  i-ourw  of  h 
broiul  iiihI  roiii|in'hvui<iw  viiuiiKh  Ui  (horoti^li).v  nlut-nto  tiie  ar 
Aa  iiirilmircl  nt>ov<s  hr  tniift  he  f^nmniXctl  hi  the  Micncr.  tb«  1 
and  t]if  ;^Hthl■ti^H  of  airhittot-tuni  luiil  niaiit  iMid  U*  tlm  a  nimiib 
of  libvml  modify  tWorf  he  ran  Im'  said  to  huv«  ad  nrcbitrrtani 
tt«»n.  A  M-hmtl  vithotit  thr«r  t^oiirHCui,  thonglt  it  iii«.v  ofTi-j-  < 
advknUi|^«  in  Lfao  way  of  dran  irig,  (a  aor  »  M-himl  iif  on-hilectorp; 
aai-hoidiif  iin'hitwtural  dniwin^  and  ili*  griidualuft  will  be.  |i 
cInviT  itrjftdiiipu,  hut  iit'vt-r  tilucatcl  archilM-tA. 

Tlii'itroiMThM-itlion  forlbi-npwHcbiiolfiir  Philiidel|ihiawu,|l 
uaiii'vloiLtiis  the  iiird  Tr-riLuntl  in  re(-(»;[iiiliiinot'thoabo%-f|niii 
UDiVfpiity  of  IVuu»>-lvHtiiit  [>rofu]it I)-  took  th<.>  iDiiljiti%-e  iind  «Nil*bIii 
tl>R  "School  of  Arohitw-turo"  nithin  Ma  own  JtuiiMliotiot]. 
oeroinitliithrd  in  IWMi.  with  lliv  Arli%-a  coAperattoii  and  valuable  a 
anrm  of  Th^^-phihia  I'.  ('handW,  jr„  by  a  rfrir^iiiitMitioii  of  the  " 
in  drawing  nnd  nn'hitaictnn-"  in  fxiHt«>nrctindtT  I'rot  Thotnaa  V 
ardn  mucp  1474.  Tliin  autiiin  by  the  uuirei-Mily  idaot-d  thr  new  d 
nifiit  i>D  the  bmatlfst  htihia  [losMble  ftir  an  Hrrhiioatiiral  • 
ratahliHiK'il,  ami  pruvidiHl  with  u  fiu'ully  dntwu  from  ■ 
pliiii  nn*hit(vrf>  iiiid  iit(i-t-H  and  nnivt>r«lty  oflictals.  Ilie  n 
placwl  in  chari!*-  of  Mr.  l*hiii<dl(>r,  ka  dintlnr,  Eu^JMunta  vefeaj 
laren  and  well  li);lilrd  iiii»rt<-rH  a'^.itciKil  I'or  ihetlraHlngr 
Mtf-n^nry  M|ui|>nietit  for  thi-  omihiri  nf  the  dvjiiirtmciil  pro 
ronnu-  of  ntndy  « iwi  oiiVtifd  to  uttiitlfuta  in  t  h-lnlicr,  ItUO,  I 
oD(t>  nnli^ml  liy  ti  i'lnK«  of  oni'li  airf>  aa  to  [tnivD  bejfRid  fttf 
wtisilom  •iftlii'  iu-li(in  of  tin*  nni  vanity,  Thndow  of  tbe  I 
tho  iN-hixit  p1a4i<il  wWI  liryond  tbr  «s|ifriiue>ntHl  Htiippand  « 
protnii>lni:oii'1'>)>k  f»r  ih^'fttliirt^  The  |M-T>oiju«lortbeo 
lion  undt-riKiii  nt  thin  jtoint  a  few  rhikni;(>?>  and  ajumined  li 
.)..,»!,  1h|..«  in  iIh' fwottv  lint.  Mr.  Clmiidler  n>tin>d  Avail 
r-.r-lii|.  «  I.,.  1:  ri  . .  ■;<.■.  ll>vr*-i)i><ra  diM-OuthtQl-d,  luid  Ut.  1 
|.,>n<i.  ^>  lj"  !<  .•)  !  •  ,.  .  .llt^l  fr»ni  n  i'imr»f>  of  arihitfictual I 
I'lriK  I-  .•~~<i':i.'  <  li  r^.  >iril»'  )Ti>tnii-tit<ii  nf  (bff  M'liK-ililiir 
«:is  ■■l.-.-r.^i  I.,  rli.-.  h  ,u  Hi  ,n  liifp,-tiirr,  I'r..f.  I... 
Ih..u.:.- w.  i:,  ;,  ir.:-.  v«li..  ,r;.i  >  l..ii)t  and  honor<-'< 
r  I1..11  .11"  itt.M  :.•.:  .imI  .11.  liin-.  tnri',  n--«l^(>>l  at  this;  ■ 

ilic  .uuvt  1T.1-.  ut-f  of  hu  profaMJon.    Hie  gTDwtti  uf  Um* 
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date  of  this  writin;;,  tbo  dose  of  it.s  second  year,  has  been  little  less  than 
irmurkable  in  iK>iut  of  atten<lam*e  of  students,  while  in  efB(*ien<'y  and 
in  publie  esteem  it  alreaily  <*oni]mres  favorably  with  the  best  s<'h(M>ls  in 
the  country.  Its  ])resent  condition  can  1>e  best  judpnl  by  the  following; 
resume: 

The  course  of  study  is  th(»rough  and  c<mi]>rehensive,  comprising  all 
the  4*sseutials  to  a  comph'te  an*hitectunil  course.  The  various  lines  of 
instructitm  may  W  pithered  under  threi'  heads,  viz:  Liberal,  S(*i<'ntitic, 
and  a»stheti4'.  The  llrst  are  inten<led  to  pve  general  culture,  the 
siMHmd  to  ground  the  student  well  in  the  sctienccid*  g<MKl  building  while 
developing  and  disciplining  his  nu*ntal  powers,  and  the  third,  chief  in 
ini|M>rt4iuee,  t4»  give  him  a  true  (*on<*eption  of  the  nature  of  architecture 
as  a  tine  ai*t'  t»y  tea<*hing  him  its  history  and  a*sthetit's  and  the  great 
prineiples  u]Nm  which  it  is  basi^l.  Tin*  strength  and  value  to  the  stu- 
dent, of  this  con rs4%  lie  in  the  faet  that  all  the  studies  are  eorrrlated 
in  surh  a  manner  that  every  one  has  a  <lire(*t  bearing  on  the  central 
th«*me,  arcliite«'ture,  with  n*ference  to  the  future  career  of  tlu»  stiulent 
as  an  an*hit4H't. 

The  an*hit4H*tural  studies,  forming  the  purely  professional  part  of  the 
courses  are  t^iught  by  a  large  corps  of  instruction,  giving  their  time  to 
these  duties  to  the  exclusicm  <»f  all  <»ther  university  work.  These 
studies  begin  with  the  freshnnin  year  and  are  carried  through  the 
f<iur  years  of  the  course,  requiring  from  year  to  year  an  incn^asing 
amount  of  time  in  their  relation  to  the  other  stmlies  of  the  course*.  In 
this  line  of  work  the  student  is  drilled,  throughout  four  years,  in  free 
hand  drawing  in  all  its  phiUK*s.  This  comprises  <lrawiiig  with  |)encil* 
pen,  bnish,  anil  crayon,  in  black  and  white,  in  4*olor,  from  the  flat, 
the  soIitL  photographs,  the  cast,  and  nature.  Allied  to  this  is  the  course 
in  clay  moulding.  The  student  isdrilleil  in  mcHrhanical  <lrawing,  learn- 
ing to  use  drawing  instruments  rapidly  and  well  and  pursuing  his 
stn<liesin  the  scienee  of  drawing  through  brush  work,  isometric  sha<ies 
and  shadows,  and  i)ersi>e4'tive.  Comprisetl,  in  a  general  sensi*,  under 
freehand  drawing,  but  set  aside  from  it  in  the  curriculum  lKN*aiise  of 
their  s|>e<*ial  im|Mirtance,  are  water-color  and  |K*nand  ink  drawing. 
I><*signing,  as  the  nu»st  im|M>rtaiit  single  subj^^ct  among  the  professional 
studies,  is  preparer!  for  in  the  freshman  year  by  exercises  in  drawing 
ami  rendering  in  line  and  hulia  ink  of  architfM*tnral  features,  mohlings, 
de.,  calletl  Elements  of  An^hitecture.  This  is  followt*4l  in  the  sopho- 
nion'  year  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  Ordrrs  of  Ar<*hit<M*tiin*,  which 
forms  an  intnKluetion  to  the  study  of  design  pro|)er,  t^i  whi<*h,  in  an 
elementary  form,  the  sophomores  give  the  siM'ond  half  of  the  year. 
The  junior  class  continue  this  subjeet,  giving  it  an  inerease^l  amount 
of  time  on  a  mon^  M*rious  line  of  pmblems,  while  the  siMiior  riass  ara 
earned  through  the  nmst  advam'tnl  line  of  pniblems  tailing  within  the 
province  of  the  M*iuN>],  C(»mph*ting  their  entire  4'ourst*  by  a  thesis  in 
deiiigu.    Tbe«e  exercimM  art?  under  criticism  of  the  professor  in  charge 
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and  arc  acfoiniKiniHl  hy  1ectnn*s  on  thi*  tb(M>ry  tif  dnsip^n.  It  is  aiineil 
in  ^iviI1f;  tluH  cMiiirsi*  in  <1<'si;;n  to  lava  basis  of  oornM't  thoiij^hl  and 
liahit  in  Uw  solntion  of  an'liitcrtnral  prob1<*ms,  wliilo  f^uanlin^  agaiUKi 
servile  nipyisni  of  •'>lyh*'^  on  tin*  oni»  hand  i»r  a  vagrant  tendency  to 
ward  irlif'ticisin  and  pirtnn-sqnmeKs  on  tin*  (»tht*r.  It  is  attemptoil  to 
^nnind  tlie  stndent  in   the  iirinriples  that  nnder]i«*  k«mh1  desifni:  to 

m 

fainiliari/e  him  with  that  whieh  is  ^immI  and  true  in  his  art,  and  to  in 
rnh-ate  habits  of  (*arn(*st  and  ronsi'ientions  stinly  that  shall  nnike  Uiui 
capable,  as  an  aivhit«M-t  in  the  future,  to  take  up  the  pniblems  pre- 
M^ntrd  in  aetive  pnu'tire  and  ^iv4*  tlieni  a  direet.  simple,  and  M*1iolarIy 
dilution. 

The*  subjiTt  of  archJtiM'tural  history  i.«  taken  thnm^h  K;;yptian. 
A>syrian,  etr..  (irerk  and  Roman,  rarly  Christian,  I{omanes4|nt*  ami 
ISy/antiiie.  linthii-.  Kenaissant'r,  and  niiMlern  arehit<*i'tur«*  by  nnsin.H  of 
lerturrs  supplfniiMitrd  l»y  rtN-itations.  These  Ireturrs  an*  illustr.iiitl 
by  hintrrn  >bd<*s.  Tin*  histiu-y  nf  «»riianient  is  tn*atrd  in  tin*  .*<inii* 
nianiirr. 

In  '*  m<'a>ur«^l  drawing'*  filn*  measuring:  of  buildiii;:s  aln*ady  enM>te«l 
and  drawing  them  to  M'altM  thr  stu«i<*nts  r<M*eive  a  drill  whifdi  nnite?s 
in  a  iiM*a*«un',  tli«*ir  prartiral  studies  in  working  ilrawin^s  and  thfir 
theoretiral  studies  in  fiesi;;n  and  r«*nfienn^.  The  rourse  has  a  prarti- 
eal  rharartiT,  pivm  it  by  tin*  li'<-tiir«'s  on  i-onstriirtioiu  the  \isit^  In 
ti*rhni«'al  r^tabli^hments,  and  the  makin;;  of  ari*hitef*t>*  working;  diaw 
inf:>.  the  la^t  bein;;  part  «»f  the  si»phonH»n*  year's  work,  and  the  lir<«t 
twii  luiiniii;:  tlir«»n;:h  the  >«>phomore  :in«l  Juninr  years.  This  phas«*  iif 
the  i*«>urM*  ha^  a  two  fold  vabn*  i«f  i  in  ;;ivin;;  a  praetieal  ehara«*ter  to 
thi*  t-iMir^e.  aiiil  by  >o  doin;^  i-h(*i'kinK  ^i  ^**^*  ready  tendeney  on  the  |iiirl 
ot'  the  "student  t(t  ie;;ard  ar«'hite<'ture  as  a  thin;:  <>f  pure  tlH*ory«  and 
i/f  by  t:iviii^  tin*  stmlent  a  rertain  amount  of  drill  that  enables  him 
i»n  eiiteriiii:  an  .ir«'hii«>et*s  uitiie  t<t  make  himself  nf  inumtliat**  use. 
TlieM*  studies  aie  allied  to  the  sri«'iititir  braiiehes  des4TilN*il  iH'liim*. 
TIh'  purely  piii!f*«*«iona]  part  <if  the  eurriiulnm  is  e«»mpleti*<niy  |i*«-tun*8 
ari«l  df'iiiiin^f  i.itunisiin  sanitary  seifin-e,  a«'«iusties,  prote<^sii»nal  pnictiee, 
spei-iti«-;iti<iri.  f^fiiiiatf^.  «'te.  Mention  musi  be  made  of  the  w«»rk  n* 
i{niii-d  dm  11];:  Natatron.  This  insurt-N  .1  iiniiiiiuity  «»!'  attentii»n  In  the 
maiii  '*ii^i«->  I  T)rii>ii::li(Mit  tli«'  ti'iir  ye;!!"*  nt'  the  i-iiiirsi>.  Th«'  stud«'ni  i'« 
iid\  JMij  f«i  ^|Miii|  flu-  L:rf.if«»r  p.ii  i  «»!  Iii-*  \  .i«at  nni  in  an  ari-hit«*rt*H  oihi  e. 
but  miN  ^ii-'-TiiMir  i««i  fill-.  ;i  rtit.iiii  .iiMiHiiit  *»!   skefrliin^.  tin*  I'l-ipiire 

inelit^    Ih  ili'^   >.ii  tl.llMt-il   til. It     tlM-V   ll«-i*ii     liiif   tlelillVi*    flir  sti|i|i>)||   nf    ;|||\ 

iii'«*i|«i|  ir-»t   rnl  1 1  !  I  \.iii«i'i.  x\  lull   ^T  ill  iMii-^N|i;imi;j  SI  mil'  1*1  irm  «»f  :i<'ti\  it\ 
111  .11 « liii«-(-r  Ml  .11  -'  ••?  k. 

I  lif  <«i  H  lit  III   ->{iii|ii^  .III*  s«  III  till  li«i  :i:i^i    tii  tlii'ii  I  litM^  ri*latii»n>liip 
fit  tilt-  in.iiM  ^!ib  «■•  r.     I II  ilii-  iMrlitf  \  «-.ii  ^  r  h«*y  tin  iiish  ;iii  indis|N-n^ibl«» 
III!  ni.il    ti.ti!.:;  ^    \\]i.\*    ^nrnj   th*-   ^iiiili-ril  .1  b.is|>.   Mt'  siifntirir  kno«| 
eilijf  till   .i|<pl;i  i'.»'U   i>     lii^  I  iff  I    -.tutiits  .lint  ill  Ills  after  ean*<*r  a^  .in 
ai«  tii(«-i  t.      I  ijt  ^t   *>tuilii  >  aie,  ill  iiesiiiiiaii  anil  sopli(>nii»re  yi*ars.  al^^e* 
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bra,  trigouoinotr>',  geometry  (8olid,  aiialytii*,  and  descriptive),  rhemfs- 
try,  and  physirs.  In  junior  and  8enior  years  the  science  studies  are  of 
direct  apjdication  t«>  archite<»tural  practice  and  comprise  p:raphica] 
Ktatit*s,  inwbanics  of  materials,  surveyinj^,  and  geology. 

The  third  division  of  the  curriculum,  giving  the  general  culture 
stu<lies,  pn»pcrly  inclutles  the  alnnc  nientioucil  science  studies  of  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Adde<l  to  these  are  rhetorie,  English, 
(Miinposition  and  English  literature,  French  and  German,  and  general 
history.  These  studies  have  a  great  priK'tical  advantage  for  the  student, 
lH>th  for  the  i»ur|H)s<'s  of  general  e<lu<*ation  and  for  the  future  usefulness 
of  the  young  an'hiteet.  In  English  com|N)sition  and  literature  he  oh 
tains  a  ibill  in  writing  an<l  an  acquaintan<*e  with  the  Ix'st  models  hy 
whi<*h  ah)ne  he  ean  h*arn  the<*6rre4*t  use  of  his  mother  tongue,  while  a 
reading  knowhnlge  of  Freneh  and  Ciennan  o|K'ns  to  him  the  wide  tield 
of  the  untranslated  literature  of  architecture. 

Two  nrw  cimrses  were  opencnl  in  the  department  on  this,  the  lM»gin- 
ning  of  its  thinl  year;  the  two  yeiirs^  s]MM*ial  course  in  archite<'ture, 
and  the  two  years' rourse  in  interior  decorati(»n.  The  latter,  lying 
stri<'tly  within  the  province  of  the  schooPs  work,  provides  h  thorough 
(•ours4»  of  study  and  tits  its  graduates  to  practice  '*  interior  architectui'e.'' 
It  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Everett,  of  the  Course  in 
Decoration,  Boston  Musi'um  of  Fine  Arts.  The  two  years'  special  ccuirse 
offers  t4>  draftsmen  fnmi  architect's  oflices,  with  limited  time  at  their 
command  for  study,  the  a^Ivanced  subjects  from  the  professional  part  of 
the  four  years'  amrse. 

The  School  of  Archite<*ture  offers  the  following  eoarses:  Tlie  four 
years'  cimrse,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  fcJcience  in  Arehi- 
te4*ture;  the  two  years' siwcial  course,  granting  a  certificate  of  pn)- 
fleiency,  and  the  two  years'  course  in  Interior  Decoration,  granting  a 
diploma.  The  school  als4i  prf»vides  all  instruetion  in  free  hand  and 
met'hanical  <lniwing  for  freshmt*n  and  sophomores  in  the  Towne  Scien- 
tific Sch(N»l,  freehand  drawing  in  the  course  in  biology,  ami  an^hite^* 
tural  history  in  the  senior  year  of  the  <'ivil  Engineering  Department. 

The  s<'h<M»l  had  outgrown  the  <|uarters  given  to  it  in  18!ll-'t>2,  and  the 
HuiU'  of  r<Mims  shown  in  the  acccunpanying  plan  was  assigned  to  its  um^ 
in  the  pn'st'ut  year — 1893-1)3.  To  these  is  adde<l  the  moulding  nnim, 
]ocate<l  in  another  ]):irt  of  the  college  building.  The  school,  in  its 
rapid  gn)wth  and  steady  gain  in  efliciency,  owes  much  to  the  generous 
help  given  it  in  instruction  by  busy  professional  men  on  its  Ie4*ture 
corps  ami  in  its  professiirship  in  art.  From  the  first  these  gentlemen 
have  shown  a  most  unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  S4*hooK 
stn*ngthening  the  hands  of  the  regular  corjm  of  instruction  by  assum- 
ing instruction  in  subjects  with  which  they  wen'  sp<>cially  conversiint 
and  giving  time  1:M*y<»n<l  this  to  the  various  engagements  of  faculty  and 
iMiuimittei*  mei^tings. 
1080 M 
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and  are  a(*(N)inpaiii<Nl  by  Icrtiin's  on  the  theory  of  desigii*  It  is  aimed 
in  iriving  this  course*  in  design  to  lay  a  liasis  of  eorrtH*t  tbouKht  and 
habit  in  tin*  solution  of  anrhitfM*tural  problems,  while  pnirdin^  agaiuHt 
servile  (Mipyisni  of  **  style *^  on  the  on«*  hand  or  a  vagrant  tendency  to- 
wanl  «H:U*(*tirisni  and  ]m*tures(|ui'neKs  on  the  <»ther.  It  is  attenipteil  to 
};round  the  student  in  the  prinriplex  that  underlie  i^hhI  dcsifni:  to 
familiarize  him  with  that  whieh  is  g<NMl  and  true  in  his  art,  and  t4»  in- 
rulrate  habits  of  <*anH'st  anil  rons<*ii*ntious  study  that  shall  make  biai 
capable,  as  an  an*hite<'t  in  the  futun',  to  take  up  the  problems  pn*- 
s<Mit4Mi  in  active  pnM'tice  and  ^ve  them  a  din><*t,  simple,  and  s4*holarly 
mdution. 

The  subject  of  archJt4H*tural  history  is  taken  thnm^rh  K|;yptian, 
Assyrian,  eti*.,  (tre4*k  and  Roman,  early  Christian,  I{omanes4|ne  and 
By/antine.  (iothir.  Uenaissiince,  and  mmlern  an'hiterture  by  means  of 
lectun*s  supplemented  by  n^^-itations.  Thes4»  lectures  are  illustnitetl 
by  lantern  >lid«*s.  The  history  <»f  ornament  is  treati*il  in  the  s;ime 
manner. 

In  **  m«*aMired  drawin^^  (the  measuring  of  buihlin^s  aln*ady  ereetetl 
and  drawing  them  to  scale)  the  students  nM*eive  a  drill  which  unites, 
in  a  niea>ure,  their  practical  studies  in  working  ilrawin^s  and  their 
thiH)retical  .-tudies  in  desijrn  and  rendering.  The  eours4*  has  a  practi- 
cal character,  ^iven  it  by  the  lectures  tm  construction,  the  visits  tn 
t4*chnical  <*stablisliments^  and  the  making  of  architects'  workiujr  draw 
in^rs,  the  la^t  lM*in^  part  of  the  si>phoniore  year*s  work,  and  the  first 
two  running  thn»u;rh  the  sophimiore  and  junior  years.  This  phase  «if 
thei'ourse  ha^  a  twofold  value  {ti)  in  pvin;r  a  pnicti<*al  chanu-ter  to 
the  cfHirse,  luiil  by  so  doinj;  chiM'kiuK  a  tiN»  ready  tendency  on  the  ]Hirt 
of  the  student  to  rc;:ard  archite^'ture  as  a  thin^  of  pure  theory,  and 
{h\  by  ^ivin^  the  student  a  <'ertain  amount  of  drill  that  enables  hiui 
iin  entering  an  iii'«*liit«'ct*s  ottii-e  to  make  hims«*lf  of  immetliate  us4*. 
The^c  studies  an*  allied  to  the  S4*icntitic  branches  desiTilNHl  Ih^ow. 
Th«*  purely  pi«»f«'>Hional  part  of  the  curri«'ulum  is  comph*t4-<l  by  Ie<'tun*8 
and  deiiionNtiiitionson  sanitary  M-ifiice,  acoustics,  pmfessional  pni€ti«*t*, 
s|NM'iticatJon.  eHtitiiate<«.  etc.  Mention  muM  1h*  made  of  the  work  re- 
quired durin;;  \acafion.  Thi^  iiisun's  a  continuity  of  afti*ntion  fi»  the 
main  •^nbirri  tlMou;:h(»ut  the  four  y«'ai»*of  tliecoiiiM*.  The  student  i** 
adviM*d  t<i  'o|m'ImI  the  i^rctter  part  nf  lii'«  \  acatiun  in  an  ari-hit«M-t*>  i»f!ice, 
l*ut  m.i>  '*uf>'*tiiiir«'  tor  tliis  a  c«'rtain  .iiiiinint  of  ski'tchin;:.  the  tfipiirt*- 
m«*iit>  Ihiii;:  ho  tiaiiii'd  that  tlo'V  need  not  dcpnve  tht*  *«tiidi*nt  of  any 
iM-i'ib'fl  ii«?*t  .iMii  I  t-I.t\ati«»ii.  u  hilt-  h(  ill  ni-ci'^^^itatinu'  >4»nic  foim  of  activity 
111  ail  liitritMial  ^^«Mk. 

The  >4-ii-iitrtii  >tMdii-*'  an*  •«4)«*ct«'il  Ihm  auM'  ot  their  rinse  rclalioni^hip 
to  th**  main  -*iib|e«  t.  In  tin*  earlier  vcai^  they  fiiMii*»li  an  t!idi>|N'iis;ible 
iiit-ntal  ti.tiniiiL:  uliih'  ;:J\  III;:  th«'  xtiitli-nt  a  b.i^i^  <*f  Hrifiititic  know|> 
e^l^f  t«>i  a|»pli<  .ifiiiti  ill  lii<^  Kit«T  *'ttiilii-*i  aii«l  in  lii*«  after  caretT  a««  an 
arcliiteit.     ThcM'  ^tudlc.^  uie,  in  Ire^liinan  and  sophomore  years,  alj^e- 
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bra,  trigonoinetr>',  geometry  (Kolid,  aiialyti**,  and  descriptive),  rhemls- 
try,  and  physi«»s.  In  junior  and  senitir  years  the  science  studies  are  of 
direct  application  to  architec^tural  practice  and  comprise  graphical 
statics,  nuHhanics  of  materials,  surveying,  and  gwlogy. 

The  third  divisicm  of  the  curriculum,  giving  the  general  culture 
Htudies,  properly  includes  the  al>ove  nientione<l  science  studies  of  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Added  to  these  are  rhetori<',  English, 
<oinpo.sition  and  Knglish  literature,  French  and  German,  and  general 
history.  These  studies  have  a  great  prai*tit*al  a4lvantagt*  for  the  student, 
lH>th  for  the  pur|M»s<»8  of  general  edm^ation  and  for  the  future  usefulness 
of  the  young  an*hitect.  In  English  com]>o8ition  and  literature  he  ob- 
tains a  ilr'iU  in  writing  and  an  accpiaintaure  with  the  best  models  hy 
which  ahme  he  ran  learn  theeorrect  use  of  his  nuither  tongue,  whih»  a 
reading  knowledge  of  Frenrli  antl  (i<Tman  oi>ens  to  him  the  wide  tiehl 
of  the  untninslated  literature  of  architecture. 

Two  n<*w  courses  were  openeil  in  the  de])artmeiit  on  this,  the  lM»gin- 
iiing  of  its  third  year;  the  two  years^  s]KM'ial  course  in  architecture, 
and  the  two  years' course  in  interior  tlecoration.  The  latter,  lying 
strictly  within  the  province  of  the  school's  work,  provides  a  thorough 
course  of  study  and  lits  its  graduates  to  practice  "interior  architect ui'e.'' 
It  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Everett^  of  the  Course  in 
Decoration,  Host4)n  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  two  years'  special  course 
offers  t4)  draftsmen  from  architect's  oflices,  with  limited  time  at  their 
command  for  study,  the  advanced  subjects  from  the  professional  part  of 
the  four  years'  amrse. 

The  School  of  Architecture  offers  the  following  courses:  Tlie  four 
years' course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachehir  of  Science  in  Archi- 
tecture; the  two  years'  siiecial  course,  granting  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency, and  the  two  years'  course  in  Interior  Decoration,  granting  a 
diploma.  The  school  als4»  provides  all  instruction  in  free*  hand  and 
me(*hanical  drawing  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  the  Towne  Scien- 
tific School,  free-han<l  drawing  in  the  cours<'  in  biology,  an<l  an'hitec 
tnnil  history  in  the  senior  year  of  the  Civil  Engineering  I)e|Mirtment. 

The  m*h<N>l  had  outgrown  the  <piarters  given  to  it  in  181U-'1I2,  and  the 
suite  of  HMims  shown  in  the  accompanying  plan  was  assigned  toitsum^ 
ill  the  present  year — 1893-'03.  T<i  these  is  adde<l  the  nuNlcling  nN>m, 
h»cate<l  in  another  i^irt  of  the  college  building.  The  school,  in  it8 
rapid  gniwth  and  steady  gain  in  ellieiency,  owes  much  to  the  gcnenms 
help  given  it  in  instruction  by  busy  professional  men  on  its  hM*tiin' 
corps  and  in  its  profess(»rship  in  art.  From  the  first  these*  gentlemen 
have  shown  a  most  uns<^lfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  S4*Ihn>K 
stn'iigthening  the  hands  of  the  regular  C4»ri>s  of  instruction  by  assum- 
ing instruction  in  sub)e<*ts  with  which  they  were  sp4H*ially  conversant 
and  giving  time  iN^yond  this  to  the  vari4ius  engagements  of  fiumlty  and 
committ4v  m<*etings. 
lim^ 2t5 
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THE  CORPS  OF  IKSTBrCTIOlf  IK  ABOHITECTTimB. 

The  cor|>8  f»f  iuHtmctiou  in  tbo8e  branches  pertaining  Hpecially  to 
architectuie  ia  made  up  an  foIlowB: 

Waitmi  p.  I^inl,  proftflnor  of  architoetnrA,  in  chAnsr  oftheMhool  of  Mehi tectiin*, 
deoign,  history  of  Arcbitorture,  the  orders,  conBtruction. 

Charles  E.  Dans,  profnisor  of  art,  wat4Y-rolor. 

JalisD  Millard,  inatmetor  in  arrhitectnra,  insinimental  drawing,  ataMOta,  ahadaa, 
ahadiiWH,  pcsrqiectiTe,  and  elamentary  design. 

Edmnnd  A.  8tewardson,*  Instmctor  in  nNMleling.  modeling  in  clay,  Jonior  class. 

Wilnon  Eyir,  Jr.,  instructor  in  pen  and  Ink,  pen-and-ink  drawing,  Jonior  and 
aenlor  claflaea. 

Herbert  E.  Ererett,  instmctor  in  drawing,  ftee-hand  drawing,  all  alasass. 

LRCTURRRH  ON  ARCHlTBCTrilK. 

Theophitits  P.  Chandler.  Jr..*  arehitect. 
Walter  Cope,  architert,  history  of  («othic  archit«*ctare. 

t-Vank  Miles  I>ay,  B.  s..  architect,  history  of  (ireek  and  Roman  architsctnrs,  hia- 
tory  of  Renaisssnce  arrhitectnre. 
Wilson  Eyre,  Jr.,  architect,  theory  of  deaign. 
Barr  Ferrre.*  New  York,  history  of  architecture. 
I^rank  Fumemi.  architect.* 

Adilison  Mutton,  architect,  building  constmction.'* 
John  Stewardstin,  architect,  history  of  ornament. 
Joseph  M.  Wilson,  architect  and  ciril  engineer,  building  nmstruction.' 

LEcrn'RKRM  BY  AmnimiEsrr,  1891-ftf. 

Itrorgf  C*.  Msson,  jr..  srrhitrct.  biatory  of  early  rhristian,  Romanesqne,  and  By: 
tine  arrhitertun*. 
Austin  W.  Lonl.  arcbitt^t,  rendering  of  architectural  drawlnga. 

IJUTURRRA  ON  MAXITARY  tMlRXl'K. 

John  8.  Hillings,  M.  i»..  ix.  n.,  direct<ir  of  the  university  hospital  and  lecUmr 
saiiiiary  rnciueering. 
A.  r.  .\til»ott.  M.  i»..  limt  aMiHtsnt  le^-turer  on  sanitary  enginerring. 


'IkTeased. 

•SubjectM  uiissiitgnMl  at  dale. 

>  Retired  from  faculty  in  1M0. 


Chaitku  XXIV. 

UNIVERSITY  UNDERGRADUATE  LIFE.  1740-1791-1891. 


College  uiidorji^raduate  litV  is  largely  molded  by  exU*niul  <*in'Uin- 
staiiees;  aud  as  we  trace  the  hi. story  of  any  e^iUege  we  will  find  that 
the  eveiytlay  life  of  its  students  has  followed  a  eoiirsi*  of  tleveh>pment 
ah»n^  with  the  institution  itw»lf.  And  now  that  the  first  hundred  years 
of  the  eorporate  existiMiee  of  our  Tniversity  have  pass<Hl  away,  we  may 
with  interest  compare  the  two  pictures,  Tniversity  undergraduate  life 
of  the  last  century  and  Tniversity  undergraduate  life  of  our  own  times. 

Somewhat  diflerent  from  the  undergraduate  life  of  the  present  was 
flu*  undergra^luate  life  of  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  days  of 
ciN'ke^l  hat8  and  knee  brcH^ches,  when  Philadelphia  was  but  a  smail 
provincial  town,  when  our  country  was  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
aiul  our  fon»fathers  wen^  the  loyal  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  King  (ie<irge 
the  Thinl.  The  University,  at  first  known  as  the  Academy  and  after- 
wanls  as  the  College,  was  then  establi.she<l  on  Fourth  stTiH»t,  near  Arch. 
Kven  at  that  early  day  the  College  was  one  of  the  principal  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  colonies,  and  was  known  abroml  almost  as  well  as  at 
home.  Its  faculty  consisted  of  tive  professors  and  a  number  of  instruc- 
tors, a  large  corps  for  that  time,  and  its  curriculum  (*ompris<Ml  the 
studies  which  continued,  until  quite  rei^ent  years,  to  comprise  the 
C4>urse  of  our  iK'st  Americim  colleges.  It  nund)eriMl  its  students  by  the 
hundreds,  and  drew  them  from  all  the  cohmies,  numy  coming  also  from 
the  West  Indies.  Such  of  the  students  as  «*ame  fnim  ab^-oad  were 
hxlgtul  in  dormitories  within  the  Ccdlege  walls,  and  wo  may  ad<l,  as  a 
curious  exanqde  of  the  morals  of  the  age,  that  the  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  these  baiUlings  were  raisetl  by  a  lottery.  At  this  time  the  en- 
tire annual  exiteuM.*  of  a  student,  including  tuiti<m,  b<mrd,and  tire- 
winmI,  was  only  i^'MK 

An  ancient  statute  lN>ok  of  the  Tniversity  gives  us  an  insight  into 
the  C4>llege  life  of  the  last  century:  and  as  we  gaze  u]N»n  the  wrinkleil 
yellow  pa|K.»r  with  its  faded  writing,  there  rises  before  us  a  shadowy 
pictuHMif  those  olden  times.  Tin*  d<K*ument  is  valuable,  not  only  in- 
trinsically, but  for  the  thoughts  that  it  suggests.  The  cinIc  ainuMl  at 
regulating  the  entire  life  of  the  student  by  exercising  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  suiwrvisiou  over  liim  in  all  ways  ^^fouml  siilutary  and 
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pMNi  i])Niii  tri:il.'*  Tt»  iM';^'iii.  ti^litiii*:  was  a  siTiiins  ofloiiM';  that  is,  an 
tifl'«*iis«*  piiiiisliahir  l»y  I'nrpoial  «*li:istisoiiifMit.  This  rule  was«  |»erlia|is. 
nMHlfri'il  iinrssary  by  an  iil<l  <*olh';:<»  nistom  whirli  ronipplliMl  every 
stiifU'iit  iipfin  liis  adiiiisMiiii  to  liave  at  least  i>iie  pii;:ilistie  Imttle  with 
oiii*  iif  his  i-las<iinat«*s,  in  iM*«l<*i'  to  estai>1is]i  his  ehiiiii  t^i  the  hmior  «»f 
lieiii;:  caUeil  an  ^'Acath'iiiv  hov."  Ami  as  an  iniliratHin  of  the  teiiaeilv 
with  whit  li  the  f*i;;lit«-4*nth  renliiry  iM»lh*;:ians  eliin^  tn  their aneient  eiiN 
toiiis.  wv  may  mite  that  «in  tin*  mar;:iii  ii|»|Nisitr  this  rlaiise  of  the  mien 
staml  the  nicl:iiiiht>Jy  worils.  **  Needs  amemhneiit/'  HIaspheiiiy,  riirA 
iii^.  ili'iinke!in«*>^,  ;^Mniin;r.  and  Kiiiflii'ij  iifliMi>i*s  Mere  piinishe^l  by  :i  line 
(if  .'>  shilliii;:^  oi  liy  I'liastisemcnf :  and  if  the  ti'ans;;rrssor  |KTrtiste<l  in 
hi>  evil  riinrsi'^  hr  was  liable  to  <in^pi'iision.  Nor  did  the  rnli-s  fi»r;:et 
fh«>  ndiuitiit**  i*i|iirarii»n  of  thi*  >tiident.  There  was  a  s|M*eial  provision 
eoni|H*!hii;;  rhiiith  at ii'iidaiii'i*  i»n  ihi*  Sahhath.  and  elalionite  rn1e!« 
n*f«*rriii;:  lo  rh.i)ifl  :itTciidam-4*an«l  i»t-liavior:  tnit  it  iloes  n<it  s]N*ak  wril 
tor  the  iiiiii.iN  of'  Mm-  time  to  find  hnv  the  mar^rinal  note,  **  Not  et)e«-t- 
ual.*^  An  atiM*nr<'  I'l'im  pravfrs  in  thosr  days  rost  tlie  nilprit  two 
l'ji;:li*«li  lialt  iMMiir,  ;ind  f«ir  'm-iUs**  nf  all  otli«*r  kimls  Hie  prii'e  wa>  an 
vwu  ^^liillihi:.  'In  ir!>train  the  Vnt  anhMit  spirits  id' i air  tbr«*fatlier*s 
and  t«i  pri"«i'ivf  tli«'  si-htija^tic  tpiirt  that  nn;;lit  to  rnvidop  an  institii 
tioii  lit'  Iciinin;:.  il  was  cnarti'd: 

\tf  «riiil«  lit  -Il  ill  i|imIiii\ii  t)i«  I'lMii  (-«  i't' tilt  ( '••111  !;•■  \  Jit),  iif  I'fiiiK'  ill  iir  |;i*  fMii 
lhiii:i^li  f !i«-  V  iriihi'.^  n.  Ill  ]•!•«  I>.i!!.  ••!  ii")-  :tu\  kiiiil  nf' ill  •  fi-iiiii  \«i(liili  th«' varil  i*f 
tlii-  I  'i. -  •  I  o'T  • .  hill  «lt  ill  III  I  li«  \*x>  "i-iii  I-  ••!  ilii-  irii<«(i  •  <.  )iri>i(  <>'*<ii«.  or  tiiti*r«.  |*la\  l<all. 
x^ri"'''     "    <>  •     n\    ii!*!i-i  •  111    ii'i:««-.  i.|   >m)i.i\i     mi  .Hi\    \\.\\   rilil*-l\   ill  tllff*  ('nnt'f;*' >anl 

lit      ••(  I  •    «     !  '•       !•  ■  I    l>    •    *|f 

1 1  1^  r\  idi  irT  imiii  flii^tliat  ;ithh'tirs  hat]  not  yi*t  roim*  info  fasliinn. 

Thu^  till'  iiiltx  iitii  nil  niitd.  .!>«  wi*  umiI  ;iiid  )Nimler,  it  n*4|uin*.««  hc» 
^ii-.it  «-t)i'ii  nf  rlit'  iniiiuiiiaf iiiii  t«i  pi«-tnii*  to  niirsi'lvcs  t^n*  everyilay 
niidi  I  i:i.i«lii.iti-  lit«-<>t'  a  Inindii-d  MMiNa^rn 

lli'*t«ii  V  :::-««•<*  ii-«  <«i-M-ial  iiniii'-iii;:  am'cilntrN  nt'  th«*  earlv  inMrtlelurs 
ill  Tin-  <  nllfjf.  N|.i'«i«r  dnliii  lifXfi iil;:«*.  a  Latin  pmfrs.sor,  W4is  t\w 
linir  «ii  .ill  till-  |ii.iriii-.d  inki'^  lit  rli«-  ^^tudi'iiTN.  Thi'v  dart>d  evi*n  ti> 
Htt-.d  lii^  \\\-  nit  lii^  liiMij ;  ;iiid  it  i^  iflatrd  tliat  mi  nnr  iNM'asi<in«  whilt* 
III-  ^.ii  Iiimi'iil:  .1  r«  I  if.itinii.  till'  >hiitti'i^  wi^i*  Nmhli'iily  eloM*«l«  lc*avinc 
th*    i<>«i!M  III  d.ii  li^M  ^«.   iiid   tilt- a<.tnM!iilid   iiiNf  i  iirfnr  was  driven  fnun 

III-  ?«"i'ii  '.»\  A  -lin  \i'i  iif  I k-.  .iiMiil   III*-  \  ilN  .iml   jrrrs  of  tht*  «*la.H!<«. 

I'.iir  l>.t\  ij  .1.11!  I  -  I»..M.ilii  III  ^t  fi  .1*  lii-i  1. 1  rill- Mii::li*»h  M-luNd.  was 
licit  rii.f:  .1  iii.i*<  Il  !••!  *l>t'  ■«Tiii!i  iiTh.  Ill  imiitiw  ,iii  «'ii;ht«'rntii  «'i*iitnr\ 
pmi.  ill-  A  .1-  -III  f«-    lii\i     liitii    limit' n|'  .1  f.ili  i.ii  iliaii  .1  ilove.     \Vh«*n 

'••  ix"  l»'  .1  ji" ; .  .!;•   -I  ' I.  Ill  iiii  ■   lii>  i-li-\  at inii  tn  .1  i-nili-;:*'  pridi"**«i»rr»liip. 

h'    MiVi  ■  *.  il  .1  ijiiM  i    iiiMinil   iif   )iiiiii>«)iiii:.'   I.iti  in '»>•.      W'hi-ii  a  Iniv  wa*» 

I.l^  il  *'•  fi!--:  hi;!;;  Ill-  U-id  !■•  ilj^jLlTi  il  .1  iji  jiiil.ilinli  nf  M\  hi*bidar«» 
^^  '  Il  -I  I'*  II  .I'-'i  I  jiitid  ).t!iri-:h  r.i  I'^mr  tin-  ih  liiii|ih*lil  to  M'hmil  III 
hi  itf.       Ah'!     .'     I-     liliTiij     fli.i!     ii;;     i.jti      iM  I  .|viti||     ^IilSt4*r    I^OM*,    Im^III)^ 

]ii;ii-i  1(  i>i|  iti-ii.  .V.I-   v^.iitiil   nil   h-.  thi    I  niMiiiiit«-«'.     Iiut   he,  notbinc 
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disi!Oii<'erted,  i>iit  himsi*lf  bt*hiiHl  tiu'  Im*11  and  laiit^Tii,  and  niarrluMl  to 
8t*li<K)l,  ^Mo  no  small  gratifiratnin  of  the  boys  and  entertainnirnt  of  the 
siHjrtatorfl,"  Wlietlier  lu»  intnulurtMl  liis  rustoni  into  the  <*olh'c*'  the 
chronirlo  saith  not. 

The  owe  form  of  athU'tics  cultivated  in  th«».  College  in  pre-Hevolu- 
tionary  times  was  running.  Over  this  sport  tln*y  iHM'anu*  evi-n  enthu- 
siastie.  ^^8tniii>ed  to  the  shirt,  head  hound  with  a  handkerehiet\  lm>s. 
eued  kne^'bauds,  and  barefooted,  tht*  rarers  started  from  the  Areh 
street  ei truer  and  eneompassed  the  t\»lh*ge  gnmnds;  while  the  pi^tple 
Btoo<l  in  erowds,  o^k^u  niouthe<l,  eager  to  eateli  the  lirst  view  of  the 
vietor,  their  'swift-footed  Aehilles.'" 

But  tin*  one  event  iu  the  College  year  that  arousi'd  ]N)pular  attention 
t4)  the  highest*  that  brought  together  all  the  gentry  of  IMtiladelphia  and 
delegations  fh)m  outside  the  e(»h)n>,  was  the  annual  eomnuMieement. 
In  those  days  a  eommeneeiuent  was  the  affair  of  a  whole  day.  The 
exei^cises  began  at  'J  o'elork  in  the  morning  and  eontinued  till  n«H»n,  when 
the  audii-ure  dis]»er8ed  for  dinner,  after  whirh  they  reassembled  until 
sundown.  The  program  <*ompris4Ml  a  diahigm*  and  <Mle,  <*ommemorat- 
'  ing  rnmie  puiilie  event,  a  'U'harge'^  to  the  graduates,  p(N*ms,  orations, 
disput^itions  in  Latin  an<l  Knglish,  and  the  discussions  of  theses.  The 
niusi<\  a  prominent  feature,  was  lurnisluHl  by  the  Orpheus  Club  of  the 
College,  or  by  Ilis  Majesty's  Marine  Band.  At  the  commencement  of 
17r>9  the  Hon.  James  Hamilton,  governor  of  the  Colony,  favored  the 
citizens  with  a  few  words.  In  1702  the  program  was  in  Latin,  a  huge 
broadside  2  teet  long  and  a  ftNit  wide,  printed  in  display  type.  The 
newsi>apers  of  the  time  tell  us  that  the  *^  Connneneement  was  held  at 
the  College  in  the  Presence  of  a  learntMUjHilite,  and  very  brilliant  Assem- 
bly,^ that  *'  His  llon<Mir,  the  (iovernor,  was  pleased  to  attend  the  whole 
day,^  that  ^^  many  other  Cientlemen  of  learning  and  the  lirst  Distinrtion 
from  the  neighlKuiring  parts  were  likewise*  pn»s<»nt,''  that  th«»  vahMlic- 
tory  was  spoken  *^with  imwh  Klegance  and  Tenderness,**  ami  that 
"  Everything  was  ei»ndueted  with  the  utmost  lUveney  and  order,"  The 
attraetitm  of  the  eommeneement  of  1771  wa.s  the  singing  of  an  tnle  to 
organ  nee(»mpaniment  by  Jacob  Itankson,  es^|.,  A.  M.  The  other  nui- 
aitnl  features  (»f  the  entrrtainment  w«*re  funiishetl  bv  the  bam  Is  of  the 
Kigbteenth  or  Koyal  Ufgiment  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Twenty  tirst  or 
Koyal  North  British  Fusileers.  The  e\ercisi»s  last«Hl  the  whoh*  <lay  and 
are  said  to  have  given  **griieral  satisfaeti«>n.**  In  1775  the  Continental 
Congress  attended  the  commencement,  **thi*  gallrries  and  <»tlier  parts 
of  the  house  b^'ing  ti!h*d  with  as  many  of  the  res|»e<'table  inhabitants  of 
the  city  as  (*(mld  find  riNmi.**  The  eight4*4*nth  century  e«>mmenrement, 
in  truth,  was  the  one  onth*t  tbr  <'ollrge  tVrling,  suppn^sseil  for  an  entire 
year,  and  into  that  rrh^bration  tin*  mMcgiansof  the  time  thr«*w  them- 
selveii  heart  ami  S4ud. 

Forever  pass4*tl  away  an*  thes«*  Mreiies  of  ancient  rollege  lite,  ami  the 
vision  of  eighteenth  century  nnmners  and  customs  gives  pla<*e  to  the 
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pirtiuf  lit'  niir  iiHNlrrii  iiiiivtMsity  uii«l«T;:r;uluat«*  lite.  Yet  tbe  inter- 
vi'iiiii;;  Vi'ars  wen*  imf  ilevniil  of*  iiii«Ti*st:  thev  were  years  of  earnest, 
liaid  work:  v«*ar^  niarki-tl  Yiv  th«-  hirtli  of  iiianv  seYieiiies  wliieh  have 
riiiiH*  to  niatiiiitv  i»iily  in  tliis  mii-  ilay.  Ami  thi'  eollep^  life  of  tlii5 
IM'IJihI  Was  iiiaikt'il  l>y  many  an  im|N»rtant  event.  \Vr  rdUltl  tell  of  the 
aiiiiiLMtiiiii  of  till*  (\»lle;;«*  rliaiTiT  in  1T7!I,  of  its  n-storation  ten  years 
Iat«-i-,  ami  i>f  thi- or;:ani/afion  ol  tin*  liiivrrsity  nmler  its|)rt*sent  i*liart«-r 
in  ITUl.  NVi*  fonlil  u\\  tin*  Moi>  of  our  t*i»lli-p'  iliirinj;  tin*  Kevoliitiou, 
when  i(*«  huiMih;:^  witi*  sri/nl  a^  harrarks  hy  tlif'0»ntinental  Hohliers, 
ami  uli«*n,  lat«T.  llit  iion  lii-«-lof  thr  r»ritiNh  tnNi|M'r  was  |»hiiit4*4!  in  tliost* 
han't  ninsiM'nift-il  to  Iiarnjnir.  \V«*  conhl  ti-II  how  diirin;;  the  War  itf 
lf^VJ  till*  I  ni\«'i>itv  Imivn  woikcd  on  tin*  toitiHrationn  like  i*«»uinii»ii 
lalMiin^.  ami  |»:iL:t»  riuilil  li«*  lilli-il  \m1Ii  tin*  narration  i»f  the  pallaiit 
romlmt  of  Trnn'^N  lvaiiia*s  Mins  ilurin^  the  t'ivil  war.  Bat  tlH*.*«e  an* 
matti'i  ^  I'f  hlNtiii  V,  an«l  all  tlir  %\or]il  kn<»ws  them.  Th«*s«*  vear^  ireie 
tin*  |M-iiiM|  of  >tinL'i:h-:  Inilay,  tin*  ti«TiiMl  of  sncress. 

Tilt*  (li'paiiiiM- of  till*  rni\ri>i!>  in  isTi'  fioni  Ninth  and'Chentnut 
sti'i'i'ts  ^^ 'I'tl'*'!'  i'  li*^*i  Minovrd  in  ]>^)l\  niark«*il  tin*  n«*w  em  in  I'ni 
veisity  atfaii^:  anil  fntin  this  time  th«'  nmlrr^raduate  life  tN*^ins  u> 
liri*s4*nt  suli^tantially  till*  sann*  a^fM*rt  that  it  diN*s  to-day.  Tlur  Tni- 
v«*iNity.  >iiir«*  it  has  r«*niovi'il  to  its  \ir\\  liunie.  takin;;:  advantage  i>f  the 
oppiii  tnnity  tnr  ;:i>i\\th  tliiTi-li\  atlmili'd.  has  advam'«'d  in  all  direct iitiis 
\iif)i  ^i;:.iiitir  >tiii|t'«;  ami  stmh'nt  lift*,  expanding  ahui;;  with  tht*  l*id- 
h'Ui*  it^i'If,  liaN  liiTfinir  ro(ii|i|i-\  ami  many  sid«*ih  liut  thi*re  is  one  i*t»n- 
sitii'i'.iriiin  t1i.it  iiHi'^t  III-  liitrm*  in  mind  in  tin'  >tudv  of  ]if<*  at  tin*  Tni 
M'l'^lty  nf  I'l'iiii^ylvaiiia — tin-  ahsmri-  of  doimitories.  This,  t«»geth«'r 
witli  tilt-  liMMfiiiii  iif  Till-  riiivi*i»»ity  i-lusr  to  tin*  heart  t»f  a  ;;n*at  rify, 
i:i\«-^  .1  ili>tim-tivr  it  ariiii-  tt*  nnd«*i-;ri.idnarr  lit'i*.  Nim-«*«*\ternal  relation*^ 
vii*  with  the  Cnllf;:*'  in  rlaimiiii:  fli«-  intrir^t  of  tin*  student.  An«l  a*^  a 
ir^iilt  iil  i'n\  iioiiiiifnt.  iiian,\  **\  tin*  plia^i'S  of  litr  iniumon  t«i  otlirr  (H'eal 
riijii  :;iN  ;i!f  ir  \m.\\ii  i:i  tin*  Inivi'isitv.  uhih-,  at   tin*  sami'  time,  lift 

fhi-M-  ]»l  •-'*«-M(  *i  MiMn    :illli:Mi-   >•  .ifillt-s. 

\  ]•  -At  il  tiDm  tilt  I'liuiatiiinal  ^idi*.  lih  .tt  flu*  IniMT^itvilof's  not  dift'er 
LM*  ift\  litiiii  lii'f  ;ii  .iii\  oilM*r  lai::i-  i  litlt-ji'  wht-it-  :in  ahh*  ei»r]is  of  in 
*«ti  III  III!  -..  \M  ]|  .iM.tiii:!  il  mill  ^f^,  aiiil  a  riiiii|iliii'  riiiii|im«'nt  I'oinlitni*  fo 
.irliii«i  .1  h:-}ii  I  •  il  :i  arJMii.  In  I'llni  .it iiiii.il  iii.itii-i>  thr  I'nivi'rsltv  lia> 
ki  I'  I'l.I.  .iJiji.i  •  "I  Mit  ;iiMi-.  >!.•■  w.i^  iMiI>  til  intriNluet*  tht 
ilti:.-.i-  -■.'!•  111.  .tii'l  '•• -itl» -.  *hi"j!«!  a  •  la*>  «it  •^tmh-nts  desin*  U» 
'.li.i  ii|<  .1  ■[•••a!  'Mil;,.  lilt-.  h.i\i  littli-  inMiMf  m  liiidiii^  an  ii* 
'•MtiiT.ii    .I'.si-     iml    -..:!!  h-    :•■  .i-«i-T    !|itii,;    .ihij    m    .idditioii    to   « la^** 

III  ■*    •■'  '   ••'  ,     '•>'  \i    ti.  •  ■•II :  ^1     ••;  •!    ^  I  -1.1:!  Il  -.  .  .1   ^  ti-.if   lii-.il  iif   \\  it|  k  is  «lii|i«* 

;i.  ■'•  I  I.:-.  •  .  -  T  .  ;  !i:.'ii«ii  Mil-  -•  !ii.ii  II  ^v-^tfin.  .A  iiiiiiiImt  of  studfiits. 
:i  J'  ; '  •'  -1  !  .1  ;•  Il :  •  -.I.ii  -rn.i. .  h.i  i  r  :  ;!•  r  )•!••:«  ^'^••i.  ••itrii  at  his  luui*^*. 
i>  '!      ;■'■'{     '  ■    •  ^'   '  'i;^'     •:    M.l"i'i.  »!   «.  "•   .--ii'fi.     Tht-  aimtunt  of  ^«)ital 

;::-)Mt   :■•,    t'l-     iiii.r.ii^     -    t:  •  .ili  'il.ilih  .      Iii*^id*-^  tin*  kliowlt**!^!* 

.ui|iiiii-ii  \*\  .1  nirtlitNl  •>!  iiixtiui  liiiii  :ii  ^\hiili  t  li«*  intt-ii'st  of  ull  is  t-jt|ti- 
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cinlly  aroused  anil  the  pre<'eptor  acqimintocl  with  the  mental  character- 
istics of  his  olass,  students  and  professor  are  bnnif^^ht  into  intimate  per- 
sonal contact^  the  barrier  that  t4>o  often  stands  l>etw<H^n  them  is  broken 
down,  and  students  and  professor  iMiund  together  in  a  closer  union. 

The  intluence  of  these  features  above  alluded  to,  the  absence  of  dor 
mitories,  and  the  loc'ation  of  the  Tniversity  in  the  city,  is  nmst  notice- 
abh',  when  we  turn  to  theso<*ial  side  of  under^.iduate  life.  Thei*e  is  no 
home  life  of  the  CoUege,  and  no  opinnlunity  for  the  formation  of  those 
relations  which  usually  lend  a  charm  t4>  college  life.  Hut  the  social  in- 
stinct of  the  Tniversity  men,  curbed  in  this  diriH'tion,  seeks  an  outlet 
thnmgh  the  medium  of  siK^ieties,  miuiifohl  in  number  and  varied  in 
character.  There  are  societies  Iit4*rary,  scnentith*,  religious,  and  S4*cret ; 
clubs  artistic,  musical,  athletic,  ami  Mieial.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
the  Philomathean  So(*Jety,  the  ohl  establishe<l  liteniry  association,  an<l 
her  worthy  sister  the  Scientific  Sin-iety,  and  the  (in*ek  letter  fraterni- 
ties. Then  we  may  note  the  Christian  A8so<'iation,  and  the  Church 
club,  the  orchestra,  the  banjo  club,  and  the  glee  club,  the  mask  and 
wig,  the  sketch  club,  the  gun  club,  the  chess  club,  and  the  bicycle 
club.  The  list  might  1h»  in<lefinitely  extende<l  were  we  to  attempt  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  miscellaneous  societies,  with  obji^cts  as  di- 
verse as  their  names.  Into  these  various  associations  the  students 
are  dra^n,  each  one  according  to  his  tastes  and  endowments;  and  in 
the  snmller  circle  of  the  association  they  tr>'  to  find  a  substitute  for  the 
wider  college  life  that  is  at  present  imiK)ssible.  And  in  passing,  we 
must  notice,  also,  athletics,  for  they,  tcK>,  exert  a  social  mfiuence.  Yet 
ultimately,  the  societies  react  ou  the  whole  University.  For  the  men  in 
the  various  S4K*ieties  and  on  the  various  athletic  teams  are  knit  together 
more  closely  by  the  bond  of  their  common  interest,  and  thus  is 
aroused  a  livelier  interest  in  the  Ci^llege,  of  which  the  society  is  but  a 
part. 

Though  hazing  is  a  barbarism  unknown  in  the  University,  we  are 
not  to  imagine  the  University  men  devoid  of  class  spirit.  Indeed, 
nowhere  does  class  spirit  runjiigher,  and  nowhere  ai*e  the  sophomon^s, 
the  provi^rbial  bullies  of  the  coUege  w<»rld,  more  jealous  of  their 
rights.  By  unwritten  Univ<Tsiry  law  no  freshman  is  |K*rmitt(Hi  to  use 
a  chith  bag,  wear  a  high  hat,  or  carry  a  cane,  and  woe  to  the  freshman 
who,  in  his  ignorance  or  ins4)lence,  dan*s  to  transgress  these  regula- 
tions. After  a  brief  tussle  fnigments  of  his  hat  or  bag  adorn  the 
lai>els  of  the  vict4)ri«»us  up|M*r  classmen,  and  the  broken  cane  goes  ofi' 
to  the  cariH*nter  shop  to  Ik*  cut  info  rings  suitable  for  the  miuiufacture 
of  sleeve  butt4ms  for  the  victorious  **  sophs.^^  Hut  these  fights  are  usu 
ally  pn'arrangiHl  affairs,  where  the  freshmen,  attire<l  in  canvas  jm'kets 
and  short  bretM*hes,  and  some  even  naktnl  to  the  waist,  apiM*ar  (»n  the 
scene  brandishing  their  cane  of  well-s«'asoned  hickory  <>  feet  h>ng  and 
3  inches  thick,  or  intrench  thems4*lves  in  a  C4»nvenii'nt  corner  and  dare 
the  sophomores  to  oust  them.    Many  are  the  escapades  perpetrated 
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dni'ili;;  flM'S4'  ti;;lits,  y«*t  tlicy  iin*  iiiiiiki*(l  liy  (lu*  alisonoo  of  uii3'tliiiiK 
likf*  Vh>l«'ij4*«'  and  an*  reallv  iHiihiii;;  iiiori*  tiiaii  fiioiidly  trials uf8tn*ii(;tli 
iM'twofii  the  two  rIassi'H.  Tli<\v  an*  iiiogt  frequent  in  the  early  i>;irt  nf 
the  eolleffe  year,  anil  reai-h  their  eliniax  abmit  niiilwiuter  in  the  B«»\vl 
Fi^ht.  The  Hophoniores  are  ^iven  a  eertain  ninnlterof  niinnteH  to  |thiee 
in  a  ^reat  >vf>«Nl«*n  html,  whirh  they  have  kindly  iireiinn*!!  fi ir his rei*e|» 
tion,  the  louest  hfinor  man  i>f  the  freshman  elass.  Should  the  tVesh- 
nien  sueeeed  in  hohlin;r  tlieir  Imiw  hnau  tri»m  the  ^nisp  of  the  Kopho- 
mores  until  timi*  1?^  ea1h*d,  the  freshmen  then  Htruir^h*  to  hreuk  the 
ImiwI.  In  the  i»li1i'n  times,  when  the  ti;:lit  t«Nik  plaee  in  the  eity  stli^'ts 
and  the  |N»lii*e  ami  **murkersr  as  the  deni/ens  of  the  Went  IMiihidel 
|ihia  streets  are  eaHed  hy  the  coJIe^^ians,  t<Kik  part  in  the  fray,  liuwl 
tiffhts  wen*  indeed  wild  M'«*ne8:  hut  >inre  und«*r  the  new  n'-^me  the 
rontest  is  eontiueil  (o  rnivi-rsity  •;nMind  and  p>verne«l  hy  ndes  tht'V 
have  iN'en  Ktrippei]  nf  their  h(»rrttrs,  and,  in  fart,  hu%e  lM*4*n  mi  retiiietl 
away  that  they  >eem  ]ia>Nin;;  into  the  >iiadf  of  the  traditional. 

Tiiily  is  e4ilh-;ze  lif«*  >pirril  with  varii-ty.  The  same  man  whom  we 
see  inihe  moMiin;;.  in  canvaN  Jiii-ket.  ho\\Ini;:anil  tu^f^in^  in  the  i*eiiter 
of  a  t-ane  iu>h.  \w*  may  tind  a  few  hoins  latn.  attiri'<l  in  faultless  even 
in^  i]n*>s,  uhispt'iihi:  hiihe\eil  tiilles  as  he  ;:lide>  thjtiu;;h  the  eireliuf; 
mazes  of  a  wait/.  In  the  mursi'  nf  tin*  year  thfie  an*  time  halls  ^iven 
h>  the  rnivi*rsit\  chissfs — th**  Mi]dii>miire  ihinee.  the  junior  hall,  ami 
the  ivy  hall  nf  thi*  M'uior  ehis>.  Ami  tiN*a>ant  Ni;:lit>,  in  tilith,  are 
I'olh'p*  halU;  thi'  nnim  t:istt'fnlly  ilei*oi-ated  with  tli>\\i-r>  iiuil  hun^  with 
rolle;:e  rnloiN,  tlit- walU  :idiinii-d  with  tVati*init\  insignia  and  atli]i*tie 
tii»phifS,  iiiitl  rill-  ^ay  whnhn;;  tlitun;:  of  lianilsohi«*  youn^  t'eUows  ;umI 
pretty  yiiN.  .\n«l  lu-sidi"*  tli«-  halU,  thi'  •••im-f*rts  of  jrh*e  elub  and 
onlo'stia,  the  «li.iiii.iti«-  p<'ift>i  manees  n\'  the  mask  and  wi|Xt  and  th«* 
athh-tii*  exIiiliitinhN  imhI  riiiite>ts.  may  ht*  i-ohsidereil  HH'iety  eveutn. 
Y«-t  all  the>f  ;it!.iirN  ai*ri>mph**li  a  hittrr  i«*su1t  than  nu'rely  furninhini; 
amusement,  tm  thtv  attiin-t  tin-  attt  iitii>ii  uf  tin-  i-nmmunitv  and  stimii- 
lat«*  puMii'  iiit«'if^t  ill  thi'  I'liivri  <*ii>  :ihtl  its  wmk. 

(M  Lite  Vi'.iiN  ilii'ir  h;is  apiNaii-d  :i  t«*iid«-ni-v  ti»  alli»\\  manv  c»f  the 
«*Vi-iits  ot  till- vi'.ir  III  ;:i;ivitati'  li>\%aiiN  rmiimi  iii-i'iiitiit  Wfek;  and  while 
in  iilihMi  fiiiii'N  ;i  rmiiiMi'iiri  III!  lit  w.iN  the  :in.iii  i»(  .i  whi»h>  day,  ni»wa 
da\^flM'  ( i-lthi  .tdiiii^  .If  ti-iiilaiif  mi  tin-  i  lu^i  nf  tin*  t 'nlli'^i*  yeai  aie 
di-»ti  ilnil*  d  <i\i  I  rhi  iiiiM^i-  fit  .1  w  Imli-  wi-i  k.  I'iar<  alaiiriMle  M'lnitin. 
Ill-Ill. itiiiii.  |uiii*ii  t  \liiliit:iin.  i\  V  )il. I'll  III;:.  rl.i<*^  il.tv.  aiitl  ei»mmt'nr«* 
Unlit,  tm  III  .1  li|il!:.iiil  ^«  I  ii -«  nl  iVi  i.t<*.  :<iiil  U>i  f)it>  time  iK*ili;:  th«- 
I  iiiM  I  ^it  V  III  t  ••ini-^  .1  I  •  iiti  i  III  ::•  r  I  i  I  mil  1 1  ^t.  liii-  i  i-iriii<in\  4if  i\  \ 
pl.ilitih^  :-*  .1  III  .iiirit..!  .illi'j"!  . .  W  ifli  -ii:t.i'i|i-  i  \i-i  iim'^,  .m  iv\  i-^ 
pl.iiiti  il  lit  hi  tr  li  Tin-  (  III  If.  •  \v  .1  iN.  ,iiii|  ,iliii\  I-  K  .1  tit  \  ill  .1  mail  ill*  tahit*! 
tiiMi  III;,  till'  ii.iiii*-  ill  tin  i!i^^  .tlid  ;ili  .i|i|i|i>[ii  :..ti-  iji  \  in-,  .i**  h\  ihIniIs 
lit  pi-i  |ii  ;  il.il   \  i'l.t  li.      t    I  *  lh.it  lull,  till  hn  I  !\    .1  <  I  i>i(*iil-  :i  ^n  lii-  ,i<«    .ill    «ild 

tiihi    Im.u  1  ii^iit.  i«  ti.iii-tiii  iiit  ij  iiitii  .1  11!  tu:iiiiti  •  ht  p.iL'i'-ii'l-      fhi>  IS  the 
auliil    Ill-lit   ulnii.  uitli   skIi-iiiu    .iiiil    iii\ -^ii  iioii-    iitrs,  tin*   exultant 
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sophoniort'H  place  tlie  torch  to  the  lYineral  pyre  of  their  vanquished 
enemy,  the  author  of  their  most  hateful  textbook.  (Mass  day,  in  the 
main  like  siuiihir  celebrations  in  other  collets,  is  marked  by  one  psir- 
tieularly  pleasinj^  incident,  the  presentation  of  a  wooden  siKKm  to  the 
man  who  has  endeare^l  himself  most  to  his  chissmates.  To  elect  him 
8iK>onman  is  the  hi|^hest  honor  a  University  class  can  confer  on  a  class- 
mate, and  it  is  an  honor  to  l>e  rememlwred  for  life.  The  wt»ek  is  also 
marked  by  the  publication  of  The  B«»conl,  the  literary  wmvenir  of  the 
firraduatin^  chiss.  First  published  al)out  tifteen  years  a^o  as  a  thin 
paper-covered  pamphl<*t,  Theltecord  has  grown  into  a  large  haiulsoniely- 
bound  book,  profusely  adorne<l  with  illustrations.  It  contains  statistics 
from  all  departments  of  the  University  and  of  all  the  orpuiizations,  the 
|>ersonal  records  of  the  members  of  the  gnuluating  elass,  the  class-day 
exercises,  and  miscellaneous  arti(*les  of  a  somewhat  aiMHTyphal  nature; 
and  within  its  pages  is  many  a  bit  of  real  wit,  and  many  an  artistic 
gem.  A  nd  tinally  comes  c<mimencement,  when,  attiretl  in  cap  and  gown, 
the  student  advances  to  receive  the  t^ovetetl  degree. 

Such  is  a  sketch  in  outline  of  university  life  of  a  century  ago  and 
conteui|»orary  university  life.  It  is  these  incidents  of  undergriiduate 
days,  many  of  them  in  themselves  trivial,  that  indicate  the  moral  and 
intelleetnal  atmosphere  in  which  the  collegian  lives  for  ff>ur  years,  just 
at  the  very  i>eriod  of  life  when  a  young  nnin  is  most  susceptible  to  ex- 
ternal intluences.  The  real  aim  of  a  4*ollege  is  not  only  to  train  the  in- 
tellect, but  to  tit  men  for  a  place  in  the  world;  and  undergraduate  life, 
by  the  intimat^Missociation  of  nmn  and  man,  and  the  conta4*t  of  mind 
with  mind,  molds  and  strengthens  the  character.  College  life  with  its 
varied  ex])eriences  is,  in  fact,  but  a  miniature  of  the  larger  life  for  which 
it  is  the  preparation;  and  that  college  which  most  thonmghly  ecpiips 
its  students  for  their  battle  with  the  world,  fulfills  it«  mission  in  the 
truest  an<l  highest  siMise.  Our  alma  mater  has  ever  nurtured  her  child- 
ren in  true  nobility,  has  ever  held  before  them  the  ideal  of  true  manhood, 
and  as  the  years  mil  by.  still  1>earing  aloft  her  glorious  standard,  ^^litrrw 
HiHe  moribiiM  rtnia\'*  may  she  ever  send  forth  her  sons  worthy  the  name 
of-i5<MHl(>ld  iVnn." 


f*llAI*TKK    XXV. 


ORGANIZATIONS  WITHIN  THE  UNIVERSITY.' 


Tli«*  hist«»i'y  «»t'  «*v(*ry  iiistitiititni  suvU  as  tho  I'liiwrsity  uf  IViiiis^l 
v:iiii:i  rxhibits  an  iiinv:isiii;[;  iliflii'mitisitiiiii  into  new  ohilliiH'lH  iiiiil 
a  uiflniiii^  iiitliu*ii<'«*  ilin*  to  tin*  ;:r«*at<M*  iiuiiiInt  of  |N>iiit8  in  whirli 
it  pnts  itsi'It*  ill  contai-t  with  tin*  <iiit«*i'  woiM.  In  th«*  earlier  {lexiiMl  oi' 
its  lii^toi'v  tlii'ii*  was  little  <ii';fani/ation  anions  tlie  Htn«l<*nfs  of  the 
University,  e\«'«*|>t  sueli  as  the  4*i>llr;;t*  anthorities  ini|M>s4Ml  ii|Nin  thrni 
bv  rt'asiin  i>t'  «*4nialitv  «»t*  years  nr  attainnuMit. 

The\ari«»us  <>r«;ani/ations  within  the  t*niversity  tall  natunilly  into 
sev«*ral  \\«'1I  «l«*tin4Hl  ;:rnn]>s:  (1;  Alnnini  and  elass  or^ani/atioiiH;  {'2t 
iir^ani/ati«ins  intrndiil  to  sui>|ilenient  tlitMirdinary  enirienlniiiof  Htudy: 
(.'()  oiL^ani/ations  tor  siN't'ial  literary  or  s<*ientitle  pursnits*  iiielndiii;: 
stn«l«*nt7%*  pnliliealions;  i4i  ninsiral  and  drannitie  s<K*ieth*s;  (Ti)  nth 
h'tic  MN'i«*ties:  (Im  assiN-iations  tor  pnn'ly  s4N'ial  |mr|N>ses«  ineludin^ 
tin*  (irf«*k  h*tt«*r  >iMi«-ti«*s  and  otht*r  t'rat entities^  and  (7)  siH'ietieA  not 
iither\vi<«*  i'la>Mtit*4l.  In  many  instan«*4*s  it  will  In*  iuiiN»S}iilile  todniw 
a  I  i;:iil  line  ot*  cla^sniratitin,  Immmusi*  many  iMNlirs.  originally  orpin 
i/.«'d  aN  pnn*Iy  anrillatv  to  the  re;:n1ar  enrrieulmn  of  stndy,  h»vi*  Ion;: 
sinre  lNM'<»me  an  inte;;ral  and  reeo;;ni/4*d  part  of  the  re;;nlar  4*011  rm*. 
wlnIst4*v4Mi  siim«*of  ilio<i>.  not  Htiirtly  in  the  iin4*of  m4*n*  stinly,  liavo  lie- 
rome  so  4*ompletely  a  part  of  nniv«'rsit\  V\U\  that  to  jud^4*  them  a|iart 
would  lie  To  do  \i«»h'iii-e  tt»  the  «»piiit,  it'  Hot  th4*  h'ttiT,  of  their  cunMtitll 
tion^.  We  >hall  pHHM'iNl  to  ron^ider  tlieM*  ;:r«>ups  in  tin*  4inler  iin*ii- 
tion«'<l  alHi\«'. 

('Ias>  ur;;ani/ation^  haxe  hiii;;  l»een   th«*  estaldiMuMl  eiistuiii  at  thf 
rniveinity  i»f  Penn.svlvania.    TIh'v   «•\t4'U^  ||»  n4*arly  all  the  4lepiirt 
ni«Mi(^.    ami   are    usually  4-ontinu4H|   atMlM^|ilnatii>n.    fn-quently    f«ir 
mah>  yeai<.     The  dt'Hiii-  til  roiitinne  tlif  aVFw^iations  of  nn4l4*r;;iiMluat«^ 
lii'i-  li.i^  lid  to  The  l«>i  (iia(ii)ii  <if  vaniiu*^  alumni  siN-ieties,  of  whieti  tLe 
eailn'»f  !•»  f  h4' Sim  Hi  \  iifilii-  A  iumnj  of' t  lie  I  niM'isity  4>f  iVnnsylviini.u 
a>   it   !•«    •«t\li-4i.    uliieh   held    it^  in  ^t    annual    me^'tin;;  July   14,   l!<U» 
Tin-   ^iMM'tx.  a^   ii'»v\    enlist itiiti.«|.  i-ii||ni««in  iif*   ;^ra4lnates  of  the   t\d 
lev:c    j)e]iaitiiti-iit   111    the   i  ihmi^mv.   ami   >nrh  ntlnT    matri4'iihit«*ri  «»l 
thaf   dep.irt iiii-ht   a-^    uiay   It.ni*    ln-cn  i-lei-tiMl  to  inendK*rship  by  thv 
liiiaid  III   M.iiiai^'iK.      It-«  n)i|fi  t  i>.  t«»  ^it^tain  and  advaiiee  the  iutereAti* 
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of  tlie  College  Deiiartnieiit  and  to  form  an  organized  Inxly  of  its  grad- 
uates. An  annual  meeting  is.  held  on  the  evening  of  eonimeneement 
day,  which  is  followed  by  the  annual  collation.  The  onlinar}-  busineAH 
of  the  HOi^iety  during  the  year  is  eondu(rte<l  by  a  Hoard  of  Managers 
eltH'ted  at  the  annual  mec^ting.  A  i*onnnitt<'e  of  the  siN'iety  has'lN^en 
at  work  for  five  years  on  a  complete  syn<»ptic  catalogue  of  the 
matriculates  of  the  College  Deimrtment  to  l>e  published  shortly.  The 
so<*iety  oflers  various  prizes  for  S4*li(»larship  and  in  atld«>tics.  The 
society,  moit?!OV<*r,  keeps  itself  in  touch  Mith  the  undergiaduates  by 
means  of  a  provisioirof  its  by-laws  by  which  a  member  fix)meiichof  the 
last  three  crlassi^s  gnuluated  is  electecl  to  the  Hoard  of  Managers  of  the 
society.  The  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  in  ISTO.  The  objiH't  of  this 
society  is  t4>  sustain  and  advance  the  intcn*sts  and  influence  of  the 
Medical  Department  by  the  pronioti<»n  of  sentiments  of  general  brother- 
ho4Hl  and  amity  among  the  graduates  and  by  aiding  in  all  etforts  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  medical  education  and  to  extend  the  ])n>gres8 
of  medical  8(*ience  and  art.  Among  other  works  the  S4N!iety  lias 
just  completed  the  catalogue  of  the  graduates  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment. The  society  awards  a  bnmze  medal  annually  to  the  nu*ml»er 
of  the  graduating  chiss  who  receives  the  highest  general  average. 
The  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  I-41W  Depairtment  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  was  incoi*}K)rate4l  May  1,  1801;  its  obJ4H*t  '^to  sustain 
and  advance  the  interests  of  the  department,  and  to  cherish  feelings  of 
amity  among  its  graduates."^  This  soc*iety  is  also  governed  by  a  Hoaixl 
of  Managers,  holds  an  annual  meeting,  and  has  established  the 
Sharswood  and  the  Mei-eilith  priz<s  ^*to  l>e  competed  for  by  mem- 
liers  of  the  gnuluating  class  for  the  liest  and  second  l>est  gitulua- 
tion  essay.*^  The  Dental  and  Veterinary  Departments  have  each  an 
Alumni  Society  of  similar  organization  to  those  already  mentioned.  An 
e8pe<*ial  feature  of  the  latter  consists  in  the  ap|K)intment  of  a  permanent 
historian,  whose  reinirts  form  a  feature  of  the  annual  nu'^^ting. 

Although  no  combination  of  the  various  alumni  S4M*ieties  of  the  Uni- 
versity exists  at  presiMit,  unity  of  action  among  the  alumni  of  si*veral  of 
the  departments  is  secnircd  thnmgh  the  central  committee  of  the  alumni. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  gniduates  of  the  CoU«*ge,  the  Law,  and 
the  Medical  Departments,  and  as  repn*scntative  <if  the  general  alumni, 
it  enjoys  the  privilege  of  nominating  to  every  third  vacancy  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Tni versify. 

(2)  The  majority  of  those  organizations  which  are  intende^l  to  sup- 
plement the  ordinary  <*urriculum  (»f  study  are  of  comparatively  n'cent 
growth,  and  due  largely  to  the  in<Teasing  brtMidth  of  the  c^mrses  of  in 
struetion,  the  intHsluction  of  the  elective  system  into  the  (*ollege 
DeiMUtment,  and  the  improve<l  methmls  of  study  in  the  professional 
schools,  riowever,  hmg  bi'fore  tlie  intrt nluction  of  the  SiMuinar  or  Labo- 
ratory system,  clubs  of  a  more  or  less  formal  nature  existed  among 
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till*  students  of  :ill  i|fp:irtiiu*iit.s  Inr  tlh.^  piu'iMisi*  i»t'  HiiiipleiiieDt-iii|;  the 
iirilinury  ci»urses  )»y  iii«*:iiis  of  «iui//os  uimui  th«'  h*<*tiii'e8, 4)r  the  prepara- 
tion of  paiK'i'.s  iiiv«»lviii;r  original  work.  Tlu*  Ih^partmoiit  of  Arts  lisui 
ahvavs  had  its  stmlv  rliibs  ill  liti-raturi'  ainl  the  chissics,  tho  Towiic 
S«-ii'iititir  ScIhhiI,  i'hi!».s  such  as  th«*  prrsnit  Civil  Kii^im'<*rs  Clab  uii«l 
thi*  <'lK*iiii«*al  SiN'i«'ty.  «h*v«>ti'(l  fltlior  to  koiiu*  s|M*rial  terhiiiral  tt>pir 
«>rtoth«*  (lis«'iissioii  of  subjects  uf  p*iii*ral  si'iriitith*  intorest.  In  the 
l^iw  Si'htNiI,  aside  fiimi  the  M(N»t  (Niiu'tfl  ami  reji^iihir  eliilis,  there  have 
always  hreii  several  qiii/./es;  in  tlie  M«*iiiral  department,  in  the  wonl« 
of  its  Dean.  **theieliave  been  thirty  ebibs  am!  ({uixzcs  of  varyinf^  im- 
|N»rtanee  in  the  last  fifty  yi*ars:'*  and  tin*  p^neral  statement  irt  equally 
true  of  the  Mental,  the  V«*terinary,  antl  tin*  Hiohi^ieal  Departments. 
Anions  tli«*  earliest  is  the  Meilii  mI  liiMitiitt*.  by  some  n*iMirte<i  to  have 
Ikm'Ii  in  e\isteit«'«*  III  \M1  and  fliarteied  soniewhert*  in  the  fortieA. 
Aiii»ther  «'liib  of  1ik«*  i-hararter  !>  tin*  DiMiionst ratio's  ijiiiz,  foiindetl  iu 
iSSi'i;  it  ha^  ;:iv«*n  iii^triietion  ti»  nearly  .S.iNN)  students  sinee  itH  or;;uiii- 
/at  ion. 

Of  late  years  tin*  Ioriiiat4on  t»f  sniall  Medical  S^M'ieties  has  done  nilleh 
to  tbstcr  .iliki*  the  *^tntlious  and  the  social  eleiiPMit  anions;;  the  stiitlentA 
of  that  Dcpiit  tiiK'iit.  Thfreareat  )>rrsi>nt  foiirsiirh  siN-ieties.  At  their 
regular  iiieetin;;s  fiaper^  ate  read  anil  di'4rii**^ion'*  held  on  snbje«*ts  'Te 
latiiiL^  to  rhi*  tli«'ory  and  pi  art  ire  of  nitMiiriiii*/*  add!'<*ss4*s  an*  <M'e;iMion* 
ally  ilfliv«'rt*d  by  hoiinr.iry  and  «*\  nirinlifi's  and  in  at  least  i»n«*  a  eiieii- 
latiii;:  ma^.i/iiii*  liluarv  form- om*  of  tin*  most  valiiablr  fratiinvs.  The 
meinlM-rsJiip  of  tln-^e  rliiliN  \ari«'s  tVoni  fit'icfii  to  thirty.  Tht*  oldest  is 
th«'  AllVfd  Stilli-  ^fl•dil-;ll  Sorj«-t>  :  others  an*  tin*  llf»ratio  i\  \V«iud 
Mniii-.il  Soiirty:  tin*  Williaiii  IN-pprr  Mi*<lir:d  Sorirty,  an  extremely 
siii'rf>st*iil  ami  ]Nipiilar  m  ;^.iiii/atii»ii.  wliii'h  aim<  at  eiieoura;:in;;  the 
seii'iitith'  a4-ti\ity  of  its  m«-mlM>is.  of  wliiih  tht*  wiitfr  lia<  1mm-ii  unable 
totibtaih  aii>  I'm  f  li«-r  il.ita.  ami  fin*  D.  llav^   \;:new  Surgical  Soi*iely. 

Till*  I'lVn  i«  III  >  iiftlii*  l«;i\v  I>i-|i.iit!n4-h(  ul' the  riiivcrsity  is  greatly 
eiih.im-«d  by  tin*  \\iiiU  of  ^iiim.iI  Ii'::;iI  rliili-.  t'liimi'd  at  ditVm*nt  tinges 
aiiioh:^  I  III*  sriiib'ii!^.  Six  ••!  tin-si-  ^uc  n«>u  in  arfivt*  opiTUtion,  the 
S|i;irsuiiiiil,  ^lllli■l.  l!.t't»|HMi-  \liiiin-1).  .1.  1. 1 'lai  k  I  Lii  i*.  tif«ir;;e  Whar- 
ton Ti  )i|N-r  4  lulls  .iTn!  iln-  l*lii  li<ltj  Tin  |i*i:.il  l'i.iti-init> .  The  work  of 
rliilis  fiiiisist^  ill  i^ii:.  IS  ,iiiii  t!«i'  .ii-Mim-iit  «»i' f;isi<-<  m  which  ih«'  nieui- 
Im-i  s  .ii::Mfnr  sir  .i^  i:m1-is  m  iMf;i?ii.?i.  'Mm-  im  iMlMi-s)ii}i  varies  trf»m 
tui  iir\  t<itliiit\  .iSfl  rill-  iiititiiiL'^  .tii-  In M  \\fi'k)y.  Tin*  a^^fregate 
imniKi-i  ^Iii]i  III  .lil  ;  ii«-  ■  l;i!is  nn  Jniii  -  .i  I.hl'*'  iii.iji>rify  of  tli«*  stndeiit.H 
III  till-  1  >i'i».i!''!ii  ii?  rill  I  j'.hi-i  *'\  t|ii-^i-  ihibs  w.i^  tilt*  SharsWiNid, 
luiimlt  •!  Hi  I  '*"*1 

Tin    r.iiil't^ii   il   I  »•  i' .;  r  :.i.  :  '    -  -.i-iiii  t  •-    \\\*\  ijiilis   nf  tin*   iitmo.Ht  Vallit* 
III  tin-  |ii»i*ii  u:  M«!i  I'l  ti;,.;,.;^  i,  ,i  ■.*  ;.iiii«..  I  in-  .liiinii.il  t  'lii!i,  and  tin*  Nat 
iii.ilisr-*  i  .1 1'i  (  lii'i.  d*  Voti  •!  r<'  inM   ^tmiii  s  in  ii.iini:d  history,  eii|N«- 
«-ia!l>    I  ill-   -T  n|\    i.r  Till-   I  I  ,1:  4.  il.i:.i.  ^hd  i^t-tlti^n  .il  ti-;itiires  of  the  n^ 
^loii  ^iii  iDiimliiip:  I'liil.ntiiphi.i.     lliiih  s.Mii-tir'^  .ue  fxtmiiely  liberal  m 
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tho  matter  of  iiienibership,  the  latter  es|MH*ially  aimiiijc  nt  making  the 
University  the  cHinter  of  the  biolofjieal  interests  of  the  eity.  Other 
clubs  of  tliis  elass  are  the  James  Truman  Dental  S(H*iety  and  the  Vet- 
erinary Soeiety. 

To  the8<»  ehibs  the  several  seminars  or  seminaries  of  the  various  de- 
partments must  l>e  ad<led,  whieh  although  not  strictly  students* 
tMM'ieties  nor  possessed  of  any  formal  organization,  are  all,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  supplementary  in  their  work  to  the  requirements  of  the 
eurrieuluni.  The  following  Heniinaries  are  at  pres<»nt  in  active  «)]wra- 
tion:  In  the  Department  of  Phih)so]>hy  (ira^luate  Seminaries  in  Phi- 
lom»phy  and  in  English  Literature;  in  the  Arts  Department  Professor 
Fullerton's  Seminary  with  the  Seniors  in  Philos<iphy,  Protessor  Schel- 
ling*s  two  Seminaries  ft»r  Seniors  and  Juniors  resiHM'tively  in  English 
liiterature;  in  the  Towne  Scientitie  S<*hool,  Dr.  Smith*s  Seminary  in 
(leneral  Inorganic  and  Analytical  <'hemistry.  There  are  two  semina- 
ries in  the  Whartim  School,  <me  amongst  the  earliest;  they  are  Profes- 
sor Jami»s's,  in  Political  Science,  and  Professor  Patten's,  iu  Political 
Flcouomy.  There  is  also  the  Seminary  in  the  iiiologi<;al  Departmeat,  in 
which  in  addition  to  the  usual  residing  and  dis(*ussion  of  original  pajiers 
by  members  of  the  si^ninary,  invited  guests  and  menil)ers  of  the  fa^v 
ulty  are  frequently  present  to  Join  in  the  discussitm  and  add  to  its  inter- 
est ;  also  the  two  S4*minaries  in  the  Sc1hn)1  of  American  History,  Protes- 
sor McMaster's  and  Pn»fe8s<irThor|H*'s. 

Too  niiicYi  Htr«*Hti  vnu  imt  fii*  laid  ii|miii  tlir  iiiipnrtaiiro  of  8^uiiiiarieH  in  the  lifo  of 
tli<^  rnivt^ixity.  It  in  iiii<leiiia1ily  true  that  in  tht*  chiMA  rf>oui  the  itrofewwir  ran  uot 
f^ivo  individual  attention  to  th«*  many  nieu  of  a  lart;t*  claHM,  iind  ho  th«*  c*ffirary  uf  hin 
work  in  lost.  Hut  in  tin*  MMiiinary,  thf*  |)rof«*MHor,  whilht  holding;  the  (Mmition  f^iveu 
him  hy  virtiit*  of  hi'*  authority,  m<HlitirH  it  with  a  kindly  int<>rt\st  in  each  man. 
Mon^over.  thrHcminary,  an  a  rnlt*.  contains  mt  mm  who  havr  not  tli«*  int«*r<*Ht  of  th^ 
nuYiJ<H*t  diHcussed  at  heart. 

(•t)  Amongst  ass<N*iations  for  8|»e<'ial  literary  and  scientific  pursuits 
none  call  for  more  <'arefulc(msiderat ion  than  the  venerabh'  Philomathean 
and  Zelosophic  Societies. 

The  active  r«>ll  of  the  Philomathean  siN'iety  has  included  a  majority  of 
the  pnnninent  alumni  of  the  Tnivcrsity,  amongst  whom  may  In*  men- 
tiohe<l  Hon,  liobert  J.  Walker,  Sei-retary  of  the  Tn^asury  of  the  rnit4*<l 
States;  Henry  II.  Hei'^l,  viceprovost  and  pnifcssor  in  the  University; 
Hon.  (i<H>rge  Sliarswoo<l,  chief  justit-e  of  the  supn*m(*  court  of  iN'unsyl- 
vania;  the  eminent  physicist.  Prof.  John  Fries  PVaw^r,  vice  pnivo.st  of  the 
University;  lion.  U.  D  (Silpin,  Attorncy-denend  of  the  United  States; 
the  eminent  divines,  Rev.  .lames  IJoyd  Hreck  and  Hev.  \V.  Ilobart  Hare; 
Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  founder  of  the  Wharton  SihiKiI  of  Finance  and 
Keonomy;  Dr.  William  Pei»|K»r,  the  presi'iit  pn>vost  of  the  Univer.sity; 
many  of  the  tnistA'es,  ofliccrs  of  the  University,  and  others. 

'^Pliilo,**  as  the  society  is  a flre<*ti<mat4*ly  calkMl  by  the  students,  is  com- 
fortably hoUMMl  in  two  large  nnims  on  the  top  lltN»r  of  the  Uollege  Hall, 
and  preser^'es  on  her  walls  many  curiiius  mement4>es  of  her  past.    Chief 
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anion;:  thosi*  is  a  hknIH  uf  the  tanioiia  KosHta  stom*,  the  piihliration  of 
an  arroiint  of  wliirli  and  its  (lri*i|)h«Tin(Mit  was  one  of  the  (rlorieH  of  the 
sot'ioty's  work.  TIh*  mcMlr]  stands  in  a  mural  ^lass  imho,  anil  ih  ac'coni- 
pauii*d  by  an  anto;;ra|di  Irttcr  lii;;ldy  r(»nnn(*nilin;;  the  work  of  the  8o- 
rioty  in  philolo^^iral  n*s(*arrh  fnmi  Haron  Ah'xandcT  von  Ilumbcddf, 
datc>(l  Herlin,  March  1L\  ISTiti.  lIowi'vtT  ninrh  th<*  scholarship  of  uitid- 
rrn  s]M'C'ialjst8  may  lo<ik  askanrc*  n|>on  this  ambitious  undertakinfr*  wp 
ran  not  but  commend  th«*  zral  of  thcst*  ynuthful  investif;at4>rs  and  the 
taste  dii^phiyod  in  thfir  sumptuous  publiration  of  th«'  results  of  their 
lalNirs. 

It  is  the  eustom  of  the  s«N'i«-ty  to  hohl  an  annual  ri»mnieneement  in 
•Inne,  at  which  di|»]<>mas  atv  awanle^l  to  memlHTs  of  th«*  f^mduatin^; 
class.  IM/t*  ccmtcsts  in  debate  and  csssiy  writing:  aii'  held  each  March, 
and  nf  late  years  the  biennial  celebration  has  beconii*  an  entertaiuinf; 
featun*  in  the  life  i»f  the  stN'ietv. 

The  Zelosopliic  StN-iety  hati  its  ori^rin  in  a  spirit  of  prairicworthy 
emnlatitm  to  rival  and  if  jNissible  surpass  the  riiilonnitheiUi.  It  wiui 
foun(k'<10ctob«•r21M^*J{^maildy  thnMi;;h  the  etVurts  of  Alexander  DhHhm 
Ha4*he,  professor  in  the  I'niversity  from  IS-S  to  IS44.  The  MH-iety  en- 
joyc<l  a  louf^  and  luuiorable  career,  numbering;  anion;;  its  active  lueni- 
Ikts  the  Rev.  William  II.  OdeiiheiniiM',  Hislmp  of  New  Jersey;  (*ol. 
Wa8hin;;tnn  i\  Tevis.  uf  the  Tiiikish  army;  Mr.  tfnhn  H.  (icst,  presi- 
dent of  th«*  S«Miofy  of  the  Alumni  of  the  I'liiversity:  Pn»f.  Francis  A. 
.lacksoii:  t*liaiies  Stilh*.  antl  M'veral  prominent  trnst4M*s,  otlicers  of  the 
Tnivcrsity.  and  otliei><^.  It  is  interestin;:  to  note  that  this  lUK'iety  has 
been  vi;:i»!iiusly  n-vived  \\ifliin  the  last  year. 

The  foiindatiiin  of  litiTaiy  and  debating  sm-ieties  within  the  Tniver 
sity  was  no  unusual  matter:  but  they  were  pMit*nilly  class  orfiraiiiza- 
ti«ins  and  of  slioit  I'tiiitiiiuanee.  The  numerous  teiii|Nii'ary  and  informMl 
as**4H*iations  for  stmlv  iini«>ii;;  th«'  Ntnd«-nf  <<  neeil  call  for  no  mention  here. 

Fnr  ail  acriiitnt  of  tlir  various  Anha'old^rical  Sicieties,  the  liiN'tiire 
.\>«>iNMtii>ii.  tin-  Sirii'ty  for  the  llMi'iisinn  of  I'liiversity  Te:i4*hin|r, 
and  ot)i«'iH.  wliirli  aie  :il]  of  tlM-iii  rather  out;:rowths  than  or;;anizationM 
strirtlv  MiiliiM  the  riii\ei>itv.  tlif  leailei'  niu>t  bt*  refernnl  to  (be 
\aMi>ii^  « Ii.i)iti  i*^  ot  \]i\^  WMik  ill  wliidi  earli  timlN  s|NN-ial  treatment. 

\\  liilt*  till- bi^>1ii>L:i<ipliv  (>i  Mm*  I'liixi'i  >«it\  uill  b«'  fnuiiil  elsewhere, 
(h«i*'  Imv*-  iMf'i.i  iMtii:!ii  1  lit  piiblii  .itiiiii''.  ai  iNiii^  Ml  |ici-iili:irly  oil!  of 
^tii'ltiit  lili.m  |iiMi  1 1  diir^  tiiifii  tiif  .ihiiiiiii.  that  \\i-  cannot  luit  fe«*l 
tii.it  thi"*   i^  till   piii|M  I    |i|.i<  I- Ml  whii  li   i«>  iMciititiii   tlieiii.     As  early  .is 

\^.\l     thf    /i  i |iliii      Nj.i^.i    MM-    .i|i|ii.ilid    lllidi  I     thf    aU'^lilci'S   of    ihi* 

^iN  it-ry  ill  tli.i'  I  i!nt  .  .iml  •  •iiitiinii  d  tiniii  A)>iil  uf  tli.it  \c.ii  to  Au;:ii'«t, 
I  v;."i.  It  w  .1^  |-iiMi-*Iit  d  inimi;!  li!\ .  ;i!ii!  \\  liili-  >iiini>\  li.il  ••sidid"  for  our 
|iM".i'iit  I  Mi.i  ijiTi.iii  III  .1  -imli  irT'-*  |iii]i|if,iriiiii.  i*«  nil  t\4«-edin;:ly  criNlit 
.ibjt- )i!<>*ii]i  f :«i;i.  I  i<iin  ilif  ii-i-unU  III  tlictwti  ^iN-icti«'<  It  ap]H*ars  it 
li.ul  li'H  J  I'lt'tj  till-  i  M-fiirii  ••!"  iiiit'i  til  Jill  Mi'.li-- III  lalln'r  iitt«*r — a  wei'kly 
luaiiUM  iipr    jiipfi.  \Oiii  li  \\.i^  ii'.id  bv  thf  cdit«>r  at  th«*  iiieetin;;s  of  tbo 
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mK'ietioA.  To  this  rlass  of  |>r<Hliu*tions  l)eloi]g<:^l  the  Muiuiuy  Monster, 
wliirh  continued  from  the  year  1H47  to  1850,  and  its  opiwnent^  the  Boule 
Do^ie.  Their  contents  may  Iks  de84Ti!>ed  by  the  single  word  facetious, 
and  in  some  shape  they  have  continue<l  in  the  prsu'tice  of  the  IMiiloma- 
theaii  SfN*iety  at  h*astever  since.  Ac^^ording  to  the  lied  and  lihie,  to 
whose*  inteivsting  account  of  student  journalism  we  an*  inde])ted  for 
inucli  of  what  fol]ow^,  a  small  ]>amphlet  bearing  the  title  of  Pons  Asino* 
mm  was  publishe<l — this  time  printed — by  the  Philomathean  Society 
in  1S54.  Its  title  sufficiently  indicates  its  chara^'ter.  It  never  reached 
a  scM'ond  number. 

In  Man'h,  18tHK  a  uitNlest  little  magazine  of  »  very  diU'erent  nature 
api>eare<l,  entitlcMl,  **The  Kniversity,  a  literary  monthly  tlevotcMl  to  the 
interests  of  the  f^niversity  of  IVnnsylvania.''  Then*  is  really  consid- 
erable merit  in  this  publication,  and  its  list  of  <*<mtributors  included 
many  prominent  names  connected  with  the  eollege  department  of  that 
date.  Untbrtunately  before  The  University  ha«l  succihmUmI  in  reaching 
the  nativity  of  a  sei*oiid  issue,  a  burles<|ue  fac*  simile  in  style  of  print 
and  color  of  cover,  entitled,  '*The  Kniversity,  a  subteiTanean  monthly, 
devotiHl,  like  its  nuunlane  pre<lecessor,  to  bringing  itn  <*4litors  iN^fore 
the  ]mblic,^  succee<led  by  the  cleverness  of  its  panMly  and  siitirt»  in  giv- 
ing the  i'lmp  de  (fravv  to  its  unhappy  victim. 

Although  the  Penn  Monthly  emanated  chietly  from  University 
men  an<l  was  often,  if  erroneously,  regarded  as  the  orgsui  of  the 
University,  a  consideration  <»f  the  huig  carwr  of  that  highly  successful 
magsizine  belongs  not  here,  and  a  menti<m  of  it  is  only  justified  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  likely  thait  its  existence  for  years  pre<*Juded  the  necessity 
of  a  more  purely  University  publication. 

At  length,  Ntiveniber  1,  1S75  the  University  Magazine  was  founded 
by  the  Philomathean  S<N*iety  as  an  organ  of  the  students  and  enjoyed 
a  continue<l  and  pntspenms  (*areer,  as  a  monthly,  until  issi,  and  as  a 
bimonthly  until  its  absorption  into  its  success<»r,  the  Pennsylvanian. 
All  honor  is  due  to  the  li)M*nd  |>oIicyof  the  Philomathean  SiN'iety  in  thus 
sacrificing  its  individualintereststotheiuM^^lsof  thestudentsforanews- 
\\\\\WT  thoroughly  repres4Mitative  of  tin*  entire  University.  Contempor- 
ary with  the  University  Magazine  ap]K*are<l  an  illustrati*4l  college  pa]NT 
of  fjM'Ctious  turn  entithMl  Uhafl',  which  ran  suci'essfuUy  from  September, 
1SK:(,  to  June,  ISSTi,  and  was  disi*ontinui*4l  iNvausi*  no  undergraduates 
i'«iuld  l>e  found  willing  to  ccmtinue  its  publication.  The  Pennsylvanian 
Inul  its  inception  in  the  desire  for  a  pa|M*r  nion*  truly  repn*S4*ntative  of 
the  whole  iNwly  of  the  students  than  was  {Nissible  in  any  publicaticm  of 
a  single  sfK*iety.  The  Pennsylvanian  has  ap]>eanKl  we«*kly  since  its 
establishment  in  IhMM*mlNT,  iss.*),  and  hmg  ably  fultille^l  its  puri>ose. 
In  March.  ISSll,  The  \Uh\  and  Blue  api)eare<l,  with  the  avowed  pur 
|N»se  of  supplying  the  literary  qualities  which  the  Pi^nusylvanian  hail 
felt  comi^elled  ti)  sacrifice  largely  t4)  its  pur|N>se  of  bt*i*oming  a  pur- 
veyor of  news.    Both  pa|HTs  have  since  enjoyed  a  success  consistent 
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with  the  pros|»erity  of  each.     Lastly,  2111  ahh*  rivsil  to  both  hasHiifieii 
in  the  I'liiversity  r«inriiT. 

Tho  C'liiviTsity  Ret-ord.  althon^h  published  by  a  (Mmimittee  of  eiM'h 
senior  rla^s,  s<*rves  the  double  ])urp(»so  of  an  index  and  ehroniele  of  the 
rhirf  eventH  <»r  under;;raduate  life,  antl  of  a  sort  (»riit«Tary  Saturnalia, 
in  whirli  wits  of  each  rlass  may  seek  satistaetion  for  the  long  reMt rain tj« 
oftheir  college  course.  For  the  most  part  de<*oi-iiui  has  biH^n  preservi*<l 
in  thes4>  publications,  and  no  pf»liry  eould  be  more  al»horrent  alike  to 
Ameriran  and  University  traditions  than  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  authoiities  to  restrain  them.  Tlie  earliest  Kerord  was  that  of  the 
elaji.*^  f»f  1871*.  F<m'  the  bibliography  of  the  professional  M'hmds,  antl 
the  contribntions  of  members  of  the  various  larultieK  to  si'iencei  the 
reaib*r  must  be  relern*d  to  th<'  sjMTial  rhapter  of  this  work  ou  the  bib- 
liography ot*  the  I'nivt'rsity. 

(4)  The  Musif'al  anti  Dramatir  ScN'ieties  of  tht*  I'niverHity,  whieu 
form  stt  interest  in;:  a  feature  of  4-oIIege  life,  are  for  t  lie  most  ]nirt  of  ipiite 
rerent  growth.  Wv  are  not,  liowevrr,  without  tratUtions  of  at  least 
two  vcrv  earlv  p(Tforiiianr«'s.  In  IT.**?  a  nunil>er  of  the  students  and 
si'holars.  with  very  Just  apphiusr,  jH-rformed  the  Masipie  of  Alfrinl,  by 
way  i>f  oratorieal  exercisi*,  lK*foM*  th<'  Karl  4>f  I^mdon,  and  the  gtAern- 
ors  of  thi*  srvi-ral  f'i»lonii->.  And  at  the  eomnient-ement  of  1751K  lN*side8 
**a<lialogu<*and  an  <n|i',  imn'Mis,  di*«putations  in  Latin  and  Knglish,  and 
the  di'Iivcry  of  tli<-M's.  nnisji*  was  turni>heil  by  the  DrpheusCMub  of  the 
t'olli'gi'.  and  by  hi^  Majesty V  Alarint*  Hand.**  In  short,  from  tinu*  to  lime 
tlirou;:h<iiit  th«*  e:irh«*r  hlMory  of  the  rniver>it> ,  the  College  (tlee«  antl 
the  (*olIi-;:i'  iMama.  tlmirished  with  an  intermittent  existence,  liy  the 
year  1>T(»  the  r*olle::e  (ilee  t'bib  had  Ix'fome  an  establishc*d  fa4*t,  and 
through  many  vi(-is>itiidi-s  and  re4»rg:ini/ations,  has  (^ontinuetl  to  the 
present  writin;:.  A**  early  a^  1*<77  a  Tollege  Oreliestra  existed,  bat 
after  a  >liiirt  time  it  w;ui  sulb*r(*«|  to  Ia]«s<*  into  sileiiee;  and  it  was  not 
until  .lanuary,  1?<^7.  tJMt  tin-  I'niversity  Onhestnu  a  far  larger  or- 
gani/.itiiiii.  t<H)k  its  pl:ir«'.  Tew  tolle;:e entertain nn*nts art^  now  «'onsid- 
«'re<l  ei»mplet«'  without  the  asNi>tane««  of  theM*  or  others  of  the  minor 
mii^ieal  iMMlic^.  Of  tlie  nioi«*  iiT«'iit.  the  I'nixersity  Dramatic  (Mnb 
d*--**!  V*-"*  iiiciiTiiiii.  TliiN  Miiii't\  w;isi'\tremelv  *iiieeeNsfnl  In'twiien  1H7?* 
aiitl  !'*>*;.  <M  I..ti-  \t  .1?  N.  rill'  M.i^k  anil  \Vi^.  fir^;iiii/<»<l  on  the  niiMlel 
of  th«-  ll.i^t\  l*;piiliii^  riiili  .if  11.11  x.iiil.  )i:iN  iiiit  with  uiK'Xanipletl 
Mil  •  I  ■<^.  .irnl  T.ik«-M  I  ••lli-;;i-  tin  iti  ii.iN  i{Uiti-  **\i\  of  the  limits  of  amat4*ur 
pi  I  ii»i  in.nn  ■■. 

It  i^  ]Milti|»-  firtm-  u*  ^jHMk  hi-n-uf  \}\v  Athariiiaii**  nt  .Vristophtine** 
Ml  ^iii  n^-iMlIv  {iiMcMiiiil  l«\  -.fihlrii:- lit  the  I ' iii\ i-r^i t \ .  all hougli  not 
withiM  ;iiiv  ^]iii  mI  di.trn.irii-  <•!  L'liii/tr  imi.  ( Mn-  nf  the  ilaily  papt^rs 
-I"il*r  MiliN  t.r   ?!ii-  r:r  -r  jm?  fn?  rniiin  e.  \f.iy  1  I.  I*^***!: 

r  ■  *.?:.  ■.^  ;  h  ■••.:■■  -  !..  i  \%..r '..  -r  .:t  i.'"  t'ii  t  I-t  ..»■•.  I  1  i-  ln»t  nfti-Il  luorr 
"^i  ■■!  !■'■■■!  *  '■  ■  »!  ■■.'  f- .  ;'.  ^»  \  '\  I  ^  .11.-*..;  tl,  *  |.<.\  il.  :i|lti.t  ]a|«»f< 
•'t  ■•■'■■**■  i.l  ■■■     'i     ■  -  !  -•    --      'I    ;  r-  .  iii<;<  .L    I  ■  pr i:  m<ii  ••!   iIh*  Attn   « uis- 

•••1>       •      •      •      j  1^.  «i|. , ,  ,•  ..f  tj..   r>  |»i' *  ii!.irHiii  M  Jo  •  ••iiimIi  II      riiftimitMl  Ai  it 
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was,  with  brilliant  ffticionoy  in  rvrry  ri'SiKXt.  forcibly  and  inMligimtly  artrd.  rii-hly 
nioiint^Hl  anil  han<liiom(*ly  coBtumM,  tho  Grt'ok  play  was  a  cnMlit  to  all  who  wor<* 
conoemcHl  in  ita  p<*rfoniiancc,  and  tUrouKh  them  totho  Univorsity  of  which  they  wt*ro 
the  repreiM»ntative8. 

It  in  iiitorestiu^  t4)  n*niember  that  tlio  pnwiHHls  of  tin*  iKirfonnam^e  of 
the  Adiarniun.s  iu  New  York  was  devoto^l  to  the  American  Classical 
School  at  Athens. 

(5)  The  earliest  recognition  of  the  valine  of  athletics  in  the  history  of 
the  University  4*onies  from  no  less  a  ^x^rson  than  its  illnstrions  fonnder, 
Benjamin  Fnmklin.  In  his '' Pro|M>s]iIs  Relative  to  the  Education  of 
Youth  in  Pennsylvania/'  written  in  1740,  Dr.  Fmnklin  utters  these 
memorable  wonls  concerning  the  future  student:  **To  keep  them  in 
health  and  to  strengthen  and  render  a<*tive  their  l>odies,  let  them  be 
frequently  exercis<Hl  in  ninning,  leaping,  wrestling,  and  swimming.^ 
This  injunction,  however,  ie^l  to  no  organization  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  until  far  later.  9 

In  the  year  1873  an  athletic  assoc*iation  was  formed  among  the  under- 
graduat4*s  for  the  pur]K>se  of  encx>uraging  college  athletics  in  general, 
but  cs|Ki*ially  what  are  known  as  track  athletics.  This  association 
wflR  inooriM>ratiHl  in  1883.  Far  c;irlier  than  this,  however,  great 
interest  had  l>een  shown  amongst  the  students  in  rowing,  a  mat- 
tvT  attested  by  the  formati4>n  of  a  college  boat  club  in  1854.  This 
asscH^iation  was  reorgauiztMl  in  1872,  an<l  incorporated  November  13, 
1875,  and  soon  after  took  iN>ssesiiion  of  its  j)resent  l)oathonse  on  the 
S(*huylkill  River.  This  gave  a  new  impetus  to  n>wing  interests  in  the 
University,  which  has  since  continued  one  of  the  favorite  athletic  pas- 
times of  the  students.  Other  sports  have  flourished  at  the  Univer- 
sity; football,  played  as  far  ba<*k  as  the  sixties,  and  organized  into  a 
regular  association  soon  after  1870;  cricket,  which  has  flourished 
intermittently  fn>iii  a  very  early  time;  and  others,  all  of  which  are 
carried  on  by  means  of  fixed  organizations  among  the  students  at 
large  or  tho3<'  of  a  i>articalar  class,  and  have  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  multitude  of  clubs,  interesting  to  the  general  reader  ah>ne  from 
their  indiciition  of  the  prosiienms  condition  of  athletics  among  the 
students  of  the  University. 

Under  a  new  and  recent  constitution  the  a<rtive  managenu*nt  of  ath- 
letics is  left,  as  murh  sis  ]M>ssibIe,  in  the  hands  of  undergraduat4's,  while 
a  pernninent  iNHly  of  gniduates  is  pn>vidtMl  to  a4*t  in  an  advisory  capju*ity. 

All  thest*  atliletic  clubs  work  in  perf(H.*t  harmony  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  FMurution,  which  whih*  exercising  a  wise*  suiht- 
vision,  seeks  not  !<»  interfen*  with  the  indeiNMidence  of  the  stu- 
dents in  their  pastimes.  Many  iiit4Tco]legiate  s<H*if*ti4*s  and  h'agnes 
exist  moreover  to  which  our  various  athletic  sissiN'iations  are  parties 
and  by  which  the  op])ortunity  for  contest  is  extended  lK»yond  the  C'ni- 
versity  itself. 

(6)  I^astly,  we  n*ach  associations  for  purely  social  puri)oses,  including 
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tin*  (fivok  ](*ttrr  s(N*ieti«*s.  In  the  lite  of  a  university,  ii8MOciationi«  iif 
tliis  class  are  of  eourse  innumerable  and  of  the  i;reat4^st  |N>H8iMe  ilivcT 
Hity  uf  character,  from  tlie  casual  ^roup  of  classmate!*  or  other  aj«j4«»- 
eiates  ti>  the  t'nrnial  clnh  or  fraternity  with  its  completoly  appoiiileii 
clubhouse.  OpiMksition  to  fraternities  has  never  forme<l  part  of  the 
]N»licyof  the  rniversity  of  Pennsylvania;  nxul  it  can  not  Ih*  ileuitMlthaf 
the  intluenc4*  nf  these  siN'ieties  which  has  been  c4instant  for  the  liL^t 
forty  years,  has  done  much  to  foster  that  rnprit  dr  tttrpM  mi  valuable  !•• 
the  fullness  and  profit  of  university  life,  and  so  often  htst  in  eolh^ge^ 
doniiciIe<I  in  our  i^reat  cities. 

I'pwanls  of  :i  score  of  <i  reek  Jet  tor  si h* it* ties  liave  at  differeiit  timen 
tloiirisheil  at  the  Tni versify  of  i'ennsylvania.  of  whieh  four  were 
found<*<l  during  the  i»eriod  fr<»ni  \x\\^  to  |S54:  the  rent  aft^^r  1877. 
There  arc  at  present  writing:  eleven  ^rcneral  iVaternities;  twi»  nuHliral 
fniternitics;  tme  le^il  frat4'rnity;  one  di»ntal  fraternity;  a  '•Horority," 
ami  the  recently  foiindcil  IMii  Heta  Kapp:i,  to  whieli  members  of  the 
s4Miior  cla<i«i  in  th«'  colle;;i'  dep:irtiiient  arc  elected  for  scholarship  eai'h 
yciir.  St*\t'ral  of  tli«*sc  societies  have  handsome  clubhouses.  Many 
liiivi*  periiKincnt  or;;anizatioTis  and  :ill  have  well  appointeil  hmhus.  It 
is  estimated  that  upwards  of  1.7<Hl  stinlents  of  the  rniversity  hKve 
be(*n  mcndN*r<  of  the  viirioiis  <i reek  letter  S(M*icties  since  \!y\\K 

Whilst  the  nature  of  fraternities  ciius«*s  any  iiif|niry  into  their  orf^an- 
i/ation  to  become  :in   impertinence,  it   may  In*  renuirkeil  that    in  i:en 
cr:d    tlii*se   or;;:ini/iitions    folhiw    tIm*    usual   detaiN   of  eNtabliNhiuent 
and  m:in:i;:cinent  of  the  more  widely  known  s«'crct  MH*i«*tieH.     In  all  the 
>ori:d  «'lemeiir  i^  the  nii»^t  prominent,  but.  as  We  liav«*  sef*n,  profesMnnal 
fi:i1<'riiiTi4*s  exist  and  in  nut  a  few  nf  the  others  is   to  1n»   founil  a  eiui 
siilerable  infusHHi  nf  the  literary  s|iiiit.     We  have  already  mentinniHl 
the  value  nf  tlie^i-  sofielies  in   fostciinj:   that   txprit  tU-  mrpn^  which  i^ 
the  \«*rv  heart  <if  universitx  lite:  ami  to  this  must  be  adde«l   the  spirit 
(»f  emulatiiin  amou;:  the  fiatei-niti«'s  to  possess  tlienis4'lves  of  a  mem 
liei'ship  repiesiMitaf ive  i»f  the    scli«dar^hi]>  a*<   well  as  the  s«N'ial  and 
.itliletir  i»roiiiJiieiii-e  nf  tlieii  meiidMM>.     In  the    rniversitv  of  lVnn^\l 
x.inia  fi.ireiiiiT\   -*\\\\\\    h.i'i  ui-ver  4»\i'ei'«!eil   l'iiiv«Tsity  spirit.     Niiih 
iii^  U'tter  iiidir.ite^  thl^  Tu«iii>   <MM-i>ius  rreud   than   the  rcM'cnt   tounda 
ti*iit  til    **tlii'   Phi    K.ippa   .'*^i;:m.i    !*i.tT4'iniTy  prize   in    lnuior  of  their 

l«»iMiib'I,  S.i?|j:iil    ll'.itwn   \\>lle     Mltiln-II.  M.  I»..  •►!    the  eLlHs  of  |.Sb"iL*,  Itir 

T he  lii-^-   \\ •>:  U   n  1.;  _:li'«Ii  i  itiii{Mi«.it  \%*\\,  limie  4iiiiiMi:  tin*  year  by  a  mem 
ln-i  ni  The  Sii|ilitiniiii !■  I  l.i'»"*." 

Ihir*  .!!■  In  ■.-■ii  s  ih<  .i'hivi  ::!iiup*  .i  \*\\  ••rL:ani/atit»n>  nf  viT} 
•  !>'.•  I  -•  i>  i;ii:<  .  !  ••  .i|<  )Mi  of  .iii\  I  I  i*«*>irii'.iriiiii.  Anninu  the  nundM-r  i** 
th«  I  in  ■'^  «i»i'i.  \Oi  I  li  li  i-*  I  \!st|.i|  >nM«'  \  •■!  V  t-ailv  timi"*.  The  eaiin  r.i 
I  !■:'■•   \r^  i»!  i"ij:-«    .1  »   'Jn;-. ii.it  ivr|\  III!  lit    «ii  L:.iiii/ar  Inn.     Nor  ha^   Thi 

-■j'»|itf    "t    I'i   «;••:■    lit  •  'I    !n  jl«  •  til]    .nmiij    lh«'   sTUilenf?*:   fi»r  then*  hil* 
.il^\.i\-   lull     ■"■■•ill    ;   .-ii    ■!«    |i-<.   tiitrn.il  .i--'m  mtihii  amf»n;;.'4t  them  ih 
V  .ii*  d  T.I  -ii'  !i  iii.iT't  !  ^.     A  rliMii  Ii  i  lub  wa-«  t«iundtMl  in  1  sSll,  aud  in  r*<^* 
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a  branch  of  the  Intercollegiate  Yonug  Men^s  Christian  A88CK*iati(»n  was 
or^ani^cd  and  is  now  iii  active  usefulneisK. 

Wo  have  thuH  l)efon^*U8  a  brief  view  of  many  of  the  chief  organiza- 
tions in  which  the  students  and  alumni  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  at  different  times  been  banded  for  those  variecl  imrsuits 
which  arise  out  of  the  complex  elements  of  the  life  of  a  great  univer- 
sity. While  the  outer  world  hears  more  of  college  athletics  than  of 
any  other  college  organizati(Uis,  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the 
facts  stati'd  al>ove  must  show  that  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  least,  although  athletics  receive  that  ample  attention  which  is  their 
due,  there  is  no  negle<'t  of  the  gentlej*  and  more  scholarly  ])ursuits 
which  arisen  in  hundreds  of  differing  forms  from  the  multiform  curric- 
ulum of  the  college  and  the  professituial  schools.  Si*holar^hips,  ath- 
letics, and  goixl  feUowship,  are  the  threes  elements  which,  in  pn>])er 
proi>ortion,  go  to  make  up  the  constitution  of  a  healthily  ctmstituted 
at*ademic  body;  the  preponderance  of  any  one  is  abnormal,  and  it  is 
only  in  their  perftn^t  equii>oise  that  we  Ciin  look  for  the  best  resultn.  It 
is  to  be  ho|ie«l  that  an  exiunination  of  the  foregoing  images  may  have 
shown  that  there  has  Umg  been  a  clear  rec*ognition  among  the  students 
of  the  University  of  I^ennsylvania  of  the  proportionate  claims  of  each. 
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THE  ALUMNI  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


The  snbjcct  of  the  Ahiuiiii  of  the  Uiiiversity  ha^  been(Iivi<li*<l  into  the 
three  heads  of  the  bar,  84*ienro,  and  a  history  of  the  central  ttiininittee. 
But  for  the  hiniente<l  death  of  Prof.  «I.  (S.  H.  McKlroy  there  woald  have 
iH'en  addcHl  to  tliis  a  liistory  of  those  distin^iished  in  the  church,  a  rich 
flehi  for  the  historian,  hut  one  uhich  no  other  member  of  the  c^ommittee 
fe(*ls  romi»elent  t4>  treat.  From  the  very  nature  of  this  work  any  ex- 
tendcil  bio;;raphy  was  iniix>ssible,  an<l  the  ^nnitest  difficulty  of  the  writ- 
ers has  be(*n  Ui  avoi<l  doin^^  injustice  to  the  memories  of  diiitingiiuUied 
alumni  eith4T  by  t4H»  s<*ant  a  notice  or  by  omission. 

In  spite  of  these  hiuiest  efforts,  however,  there  is  a  host  of  nanien 
worthy  to  command  the  rei^inrt  and  interest  (»f  the  world,  but  whk*b 
siNR*e  was  lacking;  to  inc*lude. 

ALUMM   OF  THE  roULKGE   DKrABTXENT  WHO  WKRK   DlSTlKOUl8B£D 

AT  THE   BAR.' 

Th<*  i;ra4luat4*s  of  the  Univt^rsity  of  Pennsylvania,  including  under 
that  tith'  thr  ToUr^e  of  PhihidHphia,  by  which  name  the  institutien 
wiis  known  l)efon>  it  was  enlar|;ed  to  a  university,  who  have  diatin- 
piished  thenis4*]ves  at  the  bar  and  on  the  l^ench  are  numeroua.  In 
this  pa|NTit  is  pn>iH)s<il  to  miMition  some  of  them  who84*  achievements 
an*  worthy  of  mt>retliini  a  mere  passing  note. 

At  tlu*  outs4»t  w«*  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fa4*t  that  as  we  have 
\hh'u  re<|ue>trd  to  write  of  alumni  of  the  College  (or,  as  it  is  now  absardly 
anil  rlumsilyrallefl.tlieCone^re  I>epartment)  we  haveinelude<l  itagradn- 
ates  only,  and  have  paid  no  attentit»n  whatever  to  the  ahimni  of  the  Law 
84I11N1I  of  the  Tniversity.  We  wisli  further  t4)  stat4»  that  it  lnu«  not  been 
flmn^ht  prn]MT  to  enter  n|N>ii  :iny  e.xteiidtMl  account  of  any  living  gnidn- 
ate.  not.  be  it  di^tinetlv  uti4i4'r>t4MMl.  in  olNMlienee  to  S4*hiller*8  ad\ice« 
"Let  th«'  ni;:lit  e«»me  iN'ton*  w«*  praise  the  day,**  but  Inmuiusc  to  aekvt 
from  tlie  ^reat  nnnilN-r  of  distinpii^lied  and  n^putable  members  of  the 
bar  who  rlaini  tlie  TiiJIep'  of  the  I 'nivei>ity  of  Pennsylvania  aa  their 
alma  niat«'i  an>.  while  exrliidin^  otheis  \wiuhi  1h*  a  most  invidious  and 
di>taHlefnI  ta-^k. 

It  i<  rcitainlx  ni»t  .Having  t(N»  mneh,  i»i^ivni^  undue  rretlit^  to'aaj 
ttiat  n<i  Itar  in  tin-  ri»tinti\  IniN  liei^n  inoir  <It*>tin;:niNh(Hl  for  the  attain • 

lu  \ivuT\  ItuiM.  A.  M. 
iJo 
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.ineiits  and  ehanu*t«r  of  it8  lueiiibers  than  the  bar  of  the  c*ity  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

That  bar  naH  been  very  largely  supplied  and  recTuited  from  a  very 
early  date  from  the  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  many  of  the  great 
ones  of  the  Philadelphia  b^'nch,  Tilghman,  Sharswood,Gadwalader,  and 
others  have  come  forth  from  her,  while  other  of  her  graduates  are  found 
on  the  bench  and  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  bar  in  places  far  fY'om  that 
in  which  she  imbued  them  with  a  liberal  cHlucation  and  made  them  fit 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  jurisprudence. 

In  the  very  first  class  graduated  by  the  College,  that  of  1757,  we  find 
one  who,  excellent  lawyer  though  he  was,  is,  i>erhaps,  even  better  known 
as  a  distinguished  patriot  in  the  times  when  our  right  to  liberty  was 
vindicateil  and  as  a  charming  writer  of  light  and  witty  productions, 
Francis  Ilopkinson,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  IndeiK'ndence,  judge 
of  the  admiralty  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  I'^nited  States  district 
court,  and  author  of  "The  battle  of  the  kegs.*^  Ilopkinson  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia  in  1737,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1765.  Before 
the  Revolution  he  was  the  royal  collector  for  the  port  of  New  Castle 
and  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  governor  of  New  Jersey.  He 
lost  his  appointments,  naturally  enough,  through  his  devotion  to  the 
patriot  cause.  He  was  eleeted  to  the  Ccmtinental  Congress  in  1776, 
and,  as  a  member  of  that  body,  signed  the  Dei^laration  of  Independ- 
ence, In  1779  he  became  judge  of  the  admiraljy  for  Pennsylvania. 
Some  of  his  judgments  in  admiralty  were  published  in  1789  in  a  book, 
(rf  which  John  William  Wallace,  in  The  Reporters,  says: 

The  first  of  thf*H««  two  volumes  contains  but  Bix  cai»eii,  which  if  they  are  enough  to 
entitle  the  book  to  rank  »s  a  volume  of  reports,  gives  to  it  perhapR  the  ri^ht  of  )»eiug 
regarded  as  the  first  volume  of  n*port8  over  publifthtMl  in  the  irnited  8tates. 

On  the  organization  of  the  federal  judiciary.  Judge  Ilopkinson  was 
api)ointed  by  President  Washington  judge  of  the  ITnited  States  dis- 
tri(*t  court  for  Pennsylania.  He  did  not,  howeVer,  h>ng  fill  that  office, 
as  he  died  Maiy  9,  1791. 

In  the  next  year,  1758,  the  C4)llege  had  no  graduating  class,  but  the 
class  of  the  year  1759  contributes!  its  fnll  (|Uota  to  the  roll  of  legal  dis- 
tinction. In  it  was  Andrs^w  Allen,  attonieygenenil  of  Pennsylvania 
from  17<M)  to  1770,  nHM>nler  of  Philadelphia  fi*oni  1774  t4>  1770,  member^ 
of  the  provincial  council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  memlM*r  of  the  Ctuiti- 
iiental  Oingress.  And  William  Paca,  lK>rn  in  Maryland  in  1740  and 
admittini  t4)  the  bar  in  llWi  the  next  ytMir  he  lNH*ame  a  niemlxT  of  the 
Proviii(*ial  Ass<'mbly  of  his  native  State.  He  became  a  dele^ats*  to  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1774  an<l  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Inde|M'nden(r«'.  In  177S  he  lMH*anie  chief  justice  of  Maryland  and  left 
the  lieiich  in  I7H2,  on  iM'ing  ehM!ti»d  governor  of  the  State,  whi(*h  t>fllce 
he  hehl  until  f7Hii,  when  he  retirtMl  t4>  private  life,  fnun  which  ]w  was 
drawn  in  178S  t4i  lKH*onie  a  member  of  the  ratiflration  mnviMition  of 
Maryland.  In  17H!!  he  was  apiN>int4Ml  judge  of  the  l'nite<l  States  dis- 
trict court  fur  Murylantl;  he  die<i  in  1799. 
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Till*  iii*.\t  f-l:i>s.  17<MI.  r(»iitaiii4'(I  iColiert  (f(>I<lshii|*oi];;li,  :ittt»riH'y-;;i*li- 
«'r:il  of  Maiyhiinl  ami  iiiniihrr  ot'tlii*  <'(iiitiii«*iital  Coii^ivss. 

Ill  17(il  \v«*  liii«l  liiclianl  lVt«'i's,  wIki  was  Inhii  in  174.'t,  riit(*ri*«l  tlie 
IU*voliitiouai  y  army  ami  was  a  rapt  a  in  tli«M'«*iii.  Ilo  was  takriu  liuw- 
rv«'r,  tVoiii  till*  tirld  ami  iiiaiir  sr«*r(*tary  «>f  tlH*r«intiii«'iitanMmnl  of  war. 
Ill  ITsi*  111'  1i«H*aiii«-  a  nicmhiT  of  ("undress,  ami  aft«*r  the  conrlusion  of 
tlu*  war  was  a  iiu'iiihrr  of  tin*  ass<-iiibly  of  lN*iiiisylvaiiia  and  itsgp«*ukfr 
from  IThs  ti»  ITlNl.  In  171NI  ]u-  luM-aino  s|H*ak('r  of  tlieStuto  M*nate  ami 
in  171U  was  a|>)Miinl«*(l  Jmlp*  of  tin*  rnitcd  States  district  c-oiirt  for 
IVnnsylvania.  whirli  olliri*  lit*  held  nntil  his  d«*atli  in  1S2S.  In  the 
Nume  riass  was  .lasiHT  V«Mtes.  who  was  a  Jiisti<'eof  the  sn]>n*nie  e«Hirt 
of  Pennsylvania  from  17!M  nntil  his  disith  in  1S17,  a  h'ariied  anti  aide 
Jnd^e.  who>e  re]N)i-ts,  in  four  volumes, an- amoii;;st  theearliest  in  IViin 
sylvania,  and  Aluaham  0;:d<-ii,  attoniry-^eiieral  of  New  Jers4*y. 

In  thi*  ^M'adiiatiii;;  li>t  fi»r  I7tiii  wr  me<*t  with  the  name  of  John  I>irk 
insiMi   Ser;;eant.   attoiney-pMieral  of  iNMinsylvaiiia   from  1777  to  17s4i, 
anda  mrmUrr  of  (li«'  t'ontinriital  Ton^ress.     In  17(»n,  we  tind  Janii'^ 
Til^hmaiK  attoriM'v  ;:eiirral  of  Maryland  in  177ti  and  a  judge  of  t  ho  eon  it 
ofa|i|M*aU  of  that  ^^tat(•  tVom  isill  to  1S4KI. 

In  17(»7  was  graduated  on«- of  the  ;;i-eate>t  lawyers  of  the  early  his. 
tory  «>f  thr  coniitiy,  Kdward  Til^rhman,  |>ei-ha]is  the  nn^st  profoundly 
learned  lau\«*r.  without  heiiii;  a  iiirir  srholar  and  theorist,  whi»  ha*« 
appealed  in  lN-nns\Ivania :  Ik*  wa^  lioni  in  Mai'\laiid  in  17.7(1  and  di«-«l 
in  IMiiladt'lpiiia  in  I'^IT);  hi^  ht'«'  was  «l«-voted  to  tin*  bar:  the  ehief  |ii*«- 
tici'.sliip  fif  th«-  Stall'  ua^otfcml  ti»  ami  \\a>  dcrlined  by  him.  hut  it  would 
b«'  hard  to  >av  whi'llnT  aiiv  otli«'i'  could  hav«*  h('iulit«-ii«*d  the  reveri*iiri* 
witli  wliit-li  )ii<«  iiii-moiy  i>«  r«*;:ai-d<Ml  by  tin*  prot'ession  iu  IVnnsylvania. 

An«»tli«'r  'ri];:hmaii.  tin*  ;:r«Mt  chief  iiistirc,  i^MlMi  to  bccretlileil  to  I  he 
riii\i'i^ity.  It  Nfi'ni>  wfll  r>tabli>h<'d  tiiat  Iiecnt«'rc«l  therolh*;r|.,  (mt 
tlieii-  1**  im  irciiiil  of  lii^  ;:i adiiatii»ii.  N«'V('rth«*I«'ss,  Horace  ltiniii'\. 
will*  kiii'u  thi*  <-liii-r  iu*«ti«-i-.  and  wim  u:in  mi  tcriiiN  of  intiniacv  with 
Kdw.iid  'ril;:)iiii.iii.  >.i\s  in  ln^  l.i-.idri  n  ot'  th<*  4  Hd  iSar  that  William 
Til;:lim.ih  wa^  ^i.iiiii.itid  b\  iht-  rni\ir>itv  of  Pi'iinH\lvaiiia,and  in  tlii.<« 
111-  i>  iiillowiij  ]i\  .Mi.  ha\iil  I'aiil  I'liown  in  Tin*  l-'oium.  ami  when  it  i< 
ii  iiiriiiNcii  d  Tli.if  till- ifi<ii«U  lit  till-  riiivri>it\  abniit  t he  t jiiie  at  whiih 
Trl::liiii.iri  wniiM  n.trni.ilh  li.i\  i  ^t«ii  ;:i:tdn;it«'«I.  it  iit  all,  were  not  kept 
u:t1i  ;li.it  r.ii«'  u  li.'i  !i  oiiiiitM  ili^tiiii^ni^li  nii«  li  i«-f-iiMl>,  w«*  think  tli.ii 
L'li  .1-  •  •'i:^i«li  i.i:  ;>•!>  :^  ii  ii-  !••  iIm-  *>T.iti-mrrit  hI  Mi.r»iiiiiev.  Til;:hman 
w.t-  If! !.  ::■  \I.ii  ^  lir-ii  ■  ]  7  iii:  )t«-\\.i<  .ulniiltrd  t<i  the  bar  and  in  I7:^i 
bt  I  .i:iti-  t  v.iri.-ii:  •>:  :|m  !•  ^i-"^!.!;  i  .  •■  >>i  \|  .iiv  land.  In  l^M  he  wr.i<« 
ai'j-'.'iiri -i      i-r I    Ti,i-    r;.;r,i!    >:  iii-^   i  iiiiiir    «tinit    for    the   tlnnl 

I  ill  i: :?.'<! I?  :  i'.it  I  -'lir  I.  I  I.I  •I'll  >.  III. •■  ••!  I  ill*  I  ill  ii:I  «-4iui  (>  w  hirli  r.itiie 
•.W "  '.  •  .\  ^  \:'  t\*  ,  l':i^  •!•;.!  .\ii.i:i.^  u  ).••«•  lii  i  i-^ii)ii*>  lia\  e  In'i-ii  jioiioieti 
\'\    !•:•■»•!•.   I*  :«•;     .:.   .•]•«-!:•.   w  i-  -x^  i  jiT   .lu  .t  \    r.\  .i  -Imi  T  I:nie  nil  the  *■•!»* 

II  .  :.T.>  }M.<Ai;  ..;  7iii-  .thf:  I  I  i!i  >  .li  I'.i: ;  \ .  I  ilutiin.iii  ilii-n  ii'tiirtieil  to  the 
b.i;  .  '-ii:  I,  I '•O.I  ..  ,,  !i:  nil  jiii-ii|t'  •  i!it|;^f  III  lln*  i-iiiiimoii  ]ilea«t  f«ir 
J*]jii  uielphi.i.  li'iiii  \\iiit-li  iiilii  I*  ill-  Mc^   in    |MH»  piiiiiioieil  to  the  eUii*f 
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justioeshii)  of  tin*  State,  aftt*r  it  had  Ihmmi  dcH'liiUMl  by  his  relative,  Ed- 
ward Tili^hmaii.  In  this  office  he  made  a  j^reat  imputation,  earned  by 
liis  learning,  industry,  and  ability.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  liis  justice- 
ship he  delivered  opinions  in  all  but  four  of  theeases  which  were  arguei! 
before  tlie  court.  He  renniine^l  chief  justice  until  his  death  iu  1S27. 
Si>eaking  of  him  and  referring  to  his  apiM>intment  by  President  Adams, 
Mr.  I).  P.  Hrown  says: 

lit*  waH  oni'  of  till'  inidniKlit  Jii(lgP8,  iim  tlioy  wert*  cuUcd,  but  it  may  ho  tnily  Kjiid 
that  no  luidday  Judge  over  siiqmiuMMl  him  in  the  liiHtvr  of  bin  ufncial  <*ar«*«'r  or  will 
Hurv'ive  him  in  the  memory  of  all  by  whom  lie^A-aH  known. 

Tlie  class  of  1769  contained  John  1>.  Coxe,  who  was  president  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Philadelphia  fnmi  18(M)  to  18(H);  the 
class  of  1772,  Moses  I^vy,  distinguished  as  a  wit  as  well  as  a  lawyer, 
who  closed  a  brilliant  ciireer  as  pn*sideiit  judge  of  the  distri(*t  court  of 
Philadelphia  from  1822  to  1820.  ^ 

In  1773  we  find  Joshua  Seney,  who  was  a  member  of  the  i'ontinental 
Congress,  and  also  of  the  C(mgress  of  the  Unit^^l  States  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution;  in  1775,  Henry  Hidgely,  chief  justii'c  of  the 
fourth  judicial  district  of  Maryland  from  1790  to  18(N>,  and  judge  of  the 
thinl  district  from  184M(  until  his  death  in  1811 ;  in  1770,  William  C(K*ke, 
judge  of  a  circuit  nnivt  in  Tennessee  and  Uniteil  States  Senator  from 
that  State  from  1790  to  1805. 

In  1780  was  graduate<l  Samuel  Sitgreaves,  a  meml>er  of  iNmgress 
from  1795  to  1798,  and  in  1793  a  commissioner  under  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britiiin. 

The  class  of  1782containe<l  Joseph  Honlcn  McKean,atti»rney-general 
of^  Pennsylvania  from  1800  to  18l>8,  and  afterwanls  prcMdent  judge  of 
the  district  court  of  Philadelphia,  and  James  Kelly  and  William  Ken- 
nedy, both  mend>ers  of  Congress. 

In  1780  the  name  of  Joseph  llopkinson,  a  son  of  Francis  Ilopkinson, 
who  seems  to  have  inherited  Imth  the  legal  and  literary  ability  of  his 
father,  ap]>ears.  He  was  l)orn  in  Philadelphia  in  1770  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  East<m;  he  scNtn,  however,  returntnl  to  Phihulclpbia 
and  rapidly  acquire<I  distinction  at  the  bar.  He  was  counsel  for  1  )r.  Hush 
in  his  libel  suit  against  Cobb4*tt,  and  for  Judge  Chasi*  when  imiN*aclied 
before  the  SiMiate  of  the  Tnited  States.  In  1815  he  entenMl  Congress 
and  servwl  until  1819.  In  18i»8  he  wsis  appointed  judge  of  tlio  ITniteil 
States  district  court  for  the  east«*rn  district  of  Pennsylv:inni,  which 
office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1842.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
artistic  and  scientifi<*  tastes  and  of  literary  ability.  He  was  pn-sident  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  «»ftht»Fin«»  Arts,  a  member  of  tin*  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  we  nwr  to  him  the  national  antln'm  Hail  Co- 
lumbia. In  the  same  class  was  Holn^rt  Porter,  a  president  judge  of  the 
mnimon  pleas  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Jimatlnin  William  Condy,  who  w:is 
clerk  of  the  IIoum*  of  Hepn'S<Mitatives  from  1797  ti>  li^HK 

In  1787  we  find  Cteorge  DufiicM,  jndg«*  of  the  Unite^l  Staten  court  for 
the  Territory  of  Orleans  in  18<K>.     In  1789  C«esar  Augustus  B<Mlney, 
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Attoriiev  <M'ii:'iii]  ot'  tlio  l*iiitiil  States  friiui  IS(l7  to  IHll,  niemlM^r  of 
I'oii^n'ss.  riiiltMl  Slat(*s  Senator,  ainl  Tiiitod  States  iiiiiiistor  toBu«>li08 
AyiTs.  ill  wliirli  plare  1if*<li«Ml:  in  ]7!M  .losi'pli  I{em]ihill,  who  wait  )ire8- 
ident  jnil;:<'  of  the  distiiet  roini  ot'  IMiiIac1el]>liiii  in  isil  ami  nienilx^rof 
ronjrress  lor  several  terms. 

The  rlass  ot*  ITlili  eontain«Ml  Frederiek  Smith,  attorney- |rt*neral  of 
Pennsylvania  from  ISL'3  tn  1S2S.  and  jnstiee  ot*  tlie  supreme  court  of 
that  State  tVom  1Sl*s  until  his  deatli  in  ls:U);  David  U.  OpI^Mi.  of  New 
York,  and  I»iril  Wilson,  wlio,  at^tT  rising  t<i  tlie  lN*nrh,  abandone«l  the 
hiU-  tor  th«*  rhureh.  and  wa*^  for  many  y«*ars  pnd'ess^ir  in  the  Genenil 
Theohi^ieal  Sendnarv  in  the  ritv  of  New  Yt»rk. 

In  ITtO  we  tiiid  the  distinj^iiished  hiwyer /ah*^nnin  IMiilli|i8;  in  lMO,'i 
Jidin  Fo\.  president  Jinl;:«' ot'  the  ISneks  Tounty  eireuit  in  PennHylvu 
nia:  in  lS4ir»'|*h<>inas  Kittera.  wlmlKM'amea  niendN*r  ot't'oD^reHH;  in  IMtiT 
Th<inias  I.  \Vliiirt4in:  in  l<S4is  rhaHes  S\dney  rnx**,  a  Judp'  <»f  the  dis- 
trietl^nurt  ot*  IMiihnlelpiiia  from  is'ji;  tn  JS-Ti.  and  Phih*nion  IM«*kerson, 
member  <>t*  i  '<in>:re<«*«.  elianeelhir  and  pivernor  ot*  N«*w  Jersi^y,  and  jud^t^ 
ot'the  Tnited  States  distriet  eoiirt  tor  New  .lersi'V. 

In  isil  was  trraduated  Kiihanl  liiddh*.  w|i«i.  ;;iiin;r  from  Philadelphia, 
found  distiuftiiin  at  the  I'iitotiur;:  bar,  anil  who  was  a  nienib4*r  id*  (\)n- 
j»re<s  tVfim  K57  tn  l-sin. 

Thf  cla^^  «if  1^1  L'  had  upun  its  ridNoneof  th«' m«»st  areompIislie«IIaw- 
yer^  that  tin*  I'nited  State^^  have  pintlured.  William  M.  Mereilith,  who 
at  the  IMidath'lphia  bai.  wa^  h>n;«'  a  stainlin;:  eui'ouia;;enient  to  thoM* 
iiidii^ti  iitiiN  ami  ^tuiliiMi>«  mem)i«-rs  of  the  prot'es>iiin  whom  sure  ess  did 
nut<MilN  i«*\\aid.  Fur  inanv  Vear-^  after  enuiin;:  to  the  bar  Mr.  Mere 
ditli  tMilrij  4MI  ly  :inil  late,  stmlieil  hard.  an«l  was  almost  elientless,  bfit 
his  tiiMi'  i-aiiii*  at  la^t,  lii^  abiliti«'<  \rer«'  iei*o*;ni/iH|  as  of  KU|ierior  onler. 
and  III'  bri  Muii' the  leaib'i  of  the  bar  of  lii>  eiiv,  S<*eretarv  of  IheTreaa- 
nry  of  tin*  riniiil  Stat«'<.  attorney  ::rn«Mal  ot  l'«'iin>yhania.  and  pn*8i- 
dent  of  it*;  •  on-^rirutioiLiI  «-oiivenli«»ii  of  l>T.'i.  Whi'ii  tin-  eouns«d  Were 
•ii'lf*  till  fii  ii'int-Ni-ni  thi*  I'nited  States  at  the  <ieneva  arbitratiim.  Mr. 
Mill  dull  w.i^  .i<«ki'il  by  rii'->iil«iit  (iraiiT  to  b«*  one  of  them,  but  <lecliued 
on  .tii'iiinr  nf  hi*,  a-i-  ami  omI  \ei\  lolui^t  health.  Tliis  disdination 
ua-  Mi>  nnii  ii  n— leitifi.  a^  tlien-  wa^  p«Mhaps  no  nian  in  the  Cnitetl 
SraN-^  bi'iTi  !  |J'ri|.!»\  Ii!n  va"*l  and  nady  krinw  Iiil;:e  anil  lon^eiMirse  of 
rial  :i  J  :ii  '•■•'1.  ;•:-•]]•  .iinl  {iin.iii-  \a\s  .  '*>  ]i]i-M-iit  and  nphold  the 
Aiii'  :  :•  ii  •  .in^i  ifioi*  r ill-  mm  nioi.il'Ie  M  Dmii.il  \\  )iom-  aetion  di'«|N*ns«^l 
■Aitii  lii  !.i.i--.;:\  I-.;  .1  i4"*iiiT  ?••  .11  m^  ?••  I  iifiii  i-e  •■111  in-^t  elaims.  The 
i'Vi-i«''i  \\\;>\     ^l : .    \|i;i«ji:li    •.\;i-   irjanltil   l»>    his   brethren 

Ti.u.i'il  :|ii-  ,  1,1-1-  ..•   ■;.  ;■■:.;:    j»i'»ti -*.ioii.il   lanii    x^a**  vei\   niarkt««l. 
I!  ■:     •       «'   '        I,;.. I-.-  .1    -^liT   t..-i«-   r}i«-  iiiHiT    ami   bar   han;:in;;  on 

■■■•!      I-   '    '.   "I ■■I'd'i'-Mi   )j  "■  lip^  ill   ii-«  !•!••  tiiiie,  liut  iM'ariu^ 

''■'•    -'    :  ■;■  ■   *■'.'. i':    ;-■:"•.     •■■^.*     |iiMii>ri:iii    -^lii  m  •    rii;;ned   in    the 

•  ".  ^I . .  ^b.iii.''-  -;•-:     Ii  \'^~\.  \\  lull-  pn-sjilint  of  the  e«»n 

\i-i.*i'.    \\  iui  ii  ;:a:i.eil    fin-  pii -i  iM  ( i»ii-iitiition  oi    renn>ylvaiiiai     lo 
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the  Haine  clasa  with  Mr.  Meredith  wan  John  M.  lit'iul,  who  had  a  very 
successful  career  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  beu(*h;  he  lH3came  attorney- 
general  of  Pennsylvania  in  1840,  a  justice  of  the  Kupn*me  court  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1804),  and  chief  justice  in  1873.     lie  died  in  1875. 

In  the  class  of  1815  wei-e  Thomas  McKeau  Pettit,  judge*  of  the  dis- 
tri(*t  court  of  Philadelphia  from  18;U  to  18.'^,  and  president  thereof 
from  18;y>  to  1845,  and  Edward  Kawle,  a  judg^  of  a  c^ourt  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

In  1817  we  find  John  N.  Oonyngham,  a  president  judge  of  the  com- 
mon  jdeas  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1818  James  Murray  Mason,  of  Vir- 
ginia^ who  was  a  Senator  from  that  State,  and  afterwards  S4»  prominent 
a  statesman  upon  the  Confederate  side  during  the  ( Mvil  war. 

The  class  of  1810  l>ore  upon  its  list  two  men  of  high  distin<^tion, 
Henry  Dilworth  Gilpin  and  llobert  James  Walker.  The  former  came 
to  the  bar  in  1822,  and  was  in  18.')2  api)ointed  Tnited  States  district 
attorney  for  Pennsylvania,  E.  D.;  in  1837  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
and  in  1840  Attorney-General  of  the  T^'nited  States.  At  the  close  of 
President  Van  Buren's  term  Mr.  Gilpin  retired  from  public  life  and  de- 
voted the  rest  of  his  days  to  his  profession,  hi8tor>',  art,  and  general 
literature,  to  all  of  which  he  made  valuable  (contributions,  and  to  travel, 
lie  died  at  the  age  of  59,  leaving  behind  him  a  most  enviable  reputa- 
tion. Robert  J.  Walker,  the  author  of  the  Walker  Tariff,  and  one  of 
the  few  great  statesmen  that  our  country  has  produced,  was  United 
States  Senator  from  [Mississippi,  Sec^retary  of  the  Treasur>%  and  governor 
of  Kansas  Territory.  The  only  professional  appointment  held  by  Mr. 
Walker  se<^ms  to  have  been  the  reportership  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Mississippi,  but  he  was  in  good  practice  and  (*oncemed  in  important 
cases,  amongst  others  in  the  case  of  Grover  r.  Slaughter,  in  which  he 
was  of  counsel  for  the  Government,  as  the  colleague  of  his  classmate,  Mr. 
Gilpin. 

In  1820  were  Joseph  M.  Doran,  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  of  Phil- 
adelphia from  1840  to  1843,  and  Francis  J.  Troubat,  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  standard  work  on  Pennsylvania  practice  known  as  Troubat  and 
Italy's  Practice. 

In  the  class  of  the  next  year  we  meet  with  a  judge  of  most  remark- 
able character,  learning,  courage,  and  ability,  John  Cadwaladcr,  who 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1805,  came  in  due  time  to  the  bar,  and 
speedily  beciime  a  leader,  being  engaged  in  a  great  number  of  most 
important  cases.  While  still  a  junior  he  wiis  engaged  in  the  great 
divon*e  case  of  Butler  r.  Butler  as  junior  for  the  respondent.  Col.  Pierce 
Butler.  In  that  cast*  wen*  counsel  of  the  highest  onler ;  amongst  others 
George  M.  Dallas,  Bufus  Ohoate,  and  William  M.  MenMlith,  and  the 
writer  has  been  t4dd  by  one  of  the  judges  win)  tri<Ml  the  cause  that  the 
great  success  of  the  csise  was  that  obtaine^l  by  Mr.  Catlwalader,  esi^e- 
cially  in  his  cross-examination  of  Mrs.  Butler  ( Fanny  Kcmble).  in  1857, 
after  a  term  in  Congress.  Mr.  ('adwalader  left  the  bar  for  the  bench. 
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with  the  ])ros|>erity  of  carh.  Lastly,  an  ahh*  rival  to  both  ha8  arisen 
in  the  I'liiver.sity  t'oiirii-r. 

The  rniv(T8ity  Kecoril,  althoiiKli  puhlisbed  by  a  (*oDiinittee  of  eai*h 
senior  class,  siTvesthe  double  purinise  ofan  index  and  ehronicle  of  the 
rhief  events  of  under;;raduatc  life,  and  of  a  sort  of  liirrary  Saturnalia, 
in  whieh  witst>f  oaeh  rhiss  may  s<H*k  >atisfartion  for  the  1on|^  rcHtraints 
oftheir  college  course.  For  tlie  most  part  de^'fuiim  has  b«*en  preserv(*<i 
in  thes4>  ]>ubIicationM,  and  no  pfilicy  (*oidd  be  more  alihorrent  alike  t^i 
Ameri«'an  and  Tniversity  traditions  than  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  authinities  t4»  restrain  them.  The  earliest  Record  was  that  of  the 
ehiHSof  1872.  F(»r  the  bibliopapliy  of  the  professional  scliools,  and 
the  eontribntions  of  members  of  the  variiMis  tarultien  to  srienee^  the 
reader  must  be  referr«*4|  to  the  s]H*rial  <'hai»tor  of  this  work  ou  the  bib 
lio^ra]ihy  of  the  I*niv«'rsity. 

(t)  The  Musical  and  Dramatic  S<N'ietics  of  the  Cniversity,  whicu 
form  S4»  interesting  a  feature  of  college  life,  are  for  the  most  part  of  quite 
riM'ent  fi^rowth.     Wr  are  not,  however,  without   traditions  of  at  least 

two  verv  earlv  perfnrmances.     In   IT'i?  a  number  of  the  students  and 

k   I 

si'holars.  with  very  just  applaus(%  ]H*rtbnned  tin*  Mascpie  of  Alfred,  by 
way  tti  oratorical  exercisi*,  In^forc  the  Karl  of  I^uuhm,  and  th4'  frovern- 
ors  of  the  sev«*ral  colnnio.  Ami  at  the  rommencrment  i>f  1 7.VJ,  besides 
^Midialo^'ucand  an  (nIc  ]MH-ms.  diNputation^^  in  Latin  and  Kn^li^h,  and 
the  iIi'liviTy  t*\'  th«'M's.  nni^ic  was  fuini'^heil  by  the  Orpheus  t 'tub  of  the 
i'one;re.  and  by  liis  Majesty's  Marine  Hand/*  In  short,  from  time  to  time 
throu;:hiMit  the  earli«'r  lii>t(iry  of  tlie  rniver.sity,  the  Cidle^re  TikH*,  and 
theCuIIc^i*  !>rama.  tlouri^hed  uitli  an  intennittt-nt  existeiu'c.  liy  the 
year  I'^Td  tlie  C'nn«*L'c  (ih'c  4 'bib  had  In^'ouu*  an  establishe^I  fa4't,  and 
through  many  vicis>irud«-s  and  re<»rgani/ations,  has  continued  to  the 
present  writin;;.  A^  i'arly  a^  1S77  a  rolle;:e  Orchestra  existed,  but 
after  a  slmrt  time  it  w:ui  sutlrr<*4l  to  Iaps4'  into  silence;  and  it  was  not 
until  .laniiary.  l.S.s7.  tliat  the  Tniversity  Orchestra,  a  far  larp*r  or- 
^aiii/atiiin.  t^Nik  its  plan*.  Few  rfi]|e;:e  entertainments  an'  nt>w  ci»n^id- 
ered  ci»mph*te  without  th«*  asNJ^ance  iif  tlieM*  or  others  id'  the  minor 
musical  ImmIh-o.  Of  ihr  m<*ii>  ifii-nt.  the  Tnixfrsity  l>ramatic  t*Inb 
di'S4-i  VfN  nii-nrinii.  Tlii-^  MNift>  wa>«'\1n*melv  smTesstnl  lH»tw«tMi  IS7?* 
ainl  l*^**«i.  t  M'  1. »!••>«  ;ii  N.  tiif  M.i^k  :ind  Wi-.  m  j;:iiii/iMl  on  th**  nioilel 
fif  tJH'  ll.i^T\  Piidihii::  t'lti'i  lit  11.11  v. ltd.  Iia^  iiitt  with  uni-xamphnl 
.->iif  i  1'^^.  .iiii|  r.iki-n  rnllcp-  tlit.iti  ii  als  ijuiri  mmt  nf  tlic  limits  of  amati-ur 

p«-I  U»\  IIMlMi*. 

h  I-  p«ilt.i|i^  liMiii-  r«i  Njifiik  lififiit  thf  AiliariiiaiiN  nt  Aristophanes 
Ml  ^iii  1 1  •.h|iiI!\  |m  I  till  nil  «I  Ii\  ^Tniidit^  lit  tin-  ri>j\«T^it>.  all1iiiii;:h  not 
wirhiii  .i?iy  -juiial  di  itn.ifn-  i»i  ::,iiii/;itiiiii.  <  Mif  nl'  tin-  daily  pa|H*rs 
s|Mi'^f  flui"*  •»!   till-  tir*T  |H-i tMnii.iiii-«'.  M.iy  I  I.  I**si;: 

1:       ■    'i';.:-.    V  :.  ■  h    ■••    ■  »■•  *  |..   I  \»..i  K  ■■!    IT  I   ••?   l!i«    M-«   •■:■*•  i   I   i'*  inif  i«!l«-li  liiorv 

*  J      ■     I  •    ■■!    '.      i"  I  -  •  '  .  il  |.,    t'.t    J.  ;.'i.ii»    -Ml  .  ■.-  ..:    *)i   -   ii  '.  IV  ,1    .itii  !  :i  ).i|MM* 

■  »l    ^    '..■     f   «  I  l.l  .    1  ■  ■  T   . :       ^     !i'l    I  lii      -•  •    -I  •:   !•  I  n|<U  •!    I     !•!■  -I      *   . :    "11  ill    t  III-  Att  ■•    I  <MB- 

«-'«i\ .      •      •      •      J  J;,  au' 1 1  Ml  iif  f  ii«   !•  |ir>  ^  iit  jtioii  u  ,i«  I  i»iiiiili  It       I't-ifiirmi'*!  uA  it 
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was,  with  hrilliuut  efficiency  iii  i^very  n-spect,  forcibly  and  iutelligeutly  artetl.  rirhly 
monnted  ami  hundaomely  costumed,  the  (irtH*k  phiy  wan  u  cnMlit  to  ull  who  were 
ooncerued  in  it«  performance,  and  through  them  to  the  rniveraity  of  which  they  were 
the  reprcDcntutiveM. 

It  18  iiitei'cstiu^  to  ri*meiubor  that  tin*  pnwiMHls  of  the  ]»erforiaan(*.e  of 
the  Achaniians  in  New  York  was  devoto^l  to  the  American  Chi88U*aI 
School  at  AtheuK. 

(6)  The  earlient  recognition  of  the  value  of  athletics  in  the  history  of 
the  University  conies  from  no  less  a  i>er8on  than  its  illustrious  founder, 
Beigamin  Franklin.  In  his  ''  Pn)|K)sals  Relative  to  the  Education  of 
Youth  in  Pennsylvania/'  written  in  1740,  Dr.  Franklin  utters  these 
memorable  wonls  concerning  the  future  student:  '^To  keep  them  in 
health  and  to  sti*engthen  and  render  a(*tive  their  iNMlies,  let  them  be 
ft*equent]y  exercist^d  in  ninning,  leaping,  wrestling,  and  swimming.^ 
This  ii\juuction,  however,  UhI  to  no  organization  of  which  we  have  any 
knowknlge  until  far  later.  $ 

In  the  year  1873  an  athletic  assoc^iation  was  formed  among  the  under- 
gnuluati's  for  the  puri>ose  of  encouraging  (*ollege  athletics  in  general, 
but  c8iHH;ially  what  are  known  as  track  athleti<*s.  This  association 
wflR  incorporated  in  1883.  Far  earlier  than  this,  however,  great 
interest  haul  l>een  shown  amongst  the  students  in  rowing,  a  mat- 
ter atteste<l  by  the  tbrmation  of  a  college  boat  club  in  1854.  This 
association  was  reorganiz4Ml  in  1872,  and  incorporatetl  November  13, 
1875,  and  soon  after  took  |N>ss(^sllion  of  its  jiresent  l>oathouse  on  the 
Scrhuylkill  River.  This  gave  a  new  inii)etus  to  rowing  interests  in  the 
Uiuversity,  whi<*h  has  since  (continued  one  of  the  favorite  athletic  pas- 
times of  the  students.  Other  sports  have  flourished  at  the  Univer- 
sity; football,  playe<l  as  far  ba<*k  as  the  sixties,  and  organized  into  a 
regular  association  so<»n  after  1870;  cricket,  which  has  flourished 
intermittently  from  a  very  early  time;  and  others,  all  of  which  are 
carried  on  by  means  of  fixed  organizations  among  the  students  at 
large  or  those  of  a  particular  class,  and  have  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  multitude  of  clubs,  interesting  to  the  general  reader  alone  from 
their  indictition  of  the  prosjierous  condition  of  athletics  among  the 
students  of  the  Tniversity. 

Under  a  new  and  recent  constitution  the  activ4*  inanag(*m4Mit  (»f  ath- 
letics is  left,  as  nnich  as  iM)ssiblc,  in  the  hands  of  undergraduates,  while 
apemmnent  IxNly  of  graduates  is  pnividtMl  to  act  in  an  advisory  cap;u*ity. 

All  thes*»  athletic  clubs  work  in  |H»rtVct  harmony  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  l*Mucation,  which  while  exercising  a  wise  su|»er- 
visiim,  s4M'ks  not  to  interfeiv  with  the  indeiN^ndence  of  the  stu- 
dents in  their  pastimes.  Many  inten*o]l4*giate  s4K*ieti4's  and  l<'agU4*s 
exist  m4ir4H>ver  t4>  which  our  various  athlet  14*  iiss4N*iations  are  parties 
and  by  which  the  opiNirtunity  for  4*4mtest  is  extemhMl  b4\v<md  the  C'ni 
versity  itself. 

(6)  I/astly,  we  n*ach  ass4iciation8  for  purely  84K*ial  purposi^s,  including 
1180 27 
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tho  (in*f*kh'tt4*r  s(MMetu*s.  Id  the  lit«'  of  a  luiiviTsity,  siHMM'iations  of 
this  riass  an*  of  roiirsr  iniiiinH*ratilr  ainl  of  tlie  f;n'at4*.Ht  |»oHsi)ile  cliviT 
KJty  of  rliaractiT,  from  tlic  rasiial  j^roiip  of  chissmatos  or  other  ass«i- 
riat4*s  to  th<*  formal  rliib  or  fratoniity  with  it.s  (*uiii|iU*t4'ly  appoint  til 
diihliousc.  0)i|N»sitioii  t4)  fratiMnities  has  iieviT  forme<l  part  (»f  the 
]Nilii-yof  thr  C^iiiviTsity  of  IViinsylvaiiia;  and  it  can  not  1)o  dcnicHl  thai 
the  intluenrc  nf  tlirs«*  siN'ieties  wlii(*h  lias  hin^u  ronstant  for  the  last 
forty  years,  has  done  ninrh  tti  fostrr  that.  vHprit  tit*  i*i»rpH  s<i  valiiabh*  to 
th4*  fulhiess  and  profit  of  university  life,  and  si>  of>4»n  h>st  in  eolle^c^ 
domiriled  in  our  gn^it  eitit*s. 

C*pwanls  of  a  srore  f»f  (i reek  letter  siH'ieties  have  at  diflereut  timei* 
th>iirishe<l  at  the  Tnivrrsitv  of  Pmnsvlvania.  of  whieh  fonr  wen- 
founded  during  the  {MMiod  from  IXPJ  Xn  1S.VI:  the  rest  after  1^77. 
Tln»re  are  at  pres<Mit  writing  eh'VtMi  <reneral  fraternities;  twti  nie<Ueal 
frat«'riiitii*s:  nni-  h»pil  fratiM-nity:  om*  dental  fraternity;  a  ••  jMirority," 
and  th«*  riM-«Mitly  fnuiidcd  IMii  iScta  Kappa,  to  whirh  members  of  the 
stMiiiir  4'hi^<  in  th«'  rolh*;:*'  d(*partm<*nt  an*  elertt^l  for  srhnlarship  ea«'h 
vrar.  SeM-ral  <>f  thrsr  socii'tirs  havt*  handsonn*  rhildious4\s.  Manv 
have  pcrmaniMiT  nr^ani/atiims  and  all  have  \vi*II  ap|K»intt*4l  nN^nis.  It 
is  estimated  that  u]p wards  of  1.7tM>  stud<*nts  «»f  the  I'ni versify  hSve 
lMM»n  mrndHM-s  of  the  various  linH'k-h'tter  S4><*irties  sinee  ISIIK 

Wliilst  tli«*  nature  iif  tVatcinitii'S  f-ans«'S  any  iiH|uiry  into  their  or^an- 
i/atif»n  to  lirromi*  an  im]M*rliiirnrr.  it   may  In*  rrmarkeil  that   in  ^en 
rral    thf^i'   or;;ani/.itioiis    follow    tin*    usual   details   of  eMabli-shnient 
and  mana;:«'ini'nt  of  rlu*  nior«-  Mid«-ly  known  srert't  >4N*ii'ties.     In  all  tin* 
>iN'ia1  i'l«'Mii-nt  !««  the  mi»^t  iu'i»niin<'nt,  but.  as  w«*  have  sern,  professional 
tYatrriiiti(*r«  »*\i^t  and  in  nf»t  a  f<*w  of  tin*  others  is  to  In*   f<Mind  a  i*iin 
sjili-rahh*  infusion  i»f  thi*  liNTarv  Niijiit.     NVc  have  alreailv  mentione«l 
tin*  valuf  of  t!ii"»«'  -iMU*ti»"«  in   t'osTrrinj;  that   *Mprit  tlr  ntrjm^  whirh  i-* 
till*  v«M\  hiMrt  i»t'  univ«'rsit\  lit'i*:  ami  to  this  must  Im*  ailded   the  spirit 
of  I'lnulation  anion;:  the  frat«'rnitic^  to  pussess  tlii'nis4*!v«*s  of  a  mem 
iMT^hip  ri'pii*>M'iit.itiv«>  of  till-    Mhi»lar*«hip  as   well  as  the  siN'ial  and 
atlili'tit-  pioiiiin(Mii-«>  of  tlii-ir  meiiilH-rs.     In  tin*  Tniversitv  of  IVnns\I 
\ani:i  fi.itiMniry  -^pirir    li.is  n<'ver  e\i*e«-'h*<l   Tnivrrsity  spirit,     Nnfh 
in^  lN*rriT  MHlii-.iri'o  tlii^  niitir  >«*iiimi^  tr«*nd   than  tin*  r«*rent  tounda 
tiMtt  ••!    *' rlif   I'lii    K.ipp.i   St;:iiM    l'i:ir«M  nity  prize  in    honor  of  their 
finiM«li-i,  S.ini:iil  IliMwii  \V\lii-   Mit«lii-II.  M.  !».,  fit   ihe  lias*,  of  1S.VJ,  for 
rill-  Im  -.?  \\oik   i.'i  K':jii-«li  •  iiriip<i*>iTi«iii.  diitii-  iliiiiiii:  the  veal  b\  a  mem 

In-!      l.t     ihf      >iiji|l««I|M»I  I'    <    1.1  "••»." 

P'trt-   .!!•     }.t-i|i^   i)ii     .i'Mi\f    i^iiiup"*    .1    fi  w   III i;aiit/ati«iiis  i»f   \*'r\ 

•  !.' Ii.iM;;  •  .  :    •  .iji  iliji    ••!    ,ili\    I  1  i'«*>JI|r.iTlit|i.       A  linih:;  t  lir    numlNT    i« 

T!:t   I  ill  --  1  Im'i.  \^  ii'i  {i  li  t^  1  v^ii'ij  *.nn  •■  \i  i  v  i-.irlv  tiiut-s.     Tin'  eaim  i.t 

m 

•  I.''   I-  «ti  i..ii!-i    .1  I  ■•ii.|i.ii;iri\  I  I\  iiiiiiT    oi  i^.iiM/ iiiiin.     Nor  h.i^   fh» 
'i'l'itf   II?    :'I^,.ii-i   l»- • 'I   111  jlt  i  till   .I'ljMiij   Tin-  ^Tuiii-nts;  for  then  *  hii« 
.il-v.i\«   III  iti    ^'••M«    •t"ii    Ml    |i-'«'«   {••:ni.il  .t^oiK-i.ir  lull  :iiuon;;st  them  ih 
\>itii|  r.t  ^ri«  (i  til  it?i  I  ^.      \  «  hiiii  ii  I  ImN  wa-  titundi'<l  in  1<S1K  and  in  1?<^* 
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a  branclrof  the  Iiiteroollegiato  Yonn^^  Moifs  GhriHtian  Association  was 
organized  and  is  now  in  active  usefulness. 

We  have  thus  before' us  a  brief  view  of  many  of  the  chief  organiza- 
tions in  which  the  students  and  ahimni  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  at  different  times  been  banded  for  those  variecl  imrsuits 
which  ansa  out  of  the  complex  elements  of  the  life  of  a  f^reat  univer- 
sity. While  the  outer  world  hears  more  of  college  athletics  than  of 
any  other  college  organizations,  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the 
facts  stated  alwvc  must  show  that  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  leasts  although  athletics  receive  that  ample  attention  which  is  their 
due,  there  is  no  ncgle<'t  of  the  gentler  and  more  scholarly  pursuits 
which  arise  in  hundreds  of  differing  forms  fnun  the  multiform  curric- 
ulum of  the  college  and  the  professional  schools.  Si*holar{diips,  ath- 
leticSy  and  gcMMl  fellowship,  are  the  thret^  elements  which,  in  pn>|>er 
proi>ortion,  go  to  make  up  the  constitution  of  a  healthily  ccmstituted 
at*ademic  body;  the  preponderance  of  any  one  is  abnormal,  and  it  is 
only  in  their  perfwt  equiiH>ise  that  we  can  hnik  for  the  best  results.  It 
is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  an  exiunination  of  the  foregoing  i>ages  may  have 
shown  that  there  has  h>ng  been  a  clear  nn'ognition  among  the  students 
of  the  University  of  I^ennsylvania  of  the  proportionate  claims  of  each. 
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est  niiiulMT  of  voii'>  f»ir  th«-  i»liiros  or  vaaanriON  in  «-a«h  of  ffae  thrre 
M-<tioii>  of  the  fommitttt*  8lialh  tfi  the  iiiiiDlieri»t'iiu*iiilN*rst«i  lie  t'l<n'tod« 
lie  deeiiK-<I  aiifl  d«-<'hirt^l  1>v  >nu\  rMinniittec*  e1«*cTi-<i  iii«*iiilH*rs  th«*riiif. 

('•)  The  reiitral  (*iiiijiiiitte4*  shall  {^Vf  iii»ti(-e  ot  the  phufMit'thi*  |ta ills, the 
hmirH«lurin|;  whieh  they  are  o|k*ik  tlieiinin)»erofin(*nilN*rs  ti»lHM-lef-f«Hl, 
ami  the  t«'rnis  for  wliirh  they  are  t«i  S4*rv«'.  to;:ethei'  with  a  list  of  the 
twelve  <-an<Iid»te.s  fmir  in  eaeh  M-etion,  who  reei-ivnl  the  hi;:h(*st  nuiii- 
ber  of  votes  at  the  lasriinininatioii.  by  publish  in  |;  the  same,  at  least  ten 
flays  before  enninieneement,  in  a  news|iai>er  or  newspa|>ers  printed  in 
the  eity  of  rhiladelpliia. 

(G)  The  tenus  of  otfire  of  each  class  of  nienil)er>  of  the  rentral  «-oni- 
Diittee  shnll  extend  to  the  rh»s4*  of  rf>iunien<-eHiriit  day  «if  tin*  ye^u*  iu 
whieh  surh  terms  M*verallv  exiiin*.  and  th<*  nirnilH-rs  eU'«'t«-<l  on  :inv 
cfiiument-enient  day  »hall  sniiply  the  ]»la<'«'S  nfthr  da>*«  nt'iiH-niberstkat 
^fK-s  out  of  otlici-  at  the  elos4-ot'  that  day.  and  tin*  va(MU«'ii*sthen  exist- 
ing in  th«*  rouiniittre.  \Vht*never  thi*re  is  a  failure  **u  ennuneneeuient 
day  to  supply  any  places  or  vai'ancirs  in  the  t*oinniitt«'«',  the  s;iine  may 
)h*  tilled  by  vi»te  of  the  remaining;  nienilNTs  of  the  i*nnimitt«r. 

(7)  In  order  to  secure  uominations  tor  thr  ensuing;  eh*«-tion,  the  cen- 
tral roniuiittee  shall  annnally  M*l«*et  eij^hteen  |N*rs4ins  (six  for  ea«li  set* 
tion)  eligible  to  nieinlH*r>liip  in  the  eoniniittre,  and  shall  send  «»n  or  lie 
fore  April  W»  U*  all  tin*  iiualititMl  eleetors  that  ran  be  reai  ImiI  tlintU|;h 
th«*  |Nist  <»t1irf',  a  ]printi*<l  list  nf  the  ])ers4»ns  so  rlioM'iu  tf»p-ther  with  a 
list  of  the  varaiifir'i  to  Im*  lilleil.     Marh   eli'rtor    lerc-ixinp   sufli    lists 
r«hall  nominate  raii<li<1ati'S  to  a  nuinlier  not  exi  r«*din;:  tin-  nuiulK^r  of 
varan<-ii*>  to  be  tilh-il,  cither  by  >tiikin;;  out  the  naiiM-s  of  all  the  otluT 
|N'rs<ins  «>n  the  li>t.e\r«>pt  those  hr  deMre>  to  nnminate.  or  by   iusc*rt 
inu  new  oii«'<.  and  >h:ill  ittiiin  snrh  ann'nd(*«l  list  tot  Ik*  rcntial  eoniniit 
tiM-  iH'fiire  May  15.    The  |H*rsons  ni-eivin^  in  this  way  th«'  lii^hr^t  mini 
lM*r  «»t'  noininatitins  in  (•a4'h  MTtiim,  to  the  nunilHT  of  Xwuv  the  nuuilier 
of  vai*aneii's  t<i  Ih*  tilhil.  shall  b«*  im  inside  nil  tin*  i-«';;ular  nominees  of  the 
alumni,  and  as  >ui'h  thi'ir  names  shall  b<*  publislitil  by  the  lomniittiM* 
at  th*'  rimi'  of  announrm^  tin*  pbu-e  and  time  of  lioldiii;:   tlie  rh*otion, 
a>  h*'i**in)iefon*  piovidi'd.     At  tlie  r1«*etioh.  howe\ei,  tlie  r1ertnr<  shall 
h.i\('   thf  priviii';:**  <<t  votin;:  either  for  thes«*  or   for  any  otln^r  duly 
<pi:ditii'il  |HM>4)iis  thi'.x  may  s<*l«*rt. 

(.Si  Till-  iiMiri:«l  f-iininiirr«r  thus  f-fin*'Titiit(«i  >hal1  h:iv«-  .wnl  i-nin\  tbt* 
|iii\\i'io  .tiid  pn\  ili't;!'^  I'liiiti-r  It'll  ii|miii  ir  by  iIk*  IiimtiI  •■!  Ti  M'«ti*i>«  ni  tin- 
I'liixt  i>*iTy  (-iint.iiiiti)  III  the  p!;iii  aibiptril  by  tlii-in  1  )i  41  im)m  r  (i.  I'v*^!. 
.It'll  -*ni  li  oTlii-i  |M)v\ri**  .iiid   pM\i)i-i:r^  a^  in.i>  lifiraftii    tioiii   tiint'  ?•! 

tlliii*  bi    I  nnft-irtil  ll|Nili   it   bv    l)i<    bit. Mil. 

Ml    'lilt'  iillji  t'l  o  III  rlic  f  iiiriMiltfi>«*  ••li.til  br  :l  pfr^jili  lit.  a  "^ci  ifT.iI  \  .  a  lid 

a  (i«-.i^Mi«-t.  to  In*  (If  I  >i«}  aiiiiii.illy  at  >iit  h  rum-  nnl  in  *>th  h  iii.inn«*i  .i< 
tli«  « iiiiiiiiirT*!'  ni.i\  ib^i'Miiini-.  The  i-<iTiiiiiitT«-i-  *«hall  .iilit]it  >ii«-h  by- 
I.1U-.  Mil*'*  .ii:<l  ii -.'m!  ir:<i!!-  ftii  ::^tt\\ii  ::ti\i'iiiiiii'nr  ami  ih**  tian>a4*tiou 
of  bii.Hiiicj^.*.  a>  It  may  dt-iUi  «-\pi  du-iit. 
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Tlu'  ubovt'  plan  of  or^aiii/ation  was  duly  api>roviMi  by  it.'34»1uti(iii  of 
the  H<mrd  of  TnisteeH  adopttnl  at  a  iiiei^tiiiK  Indd  Marrli  7,  1S8L\  as  fol- 
lows : 

Jiraolvedf*  Th&i  the  trur(t<M*M  of  the  riiivtTHity  of  iVnnHylvuiiiii  do  upproveof  the 
articlcfl  of  aA8o«'iutioii  nt'  ih<>  central  coiiiuiittfO  (»f  the  aliiiiiiii  of  thu  Univcriiity,  qh 
submitted  to  the  litiunl  of  TriiHtceM  thiH  day.  and  do  herehy  invest  rtaid  roininittei* 
^'ith  uU  th«*  ri^htH,  ]irivih*p'M,  and  fiinrtionN  th«'rein  expn'WM'd,  snhjrrt  to  all  the 
provisionH  in  the  charter  and  HtututeH  «»f  the  ruiversity  now  in  foree.  and  the  iftut- 
QteH  of  the  said  trustees  whieh  niuy  he  hereafter  ortlaine«l. 

The  lirst  ohn'tion  of  meinbors  of  xhv  rentnil  c'i>iiiiiiitt4H'  under  this  plan 
of  orf^ani/ation  was  held  in  June,  1S82,  and  since  that  time  the  cMini- 
mittee  has  Ikh^'u  aetive  in  its  work  and  awakened  a  lively  interest  anionp: 
those  connected  with  the  institution.  Si*veral  of  the  ohler  nicmlH'rs  of 
the  Board  (»f  Trustees  have  passed  away,  and  the  committee  has  been 
calleii  n]K>n  t(»  nominate  four  <»f  their  successors,  so  that  already  the 
alumni  are  directly  representeil  by  several  of  the  most  sictive  mendiers 
of  the  lH>ard.  Many  of  the  re(*ent  changes  that  have  taken  phu*e  in  the 
details  of  the  curriculum  and  a<lmiuistrative  allairs  have  been  i>romoted 
by  the  eft'orts  of  the  central  <M>mmittee  to  se<»ure  the  adopti<in  of  the 
latest  improvements  in  Tniversity  work,  and  with  the  steady  jrmwth 
in  interest  on  the  part  of  the  alumni  in  this  metho4l  of  making  tht*m- 
selves  felt  for  the  welfaiv  of  the  ruiversity,  the  usefulness  of  this  I'ep- 
reseutative  Ixnly  will  pr(»iM»rtiouately  increase. 
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The  snbjcct  of  the  Ahiinni  of  the  rniverKity  has  beoiidivuliMl  into  the 
three  heads  of  the  bar,  Kcience,  and  a  history  of  the  central  i*oininittee. 
But  for  the  lamentiHl  deiith  of  Prof.  J.  (i.  K.  MeEln>y  there  woald  have 
iK'en  addnl  to  this  a  history  of  those  distin^on^heil  in  the  church,  a  rich 
liehl  for  the  historian,  but  one  which  no  other  lueoiber  of  the  committee 
fe<*ls  c'<»mi»elent  to  treat.  From  the  very  natorci  of  this  work  any  ex- 
tended bi(i;rraphy  wais  imiMissible,  and  the  p*eate.st  difficulty  of  the  writ- 
ers has  \kh'U  U}  av«>id  doing  iigustice  to  the  nieniorios  of  distinguuibed 
alumni  cithtT  by  t^Ni  8(*ant  a  notice,  i»r  by  omission. 

In  spite  of  these  h(»nest  efforts,  howrver,  there  is  a  host  of  namea 
w«irthy  t4)  command  the  resiK'H't  ami  interest  of  the  world,  bnt  whic*b 
Hi)ace  was  lacking  to  include. 

ALUMNI   (»F  TUK   (Ol.LKlJE   DKPARTMKNT  WHO  WKRK   DIHTIKOUIBHEB 

AT  THE   HAR.' 

Tht*  graduates  «>f  the  University  «)f  Tennsylvania,  includini^  onder 
that  title  the  ('ollege  «if  rhiladH]»hia,  by  which  name  the  institntimi 
was  known  l»efore  it  was  enlarge<l  to  a  university,  who  have  diatin- 
guished  themsi'lves  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  are  numerona.  In 
this  pa|K*r  it  is  pn>pos(*d  to  mention  siime  «»f  them  whose  acbieveoieiits 
are  w«irthy  of  more  than  a  mere  passing  note. 

At  the  outs4>t  w«*  wish  to  rail  attentiim  to  the  fac't  that  as  we  hmve 
1n*«*ii  re<(ue>t<Ml  to  write  of  alumni  «>f  the  College  (or,  as  it  is  now  absurdly 
and  i*1umsilyralhHl,  the  College  Depiirtment)  we  baveindaded  itsgradv- 
:it4*^only.  and  have  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  alumni  of  the  Lttw 
8i'li«Nil  of  the  Tniversity.  Wr  wish  further  t4)  stat4*  that  it  has  not  beni 
tliouglit  pmiHT  tofnt4*ru)N»nany  «*\tcnd('d  account  of  any  living  grada- 
.it«\  ii«>t,  bt*  it  distinctly  undcrstiNKi,  in  (lU'clicncr  to  S4*hiller*s  auhice, 
••  L«-f  th«-  night  miin*  bi't'on*  wr  ]iraise  the  day,"  but  In^fause  to  8elet*t 
from  th«'  gi«Mt  nninbiT  of  distiiigni^htMl  and  rt'putabh*  membt^rs  of  tbe 
bar  ulio  (-)aiin  the  r«i|l(*;:«*  of  the  rnivtM>ity  <»t'  IVnnsylvania  as  tbeir 
aim. I  niatiM  an\.  while  rxrluding  othei>.  \\(»u1<l  1h*  a  most  inviditKis  and 
diHfiiKtrfiil  ta'^k. 

It  i*t  t rit.iinl>  Uitt  sa\ing  tfN»  nuH'h,  or  giving  uiitlue  credit,  to' say 
that  n«i  bar  in  th«'  ronnti\  has  \h'vu  ni<»i«*  di*«tin^iii>lu*<l  for  tbe  attain • 


lU  ll.nr-.  r.iiil'l.  A.  M. 
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lueiitK  aud  chara<'ter  of  itt)  iiieiiihers  than  the  bar  of  the  rity  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

That  bar  iiaH  been  very  largely  supplied  and  reiTuited  from  a  very 
early  date  from  the  Vniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  many  of  the  great 
ones  of  the  Philadelphia  bi'nch,  Tilghman,  Sbarswoml,  Cadwalader,  and 
others  have  come  forth  from  her,  while  other  of  her  graduates  are  found 
on  the  bench  and  in  the  front  ninks  of  the  bar  in  places  far  from  that 
in  which  she  imbued  them  with  a  liberal  e<lucation  and  made  them  tit 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  jurisprudence. 

In  the  very  first  class  graduated  by  the  College,  that  of  1757,  we  find 
one  who,  excellent  lawyer  thtmgh  he  was,  is,  |>erhaps,  even  better  known 
as  a  distinguished  patriot  in  the  times  when  our  right  to  liberty  was 
vindicated  and  ais  a  charming  writer  of  light  and  witty  pr<Hluctions, 
Francis  Tlopkinson,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  IndeiH'ndence,  judge 
of  the  admiralty  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  United  States  «listrict 
court,  and  author  of  "The  battle  of  the  kegs.**  Ilopkinson  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1737,  and  was  admitteil  to  the  bar  in  1765.  Before 
the  Revolution  he  was  the  royal  collector  for  the  i)ort  of  New  Castle 
and  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  governor  of  New  Jersey.  He 
lost  his  appointments,  naturally  enough,  through  his  devotion  to  the 
patriot  cause.  He  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776, 
and,  as  a  member  of  that  body,  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, In  1779  he  became  judge  of  the  admiral|y  for  Pennsylvania. 
Some  of  his  judgments  in  admiralty  wen'  jmblished  in  1789  in  a  book, 
<rf  which  John  William  Wallace,  in  The  Reporters,  says: 

The  first  of  tlit*M«*two  volumes  ccmtaint  but  six  cattes,  which  if  they  are  enough  to 
entitle  the*  book  to  rank  as  a  volume  of  reports,  gives  to  it  ]NThu|>s  the  ri^ht  of  Insiug 
reganleil  as  the  first  volume  of  reports  ever  publishcil  in  the  Tnited  States. 

On  the  organization  of  the  federal  judiciar>',  Judge  Ilopkinson  was 
api)ointed  by  President  Washington  judge  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  Pennsylania.  He  did  not,  however,  h>ng  fill  that  <»t)ice, 
as  he  died  May  9,  1791. 

In  the  next  year,  l7r>S,  the  CoUege  had  iw  graduating  class,  but  the 
class  of  the  year  1759  <M>ntributHl  its  full  (|U<»ta  to  the  roll  «)f  legal  dis* 
tinction.  In  it  was  Antlrew  Allen,  attomey-gencnil  of  Pennsylvania 
from  17ri9  to  1770,  nnMinler  of  Philadelphia  fnmi  1774  to  1770,  meml>er^ 
of  the  provincial  council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  memlM'r  of  t hr  Ctniti- 
nental  Congress.  And  William  Paca,  lK>rn  in  Maryland  in  1740  and 
a4lmitt4Hl  to  the  bar  in  1760;  the  next  year  he  lNH*aine  a  inemlNT  of  the 
Provinrial  Ass4*nibly  of  his  native  State*,  lie  became  a  delegate*  to  the 
Continental  Ccnigress  in  1774  and  was  a  signer  of  the  l>«*cIaratioii  of 
lnde|M*nden«*4*.  In  177S  he  lK»rame  ehief  justire  of  Maryland  and  left 
the  l»ench  in  17S2,  on  being  eh*<!tiKl  gov«*rnor  of  the  State,  whieh  ofliee 
he  liehl  until  MSO,  when  he  retireii  to  private  life,  fnmi  which  he  was 
drawn  in  178S  to  iKH-ome  a  member  of  the  ratification  ei»nvf*ntion  of 
Maryland.  In  17S9  he  was  ap|NMiit4Ml  jutlge  of  the  TnitiMl  States  dis- 
trict court  for  Mar}iand;  he  dUnl  hi  1799. 
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Tli«*  iii'Xt  r)a>s.  17<»(K  roiitaiiHMl  KoluM't  li(»liisbiirou^)i.  atturiiry-^rcii- 
enil  4)1*  Marylaiiti  aiiil  iiii'iiibfr  ot' tin*  i'oiitiiieiital  Coii^ivss. 

In  ITlil  \v«*  fiiifl  Ikit'liaril  IVtrrs,  whu  was  Inu-ii  in  17-l.'(,  I'liU'i'tnl  the 
Rt*vulntitmaiy  aiiiiy  anil  was  a  raptaiii  tlM*ii'in.  Ili*  was  tak«*n,  li«»w- 
v\v\\  from  tli«*  \U'h\  ami  ma<lr  srnvlarvof  tIi«'rontim*nt;illNianl  of  wair. 
In  I7SL'  he  1»iH'am«'  a  mrnilNT  i»t'  (Nmjfivss,  ami  aft<*r  thi*  r«ini'lnsuiii  of 
tlie  war  was  a  nirnibi'i*  oftlir  assi*nil>ly  i»t'  Pennsylvania  and  its8pt'ak«*r 
(rtnii  17^M  to  171N).  In  171N)  hr  bfranir  s|NMkri'  t»t*t]u*Stat«*  M^nate  ami 
in  17tn  was  appointiMl  Juil;;r  of  tln^  Tnited  States  district  €f»iirt  tor 
Pennsylvania,  whirli  otVuT  In-  li€*ld  nntil  his  drath  in  IS28.  hi  tin* 
Hanuf  rhiss  was  flas]M>i-  Yratrs.  who  was  a  justi«'<*ot'  tin'  sn]>r4*mi'  riinit 
of  IVnnsvlvania  from  I71U  nntil  his  death  in  1S17,  a  Ifarni'd  ami  aide 
jndf^e,  wlioM*  i-e|Mirts,  in  fonr  volnnit*s,  an*  amon;:st  the  earliest  in  IVnn 
sylvania.  and  A)»raliani  0;:i1en,  attorney  p*neral  of  New  t1ers4*y. 

In  the  ^n-atlnatin;;  li.st  for  17t>.'»  >\e  meet  with  the  name  of  John  I>irk- 
inson  S«*r;;eant,  :itioiney-;;eneral  of  Pennsylvania  from  1777  t<»  17sii, 
anda  niemlier  of  the  Continental  t'on^ress.  In  I74iO,  we  And  .lame?* 
Tili^hman,  attornt^v  ;;en«*ralof  Maryland  in  177t»aiid  a  jnd^eof  thceouit 
of  appeals  of  that  8tat<*  from  Isot  to  1S(K». 

In  I7(i7  was  ^M'adnatetl  one  of  the  ;;reate>t  lawyers  of  the  early  his. 
t4»ry  «tf  the  ronntry.  Kdward  Ti];;limaii,  perhaps  tin*  mo.st  profoumlly 
learned  lau\er.  wilhont  beiii;:  a  mere  srholar  and  theorist,  who  ha** 
apiH-aied  ill  Penns\Ivania:  in*  was  hurn  in  Maryland  in  Kt'itiand  ilii-«l 
in  Pliilad«-lphia  in  I'^l.'i;  hi>  lit'r  was  «ievtiteil  to  thi>  liar:  the  ehii*fjn^- 
tire>hipnf  tin*  State  uasiitVeii-il  tn  and  was  diM-Iined  by  him.  but  it  wouhl 
In*  haul  t(i  >av  whether  aiiv  otlice  rould  ha\«*  h«-iuliten<Nl  the  reveren«'e 
with  which  lii>  meiiitiry  i>  re;:ai-tled  by  the  protessioii  in  Pennsylvanni. 

Aiiiither  Til;:liinaii,  the  ;;riMt  ehief  Ju<»ti('e.  i>alM»  to  beeri*4liti*«I  ttitlie 
('ni\eiHity.  It  M-em>  wi-ll  «*>tablished  that  he  entered  theColIep*,  tint 
llii*le  is  no  liM'oid  fif  lii>  ;:iadnatioii.  Neverthele^s,  lli»raee  Hillliey. 
whti  knew-  tlie  cliiff  justirf.  and  wh<i  was  mi  t«'rni^  of  intimaev  wirli 
I'Mwaid  'rii;:liiii.i!i.  >a\s  in  hi-*  l.i-.nleiNof  thetMd  Har  that  William 
Tiltrhinaii  wa^  ;:iadiialfd  b>  tin-  rni\ei>.ity  of  PfniiH\  Ivania,  and  iu  this 
III-  i^  iitjliiwiil  b\  Ml.  ha\id  Paul  Pii*wii  in  The  l*ornni.  ami  whi*n  it  i^ 
leiiieitilMit  (1  tli.iT  tlif  rtM  iti(N  lit  tilt-  rMi\i'i>it\  abtint  the  time  at  whii  h 
Til::liiii.in  miimM  i.tTiii.illx  h.ixi-  ^l-t•Il  ;:iadiiiite4l.  it  at  all.  were  not  kept 
w:r)i  lii.if  I. Ill-  uliuli  H)i..ii|tl  tiio|iiii:iii<*li  '«ii(  li  iimiimN,  We  think  th.it 
^'ii.i?  I  iiii^hIi  i.i!  :>i[i  1^  il.it'  !••  ili<-  ^laTrnH-iit  «it  Ml.  ]»inney.  Til;:lim.in 
w.!**  Imi]  <i  iti  Nj.ii  \  },i!>i|  1:  i  T'lti;  )ii'\i.is  :ii  1  III  j  t  f  t  d  t  •  •  I  lie  bar  and  In  1 7*v  i 
bii.iiiM-  I  !i:i:ij!'«i  •.'  'In  !• -i'«I.i:  w*-  ••!  Nl.ir\l.Mid.  Ill  l^MiI  hi*  w.iH 
app<*::i'i  •]    :ii-r:ii     ■•!    '*.•     I   :.riii    >'  tti-^   i  im  iiit    itniit    Inr    tin*   thiitl 

(  II'  ::.!.   !-iit     :ir.i7     i  ••.!??.   'Ik     •  •hi  ;    •  iln-  i  i|    I  In*  i  i  i  ■  H  ll   I  iMll  I  •«  W  hirh    i  .line 
III!!!   •■!  .1:^    III   lit   :      l':i   ^.'[i   :il    .\«l.il!    ^     \\  111*-*!     lit  (  l'«l«l|l^  lia\  e  1h'«-|i   h«*lioi«*«l 

b',    |ii  I  «i  {  '.  il-ii..  .:i  ]  i  ]>•.!  r  <.   w  t  ^  ^w  •  |ii   .im  .i\    iii  .1  ^lidl  T  iMiir  t»n  the  eitm 
ill.  ,[.;••  )H.'.\  •;  ..I  rill  .iiiT:  I  •  •!•  1  ,il  |i.i: ;  \ .     1  il^liin.in  tin  n  i«-tiirne«l  tn  the 
li.ii.  i'ii'    I'l    ]**<>'•   .  .!•>    im.h!'     iiiioiiiii  '    |iMl;;i-  ill    tin*  riiinmttli   ple.i'«  Ittf 
Pliil.nle]]iiii.i.  ii'>ni  uhnli  ntln  e  In*  w.i»   in    1  *MHi  pi«imole«l  til  the  ehiel 
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justiee»hi])  of  the  State,  after  it  hatl  been  tltH^liiied  by  bis  n»Jativo,  Kd- 
warcl  TiliiCbniaii.  In  tbis  oilice  be  made  a  great  ri'patation,  earned  by 
bis  learning,  industry,  and  ability.  In  tbe  first  ten  years  of  bis  justice- 
sbip  be  delivered  opinions  in  all  but  four  of  tbeeases  whieb  were  argueil 
before  tbe  court.  He  remained  ebief  justice  until  bis  deatb  in  1827. 
Speaking  of  bim  and  referring  to  bis  ap|>ointment  by  President  Adams, 
Mr.  D.  P.  Brown  says: 

He  wan  on«*  of  tin*  midnight  JitdgcH,  ua  they  wen*  ruUeit,  hnt  it  may  be  tnily  Raid 
thut  no  midday  Judge  ever  siiq)astK>d  him  in  the  hiHter  of  hiH  oftlcial  car«MT  or  wiU 
Hiinive  him  in  th<«  memory  of  all  hy  whom  he^M-as  known. 

Tbe  class  of  1769  containe<l  Jobn  1).  Coxe,  wbo  was  president  judge 
of  tbe  court  of  common  pleas  of  Pbiladelpbia  from  180()  to  1806;  tbe 
class  of  1772,  Moses  ^a^vJj  <listinguisbed  as  a  wit  as  well  as  a  lawyer, 
who  <'loRed  a  brilliant  career  as  pn^sident  judge  t»f  tbe  district  court  of 
PbUadelphia  ftoni  1822  to  l«2ri. 

In  1773  we  find  Joshua  Seney,  wbo  was  a  member  of  tbe  (\mtinental 
C'ongress,  and  also  of  tbe  Congress  tif  the  Unit<»<l  States  after  the  a<lop- 
tion  of  the  Constitution;  in  1775,  Henry  Hidgely,  chief  justice  of  the 
fourth  judicial  district  of  ^Iai\vlantl  from  179<>  to  1800,  and  judge  of  the 
thinl  district  from  18<H>  until  his  death  in  ISll ;  in  1770,  William  Cocke, 
judge  of  a  circuit  court  in  Tennesset»  ami  Unite<l  States  Senator  from 
that  State  from  17W  t4»  1H05. 

In  1780  was  graduatnl  Samuel  Bitgreaves,  a  memlK*r  of  Congress 
from  1795  to  1798,  and  in  1793  a  commissioner  under  the  ti*eaty  with 
Creat  Britain. 

The  class  of  1782  containetl  Joseph  Honlcn  McKean,  attorney-general 
or  Pennsylvania  fhmi  1800  to  1808,  and  afterwaixls  president  judge  of 
tbe  district  court  of  Philadel|»bia,  and  «lames  Kelly  ami  William  Ken- 
nedy, both  meml)ers  of  Congress. 

In  1780  the  name  of  Joseph  Uopkinson,  a  S4in  of  Francis  Ht»pkinson, 
who  se<'nis  to  have  inherited  lN)th  the  legal  and  liteniry  ability  of  bis 
father,  ap|>ears.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1770  and  began  tbe 
practice  of  law  at  Kast«>ii;  be  s(N>n,  however.  return<Hl  to  Philadelphia 
and  rapidly  acquired  distiiu'tion  at  the  bar.  lie  was  couns4*I  for  1  >r.  Hush 
in  his  lib^'l  suit  against  Cobbi^tt,  and  for  Judge  Cbasi*  when  imiN*a<'hed 
before  tbe  S<»nate  of  the  United  States.  In  1815  be  entenMl  Congress 
and  servwl  until  1819.  In  1828  be  was  ap]H>inttHl  judge  of  tin*  ITniteil 
States  district  court  for  tbe  eastern  distrirt  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
office  be  held  at  tbe  time  of  his  death  in  1842.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
artistic  ami  scientific  tastes  and  of  literary  ability.  He  was  pn*sident  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Ai'ademy  of  the  Fine  .Vrts,  a  meml>erof  the  American 
Philosophical  So(*iety,and  we  owe  to  him  the  national  anthem  Hail  Co- 
lumbia. In  the  same  class  was  Holiert  INu'ter.  a  president  judge  of  the 
<*omm«m  plean  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Jonathan  William  Condy,  who  was 
clerk  of  the  H(ms<«  of  Kepn'sen  tat  Ives  from  1797  to  1800. 

In  1787  we  find  (teorge  Dufbebl,  judge  of  the  Unit<*<I  States  court  for 
the  Territory  of  Orleans  in  184^5.     In  1789  Ctesar  Augustus  B4Nluey, 


ClIAlTKK    XXVII. 

THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

A  mere  catalogue  of  the  literary  pnMl notions  of  the  Tniversity  HtaflT 
during  the  one  hiindriHl  and  tliirty-ei|;ht  yearn  Hinee  its  l»eginnin>r  woulll 
oeeupy  more  than  the  s]m«*e  allotted  to  this  volnme,  and  the  niakin^^of 
HUeh  a  eatido^ne  wonld  l>e,*of  e^nrse,  inii»ra<*tieab]e.  All  that  can  6e 
done  in  ti  single  chapter  is  to  indi«*ate  by  examples  the  character  and 
range  of  the  literary  work  which  may  Ih'  justly  claimed  t4»  illustrate 
the  intelle<*tual  litV  (»f  the  organization,  an«i  thus  to  show  that  the 
I'niversity  has  not  only  fultillHl  its  dint't  mission  of  instruction  to  ita 
students,  hut  has  also  Inm'U  the  fountain  of  a  far  moiv  widely  spn*ading 
intluence  throu^rh  the  publications  of  its  teachers.  Nor  shtaiUl  we  1n« 
restricted  in  our  survey  only  to  the  tearhin^  statV.  The  pivernmentof 
a  university  must  \w  in  the  hands  of  men  anions  whom  shall  be  found 
those  of  surh  «*ulture  iinil  learning:  that  they  may  be  c«Hn|M*tent  t«»seU*€*t 
pmfessors,  approve  the  rurrirulunu  :ind  judge  the  characterof  the  ethira- 
tional  work.  From  such  men  a  measure  of  literary  activity  may  lie 
ex]MN*t4Hl:  and  in  ]N»int  of  faet  a  very  imixirt ant  part  of  tliebibliogni)ihy 
of  thr  University  consists  of  the  writing:<  of  those*  whose  relations  to 
it  were  those  of  trusti»4*s.  The  founder  Iiinis4*lf  is  thetirst,  and  one  of 
the  iM'st,  exani])]es.  No  one  of  his  age  was  more  industrious  with  the 
{ten  or  wiehlinl  a  larger  intltienre  U|n»ii  the  thought  of  his  tiine^  and  when 
it  is  n*memb<*rHl  that  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  extends  to  ten 
volumes,  and  endnai-es  no  less  than  thn^*  hundi-e^l  lNN»ks  and  ])«i])or8 
exeliihive  of  eorres|K>ndence,  ami  that  a  giKMl  pro|Nirti(»n  <if  these  were 
connec*t«M|  with  (»r  gn*w  out  of  his  assocMations  with  the  College,  hlA 
works  may  well  In*  quoted  as  the  )H*ginning  of  our  bibliography.  The 
Hon.  Francis  Ilopkins4Ui  was  a  tru'^tii^  and  an  accoui]>lished  writer.  Ht« 
Works  Were  c<i||ected  in  171>1*  in  thret*  volumes  of  ess:iys.aiid  (K*castonal 
writing'^,  largely  of  the  >atincal  sort.  Hi'*  llattle  of  the  Ki*gs  w:i«  a 
|Hipular  lialhid.  ami  hi^  IN^ayon  Whitewashing  was  tbr  houh-  timeattrib 
uted  to  ri.inkliii.  Among  hi^  keenest  H;itiit*s  is  oii«' entitled  M«Nlern 
I^'arning  K\enipliti«-«l  by  a  S|Miinien  (»f  a  rollegiatt*  Kxaminatioii.  The 
\eiterabh*  l>i^liMp\V|iit«-  u.ih  I  he  author  ot'Tlieralviiiistic  and  American 
Tontrovrrsy  1.^17  andot'  MeiiioirsMf  the  IMotestant  Kpix-opal  t'hureh. 
as  well  as  «if  umumeiablf  >4*niMinH  and  :iddre<«s«'S.  As  the  long  suiH'e^ 
sion  Is  unriilltil  theie  1%  :i  cnustaiit  i«-minder  «»t*  m«'ii  wlm  contributeal  tu 
the  |HiIitica]  III  pi-i>lessiii!i:i1  ]it«iature  of  their  day  while  active  astnis 
te««s.     The  Ndtes  on  the  iM  .ind  Ni-u    Testaments  (eU*\en  voluineil)  b}' 
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the  Kev.  Alhen  Barnes  wore  of  liij^h  reputation.  Bis!io]»  William  Bacon 
Stevens  was  the  historian  ofCreorj^ia  (two  V(»lunies)  and  wrote  l^irahles 
of  the  New  Testament  anil  many  minor  works.  The  Kev.  Kiehanl  New- 
ton, LL.  1).,  M'as  preeminently  the  relij^itms  tea<'her  of  rhiUlren,  wliose 
Bills  from  the  Fountain  of  Life  have  ]»enetrated  into  «^very  land  ami  heen 
translated  into  nearly  4»very  tongue.  The  Kev.  <iiarles  >V.  Schaetfer, 
D.  D.,  besides  his  translatitni  of  the  Halh*  Keports,  is  an  industrious  theo* 
logieal  writer.  The  Kev.  Georp*  Dana  Boanlman,  Li,.  i).,  is  a  most 
prolitic  writer,  whose  Tuiversity  Lwtures  i»n  the  Ten  Commandments 
(1889)  were  tlu»  direet  outc'ome  of  his  earnest  eare  for  the  welfare  of  its 
students,  and  were  enthusiastically  nM'eiviMl.  Dr.  S.  WiMr  Mitchell, 
LL.  D.,  has  not  only  professional  fanu*  as  a  writer  on  me<lical  to])ies,but 
ranges  afield  as  novelist  and  ]»oet  of  an  equal  rejuite.  Hora4*e  Howard 
Purness,  ll.  d.,  is  as  widely  known  iii  the  literary  world  as  the  student 
of  Shakes))eare,  and  his  variorum  editi<m  of  the  phiys  is  the  serious 
work  of  his  later  years,  while  tlili^rently  watchinj;  over  the  library  and 
the  English  I  )epartment  ot  the  < 'oUejjce.  The  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Tenny- 
packer  at  one  time  edits  supreme  court  re])orts,  at  another  is  the  his- 
torical writer  on  the  (Serman  side  of  l*ennsylvania's  history,  ov  the  dis- 
coverer and  exphtiter  of  rare  treasures  of  her  early  literature.  It  is 
well  that  the  governing  and  teaching  bo<lies  should  have  this  bond  of 
union  in  a  literary  fellowship  which  et»nters  in  the  Tniversity. 

To  go  to  the  other  extreme,  it  is  a  curious  and  ni)teworthy  fact  that 
the  celebratiMl  Liudley  Murray,  the  autlitu*  of  th<'  Knglish  (inimmar 
(1797),  Knglish  Kxen'ises,  and  other  educati(»nal  works  of  supreme  im- 
portance in  their  day,  got  his  first  a<M|uaintanee  with  grammar  on  the 
hanl  benches  of  the  A<*ademy  here,  sonu'wjiere  alMuit  175iJ.  Of  course* 
it  was  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  and  it  was  his  nnssion  to  make  it 
p<»pular]y  known  that  the  science  eould  be  applied  t«»  the  native  tongue. 
But  our  bibliography  must,  of  course,  be  ihietly  oceupied  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  teaching  stat!*,  and  these  have  been  so  numerous  that 
only  the  merest  outline  can  be  given.  The  Kev.  Dr.  William  8mitb, 
tirst  provost,  began  his  literary  career  with  A  Philosophical  Meditation 
and  Addn'ss  to  the  Supreme  l»eing,  lj»ndon,  1754,  ami  the  ])en  was 
tlienceforwanl  a  constant  weapcui  in  his  active  and  aggn'ssive  life:  and 
while  not  the  author  of  any  extensive  work,  he  puldisheil  numerous 
articles,  literary,  political,  and  religious,  a  full  account  of  which  is  given 
in  his  life  by  his  grandson.  Horace  \V.  Smith  <  IMiihulelphia.  ISSO).  For 
.some  years  there  was  only  a  faculty  of  arts,  and  the  writings  from  that 
s4Mirce  are  oi'  course  literary  and  phih»siiphical.  Davi«l  .lames  Dove,  a 
tutor  of  the  Academy,  was  a  leading  pm^t  i»f  the  day.  Provost  •! oh n 
Kwing.  i>.  1).,  )»ublished  Ii«'ctun*s  on  Natural  Philosophy  in  1S4H.I,  and 
was  a  fr(*quent  contributor  to  the  pnH'CM*dings  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. Daviil  Bittenhouse.  simielime  vice  ]n'o\ost,  jiublished  an  Oration 
on  Astnuuiniy  in  I77-'».  but  wrought  more  than  he  wrote,  and  is  fumous 
chiefly  tor  his  achievements.     Henry  lieed,  gentlest  ami  nuist  lH*loved 
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of  ]initVss(>i's.  was  tin*  siiitlior  nt'  lAM'tiiicK  on  Kiifrlisli  LitiTfitiinMlHTki), 
I«4N*tinvs4tii  Kn;;]isli  llistoi y,  us  illii.strat^Nl  hy  Sliaki*s|H*aiv*8  plays,  Iah' 
tiin-N  on  Tra^N'  t'cM'try.  whirli  wk^w  puUliHlitMl  attor  his  death.  lh*iiry 
Velhakf.  i.i..  l>..  pni>Iish«Nl  Tlie  Prinriph*sof  Tolitiral  Ki*(»notuy  (IHTiHi, 
ami  oilitcil  Mr('uUo4*hV  i'ltninieiTial  nirti«»nary.  Henry  Cup]N*e,  LL.  I>., 
was  th«*  author  of  Kknirnts  of  Iahi'w  (\sM)^  KU*niiMits  «»f  Kh(*t«iri(' 
(IS.")?),  Kn^lish  and  Anirriran  Tirt'ts  (ISTiS).  Trof.  •lohn  Barli  Mi'Mas- 
ter  is  wrll  kmmn  thhniuh  liis^rcat  work,  Th<*  History  of  tht*  IV^rple  of 
the  Tnited  States;  and  Prof.  All H.*rt  S.  KoUes  through  his  Finaneiiil 
History  of  the  Tnited  States.  Piiif.  John  (t.  K.  MeKIroy's  work,  The 
Struetun*  of  Kn^Hsh  Trose  {l><.s.'»i.  has  hrrome  a  vahied  text  Unik  in 
many  institutions.  IMof.  Oaniel  (i.  Hrinton's  works  on  An'h}eokig>\ 
e.Ni»e4'ially  Anierit-an,  antl  on  Anu'riran  Lanpni;;«'s  are  unique  and  nu- 
merous. Prof.  Hu;;h  A.  t'hirke  has  puhlishnl  a  sueeessful  gran«l  oni- 
toiio.  .lerusideni  >  IstNh.  Pn»f.  (ieor;:e  S.  FuUertonV  ('onre)»tionuf  the 
Infiniti*  anil  IMain  Ar;:ninent  for  (onI  have  Imhmi  well  ri*<'eived.  Pntf. 
KoU'rt  Kllis  ThonipS4iii  writes  ehietiv  on  Poliiieal  Keononiy,  hut  has 
reeently  I'ompletrd  The  l.atin  Hymn  Writers  and  their  Hymns,  Ik^^ui  l>y 
S.  W.  Ihitlield.  Prot*.  Siii]en>tieker  has  puMisheil  S4*veral  works  on  the 
early  (leruian  srttler>  in  Penns\lvania.  Prof.  Franris  N.  Thor|H.*  is  the 
author  nt'  the  <H»vrrnmi*nt  of  the  lVo]iIe  of  tin*  Fnited  States  iis.s(h, 
and  tif  many  historical  mono^^raphs.  Ihit  theM*  hrief  notices  are  unjust. 
There  is  .^arrt'ly  a  nuMuher  i»f  the  laeultx  who  is  ni»t  an  active  pn>- 
ilucer,  and,  as  will  he  shown  by  some  later  statistics,  the  titles  of  their 
annual  wt>rk  in  m«>no;:i-a))lis  wnuld  Ik-  ini]N»sHil)]eof  enumeration  heie. 
The  advent  nf  the  pinfosional  schonN  ;;reat]y  increased  the  thNMl  ot' 
puMicaiiiins  fmni  ilie  fnixersitx.  First  of  thesi*  was  the  Me«Ii«*aI 
School,  and  it-*  literature  is  simply  enormous.  We  will  «|Ui>te  a  few  of 
the  lai;:er  contrilMitimis.  taken  almost  at  random: 

.ii  ;•  '   Miir;:an.  M.  I».,  tirst  nieilical  i»n>fess«ir.      l>e  Puns  l\»nf«M'tione, 
an«l  several  uther  trai'ts. 

Prof  HeiiJ.imin   iCush.  M.  n.     Medical   In«|uiries  and  Ohsenatioiis,  .*i 
voliim(*s. 

Prtif  lien  tarn  Ml  Smith  liartmi.  M.  n.     Klements  of  Hotany  vl''^)^'>). 

Plot*.  William  P.  (  .  U.iiion.     Mi-dical   lh»tany  nf  the  Pnitiil  Statt^ 
-  \i»liiiiie.N  •  lsi7  :   Flui.i  ni  Noiih  America.  .'J  volumes  il.Hi!!  ■. 

Piiit.  •I.iriii"«  WimmMiiiiim'.      Ih-^'MTiatiiin  oh  the  ('heinic:d  .mil  Me«lie:d 
Pio|H  1  :ir^  iif  flu-  Pir^iriiiiHtii  Tret  :    ^  inintr  <  licmi<^t*s  PtH-kct  t  'oni)»aiiii*n 
i:'»J  . 

Pi  III.  .Imjim  S\  I,-  l>oi  Hi\ .     Lliiiii-iit^  oi  Sill  -ri  V.  'J  \nluiiic>«    |S|:;  . 

Pi'tf.  \\  ilh.iiii  I '!•::-  I>i\\ii-H.     S\ -Ti-ni  i»f  Miduitfi  \  :  Practice«if  MttT 

Ji    ilii-. 

Pi«'t.  W  illLtlii   I..   Ili>iii«:.      >iNt  i.il    \ii.ili'i>i\  ;iiid  Ili<^Iiiloi:\.      I'nite«| 

Pii<I.  Nirjiaii.'  i  <  ii  1)1:11.111.      I.Iciiniits  lit    Tliei.ipfiitii  <%   .iiid    Matexiu 
M«  liii  .1. 
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l^rof.  (lOorge  15.  Wood.  Disiwiisatory  of  the  riiite<l  States  (issued 
first  in  1H.'J3) :  Praetice  of  Me<lieiiie,  -  vohiines  ( 1847) ;  TheraiK»iitii*s  and 
Fharnuu'olofry,  2  volumes  (1850). 

Pmf.  Henry  H.  Smith.  Minor  Surirery  (184.*));  Anatomirai  Atlas 
(1844):  System  of  Operat^Ne  Surf{:er>'  (185i*);  Prineiph  s  and  Praetiee  of 
Surgery  (18(j;;). 

Pn)f.  AUKmI  Siilh^.    Thera|)eutic8  an«l  Materia  Me<li(*a. 

Prof.  Henry  llartsliorne.  Essentials  of  the  Principles  and  Pra«*ti(!e 
of  Medicine. 

Prof.  Joseph  L^Mdy.     Human  Anatomy. 

Prof.  Harrison  Allen.     A  system  of  Human  Anat4)my. 

Prof.  William  Pep|M*r.  A  System  of  Practical  McMlieine:  Disease's  of 
Childi-en. 

Prof,  tlohn  Ashhurst.  jr.     Principles  and  Practice  of  Surp»ry. 

Prof.  William  F.  Norris.     A  Text  ntM)k  of  Ophthalmolo^ry. 

Prof.  Hu^h  Ji.  Ihnlgc.     On  Diseases  Pe<Miliar  to  Women. 

Pi-of.  Horatit)  C.  WcmhI.    TheraiHMitics,  its  Principles  ami  Practii'c. 

Pi*of.  Kdwanl  T.  Brucn.     IMiysical  Diapiosis  of  Heart  and  Lun^^^. 

Prof,  .lames  Tywm.    Cell  l><M-trinc.     Examination  <»f  Trine. 

Pn>f.  John  .1.  Heesc.     Mi^dical  Jurisiu*udcnce  and  Toxicoloy:y. 

Prof.  William  (loodell.     Lessons  in  <fyua*coK)^:y. 

Prof.  ThetMlore  Wonnlcy.     The  Micro-i'hemistry  of  Poisons. 

From  the  law  faculty  such  (contributions  as  these: 

Prof,  (leorge  SharswiNNl.  l*n)fessional  Ethii's;  Popular  Lectures  on 
Common  Law.     Edition  of  Hla<'kstone*s  <  Commentaries. 

Prof.  J.  I.  Clark  Hare.  American  Leadin;;  Cases  in  Lan*:  I^^c'tures 
on  Law  of  Contracts.     Lectures  on  (Constitutional  Law. 

Prof,  flames  Parsims.     An  ExiN»sition  <if  the  Principles  of  Partnership. 

Prof.  C.  Stuart  Patterson.  The  rnit<'4l  States  and  the  States  under 
the  Constitution. 

Prof.  (ieor;re  Tu<*ker  Uispham.     Treatise  i>n  t'le  Principles  of  Equity. 

The  Sch4N>l  «)f  Bit  »1i»^y  covers  a  most  priNluctive  tield,  and  while  no 
lar{(e  works  have  )H.*en  pnNluced,  the  contrilmtituis  to  ]N'ri(Nlic:il  lit  era- 
tun*  and  pnM'cedin^s  of  S4'ientitic  mN'ieties  l>y  such  writers  as  Prof. 
John  A.  Kyder,  Jiiseph  T.  Hothn)ck.  William  P.  Wilson,  and  Joseph 
I^^idy  amount  t«>  enough  to  make  many  lar^^e  >olunies.  It  will  sutlice 
to  say  that  the  titles  of  Dr.  Josi»ph  Leidy*s  contrihutions  of  this 
kind  durinf^  four  years  were  tound  to  numlMM*  TtK  many  of  them 
involvin;;  considerable  research.  Indeed,  the  only  way  in  which  the 
literary  activity  of  the  professional  statf  can  be  even  approximately 
shown  in  such  a  chapter  as  this  is  to  state  that  ilurin;;  four  and 
a  half  years  llti  authors  were  r«*]N»rte«l  as  haviii;^  published  lN»oks, 
nionopaphs, or  articles  to  the  numlN*r  «^*  I,.Vi2  titles.  It  is  kiitiwn  that 
even  this  lar;xc  sh«>win;;  is  incomplete.  S4*veral  authi»rs  having:  lailisl 
to  respond  to  a  r(*tpiest  for  a  it^port  of  their  literary  work.  P*ut  the 
returns  are  sutlicient  to  show  what  intensi*  activitv  in   research,  in 
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slii«ly,  aii«I  ill  writin;;  |»ri*vui]s  in  a  hiMly  of  1111*11,  s4*anH*ly  oiii*  of  whom 
IM  not  also  «Mi;:a^«Ml  in  direct  t«*ac*liiiijx  iind  oIIht  proreKsional  work. 

Alto^rtliiT  apart  fmiii  tlit'  ])nNliirti«»ns  rrtrn-eil  ti>  iu  the  aU^ve 
Hkt'trh,  aiul  even  nion*  diiiM'tly  ]inNliirts  of  the  ruiverKity,  are  two  re- 
iiiarkal»hf  works.  Oii<*  is  the  IMvliininary  Hiifiort  f>f  tho  (Niiiimittt'o  to 
IiivrstiKate  MtKleni  S|iirittia1isiii,  «»<lit(Ml  1»y  l{i>rare  llowurd  FtiriieiM, 
chairman.  The  comiiiittiH*  was  a]i|Niiiit4Ml  in  (*oiii|ilian«*«'  with  tlic  terms 
of  thef^ift  of  hir^i*  endowment  hy  the  hite  Henry  S4*yl>ert,  and  its  ]»nM*eed- 
in^s  are  of  extreme  interest.  The  other  is  th«*  p*eat  work  on  Animal  liO- 
CHiinotion,  by  Kadweard  Muybrid;;e,  who  proseeiitcMl  his  in  vest  ipit  ions 
under  the  anspires  and  ou  the  ]>reiiiises  of  tlie  University.  pnKliieinf;  un- 
der eond  it  ions  of  the  mo.st  seientith'aceuraey  instantani*oiisphoto;;raphri 
of  men,  women,  and  animals  whde  in  ordinary  or  rapid  mot  ion.  The  work 
consists  iif  ov«*r  74NI  hirp*  plates,  some  of  them  with  t'nmi  twelve  to 
to  twenty-fonr  siniultan«H>us  pietures  of  tin*  same  aet  from  different 
jMiints  of  view,  others  of  ronstH'Utive  pirtun»s  at  imletinitely  brief  inter- 
\als.  TIk*  work  has  excited  much  attention  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and  reflects  much  cre<lit  f»n  th«*  Tnivensity. 

••The  l>(*partiiient  of  th«*  Science  nf  Music,"  writes  Dr.  II.  A.  i'larke, 
the  diMvtor  of  the  department,  "was  established  by  the  trustees  Feb 
ruary  L'.  isT.l.  A]tiiou;;h  cliair.H  of  music  have  been  in  existence  for 
many  year>  in  the  Kn^lish  universities,  this  was  ihe  first  to  be  estab- 
lished in  th(*  l.'nited  States,  an  example  which  was  followed  shortly 
afterward  bv  Harvard.  The  duties  attached  U*  this  chair  in  the  Fni- 
versify  of  Pennsylvania  differ  S4i  widely  from  \\utsA-  <if  tliecorres]Mindin|: 
chair  in  the*  Kni;lisli  uiii\ersities  as  to  make  it  a  new  departure  in  e^d- 
h*^iate  instiiirtion.  In  the  Kn;:Iish  university  the  duties  of  the  pn>- 
fessitr  an*  limit«*il  ciiii'tly  to  the  examination  of  candidates  for  de;;r4*«*s 
who  have  received  their  t4*4'linical  training  els4*wliere.  In  the  Cniver 
sity  of  IViiiisylvania  t}ii>  technical  trainin;:  i>  the  main  duty  of  the  pro- 
fes.sor.  I»rin;;  laruely  of  tht*  natiin*  of  an  exiM*riment,  the  coursi*  m 
iiiu^ic  wa<  t\v^t  est.ilili>«hed  a-^  an  inde|H*ntlent  flepartment,  but  the  suc- 
cess which  attciideil  it  w;i^  such  that  in  I ss'j  the  trustees  attaehi*<i  it  to 
the  Ih'partni«*nt  of  I'hilo^opliy.  Tin*  4'ours4' of  instruction,  which  at  the 
incrptjitii  of  tlif  4|i*partni«*nt  Wit**  confined  ti»  harnnuiy  ami  counter|)4iint« 
e\ri'n«lini:  Tliiiiu;:h  Iw.i  Vi-ai**.  wa^  in  Issi;  lh«*reasrd  li»  tliiee  vears  aiiil 
iiiadf  t<i  iiichhb' till  Ml  and  «ii4  hf^tialion.  Tin-  liitVi'it-iicf  brtwt'fii  the 
diiiic-^  III' tliJH  rli.iii  .i.-id  tlpi-^e  «if  tli«*  I-!iiL:h>li  iini\ersitif<«  has  «-aus^-tl 
siiiiii-  iniMlitu  Mf i<in<^  III  thi*  i:i.intiri;:  •»!  ilf::n-i-N.  Tliis  rh;iii;:r  was  nuule 
ii«>t«-^^.ii  \  !i;.  1)11- til  {  }\i.\\  'ii.iny '•rmli'iit*^  w  iiii  niii^tcr  thr  i-oiiiM*  iif  in 
stiihtioii  Tiiiiroii.lil^  .ihii  .lit*  Wfll  iiiLililii'il  III  t«-.o-)i  do  iiiii  |MivM*s<« 
iih'UL'h  ••r  tii«-  i;(V«-iiri\«-  t.ii'iilty  t**  piodihi-  oii^inal  t-iiiiiiNi^iTion<«,  To 
-^in  h  •»!  lull  lit  •*  liif  jni:\i-i -^if  \  :ii  .ml-i  a  » dlilii.iti',  |im-i\  in;:  the  bach 
cloi*'.  iii-;:ni-  Till   tliti-i-   wlni.  in   ;i4lili(iMii  III  tt'«  linii-.il  Un«»w h-dtre,  an* 

;:itti  d  Willi  •»iiltii  :i!i*    ••!  i^^iiialit  \    tn  rii|ii|»«i^t'   tin-   ]iii'>««  1  ibnl  tlif^is.      A 

«-liaiii:i-  w.i<%.d-^i  iii.ub'  III  th«*  in.inni-r  »*\   ::iaiiliii;:   thr  diM  toi*s  de^^r^e. 
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In  the  English  universitieB  this  degree  is  granted  tobaehelorswlionn- 
dergo  a  further  examination  and  write  the  preMcrihed  thesis,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  examinations  for  Mus.  B.  and  Mus.'D.  being  so 
Blight  that  the  latter  is  deprived  of  mneh  of  its  distinction.  Tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  adopted  the  rule  that  the  degret^of  Mus.  I), 
should  be  reserved  for  musi<*ians  who  liave  distinguished  themselves  as 
com]>osers  of  important  works,  thus  enhancing  the  value  of  the  degi*t*e. 
Heing  attached  to  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  the  course  in  music 
may  be  ttken  as  one  of  the  three  studies  re(iuin.*d  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.w 

In  1880  the  undergraduates  of  the  University  bronght  out  the  (ireek 
play,  Aristophanes'  Achamians,  for  which  Dr.  Clarke*  wrote  the  nnisic. 
This  successf^il  revival  of  a  classic  linima  was  (ine  of  the  academic 
events  of  the  day. 


I  N  DKX. 


A. 

Acndcmy  of  riiiladrlpliiH  (wfvSkKrhof  jtii  Hii^liHli  S<*lini)l),  'M\,  Tiil-HT.  lM:t,  21(i. 

Arailoiiiy  of  rolitiral  anil  Stu'ial  Sri<MU'i\  IW. 

Art  of  aaH4»ml»ly  ('<»iifiriiiiii^  tlio  «'stat«rt  <»f  tlir  «olh*K«',  «•!•'.,  W,  Hs,  \^J. 

Aluiiiiii  of  the  I'liivrrHity,  Thi*:  I>isfiii;;iii8li«Ml  jit  tlu*  bar,  l:.'<t-rj8;  di»(tiii^iiiHh«'4l  in 
M-HMKis  12S-iai ;  Th6(Vntral(N)mmi(tiM*of  tho  Alnnini,  t:U-I.T7;  Itildiofrraphyof 
tli«  rnivM'rtity,  HopkinHon,  Whiti',  IJW;  Harn«*!4,  Stevr«?«,  Newton,  SrliarfliT, 
llorflnian.  Mitrhell.  Funu*^4M,  ]Vnny)»arkor.  Murray.  Smith,  Dove,  Kwinf;,  KittiMi- 
houM4*,  K«M'tl.  ri9;  Ka.stJak(S  ('op|M><>.  MrMastor,  Itollrsi,  MrKlroy,  lirinton,  Clark, 
FuIIrrtou.  TlH»m|»Hon.Thor|Ns  tS«'i(lcnHtii-k('r,  Mor;r:ii),  KhhU.  Itarton.  WoodliourMs 
l>orM4'y,  l>i'W€»s.  Honirr,  (*h:ipinan,'440;  WoimI,  Smith.  Stilh*.  llartHhor|i«'y  Loiily, 
Alh'n.  l*fpp«»r,  Ashhnrst.  Norrif*.  IIimI^i'.  H«'nsiiii.  TxtMin,  Kci'm'.  <<on(l«*11,  Wonn- 
h*y,  Shai>*\vo«Ml,  Haro.  l*ars4mH,  raterMim.  KiKpham.  Kydrr,  Kothr<K>k.  WiUuu, 
MyhriaKo.411-442.  ^ 

American  History  an<l  luKtitutionH  {tur  Srhooi  «>fi,  'Mi). 

Anierii-an  rhiloso)ihiral  Socii*ty,;M.rd.  IHI.  IM.%. 

An'hii'olo^jy,  Pi'partmcnt  «>f,  'Ml. 

Aivhhinhop  «if  C'ant«*rhury*H  Iii>tter  to  the  TniHterp,  17tM.7l»,  •J21. 

Archit^M-tnre  Sthool. :«h;. 

Art  of  Virtnr.2fi.iV. 

ArtM.  Ih'partmcnt  of.  t'haptor  vii. 

Attenilano'  from  17IO-I81»*J.  LNrj. 

K. 

Kihlio;;raphy  of  th(>  I'nivi'rnity  {urt  nn«ltr  AInninii.  t.'<M-t42. 

liiolo^iral  S«-hiMiI.Thi':  Hartranianil  Marnhall.  :f27;  Hurton  and  Darlington.  rc'K>:{:)0; 
.lr>s*>ph  F.ei«ly,  II.  <\  Wo«mI,  Allen,  llayilcn.  Kresi'.  :Wl»;  I>r.  Horarr  Ja.Mif  <  t'onmler 
of  the  Itiolojirifal  Srli(N>h,  liliS;  intent ii»n  of  the  fonndrr,  '^il ;  coiirM*  in  niain- 
inalian  anatomy,  XV*;  in  anatomy  ami  physiology  of  plants*.  3:<H;  in  i«y*«teniatir 
and  e«-onomi«*  hotany^'iTT;  in  histido^y.  li.*^;  in  onihrytdo^y  ami  rht'niiNtry,  !i3U; 
in  general  hi«do^y,  :U<i;  t1i<*  i^"A  Ish*  (*ity  marine  laboratory.  ;ilo. IM'J. 

BuildinK'*.  IHMl-lWn;,  JtH). 

f. 

<'haritahl««  SrhiNd,  The.  XW.     ( .V«  niidi-r  Franklin,  i 

CharterH,  (»f  17l!l.  tUl:  17:»:?.  fW;  17.Vi,  71 ;  177!».  Kl;  17«».  H^;  17!M,  !»2. 

Chemistry.     i.>*eTownt'  Srit-ntitii*  and  Kiolojfiral  Nch«HdH. ) 

City  of  Fhitadflphia.  |{«dation  of  1'niv«'rHiiy  to.  Chapt^T  vi. 

CoIle)ri'.  liirard,  1K!i-l!»i.». 

Commit t«>**  (Htandin^)  of  tin*  Cnivcrsity,  'JiMi. 

CiiiiNtitntitum  of  (h<'  Puhlir  Arudrmy  tif  I'hiladidphi.i.  txi. 

Cor]N)rAtiou  of  th«*  Cnivemity,  *JXCk 

4i:. 
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2HH:  thi>  (ouriw-  in  1H4.'>.  267. 2tiH. 2K9. 
l)f|iartnifnt  of  l)«*nfi*iiry  :  Origin,  :)i)!t,  310;  fliMitiil  fichmilii,  311 ;  facalty,  311:  Unilcl- 

ingfi.  316:  methiNU.  317. 
I)«Iiartniont.  (frailiiafi*,  for  wonion.     {Srr  3Ht.> 
lV|iartm«*nt  of  l^w:  IntriNlurtory  l«Ttur«*  liy  JuHtio*  Jannm  Wiliuin,  2K3;  »r|:aniia- 

tiou,  2M|:  rniincnt  |irof«>Mioni.  2Kr>;  curri<'uluin,  2H6. 
ivpartnifnt  of  M«'«lirtui*:  lU'Kinnini;.  27Ii;  Krankliu'ii  iMTvicoH,  274 ;  law  rrgalatinx 

tUo  |inirtir4>(»f  nitMlirint*.  27r»;  miinrnt  pnift*HHorMy276;  buildingiiaDd  applianrea, 

277;  lalNiratorirs,  27H.  27!»;  thr  roiir#U'  of  Mmly.  2>*0. 
DepArtiiient  of  MuMr,  Tlif:  112. 

Pcpartninnt  of  riiilotMiphv.  Th«*:  OrKani/atioii.  3i>4;  routNeA  ami  (l4»f(n*«(.  «t6r>';ii%9. 
l»«>|>ArtniPiit.*>  i»f  tlif  rni\rrHity.  1!»7,  IJW. 
IVpartnirnt.  Veterinary.     \  .Vr  .'iVi.  i 

m 

K.   - 

Kduration.  <'hapl«T  ii.  VXi. 

KnultHh.  U'^. 

English  («f*  ntiiiiy  of.  iiuiltT  Kiankliii>  1^. 

Kxpcriuientation.  Franklin V.  :ii).  'Si,  l.M. 

K. 

Kellow^hipK.  2r»l. 

Kinani't'  ami  EroiKmiy  i«rr  Wliart^in  ^rlnNil  i  .TJi*. 

Franklin.  Il«>njamin:  Hiitli  ami  Mii«-<fiiry.  !»,  ll.'i;  1ki\|i(hh1  l»«Mik<»,  10;  IraniH  compoai' 
tioii,  11;  lilt  iir»t  rl.it-.,  Il-lii;  ntutln'H  niatlii-inati('<».  f:iauiniar.  litgir.  12;  priofi- 
pl«'H  and  moral o.  11;  Iiih  dUct»v»-rif*.  K'l;  plan  for  i(ind>  in^  natural  history*,  Kt; 
Iii<»  »tii  iolti^x .  It;;  )ii:in  «»f  tiMrliiut*  moraN,  17:  liin  MTond  (lam,  IH;  bin  MjnilMd 
ot  i-ilui-atioii,  IN;  ri.iiiklin.  .lon-tin,  r.-trl.vli>.  IH;  the.hmto.  1m.  jo,  21,22.  23.21. 
VXi:  plan  f«ir  •*tud>  of  reading,  T*;  Cut  ton  Mulbi-r'«i  luMiefit  M>i-irtM>a.  20:  hit 
thiril  I  l»A^<*.  2:{:  fonndn  rhiladflpliia  l.ilirary.  25-121 :  KraukUn'Ml*r«'ibli\lfnan- 
iMn.  2ii;  Art  of  Virtui*.  27.  2K,  1 17;  oh<««'rv:itinn<*  on  bi^  rradin^'^.  2!*:  Fraiiklin 
.mil  I.tird  I.ioiiifit.  'J\*:  %*\***t'r\i\tniuj*  on  tin*  Hjiilini:  of  ii|iip».  .'tfi;  bi-i  fourth  «* I aa* 
in  I'.it^'h«!i  III  tilt*  I*nL'ii*b  ftr|i<Hi|.  lUi:  )ii«  M>i«fa.  31,  lis;  Franklin  and  Whit- 
I'rlil.  32.  1:R».!I."i;  iXiH-rinifnt  with  Wliittii-M***  Mii»i .  :Ci;  bin  iiixth  rlaii5.  ^H;  *>» 
l«  III  ••(  yifi/i-.  .'It,  IT':  on  thr  -tiid>  »*i  l.:itiii  and  hmmIitii  Ian;;iiaf*r«,  IC«.  .M. 
lf;7.  |i>;  -l..  ti  li  III  an  l>  ::li*Ji  -<  ln»..l.  :>'•.  A'*.  !•*.,  n;;;  oli(i«  rvation*  (»ii  tin-  ititrn- 
r.ii'i^itt  tin  titi^iii.i  fo'iii'li  I  ■>  ••!   tIm*  :ii  .mIi  M.'   Ill  I'hil.ol*  l]diia.  It!*  M  ;  tli«' Htudy 

•  •f  I.n.:i'--h.  (•'.  }.'.  t  >.  tt.  r>.  It;  it.  P*.  .'••■.  '«>;  itn  tin  «trpban  ^t  biH>l  b*>iiiw« 
III  ri  il  .«!■  »:•?>  •.  '•.'.'*»i:  •\i'iii'iint  "il':  .iiii*  T*:.*;  n«»»  of  tb»'  ^  onl  "  lm«;- 
ii> -»  "  !•  ■'  ■  »••.  ■...;  {••itiol*  ill*  \!iii|ii.iii  r?.!<i-«»|i!n*'  S»t  ift  \  .  ."►l.  .V»,  iKl^  IV'; 
• -•    !ili*l.«  -  :"■  •     \'  !•!•  I:  '.  ••!   riiil  !•{•  !phi  I. -*•*•:  li**   p!i»pt»*iU  rrlafiii^;  t**  th«  r«ln- 

•  »iiii!i  ••»   \  ■•r:Mi  .11  r«  Ml"'-  i .  ani  ♦.  M  •»"■ ;  ai!t  *i!  ■•  Til ,  yi  ••;:Tap)i>  .  bi^tnry.  m«»rjil- 
»■    .  '  •;•*  ■  »-•  .  '!  »'  •-'■•■  li  — •••!  \ .  •  I  «i:;.inji«-  lji".i«ir  \ .  /'•!«/ ;  <-iiii«ttt'itiiinii  «»f  thr  l*'il> 
l.r  A<  .»<'.•  II  .   ;-■  i  1:     ■':•!)•..    i.  t*  • 'k** :  <  h.irt<  i  «if' th*'   \<' i«!tMii\  .tnti  t  li.irii>  ^H  b<«n]. 
«.*»  71     •  Ij  irt.  f  ..;  t' .   «  ..II.  .;.   ill  I'liii.i.!. '|.li:a.  71   77  ;  !»•  • '..*r  ition  ttf  tbi  Tr!:*Tir^ 
.  !   t?M  I  •■!'•  ^.     *•»•"*  I  .  I  r-t   •  li  trt»  I  "t"  '  '•   I  I'lVi  f*;t  \ ,  •*:;  *»*• ;  ||i«,  h|itnt  of  i«mii 
pfMiiti^    '.1.;  It.  !•!.  i|iN  |..|  ,»t  l-tw-*  b>  tin-  I  iiivvp«it\  ot  St.  Andriw^.  !t7:  Frauk* 
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liD  And  Hume,  97,  lOi,  116,  UH;  Franklin  and  I^ord  Kanea.  07, 146, 147;  hi8  idoiM 
abont  Canada  and  tho  United  States,  97;  educates  the  BritiHh  public,  98;  exam- 
ination before  the  House  of  Commons,  98,14X;  Franklin  and  Adam  Smith,  iK), 
104,  ia5, 142,150;  lutluence  of  *  The  Wealth  of  Nations/'  100;  Washington's  copy 
of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations  "  100  (note) ;  Franklin  and  Priestly,  101. 151 ;  Frank- 
lin  and  the  seal  of  the  lTnit4»d  States,  102;  publiiihcs  the  American  constitutionR 
in  France,  lOti;  his  comments  on  them  to  Dr.  Coo|M.'r,  104 ;  Franklin  and  John 
Adams,  105, 171;  Adams's  ideas  upon  education,  173-lHO;  Franklin  and  Web.Htt*r, 
106;  askeil  to  write  his  autobiography,  106;  Congrt^ss  n*4ue.HtA  him  to  make  a 
school  book,  lOK;  gift  of  books  to  Franklin,  Massas,  109;  snggests  watertight 
compartments  in  ships,  110;  welcomed  home  by  the  lTniv(*rsity,  111;  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  112;  Dr.  Prpper's  addrcM  at  Centennial  anniversary,  113; 
Franklin  in  the  Convention  of  17H7, 13,  117,  161;  bc<|ncst  to  Boston,  119,  l<t9;  pro- 
test against  slavery,  and  religious  views.  122;  death.  12^);  Miralx'au's  eulogy, 
123;  Lord  .letfrey's  eulogy,  124;  Sir  .lames  Mackintosh's  eulogy,  127;  .lohn  Fos- 
ter's eulogy,  128;  Lord  Brougham,  129;  Robert  C.  Wiuthrop's,  130;  Horace 
(vreeley's.  131;  his  articles  of  belief  and  acts  of  ndigion.  VXi;  the  *'  Silence  Do- 
Good  Papt^rs,"  **A  Modiv*t  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of  a  Pa|H*r  Cur- 
r(*ncy,"  l^ii;  he  UL-ikes  an  epoch  in  political  economy,  i:C>;  fondness  for  the 
theatre,  13<>;  idca^  on  government,  1«T7, 15.5.  156. 160. 161,  161, 165, 166;  leaves  his 
fame  to  others,!^;  letter  to  Dr.  Saml.  .lolmson.  of  King's  College,  offering  the 
provostship  of  the  university.  13$);  peculiar  character  of  the  university.  110; 
Franklin  and  Malthus.  HI :  on  the  fiituro  of  the  Knglish  raeo,  112;  draws  tho 
Albany  plan  of  government.  144.  145;  Franklin  and  Provost  Smitli,  141. 115  (note). 

Franklin  and  Charle>4  Thompson,  the  Stamp  Act,  148;  Fnuiklin  aiul  the  physiocrata, 
Turgot,  C^uesnay,  Du  Pont  de  Nemours.  Voltaire.  119,  1.5*^151;  advice  to  oftice- 
seekers,  152;  secn^t  of  his  style,  1.5.');  his  nagacity  in  reaching  the  public,  1.53; 
the  useful  in  education,  154 ;  **  fn^e  n\\\\w  make  free  gotida,*'  155;  his  conversations. 
157;  his  love  of  Boston.  158;  international  copyright,  159;  immigration,  159; 
his  faith  in  America.  161;  his  vi«*ws  on  Shay's  Rebellion  contraste^l  with  JefTer- 
sim's,  162;  Franklin  and  Thomas  Paine.  163;  Franklin's  name  on  the  map.  IS) 
(note);  Franklin  and  Jetferson.  lt>4,  18(MK2;  he  formulates  the  national  idea, 
UVi;  his  motion  ff>r  prayers  in  the  Convention,  165;  comments  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, 165;  pamphlet  un  the  Internal  State  of  America.  l(>li;  letter  to  Washington 
on  the  .Vfrican  race,  167;  letter  to  Noah  Webster,  lti7;  the  Franklin  fnnd,  170; 
the  «Hlneational  id<uiH  of  Adams.  Jetturnon,  and  Franklin  ctnupared,  IK);  th«« 
Franklin  Institute,  185-181»;  Girard  INdlege,  189-193;  the  Philadelphia  Manual 
Training  .^ehool.  193;  them*  ioHtitntions  ilhiHtrate  Franklin'H  ideas  in  education, 
1>0-I9t ;  seen  in  the  Wharton  School,  320-:i2(»;  in  the  Sch<Md  of  American  History 
and  luNtitntituiH,  37t;  Franklin  and  the  ruiversity  of  IVnnsylvania.  19.5.  H 
tifti.:  books  that  intluenced  FVanklin,  10.  11, 12.  IH.  19;  his  ideas  utilitarian.  14. 17, 
19,  2<).  21. 22,  26,  27.  29,  W.  31,  :r>,  3»;,  47,  18,  19,  50,  ,53. 51,  5«5,  !».5.  97.  !»8,  HX\,  105.  B»9. 
110,  111,  116.  US.  n!>,  122. 121.  126. 127.  12!».  131.  132,  KM,  1X5.  136.  l.U  141.  142.  Ill, 
1  ir.,  1 17.  1 19.  153. 154. 156. 159. 16:<.  168, 170. 176, 177. 182. 183, 186. 189,  H«. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  112. 

Funds,  vested.  201. 

(S. 

fiiranl  College.  lKi>-lir2. 

(iovemment  of  the  Tniversity.     ( Sre  i^hapter  ill.  > 

firaduate  department  ft»r  women.  The.  Chapter  x\i.  loiin>1ed  by  Col.  .If>seph  M.  lien- 
nett,  3X4;  facnlty  and  degrees.  .3K5.$<6. 

II. 

History  and  Institutions,  Si-hool  f»f  American.  37o. 
History,  Study  of  (•««  ander  Franklin,  Jelfertou  also).  61,62. 


Horrixr  lnormili-.     <  >»  liii>iiliif,  Wixisir.' 

ll<Hpit4l.  r:iiv>'t1>llv.  t'bil1>t<-T  MV. 


j^n.Ti>.iii.  !-«■.  l-l.i";: 


K.-.11111;:.  i-i.-r.ma  I  tji.kj.i.  i>i. 


r.nl<«r.ii>T>  ..I  ll\;.-fii.'.  111.. 


\I.mIi,  111- .  I>. 


■..J-I..;y~    ll'i.    M'IMiTil 

III-    n  ..  /.I |.).i. 

.-      11-:     ^.    M 
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R. 

Relations  of  the  llnivflrsit.T  and  the  city:  Tho  old  Academy,  243;  College,  Acatlemy, 
andCUaritySfh(Mil,244,245,2U>;  ProvoHt  SiniUM>l7;  income  in  17H5, 248 ;  nnion 
of  th(»  college  and  the  l^nivenity.  24{);  the  CntiuMm  he4|U«M«t,  :^);  foundatiim  of 
friH-  HcholarHhip.s,  '2TA  ;  univcrHity  e(|nipniiMit.  252,  ^Tul,  254. 

RelatituiB  of  till'  ITniveniity  to  the  Stjit«  of  reunynlvania,  (.'ha])ter  v. 

8. 

Seholnrshipa,  251. 

School  of  American  History  and  Institntions,  Tho:  ranHeii  leading  t^i  itH  estaldish- 
mont,  370;  efl'ect  of  th«'  civil  war  on  th(%  collogo  onrrirnlum.  371;  lihrary  of  the 
school,  372. 373;  n»tun^  of  the  conrscM,  ^t7l. 

School  (»f  Ar(>hitecture,  The:  ProgrcHH  of  archittM'tnnil  Htndy  in  America,  ItiKt-IfiM; 
organization  and  conrm*,  3!>tM02. 

S<*h(M>lH  in  tlu^  University.     {See  Depart  men  tM.) 

School  pnkgranune,  Franklin,  15. 

Scope  of  the  l^niversity:  The  corpor.'ition,  2t>5;  standing  coniniitteeM,  20l>:  organisa- 
tion, 2(n';  elective  conrM^H.  2tM;  rank,  2(K);  duties  of  provost,  210,211;  central 
committe<*  of  alumni,  212;  aduiission  of  women,  212;  ndation  to  the  city  of  Phil- 
ailelphia.  213;  acquisition  of  land,  213.  211. 

Sketch  of  an  KngliHh  scIkniI,  Franklin's,  »M\. 

Sketch  of  the  untven«ity.  hiHtorical,  Chapter  iv. 

Smith,  William,  i).  D.,  i»n»vo«t,  ll3.21H,21t».222.7r»,23«;,2:r7.2ll.247.2.-»7. 

T. 

Tahles  of  attendance,  1740-1K92,  2t)2. 

Towne  Scientific  School:  Founding  of. 2H9;  mines,  arts,  and  raaniifactnres,  290-396; 

orgaiii/.ation.  2!>7,  2tW;  course  in  chemistry,  .'ttX);  metallurgy  and  mining,  301; 

civil  engineering,  :k>2;  mechanical  engineering,  'MXi;  electrical  engineering.  :iO(>; 

ailiiiisstoii.  It()7. 
TrusteeM.  Board  of,  2:W,2:i!».2l!». 

r. 

rniversity  Hospital:  Founding  of,  313-317:  organi/atiim.  3IK-:CiO;  erectitm  of  the 
(ii1>s4m  wing  for  liironic  diM*uM'S.  .'dl ;  work  i>f  the  hospital,  .'CiO-'CWi. 

ruiv«*rsity.  The.  in  its  relations  to  the  State  of  l*ennHylvania:  Francis  Paniel  Taitto- 
rins.  2:t:{;  William  Fenn  Charter  S^'IuhiI,  231 :  the  founders  of  the  untVfn«it\.2:tr>; 
Kraut  from  Thomas  Feiin,  2'.)(i;  lYovost  Smith,  'SMi\  hoanl  of  tniHtees  created, 
2:is.  2:tt»;  acts  of  asMi*inh]y  IKW.  1><:W.210. 

rniviTsitv  I.ilirarieM. 'ilie:  Franklin  commit t«'e,  *tH7;  the  ndleetioiiH.  LouIh  \vi.  :iM7; 
Waiies  liSM;  Kvans  RogerM.  Allen,  :i«»;  Tobias  Wagner,  Slill^-,  ('aldwill.  :cni; 
Henry  S4*>lM>rt.  Kranth.  McCart«««>,  I'ott,  Haydeii.  Sf-mitic,  Itiddle.  LentHi-h,  :t1l|; 
American  ili'«tiiry  and  Ctovernmeut,  I'epiMT,  I'riiiie.  Ashhunier.  Leidy.  Harris. 
3trj;  lilirary  huilding,  :ii«-:i95. 

I'nivi^rMity  of  IVniiAylvaiiia,  origin,  23t»;  the  scope  of  the  I'liiversity.  2<V»-'J1 1 ;  diN*- 
uineiitH  and  charti th,  :«i,  .VJ,  r»H-*«r> ;  Fro voHt  Smith.  2:^*».  247;  The  rniverMit\  and 
the  general  ;t*iHenilily.  2:Cf-2ll.  The  I'liiversity  and  Fhiladelphia.  2I3-2.M:  The 
Department  of  Art».  2.V»-272;  The  Meilical  I  department.  273-2S2;  Tin-  Law  !►••. 
]iartnient,  2X3-2s?<;  The  Towne  Scientitir  Si'hiMd.  2H!»-;M)K:  The  I»epartnient  nf 
lVnti'<try.3<K»-319:  The  Wharton  S<hool  of  Finance  and  F.conumy.  3Jii-:t2ti;  The 
Hiological  ScIhmiI.  :r.7-:il2;  The  Univennty  Himpital,  313-:r>:i:  The  Veterinary 
l»epartuie!i(.  X*tl  :M^»;  The  iHspartment  of  Physical  Kdiicatiou.  :t«;i-:{«L'{;  Thf*  Jie- 
partmentof  Fhilomiphy,  :ft»l-3titf,  143;  S4>hmd  of  American  History  and  ln«lilu- 
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tloDH,  3TA-3n ;  ThaLationtory  orHjKivnn,  37S,3TS;  The  Dep«rtin«iit  of  Arch 
oIiiKT,  3T7-3S3;  Tbalindualo  Itapiirtmeut  for  Wtimi-D.IiM-aW;  Tlii- I'nivcni 
Ubrarioi,  3BT-39S;  Tlie  School  of  ApcbitectuTR,  niW-4(IJ;  Untlvriniului>rr  Lii 
408-409;  OrRkniMtlnM  within  tUo  Uninraitj,  4I(M1S;  Tho  Alumni  i>f  tW  I'l 
rmlif.  420-43T;  Tli-  liililioirnphy  nf  the  irntTMvtt.v,  4»M43;  'lliti  U-pHrtinr 
«rUu>>ir,442;  'niDl]islur;urthol.'nivrraitr,(I)IT10-IS8l,215~-332i  (IIJIWI-IK 
1K>-S03. 

ITaiTnnity  oTthe  dUtonf  IVDoiiylvBtiik,  334-£a;  charlrr,  fa. 

I'niTmiiF  I'mUnrrwliiatp  l.lfo.  4(a^0H. 

Vctfrinwj  nciMrtnwnt :  Konnilln);  of,  3riti;  orcBniMttion,  Xil-Wn. 

WhartiiDl^liualof  FiiiMirnanilK'vitiomy;  IriaiiKiirjtion,  HJH;  pinn.  "Jl-DJI:  fariili 
324;  relations  t«  atiiTprnil.v  rxli-tiiion,  111%;  Atiii'riran  Acailfiiiy  nf  I'lililirul  iii 
Sorial  Science,  32);  puMiratinna,  XX. 

Wiatar  iiiul  Hitrnei,  3TK. 

,  ol,  31-2.     {Stt  iirailnato  Ai  lioul  for,  Uhaptar  XXI.) 


